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ON  THE  ORIGIN   OF  LANGUAGE. 


It  reqaires  only  a  saperficLal  acquaintance  with  the  principal  languages  of 
Europe  to  recognise  their  division  into  four  or  five  main  classes^  each  comprising 
a  number  of  subordinate  dialects,  which  have  so  much  in  common  in  their  stock 
of  words  and  in  their  grammatical  structure,  as  irresistibly  to  impress  us  with  the 
conviction  that  the  peoples  by  whom  they  are-  spoken,  are  the  progeny,  with 
more  or  less  mixture  of  foreign  elements,  of  a  common  ancestry.  If  we  compare 
German  and  Dutch,  for  instance,  or  Danish  and  Swedish,  it  is  impossible  in  either 
one  to  doubt  that  the  people  speaking  the  pair  of  languages  are  a  cognate  race  3 
that  there  was  a  time  more  or  less  remote  when  the  ancestors  of  the  Swabians 
and  the  Hollanders,  or  of  the  Danes  and  Swedes,  were  comprised  among  a  people 
peaking  a  conmion  language.  The  relation  between  Danish  and  Swedish  is  of 
the  closest  kind,  that  between  Dutch  and  German  a  more  distant  one,  and  we 
cannot  £iil  to  recognise  a  similar  relationship,  though  of  more  remote  an  origin, 
between  the  Scandinavian  dialects,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Teutonic,  on  the 
other, — the  two  together  forming  what  b  called  the  Germanic  class  of  Languages. 
A  hke  gradation  of  resemblance  is  found  in  the  other  classes.  The  Welsh, 
Cornish,  and  Breton,  like  the  Danish  and  Swedish,  have  the  appearance  of  descent 
from  a  common  parentage  at  no  very  distant  period,  and  the  same  is  true  of 
Gadjc  and  Manx.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  greater  difference  between 
Gaelic  and  Welsh  than  there  is  between  any  of  the  branches  of  the  Germanic 
daisj  whQe,  at  the  same  time,  there  are  peculiarities  of  grammatical  structure 
common  to  both,  and  so  much  identity  traceable  in  the  roots  of  the  language,  as 
to  lave  DO  hesitation  in  classing  them  as  branches  of  a  common  Celtic  stock.  And 
» io  the  Slavonic  class,  Polish  and  Czech  or  Bohemian,  as  Russian  and  Servian, 
in  uster  languages,  while  the  difference  between  Russian  and  Polish  is  so  great 
V  to  aigoe  a  much  longer  separation  of  the  national  life. 


vi  THE  INDO-EUROPEAN  FAMILY- 

In  the  case  of  the  Romance  languages  we  know  historically  that  the  countries 
where  Italian^  Proven9al,  French,  Spanish,  &c.,  are  spoken,  were  thoroughly  col- 
onised by  the  Romans,  and  were  for  centuries  under  subjection  to  the  empire. 
We  accordingly  regard  the  foregoing  class  of  languages  as  descended  from  Latin, 
the  language  of  the  Imperial  Government,  and  we  account  for  their  divergences, 
not  so  much  firom  the  comparative  length  of  their  separate  duration,  as  from 
mixture  with  the  speech  of  the  subject  nations  who  formed  the  body  of  the 
people  in  the  different  provinces. 

With  Latin  and  the  other  Italic  languages,  Umbrian  and  Oscan,  of  which 
slight  remains  have  come  down  to  us,  nuist  be  reckoned  Greek  and  Albanian, 
as  members  of  a  family  ranking  with  the  Germanic,  the  Celtic,  and  Slavonic 
stocks,  although  there  has  not  been  occasion  to  designate  the  group  by  a  coUect- 
ive  name.  When  we  extend  our  survey  to  Sanscrit  and  Zend,  the  ancient 
languages  of  India  and  Persia,  we  find  the  same  evidences  of  relationship  in  the 
fundamental  part  of  the  words,  as  well  as  the  grammatical  structure  of  the 
language,  which  ted  us  to  regard  the  great  families  of  European  speech  as  de- 
scendants of  a  common  stock. 

Throughout  the  whole  of  this  vast  circle  the  names  of  the  numerals  unmis- 
takeably  graduate  into  each  other,  however  startling  the  dissimilarity  may  be  in 
particular  cases,  where  the  name  of  a  number  in  one  language  is  compared  with 
the  correi^onding  form  in  another,  as  when  we  compare  five  and  quinque,  four 
and  tessera,  seven  and  hepta.  The  names  of  the  simplest  blood  relations^  as  father, 
mother,  brother,  sister,  are  equally  universal.  Many  of  the  pronouns,  the  prepo- 
sitions and  particles  of  abstract  signification,  as  well  as  words  designating  the 
most  familiar  objects  and  actions  of  ordinary  life,  are  part  of  the  commoD 

property. 

Thus  step  by  step  has  been  attained  the  conviction  that  the  principal  races  of 
Europe  and  of  India  are  all  descended  from  a  siogte  people,  who  had  already 
attained  a  considerable  degree  of  civilisation,  and  spoke  a  language  of  grammatical 
structure  similar  to  that  of  their  descendants.  From  this  primeval  tribe  it  is 
supposed  that  colonies  branched  off  in  difierent  directions,  and  becoming  isolated 
in  their  new  settlements,  grew  up  into  separate  peoples,  speaking  dialects  assum- 
ing more  and  more  distinctly  their  own  peculiar  features,  until  they  gradually 
developed  in  the  form  of  Zend  and  Sanscrit  and  the  diderent  classes  of  European 

speech. 

The  light  which  is  thus  thrown  on  the  pedigree  and  relationship  of  races  be- 
yond the  reach  of  history  is  however  only  an  incidental  result  of  linguistic  study. 
For  language,  the  machinery  and  vehicle  of  thought,  and  indispensable  con- 
dition of  all  mental  progress,  holds  out  to  the  rationfd  inquirer  a  subject  of  as 
high  an  intrinsic  interest  as  that  which  Geology  finds  in  the  structure  of  the 
Globe,  or  Astronomy  in  the  movements  of  the  heavenly  bodies. 

Etymology  embraces  every  question  concerning  the  structure  of  words.  It 
resolves  them  into  their  constituent  elements,  traces  then-  growth  and  relation- 
ships, examines  the  changes  they  undergo  in  their  use  by  successive  generations  of 


vHi  FUNDAMENTAL  PROBLEM  OF  LANGUAGE. 

queathed  to  him  bj  his  ancestors,  or  we  must  at  last  arrive  at  a' generation  which 
was  not  taught  their  language  by  their  parents.  The  question  then  arises,  how 
did  the  generation,  in  which  language  was  originally  developed,  attain  so  valuable 
an  art  ?  Must  we  suppose  that  our  first  parents  were  supematurally  endowed 
with  the  power  of  speaking  and  understanding  a  definite  language,  which  was 
transmitted  in  natural  course  to  their  descendants,  and  was  variously  modified  in 
different  lines  of  descent  through  countless  ages,  during  which  the  race  of  man 
spread  over  the  earth  in  separate  families  of  people,  until  languages  were  pro- 
duced between  which,  as  at  present,  no  cognisable  relation  can  be  traced  ? 

Or  is  it  possible,  among  the  principles  recognised  as  having  contributed  ele- 
ments more  or  less  abundant  in  every  known  language,  to  indicate  a  sufficient 
cause  for  the  entire  origination  of  language  in  a  generation  of  men  who  had  not 
yet  acquired  the  command  of  that  great  instrument  of  thought,  though  in 
every  natural  capacity  the  same  as  ourselves  ? 

When  the  question  is  brought  to  this  definite  stage,  the  same  step  will  be 
gained  in  the  science  of  language  which  was  made  in  geology,  when  it  was  re- 
cognved  that  the  phenomena  of  the  science  must  be  explained  by  the  action  of 
powers,  such  as  are  known  to  be  active  at  the  present  day  in  working  changes  on 
the  structure  of  the  earth.  The  investigator  of  speech  must  accept  as  his  start- 
ing-ground the  existence  of  man  as  yet  without  knowledge  of  language,  but  en- 
dowed with  intellectual  powers  and  command  of  his  bodily  firame,  such  as  we 
ourselves  are  conscious  of  possessing,  in  the  same  way  that  the  geologist  takes  his 
stand  on  the  fact  of  a  globe  composed  of  lands  and  seas  subjected,  as  at  the  pre- 
sent day,  to  the  influence  of  rains  and  tides,  tempests,  fi-osts,  earthquakes,  and  sub- 
terranean fires. 

A  preliminary  objection  to  the  supposition  of  any  natural  origin  of  language 
has  been  raised  by  the  modern  German  school  of  philosophers,  whose  theoiy 
leads  them  to  deny  the  possibility  of  man  having  ever  existed  in  a  state  of  mutism. 
*  Man  is  only  man  by  speech,'  sa3rs  W.  v.  Humboldt, '  but  in  order  to  discover 
speech  he  must  already  be  man.*  And  Professor  Max  MUller,  who  cites  the 
epigram,  adopts  the  opinion  it  expresses.  '  Philosophers,*  he  sa3rs  (Lectures  on 
the  Science  of  Language,  p.  347), '  who  imagine  that  the  first  man,  though  left 
to  himself,  would  gradually  have  emerged  fi-om  a  state  of  mutism,  and  have  in- 
vented words  for  every  new  conception  that  arose  in  his  mind,  forget  that  man 
could  not  by  his  own  power  have  acquired  the  faculty  of  speech,  which  b  the 
distinctive  character  of  mankind,  unattained  and  unattainable  by  the  mute  crea- 
tion.* The  supposed  difficulty  is  altogether  a  fidlacy  arising  fi-om  a  confiision 
between  the  faculty  of  speech  and  the  actual  knowledge  of  language. 

The  possession  of  the  faculty  of  speech  means  only  that  man  is  rendered  ca- 
pable of  speech  by  the  original  constitution  of  his  mind  and  physical  frame,  as  a 
bird  of  flying  by  the  possession  of  wings ;  but  inasmuch  as  man  does  not  learn  to 
speak,  as  a  bird  to  fly,  by  the  instinctive  exercise  of  the  proper  organ,  it  becomes 
a  legitimate  object  of  inquiiy  how  the  skilled  use  of  the  tongue  was  originally 
acquired. 
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brain  a  phonetic  expression/  had  its  object  fulfilled  in  the  establishment  of  Ian- 
guagCj  the  instinct  faded  away,  leaving  the  infants  of  subsequent  generations  to  learn 
their  language  of  their  parents,  and  those  who  should  be  bom  deaf  to  do  as  well 
as  they  could  without  any  oral  means  of  communicating  their  thoughts  or 
desires. 

By  other  writers  of  the  same  philosophical  school  the  instinct  is  retained  in 
permanence,  in  order  to  account  for  the  vitality  of  words  during  the  vast  period 
of  time,  from  the  first  branching  off  of  the  pristine  Arian  stock  into  different 
families,  down  to  the  present  day.  It  is  practically  such  an  instinct  which 
Curtius  demands  as  the  basis  of  any  theory  of  language,  in  the  very  valuable  in- 
troduction to  his  Grunziige  der  Griech.  Etym.,  p.  91. 

In  all  the  languages  of  the  Indo-European  family,  he  says  ^from  the  Ganges  to 
the  Atlantic  the  same  combination  sta  designates  the  phenomenon  of  standing, 
while  the  conception  of  flowing  is  as  widely  associated  with  the  utterance  plu 
or  slightly  modified  forms.  This  cannot  be  accidental.  The  same  conception 
can  only  have  been  united  with  the  same  vocal  utterance  for  so  many  thousand 
years,  because  in  the  consciousness  (gefiihl)  of  the  people  there  was  an  inward 
bond  between  the  two,  that  is,  because  there  was  for  them  a  persistent  tendency 
to  express  that  conception  by  precisely  those  sounds.  The  Philosophy  of  Speech 
must  lay  down*  the  postulate  of  a  physiologic  potency  of  sounds  (einer  physiolo- 
gischen  geltung  der  laute),  and  it  can  no  otherwise  elucidate  the  origin  of  words, 
than  by  the  assumption  of  a  relation  of  their  sounds  to  the  impression  which  the 
things  signified  by  them  produce  on  the  soul  of  the  speaker.  The  signification 
thus  dweUs  like  a  soul  in  the  vocal  utterance :  the  conception,  says  W.  v.  Hum- 
boldt, is  as  little  able  to  cast  itself  loose  from  the  word  as  man  can  divest  himself 
of  his  personal  aspect.* 

It  is  a  fatal  objection  to  speculations  like  the  foregoing  that  they  appeal  to 
principles  of  which  we  have  no  distinct  experience.  If  it  were  true  that  there  is 
in  the  constitution  of  man  a  physiologic  connection  between  the  sounds  sta  and 
plu  and  the  notion  of  standing  and  flowing  respectively,  it  must  be  felt  by  all 
mankind  alike,  and  it  should  have  led  to  the  universal  use  of  those  roots  for  the 
expression  of  the  same  ideas  in  other  languages  as  well  as  those  of  the  Indo- 
European  stock.  But  in  my  own  case  I  have  no  consciousness  of  any  such  con- 
nection. I  do  not  find  that  the  sound  sta  of  itself  calls  up  any  idea  in  my  mind, 
and  to  an  unlearned  English  ear  it  is  as  closely  connected  with  the  ideas  of 
stabbing,  of  stamping,  and  of  starting,  as  it  is  with  that  of  standing.  We  know 
that  our  children  do  not  speak  instinctively  at  the  present  day,  and  to  say  that 
speech  came  in  that  way  to  primitive  Man  is  simply  to  avow  our  inability  to 
give  a  rational  account  of  its  acquisition.  A  rational  theory  of  language  should 
indicate  a  process  supported  at  every  step  by  the  evidence  of  actual  experience, 
by  which  a  being,  in  every  other  respect  like  ourselves,  might  have  been  led  firom 
a  state  of  mutism  to  the  use  of  Speech.  Nor  are  the  elements  of  a  rational  answer 
to  the  problem  far  to  seek,  if  we  are  content  to  look  for  small  beginnings,  and  do 
not  regard  the  invention  of  language  as  the  work  of  some  mute  genius  of  the 
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indent  world,  forecasting  the  benefits  of  oral  communication  and  elaborating  of 
himself  a  system  of  vocal  signs. 

'  If  in  the  present  state  of  the  world>*  says  Charma, '  some  philosopher  were  to 
wonder  how  man  ever  began  these  houses,  palaces,  and  vessels  which  we  see 
around  us,  we  should  answer  that  these  were  not  the  things  that  man  began  with. 
The  savage  who  fint  tied  the  branches  of  shrubs  to  make  himself  a  shelter  was 
not  an  architect,  and  he  who  first  floated  on  the  trunk  of  a  tree  was  not  the 
creator  of  navigation.*  A  like  allowance  must  be  made  for  the  rudeness  of  the 
fi»t  steps  in  the  process  when  we  are  required  to  explain  the  origin  of  the  com- 
pficated  languages  of  civilised  life. 

If  language  was  the  work  of  human  intelligence  we  maj  be  sure  that  it  was 
accomplished  by  exceedingly  slow  degrees,  and  when  the  true  mode  of  procedure 
Is  finally  pointed  out,  we  must  not  be  surprised  if  we  meet  with  the  same  appa- 
rent disproportion  between  the  grandeur  of  the  structure  and  the  homeliness  of 
the  mechanism  by  which  it  was  reared,  which  was  found  so  great  a  stumbling- 
block  in  geology  when  the  modem  doctrines  of  that  science  began  to  prevail. 

The  first  step  is  the  great  difficulty  in  the  problem.  If  once  we  can  imagine 
a  man  like  ourselves,  only  altogether  ignorant  of  language,  placed  in  circum- 
stances under  which  he  will  be  instinctively  led  to  make  use  of  his  voice,  for  the 
purpose  of  leading  others  to  think  of  something  beyond  the  reach  of  actual 
^prehension,  we  shall  have  an  adequate  explanation  of  the  first  act  of  speech. 

Now  if  man  in  his  pristine  condition  had  the  same  instincts  with  ourselves  he 
would  doubtless,  before  he  attained  the  command  of  language,  have  expressed 
his  needs  by  means  of  gestures  or  signs  addressed  to  the  eye,  as  a  traveller  at  the 
present  day,  thrown  among  people  whose  language  was  altogether  strange  to  him, 
would  signify  his  hunger  by  pointing  to  his  mouth  and  making  semblance  of  eat- 
ing. Nor  is  there,  in  all  probability,  a  tribe  of  savages  so  stupid  as  not  to  under- 
stand gestures  of  such  a  nature.  'Tell  me,*  says  Socrates  in  the  Cratylus,  '  if 
we  had  neither  tongue  nor  voice  and  wished  to  call  attention  to  something, 
should  we  not  imitate  it  as  well  as  we  could  with  gestures  ?  Thus  if  we  wanted 
to  describe  anything  either  lofty  or  light,  we  should  indicate  it  by  raising  the 
hands  to  heaven ;  if  we  wished  to  describe  a  horse  or  other  animal,  we  should 
represent  it  by  as  near  an  approach  as  we  could  make  to  an  imitation  in  our  own 
person. 

The  instinctive  tendency  to  make  use  of  significant  gestures  was  clearly  shown 
in  the  case  of  Laura  Bridgman,  who  being  born  blind  and  deaf  afforded  a  singu- 
lar opportunity  for  studying  the  spontaneous  promptings  of  Nature.  Now  after 
Laura  had  learned  to  speak  on  her  fingers  she  would  accompany  this  artificial 
mode  of  communicating  her  thoughts  with  the  imitative  or  symbolical  gestures 
which  were  taught  her  by  Nature.  '  When  Laura  once  spoke  to  me  of  her  own 
crying  when  a  little  child,*  says  Lieber  (Smithsonian  contributions  to  Knowledge, 
voL  2),  'she  accompanied  her  words  with  a  long  face,  drawing  her  fingers  down 
the  face,  indicating  the  copious  flow  of  tears.*  She  would  also  accompany  her 
jes  and  no  with  the  ordinary  nod  and  shake  of  the  head  which  are  the  natural 
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expression  of  acceptance  and  aversion,*  and  which  in  her  case  were  certainly  not 
learned  from  observation  of  others. 

To  suppose  then  that  primitive  Man  would  spontaneously  make  use  of  gestures 
to  signify  whatever  it  was  urgently  needftd  for  him  to  make  known  to  others,  is 
merely  to  give  him  credit  for  the  same  .instinctive  tendencies  of  which  we  are 
conscious  in  ourselves.  But  strong  emotion  naturally  exhales  itself  in  vocal 
utterance  as  well  as  in  muscular  action.  Man  shouts  as  he  jumps  for  joy.  And 
tliis  tendency  is  felt  equally  by  the  deaf  and  dumb,  whose  utterances  are  com- 
monly harsh  and  disag^reeable  in  consequence  of  not  hearing  their  own  voice.  It 
was  accordingly  necessary  to  check  poor  Laura  when  inclined  to  indulge  in  thia 
mode  of  giving  vent  to  her  feelings.  She  pleaded  that '  God  had  given  her  much 
voice/  and  would  occasionally  retire  to  enjoy  the  gift  in  her  own  way  in  private. 
Man  then  is  a  vocal  animal,  and  when  an  occasion  arose  on  which  the  sign- 
making  instinct  was  called  forth  by  the  necessities  of  the  case,  he  would  as  readily 
be  led  to  imitate  sound  by  the  voice  as  shape  and  action  by  bodily  gestures. 
When  it  happened  in  the  infancy  of  communication,  that  some  sound  formed 
a  prominent  feature  of  the  matter  which  it  was  important  to  make  known,  the 
same  instinct  which  prompted  the  use  of  significant  gestures,  where  the  matter 
admitted  of  being  so  represented,  would  give  rise  to  the  use  of  the  voice  in  imi- 
tation of  the  sound  by  which  the  subject  of  communication  was  now  characterised. 

A  person  terrified  by  a  bull  would  find  it  convenient  to  make  known  the 
object  of  his  alarm  by  imitating  at  once  the  movements  of  the  animal  with  his  head, 
and  the  bellowing  with  his  voice.  A  cock  would  be  represented  by  an  attempt 
at  the  sound  of  crowing,  while  the  arms  were  beat  against  the  sides  in  imitation 
of  the  flapping  of  the  bird's  wings.  It  is  by  signs  like  these  that  Hood  describes 
his  raw  Englishman  as  making  known  his  wants  in  France. 

Moo !  I  cried  for  milk — 

If  I  wanted  bread 

My  jaws  I  set  agoing, 

And  asked  for  new-laid  eggs 

By  clapping  hands  and  crowing. 

Hood*s  Own. 

There  would  be  neither  sense  nor  fun  in  the  caricature  if  it  had  not  a  basis  of 
truth  in  human  nature,  cognisable  by  the  large  and  unspeculative  class  for  whom 
the  author  wrote. 

A  jest  must  be  addressed  to  the  most  superficial  capacities  of  apprehension,  and 
therefore  may  often  afford  better  evidence  of  a  fact  of  consciousness  than  a  train 
of  abstruse  reasoning.  It  is  on  that  account  that  so  apt  an  illustration  of  the 
only  comprehensible  origin  of  language  has  been  found  in  the  old  story  of  the 
Englishman  at  a  Chinese  banquet,  who  being  curious  as  to  the  composition  of  a 
dish  he  was  eating,  turned  round  to  his  native  servant  with  an  interrogative 
Quack,  quack  ?     The  servant  answered.  Bowwow !  intimating  as  clearly  as  if  he 

•  Me  ttimeth  thet  neb  blithelich  touward  to  thirge  Ihet  me  loveth,  and  frommard  to  thinge 
thet  me  hateth.— Ancren  Riwle,  254. 
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spoke  in  English  that  it  was  dog  and  not  duck  that  his  master  was  eating.  The 
communication  that  passed  between  them  was  essentially  language,  comprehen- 
sible to  every  one  who  was  acquainted  with  the  animals  in  question,  language 
therefore  which  might  have  been  used  by  the  first  family  of  man  as  well  as  by 
peisons  of  difierent  tongues  at  the  present  day. 

The  imitations  of  sound  made  by  primitive  Man,  in  aid  of  his  endeavours  to 
signify  his  needs  by  bodily  gestures,  would  be  very  similar  to  those  which  are 
heard  in  onr  nurseries  at  the  present  day,  when  we  represent  to  our  children 
the  lowing  of  the  cow,  the  baaing  of  the  sheep,  or  the  crowing  of  the 
cocL  The  peculiar  character  of  the  imitation  is  given  at  first  by  the  tone  of 
voice  and  more  or  less  abrupt  mode  of  utterance,  without  the  aid  of  distinct  con- 
sonantal articulation,  and  in  such  a  manner  we  have  no  difiiculty  in  making  imita- 
tions that  are  easily  recognised  by  any  child  acquainted  with  the  cry  of  the  animal. 
The  lowing  of  the  cow  is  imitated  by  the  prolonged  utterance  of  the  vowel  sound 
ea-ook  !  or,  with  an  initial  m  or  b,  which  are  naturally  produced  by  the  opening 
lips,  mooh!  or  booh!  In  the  same  way  the  cry  of  the  sheep  is  sounded  in  our  nur- 
series by  a  broken  baa'aa-ah !  in  Scotland  bae  I  or  mae !  By  degrees  the  imitative 
colouring  is  dropped,  and  the  syllables  moo  or  baa  pronounced  in  an  ordinary 
tone  of  voice  are  understood  by  the  child  as  signifying  the  cry  of  the  cow  or  the 
sheep,  and,  thus  being  associated  with  the  animals  in  question  in  the  mind  of  the 
child,  might  be  employed  to  lead  his  thoughts  to  the  animal  itself  instead  of  the 
cry  which  it  utters,  or,  in  other  words,  might  be  used  as  the  name  of  the  animal. 
It  so  happens  that  the  English  nurse  adds  the  names  cow  and  lamb,  by  which 
she  herself  knows  the  animals,  to  the  syllables  which  are  significant  to  the  child, 
who  thus  learns  to  designate  the  animals  as  moo^cow  and  baa-lamb,  but  nothing 
of  this  kind  could  take  place  at  the  commencement  of  language,  when  neither 
party  was  as  yet  in  possession  of  a  name  for  the  object  to  be  designated,  and  in 
some  cases  the  same  syllables  by  which  the  nurse  imitates  the  cry  are  used  with- 
out addition  as  the  name  of  the  animal  itself.  The  bark  of  a  dog  is  represented 
10  onr  nurseries  by  the  syllables  bow-wow,  and  the  child  is  first  taught  to  know 
the  dog  as  a  bowwow.  The  syllables  moo  (mu,  muh)  and  mae  (nie,  mdh)  in  the 
South  of  Germany  represent  the  voice  of  the  cow  and  the  sheep  or  goat,  and  with 
Swabian  children  muh  and  mdh  are  the  names  of  the  cow  and  sheep  or  goat 
(Sclunid).  In  parts  of  England  the  imitative  moo  is  lengthened  out  into  mully, 
so  the  sense  of  lowing  or  suppressed  bellowing ;  and  mully  or  mully  cow  is  the 
children's  name  of  the  cow.  The  Northamptonshire  dairymaid  calls  her  cows  to 
milking,  come  MooUs,  come  Moolls !  (Mrs  Baker).  On  the  same  principle  among 
Swabian  children  the  name  of  Molle,  Molli,  or  Mollein,  is  given  to  a  cow  or  calf. 

It  is  true  that  the  names  we  have  cited  are  appropriated  to  the  use  of  children, 
hot  it  makes  no  difference  in  the  essential  nature  of  the  contrivance,  by  whom  the 
sign  b  to  be  understood ;  and  where  we  are  seeking,  in  language  of  the  present 
djf,  £ot  analogies  with  the  first  instinctive  endeavours  to  induce  thought  in  others 
hf  the  exercise  of  the  voice,  the  more  undeveloped  the  understanding  of  the  per- 
MQ  to  whom  the  communication  is  addressed,  the  closer  we  shall  approach  to  the' 
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conditions  under  which  language  must  have  sprung  up  in  the  infancy  of  Man. 
Where  then  can  the  principle  which  first  gave  it  significance  be  sought  for  with 
so  much  reason,  as  in  the  forms  of  speech  adapted  to  the  dawning  intellect  of  our 
own  children,  and  in  the  process  by  which  it  is  made  comprehensible  to  them  ? 
Dr  Lieber,  in  his  paper  on  the  vocal  soimds  of  Laura  Bridgman  above  cited,  gives 
an  instructive  account  of  the  birth  of  a  word  under  his  own  eyes. 

'A  member  of  ray  own  femily,*  he  says,  'showed  in  early  in&ncy  a  pecu- 
liar tendency  to  form  new  words,  partly  from  sounds  which  the  child  caught, 
as  to  woh  for  to  stop,  from  the  interjection  woh/  used  by  wagoners  when 
they  wish  to  stop  their  horses  3  partly  from  symphenomenal  emission  of  sounds. 
Thus  when  the  boy  was  a  little  above  a  year  old  he  had  made  and  established  in 
the  nursery  the  word  nim  for  everything  fit  to  eat.  I  had  watched  the  growth 
of  this  word.  First,  he  expressed  his  satisfaction  at  seeing  his  meal,  when  hungry, 
by  the  natural  humming  sound,  which  all  of  us  are  apt  to  produce  when  approving 
or  pleased  with  things  of  a  common  character,  and  which  we  might  express  thus, 
hm»  Gradually,  as  his  organs  of  speech  became  more  skilful  and  repetition  made 
the  sound  more  familiar  and  clearer,  it  changed  to  the  more  articulate  um  and 
im.  Finally  an  n  was  placed  before  it,  nim  being  much  easier  to  pronounce  than 
im  when  the  mouth  has  been  closed.  But  soon  the  growing  mind  began  to 
generalise,  and  nim  came  to  signify  everything  edible  5  so  that  the  boy  would 
add  the  words  good  or  bad  which  he  learned  in  the  mean  time.  He  would  now 
say  good  nim,  bad  nim,  his  nurse  adopting  the  word  with  him.  On  one  occasion 
he  said^e  nim,  for  had,  repulsive  to  eat.  There  is  no  doubt  that  a  verb  to  nim 
for  to  eat  would  have  developed  itself,  had  not  the  ripening  mind  adopted  the 
vernacular  language  which  was  offered  to  it  ready  made.  We  have,  then,  here 
the  origin  and  history  of  a  word  which  commenced  in  a  symphenomenal  sound, 
and  gradually  became  articulate  in  sound  and  general  in  its  meaning,  as  the  organs 
of  speech,  as  well  as  the  mind  of  the  utterer,  became  more  perfect.  And  is  not 
the  history  of  this  word  a  representation  of  many  thousands  in  every  language 
now  settled  and  acknowledged  as  a  legitimate  tongue  ?  * 

Dr  Lieber  does  not  seem  to  have  been  aware  how  frequent  a  phenomenon  it 
is  which  he  describes,  nor  how  numerous  the  forms  in  actual  speech  connected 
with  the  notion  of  eating  which  may  be  traced  to  this  particular  imitation.  A 
near  rebtion  of  my  own  in  early  childhood  habitually  used  mum  or  mummum  for 
food  or  eating,  analogous  to  Magyar  mammogni,  Gr.  fiafifiuy  (Hesych.),  in  chil- 
dren's language,  to  eat.  Heinicke,  an  eminent  teacher  of  the  deaf-and-dumb 
cited  by  Tylor  (Early  Hist.,  p.  72),  says:  'AH  mutes  discover  words  for  them- 
selves for  different  things.  Among  over  fifty  whom  I  have  partially  instructed 
or  been  acquainted  with,  there  was  not  one  who  had  not  uttered  at  least  a  few 
spoken  names  which  he  had  discovered  for  himself,  and  some  were  very  clear  and 
distinct.  I  had  under  my  instruction  a  bom  deaf-mute,  nineteen  years  old,  who 
had  previously  invented  many  writeable  words  for  things.  For  instance,  he  called 
to  eat,  mumm,  to  drink,  sckipp,  &c.*  In  ordinary  speech  we  have  the  verb  to 
mump,  to  move  the  lips  with  the  mouth  closed,  to  work  over  with  the  month. 
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as  to  mump  food  (Webster) ;  to  mumble,  to  chew  with  toothless  gums  ^  Swedish 
mummsa,  to  mump,  mumble,  chew  with  difficulty  (Oehrlauder)  -,  Bavarian  mem- 
wuIm,  memmeTxn,  mumpfen,  mumpfeln,  to  move  the  lips  in  continued  chewing ; 
mampfen,  to  eat  with  a  full  mouthy  on.  mumpa,  to  fill  the  mouth,  to  eat 
greedily  (Haldorsen).  With  a  different  development  of  the  initial  sound  we  have 
GaUa  djfufi  dfeda,  djamdjamgoda  (to  say  djam,  make  djamdjam),  to  smack  in  eat- 
ing; South  Jutland  hiamsk,  voracious,  greedy ;  at  hiamske  %  sig,  to  eat  in  a  greedy 
swinish  manner  (Molbech)  ;  Swedish  dialect  gamsa,  jamsa  (yamsa),  jammia, 
jumla,  to  chew  laboriously,  to  mumble,  leading  to  the  Yorkshire  yam,  to  eat; 
jamming,  eating,  or  more  particularly  the  audibility  of  the  masticating  process 
(Whitby  GL).  To  yam  is  a  slang  term  for  eating  among  sailors.  In  the  Negro 
Dutch  of  Surinam  nyam  is  to  eat ;  nyam  nyam,  £x>d  (Tylor,  Primitive  Culture,  i. 
186).  The  Chinese  child  uses  nam  for  eat,  agreeing  with  Fin.  nama  (in  chil- 
dren's language),  Sw.  namnam,  Wolof  nabenabe,  delicacies,  tidbits  -,  Zooloo  nam- 
hita,  to  smack  the  lips  after  eating  or  tasting,  and  thence  to  be  tasteful,  to  beplea- 
lant  to  the  mind  5  Soosoo  (W.  Africa)  nimnim,  to  taste  5  Vei  (W.  Africa)  nimi, 
palatable,  savory,  sweet  (Koelle).  And  as  picking  forbidden  food  would  afford 
the  earliest  and  most  natural  type  of  appropriating  or  stealing,  it  is  probable  that 
we  have  here  the  origin  of  the  slang  word  nim,  to  take  or  steal  (indicated  in  the 
name  of  Corporal  Nym),  as  weU  as  the  Sw.  dial,  nimma,  Grothic  niman,  to  take. 
Kmnd  up,  taken  up  hastily  on  the  sly,  stolen,  snatched  (Whitby  GL).  '  Mother- 
veil,  the  Scotch  poet,*  says  the  author  of  Modern  Slang, '  thought  the  old  word 
nim  (to  snatch  or  pick  up)  was  derived  from  nam,  nam,  the  tiny  words  or  cries 
of  an  infant  when  eating  anything  which  pleases  its  little  palate.  A  negro  pro- 
verb has  the  word :  Buckra  man  nam  crab,  crab  nam  buckra  man.  Or,  in  the 
backra  man's  language :  White  man  eat  [or  steal]  the  crab,  and  the  crab  eats 
the  white  man.* — ^p.  180. 

The  traces  of  imitation  as  a  living  principle  giving  significance  to  words  have 
been  recognised  from  the  earliest  period,  and  as  it  was  the  only  principle  on 
which  the  possibility  of  coining  words  came  home  to  the  comprehension  of  every 
oae,  it  was  called  Onomaiopoeia,  or  word-making,  'vi^hile  the  remaining  stock  of 
language  was  vaguely  regarded  as  having  come  by  inheritance  firom  the  first 
cstablishers  of  speech.  '  'Gi^o/iaroircM/a  quidem,*  says  Quintilian, '  id  est,  fictio  no- 
minis,  Graecis  inter  maximas  habita  virtutes,  nobis  vix  permittitur.  £t  sunt  plurima 
its  poBita  ab  iis  qui  sermonem  primi  fecerunt,  aptantes  adfectibus  vocem.  Nam 
mugitus  et  sibUus  et  murmur  inde  venerunt.*  And  Diomedes,  '  'Ovofiaroroda  est 
dictio  cxinfigurata  ad  imitandam  vocis  confusae  significationem,  ut  tinnitus  aeris, 
dangorqae  tubarum.  Item  quum  dicimus  valvos  stridere,  oves  balare,  aves  tin- 
nreJ' — Lench,  Sprach-philosophie  der  Alten,  iii.  130-1.  Quintilian  instances  the 
words  used  by  Homer  for  the  twanging  of  the  bow  (X/y(e  ^160),  and  the  fizzing 
of  the  fiery  stake  {ielit)  in  the  eye  of  Polyphemus. 

The  principle  is  admitted  in  a  grudging  way  by  Max  Muller  (2nd  Series,  p. 
^) :  'There  are  in  many  languages  words,  if  we  can  call  them  so,  consisting  of 
OMve  imitBtlow  of  tbe  cries  of  animals  or  the  sounds  of  nature,  and  some  of  them 
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have  been  carried  along  by  the  stream  of  language  into  the  current  of  nouns  and 
verbs.'  And  elsewhere  (p.  89)  with  less  hesitation, '  That  sounds  can  be  rendered 
in  language  by  sounds,  and  that  each  language  possesses  a  large  stock  of  words 
imitating  the  sounds  given  out  by  certain  things,  who  would  deny  ?  * 

We  could  not  have  a  clearer  admission  of  the  imitative  principle  as  a  vera 
causa  in  the  origination  of  language.  Yet  in  general  he  revolts  against  so  simple 
a  solution  of  the  problem. 

'I  doubt/  he  says,  speaking  of  words  formed  on  the  bowwow  principle, 
'  whether  it  deserves  the  name  of  language.'  • '  l£  the  principle  of  onomatopoeia 
b  applicable  anywhere  it  would  be  in  the  formation  of  the  names  of  animals. 
Yet  we  listen  in  vain  for  any  similarity  between  goose  and  cackling,  hen  and  cluck-^ 
ing,  duck  and  quacking,  sparrow  and  chirping,  dove  and  cooing,  hog  and  grunting^ 
cat  and  mewing,  between  dog  and  harking,  yelping,  snarling,  and  growling.  We 
do  not  speak  of  a  howwow,  but  of  a  dog.  We  speak  of  a  cow,  not  of  a  moo  ;  of 
a  lamb,  not  of  a  haa' — Lect.  p.  363. 

We  shall  answer  the  objection  by  showing  that  the  name  of  the  animal  in 
the  greater  part  of  the  instances  specified  by  Miiller  is  a  plain  onomatopoeia  in 
one  language  or  another  -,  that  we  do  speak  of  a  Moo  and  of  a  Baa  in  some  other 
language  if  not  in  English,  and  that  this  plan  of  designation  is  widely  spread  over 
every  region  of  the  world,  and  applied  to  every  kind  of  animal  which  utters  a 
notable  sound.  As  far  as  the  cry  itself  is  concerned  it  would  hardly  occur  to 
any  one  to  doubt  that  the  word  used  to  designate  the  utterance  of  a  particular 
animal  would  be  taken  from  imitation  of  the  sound.  When  once  it  is  admitted 
that  there  is  an  instinctive  tendency  to  imitation  in  Man,  it  seems  self-evident 
that  he  would  make  use  of  that  means  of  representing  any  particular  sound  that 
he  was  desirous  of  bringing  to  the  notice  of  his  fellow.  And  it  is  only  on  this 
principle  that  we  can  account  for  the  great  variety  of  the  terms  by  which  the 
cries  of  different  animals  are  expressed.  Indeed,  we  still  for  the  most  part  recog- 
nise the  imitative  intent  of  such  words  as  the  clucking  of  hens,  cackling  or 
gaggling  of  geese,  gobbling  of  a  turkey-cock,  quacking  of  ducks  or  frogs,  cawing 
or  quawking  of  rooks,  croaking  of  frogs  or  ravens,  cooing  or  crooing  of  doves, 
hooting  of  owls,  bumping  of  bitterns,  chirping  of  sparrows  or  crickets,  twittering 
of  swallows,  chattering  of  pies  or  monkeys,  neighing  or  whinnying  of  horses, 
purring  or  mewing  of  cats,  yelping,  howling,  barking,  snarling  of  dogs,  grunting 
or  squealing  of  hogs,  bellowing  of  bulls,  lowing  of  oxen,  bleating  of  sheep,  baaing 
or  maeing  of  lambs. 

While  ewes  shall  bleat  and  little  lambkins  mae. — Ramsay. 

But  the  cry  of  an  animal  can  hardly  be  brought  to  mind  without  drawing  with  it 
the  thoughts  of  the  animal  itself.  Thus  the  imitative  utterance,  intended  in  the 
first  instance  to  represent  the  cry,  might  be  used,  when  circumstances  required, 
for  the  purpose  of  bringing  the  animal,  or  anything  connected  with  it,  before  the 
thoughts  of  our  hearer,  or,  in  other  words,  might  be  used  as  the  designation  of 
the  animal  or  of  anvthing  associated  with  it.     If  I  take  refuge  in  an  African 
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village  and  imitate  the  roaring  of  a  lion  while  I  anxiously  point  to  a  neighbour- 
ing thicket^  I  shall  intimate  pretty  clearly  to  the  natives  that  a  lion  is  lurking  in 
that  direction.  Here  the  imitation  of  the  roar  will  be  practically  used  as  the 
name  of  a  Hon.  The  gestures  with  which  I  point  will  signify  that  an  object  of 
terror  is  in  the  thicket,  and  the  sound  of  my  voice  will  specify  that  object  as  a 
lion. 

The  signification  is  carried  on  from  the  cow  to  the  milk  which  it  produces,  when 
Hood  makes  his  Englishman  ask  for  milk  by  an  imitative  moo.  In  the  same  way 
the  representation  of  the  clucking  of  a  hen  by  the  syllables  cock  !  cock  !  gack  1 
gack  !  (preserved  in  It.  coccolare,  Bav.  gackem,  to  cluck)  gives  rise  to  the  forms 
coco,  kui6,  and  gaggele  or  gagkelein,  which  are  used  as  the  designation  of  an  egg 
in  the  nursery  lang^ge  of  France,  Hungary,  and  Bavaria  respectively.  In 
Basque,  kokoratz  represents  the  clucking  of  a  hen,  and  koko  (in  children's  speech) 
the  egg  which  it  announces  (Salaberry).  It  is  among  birds  that  the  imitative 
nature  of  the  name  is  seen  with  the  clearest  evidence,  and  is  most  universally  ad- 
mitted. We  all  are  ^miliar  with  the  voice  of  the  cuckoo,  which  we  hail  as  the 
harbinger  of  spring.  We  imitate  the  sound  with  a  modulated  hoo-hoo,  harden- 
ing into  a  more  conventional  cook-coo,  and  we  call  the  bird  cuckoo  with  a  continued 
consciousness  of  the  intrinsic  significance  of  the  name.  The  voice  of  the  bird  is 
so  singularly  distinct  that  there  is  hardly  any  variation  in  the  syllables  used  to  re- 
present the  sound  in  difierent  languages.  In  Lat.  it  is  cuculus  (coo-coo-l-us),  in 
Gr.  Koccu£,  in  6.  kuckuck  {cook-cook)  or  guckguck.  In  Sanscrit  the  cry  is  written 
kuh&,  and  the  bird  is  called  kuhiika,  kuhH-rava  (rava,  sound),  whose  sound  is 
hikii — (Pictet,  Origines  Indo-Europeennes).  We  represent  the  cry  of  birds  of 
the  crow  kind  by  the  syllable  caw  or  quawk,  which  is  unmistakeably  the  source 
of  the  name  in  the  most  distant  dialects,  as  Du.  kauwe,  kae,  Picard  cau,  a  daw, 
Sanscr.  kdka,  Arabic  kdk,  gh^k,  Georgian  quaki,  Malay  gdgak,  Barabra  koka, 
Manchu  kaha,  a  crow  (Pictet).  British  Columbia  kahkah,  a  crow.  Long- 
fellow in  his  Hiawatha  gives  kahkahgee  as  the  Algonquin  name  of  the  raven. 
The  imitative  nature  of  such  names  as  tliese  have  been  recognised  fix>m  the 
earliest  times,  and  a  Sanscrit  writer  of  at  least  the  4th  century  before  Christ  is 
quoted  by  Miiller  (Lect.  i.  380,  4th  ed.).  'Kdka,  crow,  is  an  imitation  of  the 
sound  {kdku  kdku,  according  to  Durga),  and  this  is  very  common  among  birds.' 
But  already  Philosophy  was  beginning  to  get  the  better  of  common  sense,  and 
tlie  author  continues :  *  Aupamanyava  however  maintains  that  imitation  of  the 
sound  does  never  take  place.  He  therefore  derives  kdka,  crow,  fit>m  apakd- 
layitauya ;  i.  e.  a  bird  that  is  to  be  driven  away.'  Another  Sanscrit  name  for 
the  crow  is  kdrava  (whose  voice  is  kd),  obviously  formed  on  the  same  plan  with 
kuhurava  (whose  voice  is  kuh^  for  the  cuckoo.  Yet  the  word  is  cited  by  Miil- 
ler as  an  example  of  the  fallacious  derivations  of  the  onomatopceists.  Kdrava,  he 
says,  is  supposed  to  show  some  similarity  to  the  cry  of  the  raven.  But  as  soon  as 
we  analyse  the  word  we  find  that  it  is  of  a  difierent  structure  firom  cuckoo  or 
cock,  h  is  derived  firom  a  root  ru  or  km,  having  a  general  predicative  power, 
^  means  a  shouter,  a  caller,  a  crier  (p.  349,  ist  ed.).     Sometimes  the  hoarse 
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sound  of  the  cry  of  this  kind  of  bird  introduces  an  r  into  the  imitative  syUable^ 
and  we  use  the  verb  to  croak  to  designate  their  ciy,  while  crofuk,  in  the  North  of 
England,  is  the  name  for  a  crow.  So  we  have  Polish  krukaS,  to  croak,  kruk^  a 
crow  5  Lith.  kraukti,  to  croak,  krauMt/s,  a  crow  5  Du.  kraeyen,  to  caw  or  croak^ 
krcLeye,  6.  krdhe,  a  crow.  The  corresponding  verbal  fisrms  in  Grerman  and  Eng- 
lish krdhen,  to  crow,  have  been  appropriated  by  arbitrary  custom  to  the  cry  of  the 
cock,  but  the  word  is  not  less  truly  imitative  because  it  is  adapted  to  represent 
dilFerent  cries  of  somewhat  similar  sound.  In  South  America  a  crowlike  bird  is 
called  caracara. 

The  crowing  of  a  cock  is  represented  by  the  syllables  kikeriki  in  c,  coqueri" 
cot  in  Fr.,  cacaracd  in  Languedoc,  leaving  no  doubt  of  the  imitative  origin  of 
Illyrian  kukurekati,  Malay  kukuk,  to  crow,  as  well  as  of  Sanscr.  kukkuta.  Fin. 
kukko,  Esthonian  kikkcts,  Yoruba  koklo,  Ibo  akoka,  Zulu  kuku,  and  b.  cock. 

The  cooing  or  crooing  (as  it  was  formerly  called)  of  a  dove  is  signified  in  o. 
by  the  verbs  gurren  or  girren,  Da.  kurre,  girre,  Du.  korren,  kirren,  koeren.  To  a 
Latin  ear  it  must  l^iave  sounded  tur,  tur,  giving  turtur  (and  thence  It.  tirtora, 
tortSla,  Sp.  tSrtola,  and  b.  turtle)  as  the  Lat.  name  of  the  bird,  the  imitative 
nature  of  which  has  been  universally  recognised  from  its  reduplicate  form.  Alba-> 
nian  tourre,  Heb.  tdr,  a  dove.  In  Peru  turtuli  is  one  kind  of  dove ;  cuculi 
another.    Hindi,  ghughu,  Pers.  kuku,  gugu,  wood-pigeon. 

The  plaintive  cry  of  the  peewit  is  with  no  less  certainty  represented  in  the 
names  by  which  the  bird  is  known  in  different  European  dialects,  in  which  we 
recognise  a  fundamental  resemblance  in  sound,  with  a  great  variety  in  the  par- 
ticular consonants  used  in  the  construction  of  the  word :  English  peewit,  Scotch 
peeweip,  teewhoop,  tuquheit,  Dutch  kievit,  German  kiebitz,  Lettish  kiekuts,  Magy. 
bibits,  libuts,  Swedish  kowipa,  French  dishuit,  Arabic  tdtwii.  The  consonants  /, 
p,  k,  produce  a  nearly  similar  effect  in  the  imitation  of  inarticulate  sounds,  and 
when  an  interchange  of  these  consonants  is  found  in  parallel  forms  (that  is, 
synonymous  forms  of  similar  structure),  either  in  the  same  or  in  related  dialects, 
it  may  commonly  be  taken  as  evidence  that  the  imitative  force  of  the  word  has 
been  felt  at  no  distant  period. 

The  hooting  of  the  owl  is  a  note  that  peculiarly  invites  imitation,  and  accord- 
ingly it  has  given  rise  to  a  great  variety  of  names  the  imitative  character  of  which 
cannot  be  mistaken.  Thus  Latin  ulula  may  be  compared  with  ululare,  or  Gr. 
oXoXv^eir,  to  cry  loudly.  In  French  we  have  hulotte  from  huller,  to  howl  or 
yell,  as  Welsh  kwan  from  hwa,  to  hoot.  Lat.  bubo,  Fr.  hibou.  It.  gufo,  German 
buhu,  uhu,  Mod.Gr.  coucouva,  coccovaec,  Walachian  coucouveike,  Algonquin  kas 
kos-koo^,  are  all  direct  imitations  of  the  repeated  cry. 

'The  cry  of  the  owl,*  says  Stier  in  Kuhn*s  Zeitschriffc,  xi.  p.  a  19,  * ku-ku-* 
ku-va-i  is  in  the  south  (of  Albania)  the  frequent  origin  of  the  name,  in  which 
sometimes  the  first,  sometimes  the  second  part,  and  sometimes  both  together, 
are  represented.* 

Mr  Farrar  in  his  Chapters  on  Language  (p.  24)  observes  that  if  the  vocabu- 
lary of  almost  any  savage  nation  is  examined,  the  name  of  an  animal  will  gen- 
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enllf  be  found  to  be  an  onomatopoeia,  and  he  cites  from  Threlkeld's  Australian 
Grammar  kmg-kfh-rong,  the  emu ;  pip-pUta,  a  small  hawk ;  kong-kong,  frogs ; 
all  expreaslj  mentioned  by  the  author  as  taking  their  names  from  their  ciy.  No 
one  will  doubt  that  the  name  of  the  pelican  karong-karong  is  formed  in  the  same 
manaer.  Mr  Bates  gives  us  several  examples  from  the  Amazons.  '  Sometimes 
one  of  these  little  bands  [of  Toucans]  is  seen  perched  for  hours  together  among 
the  topmoft  branches  of  high  trees  giving  vent  to  their  remarkably  loud,  shrill, 
and  yelping  cry.  These  cries  have  a  vague  resemblance  to  the  syllables  tocano, 
tocano,  and  hence  the  Indian  name  of  this  genus  of  birds.* — ^Naturalist  on  the 
Amazons,  i.  337.  Speaking  of  a  cricket  he  says,  'The  natives  call  it  tanand,  in 
allusion  to  its  music,  which  is  a  sharp  resonant  stridulation  resembling  the  sylla- 
bles ta-na-nd,  ia-na-nd,  succeeding  each  other  with  little  intermission.' — ^i.  250. 
We  ttuj  compare  the  Parmesan  tananai,  loud  noise,  rumour  ^  Arabic  tantanat, 
sound,  resounding  of  musical  instruments. — Catafogo. 

The  name  of  the  cricket  indeed,  of  which  there  are  infinite  varieties,  may 
commonly *be  traced  to  representations  of  the  sharp  chirp  of  the  insect.  Thus 
E.  cricket  is  firom  crick,  representing  a  short  sharp  sound,  as  ^  6.  schrecke, 
(heitschrecke),  schrickel,  firom  schrick,  a  sharp  sound  as  of  a  glass  cracking 
(Schmeller).  o.  schirke.  Fin.  sirkka,  may  be  compared  with  o.  zirken,  oe.  chirk, 
to  chirp ;  Lith.  swirplys  with  o.  sckwirren,  to  chirp ;  Lat.  grylbis,  o,  grille,  with 
Fr.  grillen,  to  creak }  Bret  skril  with  n.  skryle^  Sc.  sJ^rl,  to  shrill  or  sound 
sharp.  The  Arabic  sarsor,  Corean  sirsor,  Albanian  tsentsir,  Basque  guirquirra 
carry  thdr  imitative  character  on  their  face. 

The  designation  of  insects  from  the  hunmiing,  booming,  buzzing,  droning 

noises  which  they  make  in  their  flight  is  very  common.     We  may  cite  Gr. 

fioftfivXtoQ,  the  humble-  or  bumble-bee,  or  a  gnat ;  Sanscr.  bambhara,  bee,  bamba, 

fly,  'words  imitative  of  humming  * — Pictet  5  Australian  bumberoo,  a  fly  (Tylor)^ 

GaUa  bomhi,  a  beetle ;  GSerman  hummel,  the  drone  or  non-working  bee ;  Sanscr. 

dma,  a  bee,  Lithuanian  tranas,  German  drohne,  a  drone,  to  be  compared  with 

Sanscr.  dhran,  to  sound,  German  dr&nen,  to  hum,  resound,  Danish  dr&n,  din, 

peal,  hollow  noise,  Gaelic  dranndan,  humming,  buzzing,  growling.    The  drone 

of  a  bagpipe  is  the  open  pipe  which  keeps  up  a  monotonous  humming  while  the 

tune  is  playing.     The  cockchafier  is  known  by  the  name  of  the  buzzard  in  the 

North  of  England. 

'  And  I  eer'd  un  a  bumming  away 

Like  a  buuard<lock  o'er  my  eead.' — ^Tenn3rson,  Northern  Fanner. 

Basque    burrumba,  a  muttering   noise  as    of  distant    thunder;"  a  cockchafer 

(Sabberri).     The  Welsh  chwymu,  to  buzz  (corresponding  to  Swedish  hurra  and 

B.  whirr),  gives  rise  to  chwymores,  a  hornet,  and  probably  indicates  that  g. 

homiu  and  s.  hamei  are  from  the  buzzing  flight  of  the  animal,  and  not  from  its 

sdng  considered  as  a  horn.    The  name  of  the  gnat  may  be  explained  from 

Norse  gnetta,  kneita,  to  rustle,  give  a  faint  sound,  Danish  gnaddre,  to  grumble. 

Coming  to  the  names  of  domestic  animals  we  have  seen  that  the  lowing  of 

tbe  ox  is  repreaeoted  by  the  syllables  boo  and  moo.     In  the  N.  of  England  it  is 
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caUed  booing,  and  a  Spanish  proverb  cited  by  Tylor  (Prim.  Cult.  i88)  shows 
that  the  same  mode  of  representing  the  sound  is  familiar  in  Spain.  ^Habl6  el 
buey  e  dijd  bu/*  The  ox  spoke  and  said  boo  /  From  this  mode  of  representing  the 
sound  are  formed  Lith.  bubauti  (to  boo-boo),  to  bellow  like  a  bull,  Zulu  bubula, 
to  low,  and  (as  we  apply  the  term  bellowing  to  the  loud  shouting  of  men)  Gr. 
fioav,  to  shout,  Liat.  boo,  to  shout,  to  make  a  loud  deep  sound.  From  the  same 
imitative  syllable  are  Lith.  bubenH,  to  grumble  as  distant  thunder ;  biHbnas,  a 
drum ;  biibliti,  to  bump  as  a  bittern ;  Illyr.  bubati,  to  beat  hard,  to  make  a  noise; 
Galla  boa,  to  boohoo,  to  weep. 

In  barbarous  languages  the  notion  of  action  is  frequently  expressed,  and  a 
verbal  form  given  to  the  word  by  the  addition  o£  elements  signifying  make  or 
say.  Thus  from  mamook,  make,  the  traders'  jargon  of  Columbia  has 
mamook'poo,  to  make  poo,  to  shoot;  mamoo-heekeek,  to  make  laugh,  to 
amuse. — ^Tylor.  The  Galla  uses  goda,  to  make,  and  djeda,  to  say,  in  the 
same  way,  and  from  bilbil,  imitation  of  a  ringing  sound,  it  has  bilbilgoda, 
to  ring,  to  sound.  The  same  office  is  performed  in  an  advanced  stage  of  language 
in  a  more  compendious  way  by  the  addition  of  an  l,2ik  or  ^,  or  2l  %  to  the  im- 
itative syllable.  Thus  from  miau,  representing  the  mew  of  a  cat,  the  Fr.  forms 
miau'l-er,  as  the  Illyr.  (with  a  subsidiary  k),  maukati,  to  mew.  From  baa,  or 
bae,  are  formed  Lat.  ba-l-are,  Fr.  bi-l-er,  to  baa  or,  bleat  5  from  bau,  represent- 
ing the  bark  of  a  dog,  Piedmontese  fi  bau,  or  bau-l-i,  to  make  bow,  to  bow- 
wow or  bark.  The  Piedm.  verb  is  evidently  identical  with  our  own  bawl,  to 
shout,  or  with  on.  baula,  to  low  or  bellow,  whence  baula,  a  cow,  bauli,  bolt, 
w.  bwla,  a  bull.  In  Swiss  the  verb  takes  the  form  of  bullen,  agreeing  exactly 
with  Lith.  bullus  and  e.  bulL  On  the  same  principle,  from  the  imitative  moo 
instead  of  boo,  the  Northampton  dairymaid  calls  her  cows  moolls. 

The  formation  of  the  verb  by  a  subsidiary  k  or  g  gives  Gr.  fjivKaofjiai,  Illyr. 
mukati,  bukati,  Lat.  mugire,  OFr.  mugler,  bugler.  Da.  boge,  to  low  j  and  thence 
Lat.  buculus,  a  bullock,  bucula,  2l  heifer,  Fr.  bugle,  a  buffalo,  bullock,  a  name 
preserved  in  our  bugle-ham.  With  these  analogies,  and  those  which  will  presently 
be  found  in  the  designations  of  the  sheep  or  goat  and  their  cries,  it  is  truly  sur- 
prising to  meet  with  linguistic  scholars  who  deny  that  the  imitative  boo  can  be 
the  origin  of  forms  like  Gr.  (iovc,  Lat.  bos,  bovis.  It.  bue,  ox,  Norse  bu,  cattle,  w. 
bu,  Gael,  bo,  Manx  booa,  Hottentot  bou  (Dapper),  Cochin  Chinese  bo  (T)4or),  a 
cow.  Yet  Geiger,  in  his  Ursprung  der  menschlichen  Sprache  [1868],  p.  167, 
plainly  asserts  that  the  supposition  of  such  an  origin. is  inadmissible.  His  analysis 
leads  him  to  the  conclusion  that  the  words  jSovc  and  cow  may  be  traced  to  a 
common  origin  in  the  root  gvav,  and  therefore  cannot  be  taken  from  the  cry  of 
the  animal.  But  when  I  find  that  the  ox  is  widely  called  Boo  among  different 
families  of  men  firom  Connemara  to  Cochin  China,  it  seems  to  me  far  more  cer- 
tain that  the  name  is  taken  from  the  booing  of  the  animal  than  any  dogmas  can 
be  that  are  laid  down  concerning  such  abstractions  as  the  Sanscrit  roots. 
•  The  cry  of  the  sheep  or  goat  is  universally  imitated  by  the  syllables  baa,  bae, 
fhah,  mae,  as  that  of  the  cow  by  boo,  or  moo,  and  in  Hottentot  baa  was  the 
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Dame  of  a  sheep^  as  bau  of  an  ox.     In  the  Vei  of  W.  Africa  haa,  in  Wolof 
toe,  a  goat 

With  a  subudiary  k  or  g  the  imitative  syllable  produces  Swiss  hdggen,  hddg. 
gn,  Magy.  bek-eg-ni,  beg-et-ni,  Illyr.  beknuH,  to  bleat,  and  thus  explains  the  origin 
of  forms  like  Sw.  hAgge  (Rietz),  a  sheep  or  ewe,  Gr.  jS^nn;,  jS^rov  (Hesych.),  a 
sbeep  or  goat,  Illyr.  bekavica,  a  sheep.  It.  becco,  a  goat.  From  the  imitative  mae^ 
we  have  Sanscr.  men&da  (ndda,  sound,  ciy)^  a  goat ;  and  with  the  subsidiary  k  or 
g,  Gr.  iniKooiiai^  /iifcaf m,  lUyr.  meketatiy  mecati,  o.  meckem,  Magy.  mekegni,  Gael. 
mngeal,  Vorarlberg  mdggila  (corresponding  to  Fr.  meugler,  for  the  voice  of  the 
ox),  to  bleat ;  Grr.  fitixahQj  goats,  lambs. 

The  same  radical  with  a  subsidiary  /  gives  GraeL  meil,  Manx  meilee,  to  bleat^ 
showing  the  origin  of  Scotch  Mailie,  as  the  proper  name  of  a  tame  sheep,  and  of 
Gr.  fi^Xoy  (maelon),  a  sheep  or  a  goat,  and  Circassian  maylley,  a  sheep  (Lowe). 

The  name  of  the  hog  is  another  instance  where  MiiUer  implicitly  denies  all 
resemblance  with  the  characteristic  noises  of  the  animal.  And  it  is  true  there  is 
no  similarity  between  hog  and  grunt,  but  the  snorting  sounds  emitted  by  a  pig 
may  be  imitated  at  least  as  weU  by  the  syllables  hoch,  hock  (giving  to  ch  the 
guttural  sound  of  Welsh  and  Breton),  as  by  grunt.  In  evidence  of  the  aptness  of 
thb  imitation,  we  may  cite  the  cry  used  in  Suffolk  in  driving  pigs,  remembering 
that  the  cries  addressed  to  animals  are  commonly  taken  from  noises  made  by 
themselves.  '  In  driving,  or  in  any  way  persuading,  this  obstinate  race,  we  have 
no  other  imperative  than  hooe !  hooe !  in  a  deep  nasal,  guttural  tone,  appropri- 
ately compounded  of  a  groan  and  a  grunt.* — Moor's  Suffolk  words,  in  v.  sus-sus. 
Heoce  Breton  hoc  ha,  to  grunt,  and  hoch,  houch,  w.  hwch,  a  hog,  leaving  little 
doubt  as  to  the  imitative  origin  of  the  e.  name.  In  like  manner  we  find  Lap- 
pish Mnorkeset,  to  grunt,  undoubtedly  imitative,  and  snorke,  a  pig ;  Fin.  naskia,  to 
smack  like  a  pig  in  eating,  and  nasJti,  a  pig.  If  Curtius  had  been  aware  of  the 
Sc.  grumpf,  a  g^nt,  and  grumphie,  a  sow,  he  would  hardly  have  connected 
Hesychius*  yp6fi^c,  a  sow,  with  the  root  yp&^,  applied  to  the  rooting  of  the  ani- 
mal with  its  snout.  Moreover,  although  the  imitation  embodied  in  Lat.  grun^ 
nre,  Pr.  grogner,  and  b.  grunt,  does  not  produce  a  name  of  the  animal  itself^ 
it  gives  rise  to  It.  grugno,  Fr.  groin,  e.  grunny,  the  snout  of  a  pig,  and  thence 
grwH,  the  snout-shaped  projections  running  out  into  the  sea,  by  which  the  shingle 
of  oar  southern  coast  is  protected.  And  obviously  it  is  equally  damaging  to 
MiiOer's  line  of  argument  whether  the  onomatopoeia  supplies  a  name  of  the  ani- 
mal or  only  of  his  snout. 

Among  the  designations  of  a  dog  the  term  cur,  signifying  a  snarling,  ill-bred 
dog,  may  with  tolerable  certainty  be  traced  to  an  imitative  source  in  on.  kurra, 
to  snarl,  growl,  grumble,  g.  kurren,  to  rumble,  grumble.  Kurren  und  murren, 
iS-oatnred  jangling ;  Sc.  curmurring,  grumbling,  rumbling.  The  g.  kurre,  oe. 
currtjish  (as  Da.  knurjisk,  from  knurre,  to  growl,  mutter,  purr),  is  applied  to 
tile  gomanl  on  account  of  the  grumbling  sounds  which  that  fish  is  said  to  utter. 
It  is  probable  ako  that  e.  hound,  6.  hund,  a  dog,  may  be  identical  with  Esthon. 
liuni  (gen.  hundi),  a  wolf,  from  hundama,  to  howl,  corresponding  to  oho.  hunon. 
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to  yelp,  Sc.  hune,  to  whiae.     So  Sanscr.  Mraoa  (whose  ciy  is  M),  a  jackal 
(Benfey). 

The  nursery  names  of  a  horse  are  commonly  taken  from  the  cries  used  in  the 
management  of  the  animal,  which  serve  the  purpose  as  well  as  the  cries  of  the 
animal  itself,  since  all  that  is  wanted  is  the  representation  of  a  sound  associated  in 
a  lively  manner  with  the  thought  of  the  creature  to  be  named. 

In  England  the  cry  to  make  a  horse  go  on  is  gee,  and  the  nursery  name  for  a 
horse  is  geegee.  In  Grermany  hott  is  the  cry  to  make  a  horse  turn  to  the  right  y 
ho,  to  the  left,  and  the  horse  is  with  children  called  hotte-pdrd  (Danneil),  huU- 
jenho-peerd  (Holstein  Idiot.).  In  Switzerland  the  nursery  name  is  kottihuh,  as 
in  Yorkshire  highty  (Craven  Gloss.),  from  the  cry  kait,  to  turn  a  horse  to  the 
right.  In  Finland,  humma,  the  cry  to  stop  or  back  a  horse,  is  used  in  nursery 
language  as  the  name  of  the  animal.  The  cry  to  back  a  horse  in  Westerwald  b 
huff  whence  houfe,  to  go  backwards.  The  same  cry  in  Devonshire  takes  the 
form  of  haap  !  haap  hcu:k  I  Provincial  Da.  hoppe  dig  /  back !  From  the  cry  thus 
used  in  stopping  a  horse  the  animal  in  nursery  lang^ge  is  called  hoppe  in  Frisian 
(Outzen),  houpy  in  Craven,  while  hupp-peerdken  in  Holstein  is  a  hobl^  horse  or 
child's  wooden  horse.  Thus  we  are  led  to  the  Fr.  hobin,  s.  hobby,  a  little  am- 
bling horse,  o.  hoppe,  a  mare,  Esthonian  hobbo,  hobben,  a  horse. 

In  the  face  of  so  many  examples  it  is  in  rain  for  Miiller  to  speak  of  onomato- 
poeia as  an  exceptional  principle  giving  rise  to  a  few  insignificant  names,  but  ex- 
ercising no  appreciable  influence  in  the  formation  of  real  language.     '  The  ono- 
matopoeic theory  goes  very  smoothly  as  long  as  it  deals  with  cackling  hens  and 
quacking  ducks,  but  round  that  poultry-yard  there  is  a  dead  wall,  and  we  soon 
find  that  it  is  behind  that  wall  that  language  really  begins.' — 2nd  Series,  p.  91. 
'  There  are  of  course  some  names,  such  as  cuckoo,  which  are  clearly  formed  by  an 
imitation  of  sound.     But  words  of  this  kind  are,  like  artificial  flowers,  without  a 
root.    They  are  sterile  and  unfit  to  express  anything  beyond  the  one  object  which 
they  imitate.*     '  As  the  word  cuckoo  predicates  nothing  but  the  sound  of  a  par- 
ticular bird,  it  could  never  be  applied  for  expressing  any  general  quality  in  which 
other  animals  might  share,  and  the  only  derivations  to  which  it  might  give  rise 
are  words  expressive  of  a  metaphorical  likeness  with  the  bird.' — ist  Series,  p.  365. 
The  author  has  been  run  away  with  by  his  own  metaphorical  language.     An 
onomatopoeia  can  only  be  said  to  have  no  root  because  it  is  itself  a  living  root,  as 
well  adapted  to  send  forth  a  train  of  derivations  as  if  it  was  an  offshoot  from 
some  anterior  stock.     If  a  certain  character  is  strongly  marked  in  an  animal,  the 
name  of  the  animal  is  equally  likely  to  be  used  in  the  metaphorical  designation 
of  the  character  in  question,  whether  it  was  taken  from  the  cry  of  the  animal  or 
from  some  other  peculiarity.    The  ground  of  the  metaphor  lies  in  the  nature  of 
the  animal,  and  can  in  no  degree  be  affected  by  the  principle  on  which  the  name  of 
the  species  is  formed.     Thus  the  comparison  with  artificial  flowers  becomes  a 
transparent  fallacy  which  the  author  ought  at  once  to  have  erased,  when  he  found 
himself  in  the  same  page  indicating  derivatives  like  cuckold,  coquette,  cockade, 
coquelicot,  as  springing  from  his  types  of  a  lifeless  stock.     If  onomatopoeias  can 
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be  med  in  giving  names  to  things  that  bear  a  metaphorical  likeness  to  the  ori- 
gioal  object^  what  is  there  to  limit  their  efficiency  in  the  formation  of  language  ? 
And  how  can  the  indication  of  such  derivatives  as  the  foregoing,  be  reconciled 
with  the  assertion  that  there  is  a  sharp  line  of  demarcation  between  the  region  of 
ooomatopoeia  and  the  '  real  *  commencement  of  language  ?     The  important  ques- 
tion is  not  what  number  of  words  can  be  traced  to  an  imitative  source^  but 
whether  there  is  any  difference  in  kind  between  them  add  other  words. 

The  imitative  principle  will  in  no  degree  be  impugned  by  bringing  forwards 
any  number  of  names  which  cannot  be  shown  to  have  sprung  from  direct  imita- 
tiofi,  for  no  rational  onomatopceist  ever  supposed  that  all  names  were  formed  on 
that  principle.  It  is  only  at  the  very  beginning  of  language  that  the  name  would 
necessarily  be  taken  from  representations  of  sounds  connected  with  the  animal. 
As  soon  as  a  little  command  of  language  was  attained,  a  more  obvious  means  of 
designation  would  finequently  be  found  in  something  connected  with  the  appear- 
ance or  habits  of  the  animal,  and  it  is  a  self-evident  fact  that  many  of  the  animals 
with  which  we  are  familiar  are  named  on  this  principle.  The  redbreast,  white- 
throat,  redpole,  lapwing,  wagtail,  goatsucker,  woodpecker,  swift,  diver,  creeper, 
speak  for  themselves,  and  a  little  research  enables  us  to  explain  the  name  in  in- 
namerabie  other  cases  on  a  similar  plan.  Nor  will  there  be  any  presumption 
against  an  imitative  origin  even  in  cases  where  the  meaning  of  the  name  remains 
wholly  unknown.  When  once  the  name  is  fully  conventionalised  all  conscious- 
ness of  resemblance  with  sound  is  easily  lost,  and  it  will  depend  upon  accident 
whether  extrinsic  evidence  of  such  a  connection  is  preseired.  There  is  nothing 
in  the  s.  name  of  the  turtle  or  turtle-dove  to  put  us  in.  mind  of  the  cooing  of  the 
animal,  and  if  all  knowledge  of  the  Lat.  turtur  and  its  derivatives  had  been  lost, 
there  would  have  been  no  grounds  for  suspicion  of  the  imitative  origin  of  tlie 
word.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  the  on.  hross,  e.  horse,  may  have  sprung  from  a 
form  corresponding  to  Sanscr.  hresh,  to  neigh,  but  as  we  are  ignorant  of  any 
Indian  name  corresponding  to  horse,  or  any  Western  equivalent  of  the  Sanscr. 
kresh,  it  would  be  rash  to  regard  the  connection  of  the  two  as  more  than  a  pos- 
sibility. Even  in  case  of  designations  appropriated  to  the  cries  of  particular 
animals  or  certain  kinds  of  sound,  it  is  commonly  more  from  the  consciousness  of 
a  oatoral  tendency  to  represent  sound  in  this  manner,  and  indeed  from  the  con- 
viction that  it  is  the  only  possible  way  of  doing  so,  that  we  regard  the  words  as 
intentionally  imitative,  than  from  discerning  in  them  any  intriasic  resemblance 
to  the  sounds  represented.  The  neighing  of  a  horse  is  signified  by  words  strik- 
ingly nnlike  even  in  closely  related  tongues ;  Fr.  hennir.  It.  nitrire,  Sp.  rinchar, 
retixchar,  Sw.  wrena,  wrenska,  g.  frenschen,  wiehem,  Du.  runniken,  ginniken, 
briesehen,  Sanscr.  hresh,  Bohem.  fehtati,  Lettish  sweegt.  Yet  we  cannot  doubt 
that  they  all  take  their  rise  in  vocal  imitations  of  the  sound  of  neighing  or  whin- 
n/ing. 

With  the  designations  of  animal  cries  may  be  classed  those  of  various  inar- 
ticulate noises  of  our  own,  as  sigh,  sob,  moan,  groan,  cough,  laugh  (originally  pro- 
DouQced  with  a  guttural),  titter,  giggle,  luckup  (Sanscr.  hikkd,  Pl.D.    hukkup. 
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snukkup),  snore,  snort,  wheeze,  shriek,  scream,  the  imitative  nature  of  which  will 
be  generall7  admitted. 

The  sound  of  a  sneeze  is  peculiarly  open  to  imitation.  It  is  represented  in  £. 
by  the  forms  a-kishoo  !  or  a-atcha  I  of  which  the  first  is  nearly  identical  with  the 
Sanscr.  root  kshu,  or  the  w.  tisio  (tisho),  to  sneeze.  From  the  other  mode  of 
representing  the  sound  a  child  of  my  acquaintance  gave  to  bis  sister  the  name  of 
Atchoo,  on  account  of  her  sneezing ;  and  among  American  tribes  it  gives  rise  to 
several  striking  onomatopoeias  cited  by  Tylor^  haitshu,  cUchini,  atchian, 
aritischane,  &c. 

It  is  certain  that  where  in  the  infancy  of  Speech  the  need  was  felt  of  bringing 
a  sound  of  any  kind  to  the  thoughts  of  another,  an  attempt  would  be  made  to 
imitate  it  by  the  voice.  And  even  at  the  present  day  it  is  extremely  common  to 
give  life  to  a  narration  by  the  introduction  of  intentionally  imitative  words,  whose 
only  office  it  is  to  bring  before  the  mind  of  the  hearer  certain  sounds  which 
accompany  the  action  described,  and  bring  it  home  to  the  imagination  with  the 
nearest  approach  to  actual  experience. 

'Bang,  bang,  bang!  went  the  cannon,  and  the  smoke  rolled  over  the 
trenches.*  '  Hoo,  hoo,  hoo  !  ping  ping,  ping !  came  the  bullets  about  their  ears.' 
*  Haw,  haw,  haw !  roared  a  soldier  from  the  other  side  of  the  valley.*  '  And  at 
it  both  sides  went,  ding,  dong !  till  the  guns  were  too  hot  to  be  worked.* — Read, 
White  Lies,  1865. 

To  fall  plump  into  the  water  is  to  fall  so  suddenly  as  to  make  the  sound 
^ plump,*  '  Plump !  da  fiel  he  in  das  wasser.*  So  smack  represents  the  sound  of  a 
sharp  blow,  and  to  cut  a  thing  smack  off  is  to  cut  it  off  at  a  blow.  Ding- 
dong,  for  the  sound  of  a  large  bell,  ting-ting,  for  a  small  one  5  tick-tack, 
for  the  beat  of  a  clock  5  pit-a-pat,  for  the  beating  of  the  heart  or  the 
light  step  of  a  child;  thunck-thwack,  for  the  sound  of  blows,  are  familiar 
to  every  one.  The  words  used  in  such  a  manner  in  German  are  especially 
numerous.  Klapp,  klatsch,  for  the  sound  oi  a  blow.  '  He  kreeg  enen  an  de 
oren :  klapp  /  segde  dat  * :  he  caught  it  on  the  ear,  clap  !  it  cried — Brem.  Wtb. 
A  smack  on  the  chops  is  represented  also  by  pratz,  plitsch-pUUsch, — Sanders. 
Pi{jBF,  pump,  bumm,  for  the  sound  of  a  fall ;  knack,  for  that  of  breaking ; 
knarr,  for  the  creaking  of  a  wheel,  /itsche-fatsche,  for  blows  with  a  rod,  stripp- 
strapp-stroll,  for  the  sound  of  milking. 

When  once  a  syllable  is  recognised  as  representing  sound  of  a  certain  kind  it 
may  be  used  to  signify  anything  that  produces  such  a  sound,  or  that  is  accom- 
panied by  it  Few  words  are  more  expressive  than  the  e.  hang,  familiarly  used 
to  represent  the  sound  of  a  gun  and  other  loud  toneless  noises.  Of  a  like  fontia- 
tion  are  Lettish  hunga,  a  drum ;  dehhes-hungotais  {debbes,  heaven),  the  God  of 
thunder ;  Zulu  bongo,  for  the  report  of  a  musket  (Colenso) ;  Australian  Imng- 
hungween,  thunder  (Tylor) ;  Ye\  gbengben,  a  kind  of  drum.  To  bang  is  then  to 
do  anything  that  makes  a  noise  of  the  above  description,  to  beat,  to  throw 
violently  down,  &c.  Let.  bangas,  the  dashing  of  the  sea ;  Vei  gbangba,  to  ham- 
mer, to  drive  in  a  nail ;  on.  banga,  to  hammer ;  Da.  bemke,  to  knock,  beat,  throb. 
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Tbe  sharp  cry  of  a  chicken  or  a  young  child  is  represented  by  the  syllables 
pi, /Ml. 

We  sail  gar  chekinnis  cheip  and  gaisliogis  pew. — Lyndsay. 

Iq  Austria  pi!  pi/  is  used  as  a  call  to  chickens  (Tylor).  Fr.  piou,  piou, 
peep,  peep,  the  yoice  of  chickens  (Cot.)  -,  piailler,  piauler,  e.  pule,  to  cry  like 
a  chick,  a  whelp,  or  a  young  child  -,  Gr.  ircir/^oi,  Lat.  pipilo,  pipio,  Mantuan 
far  pipi,  to  cry  pi,  pi,  to  cheep  like  a  bird  or  a  young  child.  It.  pipiare, 
fipoTtt  to  pip  like  a  chicken  or  pule  like  a  hawk  -,  pigolare,  pigiolare,  to  squeak, 
pip  as  a  chicken. — Florio.  Magyar  pip,  cry  of  young  birds  5  pipegni,  pipelni, 
to  peep  or  cheep;  pipe,  a  chicken  or  gosling 5  Lat.  pipio,  a  young  bird; 
It  pppione,  pigione,  piccione,  a  (young)  pigeon.  The  syllable  representing  a 
sharp  sound  is  then  used  to  designate  a  pipe,  as  the  simplest  implement  for  pro- 
ducing the  sound.  Fr.  pipe,  a  fowler  s  bird  call ;  G.  pfeife,  a  fife  or  musical  pipe. 
At  last  all  reference  to  sound  is  lost,  and  the  term  is  generalised  in  the  sense  of  any 
hollow  trunk  or  cylinder. 

Incases  such  as  these,  where  we  have  clear  imitations  of  sound  to  rest  on,  it  is 
easy  to  follow  out  the  secondary  applications,  but  where  without  such  a  clue  we 
take  the  problem  up  at  the  other  end  and  seek  to  divine  the  imitative  origin  of  a 
vordfWe  must  beware  of  fanciful  speculations  like  those  of  De  Brosses,  who  finds 
a  power  of  expressing  fixity  and  firmness  in  an  initial  st;  excavation  and  hollow 
inic;  mobility  and  fluid  in  fl,  and  so  forth.  It  seems  to  him  that  the  teeth 
being  the  most  fixed  element  of  the  organ  of  voice,  the  dental  letter,  t,  has  been  un- 
coDsdoosly  (machinalement)  employed  to  designate  fixity,  as  k,  the  letter  proceed- 
ing from  the  hollow  of  the  throat,  to  designate  cavity  and  hollow.  S,  which  he 
calls  the  nasal  articulation,  is  added  to  intensify  the  expression.  Here  he  abandons 
the  vera  causa  of  the  imitation  of  sound,  and  assumes  a  wholly  imaginary  principle 
of  expression.  What  consciousness  has  the  child,  or  the  uneducated  man,  of  the 
part  of  the  mouth  by  which  the  different  consonants  are  formed  ? 

Bat  even  the  question  as  to  the  adaptation  of  certain  articulations  to  represent 
particolar  sounds  will  be  judged  very  differently  by  different  ears.  To  one  the 
imitative  intention  of  a  word  will  appear  self-evident,  while  another  will  be 
wholly  unable  to  discern  in  the  word  any  resemblance  to  the  sound  which  it  is 
supposed  to  represent.  The  writer  of  a  critique  on  Wilson's  Prehistoric  Man 
can  find  no  adaptation  to  sound  in  the  words  laugh,  scream,  bleai,  cry,  and 
whimper.  He  asks,  'What  is  there  in  whimper  which  is  mimetic  ?  and  \i  simper 
had  been  used  instead,  would  there  have  been  less  onomatopoeia  ?  Is  rire  like 
lau^  ?  Yet  to  a  Frenchman,  doubtless,  rire  seems  the  more  expressive  of  the 
two.* 

In  language,  as  in  other  subjects  of  study,  the  judgment  must  be  educated  by  a 
vide  survey  of  the  phenomena,  and  their  relations,  and  few  who  are  so  prepared 
will  doubt  the  imitative  nature  of  the  word  in  any  of  the  instances  above  cited 

from  Wilson. 

Evidence  of  an  imitative  origin  may  be  found  in  various  circumstances,  not- 
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ably  in  what  is  called  a  reduplicate  form  of  the  word,  where  the  significant 
syllable  is  repeated  with  or  without  some  small  variation,  either  in  the  vowel  or 
consonantal  sound,  as  in  Lat.  murmur  (by  the  side  of  o.  murren,  to  grumble), 
turtur,  susurrus  (for  sur-sur-'Us) ;  tintinno,  tintino,  along  with  tinnio,  to  ring ; 
pipio,  to  cry  pi,  pi;  It.  tonionare,  tonare,  to  thunder,  rattle,  rumble  (FI.)  j 
gorgogliare  (to  make  gorgor),  to  gurgle  j  Mod.Gr.  yapyapiZw  (to  make  gargar), 
to  gargle  5  fiopPopv^uff  It.  borbogliare  (to  make  borbor),  to  rattle,  rumble,  bubble, 
along  with  Du.  borrelen,  to  bubble;  Zulu  raraza,  to  fizz  like  fat  in  frying j 
Hindoo  tomtom,  a  drum  -,  W.  Indian  chack-chack,  a  rattle  made  of  hard  seeds  in 
a  tight-blown  bladder  (Kingsley),  to  be  compared  with  Sc.  cha4:k,  to  clack,  to 
make  a  clinking  noise,  or  with  Manchu  kiakseme  (seme,  sound),  sound  of  dxy 
wood  breaking. 

If  laugh  were  written  as  it  is  pronounced,  leuiff^,  there  would  be  nothing  in 
the  word  itself  to  put  us  in  mind  of  the  thing  signified.  The  imitation  begins 
to  be  felt  in  the  guttural  acA  of  o.  lachen,  and  is  clearly  indicated  in  the  redupli- 
cate form  of  the  Du.  lachachen,  to  hawhaw  or  laugh  loud,  preserved  by  Kilian. 
The  same  principle  of  expression  is  carried  still  fiirther  in  the  Dayak  kakakkaka, 
to  go  on  laughing  loud  ^  Manchu  kaka-kiki,  or  kaka-faka.  Pacific  aka-^ika,  loud 
laughter.  Mr  Tylor  illustrates  the  Australian  wiiti,  to  laugh,  by  quoting  fi-om 
the 'Tournament  of  Tottenham,* 

WeUhe!  quoth  Tyb,  and  lugh. 

In  other  cases  the  imitative  intention  is  witnessed  by  a  variation  of  the  vowel 
corresponding  to  changes  in  the  character  of  the  sound  represented.  Thus  crack 
signifies  a  loud  hard  noise ;  crick,  a  sharp  short  one,  like  the  noise  of  a  glass 
breaking ;  creak,  a  prolonged  sharp  sound.  Clack  expresses  such  a  sound  as  that 
of  two  hard  pieces  of  wood  striking  against  each  other;  click,  a  short  sharp 
sound,  as  the  click  of  a  latch  or  a  trigger ;  cluck,  a  closed  or  obscure  sound. 
Hindustani  karak  is  rendered,  crash,  crack,  thunder ;  kuruk,  the  clucking  of  a 
ben ;  karkaranS,  to  crackle  like  oil  in  boiling ;  kirkirSna,  to  gnash  the  teeth ; 
kurkurSntt,  to  cluck,  to  grumble.  To  craunch  implies  the  exertion  of  greater 
force  than  when  we  speak  of  crunching  such  a  substance  as  fi-ozen  snow  or  a 
biscuit.  The  change  through  the  three  vowels,  t,  a,  u,  in  German,  is  very  com- 
mon. The  Bremisch  Dictionary  describes  knaks,  kniks,  knuks,  as  representing 
the  sound  made  when  something  breaks ;  knaks,  of  k  loud  strong  sound ;  kniks, 
of  something  fine  and  thin,  like  a  glass  or  the  chain  in  a  watch  ;  knuks,  when  it 
gives  a  dull  sound  like  a  joint  dislocated  or  springing  back.  In  the  same  way 
we  have  knarren,  to  creak;  knirren,  to  grate  the  teeth j  knurren,  to  growl, 
grumble;  garren, girren, gurren,  to  jar,  coo,  rumble,  &c.  Sometimes  the  ex- 
pression is  modified  by  a  change  of  the  consonant  instead  of  the  vowel.  Thus 
in  Zulu  the  sonants  b  and  g  are  exchanged  for  the  lighter  sound  of  the  spirants 
p  and  k  in  order  to  strengthen  the  force  of  a  word.  Pejuzela,  to  pant  j  befu^ 
xela,  to  pant  violently  (Colenso).  But  perhaps  the  expressive  power  of  a  word 
is  brought  home  to  us  in  the  most  striking  manner  when  the  same  significa- 
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tion  is  rendered  b7  identical  or  closely  similar  forms  in  widely  distant  languages. 
The  noise  of  pieces  of  metal  striking  together^  or  of  bells  ringing,  is  represented 
in  Manchn  by  the  syllables  kUvng-kUing,  kUing-kalang,  to  be  compared  with  o. 
kUng-kling,  the  tingling  sound  of  a  little  bell  (Ludwig) ;  kling-klang,  the  sound  of 
a  stringed  instrument,  the  clink  of  glasses ;  Lat.  clango,  b.  clank,  clink.  Manchu 
kalar-kiUr,  for  the  clinking  of  keys  or  tinkling  of  bells,  is  identical  with  g.  klirren, 
the  gingting  of  glasses,  chinking  of  coin,  clash  of  arms.  Manchu  tang-tang, 
Chinese  tstang-tsiang,  for  the  ringing  of  bells,  correspond  to  b.  ding-dong,  and 
illustrate  the  imitative  nature  of  tingle,  jingle,  jangle.  Manchu  qaor-quar,  for  the 
croaking  of  firogs,  agrees  with  o.  quarren,  to  croak ;  Manchu  hak  for  the  sound  of 
coughing  or  clearing  the  throat,  with  our  expression  of  hawking  or  of  a  hacking 
coogfa.  Manchu  pour-pour  represents  the  sound  of  boiling  water,  or  the  bubbling 
up  of  a  spring,  corresponding  in  e.  to  the  purling  of  a  brook,  or  to  Du.  horrelen, 
to  bubble  up.  Manchu  kaka,  as  Fr.  caca  and  Finnish  ddkkd,  are  applied  to  the 
excrements  of  children,  while  coed  /  is  used  in  b.  nurseries  as  an  exclamation  of 
disgust  or  reprobation,  indicating  the  origin  of  Crr.  xaKoc,  bad.  Manchu  tchout- 
ckm-tchaicha,  for  the  sound  of  privy  whispering,  brings  us  to  Fr.  chuchoter,  for 
chut-chui-er,  to  say  chut,  chut,  to  whisper.  The  whispering  of  the  wind  is  repre- 
sented in  Chinese  by  the  syllables  siao-siao  (Miiller,  I.  368),  answering  to  the 
Scotch  sough  or  sooch.  The  imitative  syllable  which  represents  the  purling  of  a 
spring  of  water  in  the  name  of  the  Arabian  well  Zemzem,  expresses  the  sound  of 
water  beginning  to  boil  in  e.  simmer.  The  syllables  Hl-bil,  which  represent  a 
ringing  sound  in  Galla  bilbil-goda  (to  make  hilbil),  to  ring  or  jingle,  and  bilbila, 
a  bell,  are  applied  to  the  notes  of  a  singing  bird  or  a  pipe  in  Albanian  bilbil,  a 
nightingale,  a  boy*s  whistle,  Turk,  biilbul,  a  nightingale.  The  sound  of  champ- 
ing with  the  jaws  in  eating  is  imitated  by  nearly  the  same  syllables  in  Galla 
^am^amgpda  (to  make  c^ami^am), Magyar  csamm-<^i,  csam-cscgni,SLnd  b.  champ. 
The  Turcoman  kalabdlach,  uproar,  disturbance  (F.  Newman),  has  its  analogues  in 
b.  huUataloo  and  Sanscr.  hala-hald-fadda  (fatda,  sound),  shout,  tumult,  noise. 
The  B.  pitapat  may  be  compared  with  Australian  pitapitata,  to  knock,  to  pelt  as 
rain,  Mantchu  patapata,  Hindustani  bhadbhad  for  the  sound  of  fruits  pattering 
down  from  trees,  Fr.  patatras  for  the  clash  of  falling  things,  Maori  pata,  drops  of 
rain  (Tylor,  Prim.  Calt.  i.  192).  The  Galla  gigiteka,  to  giggle,  is  based  on  the 
same  imitation  as  the  b.  word,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  Zulu  ktda,  cry,  wail, 
sing  as  a  bird,  sound,  compared  with  Gr.  Kokiof,  and  b.  call;  as  of  Tamil  muro- 
muro  and  b.  murmur.  The  Australian  represents  the  thud  of  a  spear  or  a  bullet  strik- 
ing the  object  by  the  syllable  toop,  corresponding  to  which  we  have  Galla  tub' 
djeda  (to  say  tub),  for  a  box  on  the  ear  5  Sanscr.  tup,  tubh,  and  Gr.  rvir  (in  rvirrw, 
irvww),  to  strike.  The  imitation  of  the  same  kind  of  sound  by  a  nasal  intonation 
gives  the  name  of  the  Indian  tomtom,  and  Gr.  rvfiiruyov,  a  drum ;  Gralla  tuma,  to 
^t,  tumtu,  a  workman,  especially  one  who  beats,  a  smith.  The  Chinook  jar- 
gon uses  the  same  imitative  syllable  in  tumtum,*  the  heart  i  tumwata,  a  water- 

*  'Mne  P.  bent  her  head,  and  her  heart  went  thump,  thump,  at  an  accelerated  note.' 

Member  for  Paris,  1 87 1. 
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fall,  and  it  is  also  found  in  Lat.  tum-ultus,  w.  tymmestl,  disturbance,  in  e.  thump, 
▲s.  tumbian  (to  beat  the  ground),  to  dance,  and  Fr.  tomder,  to  fall. 

The  list  of  such  agreements  might  be  lengthened  to  an7  extent.  But  although 
the  resemblance  of  synonymous  words  in  unrelated  languages  affords  a  strong  pre- 
sumption in  favour  of  an  imitative  origin,  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  most 
striking  dissimilarity  is  any  argument  whatever  to  the  contrary.  The  beating  of 
a  drum  is  represented  in  b.  by  rubadub,  answering  to  o.  brumberum,  Fr.  rataplan 
or  rantanplan,  It.  tarapatan,  parapatapan.  We  represent  the  sound  of  knocking 
at  a  door  by  rat-tat'tai-tat,  for  which  the  Germans  have  pock-pock  or  puk-puk 
(Sanders).  We  use  ba;ng,  the  Germans  puff,  and  the  French  pouf,  for  the 
report  of  a  gun.  Mr  Tylor  indeed  denies  that  the  syllable  puff  here  imitates  the 
actual  sound  or  bang  of  the  gun,  but  he  has  perhaps  overlooked  the  constant 
tendency  of  language  to  signify  the  sound  of  a  sudden  puff  of  wind  and  of  the 
collision  of  solid  bodies  by  the  same  syllables.  The  It.  buffetto  signifies  as  well  a 
bufiet  or  cuff,  as  a  puff  with  the  mouth  or  a  pair  of  bellows.  So  in  Fr.  we  have 
soujffler,  to  blow,  and  soufflet,  a  box  on  the  ear  or  a  pair  of  bellows,  while  k. 
blow  is  applied  as  well  to  the  force  of  the  wind  as  to  a  stroke  with  a  solid  body. 
The  use  of  o.  p^ff^,  to  represent  the  sound  of  a  blow  or  of  an  explosion  is  uni- 
versally recognised  by  the  dictionaries.  '  Der  ptff,  the  sound  of  a  blow  or  shock  \ 
bang,  blow,  thump.' — Nohden. 

No  doubt  the  comparison  of  vocal  utterances  with  natural  sounds  is  slippery 
ground,  and  too  many  cases  may  be  adduced  where  an  imitative  origin  has  been 
maintained  on  such  fanciful  grounds  as  to  throw  ridicule  on  the  general  theory, 
or  has  been  claimed  for  words  which  can  historically  be  traced  to  antecedent  ele- 
ments. Nevertheless,  it  is  easy  in  every  language  to  make  out  numerous  lists  of 
words  to  the  imitative  character  of  which  there  will  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  be 
an  all  but  universal  agreement.  Such  are  bump,  thump,  plump,  thwack,  whack, 
smack,  crack,  clack,  clap,  flap,  flop,  pop,  snap,  rap,  tap,  'pat,  clash,  crash,  smash, 
swash,  splash,  slash,  lash,  dash,  craunch,  crunch,  douse,  souse,  whizz,  flzz,  hiss, 
whirr,  hum,  boom,  whine,  din,  ring,  bang,  twang,  clang,  clank,  clink,  chink, 
jingle,  tingle,  tinkle,  creak,  squeak,  squeal,  squall,  rattle,  clatter,  chatter,  patter, 
mutter,  murmur,  gargle,  gurgle,  guggle,  sputter,  splutter,  paddle,  dabble,  bubble, 
blubber,  rumble. 

Notwithstanding  the  evidence  of  forms  like  these,  the  derivation  of  words 
finom  direct  imitation,  without  the  intervention  of  orthodox  roots,  is  revolting  to 
the  feelings  of  Professor  Miiller,  who  denounces  the  lawlessness  of  doctrines  that 
'  would  undo  all  the  work  that  has  been  done  by  Bopp,  Humboldt,  and  Grimm, 
and  others  during  the  last  flfly  years — and  throw  etymology  back  into  a  state  of 
chronic  anarchy.'  '  If  it  is  once  admitted  that  all  words  must  be  traced  back  to 
definite  roots,  according  to  the  strictest  phonetic  rules,  it  matters  little  whether 
those  roots  are  called  phonetic  types,  more  or  less  preserved  in  the  innumerable 
impressions  taken  from  them,  or  whether  we  call  them  onomatopoeic  and  inter- 
jectional.  As  long  as  we  have  definite  forms  between  ourselves  and  chaos,  we 
may  build  our  science  like  an  arch  of  a  bridge,  that  rests  on  the  firm  piles  fixed 
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in  the  rushing  waters.  If^  on  the  contrary,  the  roots  of  language  are  mere  ab- 
stractions, and  there  is  nothing  to  separate  language  from  cries  and  interjections, 
tbcD  we  may  play  with  language  as  children  play  with  the  sands  of  the  sea,  but 
we  must  not  complain  if  eveiy  fresh  tide  wipes  out  the  little  castles  we  had  built 
on  the  beach.' — 2nd  Series,  p.  94. 

If  Grimm  and  Bopp  had  established  an  immovable  barrier  between  us  and 
duos,  it  might  save  some  trouble  of  thought,  but  the  name  of  no  master  of  the 
Art  wiU  now  guarantee  the  solidity  of  the  ground  on  which  we  build ;  we  must 
take  it  at  our  own  risk  though  Aristotle  himself  had  said  it.  The  work  of  every 
man  has  to  stand  the  brunt  of  water  and  of  fire,  and  if  wood,  hay,  or  stubble  is 
found  in  the  building  of  Grinun  or  Bopp,  or  of  any  meaner  name,  it  is  well  that 
it  be  burnt  up. 

We  come  now  to  the  personal  interjections,  exclamations  intended  to  make 
known  ajflTections  of  the  mind,  by  imitation  of  the  sounds  naturally  uttered  under 
the  influence  of  the  affection  indicated  by  the  inteijection.  Thus  ok  /,  the  inter), 
of  grief,  is  an  imitation  of  a  sigh  3  vgh  /,  the  intexj.  of  horror,  of  an  utterance  at 
the  moment  of  shuddering. 

At  the  first  beginning  of  life,  evexy  little  pain,  or  any  unsatisfied  want,  in  the 
infant,  are  made  known  by  an  instinctive  cry.  But  the  infant  speedily  finds  that 
his  ciy  brings  his  mother  to  his  side,  that  he  has  only  to  raise  his  voice  in  order 
to  get  taken  up  and  soothed  or  fed.  He  now  cries  no  longer  on  the  simple  im- 
pulsion of  instinct,  but  with  intelligence  of  the  consolation  which  follows,  and 
it  is  practically  found  that  the  child  of  the  unoccupied  mother,  who  has  time  to 
attend  to  every  little  want  of  her  nurseling,  cries  more  than  that  of  the  hard- 
working woman  whose  needs  compel  her  to  leave  her  children  a  good  deal  to 
themselves.  In  the  former  case  the  infant  gives  expression  in  the  natural  way  to 
all  his  wants  and  feelings  of  discomfort,  and  wilfully  enforces  the  utterance  as  a 
call  for  the  consolation  he  desires.  But  when  the  infant  petulantly  cries  as  a 
call  for  his  mother,  he  makes  no  nearer  approach  to  speech  than  the  dog  or  the 
cat  which  comes  whining  to  its  master  to  get  the  door  opened  for  it.  The  pur- 
pose of  the  cry,  in  the  case  of  the  animal  or  of  the  infant,  is  simply  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  mother  or  the  master,  without  a  thought  of  symbolising  to  them, 
by  the  nature  of  the  cry,  the  kind  of  action  that  is  desired  of  them.  It  is  not 
until  the  child  becomes  dimly  conscious  of  the  thoughts  oi  his  mother,  and  cries 
for  the  purpose  of  making  her  suppose  that  he  is  in  pain,  that  he  has  taken  the 
fint  step  in  rational  speech.  The  utterance  of  a  cry  with  such  a  purpose  may 
be  taken  as  the  earliest  type  of  inteijectional  expression,  the  principle  of  which  is 
dearly  enounced  by  Lieber  in  his  account  of  Laura  Bridgman,  formerly  cited. 

'  Crying,  wringing  the  hands,  and  uttering  plaintive  sounds,  are  the  sponta- 
neous symphenomena  of  despair.  He  in  whom  they  appear  does  not  intention- 
ally produce  them.  He  however  who  beholds  them,  knows  them,  because  they 
are  spontaneous,  and  because  he  is  endowed  with  the  same  nature  and  organisa- 
tion ;  and  thus  they  become  signs  of  despair.  Henceforth  rational  beings  may 
iatentionally  produce  them  when  they  desire  to  convey  the  idea  of  despair.* 
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The  principle  which  gives  rise  to  intexjections  is  precisely  the  same  as  that 
which  has  been  so  largely  illustrated  in  the  naming  of  animals.  If  I  wish  to 
make  a  person  of  an  unknown  language  think  of  a  cow,  I  imitate  the  lowing  of 
the  animal  $  and  in  the  same  way  when  I  wish  him  to  know  that  I  am  in  pain,  or 
to  think  of  me  as  suffering  pain,  I  imitate  the  cry  which  is  the  natural  expression 
of  suffering.  And  as  the  utterance  used  in  the  designation  of  animals  speedily 
passes  from  the  imitative  to  the  conventional  stage,  so  it  is  with  the  inteijec- 
tions  used  to  express  varieties  of  human  passion,  which  are  frequently  so  toned 
down  in  assuming  an  articulate  form  as  to  make  ns  wholly  lose  sight  of  the  in- 
stinctive action  which  they  represent,  and  from  whence  they  draw  their  signi6- 
cance. 

The  nature  of  interjections  has  been  greatly  misunderstood  by  Miiller,  who 
treats  them  as  spontaneous  utterances,  and  accordingly  misses  their  importance 
in  illustrating  the  origin  of  language.     He  sajs, '  Two  theories  have  been  started 
to  solve  the  problem  [of  the  ultimate  nature  of  roots],  which  for  shortness*  sake 
I  shall  call  the  Bowwow  theory  and  the  Poohpooh  theory.     According  to  the 
first,  roots  are  imitations  of  sounds  3  according  to  the  second,  they  are  involuntary 
interjections.*— I  St  Series,  p.  344.     And  again, 'There  are  no  doubt  in  every 
language  interjections,  and  some  of  them  may  become  traditional,  and  enter  into 
the  composition  of  words.     But  these  interjections  are  only  the  outskirts  of  real 
language.     Language  begins  where  interjections  end.    There  is  as  much  differ^ 
ence  between  a  real  word  such  as  to  laugh,  and  the  intexjection  ha !  ha !  as  there 
is  between  the  involuntary  act  and  noise  of  sneezing  and  the  verb  to  sneeze.'  '  As 
in  the  case  of  onomatopoeia,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  with  inteijections  too  some 
kind  of  language  might  have  been  formed  3  but  not  a  language  like  that  which 
we  find  in  numerous  varieties  among  all  the  races  of  men.     One  short  interjec- 
tion may  be  more  powerful,  more  to  the  point,  more  eloquent  than  a  long  speech. 
In  fact,  interjections,  together  with  gestures,  the  movements  of  the  muscles,  of 
the  mouth,  and  the  eye,  would  be  quite  sufficient  for  all  purposes  which  language 
answers  with  the  majority  of  mankind.     Yet  we  must  not  forget  that  hum! 
ugh  !  tut !  pooh !  are  as  little  to  be  called  words  as  the  expressive  gestures  which 
usually  accompany  these  exclamations/ — ^p.  369 — 371.     And  to  the  same  effect 
he  cites  from  Home  Tooke.     '  The  dominion  of  speech  is  founded  on  the  down- 
fall of  inteijections.   Without  the  artful  intervention  of  language  mankind  would 
have  had  nothing  but  inteijections  with  which  to  communicate  orally  any  of  their 
feelings.     The  neighing  of  a  horse,  the  lowing  of  a  cow,  the  barking  of  a  dog, 
the  purring  of  a  cat,  sneezing,  coughing,  groaning,  shrieking,  and  every  other  in- 
voluntaiy  convulsion  with  oral  sound,  have  almost  as  good  a  title  to  be  called 
parts  of  speech  as  inteijections  have.     Voluntary  interjections  are  only  employed 
where  the  suddenness  and  vehemence  of  some  alFection  or  passion  return  men  to 
their  natural  state  and  make  them  forget  the  use  of  speech,  or  when  from  some 
circumstance  the  shortness  of  time  will  not  permit  them  to  exercise  it.' — ^Diver* 
sions  of  Purl^,  p.  32.    When  the  words  of  Tooke  are  cited  in  opposition  to  the 
claims  of  interjections  to  be  considered  as  parts  of  speech,  it  should  be  remem- 
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bered,  that  to  say  that  the  cries  of  beasts  have  almost  as  good  a  title  to  the  name 
of  language  as  inteijections,  is  practically  to  recognise  that  some  additional  func- 
tion is  performed  by  interjections,  and  the  difference  thus  hazily  recognised  by 
Tooke  is,  in  truth,  the  fundamental  distinction  between  instinctive  utterance  and 
rational  speech. 

The  essence  of  rational  speech  lies  in  the  intention  of  the  speaker  to  impress 
something  beyond  the  mere  sound  of  the  utterance  on  the  mind  of  the  hearer. 
And  it  is  precisely  this  which  distinguishes  interjections  from  instinctive  cries.  It 
is  not  speaking  when  a  groan  of  agony  is  wrung  fi-om  me,  but  when  I  imitate  a 
groan  by  the  interjection  ah  /  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the  sympathy  of  my 
bearer,  then  speech  begins.  So,  when  I  am  humming  and  hawing,  I  am  not 
speaking,  but  when  I  cry  hm  /  to  signify  that  I  am  at  a  loss  what  to  say,  it  is  not 
the  less  language  because  my  meaning  is  expressed  by  a  single  syllable.  It  is 
pardy  accident  that  the  syllables  keiha,  by  which  we  interjectionally  represent  the 
sound  of  laughter,  have  not  been  retained  in  the  sense  of  laugh  in  the  grammatic- 
al part  of  our  language,  as  is  actually  the  case  in  some  of  the  North  American 
dialects,  for  example,  in  the  name  of  Longfellow's  heroine  Minnehaha,  explained 
as  signifying  the  laughing  water.  The  same  imitation  may  be  clearly  discerned 
in  Magy.  hakoia,  loud  laughter,  in  Fin.  hahottaa,  hohoitaa,  and  somewhat  veiled 
in  Arab.  kakJkahah,  Gr.  KaxiC*^,  xayxaCw,  Lat  cachinno,  to  hawhaw  or  laugh 
loud  and  unrestrainedly. 

Miiller  admits  that  some  of  our  words  sprang  firom  imitation  of  the  cries  of 
animals  and  other  natural  sounds,  and  others  from  interjections,  and  thus,  he  sa3rs, 
some  kind  of  language  might  have  been  formed,  which  would  be  quite  sufficient 
for  all  the  purposes  which  language  serves  with  the  majority  of  men,  yet  not  a 
language  like  that  actually  spoken  among  men.  But  he  does  not  explain  in  what 
fiudameotal  character  a  language  so  formed  would  differ  from  our  own,  nor  can 
be  pretend  to  say  that  the  words  which  originate  in  inteijections  are  to  be  dis- 
tinguished from  others. 

To  admit  the  mechanism  as  adequate  for  the  production  of  language,  and  yet 
to  protest  that  it  cotdd  not  have  given  rise  to  such  languages  as  our  own,  because 
comparatively  few  of  the  words  of  our  languages  have  been  accounted  for  on  this 
principle,  is  to  act  as  many  of  us  may  remember  to  have  done  when  Scrope  and 
Lyeil  began  to  explain  the  modem  doctrines  of  Geology.  We  could  not  deny 
the  reality  of  the  agencies,  which  those  authors  pointed  out  as  in  constant  opera- 
tion at  the  present  day  on  the  firame-work  of  the  earth,  demolishing  here,  and 
there  re-arranging,  over  areas  more  or  less  limited ;  but  we  laughed  at  the  suppo- 
sition that  these  were  the  agencies  by  which  the  entire  crust  of  the  earth  was 
artuaUy  moulded  into  its  present  form.  Yet  these  prejudices  gradually  gave  way 
Bndcr  patient  illustrations  of  the  doctrine,  and  it  came  to  be  seen  by  every  one  that 
if  the  powers  indicated  by  Lyell  and  his  fellow-workers  could  have  produced  the 
^ects  attributed  to  them,  by  continued  operation  through  unlimited  periods  of 
tune,  it  would  be  unreasonable  to  seek  for  the  cause  of  the  phenomena  in 
i&inde  or  in  convulsions  of  a  kind  of  which  we  have  no  experience  in  the  history 
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of  the  world.  And  so  in  the  case  of  language^  when  once  a  rational  origin  of 
words  has  been  established  on  the  principle  of  imitation^  the  critical  question 
should  be,  whether  the  words  explained  on  this  principle  are  a  &ir  specimen  of 
the  entire  stock,  whether  there  is  any  cognisable  difference  between  them  and 
the  rest  of  language ;  and  not,  what  is  the  numerical  proportion  of  the  two 
classes,  whether  the  number  of  words  traced  to  an  imitative  origin  embraces  a 
fiftieth  or  a  fifth  of  the  roots  of  language. 

There  can  be  no  better  key  to  the  condition  of  mind  in  which  the  use  of 
speech  would  first  have  begtm,  than  the  language  of  gesture  in  use  among  the 
deaf-and-dumb,  which  has  been  carefully  studied  by  MrTylor,  and  admirably  de- 
scribed in  his  '  Early  History  of  Mankind.'  '  The  Gesture-language  and  Picture- 
writing,'  he  says,  '  insignificant  as  they  are  in  practice  in  comparison  with  speech 
and  phonetic  writing,  have  this  great  claim  to  consideration,  that  we  can  really 
understand  them  as  thoroughly  as  perhaps  we  can  understand  anything,  and  by 
studying  them  we  can  realise  to  ourselves  in  some  measure  a  condition  of  the 
human  mind  which  underlies  anything  which  has  as  yet  been  traced  in  even  the 
lowest  dialect  of  language,  if  taken  as  a  whole.  Though,  with  the  exception  of 
words  which  are  evidently  imitative,  like  peewit  and  cuckoo,  we  cannot  at  present 
tell  by  what  steps  man  came  to  express  himself  by  words,  we  can  at  least  see  how 
he  still  does  come  to  express  himself  by  signs  and  pictures,  and  so  get  some  idea 
of  the  nature  of  this  great  movement,  which  no  lower  animal  is  known  to  have 
made  or  shown  the  least  sign  of  making.'  'The  Gresture-language  is  in  great 
part  a  system  of  representing  objects  and  ideas  by  a  rude  outline-gesture,  imitat- 
ing their  most  striking  features.  It  is,  as  has  been  well  said  by  a  deaf-and-dumb 
man,  a  Picture-language.  Here  at  once,  its  essential  difference  fi-om  speech  be- 
comes evident.  Why  the  words  stand  and  go  mean  what  they  do  is  a  question  to 
which  we  cannot  as  yet  give  the  shadow  of  an  answer,  and  if  we  had  been  taught 
to  say  stand  where  we  now  say  go,  and  go  where  we  now  say  stand,  it  would  be 
practically  all  the  same  to  us.  No  doubt  there  was  a  sufficient  reason  for  these 
words  receiving  the  meanings  they  now  bear,  but  so  fax  as  we  are  concerned  there 
might  as  well  have  been  none,  for  we  have  quite  lost  sight  of  the  connection  be- 
tween the  word  and  idea.  But  in  the  Gesture-language  the  relation  between  idea 
and  sign  not  only  always  exists,  but  is  scarcely  lost  sight  of  for  a  moment.  When 
a  deaf-and-dumb  child  holds  his  two  first  fingers  forked  like  a  pair  of  legs,  and 
makes  them  stand  and  walk  upon  the  table,  we  want  no  teaching  to  tell  us  what 
this  means  nor  why  it  is  done.  The  mother-tongue  (so  to  speak)  of  the  deaf-and- 
dumb  is  the  language  of  signs.  The  evidence  of  the  best  observers  tends  to  prove 
that  they  are  capable  of  developing  the  Gesture-language  out  of  their  own  minds 
without  the  aid  of  speaking  men.  The  educated  deaf-mutes  can  tell  us  frova 
their  own  experience  how  Gesture-signs  originate. 

The  following  account  is  given  by  Kruse,  a  deaf-mute  himself,  and  a  well- 
known  teacher  of  deaf-mutes,  and  author  of  several  works  of  no  small  abifity : — 
'Thus  the  deaf-and-dumb  must  have  a  language  without  which  no  thought  can  be 
brought  to  pass.     But  here  nature  soon  comes  to  his  help.     What  strikes  him 
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most,  or  what  makes  a  distinction  to  him  between  one  thing  and  another^  such 
(^tinctive  ^gns  of  objects  are  at  once  signs  by  which  he  knows  these  objects,  and 
knowi  them  again  3    they  become  tokens  of  things.      And  whilst  he  silently 
daborates  the  signs  he  has  found  for  single  objects,  that  is,  whilst  he  describes 
thdr  forms  for  himself  in  the  air,  or  imitates  them  in  thought  with  hands, 
Sogers,  and  gestures,  he  developes  for  himself  suitable  signs  to  represent  ideas, 
which  serve  him  as  a  means  of  fixing  ideas  of  different  kinds  in  his  mind,  and 
TccalUng  them  to  his  memory.     And  thus  he  makes  himself  a  language,  the  so- 
caUed  Gesture-language,  and  with  these  few  scanty  and  imperfect  signs  a  way  for 
thoi^ht  b  already  broken,  and  with  his  thought,  as  it  now  opens  out,  the  lan- 
guage cultivates  itself,  and  forms  further  and  further/ 

Mr  Tylor  proceeds  to  describe  some  of  the  signs  used  in  the  Deaf-and-Dumb 
lostitation  at  Berlin : — 

'To  express  the  pronouns  I,  thou,  he,  I  push  my  fore-finger  against  the  pit 
of  my  stomach  for  /,  push  it  towards  the  person  addressed  for  thou,  point  with 
my  thumb  over  my  right  shoulder  for  he.    When  I  hold  my  right  hand  flat 
with  the  palm  down  at  the  level  of  my  waist,  and  raise  it  towards  the  level  of 
my  shoulder,  that  signifies  great ;  but  if  I  depress  it  instead,  it  means  little.    The 
sign  for  man  is  taking  off  the  hat  5  for  child,  the  right  elbow  is  dandled  upon  the 
kfi  hand.     The  adverb  hither  and  the  verb  to  come  have  the  same  sign,  beckon- 
ing with  the  finger  towards  oneself.     To  hold  the  first  two  fingers  apart,  like  a 
letter  V,  and  dart  the  finger  tips  out  from  the  eyes  is  to  see.      To  touch  the  ear 
and  tongue  with  the  forefinger  is  to  hear,  and  to  taste.    To  speak  is  to  move 
the  lips  as  in  speaking,  and  to  move  the  lips  thus  while  pointing  with  the  fore- 
finger out  from  the  mouth  is  name,  or  to  name,  as  though  one  should  define  it  to 
point  out  by  speaking.     To  pull  up  a  pinch  of  flesh  from  the  back  of  one*s  hand 
h^fiesh  or  meat.     Make  the  steam  curling  up  from  it  with  the  forefinger,  and  it 
becomes  roast  meat.     Make  a  bird's  bill  with  two  fingers  in  front  of  one*s  lips 
and  flap  with  the  arms,  and  that  means  goose ;  put  the  first  sign  and  these  to- 
gether, and  we  have  roast  goose.     To  seize  the  most  striking  outline  of  an  object, 
the  principal  movement  of  an  action,  is  the  whole  secret,  and  this  is  what  the 
rudest  savage  can  do  untaught,  nay,  what  is  more,  can  do  better  and  more  easily 
than  the  educated  man.* 

In  the  Institutions,  signs  are  taught  for  many  abstract  terms,  such  as  when  or 
f «f,  or  the  verb  to  be,  but  these,  it  seems,  are  essentially  foreign  to  the  nature  of 
the  Gestwe-language,  and  are  never  used  by  the  children  among  themselves. 
The  Gesture-language  has  no  grammar,  properly  so  called.  The  same  sign  stands 
for  the  agent,  his  action,  and  the  act  itself,  for  walk,  walkest,  walked,  walker,  the 
particular  sense  in  which  the  sign  is  to  be  understood  having  to  be  gathered 
fioo  the  circumstances  of  the  case.     '  A  look  of  inquiry  converts  an  assertion 
ioto  a  qoestionj  and  fully  serves  to  make  the  difference  between  The  master  is 
come,  and  U  the  master  come  ?    The  interrogative  pronouns  who  ?  what  ?  are 
m^  \m  looking  or  pointing  about  in  an  inquiring  manner  -,  in  fact,  by  a  num- 
ber of  misuccessfiil  attempts  to  say,  he,  that.     The  deaf-and-dumb  child's  way  of 
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asking.  Who  has  beaten  you?  would  be.  You  beaten;  who  was  it?'  Where 
the  inquiry  is  of  a  more  general  nature,  a  number  of  alternatives  are  suggested. 
'  The  deaf-and-dumb  child  does  not  ask.  What  did  you  have  for  dinner  yester- 
day ?  but.  Did  you  have  soup  ?  did  you  have  porridge  ?  and  so  forth. — ^What  is 
expressed  by  a  genitive  case  or  a  corresponding  preposition  may  have  a  distinct 
sign  of  holding  in  the  Gesture-language.  The  three  signs  to  express  the  gar^ 
deners  knife,  might  be  the  kni£s,  the  garden,  and  the  action  of  grasping  the 
knife,  putting  it  into  his  pocket,  or  something  of  the  kind.  But  the  mere 
putting  together  of  the  possessor  and  possessed  may  answer  the  purpose.* 

The  vocal  signs  used  at  the  first  commencement  of  speech  would  differ  from 
the  gestures  which  they  supplemented  or  replaced  only  in  being  addressed  to  the 
ear  instead  of  the  eye.  £ach  separate  utterance  would  be  designed  to  lead  the 
hearer  to  the  thought  of  some  scene  of  existence  or  sensible  image  associated  with 
the  sound  which  the  utterance  is  intended  to  represent,  and  it  might  be  used  to 
signify  a  substantive  object,  or  a  quality,  or  action,  according  to  the  circumstances 
of  the  case.  The  deaf-mute  touches  his  lip  to  signify  either  the  Up  itself  or  the 
colour  red,  and  the  word  lip  might  equally  have  been  used  in  both  these  senses, 
as,  in  fact,  the  term  pink  is  applied  indifferently  to  a  particular  flower  and  a  mix- 
ture of  white  and  red,  or  orange  to  a  certain  fruit  and  its  peculiar  colour.  An 
imitation  of  the  sound  of  champing  with  the  jaws  might  with  equal  propriety 
signify  either  something  to  eat  or  the  act  of  eating,  and  on  this  principle  we  have 
above  explained  the  origin  of  words  like  mum  or  nim,  which  may  occasionally  be 
heard  in  our  nurseries  expressing  indifferently  the  senses  of  eat  or  of  food.  Nor  is 
this  comprehensiveness  of  signification  confined  to  the  self-developed  language  of 
children.  In  ordinary  £nglish  the  same  word  may  often  be  used  in  such  a  con- 
struction as  to  make  it  either  verb  or  noun,  substantive  or  adjective,  or  sometinaes 
interjection  or  adverb  also.  When  I  speak  of  going  to  hunt  or  to  Jish,  gram- 
marians would  call  the  word  a  verb.  When  I  speak  of  joining  the  hunt  or  catching 
Sijish,  it  is  a  substantive.  In  the  expression  of  a  hunt-ball  or  Jish-dinner  the  prior 
element  is  used  to  qualify  the  meaning  of  the  following  noun,  and  thus  performs 
the  part  of  an  adjective.  The  syllable  ^o/i^  represents  a  loud  duU  sound,  and  when 
it  is  uttered  simply  for  the  purpose  of  giving  rise  to  the  thought  of  such  a  sound, 
as  when  I  say.  Bang !  went  the  gun,  it  is  called  an  inteijection.  But  when  it  is 
meant  to  indicate  the  action  of  a  certain  person,  as  when  I  say.  Do  not  hang  the 
door,  it  is  a  verb.  When  it  expresses  the  subject  or  the  object  of  action,  as  in  the 
sentence.  He  gave  the  door  a  bang,  it  is  a  noun.  When  I  say.  He  ran  hang  up 
against  the  wall,  hang  qualifies  the  meaning  of  the  verb  root,  and  so  is  an  adverb. 
But  these  grammatical  distinctions  depend  entirely  upon  the  use,  in  other  instances 
or  in  other  languages,  of  appropriate  modifications  of  the  significant  syllable, 
whether  by  additions  or  otherwise,  in  expressing  such  relations  as  those  indicated 
above.  The  office  of  all  words  at  the  beginning  of  speech,  like  that  of  the  Inter- 
jections at  the  present  day,  would  be  simply  to  bring  to  mind  a  certain  object  of 
thought,  and  it  would  make  no  difierence  in  the  nature  of  the  word  whether  that 
object  was  an  agent,  or  an  act,  or  a  passive  scene  of  existence.    The  same  word 
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mjoo  would  serve  to  designate  the  lowing  of  the  cow  or  the  cow  itself.  It  is  only 
when  a  word,  signiiTing  an  attribute  of  this  person  or  of  that>  coalesces  with  the 
peisonal  pronouns^  or  with  elements  expressing  relations  of  time,  that  the  verb 
win  begin  to  emerge  as  a  separate  kind  of  word  from  the  rest  of  speech.  In  the 
same  way  the  coalescence  with  elements  indicating  that  the  thing  signified  is  the 
sabject  or  the  object  of  action^  or  expressing  the  direction  of  motion  to  or  from 
the  thing,  or  some  relation  between  it  and  another  object,  will  give  rise  to  the 
class  of  nouns.  We  have  in  Chinese  an  example  of  a  language  in  which  neither 
verb  nor  noun  has  yet  been  developed,  but  every  syllable  presents  an  independent 
image  to  the  mind,  the  relations  of  which  are  only  marked  by  the  construction  of 
the  sentence,  so  that  the  same  word  may  signify  under  different  circumstances 
what  would  be  expressed  by  a  verb,  a  noun,  or  an  adjective  in  an  inflectional 
language.  The  syllable  ta  conveys  the  idea  of  something  great,  and  may  be  used 
in  the  sense  of  great,  greatness,  and  to  be  great.  Thus  taju  signifies  a  great  man; 
Jk  ta,  the  man  is  great. — Miiller  I.  2^5.  The  sense  of  in  a  place  is  expressed  in 
Chinese  by  adding  such  words  as  cung,  middle,  or  nei,  inside,  as  kua  cung,  in  the 
empire.  The  instrumental  relation  is  indicated  by  the  syllable  y,  which  is  an  old 
word  meaning  use ;  as  y  ting  (use  stick),  with  a  stick.  It  is  universally  supposed 
that  the  case-endings  of  noims  in  Greek,  Latin,  and  Sanscrit  have  arisen  from  the 
coalescence  of  some  such  elements  as  the  above,  as  in  the  case  of  our  own  com- 
pounds, whereto,  whereof,  wherefore,  whereby,  wherewith,  the  subsidiary  element 
being  slurred  over  in  pronunciation,  and  gradually  worn  down  imtil  all  clue  to  its 
original  form  and  signification  has  been  wholly  lost.  It  is  otherwise  with  the 
personal  inflections  of  the  verbs,  whose  descent  fix)m  the  personal  pronoims  b  in 
many  cases  clear  enough. 

Inteijections  are  of  the  same  simple  significance  as  the  words  in  Chinese,  or 
as  all  words  must  have  been  at  the  first  commencement  of  speech.  Their  mean- 
ing is  complete  in  itself,  not  implying  a  relation  to  any  other  conception.  The 
purpose  of  the  interjection  is  simply  to  present  a  certain  object  to  the  imagina- 
tioQ  of  the  hearer,  leaving  him  to  connect  it  with  the  ideas  suggested  by  any 
preceding  or  following  words,  as  if  successive  scenes  of  visible  representation  were 
broaght  before  his  eyes.  The  term  is  chiefly  applied  to  exclamations  intended 
to  express  a  variety  of  mental  or  bodily  affections,  pain,  griei^  horror,  contempt, 
wonder,  &c.,  by  imitating  some  audible  accompaniment  of  the  affection  in  ques- 
tion. Thus  the  notion  of  pain  or  grief  is  conveyed  by  an  imitation  of  a  sigh  or 
a  groan  -,  the  idea  of  dislike  and  rejection  by  an  imitation  of  the  sound  of  spit- 
ting. The  inteijection  will  be  completely  accounted  for  in  an  etjrmological 
point  of  view,  when  it  is  traced  to  a  recognised  symphenomenon  (as  Lieber  calls 
it)  of  the  aflection,  that  is,  to  some  outward  display  of  the  affection,  that  admits 
of  audible  representation.  Why  the  affection  should  display  itself  in  such  a 
manner  is  a  question  beyond  the  bounds  of  etymological  inquiry,  but  is  often 
sdf-evident,  as  in  the  case  of  spitting  as  a  sign  of  dislike. 

The  interjections  which  occupy  the  most  prominent  place  in  the  class  are 
perhaps  those  which  represent  a  cry  of  pain,  a  groan,  a  sigh  of  oppression  and 

c  2 
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grief.  Such  are  o.  ach,  Gael,  ojch,  och,  ockan,  w.  och,  e.  ah,  oh.  It.  ai,  ahi,  ohi, 
Gr.  oi,  &,  Lat.  ah,  oh,oi,  hei,  IWyr,  jao,  jaoh,  A  widespread  form,  representing 
probably  a  deeper  groao,  is  seen  in  Gr.  oval,  Lat.  vce.  It.  guai,  w.  gwae,  Illyr. 
vaj,  Goth.  w(u,  OHG.  ti'^,  whua,  as.  u;i,  wdwa,  b.  u;oe,  on.  vet. 

The  representation  of  a  sigh  or  groan  by  the  syllable  ah !  ah !  assumes  the 
shape  of  a  substantive  or  a  verb  in  w.  och,  ochan,  p.  a€h,  a  g^oan  or  lamentation; 
w.  ochl,  ochain,  o.  achen,  dchzen,  to  groan,  Gr.  &x^nai^  to  bewail  oneself,  dra* 
X/fa»  (to  cry  ach ! .  ach !)  ox^(^>  ^X^^t^h  ^^  grieve,  to  mourn.  It  passes  on  to 
signify  the  cause  of  the  groaning  in  as.  ace,  cece,  e.  ojche,  pain,  suffering,  and  in 
Gr.  oxoC)  pain,  grief.  The  form  corresponding  to  Lat.  vce,  however,  has  more 
generally  been  used  in  the  construction  of  words  signifying  pain,  grief,  misery. 
6.  weh,  pain,  grie^  affliction 5  die  wehen,  the  pangs  of  childbirth;  kopfweh, 
xahnweh,  headache,  toothache ;  wehen  (Schmeller),  to  ache,  to  hurt ;  Let.  wax- 
idt,  to  injure ;  lUyrian  v<ij,  w.  gwae.  It.  guajo,  misfortune,  woe. 

It  is  very  common  in  an  early  stage  of  speech  to  form  verbs  by  the  addition 
of  elements  signifying  say  or  make  to  an  imitative  syllable.  Thus  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Gallas  the  sound  of  a  crack  b  represented  by  the  syllables  cacak 
(where  c  stands  for  a  click  with  the  tongue) ;  the  chirping  of  birds  by  the  syllable 
tirr  or  trrr;  the  champing  of  the  jaws  by  djamdjam  ;  and  cacak  djeda  (to  say 
ca^ak)  is  to  crack;  tirr-djeda,  to  chirp;  djamdjam  goda  {goda,  to  make),  to 
smack  or  make  a  noise  as  swine  in  eating.  A  similar  formation  is  frequent  in 
Sanscrit,  and  is  found  in  6.  weh  schreien,  weh  klagen,  to  cry  woe !  to  lament ; 
wehihun,  to  do  woe,  to  cause  pain,  to  ache.  A  more  artificial  way  of  express- 
ing action  is  to  replace  the  elements  signifying  say  or  make  by  the  sound  of  an 
/,  n,  or  r,  in  Gr.  mostly  a  x,  at  the  close  of  the  radical  syllable.  Thus  the  Latin 
has  ha-l-are,  to  cry  haa!  the  Piedmontese/yjir  hau-lau,  and  more  artificially 
haU'l-i,  to  make  bow-wow,  to  bark ;  Fr.  miau-l-er,  to  cry  miau  I  Albanian 
miau-l'is,  miau-n-is,  I  mew ;  Gr.  aiaCoi,  to  cry  al,  al,  to  lament,  oifiul^w,  to  cry 
oc/ioi,  ah  me !  yapyofUZta,  to  sound  yapyap,  to  gargle.  In  this  way  from  the 
root  guai,  wai,  representing  a  cry  of  pain,  are  formed  e.  wai-l,  It.  guty-ire,  guc^* 
ol'ire,  to  yell  or  cxy  out  pitifully,  to  lament,  Bret,  gwe-l-a,  to  weep,  n.  vei-a,  OM. 
vei-n-a  (to  cry  vet !),  to  yell,  howl,  lament,  g,  weinen,  to  weep. 

We  get  a  glimpse  of  the  original  formation  of  verbs  in  the  way  in  which  the 
interjection  sometimes  coalesces  with  the  personal  pronoun.  The  utterance  of 
the  interjection  alone  would  naturally  express  the  pain  or  g^ief  of  the  speaker 
himself,  but  when  joined  with  the  mention  of  another  person,  the  exclamation 
Would  refer  with  equal  clearness  to  the  suffering  of  the  person  designated.  Fee 
tihi !  Fee  victis  !  Woe  unto  thee !  Woe  unto  them !  Accordingly,  when  the 
speaker  wishes  emphatically  to  indicate  himself  as  the  sufferer,  he  adds  the  pro- 
noun of  the  first  person.  Hei  mihi  /  Ah  me !  Aye  me !  Sp.  Ay  di  me  /  Gr. 
01/ioc,  It.  ohimS  /  oimS  /  Illyr.  vajme  /  Let.  waiman  I  woe  is  me.  And  so  com- 
plete is  the  coalescence  oi  the  inteijection  and  the  pronoun  in  some  .of  these 
cases,  as  to  give  rise  to  the  formation  of  verbs  like  a  simple  root.  Thas  from 
piyiOi  springs  olfiuf(u,  to  wail,  lament ;  from  inmi,  oimare,  to  wail  or  cry  alas 
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(Florio) }  finom  Let.  tuahnan  I  waxmmias^  lameDtation,  waimandi,  to  lament, 
ihowing  the  formation  of  the  oe.  ivaiment,  of  the  same  signification.  Now  if 
we  examine  the  purport  of  the  utterance  ohimi  /  ah  me  /  we  shal]  see  that  it  is 
intended  to  let  the  hearer  know  that  the  speaker  is  in  pain  or  grief,  and  thus  has 
essentially  the  same  meaning  with  the  Or.  axoytai  I  bemoan  myself,  I  cry  ach ! 
I  am  in  pain.  And  no  one  doubts  that  the  /uac  of  ix^t^"^^  ^^  ^^®  pronoun  of  the 
first  person  joined  on  to  an  element  signifying  lamentation  or  pain,  a  notion 
which  is  expressed  in  the  clearest  manner  by  a  syllable  like  dx  or  ach,  represent- 
ing a  cry  of  pain. 

The  inteijection  in  Italian  coalesces  also  with  the  pronoun  of  the  second  and 
third  pefson :  ohiiu  !  alas  fi)r  thee,  ohisS  !  alas  for  him  (Florio),  suffering  to  thee, 
to  him,  corresponding  to  Gr.  dxcflrai,  dx^^'>  although  in  these  last  the  identity 
of  the  verbal  terminations  with  the  personal  pronoun  is  not  so  clearly  marked  as 
in  the  case  of  the  first  person  of  the  verb. 

ugh! 

The  effects  of  cold  and  fear  on  the  human  firame  closely  resemble  each  other. 

They  check  the  action  of  the  heart  and  depress  the  vital  powers,  producing  a  con- 

Tulsive  shudder,  under  which  the  sufferer  cowers  together  with  his  arms  pressed 

against  his  chest,  and  utters  a  deep  guttural  cry,  the  vocal  representation  of  which 

will  afiord  a  convenient  designation  of  the  attitude,  mental  or  bodily,  with  which 

it  is  associated.     Hence,  in  the  first  place,  the  intexjection  ugh !  (in  German  uh ! 

ha !  in  French  ouf !)  expressive  of  cold  or  horror,  and  commonly  pronounced 

with  a  conscious  imitation  of  the  sound  which  accompanies  a  shudder.     Then 

losing  its  imitative  character  the  representative  syllable  appears  under  the  fi)rm  of 

1^  or  kug,  as  the  root  of  verbs  and  adjectives  indicating  shuddering  and  horror, 

Kilian  has  huggheren,  to  shudder  or  shiA'er.  The  oe.  ug  or  houge  was  used  in  the 

Kose  of  shudder  at,  feel  abhorrence  at. 

The  rattling  drum  and  trumpet's  tout 

Delight  young  swankies  that  are  stout ; 

What  his  kind  frighted  mother  ugs 

Is  musick  to  the  sodger's  lugs. — Jamieson,  Sc.  Diet. 

la  M  passage  of  Hardyng  cited  by  Jamieson  it  is  related  how  the  Abbess  of  Cold- 

inebame,  having  cut  off  her  own  nose  and  lips  for  the  purpose  of  striking  the 

Daiush  ravishers  with  horror, — 

*  Counsdled  al  her  systers  to  do  the  same 
To  make  their  foes  to  houge  so  with  the  sight. 
And  so  they  did,  afore  the  enemies  came 
Eche-on  their  nose  and  overlip  full  right 
Cut  off  anon,  which  was  an  hougly  sight.* 

Here,  as  Jamieson  observes,  the  passage  clearly  points  out  the  origin  of  the  word 
vWtf  as  sigDifying  'what  causes  dread  or  abhorrence,  or  (carrying  the  derivation  to 
its  original  source)  what  makes  us  shudder  and  cry  ugh ! 

Ugh  !  the  odious  ugly  fellow. — Countess  of  St  Albans. 
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It  may  be  observed  that  we  familiarly  use  frightful,  or  dreamily  ugly,  for  the 

extreme  of  ugliness.  The  radical  syllable  is  compounded  with  a  difierent  tennin- 

ation  in  Scotch  ugsome,  what  causes  horror. 

The  ugsotfuness  and  silence  of  the  nycht 

In  every  place  my  sprete  made  sore  aghast — Douglas,  Virgil. 

From  the  same  root  are  on.  ugga,  to  fear,  to  have  apprehension  of;  uggr,  fright^ 
apprehension;  uggligr,  frightfiil,  threatening;  uggsamr,  timorous.  Then  as 
things  of  extraordinary  size  have  a  tendency  to  strike  us  with  awe  and  terror^  to 
make  us  houge  at  them  (in  the  language  of  Hardyng),  the  term  huge  is  used  to 
signify  excessive  size,  a  fearful  size.  The  connection  of  the  cry  with  a  certain 
bodily  attitude  comes  next  into  play,  and  the  word  hug  is  applied  to  the  act  of 
pressing  the  arms  against  the  breast,  which  forms  a  prominent  feature  in  the 
shudder  of  cold  or  horror,  and  is  done  in  a  voluntary  way  in  a  close  embrace  or 
the  like. 

OR.  Pafial !  lat.  bab a  !  papjb  \ 

The  manifestation  of  astonishment  or  absorption  in  intent  observation,  by  the 
instinctive  opening  of  the  mouth,  is  familiar  to  every  one. 

I  saw  a  smith  stand  with  his  hammer — ^thus, 
The  whilst  his  iron  did  on  his  anvil  cool, 
fViiA  open  mcuih  swallowing  a  tailor's  news. — ^K.  John. 

The  physical  cause  of  the  phenomenon  appears  to  be,  that  the  least  exertion 
in  breathing  interferes  with  the  power  of  catching  any  very  slight  sounds  for 
which  we  ard  listening;  and  as  we  breathe  with  greater  ease  with  the  mouth  open, 
when  we  are  intently  engaged  in  the  observation  of  an  object  of  apprehension  or 
wonder,  listening  for  every  sound  that  may  proceed  from  it,  the  mouth  instinct- 
ively opens  in  order  to  calm  down  the  function  of  breathing,  and  to  give  the  fairest 
play  to  the  sense  of  hearing.  Now  the  exertion  of  the  voice  at  the  moment  of 
opening  the  lips  produces  the  syllable  ha,  which  is  found  as  the  root  of  words  in 
the  most  distant  languages  signifying  wonder,  intently  observe,  watch,  expect, 
wait,  remain,  endure,  or  (passing  fh>m  the  mental  to  the  bodily  phenomenon) 
gape  or  open  the  mouth,  and  thence  open  in  general.  The  repetition  of  the  syl- 
lable ha,  ha,  gives  the  interjection  of  wonder  in  Greek  and  Ladn,  /3a/3a/  !  babe! 
papae !  The  exclamation  ^a  /  is  used  in  the  North  of  France  in  a  similar  manner, 
according  to  H^cart  (Diet.  Rouchi),  and  the. same  author  explains  habaie  as  one 
who  stares  with  open  mouth,  a  gaping  hoohy.  Walloon  hawi,  to  gaze  with  open 
mouth  (Grandgagnage)  ;  eshawi.  Old  £nglish  ahaw,  Fr.  ehahir,  ahauhir,  to  cause 
to  cry  ha  /  to  set  agape,  to  astonish. 

In  himself  was  all  his  state 
More  solemn  than  the  tedious  pomp  which  waits 
On  princes,  when  their  rich  retinue  long 
Of  horses  led  and  grooms  besmeared  with  gold,'  • 
Dazzles  the  crowd,  and  sets  them  all  agape, — Milton. 

In  the  remote  Zulu  we  find  hahaxa,  to  astonish.    The  significant  syllable  is 
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ttiengthened  by  a  final  d  in  several  of  the  Romance  dialects  ('  the  d  being  in  an- 
cient Latin  the  regular  stopgap  of  the  hiatus.' — Quart.  Rev.  No.  148)^  as  in  It. 
hodan,  to  be  intent  upon,  to  watch,  to  loiter,  tarry,  stay ;  stare  a  bada,  to  observe, 
to  watch,  to  wait ;  sbadigUare,  Proven9al  badaihar,  to  yawn ;  badar,  to  open  the 
month,  gola  badada,  with  open  mouth ;  pouerto  badiero,  an  open  door ;  Fr.  bader, 
to  open  (Vocab.  de  Bern),  badault  (badaud),  a  gaping  hoyden,  a  fool  (Cot.) ; 
Catalan  badia,  Portuguese  ^oAta,  an  opening  where  the  sea  runs  up  into  the  land, 
a  bay ;  Breton  badaUin,  to  yawn  ^  bada,  badaoui,  to  be  stupified,  dazzled,  aston- 
ished. In  France  the  simpler  form  of  the  root,  without  the  addition  of  the  final 
i,  gives  Old  Fr.  baer,  baier,  bier,  to  be  intent  upon,  to  hanker  after,  to  gape ; 
^oKcif  hiante,  agueule  bee,  with  open  mouth  ;  bailler,  to  gape  or  yawn.  Abaier 
is  exjdained  by  Lacombe, '  dcouter  avec  6tonnement,  bouche  b^nte,  inhiare  lo- 
qnenti.'  The  adoption  of  Fr.  abaier  gave  rise  to  b,  abeyance,  expectation,  sus- 
pense and  OS.  abie,  to  remain,  abide,  endure. 

At  sight  of  her  they  sudden  all  arose 

In  great  amaze,  ne  wist  which  way  to  chuse, 

Bat  Jove  all  fearless  forced  them  to  abu. — F.  Queen. 

The  same  transition  firom  the  sense  of  earnest  observation  to  that  of  expecta- 
tion or  mere  endurance  until  a  certain  end,  is  seen  in  Latin  attendere,  to  observe, 
to  direct  the  mind  to,  and  Fr.  attendre,  to  expect,  to  wait  j  and  again  in  Italian 
guatare,  to  look,  to  watch,  compared  with  £.  wait,  which  is  radically  identical 
and  was  itsdf  originally  used  in  the  sense  of  look. 

BcTfii  depyd  a  maryner,  and  bad  hym  sty  on  loft, 
And  weyte  aftir  our  four  shippis  aftir  us  doith  dryve. 

As  the  vowel  of  the  root  is  thinned  down  from  a  to  i  in  the  series  baer,  baier, 
ahmer,  aby,  or  in  Gr.  (x^«)  x^^''^^  x^^'^^>  compared  with  Lat.  hio,  to  gape,  we 
learn  to  recognise  a  similar  series  in  It.  badare,  Gothic  beidan,  to  look  out  for,  to 
expect,  aw^t,  and  E.  bide,  abide,  to  wait. 

HUSH  !'  HIST  ! 

A  r^resentation  of  a  whispering  or  rustling  sound  by  the  utterance  of  a  pro- 
longed shor  ss,  or  of  different  combinations  of  s  with  h,  p,  or  /,  is  widely  used  for 
the  purpose  of  demanding  silence  or  cessation  of  noise,  or  of  warning  one  to  listen. 
Henoe  the  inteijections  of  silence,  hush  /  hist  /  whist  /  pist  /  (Hal.),  Sc.  whish ! 
w^kt  /  o.  ps  !  psch  I  pst!  husch  I  tusch !  Da,  tys  !  S w.  tyst  1  Lat  st  /  It.  xitto, 
Redm.  dio  /  ciuto  /  Fr.  chut  I  Turk.  s(h&  !  Ossetic  ss!  sosl  silence!  Femandian 
wl!  listen !  tush  !  Yoruba  «o !  pshaw !     (Tylor,  Prim.  Cult.  I.  178.) 

The  inteijection  seems  in  all  cases  to  arise  from  a  representation  of  a  low 
vbi^jering  sound,  but  the  principle  on  which  it  acts  as  a  demand  of  silence  may 
be  explained  in  two  ways.  In  the  first  place  it  may  be  understood  as  an  exhort- 
ation to  lower  the  voice  to  a  whisper,  or  more  urgently,  not  to  let  even  a  whisper 
or  a  nude  be  beared;  but  more  generally  perhaps  it  is  to  be  understood  as  an  in* 
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timation  to  be  on  the  watch  for  the  least  whisper  that  can  be  heard^  for  which 

purpose  it  is  necessary  that  the  hearer  should  keep  perfectly  still.    Thus  we  have 

Sc.  whish,  whush,  a  rushing  or  whizzing  sounds  a  whisper. — Jam. 

Lat  her  ydp  on,  be  you  as  calm's  a  mouse, 
Nor  lat  your  whisht  be  heard  into  the  house. 

The  It.  zitto  is  used  exactly  in  the  same  way ;  non  fare  ziito,  not  to  make  the 
least  sound ;    non  sentirse  un  zitto,  not  a  breath  to  be  heard ;  stare  zitto,  to  be 
silent.     Pissipissi,  pst^  hsht^  still ;  also  a  low  whispering ;  pissipissare,  to  psh,  to 
hsht ;  also  to  buzz  or  whisper  veiy  low. — Fl.  To  pister  or  whister  are  provincially 
used  in  the  sense  of  whisper. — Hal.  The  w.  bust  (pronounced  hist),  sl  buzzing 
noise^  hush  (Rhys),  husting,  whisper^  speak  low,  correspond  to  b.  hist  /  silence ! 
listen !  In  the  same  way  answering  to  o.  tusch  /  Da.  tys  /  hush !  the  g.  has  tus- 
chen,  tuscheln,  to  whisper  -,  zischen,  zischeln,  zuscheln,  to  hiss,  whizz,  fizz,  whisper, 
o.  husch/  represents  any  slight  rustling  sound,  the  sound  of  moving  quickly  through 
the  air.     '  Husch/  sausen  wir  husch  I  durch  rusch  und  durchbusch.*    *  Husch  I 
was  rauscht  dort  in  den  gebiischen.*  In  this  last  example  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
interjection  may  be  imderstood  either  as  a  representation  of  the  rustling  sound  that 
is  heard  in  the  bushes,  or  as  an  intimation  to  listen  to  it.     The  6r.  vil^ta,  to  give 
the  sound  <n,  to  hiss,  signifies  also,  to  cry  hush !  to  command  silence,  showing 
that  the  syllable  ui,  like  the  Fernandian  sia !  was  used  in  the  sense  of  hush. 
Hence  must  be  explained  Lat.  sileo,  Goth,  silan  (formed  on  the  plan  of  Lat.  la- 
l-o,  to  cry  baa),  to  be  hushed  or  silent.  In  Gr.  aiycua,  to  be  silent,  uiyA^io,  to  put 
to  silence,  the  root  has  the  form  of  e.  sigh,  representing  the  sound  of  a  deep-drawn 
breath,  or  the  whispering  of  the  wind.     In  like  manner  the  Sc.  souch,  sugh, 
swouch,  souf,  OE.  swough,  Magy.  sug-,  suh-,  representing  the  sound  of  the  wind,  or 
of  heavy  breathing,  lead  to  Sc.  souch,  silent,  calm.    To  keep  a  calm  souch ;  to 
keep  souch,  to  keep  silent. — Jam.     Hence  as.  suwian,  swugan,  swigan,  6.  schwei- 
gen,  to  be  silent.     The  syllable  representing  a  whispering  sound  is  sometimes 
varied  by  the  introduction  of  an  I  after  the  initial  w,  f,  or  h.     Thus  from  forms 
like  whisper  (o.  tvispem,  wispeln),  whister,  pister,  whist !  hist  /  we  pass  to  as. 
wlisp  (speaking  with  a  whispering  sound),  lisping,  Q.Jiispem,Jiustem,  to  whisper, 
ON.  hlusta,  to  listen,  as.  hlyst,  gehlyst,  the  sense  of  hearing.    The  primitive  mute 
then  £ills  away,  leaving  the  initial  /  alone  remaining,  as  in  g.  lispeln,  to  whisper, 
also  to  lisp }  Du,  luysteren,  to  whisper,  as  well  as  to  listen  (Kil.) ;  E.  list !  s)mon- 
ymous  with  hist !  hark,  and  thence  the  verb  to  listen. 

The  notion  of  a  suppressed  utterance  of  the  voice  is  very  generally  conveyed 
by  modifications  of  the  syllable  mu,  representing  the  sound  made  with  the  closing 
lips ;  mu,  mum,  mut,  muk,  mus,  to  which  are  often  added  a  rhyming  accompani- 
ment on  the  plan  of  such  expressions  as  hugger-mugger,  hubble-bubble,  helter-skelter. 
Thus  we  have  Gr.  ;ivf ecv  fiiire  ypv^uy,  to  say  neither  mu  nor  gru,  not  to  utter  a 
syllable  5  Lat.  muttio  or  mutio,  as  e.  mutter,  to  say  mut,  to  utter  low  indistinct 
sounds  J  non  muttire,  non  dicere  muttum,  to  keep  silence.  Equivalent  phrases  are 
Tr.  ne  sonner  mot ;  It.  non  fare  ne  motto  ne  totto  ( Altieri)  -,  Sp.  no  decir  mus  ne 
chus,  ni  mistar  ni  chistar ;  Du.  noch  mikken  noch  kikken ;  g.'  nicht  miicken,  nickt 
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wdr  noch  kix  sagen ;  Swiss  nicht  mutz  ihun.  The  form  mum  may  perhaps  be  from 
a  repetition  of  the  imitative  syllable  mu  mu,  as  in  Vei  mumu,  dumb.  It  is  used  by 
the  author  of  Pierce  Plowman  in  the  sense  of  the  least  utterance,  where,  speaking 
of  the  avarice  of  the  monks,  he  says  that  you  may  sooner 

mete  the  mist  on  Malvern  hills 

Than  get  a  mum  of  their  mouths  ere  money  be  them  shewed. 

Hence,  by  ellipse  of  the  negative,  mum  /  silence !  Fr.  Mom  /  ne  parlez  plus 
— Palsgr.  In  the  same  way  the  Fr.  uses  mot,  as,  ne  sonnez  mot  /  not  a  syllable  ! 
— ^Trevoux. 

With  every  step  of  the  track  leading  up  to  the  Lat.  mutus,  speechless,  so  clearly 
marked  out,  it  is  impossible  to  hesitate  between  the  formation  of  the  word  in  the 
maimer  indicated  above,  and  the  derivation  from  Sanscr.  9711^,  to  bind,  maintained 
by  Mixller,  and  from  so  glaring  an  example  we  may  take  courage  not  always  to 
regard  the  question  as  conclusively  settled  by  the  most  confident  production  of 
a  Sanscrit  root.  As  the  Fr.  uses  both  mom  /  and  mot  /  as  an  injunction  of 
silcDce,  so  a  person  stands  mum  or  mute  when  not  a  mum  or  a  mut  comes  from 
his  mouth.  Moreover,  the  sense  of  speechlessness  is  expressed  on  the  same 
principle  in  the  most  distant  tongues.  Thus  from  Magy.  Jhik^  a  slight  sounds 
is  formed  kukkanni  (identical  with  the  Da.  kikken  in  the  expression  noch  mikken 
nock  kikken),  to  mutter,  and  kuka,  dumb.  The  Vei  mumu,  Mpongwe  imamu, 
damb,  are  essentially  identical  with  our  mum,  silent,  whence  mummers,  actors  in 
dambshow.  Mr  Tylor  quotes  also  Zulu  momata,  to  move  the  mouth  or  lips^ 
Tahitian  omumo,  to  murmur ;  mamu,  to  be  silent ;  Fiji  nomonomo,  Chilian  f!omn, 
to  be  silent;  Quich6  m^m,  mute;  Quichua  amu,  silent,  dumb. — Prim.  Cult.  I. 
185. 

The  ideas  of  silence  and  secresy  or  concealment  are  so  closely  connected,  that 
from  fiv^M  we  readily  pass  to  fivtrrripioy,  the  secret  rites  of  Greek  worship,  whence 
B.  mystery,  something  hidden  from  the  comprehension.  In  the  same  way  from 
the  representative  mus  (Sp.  no  decir  mus  ni  chas)  we  have  Lat.  musso,  to  mutter, 
to  be  silent,  and  thence  Fr.  musser,  to  hide ;  musse,  a  private  hoard.  '  Cil  que 
musce  les  furmens,  est  escommeng^  es  gens  *.  qui  abscondit  frumenta  maledicetur 
in  populis.*  Cotgrave  calls  hide-and-seek  the  game  of  musse.  So  also  from  the 
parallel  form  muk  must  probably  be  explained  the  familiar  hugger  mugger,  applied 
to  what  is  done  in  secret,  and  mucker,  to  lay  up  a  (secret)  store.  Exmoor  mug^ 
gard  (muttering),  sullen,  displeased. — Halliwell.  Gr.  fivyytoQ,  a  muttering. 

HEM  . 

The  inter),  hem  /  ahem  !  hm!  hum  !  represent  the  sound  made  in  clearing 
the  throat  in  order  to  call  the  attention  of  the  hearer  to  the  speaker.  In  Latin  it 
has  frequently  the  force  of  the  inter),  en  !  (which  may  be  merely  another  mode 
of  representing  the  same  utterance)  when  the  speaker  points  to  something,  or 
does  something  to  which  he  wishes  to  call  attention.  Hem !  Davum  tibi :  Here! 
(pointing)  there  is  Davus  for  you.  Oves  scabrae  sunt,  tarn  glabrae,  hem,  quam 
haec  est  manus  : — ^as  smooth,  see  here  !  as  this  hand.  When  addressed  to  a  person 
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going  away  it  has  the  efiect  of  stopping  him  or  calling  him  back.  Thus  Du.  hem 
is  explained  by  Weiland  an  exclamation  to  make  a  person  stand  still:  hem  /  hotn' 
kier,  hallo !  hark  there.  Mr  Tylor  notices  an  analogous  exclamation  mma  I  '  hallo, 
stop/  in  the  language  of  Fernando  Po.  Then,  as  the  notion  of  bringing  to  a  stand 
naturally  leads  to  that  of  stopping  a  person  in  something  that  he  is  doing,  the 
inteij.  ham  !  is  used  in  Hesse  as  a  prohibition  to  children.  Ham  /  ham  /  DoD*t 
touch  that,  leave  that  alone.  Hum  I  Humme  /  an  interj.  of  prohibition. — Brem. 
Wtb.  Hence  hamm  holln,  to  keep  one  in  check,  to  restrain.  Du  sast  xni 
woU  hamm  holln,  you  shall  attend  to  my  hamm  I  shall  stay  where  I  chuse,  do 
as  I  direct  (Danneil).  The  conversion  of  the  inteij.  into  a  verb  gives  Du.  hemmen, 
hammen,  to  call  back  by  crying  hem  /  (Weiland),  and  o.  hemmen,  to  restrain,  keep 
back,  to  stop  or  hinder  a  proceeding;  together  with  the  e.  hem,  to  confine.  '  They 
hem  me  in  on  every  side.*  A  hem*  is  the  doubling  down  which  confines  the  threads 
of  a  garment  and  hinders  them  from  ravelling  out. 

The  point  of  greatest  interest  about  the  inteij.  hem  is  that  it  offers  a  possible, 
and  as  it  seems  to  me  a  far  finom  improbable,  origin  of  the  pronoun  me,  Gr.  emo-, 
as  shown  in  the  cases  ifiov,  ifwi,  tfiL  We  have  seen  that  the  primary  purpose 
of  the  inteij.  is  to  call  the  attention  of  the  hearer  to  the  presence  of  the  person 
who  utters  the  exclamation,  and  this,  it  must  be  observed,  is  precisely  the  office  of 
the  pronoun  me,  which  signifies  the  person  of  the  speaker.  Jlem  is  often  used 
in  Latin  when  the  speaker  turns  his  thoughts  upon  himself.  Hem !  misera 
occidi !  Ah  wretched  me  !  I  am  lost.  Hem  !  scio  jam  quid  vis  dicere.  Let  me 
see — I  know  what  you  would  say.     In  the  line 

Me^  Me^  adsum  qui  fed,  in  me  convertite  tela, 

we  might  read  the  passage  without  alteration  of  the  meaning. 

Hem  I  Hem !  adsum  qui  fed. 

The  use  of  articulations  consisting  mainly  of  the  sound  of  m  or  n  to  signify  the 
speaker  himself,  is  so  widely  spread  in  every  family  of  man,  that  this  mode  of 
designation  must  be  based  on  some  very  obvious  principle  of  significance. 

In  an  interesting  paper  on  the  pronouns  of  the  first  and  second  person  by  Dr 
Lottner,  in  the  Philological  Trans,  of  1859,  ^^  shows  that  in  upwards  of  seventy 
Negro  languages  the  pronoun  of  the  first  person  is  ma,  me,  mi,  man,  no,  ne,  nge, 
ngi,  ni,  in,  with  m  and  n  as  personal  prefixes.  And  the  word  is  formed  on  the  same 
plan  in  almost  all  families  of  language.  In  the  Finnic  family  we  have  Ostiac  ma, 
Vogul  am.  Lap.  mon ;  in  Turkish  -m  as  possessive  affix,  as  in  haba-m,  my  father. 
Then  again  Burmese  nga,  Chinese  ngo,  Corean  n<d,  Australian  ngai,  Kassia  nga, 
Kol  ing,  aing,  Tamul  nan,  Basque  ni,  Georgian  me,  and  among  the  languages  of 
N.  and  S.  America,  ni,  ne,  no,  na,  miye,  in,  one,  ani,  &c.  The  Bushmen  of  the  Cape, 

*  Mr  Tylor  cites  the  derivation  of  c.  kemmett,  '  to  stop,  check,  restrain,'  from  the  inteij. 
htm  I  signifying  stop  1  as  an  obvious  extravagance.  There  is  however  so  close  a  connection 
in  meaning  between  the  interjection  and  the  verb,  that  it  is  not  easy  to  understand  the  grounds 
of  the  censure  from  the  mouth  of  one  who  fully  admits  the  legitimacy  of  derivation  fipom  inter- 
jections. 
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whose  pronoun  of  the  first  person  is  written  mm  by  Lichtenstein,  probably  retain 
the  purest  type  of  the  expression,  the  principle  of  which  appears  to  be  the  confine- 
ment of  the  voice  within  the  person  of  the  speaker,  by  the  closure  of  the  lips  or 
teeih  in  the  utterance  of  the  sounds  m,  n,  ng.  It  is  certain  that  something  of  this 
kind  is  felt  when  we  sound  the  voice  through  the  nose  in  an  inarticulate  way 
with  closed  lips,  in  order  to  intinxate  that  we  are  keeping  our  thoughts  to  ourselves, 
and  are  not  prepared,  or  do  not  choose,  to  give  them  forth  in  speech.  The  sound 
which  we  utter  on  such  an  occasion  appears  in  writing  in  the  shape  of  the  inter). 
km  1  and  as  it  marks  the  absorption  of  the  speaker  in  his  own  thoughts,  it  might 
naturally  be  used  to  designate  himself  in  the  early  lispings  of  language  before  the 
de?elopment  of  the  personal  pronouns  :  in  other  words,  it  might  serve  as  the  basis 
of  die  pronoun  me.  Nor  is  the  formation  of  the  pronoun  on  such  a  plan  by  any 
means  a  new  suggestion. 

The  Grammarian  Nigidius  (as  quoted  by  A.  Gellius,  1.  x.  c.  4)  asserts  that  in 
pronouncing  the  pronoun  of  the  first  person  (e^,  mihx,  nos),  we  hem  in,  as  it 
were,  the  breath  within  ourselves  (spiritum  quasi  intra  nosmetipsos  coercemus), 
and  hence  he  conceives  that  the  word  is  naturally  adapted  to  the  meaning  it  ex- 
presses. He  probably  felt  the  truth  of  the  principle  in  the  case  of  me,  and  blun- 
deringly extended  it  to  ego,  in  the  pronunciation  of  which  there  is  certainly  no 
hemming  in  of  the  voice.  It  is  of  the  nasals  m,  n,  ng  only  that  this  character 
can  properly  be  afiirmed,  and  these,  as  we  have  seen,  seem  to  be  indifferently 
employed  as  the  basis  of  me  and  its  correlatives  all  over  the  globe.  Plato  in  the 
Cratjlus  speaks  of  the  letter  n  as  keeping  the  sound  within  the  speaker,  and  on 
that  principle  implicitly  explains  the  meaning  of  the  preposition  ck,  in,  which  is 
the  mere  articulation  of  the  consonantal  sound  in  question. 

The  application  of  an  inteij.  signifying  see  here  /  to  the  sense  of  me,  would 
be  strictly  parallel  lo  the  use  of  It.  ci  and  vt,  properly  signifying  here  and  there,  in 
the  sense  of  us  ana  you.  Other  instances  of  a  like  nature  are  given  by  W.  v. 
Humboldt  in  his  essay  on  the  connection  between  the  adverbs  of  place  and  the 
personal  pronouns.  Thus  in  the  language  of  Tonga,  mei  signifies  hither,  motion 
towards  the  speaker;  atu,  motion  from  the  speaker  to  the  person  spoken  to,  and 
these  particles  are  used  in  construction  (like  It.  ci  and  vi)  for  me  or  us  and  you. 
'Bea  behe  mei  he  tiinga  fafine'=when  spoke  hither  the  several  women,  i.  e. 
when  several  women  spoke  to  me  or  us.  So  tdla,  to  tell  -,  tdla  mei,  to  tell 
hither,  to  tell  me  or  us ;  tdla  tu,  to  tell  thither,  to  tell  you.  Here  we  seem  to 
have  the  rery  forms  of  the  Lat.  pronouns  me  and  tu,  for  which  it  is  remarkable 
that  the  Tonga  has  totally  different  words,  au  and  coy.  In  Armenian  there  is  a 
snffii  t,  which  originally  means  this  or  here,  but  takes  the  meaning  of  /  and  my. 
Thus  Aotr^,  this  father,  I  a  father,  my  father.  In  American  slang  a  man  speaks 
of  himself  as  this  child. 

Another  consequence  of  the  closing  of  the  mouth  in  the  utterance  of  the 
toond  of  iR  or  If  may  explain  the  use  of  those  articulations  in  expressing  rejec- 
tion, refusal,  negation.  The  earliest  type  of  rejection  is  the  closing  of  the 
mouth,  and  the  aversion  of  the  head  from  the  proffered  breast,  and  the  inherent 
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propriety  of  the  STmbolistn  is  obvious.  De  Brasses  observes  that  the  articulations 
n  and  s,  both  of  which  he  considers  as  nasal  sounds,  are  naturally  adapted  to  sig- 
nify negation  or  contrariety,  giving  as  examples  the  words  ir^finity  and  It.  sfor- 
tunato.  He  overlooks  the  fact,  however,  that  this  It.  s  is  merely  the  remnant  of 
a  Lat.  dis,  and  gives  no  other  example  of  the  supposed  negative  power  of  the 
letter.  Moreover,  the  reason  he  suggests  for  attributing  such  a  significance  to 
the  nasals  is  simply  absurd.  Of  the  two  channels,  he  says  (ch.  xiv.  §  29),  by  which 
the  voice  is  emitted,  the  nose  is  the  least  used,  and  it  changes  the  sound  of  the 
vowel,  which  adapts  it  for  the  interjection  of  doubt,  and  for  the  expression  of 
the  privative  idea.  The  expression  of  negation  by  means  of  nasals  is  exemplified 
in  Goth,  ni,  Lat.  ne,  in  (in  composition),  Gr.  firi,  Masai  (E.  Africa)  emme,  erne,  m- ; 
Vei  777a ;  Haussa  n,  n,  representing  a  sound  of  which  it  is  impossible  to  convey  a 
correct  idea  by  visible  signs. — Schon,  Mr  Tylor  cites  Botocudo  yna  (making 
the  loudness  of  the  sound  indicate  the  strength  of  the  negation) ;  Tupi  aan,  aani ; 
Guato  mau  ;  Miranha  nani ;  Quichua  ama,  manan  (whence  manamfli,  to  deny) ; 
Quich6  ma,  man,  mana ;  Galla  hn,  hin,  km ;  Coptic  an,  emmen,  en,  mmn ; 
Femandian  *nt,  all  signifying  not. 

ENJOYMENT   AND    DISGUST. 

The  most  universal  and  direct  source  of  pleasure  in  animal  life  is  the  appe- 
tite for  food,  and  it  is  accordingly  from  this  source  that  are  taken  the  types  used 
in  expressing  the  ideas  of  gratification  or  dislike.  The  savage  expresses  his  ad- 
miration and  pleasure  by  smacking  his  lips  or  rubbing  his  belly,  as  if  relishing 
food  or  rejoicing  in  a  hearty  meal ;  he  indicates  distaste  and  rejection  by  signs  of 
spitting  out  a  nauseous  mouthful.  Thus  Petherick,  speaking  of  a  tribe  of  negroes 
on  the  Upper  Nile,  says,  'The  astonishment  and  delight  of  these  people  at  our 
display  of  beads  was  great,  and  was  expressed  by  laughter  and  a  general  rubbing 
of  their  bellies.* — Egypt  and  the  Nile,  p.  448.  And  similar  evidence  is  adduced 
by  Leichardt  from  the  remoter  savages  in  Australia.  '  They  very  much  admired 
our  horses  and  bullocks,  and  particularly  our  kangaroo-dog.  They  expressed 
their  admiration  by  a  peculiar  smacking  or  clacking  with  their  mouth  and  lips.' 
— Australia,  p.  ^^6, 

The  syllable  smack,  by  which  we  represent  the  sound  made  by  the  lips  or 
tongue  in  kissing  or  tasting,  is  used  in  English,  Swedish,  German,  Polish,  &c.,  in 
the  sense  of  taste.  Du.  smojeck,  taste  j  smaeckltc,  sweet,  palatable,  agreeable  to 
the  taste.  In  the  Finnish  languages,  which  do  not  admit  of  a  double  consonant 
at  the  beginning  of  words,  the  loss  of  the  initial  s  gives  Y»sthom3Xi  maggo,  makko, 
taste ;  maggus,  makke.  Fin.  makia,  sweet,  well-tasting  5  maiskia,  to  smack  the 
lips ;  maisto,  taste ;  maiskis,  a  smack,  a  kiss,  also  relishing  food,  delicacies.  The 
initial  s  is  lost  also  in  Fris.  macke,  to  kiss.  The  initial  consonant  is  somewhat 
varied  without  impairing  the  imitative  effect  in  Bohemian  mlaskati,  to  smack  in 
eating ;  mlasJtanina,  delicacies ;  and  in  Fm.  naskia,  o.  knatschen,  to  smack  with 
the  mouth  in  eating,  showing  the  origin  of  I^ttish  naschkeht,  o.  nascken,  to  be 
nice  in  eating,  to  love  delicacies ;  ndscherei,  dainties. 
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Agaio>  we  have  seen  that  Leichardt  employs  the  syllables  smack  and  clack  as 
equally  appropriate  to  represent  the  sound  made  by  the  tongue  and  palate  in  the 
CDJoyment  of  tasty  food,  and  in  French,  claquer  de  la  langue  is  employed  for  the 
same  purpose.  We  sp?ak  of  a  click  with  the  tongue,  though  we  do  not  happen 
to  apply  it  to  the  smack  in  tasting.  The  Welsh  has  gwefusglec  (gwefus,  lip),  a 
smack  with  the  lips,  a  kiss.  From  this  source  then  we  may  derive  Gr.  yXvirvci 
sweet,  analogous  to  Du.  smaecklic.  Fin.  makia,  from  the  imitative  smack.  The 
soaod  of  an  initial  cl  or  gl  is  readily  confounded  with  that  of  tl  or  dl,  as  some 
people  prcHiounce  glove,  dlove,  and  formerly  ilick  was  used  where  we  now  say 
click.  Thus  Cotgrave  renders  Fr.  niquet,  a  tnicke,  tlick,  snap  with  the  fingers. 
The  same  combination  is  found  in  Boh.  tlaskati,  to  smack  in  eating,  tleskati,  to 
clap  hands  -,  and  Lat.  stloppns,  parallel  with  sclopus,  a  pop  or  click  with  the 
mouth.  From  the  sound  of  a  smack  represented  by  the  form  tlick  or  dlick  I 
would  explain  Lat.  delicice,  anything  one  takes  pleasure  in,  delight,  darling  -,  to* 
gether  with  the  cognate  deliccUus,  what  one  smacks  one*s  chops  at,  dainty,  nice, 
agreeable,  as  corruptions  of  an  earlier  form,  dlicice,  dlicatus.  And  as  we  have 
supposed  Gr.  yXvicvc  (glykys)  to  be  derived  from  the  form  click  or  glick,  so  from 
t/«i  or  dlick  would  be  formed  dlykis  ot  dlukis  (dlucis),  and  ultimately  dulcis, 
sweet,  the  radical  identity  or  rather  parallelism  of  which  witli  yXvicvg  has  been 
recognised  on  the  principle  of  such  an  inversion.  When  the  sound  of  an  initial 
d  or  dl  became  distasteful  to  Latin  ears,  it  would  be  slurred  over  in  different 
ways,  and  dlucis  would  pass  into  dulcis  by  inverting  the  places  of  the  liquid  and 
Towel,  while  tlie  insertion  of  an  e  in  dlicias,  dlicatus,  as  in  the  vulgar  umberella 
for  umbrella,  would  produce  deliciee,  delicatus.  It  is  true  that  an  intrusive 
vowel  in  such  cases  as  the  foregoing  is  commonly  (though  not  universally)  short, 
but  the  long  e  in  these  words  may  have  arisen  from  their  being  erroneously  re- 
garded as  coaipounds  with  the  preposition  de. 

POOH  ! 

The  attitude  of  dislike  and  rejection  is  typified  by  signs  of  spitting  out  an 
unsavoury  morsel,  as  clearly  as  the  feelings  of  admiration  and  pleasure  by  signs 
of  the  relishing  of  food.  Thus  Gawaine  Douglas  expresses  his  disgust  at  the  way 
in  wtich  the  harmonious  lines  of  Virgil  were  mangled  by  incompetent  trans- 
laiors. 

His  ornate  goldin  verses  mare  than  gilt, 
I  spitttfor  disspiU  to  see  thame  spylte 
By  sic  ane  wicht — ^5.  44. 

.*  Would  to  God  therefore  that  we  were  come  to  such  a  detestation  and  loathing 
of  l^ing  thai  we  would  even  spattle  at  it,  and  cry  fy  upon  it  and  all  that  use  it.* — 
Dent's  Pathway  in  Halliwell.  The  Swedish  ipo// signifies  spittle,  and  also  derision, 
contempt,  insult.  The  traveller  Leichardt  met  with  the  same  mode  of  expression 
among  the  savages  of  Australia.  '  The  men  commenced  talking  to  them,  but 
occaaonally  interrupted  their  speeches  by  spitting  and  uttering  a  noise  like  pooh  /  ^ 
pooh/  apparently  expressive  of  their  disgust.' — ^p.  189.     It  is  probable  that  this 
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Australian  interjection  was,  in  fact,  identical  with  our  own  pooh  /  and  like  it,  ia* 
tended  to  represent  the  sound  of  spitting,  for  which  purpose  Burton  in  his  Afiican 
travels  uses  the  native  took  I  '  To-o-h !  Tuh !  exclaims  the  Muzunga^  spitting 
with  disgust  upon  the  ground.* — Lake  Regions  of  Africa,  2.  246. 

The  sound  of  spitting  is  represented  indifferently  with  an  initial  p,  as  in  Maori 
puhwa,  to  spit  out ;  Lat  spuere,  to  spit ',  respuere  (to  spit  back),  to  reject  with  dis- 
dain ;  despuere,  to  express  disgust  or  disdain ;  or  with  an  initial  /,  as  in  Sanscr. 
fhUfhH,  the  sound  of  spitting ;  Pers.  thu  kerdan,  Chinook  mamook  took,  Chilian 
tuvcutun  (to  make  ihu,  took,  tuv),  to  spit  -,  Arabic  tufl,  spittle ;  Gralla  twu  /  re- 
presenting the  sound  of  spitting;  tufa,  to  spit;  tufada,  to  spit,  to  despise,  scorn* 
disdain ;  with  which  may  be  joined  English  /u^  to  spit  like  a  cat.  In  Greek 
TTTVbf  the  imitation  is  rendered  more  vivid  by  the  union  of  both  the  initial  sounds. 

BLURT  !    PET  !    TROTZ  ! 

The  feelings  of  one  dwelling  on  his  own  merits  and  angry  at  the  short- 
comings of  another  are  marked  by  a  frowning  brow,  a  set  jaw,  and  inflated  cheeks, 
while  the  breath  is  drawn  in  deep  inspirations  and  sent  out  in  pufi^  through  the 
nostril  and  passive  lips.  Hence  the  expressions  of  breathing  vengeance,  fuming  with 
anger,  swelling  with  pride. 

Sharp  breaths  of  anger  pufTed 
Her  fairy  nostrils  out — ^Tennjrson. 

The  sound  of  hard  breathing  or  blowing  is  represented  by  the  syllables  puff,  huff, 
ivhiff,  whence  a  huff  is  a  fit  of  ill-temper ;  to  huff,  to  swell  with  indignation  or 
pride,  to  bluster,  to  storm. — Johnson.  The  It.  hiffa  is  explained  in  Thomas* 
Italian  Dictionary  'the  despising  blast  of  the  mouth  which  we  call  shirping.* 
Brescian  hofa,  to  breathe  hard,  to  puff,  especially  with  anger. — Melchiori.  Then, 
as  ill-will  vents  itself  in  derision,  luffa,  heffa,  a  jest,  a  trick  3  heffare,  to  trick  or 
cheat  J  bqffarsi,  to  laugh  at  -,  huffone,  a  jester,  a  buffoon. 

When  the  puff  of  anger  or  disdain  is  uttered  with  exaggerated  feeling  it  pro- 
duces an  explosive  sound  with  the  lips,  represented  by  the  syllable  hlurt,  which 
was  formerly  used  as  an  interjection  of  defiance.  '  Blurt  /  master  constable,*  a 
fig  for  the  constable.  Florio  speaks  of  '  a  blurt  with  one*s  mouth  in  scorn  or  de- 
rision.* To  blurt  a  thing  out  is  to  bring  it  out  with  a  sudden  explosion  as  if  spit- 
ting something  out  of  the  mouth.  A  blirt  of  greeting  in  Scotch  is  a  burst  of 
crying. 

A  contemptuous  whiff  or  blurt  is  otherwise  represented  by  the  sounds  ft,  pt, 
prt,  tt,  trt.  Thus  w.  wfft !  is  explained  by  Davis,  vox  abhorrentis  et  exprobranus. 
Wfft,  a  scorn  or  slight,  a  fie ;  ufftHo,  to  cry  shame  or  fie,  to  push  away  with  dis- 
approbation.— Lewis.  Sanscr.  phut,  phUt,  imitative  sound  of  blowing  j  expression 
of  disregard,  indignation,  anger. — Benfey.  The  It.  petto,  a  blurt,  petteggiare, 
pettacchiare,  to  blurt  with  the  mouth  or  lips  (FL),  Fr.  pktarade,  a  noise  made  with 
the  mouth  in  contempt  (Sadler),  explain  the  interjections  on.  putt!  Da.  pn^tt  I  Sw. 
/>y/  /  pshaw !  tut !  nonsense !  Norman  pet  1  pour  imposer  un  silence  absolu. — 
Decorde. 
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From  the  latter  form  of  the  interjection  we  have  b.  pet,  a  fit  of  ill-hamour  or 
of  aoger ;  to  take  pet,  to  take  huff,  to  take  offence ;  pettish,  passionate,  ill-hu- 
mooied.  To  pet  a  child  is  to  indulge  it  in  ill-humom*,  and  thence  a  pet,  a  darling, 
an  indulged  child  or  animal.  Then  as  a  child  gives  vent  to  his  ill-humour  by 
thrtisting  out  his  lips  and  making  a  snout,  or  making  a  lip,  as  it  is  called  in  nursery 
language,  a  hanging  lip  is  called  a  pet  lip  in  the  N.  of  England.  To  pout,  in  De- 
ToDshiie  to  poutch  or  poutle,  Illyrian  puiiti  se,  Magyar  pittyesztni  {pitty,  2l  blurt 
with  the  mouth),  Genevese  faire  la  potte,  signify  to  show  ill-will  by  thrusting 
out  the  lips.  Hence  Genevese  pottu,  pouting,  sulky  ^  Magy.  pittyasz,  having 
projecting  lips 5  Genevese  pottes,  Prov.  potx,  lips 3  Languedoc  pot,  pout,  a  lip; 
pmtet,  a  kiss;  poutouno,  a  darling.  Again,  as  in  the  case  of  It.  buffa,  h^a, 
above-mentioned,  we  pass  from  the  expression  of  ill-will  to  the  notion  of  a  dis- 
agreeable turn  in  Da.  puds,  Sw.  puts  (to  be  compared  with  Devon,  poutch),  o. 
posse,  a  trick. 

The  E.  tut  /  (an  exclamation  used  for  checking  or  rebuking — Webster)  seems 
to  represent  an  explosion  from  the  tongue  instead  of  the  lips,  and  gives  rise  to  the 
provincial  tutty,  ill-tempered,  suUen  (Hal.),  and  probably  tut-mouthed,  having  a 
prelecting  underjaw ;  on.  tota,  snout ;  Sw.  tut.  Da.  tud,  a  spout,  compared  to 
the  projecting  lips  of  a  sulky  child. 

A  more  forcible  representation  of  the  explosive  sound  is  given  by  the  intro- 
duction of  an  r,  as  in  on.  prutta  d  hesta,  to  sound  with  the  lips  to  a  horse  in 
order  to  make  him  go  on;  Sw.  pntsta,  to  snort,  to  sneeze;  Magy.  priissx, 
ptriissz,  as  well  as  fiissx,  trtissx,  sneeze.  The  resemblance  of  a  ^eeze  to  a  blurt 
of  contempt  is  witnessed  by  the  expression  of  a  thing  not  to  he  sneezed  ai,  not  to 
be  scorned.  Thus  the  Magy.  forms  afford  a  good  illustration  of  the  oe.  in- 
teijections  of  scorn.  Prut/  Ptrot!  Tprot  /  e.  Tut!  Fr.  Trut/  and  g.  Trotz/ 

The  Manuel  des  Pecch^,  treating  of  the  sin  of  Pride^  takes  as  first  example 
the  man 

— that  is  unbuxome  all 
Ayens  his  &der  spirital, 
And  seyth  Pntt !  for  thy  cursyng,  prest. — I.  3016. 

Hence  are  formed  the  oe,  prute,  prout,  now  'WTitten  proud,  and  the  Northern 
£•  prutten,  to  hold  up  the  head  with  pride  and  disdain  (Halliwell),  which  in  the 
West  of  E.  (with  inversion  of  the  liquid  and  vowel)  takes  the  form  of  purt,  to 
pout,  to  be  sulky  or  sullen,  g.  protzen,  Du.  pratten,  to  sulk;  protzig,  prat, 
lorly,  proud,  arrogant.  Then,  as  before,  passing  fix)m  the  figure  of  a  contemptu- 
ous gesture  to  a  piece  of  contemptuous  treatment  we  have  on.  pretta,  to  play  a 
trick ;  prettr,  a  trick.  And  as  from  the  form  pet !  putt !  was  derived  Swiss 
Komanoe  potte,  a  lip,  so  from  prut  /  may  be  explained  oho.  prort,  a  lip,  and 
figuratively  a  margin  or  border. 

The  imitation  of  the  explosive  sound  with  an  initial  tr,  as  in  Magy.  trusszen^ 
'<*  to  sneeze,  gives  It.  truscare,  to  blurt  or  pop  with  one*s  lip  or  mouth  (Fl.) ; 
^ntsdo  di  labbra,  Fr.  true,  a  blurting  or  popping  with  the  lips  or  tongue  to  en- 
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courage  a  horse  5  on.  trutta,  to  make  a  noise  of  such  a  description  in  driving 
animals  :  vox  est  instigantis  vel  agentis  equos  aut  armenta. — Gudmund.  Hence 
Fr.  trut !  (an  inter),  importing  indignation),  tush,  tut,  fy  man  (Cot.) ;  firom 
which  we  pass  to  Sw.  dialect  trutQ,  to  pout  with  the  lips,  make  a  snout ;  irutas, 
to  be  out  of  temper ;  irui,  a  snout,  muzzle,  spout.  From  the  same  source  is  the 
o.  trutz,  trotz,  tratz,  expressing  ill-will,  scorn,  defiance.  Truiz  nit  I  do  not  sulk. 
— Kladderadatsch.  Trotz  hieten,  to  bid  defiance ;  trotzen,  to  defy,  to  be  forward 
or  obstinate,  to  pout  or  sulk,  to  be  proud  of;  trotzig,  haughty,  insolent,  perverse, 
peevish,  sulky. — Griebe.  Du.  trotsen,  tor  ten,  to  irritate,  insult ',  Valencian  trotar, 
to  deride,  to  make  a  jest  of.  Sc.  dort,  pet,  sullen  humour ;  to  take  the  dorts,  to 
be  in  a  pet ;  dorty,  pettish,  saucy,  dainty. 

A  special  application  of  the  exclamation  of  impatience  and  displeasure  is  to 
send  an  inferior  packing  from  one*s  presence.  Thus  from  true,  representing  a 
blurt  with  the  mouth,  is  to  be  explained  It.  truccare,  to  send,  to  trudge  or  pack 
away  nimbly  (Fl.) }  trucca  via  /  be  off  with  you.  Venetian  trozare,  to  send 
away.  The  exclamation  in  Gaelic  takes  the  form  of  truis  !  be  off,  said  to  a  dog, 
or  a  person  in  contempt  (Macalpine).  In  ob.  truss/  was  used  in  the  same 
way. 

Lyere — was  nowher  welcome,  for  his  manye  tales 

Over  al  yhonted,  and  yhote,  tntsse. — Piers  PI.  Vis.  v.  13 16. 

To  hete  truss  is  an  exact  equivalent  of  o.  trotz  bieten.  In  Modem  E.  the  expres- 
sion survives  in  the  shape  of  trudge. 

This  tale  once  told  none  other  speech  prevailed. 

But  pack  and  trudgg  !  all  leysare  was  to  long.— Gascoigne. 

FAUGH  !    FIB  ! 

There  is  a  strong  analogy  between  the  senses  of  taste  and  smell,  as  between 
sight  and  hearing.  When  we  are  sensible  of  an  odour  which  pleases  us  we  snuiF 
up  the  air  through  the  nostrils,  as  we  eagerly  swallow  food  that  is  agreeable 
to  the  palate ;  and  as  we  spit  out  a  disagreeable  morsel,  so  we  reject  an  offens- 
ive odour  by  stopping  the  nose  and  driving  out  the  infected  air  through  the 
protruded  lips,  with  a  noise  of  which  various  representations  are  exhibited  in  the 
interjections  of  disgust.  '  PifF !  Phew !  Phit ! '  exclaims  a  popular  writer, — '  they 
have  all  the  significance  of  those  exclamatory  whifft  which  we  propel  firom  our 
lips  when  we  are  compelled  to  hold  our  noses.* — Punch,  Sept.  2,  1863. 

The  sound  of  blowing  is  imitated  all  over  the  world  by  syllables  like  wheu^fu, 
pu.  The  inter),  tvhew  /  represents  a  forcible  expiration  through  the  protruded 
lips, '  a  sound  like  that  of  a  half-formed  whistle,  expressing  astonishment,  scorn,  or 
dislike'  (Webster).  Sc.  qukew,  vtE.whew,  expresses  the  sound  made  by  a  body 
passing  rapidly  through  the  air.  To  whew,  Maori  whto,  to  whistle  5  wh%u,  a  stroke 
with  a  whip  ^  kowhtuwMu,  to  blow,  to  winnow. 

The  derivatives  firom  the  form  pu  otfu  are  extremely  numerous,  on.  pua,  o. 
pusen,  pfausen,pusten,  Gr.  <pvaaia,  Lith,pilsu,puttu,p4sti,Gae\.  puth  (pronounced 
puh),  Illyr.  puhati,  Fin.  puhhata,  puhk'ia,  Hawaii  puhi,  Maori  piihip^hi,  puptihi. 
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Qaicbiia  puhuni  (lyior)^  Zulu  pupuzd,  Mahjpupui,  to  puff  or  blow.  The  Sanscrit 
pit,  pkiU,  imitative  sound  of  blowing  (fienfey)^  with  puphusa,  the  lungs,  may  be 
compared  with  Maori  pAJta,  to  pant,  and  puka-^puka,  the  lungs.  Again,  we  have 
Mzgf.Juni,*Jiivni,  Gkdla  bufa,  qfufa,  Qmchk  puba  (Tylor),  Sc.  fyjS^,  It.  hffare, 
I.  puff,  to  blow. 

From  forms  like  the  foregoing  we  pass  to  the  inteijections  expressing  disgust 
at  a  bad  smell.  Sanders  in  his  excellent  o.  dictionary  explains  pti  /  as  an  interj. 
representing  the  sound  made  by  blowing  through  the  barely  opened  lips,  and 
thence  expressing  the  rejection  of  anything  nasty.  '  Ha  puh  /  wie  stank  der  alte 
mist.'  The  sense  of  disgust  at  a  bad  smell  is  expressed  in  like  manner  by  Lat. 
f^t  phu/  Jufjif  (Forcell.),  Venetian  puh!  fi!  (Patriarchi),  Fr. pauah I  fi! 
^xti.Joti/fech/  iL.  faugh  I  f ok  I  phew  !  R\3ss.Ju/  (fit/ 

It  is  obvious  that  the  utterance  of  these  inteijections  of  disgust  has  the  effect 
of  announcing,  in  the  most  direct  manner,  the  presence  of  a  bad  smell,  and  if  the 
utterance  is  accompanied  by  gestures  pointing  out  a  particular  object  it  will  be 
equivalent  to  an  assertion  that  the  thing  stinks  or  is  rotten.  It  will  then  be 
oeoessary  only  to  clothe  the  significant  syllable  in  grammatical  forms  in  order  to 
get  verbs  or  nouns  expressing  ideas  connected  with  the  notion  of  offensive  smell. 
Accordingly  we  have  Sanscr.  pH,  p^tika,  stinking  -,  p6Hy  putrid,  stinking  matter, 
dvet  ;  pUjf,  to  stink,  to  putrefy ;  Gr.  irvOw,  to  rot ;  Lat.  puteo,  putor,  putidus, 
puter,  putresco,  pus-,  Fr.  puer,  to  stink ;  OFr.  pulant,  stinking.  The  Zulu  says 
that  the  'meat  says  pu,*  meaning  that  it  stinks.  Timorese  poop,  putrid  ^  Quich6 
poAir,  to  rot;  puz,  rottenness^  Tupi  puxi,  nasty  (Tylor).  At  the  same  time 
from  a  form  corresponding  to  Bret  foei/  and  e,  faugh  /  the  Lat.  hasfoBieo  and 
fottidus,  fetid,  alongside  ofputeo  and  putidus.  From  the  fonnfu/  are  Old  Norse 
fiinn,  rotten  ;  fM,  stench  or  anything  stinking  5  f&ll,  stinking,  rotten  $  Jyla, 
BtencL  In  the  Grothic  Testament  the  disciple  speaking  of  the  body  of  Lazarus 
lajB  J  ah  fills  isi  :  by  this  time  he  stinketh.  Modem  Norse  fit,  disgusting,  of  bad 
taste  or  smell,  troublesome,  vexatious,  angry,  bitter.  Han  va  ful  aat  os,  he  was 
enraged  with  as.  The  b.  equivalent  is  foul,  properly  ill  smelling,  then  an)rthing 
opposed  to  our  taste  or  requirements,  loathsome,  ugly  in  look,  dirty,  turbid  (of 
▼ater),  rainy  and  stormy  (of  the  weather),  unfair,  underhand  in  the  transactions  of 
^  OH.  PUytxU,  foul  words  -,  fulmermi,  a  scoundrel.  From  the  adjective  again 
aie  derived  the  verb  to  ^le  or  d^le,  to  make  foul ;  and  flth,  that  which  makes 
fod. 

The  disagreeable  impressions  of  smell  produce  a  much  more  vivid  repugnance 
than  those  of  taste,  and  being  besides  sensible  to  all  around,  they  afford  the  most 
convenient  type  of  moral  reprobation  and  displeasure.  And  probably  the  earliest 
OEpi^oa  of  these  feelings  would  occur  in  teaching  cleanliness  to  the  infant. 

*  This  representatioii  of  the  sound  of  blowing  or  breathing  may  not  improbably  be  the 
Q^iCM^  of  the  root  fit,  Sanscrit  Mu,  of  the  verb  to  be.  The  negro  who  is  without  the  verb  to  be 
mfais  own  language  supplies  its  place  by  live.  He  says,  Your  hat  no  lib  that  place  you  put  him 
"> — Finar,  Chap.  Lang.  p.  54.  Orig.  Lang.  p.  105.  A  child  of  my  acquaintance  would  say, 
^^^^at  JxUftet  where  is  it  ?  Now  the  breath  is  universally  taken  as  the  type  of  life. 

d 
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The  inteijection  fy !  expresses  in  the  first  instance  the  speaker's  sense  of  a  bad 
smell,-  but  it  is  used  to  the  child  in  such  a  manner  as  to  signify.  That  is  dirty ;  do 
not  touch  that ;  do  not  do  that ;  and  then  generally,  You  have  done  something 
displeasing  to  me,  something  of  which  you  ought  to  be  ashamed.  Laura  Bridge- 
man,  who  was  bom  deaf  and  blind,  used  to  utter  the  sound  ff  ot  fi  when  dis- 
pleased at  being  touched  by  strangers. 

When  used  in  a  figurative  tense  to  express  moral  reprobation  the  inter),  often 
assumes  a  slightly  different  form  finom  that  which  expresses  disgust  at  a  bad  smell. 
Thus  in  li.fcaigh  /  or f oh/  express  disgust,^/  reprobation.  In  o.  perhaps pju / 
or  fifui  /  are  chiefly  employed  in  a  moral  sense  5  Jui  !  orfi  /  with  respect  to  smelL 
Ffui  dich  an  /  p/u  die  menschen  an  /  shame  on  them.  But  the  line  cannot  be 
very  dbtinctly  drawn,  and  in  Piatt  Deutsch  the  expression  ujudikan/  as  in 
Grrisons  Jiidi  /  shame  on  you.  Fr.Ji/  commonly  expresses  reprobation,  but  it  is 
also  used  with  respect  to  smell.  Ft  /  qu*il  sent  mauvais.  Faire  Ji  d*une  chose,  to 
turn  up  one*s  nose  at  it,  to  despise  it. 

When  we  consider  that  shame  is  the  pain  felt  at  the  reprobation  of  those  to 
whom  we  look  with  reverence,  including  our  own  conscience,  and  when  we 
observe  the  equivalence  of  expressions  like  p/u  dich/Jie  on  you,  and  shame  on 
you,  we  shall  easily  believe  that  puf  as  an  expression  of  reprehension^  is  the 
source  of  Lat.  pudei,  it  shames  me,  it  cries  pu/  on  me )  pudeo,  I  lie  under  pu  / 
I  am  ashamed.  In  like  manner  repudio  is  to  be  explained  as  I  pooh  back,  I 
throw  back  with  disdain  $ '  and  probably  re/uio,  to  reject,  disdain,  disapprove,  is 
derived  in  the  same  way  fi-om  the  other  form  of  the  inter).  Ju  /  being  thus 
analogous  to  o. pfuien,  anpfuien,  K,Jyne,  to  cry  £e !  on,  to  express  displeasure: 
ein  Jynte  hund,  a  scolded  dog.  The  expression  then  passes  on  to  signify  the  feel* 
ings  which  prompt  the  utterance  of  the  inteij.  $  disgust,  abhorrence,  hate.  Thus 
from  Kus8,Ju/  is  formed  yii^  (properly  to  cry  Jul),  to  abhor,  to  loathe^  from 
vf.ffif  Jie  /  ffiaidd,  loathsome ;  J^eu^dio,  to  loathe,  to  detest  >  and  so  doubtless 
from  the  same  form  of  the  inter),  is  to  be  explained  the  Goth,  fjan,  ov.JSd,  as. 
^an,  to  hate,  and  thence  Goth.  Jijand,  o.  feind,  an  enemy,  and  os.J^andi,  pro- 
perly an  enemy,  then,  as  b.  Jiend,  the  great  enemy  of  the  human  race.  From 
the  same  source  are  E.foe  (ov.^di  f)  and  feud,  enmity  or  deadly  quarrel. 

The  aptness  of  the  figure  by  which  the  natural  disgust  at  stench  is  made  the 
type  of  the  feelings  of  hatred,  is  witnessed  by  the  expression  of  '  stinking  in  the 
nostrils  '  said  of  anything  that  is  peculiarly  hateful  to  us. 

Professor  Miiller  objects  to  the  foregoing  derivations  that  they  confound  to- 
gether the  Sanscrit  roots  pHy,  to  decay,  the  source  oiputeo,  and  e»/ouI,  and  piy, 
to  hate,  corresponding  to  Jijan  and  Jiend  (II.  93).  But  he  does  not  explain 
where  he  supposes  the  confusion  to  take  place,  and  there  is  in  truth  no  inconsist- 
ency between  the  doctrine  in  the  text  and  the  distinct  recognition  of  the  roots- in 
question.  We  are  femiliar  in  actual  speech  with  two  forms  of  the  inteijection 
of  disgust;  the  one  comprising  o.  puh  !  Fr.  pouah!  b.  faugh  1  f oh  t  addressed 
especially  to  smells;  the  other  answering  to  g.  pfui !  ^t.fi/  z.fiel  and  express- 
ing aversion  in  a  more  general  way.    From  the  first  of  these  we  derive  puteo  and 
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fod:  from  the  second, ^'ois  and  Jiend,  If  we  suppose  the  analogous  forms  pu  ! 
and  pi/  to  have  been  used  in  a  similar  way  by  the  Sanscrit-speaking  people,  it 
would  gire  a  rational  account  of  the  roots  p^  and  piy,  which  Miiller  is  content 
to  leave  untouched  as  ultimate  elements,  but  we  ought  not  to  be  charged  with 
conibanding  them  together  because  we  trace  them  both  to  a  common  principle. 

PAPA,  MAMMA. 

A  small  class  of  words  is  found  in  all  languages  analogous  to,  and  many  of 
them  identical  with,  the  b.  forms,  mamma,  papa,  mammy,  daddy,  hahf,  babe,  pap 
(id  die  sense  of  breast,  as  well  as  of  soft  food  for  children),  expressing  ideas  most 
Deeded  for  communication  with  children  at  the  earliest  period  of  their  life.  A 
long  list  of  the  names  of  father  and  mother  was  published  by  Prof.  I.  C.  £.  Busch- 
man  in  the  Trans,  of  the  Berlin  Acad,  der  Wiss.  for  i8j2,  a  translation  of  which 
is  given  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Philolog.  Soc.  vol.  vi.  It  appears  that  words  of 
the  foregoing  class  are  universally  formed  from  the  easiest  articulations,  ba,  pa,  ma, 
da,  to,  no,  or  ab,  op,  am,  at,  an.  We  find  ma,  me,  mi,  mu,  mam,  mama,  meme, 
moma,  mother,  and  less  firequently  nearly  all  the  same  forms  in  the  sense  of  fatherj 
pa,  ta,  pap,  bap,  bob,  papa,  baba,  paba,  fqfe,  fabe,  father ;  ba,  baba,  bama,  fa, 
fafa,fttwa,  be,  bi,  bo,  bibi,  mother ;  ta,  da,  tat,  tata,  tad,  dad,  dada,  dade,  taii,  titi, 
bther  3  de,  tai,  dai,  deda,  tite,  mother  3  nna,  nan,  nanna,  ninna,  nang,  nape,  fiitherj 
no,  mna,  nan,  nana,  nene,  neni,  nine,  nama,  mother.  In  the  same  way  the  changes 
are  rung  on  ab^  aba,  abba,  awa,  appa,  epe,  ipa,  obo,  abob,  ubaha,  alban,  father ; 
amia,  abai,  aapu,  ibu,  ewa,  mother  $  at,  oat,  ata,  aita,  otta,  aita,  atya,  Either ;  hada, 
tita,  ate,  mother  ^  anneh,  ina,  una,  father  5  ana,  anna,  enna,  eenah,  ina,  onny,  inan, 
uma,  onaniA,  mother.  La  Condamine  mentions  abba  or  bcdfa,  or  papa  and  mama, 
as  common  to  a  great  number  of  American  languages  differing  widely  fix)m  each 
oiher^  and  he  adverts  to  a  rational  explanation  of  the  origin  of  these  designations. 
'If  we  r^rd  these  words  as  the  first  that  children  can  articulate,  and  consequently 
those  which  must  in  every  country  have  been  adopted  by  the  parents  who  heard 
them  spoken,  in  order  to  make  them  serve  as  signs  for  the  ideas  of  father  and 
mother.' — De  Brosses,  i.  iij. 

The  speech  of  the  mother  may  perhaps  unconsciously  give  something  of  an 
articulate  form  to  the  meaningless  cooings  and  mutterings  of  the  in&nt,  as  the  song 
of  the  mother-bird  influences  that  of  her  young.  At  any  rate  these  infantile 
Qtteranoes  are  represented  in  speech  by  the  syllables  ba,  fa,  ma,  ta,  giving  rise  to 
forms  like  s.  babble,  mqffle,fqffle,f amble,  tattle,  to  speak  imperfectly  like  a  child, 
to  talk  unmeaningly  -,  os.  mamelen,  babelen,  to  babble,  mutter  3  mammer,  to  mut- 
ter; Gr.  Pafia^^,  to  say  ba,  ba,  to  speak  inarticulately  (whence /Sd^w,  to  speak)  -, 
Mod.Gr.  fiafiov\i(^,  to  mumble,  mutter,  &c.  Accordingly  the  joyful  or  eager 
utterances  of  the  child  when  taken  up  by  the  mother,  or  when  offered  the  breast, 
would  sound  to  her  as  if  the  infant  greeted  her  by  the  name  of  mama,  &c.,  or  as 
it'  it  called  for  the  breast  by  that  name,  and  she  would  adopt  these  names  herself 
and  teach  her  child  the  intelligent  use  of  them.   Thus  Lat.  mamma,  the  inutile 

term  for  mother,  has  remained,  with  the  dim.  mamilla,  as  the  name  of  the  breast, 
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and  the  same  is  the  case  with  Fin.  mamma,  Du.  mamme,  mother^nurse^  breast; 
mammen,  to  give  suck.  When  one  of  the  imitative  syllables  as  ma  had  thus  been 
taken  up  to  designate  the  mother,  a  different  one»  as  ha,  pa,  or  ta,  would  be  ap- 
propriated by  analogy  as  the  designation  of  the  father. 

Besides  the  forms  corresponding  to  Lat.  mamma,  mamilla,  papilla,  b.  pap,  for 
the  breast,  a  class  of  names  strongly  resembling  each  other  are  found  all  over  the 
world,  which  seem  to  be  taken  from  a  direct  imitation  of  the  sound  of  sucking. 
Thus  we  have  Sanscr.  chUish,  to  suck ;  chuchi,  the  breast ;  chuckuka,  the  nipple ; 
Tarahumara  (Am.)  tschitschi,  to  suck  3  Japan,  tschitschi,  tsiisi,  the  breast,  milk ; 
Manchu  tchetchen,  M^gy.  tsets,  Tung,  tycen,  tygen  (Castren),  Samoiede  ssuso  (to 
be  compared  with  Fr.  sucer,  to  suck),  ssudo,  Kowrarega  susu,  Malay  soasoo,  Gudang 
tyutyuy  Chippeway  toiosh,  Mandingo  siso,  Bambarra  sing,  Kurdish  ciciek.  It.  (in 
nursery  language)  cioccia,  Albanian  sissa,  g.  zitze,  k.  (nursery)  eUddif,  Atty,  teat, 
Malay  dada,  Hebrew  dad^  o.  dialects  didi,  titti,  the  breast  or  nipple ;  Goth,  dadd-' 
jan,  to  suck  (Pott.  Dopp.  ^3). 

The  name  of  the  b<iby  himself  also  is  formed  on  the  same  imitative  principle 
which  gives  their  designation  to  so  many  animals,  viz.  from  the  syllables  ba,  ba, 
representing  the  utterance  of  the  infant.  The  same  principle  applies  to  othere  of 
these  in&ntile  words.  The  nurse  imitates  the  wrangling  or  drowsy  tones  of  the 
infant,  as  she  jogs  it  to  sleep  upon  her  knee,  by  the  syllables  na,  na,  la,  la.  To 
the  first  of  these  forms  belongs  the  Italian  lullaby,  ninna  nanna ;  far  la  ninna 
nanna,  to  lull  a  child ;  ninnare,  ninnellare,  to  rock,  and  in  children's  language 
nanna,  bed,  sleep.  Far  la  nanna,  andare  a  nanna,  to  sleep,  to  go  to  bed,  go  to 
sleep.  In  the  Mpongwe  of  W.  Africa  jiana,  and  in  the  Swahili  of  the  Eastern 
coast  laJa,  has  the  sense  of  sleep.  In  Malabar,  nin,  sleep  (Pott).  The  imitation 
gives  a  designation  to  the  infant  himself  in  It.  ninna,  a  little  girl ;  Milanese  nan, 
nanin,  a  caressing  term  for  an  infant.  Caro  el  mi  nan,  my  darling  baby.  Sp. 
nino,  a  child.  In  Lat.  nanus,  z  dwarf,  the  designation  is  transferred  to  a  person 
of  childish  stature,  as  in  Mod.Gr.  vivlov^  a  young  child,  a  simpleton,  and  in  b. 
ninny  it  is  transferred  to  a  person  of  childish  understanding.  From  the  imi- 
tative la,  la,  are  o.  lallen,  to  speak  imperfectly  like  a  child,  firom  whence,  as  in 
other  cases,  the  sense  is  extended  to  speaking  in  general  in  Gr.  XoXciu,  to  chatter, 
babble,  talk.  From  the  same  source  are  Lat.  lallo,  and  e.  lull,  primarily  to  sing 
a  child  to  sleep,  then  to  calm,  to  soothe.  In  Servian  the  nurses'  song  sounds  lyu, 
lyu,  whence  lyulyuti,  to  rock  3  lyulyashka,  a  cradle. 

THB    DBMONSTRATIVE    FARTICLB. 

Another  important  element  of  speech,  of  which  a  rational  explanation  may 
perhaps  be  found  in  infantile  life,  is  the  demonstrative  particle  ta  or  da,  the  very 
name  of  which  shows  that  it  corresponds  to  the  act  of  pointing  out  the  object  to 
which  we  wish  to  direct  attention.  In  the  language  of  the  deaf-and-dumb,  point- 
ing to  an  object  signifies  that,  and  serves  the  purpose  of  verbal  mention,  as  b 
seen  at  every  turn  in  an  account  of  the  making  of  the  will  of  a  dumb  man 
quoted  by  lyior.    The  testator  points  to  himself,  then  to  the  will,  then  touches 
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his  trowsers*  pocket, '  the  uraal  sign  by  whicli  he  referred  to  his  money/  then 
pointi  to  his  wife,  and  so  on.  But,  indeed,  we  do  not  need  the  experience  of 
the  deaf-and-dumb  to  show  that  pointing  to  an  object  is  the  natural  way  of  call- 
ing attention  to  it.  Now  in  our  nurseries  the  child  uses  the  syllable  ta  for  vari- 
OQS  purposes,  as  to  express.  Please,  Thank  you.  Good-bye ;  mostly  supplement- 
ing the  utterance  by  pointing  or  stretching  out  the  hand  towards  the  object  to 
which  it  has  reference.  A  child  of  my  acquaintance  would  ask  in  this  way  for 
what  it  desired.  'Ta/  cheese*  (pointing  towards  it),  give  me  that  cheese. 
Ta/  in  a  different  tone  returns  thanks  for  something  the  child  has  accepted,  and 
may  be  rendered,  that  is  it,  that  gratifies  me.  When  it  says  ta-uU  on  being 
carried  out  of  the  room  it  accompanies  the  farewell  by  waving  the  nand  towards 
those  whom  it  is  quitting,  implying  the  direction  of  its  good  will  towards  them, 
as  it  ought  by  blowing  a  kiss  to  them.  Sanders  (Germ.  Diet.)  describes  dada  as 
a  word  of  many  applications  in  o.  nurseries,  as,  for  instance,  with  reference  to 
something  pretty  which  the  child  desires  to  have.  The  Fr.  child,  according  to 
Menage,  says  da-da-da,  when  he  wants  something,  or  wants  to  name  something. 
'  The  child,*  says  Lottner  in  the  paper  on  the  personal  pronouns  above  quoted, 
'sees  an  object,  and  says  ta! '  (and  at  the  same  time  points  to  it  with  his  finger, 
I  add) ;  '  we  may  translate  this  by  there  (it  is),  or  that  it  is,  or  carry  me  thither, 
or  give  me  ii,  and  by  a  variety  of  expressions  besides,  but  the  truth  is,  that  every 
one  of  these  interpretations  is  wrong,  because  it  replaces  the  teeming  fiilness  of 
the  infantile  word  by  a  clearer  but  less  rich  expression  of  our  more  abstract  lan- 
guage. Yet  if  a  choice  between  the  different  translations  must  be  made,  I  trust 
that  few  of  my  readers  will  refuse  me  their  consent,  when  saying :  there  the  ad- 
verb u  by  far  the  most  adequate.' — ^Phil.  Trans.  1859.  ^®  ™^y  carry  the 
matter  further  and  say  that  the  infantile  ta  or  da  simply  represents  the  act  of 
pointing,  all  the  incidental  meanings  being  supplied  by  the  circiunstances  of  the 
case.  It  is  preserved  in  mature  language  in  o.  da,  the  fundamental  signification 
of  which  b  to  signify  the  presence  of  an  object.  *  Dd  /  nehmen  Sie !  *  '  Dd  / 
Ihr  pcasent.'  Dieter  da  (as  Lat.  is-te),  this  here.  Bav.  der  da-ige,  a  specified 
penon,  as  it  were  by  pointing  him  out.  A  doubling  of  the  utterance  gives  Gr. 
ToU  (or  in  Attic  more  emphatically  roil),  this  here  5  as  well  as  Goth,  thata  (ta-ta), 
1.  that.  The  primitive  import  of  the  utterance  is  completely  lost  sight  of  in  Lat. 
da,  ffre;  properly  (give)  that,  to  be  compared  with  the  nursery  da-da,  by 
which  a  o.  child  indicates  or  asks  for  an  object  of  desire.  In  the  expression  Da, 
ndunen  Sie,  with  which  something  is  handed  over  to  another,  the  word  da  repre- 
lents  the  holding  out  the  object  or  the  act  of  giving.  In  the  language  of  Tonga, 
as  Dr  Lottner  observes,  the  verb  to  give  is  almost  invariably  replaced  by  the  ad- 
verbs signifying  hither  or  thither,  *  nay,  seems  to  have  been  lost  altogether.' 
Mei  ia  giate  au  =  hither  thb  to  me  =  give  me  this.  Shall  I  thither  this  to  thee  = 
shall  I  give  you  this. 

When  we  seek  for  a  natural  connection  of  the  utterance  ta  /  with  the  act  of 
pointing,*  we  shall  find  it,  I  believe,  in  the  inarticulate  stammerings  of  the  in^t 

*  Lottscr's  explanation  is  not  satisfactory.    He  adopts  in  the  main  the  viewof  Schwartze, 
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when  he  sprawls  with  arms  and  legs  in  the  mere  enjoyment  of  life.  The  utter« 
ance  so  associated  with  the  muscular  action  of  the  child  sounds  in  the  ear  of  the 
parent  like  the  syllables  dordardot  which  thus  become  symbolical  of  muscular 
exertion,  whether  in  the  more  enei^etic  form  of  beatings  or  of  simply  stretching 
out  the  hand^  as  in  giving  or  pointing. 

The  syllable  da  is  used  to  represent  inarticulate  utterance  in  Swiss  dadem, 
dodem,  to  chatter,  stutter,  tattle,  and  this  also  seems  the  primitive  sense  of  Fr. 
dadie,  childish  toying,  speech,  or  dalliance. — Cot.  Dada  in  Cverman  nurseries 
has  the  sense  of  smacks  or  blows.  Das  kind  hat  dada  bekommen.  The  same 
sense  is  seei^in  Gralla  dadada-goda  (to  make  dadada),  to  beat,  to  knock,  and  in 
Yoruba  da^itxike,  beat,  pay. 

ANALOGY. 

The  greater  part  of  our  thoughts  seem  at  the  first  glance  so  void  of  any  re* 
ference  to  sound  as  to  throw  great  difficulty  in  the  way  of  a  practical  belief  in 
the  imitative  origin  of  language.  '  That  sounds  can  be  rendered  in  langruage  by 
sounds,*  says  Miiller,  '  and  that  each  language  possesses  a  large  stock  of  words 
imitating  the  sounds  given  out  by  certain  things,  who  would  deny  ?  And  who 
would  deny  that  some  words  originally  expressive  of  sound  only  might  be  trans- 
ferred to  other  things  which  have  some  analogy  with  sound?  But  how  are 
things  which  do  not  appeal  to  the  sense  of  hearing — how  are  the  ideas  of  going, 
moving,  standing,  sinking,  tasting,  thinking,  to  be  expressed  ? ' — 2nd  Series,  p. 
89.  The  answer  to  the  query  is  already  given  in  the  former  part  of  the  passage : 
by  analogy,  or  metaphor,  which  is  the  transference  of  a  word  from  one  significa- 
tion to  another ;  the  conveyance  of  a  meaning  by  mention  of  something  which 
serves  to  put  us  in  mind  of  the  thing  to  be  signified.  But  in  several  of  the  in- 
stances specified  by  Miiller  it  is  not  difficult  to  show  a  direct  connection  with 
sound.  Thus  we  have  seen  that  the  conceptions  of  taste  are  expressed  by  re- 
ference to  the  smacking  of  the  lips  and  tongue  in  the  enjoyment  of  food.  The 
idea  of  going  is  common  to  a  hundred  modes  of  progression  that  occur  in  actual 
existence,  of  which  any  one  may,  and  one  in  particular  must,  in  every  mode  of 
expressing  the  idea,  have  been  the  type  from  which  the  name  was  originally 
taken.  In  the  case  of  the  word  go  itself,  for  which  Johnson  gives  seventy 
meanings,  the  original  is  that  which  he  places  first,  to  walk,  to  move  step  by  step, 
a  sense  which  lends  itself  in  the  paost  obvious  manner  to  imitative  expression,  by 
a  representation  of  the  sound  of  the  footfall.  The  connection  between  thought 
and  speech  is  so  obvious  that  we  need  be  at  no  loss  for  the  means  of  expressing 
the  idea  of  thinking.  Thus  Gr.  fpdi^ia  is  to  say  5  ^pa(ofuii,  to  say  to  oneself,  to 

speakixig  of  the  demonstrative  in  his  Coptic  Grammar : — 'Every  object  is  to  the  chOd  a  living 
palpable  thing.  When  it  cannot  reach  anywhere  with  its  hand,  then  instinctively  it  utters  a 
cry,  in  9rder  to  cause  to  approach  thai  which  has  awakened  Us  interest,^  *  I  add«*  says  Lottner : — 
'  When  the  soul,  becoming  aware  pf  the  cry  issuing  forth  from  its  own  interior,  takes  it  up  as 
a  sign  for  the  indefinite  outward  reality,  which  is  the  object  of  its  desire,  and  shapes  it  into  an 
articulate  sound,  then  we  have  a  pronoun  demonstrative.' 
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think,  while  X^yoc  signifies  both  speech  and  thought.  In  some  of  the  languages 
of  the  Pacific  thinking  is  said  to  be  called  speaking  in  the  belly.  Maori  mea  and 
ki  both  signify  to  speak  as  well  as  to  think. 

The  connection  between  the  senses  of  taste  and  smell  is  so  close  that  expres- 
sions originallj  taken  from  the  exercise  of  the  one  faculty  are  constantly  transferred 
to  the  other.  The  o.  tchmecken,  to  smack  or  taste,  is  used  in  Bavaria  in  the  sense 
of  smell,  and  fckmecker,  in  popular  language,  signifies  the  nose.  So  from  Lat. 
iapere  (which  aiay  probably  spring  from  another  representation  of  the  sound  of 
smacking)  comes  sapor,  taste,  and  thence  b.  savour,  which  is  applied  to  impres- 
sions of  smell  as  well  as  to  those  of  the  palate,  while  sapere  itself,  properly  to  dis- 
tingnish  by  taste,  is  extended  to  the  exercise  of  the  understanding,  to  have  dis- 
cernment, to  be  wise.  Sapiens,  a  man  of  nice  taste,  also  wise,  discreet,  judicious. 
In  the  same  way  the  Goth,  snutrs,  as.  snotor,  wise,  prudent,  may  be  explained 
fiom  the  €rael.  snoi,  to  snilf,  snuff  the  air,  smell,  and  figuratively,  suspect ;  Bav. 
Muien,  to  sniff,  smell,  search  5  on.  snudra,  to  sniff  out.  Here  it  will  be  seen  the 
expression  of  the  idea  of  wisdom  is  traced  by  no  distant  course  to  an  undoubted 
onomatopceia* 

The  same  sort  of  analogy  as  that  which  is  felt  between  the  senses  of  smell  and 
taste,  unites  in  like  manner  the  senses  of  sight  and  hearing,  and  thus  terms  ex- 
prosing  conceptions  belonging  to  the  sense  of  hearing  are  figuratively  applied  to 
analogous  phenomena  of  the  visible  world.  In  the  case  of  sparkle,  for  example^ 
which  is  a  modification  of  the  same  imitative  root  with  Sw.  spraka,  Lith.  sprageti, 
to  crackle,  rattle,  the  rapid  flashing  of  a  small  bright  light  upon  the  eye  is  signi- 
fied by  the  figure  of  a  similar  repetition  of  short  sharp  impressions  on  the  ear. 
Fr.  jiHiller  is  an  imitative  form  signifying  in  the  first  place  to  crackle,  then  to 
ipaikle,  and,  in  the  domain  of  movement,  to  quiver.  Du.  Hntelen,  to  tinkle,  then 
to  twinkle,  to  glitter. 

Again,  iclat  (in  Old  Fr.  esclat),  properly  a  clap  or  explosion,  is  used  in  the 

sense  of  brightness,  splendour,  brilliancy.    The  word  bright  had  a  similar  origin. 

It  is  the  equivalent  of  o.  prachi,  splendour,  magnificence,  which  in  oho.  signified 

a  clear  sound,  outcry,  tumult.     Bavarian  bracht,  clang,  noise.     In  as.  we  have 

btorkiian,  to  resound,  and  beorht,  bright.     In  the  old  poem  of  the  Owl  and  the 

Nightingale  bright  is  applied  to  the  clear  notes  of  a  bird. 

Heo — song  so  schille  and  so  MAU 
That  fiir  and  ner  me  hit  iherde. — ^I.  1654. 

Dn.  tAateren,  echeteren,  to  make  a  loud  noise,  to  shriek  with  laughter  ;  schiteren, 
to  shine,  to  glisten  j  Dan.  knistre,  knittre,  gnittre,  to  crackle ;  gnistre,  to  sparkle. 
Many  striking  examples  of  the  same  transference  of  signification  may  be  quoted 
from  the  Fmnish,  as  kilind,  a  ringing  sound,  a  brilliant  light  5  kilid,  tinkling,  glit- 
tering; wUistd,  to  ring  as  a  glass  5  willata,  wilella,  wilahtaa,  to  flash,  to  glitter  ; 
hmittd,  to  sound  clear  (parallel  with  e.  chime),  kimmaltaa,  kiimottaa,  to  shine,  to 
glitter,  &c  In  Galla,  bilbila,  2l  ringing  noise  as  of  a  bell ',  bilbilgoda  (to  make 
iilh'tl),  to  ring,  to  glitter,  beam,  glisten,  Sanscr.  marmara,  a  rustling  sound ;  Gr. 
l^^luUpM,  to  glitter. 


Ivi  VIEWS  OF  THE  ANCIENTS. 

The  language  of  painten  is  full  of  musical  metaphor.  It  speaks  of  harmoni- 
ous or  discordant  colouring,  discusses  the  tone  of  a  picture.  So  in  modem  slang, 
which  mainlj  consists  in  the  use  of  new  and  violent  metaphors  (though  perhaps, 
in  truth,  not  more  violent  than  those  in  which  the  terms  of  ordinary  language 
had  their  origin),  we  hear  of  screaming  colours,  of  dressing  loud.  The  specula- 
tions of  the  Ancients  respecting  the  analogies  of  sound  and  signification  were 
extremely  loose,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  Cratylus,  where  Socrates  is  made  to  explain 
the  expressive  power  of  the  letter-sounds.  The  letter  r,  he  says,  horn  the  mo- 
bility of  the  tongue  in  pronouncing  it,  seemed  to  him  who  settled  names  an  ap- 
propriate instrument  for  the  imitation  of  movement  He  accordingly  used  it  for 
that  purpose  in  ^cTv  and  ^,  flow  and  flux,  then  in  rpo/iocj  rpaxvQ^  Kpwtiy, 
dpaveiv,  ipelKiir,  tapfAarl^eiy,  fivfjiliuy,  tremour,  rough,  strike,  break,  rend,  shatter, 
whirl.  Observing  that  the  tongue  chiefly  slides  in  pronouncing  /,  he  used  it  in 
forming  the  imitative  words  Xecoc^  smooth,  \iwcLp6Q,  oily,  coXXwSiycj  gluey, 
oKiaOavtiy,  to  slide.  And  observing  that  n  kept  the  voice  within,  he  framed  the 
words  iyloy,  lyroQ,  within,  inside,  fitting  the  letters  to  the  sense. 

Much  of  the  same  kind  is  found  in  an  interesting  passage  of  Augustine,  which 
has  been  oflen  quoted. 

*  The  Stoics,'  he  sap, '  hold  that  there  is  no  word  of  which  a  clear  account 
cannot  be  given.  "^And  because  in  this  way  you  might  say  that  it  would  be  an 
infinite  task  if  you  had  alwap  to  seek  for  the  origin  of  the  words  in  which  you 
explained  the  origin  of  the  former  one,  it  was  easy  to  suggest  the  limitation : 
Until  you  come  to  the  point  where  there  is  direct  resemblance  between  the 
sound  of  the  word  and  the  thing  signified,  as  when  we  speak  of  the  tinkling  (tin- 
nitum)  of  brass,  the  neighing  of  horses,  the  bleating  of  sheep,  the  clang  (clango- 
lem)  of  trumpets,  the  clank  (stridorem)  of  chains,  for  you  percdve  that  theae 
words  sound  like  the  things  which  are  signified  by  them.  But  because  there  are 
things  which  do  not  sound,  with  these  the  similitude  of  touch  comes  into  play,  so 
that  if  the  things  are  soft  or  rough  to  the  touch,  they  are  fitted  with  names  that 
by  the  natuie  of  the  letters  are  felt  as  soft  or  rough  to  the  ear.  Thus  the  word 
lene,  soft,  itself  sounds  soft  to  the  ear ;  and  who  does  not  feel  also  that  the  word 
atperitat,  roughness,  is  rough  like  the  thing  which  it  signifies  ?  Foluptoi,  pleasure, 
IS  soft  to  the  ear ;  crux,  the  cross,  rough.  The  things  themselves  aflect  our  feel- 
ings in  accordance  with  the  sound  of  the  words.  As  honey  is  sweet  to  the  taste, 
so  the  name,  mel,  is  felt  as  soft  by  the  ear.  jicre,  sharp,  is  rough  in  both  ways. 
Lana,  wool,  and  vepres,  briars,  affect  the  ear  in  accordance  with  the  way  in  which 
the  things  signified  are  felt  by  touch. 

It  was  believed  that  the  first  germs  of  language  were  to  be  found  in  the 
words  where  there  was  actual  resemblance  between  the  sound  of  the  word  and 

*  Et  quia  hoc  modo  suggerere  facile  fiiit,  si  diceres  hoc  infinitum  esse  quibus  verbis  alterius 
verbi  originem  interpretaris,  eoram  rursus  a  te  originem  quxrendam  esse,  donee  penreniatur 
eo  ttt  res  cum  sono  verbi  aliqua  similitudine  concinnat,  &c. — Prindpia  Dialectics,  c.  v.  in 
vol.  i.  of  bis  works. 
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the  tlung  which  it  signified :  that  from  thence  the  invention  of  names  proceeded 
to  take  hold  of  the  resemblance  of  things  between  themselves  -,  as  when^  for  ex- 
ample, the  cross  is  called  crux  because  the  rough  sound  of  the  word  agrees  with 
the  roughness  of  the  pain  which  is  suffered  on  the  cross;  while  the  legs  are  called 
trura,  not  on  account  of  the  roughness  of  pain,  but  because  in  length  and 
hardness  thej  are  like  wood  in  comparison  with  the  other  members  of  the 
bodj; 

It  b  obvious  that  analogies  like  the  foregoing  are  far  too  general  to  afford  any 
satis&ctory  explanation  of  the  words  for  which  they  are  supposed  to  account.    If 
any  word  that  sounded  rough  might  signify  an3rthing  that  was  either  rough  or 
rigid  or  painful  it  would  apply  to  such  an  infinite  variety  of  objects,  and  the  limits 
of  the  signification  would  be  so  vague,  that  the  utterance  would  not  afford  the 
smallest  guidance  towards  the  meaning  of  the  speaker.  Still  it  is  plain  that  there 
must  be  some  analogy  between  sound  and  movement,  and  consequently  form,  in 
tirtue  of  which  we  apply  the  terms  rough  and  smooth  to  the  three  conceptions. 
The  connection  seems  to  lie  in  the  degree  of  effort  or  resistance  of  which  we 
are  conscious   in   the    utterance  of  a   rough    sound,  or  in  the  apprehension 
of  a  rough   surface.     We  regard   the  sound  of  r  as   rough  compared  with 
that  of  /,    because    the   tongue   is    driven   into  vibration   in   the   utterance 
of  r,  making  us  sensible  of  an  effort  which  answers  to   the  resistance  felt 
in  the  apprehen^on  of  a  rough  surfiice,  while  in  /  the  sound  issues  without  re- 
actioD  on  the  vocal  organs,  like  the  hand  passing  over  a  smooth  surface.  A  greater 
d^ree  of  roughness  is  when  the  inequalities  of  the  surface  are  separately  felt,  or  in 
sound,  when  the  vibratory  whir  passes  into  a  rattle.     In  a  still  higher  degree  of 
roughness  the  movement  becomes  a  succession  of  jogs,  corresponding  to  the  ine- 
qualities of  a  rugged  surface  or  a  J9gged  outline,  or,  in  the  case  of  the  voice,  to  the 
abrupt  impulses  of  a  harshly  broken  utterance.    Again,  we  are  conscious  of  mus- 
calar  effort  when  we  raise  the  tone  of  the  voice  by  an  actual  rise  of  the  vocal  ap- 
paratus in  the  throat,  and  it  is  precisely  this  rise  and  fall  of  the  bodily  apparatus 
in  the  utterance  of  a  high  or  low  note,  that  makes  us  consider  the  notes  as  high 
or  low.    There  are  thus  analogies  between  sound  and  bodily  movement  which 
finable  us,  by  utterances  of  the  voice  without  direct  imitation  of  sound,  to  signify 
varieties  of  movement,  together  with  corresponding  modifications  of  figured  sur- 
£»ce  and  outline.  The  word  twitter  represents  in  the  first  instance  a  repetition  of 
a  short  sharp  sound,  but  it  is  applied  by  analogy  to  a  vibratory  movement  that  is 
whotty  unaccompanied  by  sound.  The  feeling  of  abruptness  in  sound  is  given  by 
SI  syllable  ending  with  one  of  the  mutes,  or  checks  as  they  are  called  by  Miiller, 
consisting  of  the  letters  b,  d,  g,  p,  t,  k,  the  peculiarity  of  which  in  pronunciation 
IS  that '  for  a  time  they  stop  the  emission  of  breath  altogether '  (Lect.  ii.  p.  138). 
Hence  in  pronouncing  a  syllable  ending  in  a  mute  or  check  we  are  conscious 
of  an  abrapt  termination  of  the  vocal  effort,  and  we  employ  a  wide  range  of  syl- 
lables constructed  on  that  principle  to  signify  a  movement  abruptly  checked,  as 

^^>  *^»  3^9  j^gf  3^9  ^i>  ^>  *^^  (1°  ^i^'SS^i  ^o  I'ccI  abruptly  from  side  to 
'^)*  j^»  ji^f  9lab,  rug,  tug:  Fr.  sag-oter,  to  jog;  sac-cade,  a  rough  and  sudden 
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jerk^  motion,  or  check.  The  sjllable  9uk  is  used  in  Bremen  to  represent  a  jog  in 
riding  or  going.  '^  Dat  geit  jummer  gukf  9uk  !  of  a  rough  horse.  Ene  olde  sukwk, 
an  old  worthless  horse  or  carriage,  a  rattletrap.  Sukkeln,  o.  tchuckeln,  tchockeln,  to 
jog.  On  the  same  principle  we  have  g.  zack,  used  inteijectionally  to  represent  a 
sharp  sudden  movement ',  zacke^  a  jag  or  sharp  projection ;  zichtacJk,  b.  zigx^, 
applied  to  movement  by  impulses  abruptly  changing  in  direction,  or  the  figure 
traced  out  by  such  a  movement ;  the  opposition  in  the  direction  of  successive  im- 
pulses being  marked  by  the  change  of  vowel  from  t  to  a.  The  production  of 
sound,  however,  is  so  frequent  a  consequence  of  movement,  that  we  never  can  be 
sure,  in  cases  like  the  foregoing,  that  the  word  does  not  originally  spring  from 
direct  imitation.  Such  seems  certainly  the  case  with  the  syllables  tick,  tack,  tock, 
representing  sharp  short  sounds  of  different  kinds,  and  analogous  movements. 
Thus  we  have  B.  tick-tack  for  the  beat  of  a  clock ;  Parmesan  tic-toe  for  the  beat 
of  the  heart  or  the  pulse,  or  the  ticking  of  a  watch ;  Bolognese  tec-tac,  a  cracker; 
It.  tech-tech,  toch-toch,  tecche-tocche^  for  the  sound  of  knocking  at  a  door. 
Hence  tick  or  tack  for  any  light  sharp  movement.  To  tick  a  thing  off,  to  mark 
it  with  a  touch  of  the  pen ;  to  take  a  thing  on  tick,  to  have  it  ticked  or  marked 
on  the  score ;  to  tickle,  to  incite  by  light  touches.  Bolognese  tocc,  Brescian  toch, 
the  blow  of  the  clapper  on  a  bell  or  knocker  on  a  door,  lead  to  Spanish  tocar,  to 
knock,  to  ring  a  bell,  to  beat  or  play  on  a  musical  instrument,  and  also  (with  the 
meaning  softened  down)  to  Italian  toccare,  French  toucher,  to  touch.  The  Mi- 
lanese toch,  like  English  tick,  is  a  stroke  with  a  pen  or  pencil,  then,  figuratively,  a 
certain  space,  so  much  as  is  traversed  at  a  stroke ;  on  bell  tocch  di  strada,  a  good 
piece  of  road  5   then,  as  Italian  tocco,  a  piece  or  bit  of  anything. 

The  same  transference  of  the  expression  from  phenomena  of  sound  to  those  of 
bodily  substance  takes  place  with  the  syllables  muk,  mik,  mot,  tot,  kuk,  kik,  &c., 
which  were  formerly  mentioned  as  being  used  (generally  with  a  negative)  to  ex- 
press the  least  appreciable  sound.  The  closeness  of  the  connection  between  such 
a  meaning  and  the  least  appreciable  movement  is  witnessed  by  the  use  of  the  same 
word  still  to  express  alike  the  absence  of  sound  or  motion.  Accordingly  the  o. 
muck,  representing  in  the  first  instance  a  sound  barely  audible,  is  made  to  signify 
a  slight  movement.  Mucken,  to  mutter,  to  say  a  word ;  also  to  stir,  to  make  the 
least  movement. 

The  representative  syllable  takes  the  form  of  mick  or  kick  in  the  Dutch  phrase 
noch  micken  noch  kicken,  not  to  utter  a  syllable.  Theq,  passing  to  the  significa- 
tion of  motion,  it  produces  Dutch  micken,  Illyrian  migaii,  to  winkj  micaii 
{mitsati),  to  stir ;  Lat.  micare,  to  glitter,  to  move  rapidly  to  and  firo.  The  analogy 
is  then  carried  a  step  fiirther,  and  the  sense  of  a  slight  movement  is  made  a  step- 
ping-stone to  the  signification  of  a  material  atom,  a  small  bodily  object  Hence 
Lat.  and  It.  mica,  Spanish  ffi^,  Fr.  mie,  a  crum,  a  little  bit.  The  train  of  thought 
runs  through  the  same  course  in  Dutch  kicken,  to  utter  a  slight  sound ;  Fr.  chicoter, 
to  sprawl  like  an  infant ;  Welsh  dcio,  and  b.  kick,  to  strike  with  the  foot.  Then 
in  the  sense  of  any  least  portion  of  bodily  substance.  It.  cica,  Fr.  chic,  chiquet,  a 
litde  bit  i  chique,  a  quid  of  tobacco,  a  playing-marble,  properly  a  small  lump  of 
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claj;  Sp.  chico,  little.  In  the  same  way  from  the  representation  of  a  slight  sound 
bj  the  pliable  moi,  mut,  as  in  b.  mutter,  or  in  the  Italian  phrase  ntmfare  ne  motto 
ne  tottOy  not  to  utter  a  syllable^  we  pass  to  the  Yorkshire  phrase^  neither  moit  nor 
doit,  not  an  atom  ;  b.  mote,  an  atom,  and  mite,  the  least  visible  insect  -,  Du.  mot, 
dust^  fragments;  It.  motta,  Fr.  motte,  a  lump  of  earth. 

The  use  of  a  syllable  like  tot  to  represent  a  short  indistinct  sound  is  shown  in 
the  Italian  phrase  above  quoted  5  in  o.n.  taut,  v,  tot,  a  whisper,  murmur,  mutter ; 
£.  totle,  to  whisper  (Pr.  Pm.) ;  titter,  to  laugh  in  a  subdued  manner.  The  ex- 
pression passes  on  to  the  idea  of  movement  in  b.  tot,  to  jot  down  or  note  with  a 
slight  movement  of  the  pen  ;  totter,  tottle,  to  move  slightly  to  and  fro,  to  toddle 
like  a  child  -,  titter,  to  tremble,  to  seesaw  (Halliwell)  5  Lat.  titillo,  to  tickle  (pro- 
nndally  tittle),  to  excite  by  slight  touches  or  movements.  Then,  passing  firom  the 
sense  of  a  slight  movement  to  that  of  a  small  bodily  object,  we  have  b.  tot, 
anything  small  $  totty,  little  (Halliwell) ;  Da.  tot,  Sc.  tait,  a  bunch  or  flock  of 
flax,  wool,  or  the  like  5  It.  tozzo,  a  bit,  a  jnorsel ;  b.  tit,  a  bit,  a  morsel,  anjrthing 
small  of  its  kind,  a  small  horse,  a  little  girl  5  titti/,  tiny,  small ;  titlark,  a  small 
kind  of  lark ;  titmouse  (DtL  mossche,  a  sparrow),  a  small  bird ;  tittle,  a  jot  or  little 
1)it  It  citto,  zitto,  a  lad ;  citta,  zitella,  a  girL  The  passage  from  the  sense  of  a 
light  movement  to  that  of  a  small  portion  is  seen  also  in  pat,  a  light  quick  blow, 
and  a  small  lump  of  something  3  to  dot,  to  touch  lightly  with  a  pen,  to  make  a 
slight  mark  5  and  dot,  a  small  lump  or  pat. — Halliwell.  To  jot,  to  touch,  to  jog, 
to  note  a  thing  hastily  on  paper  $  jot,  a  smaD  quantity. 

The  change  of  the  vowel  from  a  or  0  to  i,  or  the  converse,  in  such  expressions 
as  zigzag,  tic^tack,  seesaw,  belongs  to  a  principle  which  is  extensively  applied  in 
tke  development  of  language,  when  an  expression  having  already  been  found  for 
a  certain  conception,  it  is  wished  to  signify  something  of  the  same  fiindamental 
kind,  but  diflfering  in  degree  or  in  some  subordinate  character.  This  end  is  com- 
OKmly  attained  by  a  change,  often  entirely  arbitrary,  either  in  the  vowel  or  the 
initial  consonant  of  the  significant  syllable.  The  vowel  changes  from  s  to  a  in 
iick-taek,  €ot  the  beating  of  a  clock,  not  because  the  pendulum  makes  a  different 
wood  in  swinging  to  the  right  or  to  the  lef^,  but  simply  in  order  to  symbolise  the 
change  of  direction.  A  similar  instance  of  distinction  by  arbitrary  difference  is 
noticed  by  Mr  Tyior  in  the  language  of  gesture,  where  a  wise  man  being  symbol- 
ked  by  touching  the  tip  of  the  nose  with  the  forefinger,  the  same  organ  is  touched 
with  the  little  finger  to  signify  a  foolish  man«  In  a  similar  way  the  relations  of 
place,  here,  there,  and  out  there,  corresponding  to  the  personal  pronouns,  I,  you, 
uui  he,  are  firequently  distinguished  by  what  appears  to  be  an  arbitrary  change  of 
the  vowel  sound.  Pott  (Doppelung  p.  48)  cites  from  the  Afirican  Tumale,  gni, 
gno,  gnu,  for  the  three  personal  pronouns,  where  the  vowels  follow  in  regrular  scale 
(^  ^  a»  0,  if)  according  to  the  proximity  of  the  object  indicated.  But  the  same 
language  has  re  this,  ri  that,  where  the  order  is  inverted.  The  following  table  is 
from  Tyior  (Prim.  Cult.  i.  199). 

Javan.  ild,  this  5  ths,  that  -,  iku,  that,  further  ofiT^  Malagasy  to,  here  (close 
at  hand);  eo,  there  (further  oft)  ;  ao,  there  (at  a  short  distance). 
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Japan  ko,  here  5  ka,  there. 

Canarese  ivanUf  this ;  ivanu,  that  (intermediate)  j  «t;an«^  that. 

Tamul  f ,  this  j  ^,  that 

Dhimas  isho,  ita,  here ;  tisho,  uta,  there. 

Abchasian  aM,  this  5  uM,  that. 

Ossetic  am,  here  5  um^  there. 

Magyar  ez,  this ;  az>  that 

Zulu  apa,  here ;  apo,  there  j  lesi,  this  ;  leso,  that ;  lesiya,  that  in  the  distance. 

Yoruba  na,  this  5  ni^  that.  , 

Femandian  olo,  this ;  o/e,  that 

Sahaptin  (America)  kina,  here  5  kuna,  there. 

Mutsun  ne,  here;  nu,  there. 

Tarahumara  i^^j  here ;  o^e^  there. 

Guarani  nde,  ne,  thou  5  n^^  ni,  he. 

Botocudo  ari^  I ;  0^,  thou^  you,  to. 

Carib  ne,  thou ;  m,  he. 

Chilian  tva,  this  5  tvey,  that. 
Here,  as  Mr  Tylor  remarks,  no  constant  rule  is  observed,  but  sometimes  t  and 
sometimes  a  is  used  to  denote  the  nearer  object 

Of  a  similar  nature  is  the  distinction  of  sex  by  a  change  of  vowel,  as  in  Italian 
0  for  the  male,  and  a  for  the  female.  Fin.  ukko,  an  old  man ;  akka,  an  old  woman; 
Mangu  chacha,  mas  5  cheche,  femina ;  ama,  father ;  erne,  mother.  Carib  hah<i, 
father j  bibi,  mother.  Ibu  (Afr.)  nna,  father;  nne,  mother.  It  is  probably 
to  a  like  principle  of  distinction  that  the  k,  r  (ir),  qu,  w,  which  form  the  initial 
element  of  the  interrogative  in  Sanscr.,  Gr.,  Lat,  and  o.  respectively,  owe  their 
origin.  The  interrogative  pronouns  who  ?  or  what  f  are  expressed  in  gesture 
by  looking  or  pointing  about  in  an  inquiring  manner,  in  fact  (says  Tyior),  by  a 
number  of  unsuccessful  attempts  to  say  he,  that  Then,  as  the  act  of  pointing  was 
represented  in  speech  by  the  particle  ta,  it  seems  that  the  interrogative  signification 
was  given  by  the  arbitrary  change  from  ta  to  ka,  from  whence  may  be  explained  the 
various  initials  of  the  interrogative  in  the  different  members  of  the  Indo-Germanic 
family. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  often  an  innate  fitness  in  the  change  of  vowel  to 
the  modification  of  meaning  which  it  is  made  to  denote.  The  vowels  a  and  0 
are  pronounced  with  open  throat  and  full  sound  of  the  voice,  while  we  compress 
the  voice  through  a  narrower  opening  and  utter  a  less  volume  of  sound  in  the 
pronunciation  of  t  or  e.  Hence  we  unconsciously  pass  to  the  use  of  the  vowel  i 
in  expressing  diminution  of  action  or  of  size.  A  young  relation  of  mine  adopted 
the  use  of  holy  as  a  diminutival  prefix.**  Baby-Thomas  was  his  designation  for 
the  smaller  of  two  servants  of  that  name.  But  when  he  wishes  to  carry  the  di- 
minution further,  he  narrows  the  sound  of  the  word  to  bee-bee,  and  at  last  it  be- 
comes a  beebec'beebee  thing.  In  the  same  way  seems  to  be  formed  Acra  (Afi.) 
bi,  child,  young  one;  bibio,  little,  small  (Pott.  100).  It  seems  to  me  probable  that 

*  Vd  dht,  child,  also  little. 
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this  sense  of  the  thinness  of  the  sound  of  i  or  ee  is  simply  embodied  in  the 
diminatival  wee.  *  A  little  wee  fece  with  a  little  yellow  beard.* — Merry  Wives. 
A  ftirther  derelopment  of  the  significant  sound  gives  the  nursery  weeny ^  surviv- 
ing in  regular  speech  in  o.  wenig,  little,  few ;  So.  wean,  a  child.  And  perhaps 
the  E.  Hay  may  be  attained  through  the  rhyming  Hny^winy  or  teeny-weeny, 
analogoas  to  winy-piny,  fretful,  speaking  in  a  pipy  tone  of  voice.  It  will  be  ob- 
served that  we  express  extreme  diminution  by  dwelling  on  the  narrow  vowel : 
'a  little  tee-  -ny  thing/  making  the  voice  as  small  as  possible. 

The  consciousness  of  forcing  the  voice  through  a  narrow  opening  in  the  pro- 
nunciation of  the  sound  ee  leads  to  the  use  of  syllables  like  peep,  keek,  teet,  to  sig- 
nify a  thing  making  its  way  through  a  narrow  opening,  just  beginning  to  appear, 
looking  through  between  obstacles.  Da.  at  pippe  frem  is  to  spring  forth,  to  make 
its  way  through  the  bursting  envelope,  whence  Fr.  pepin,  the  pip  or  pippin,  the 
germ  from  whence  the  plant  is  to  spring.  The  Sw.  has  Httafrem,  to  peep  through, 
to  begin  to  appear  ;  titta,  to  peep,  in  old  e.  to  teet. 

The  rois  knoppis  tttand  forth  thare  hed 

Gan  chyp  and  kythe  thare  vemale  lippis  red. — Douglas  Viigil,  401.  S. 

l\itpeep  of  dawn  is  when  the  curtain  of  darkness  begins  to  lift  and  the  first  streaks 
of  light  to  push  through  the  opening. 

The  sound  of  the  footfall  is  represented  in  German  by  the  syllables  trapp'trapp- 
tropp ;  from  whence  Du.  trap,  a  step,  trappen,  to  tread,  Sw.  trappa,  stairs.  The 
change  to  the  short  compressed  1  in  trip  adapts  the  syllable  to  signify  a  light  quick 
step :  Du.  trippen,  trippelen,  to  leap,  to  dance  (Kil.)  5  Fr.  trtpigner,  to  beat  the 
ground  with  the  feet.  Clank  represents  the  sound  of  something  large,  as  chains  j 
dM,  or  chink,  of  smaller  things,  as  money.  To  sup  up,  is  to  take  up  liquids  by 
large  spoonfuls ;  to  sip,  to  sup  up  by  little  and  little,  with  lips  barely  open.  Top, 
not,  knob,  signify^  an  extremity  of  a  broad  round  shape  5  tip,  nib,  nipple^  a  similar 
object  of  a  smaller  size  and  pointed  shape. 

Where  a  sound  is  kept  up  by  the  continued  repetition  of  distinct  impulses  on 
the  ear,  the  simplest  mode  of  representing  the  continued  sound  is  by  the  repetrtion 
of  a  syllable  resembling  the  elementary  impulse,  as  ding-dong,  o.  him-ham.  It. 
Hn-din,  don-don,  for  the  sound  of  bells  ^  murmur^  for  a  continuance  of  low  and 
indistinct  sounds ;  pit*a-pat,  for  a  succession  of  light  blows  5  low-wow,  for  the 
barking  of  a  dog)  &c.  In  barbarous  languages  the  formation  of  words  on  this 
principle  is  very  common,  and  in  the  Pacific  dialects,  fer  instance,  they  form  a  con- 
aderable  proportion  of  the  vocabulary.  From  cases  like  the  foregoing,  where  an 
imitative  syllable  is  repeated  for  the  purpose  of  signifying  the  continued  repetition 
of  a  certain  phenomenon,  the  principle  of  reduplication,  as  it  is  called,  is  extended 
to  express  simple  continuance  of  action,  or  even,  by  a  further  advance  in  abstrac- 
tion, the  idea  of  action  in  general,  while  the  special  nature  of  the  action  intended 
is  bdicated  by  the  repeated  syllable.  In  some  African  languages  repetition  is 
habitually  used  to  qualify  the  meaning  of  the  verb.     Thus  we  have  Wolof  sopa, 

* '  A  little  wm^  thing.'    I  have  known  Weeny  kept  as  a  pet-name  by  one  who  had  been 
ppy  m  diildhood. 
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to  love,  sopasopa,  to  love  constantly  $  Mpongwe  kamha,  to  speak,  kamba-gamla, 
to  talk  at  random ;  kenda,  to  walk,  kendagenda,  to  walk  about  for  amusement. 
Again,  from  Maori  muka,  flax,  muka-muka  (to  use  a  bunch  of  flax),  to  wipe 
or  rub;  mawhiH,  to  skip,  mawhiiiwhiH,  a  grasshopper 5  puka,  to  pant,  puka- 
puka,  the  lungs,  the  agent  in  panting  5  Malay  ayun,  to  rock,  tufuna^nan,  a 
cradle.  That  the  principle  is  not  wholly  lifeless  hi  English  is  witnessed  by  the 
verb  pooh-pooh,  to  say  pooh !  to,  to  treat  with  contempt 

It  is  obvious  that  the  same  device  which  expresses  continuance  in  time  may 
be  applied  to  continuance  or  extension  in  space.  Thus  in  the  Pacific  loo,  loloa, 
signify  long;  lololoa,  very  long  (Pott  97).  And  generally,  repetition  or  contin- 
uance of  the  significant  sound  expresses  excess  in  degree  of  the  quality  signified. 
Mandingo  ding,  child ;  if  veiy  young,  ding^ding  ;  Susa  di,  child ;  didi,  little  child 
(p.  99).  Madagascar  ratsi  or  ratchi,  bad ;  ratsi-ratsi,  or  rdtchi,  very  bad.  '  In  the 
Gaboon  the  strength  with  which  such  a  word  as  tnpolu  is  uttered,  serves  to  show 
whether  it  is  great,  very  great,  or  very  very  great,  and  in  this  way,  as  Mr  Wilson  re- 
marks in  his  Mpongrwe  grammar,  the  comparative  degrees  of  greatness,  smallness, 
hardness,  rapidity  and  strength,  &c.,  may  be  conveyed  with  more  accuracy  than 
could  readily  be  conceived.* — ^Tylor,  Prim.  Cult.  i.  196.  The  same  principle  of 
expression  is  in  familiar  use  with  ourselves,  although  not  recognised  in  written 
language;  as  when  we  speak  of  an  e-n^—rmous  appetite,  or  a  little  tee-^ny  thing. 

The  use  of  reduplicate  forms  is  condemned  by  the  taste  of  more  cultivated 
languages,  and  the  sense  of  continuance  is  expressed  in  a  more  artificial  way  by 
the  frequentative  form  of  the  verb,  as  it  is  called,  where  the  effect  of  repetition  is 
given  by  the  addition  of  an  intrinsically  unmeaning  element,  such  as  the  syllable 
et,  er,  or  el,  acting  as  a  sort  of  echo  to  the  fundamental  syllable  of  the  word. 
Thus  in  E.  racket,  a  clattering  noise,  or  in  Fr.  cligu-^t-is,  clash  of  weapons,  the 
imitative  syllables,  rack  and  clique,  are  echoed  by  the  rudimentaiy  et,  instead  of 
being  actually  repeated,  and  the  words  express  a  continued  sound  of  rack,  rack,  or 
click,  click. 

It  b  true  that  such  a  syllable  z&etot  it  could  only,  properly  speaking,  be  used 
as  an  echo  to  hard  sounds,  but  many  devices  of  expression  are  extended  by  analogy 
far  beyond  their  original  aim,  and  thus  et  or  it  are  employed  in  Lat.  and  Fr.  to 
express  repetition  or  continuance  in  a  general  way,  without  reference  to  the  par- 
ticular nature  of  the  repeated  phenomenon.  So  from  clamo,  to  call,  clanUio,  to 
keep  calling,  to  call  frequently ;  from  Fr.  tache,  a  spot,  tach'-et'er,  to  cover  with 
spots.  The  elements  usually  employed  in  s.  for  the  same  purpose  are  composed  of 
an  obscure  vowel  with  the  consonants  /  or  r,  on  which  the  voice  can  dwell  for  a 
length  of  time  with  a  more  or  less  sensible  vibration,  representing  the  effect  on 
the  ear  when  a  confused  succession  of  beats  has  merged  in  a  continuous  murmur. 
Thus  in  the  pattering  of  rain  or  hail,  expressing  the  fall  of  a  rapid  succession  of 
drops  on  a  hard  surface,  the  syllable  pat  imitates  the  sound  of  a  single  drop,  while 
the  vibration  of  the  r  in  the  second  syllable  represents  the  murmuring  sound  of 
the  shower  when  the  attention  is  not  directed  to  the  individual  taps  of  which  it  is 
composed.     In  like  manner  to  clatter  is  to  do  anything  accompanied  by  a  sue- 
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cesioii  of  noises  that  might  be  represented  by  the  syllable  ckii;  to  crackle,  to 
make  a  sacoession  of  cracks;  to  rattle,  dabble,  bubble,  guggle,  to  make  a  succes- 
sioD  of  noises  that  might  be  represented  individually  by  the  syllables  rat,  dab,  bub, 
gug.  Tile  contrivance  is  then  extended  to  signify  continued  action  unconnected 
with  any  particular  noise,  as  groupie,  to  make  a  succession  of  grabs ;  shuffle,  to 
make  a  succession  of  shoves  $  draggle,  waggle,  jcggle,  to  continue  dragging,  wag- 
ging,  jogging.  The  final  e/  or  er  is  frequently  replaced  by  a  simple  I,  which,  as 
Ihre  remarks  under  gnaella,  has  something  ringing  (aliquid  tinnuli)  in  it.  Thus 
to  mewl  and  pule,  in  Fr.  miauler  and  plauler,  are  to  cry  mew  and  pew ;  to  wail 
is  to  ay  woe  ;  Piedmontese  baU'Ui,  or  ft  bau,  to  make  bau-bau,  to  bark  like 
a  dog. 

By  a  further  extension  the  fiequentative  element  is  made  to  signify  the  simple 
employment  of  an  object  in  a  way  which  has  to  be  understood  from  the  drcum- 
ttaoces  of  the  case.  Thus  to  knee^l  is  to  rest  on  the  bent  knee ;  to  kand-le,  to  em- 
plojr  the  hand  ia  dealing  with  an  object.  In  cases  like  these,  where  the  frequent- 
ative element  is  added  to  a  word  already  existing  in  the  language,  the  effect  of 
tbe  addition  is  simply  to  give  a  verbal  signification  to  the  compound,  an  end  which 
might  equally  be  attained  by  the  addition  of  verbal  inflections  of  person  and  tense, 
without  the  intervention  of  the  frequentative  element. 

It  seems  accordingly  to  be  a  matter  of  chance  whether  the  terminal  /  is  added 
or  omitted.  The  Fr.  miauler  and  bSler  correspond  to  B.  mew  and  baa ;  the  o. 
kme-en  to  B»  kneeL  In  e.  itself,  to  hand,  in  some  applications,  as  to  handle,  in 
odien,  is  used  for  dealing  with  an  object  by  the  hand. 

Tlie  application  of  the  frequentative  el  or  er  to  signify  the  agent  or  the  in- 
itrament  of  action  (as  in  as.  rynel,  a  runner,  or  in  e.  rubber,  he  who  rubs,  or  what 
a  Qsed  in  robbing)  is  analogous  to  the  attainment  of  the  same  end  by  repetition 
of  the  significant  syllable,  as  shown  above  in  the  case  of  Malay  ayunayunan,  a 
cradk  or  rocker  firom  ayun,  to  rock,  or  Maori  puka-puka,  the  lungs  (the  puffers  of 
the  body),  fix>m  puka,  to  puff. 

The  same  element  is  found  in  the  construction  of  adjectives,  as  in  as.  Jicol,  fickle, 
to  be  compared  with  o.  ^kfacken,  to  move  to  and  fro,  and  in  as.  wancol,  o. 
uvxise/,  wavering,  by  the  side  of  wanken,  wankeln,  to  rock  or  wag. 

When  we  come  to  sum  up  the  evidence  of  the  imitative  origin  of  language, 
we  find  that  words  are  to  be  found  in  every  dialect  that  are  used  with  a  con- 
Kioas  intention  of  directly  imitating  sound,  such  as  flap,  crack,  smack,  or  the  in- 
teijections  ah  /  ugh  I  But  sometimes  the  signification  is  carried  on,  either  by  a 
figurative  mode  of  expression,  or  by  association,  to  something  quite  distinct  from 
the  ioand  originally  represented,  although  the  connection  between  the  two  may 
be  so  dose  as  to  be  rarely  absent  fit)m  the  mind  in  the  use  of  the  word.  Thus 
^  ^crdflap  originally  imitates  the  sound  made  by  the  blow  of  a  flat  surface, 
as  the  wing  of  a  bird  or  the  comer  of  a  sail.  It  then  passes  on  to  signify  the 
inovement  to  and  fro  of  a  flat  surfiice,  and  is  thence  applied  to  the  moveable 
leaf  of  a  table,  the  part  that  moves  on  a  hinge  up  and  down,  where  all  diitfCt 
coooection  with  sound  is  lost.    In  like  manner  crack  imitates  the  sound  made 
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by  a  hard  body  breaking,  and  is  applied  in  a  secondary  way  to  the  effects  of  the 
breach,  to  the  separation  between  the  broken  parts,  or  to  a  narrow  separation 
between  adjoining  edges,  such  as  might  have  arisen  from  a  breach*between  them. 
But  when  we  speak  of  looking  through  the  crack  of  a  door  we  have  no  thought 
of  the  sound  made  by  a  body  breaking,  although  it  is  not  difficult,  on  a  moment's 
reflection,  to  trace  the  connection  between  such  a  sound  and  the  narrow  open- 
ing which  ]&  our  real  meaning.  It  is  probable  that  smack  is  often  used  in  the 
sense  of  taste  without  a  thought  of  the  smacking  sound  of  the  tongue  in  the 
enjoyment  of  food,  which  is  the  origin  of  the  word. 

When  an  imitative  word  is  used  in  a  secondaiy  sense,  it  is  obviously  a  mere 
chance  how  long,  or  how  generally,  the  connection  with  the  sound  it  \^as 
originally  intended  to  represent,  will  continue  to  be  felt  in  daily  speech.  Some- 
times the  connecting  links  are  to  be  found  only  in  a  foreign  language,  or  in 
forms  that  have  become  obsolete  in  our  own,  when  the  unlettered  man  can  only 
r^ard  the  word  he  is  using  as  an  arbitrary  symbol.  A  gull  or  a  dupe  is  a  peRoa 
easily  deceived.  The  words  are  used  in  precisely  the  same  sense,  but  what  is 
the  proportion  of  educated  Englishmen  who  use  them  with  any  consciousness  of 
the  metaphors  which  give  them  their  meaning  ?  Most  of  Us  probably  would  be 
inclined  to  connect  the  first  of  the  two  with  guiU^  deceit,  and  comparatively  few 
are  aware  that  it  is  still  provincially  used  in  the  sense  of  an  unfledged  bird. 
When  several  other  instances  are  pointed  out  in  which  a  young  bird  is  taken  as 
the  t3rpe  of  helpless  simplicity,  it  leaves  no  doubt  that  this  is  the  way  in  which 
the  word  gull  has  acquired  its  ordinary  meaning.  Dupe  comes  to  us  from  the 
French,  in  which  language  it  signifies  also  a  hoopoe,  a  bird  with  which  we  have 
so  little  acquaintance  at  the  present  day,  that  we  are  apt  at  first  to  regard  the 
double  signification  as  an  accidental  coincidence.  But  when  we  find  that  the 
names  by  which  the  hoopoe  is  known  in  Italian,  Polish,  Breton,  as  well  as  in 
French  (all  radically  distinct),  are  also  used  in  the  sense  of  a  simpleton  or  dupe, 
we  are  sure  that  there  must  be  something  in  the  habits  of  the  bird,  which,  at 
a  time  when  it  was  more  familiarly  known,  made  it  an  appropriate  type  of  the 
character  its  name  in  so  many  instances  is  used  to  designate.  We  should 
hardly  have  connected  ugly  with  the  interjection  ugh  I  if  we  had  not  been 
aware  of  the  obsolete  verb  ug^  to  cry  ugh !  or  feel  horror  at,  and  it  is  only  the 
accidental  preservation  of  occasional  passages  where  the  verb  is  written  hm^» 
that  gives  us  the  clue  by  which  huge  and  hug  are  traced  to  the  same  source. 

Thus  the  imitative  power  of  words  is  gradually  obscured  by  figurative  use 
and  the  loss  of  intermediate  forms,  until  all  suspicion  of  the  original  principle  of 
their  signification  has  fiided  away  in  the  minds  of  all  but  the  few  who  have  made 
the  subject  their  special  study.  There  is,  moreover,  no  sort  of  difference  either 
in  outward  appearance,  or  in  mode  of  use,  or  in  aptness  to  combine  with  other 
elements,  betvtreen  words  which  we  are  anyhow  able  to  trace  to  an  imitative 
source,  and  others  of  whose  significance  the  g^unds  are  wholly  unknown.  It 
would  be  impossible  for  a  person  who  knew  nothing  of  the  origin  of  the  words 
hMge  and  vast,  to  guess  firom  the  nature  of  the  words  which  of  the  two  was  de- 
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rived  from  the  imitation  of  sound  -,  and  when  he  was  informed  that  huge  had 
been  explained  on  this  principle^  it  would  be  difficult  to  avoid  the  inference  that 
a  similar  origin  might  possibly  be  found  for  vast  also.  Nor  can  we  doubt  that  a' 
wider  acquaintance  with  the  forms  through  which  our  language  has  past  would 
make  manifest  the  imitative  origin  of  numerous  words  whose  signification  now 
ippeaxs  to  be  wholly  arbitrary.  And  why  should  it  be  assumed  that  any  words 
whatever  are  beyond  the  reach  of  such  an  explanation  ? 

If  onomatopoeia  is  a  vera  causa  as  far  as  it  goes ;  if  it  affords  an  adequate 
acooont  of  the  origin  of  words  signifying  things  not  themselves  apprehensible  by 
tlie  ear,  it  behoves  the  objectors  to  the  theory  to  explain  what  are  the  limits  of 
its  reach,  to  specify  the  kind  of  thought  for  which  it  is  inadequate  to  find  ex- 
pression, and  the  grounds  of  its  shortcomings.  And  as  the  difficulty  certainly 
does  not  lie  in  the  capacity  of  the  voice  to  represent  any  kind  of  sound,  it  can 
only  be  found  in  the  limited  powers  of  metaphor,  that  is,  in  the  capacity  of  one 
thing  to  put  us  in  mind  of  another.  It  will  be  necessary  then  to  show  that 
there  are  thoughts  so  essentially  differing  in  kind  from  any  of  those  that  have 
been  shown  to  be  capable  of  expression  on  the  principle  of  imitation,  as  to  escape 
the  inference  in  favpur  of  the  general  possibility  of  that  mode  of  expression. 
Hitherto,  however,  no  one  has  ventured  to  bring  the  contest  to  such  an  issue. 
The  arguments  of  objectors  have  been  taken  almost  exclusively  from  cases  where 
the  explanations  offered  by  the  supporters  of  the  theory  are  either  ridiculous  on 
the  £Ke  of  them,  or  are  founded  in  manifest  blunder,  or  are  too  far-fetched  to 
afford  satb&ction  5  while  the  positive  evidence  of  the  validity  of  the  principle, 
arising  from  cases  where  it  is  impossible  to  resist  the  evidence  of  an  imitative 
origin,  is  slurred  over,  as  if  the  number  of  such  cases  was  too  inconsiderable  to 
merit  attention  in  a  comprehensive  survey  of  language. 

That  the  words  of  imitative  origin  are  neither  inconsiderable  in  number,  nor 
restricted  in  signification  to  any  limited  class  of  ideas,  is  sufficiently  shown  by 
the  examples  given  in  the  foregoing  pages.  We  cannot  open  a  dictionary  with- 
out meeting  with  them,  and  in  any  piece  of  descriptive  writing  they  are  found 
io  abondance. 

No  doubt  the  number  of  words  which  remain  unexplained  on  this  principle 
WQold  constitute  much  the  lai^er  portion  of  the  dictionary,  but  this  is  no  more 
than  should  be  expected  by  any  reasonable  believer  in  the  theory.  As  long  as 
the  imitative  power  of  a  word  b  felt  in  speech  it  will  be  kept  pretty  close  to  the 
original  form.  But  when  the  signification  is  diverted  from  the  object  of  imita- 
tion, and  the  word  is  used  in  a  secondary  sense,  it  immediately  becomes  liable  to 
corraption  firom  various  causes,  and  the  imitative  character  is  rapidly  obscured. 
The  imitative  force  of  the  interjections  ah  i  or  ach  /  and  ugh  I  mainly  depends 
upon  the  aspiration,  but  when  the  vocable  is  no  longer  used  directly  to  represent 
the  cry  of  pain  or  of  shuddering,  the  sound  of  the  aspirate  is  changed  to  that  of 
a  hard  guttural,  as  in  ache  (ake)  and  vgly,  and  the  consciousness  of  imitation  is 
wholly  lost. 

Io  savage  life,  when  the  communities  are  small  and  ideas  few,  language  is 
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liable  to  rapid  change.  To  this  effect  we  may  cite  the  testimonyof  a  thoughtful 
traveller  who  had  unusual  opportunities  of  observation.  'There  are  certain 
peculiarities  in  Indian  habits  which  lead  to  a  quick  corruption  of  language  and 
segregation  of  dialects.  When  Indians  are  conversing  among  themselves  they 
seem  to  have  pleasure  in  inventing  new  modes  of  pronimciation  and  in  distort- 
ing words.  It  is  amusing  to  notice  how  the  whole  party  will  laugh  when  the 
wit  of  the  circle  perpetrates  a  new  slang  term,  and  these  words  are  veiy  often 
retained.  I  have  noticed  this  during  long  voyages  made  with  Indian  crews. 
When  such  alterations  occur  amongst  a  family  or  horde  which  oflen  live  many 
years  without  communication  with  the  rest  of  their  tribe,  the  local  corruption  of 
language  becomes  perpetuated  Single  hordes  belonging  to  the  same  tribe  and 
inhabiting  the  banks  of  the  same  river  thus  become,  in  the  course  of  many  years* 
bolation,  unintelligible  to  other  hordes,  as  happens  with  the  CoUinas  on  the 
Jurua.  I  think  it  very  probable,  therefore,  that  the  disposition  to  invent  new 
words  and  new  modes  of  pronunciation,  added  to  the  small  population  and  habits 
of  isolation  of  hordes  and  tribes,  are  the  causes  of  the  wonderful  diversity  of  lan- 
guages in  South  America.* — Bates,  Naturalist  on  the  Amazons,  i.  330. 

But  even  in  civilised  life,  where  the  habitual  use  of  writing  has  so  strong  a 
tendency  to  fix  the  forms  of  language,  words  are  continually  changing  in  pro- 
nunciation and  in  application  from  one  generation  to  another ;  and  in  no  very 
long  period,  compared  with  the  duration  of  man,  the  speech  of  the  ancestors  be- 
comes unintelligible  to  their  descendants.  In  such  cases  it  is  only  the  art  of 
writing  that  preserves  the  pedigree  of  the  altered  forms.  If  English,  French,  and 
Italian  were  barbarous  unwritten  languages  no  one  would  dream  of  any  re- 
lation between  bishop,  evi^e,  and  vescavo,  all  immediate  descendants  of  the  Latin 
episcopus.  Who,  without  knowledge  of  the  intermediate  diumus  and  giomo, 
would  suspect  that  such  a  word  as  jour  could  be  derived  from  cUesP  or  without 
written  evidence  would  have  thought  of  resolving  Goodbye  into  God  be  with  you 
(God  b'  w'  ye),  or  topsyturvy  into  topside  the  other  way  (top  si'  t*  o*er  way)  ? 
Suppose  that  in  any  of  these  cases  the  word  had  been  mimetic  in  its  earlier  form, 
how  vain  it  would  have  been  to  look  for  any  traces  of  imitation  in  the  later !  If 
we  allow  the  influences  which  have  produced  such  changes  as  the  above  to 
operate  through  that  vast  lapse  of  time  required  to  mould  out  of  a  common  stock 
such  languages  as  English,  Welsh,  and  ^Russian,  we  shall  wonder  rather  at  the 
large  than  the  small  number  of  cases,  in  which  traces  of  the  original  imitation 
are  still  to  be  made  out. 

The  letters  of  the  alphabet  have  a  strong  analogy  with  the  case  of  language. 
The  letters  are  signs  which  represent  articulate  sounds  through  the  sense  of  sight, 
as  words  are  signs  which  represent  every  subject  of  thought  through  the  sense  of 
hearing.  Now  the  significance  of  the  names  by  which  the  letters  are  known  in 
Hebrew  and  Greek  affords  a  strong  presumption  that  they  were  originally  pic- 
torial imitations  of  material  things,  and  the  presumption  is  converted  into  moral 
certainty  by  the  accidental  preservation  in  one  or  two  cases  of  the  original  por- 
traiture.  The  zigzag  line  which  represents  the  wavy  sur&ce  of  water  when  used 
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as  the  tfinbol  of  Aqyarius  among  the  signs  of  the  zodiac  is  found  in  Egyptian 
iileroglyphici  with  the  force  of  the  letter  n,*  If  we  cut  the  symbol  down  to  the 
three  last  itrokes  of  the  zigzag  we  shall  have  the  n  of  the  early  Greek  in- 
KriptioDSy  which  does  not  materially  ^ffer  from  the  capital  N  of  the  present 
day. 

But  no  one  from  the  mere  form  of  the  letter  could  hare  suspected  an  inten- 
tioa  of  representing  water. ''  Nor  is  there  one  of  the  letters,  the  actual  form  of 
which  would  afford  us  the  least  assistance  in  guessing  at  the  object  it  was  meant 
to  represent.  Why  then  should  it  be  made  a  difficulty  in  admitting  the  imitat- 
ive origin  of  the  oral  signs,  that  the  aim  at  imitation  can  be  detected  in  only  a 
third  or  a  fifUi,  or  whatever  the  proportion  may  be,  of  the  radical  elements  of 
oar  speech  ?  Nevertheless,  a  low  estimate  of  the  number  of  forms  so  traceable 
to  an  intelligible  source  often  weighs  unduly  against  the  acceptance  of  a  rational 
theoij  of  language. 

Mr  Tylor  fiilly  admits  the  principle  of  onomatopoeia,  but  thinks  that  the 
evideace  adduced  does  not  justify  '  the  setting  up  of  what  is  called  the  Inter- 
jecticmal  and  Imitative  theory  as  a  complete  solution  of  the  problem  of  original 
language.  Valid  as  this  theory  proves  itself  within  limits,  it  would  be  incautious 
to  accept  a  hypothesis  which  can  perhaps  account  for  a  twentieth  of  the  crude 
forns  in  any  language,  as  a  certain  and  absolute  explanation  of  the  nineteen 
twentieths  which  remain.  A  key  must  imlock  more  doors  than  this,  to  be  taken 
as  the  master  key  *  (Prim.  Cult.  i.  aoS).  The  objection  does  not  exactly  meet 
the  position  held  by  prudent  supporters  of  the  theory  in  question.  We  do  not 
that  every  device  by  which  language  has  been  modified  and   enlarged 


*  The  evidence  for  the  derivation  of  the  letter  N  from  the  symbol  representing  water  (in 

Coptic  iMvii)  cannot  be  dnly  appreciated  unless  taken  in  conjunction  with  the  case  of  the 

letter  II    The  combination  of  the  symbols  i  and  2,  as  shown  in  the  subjoined  illustration, 

occns  reiy  frequently  in  hieroglyphics  with  the  force  of  MN.     The  lower  symbol  is  used  for 

M,  and  thus  in  this  combiiution  the  upper  symbol  undoubtedly  has  the  force  of  m,  although  it 

k  said  to  be  never  nscd  independently  for  that  letter. 


sty  eUJ  7\Ut\^  fX 
9  N  ioV\  n\/\     Ui2 


Kov  if  the  two  symbols  be  epitomised  by  cutting  them  down  to  their  extremity,  as  a  lion 
b  repfCKoted  (fig.  13)  by  his  head  and  fore-legs,  it  will  leave  figures  3  and  4,  which  are  iden- 
tiol  with  the  M  and  N  of  the  early  Phoenician  and  Greek.  Figures  5,  6,  7,  are  forms  of 
Rnaidan  M  from  Gesenius ;  8^  ancient  Greek  M  ;  9,  Greek  N  firom  Geseniiis ;  10  and  11 
^om  mscriptioQS  in  the  British  Museum. 


Ixviii  INDUCTION  OF  RATIONAL  ORIGIN  SUFFICIENT. 

as^  for  Instance/ the  use  of  a  change  of  vowel  in  many  lang^ges  to  express  com- 
parative nearness  or  distance  of  position)  has  had  its  origin  in  imitation  of  sound. 

Our  doctrine  is  not  exclusive.  If  new  '  modes  of  phonetic  expression^  un- 
known to  us  as  yet/  should  be  discovered,  we  shall  be  only  in  the  position  of  the 
fathers  of  modem  Geology  when  the  prodigious  extent  of  glacial  action  in  former 
ages  began  to  be  discovered,  and  we  shall  be  the  first  to  recognise  the  efficiency  of 
the  new  machinery.  Our  fundamental  tenet  is  that  the  same  principle  which 
enables  Man  to  make  known  his  wants  or  to  convey  intelligence  by  means  of 
bodily  gesture,  would  prompt  him  to  the  use  of  vocal  signs  for  the  same  purpose, 
leading  him  to  utterances,  which  either  by  direct  resemblance  of  sound,  or  by 
analogies  felt  in  the  effort  of  utterance,  might  be  associated  with  the  notion  to 
be  conveyed.  The  formation  of  words  in  this  way  in  all  langruages  has  been 
universaUy  recognised,  and  it  has  been  established  in  a  wide  range  of  examples, 
differing  so  greatly  in  the  nature  of  the  signification  and  in  the  degree  of 
abstraction  of  the  idea,  or  its  remoteness  from  the  direct  perceptions  of  sense,  as 
to  satisfy  us  that  the  principles  employed  are  adequate  to  the  expression  of  every 
kind  of  thought.  And  this  is  sufficient  for  the  rational  theorist  of  lang^uage.  If 
man  can  anyhow  have  stumbled  into  speech  under  the  guidance  of  his  ordinary 
intelligence,  it  wiU  be  absurd  to  suppose  that  he  was  helped  over  the  first  steps 
of  his  progress  by  some  supernatural  go-cart,  in  the  shape  either  of  direct  in- 
spiration, or,  what  comes  to  the  same  thing,  of  an  instinct  unknown  to  us  at  the 
present  day,  but  lent  for  a  while  to  Primitive  Man  in  order  to  enable  him  to 
communicate  with  his  fellows,  and  then  withdrawn  when  its  purpose  was  accom- 
plished. 

Perhaps  after  all  it  will  be  found  that  the  principal  obstacle  to  belief  in  the 
rational  origin  of  Language,  is  an  excusable  repugnance  to  think  of  Man  as 
having  ever  been  in  so  brutish  a  condition  of  life  as  is  implied  in  the  want  of  speech. 
Imagination  has  always  delighted  to  place  the  cradle  of  our  race  in  a  golden  age 
of  innocent  enjoyment,  and  the  more  rational  views  of  what  the  course  of  life 
must  have  been  before  the  race  had  acquired  the  use  of  significant  speech,  or 
had  elaborated  for  themselves  the  most  necessary  arts  of  subsistence,  are  felt  by 
unreflecting  piety  as  derogatory  to  the  dignity  of  Man  and  the  character  of  a 
beneficent  Creator.  But  this  is  a  dangerous  line  of  thought,  and  the  only  safe 
rule  in  speculating  on  the  possible  dispensations  of  Providence  (as  has  been  well 
pointed  out  by  Mr  Farrar)  is  the  observation  of  the  various  conditions  in  which 
it  is  actually  allotted  to  Man  (without  any  choice  of  his  own)  to  carry  on  his 
life.  What  is  actually  allowed  to  happen  to  any  family  of  Man  cannot  be  in- 
compatible either  with  the  goodness  of  God  or  with  His  views  of  the  dignity  of 
the  human  race.  And  God  is  no  respecter  of  persons  or  of  races.  However 
hard  or  degrading  the  Ufe  of  the  Fuegian  or  the  Bushman  may  appear  to  us,  it  can 
be  no  impeachment  of  the  Divine  love  to  suppose  that  our  own. progenitors  were 
exposed  to  a  similar  struggle. 

We  have  only  the  choice  of  two  alternatives.  We  must  either  suppose  that 
Man  was  created  in  a  civilised  state,  ready  instructed  in  the  arts  necessary  for 
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the  conduct  of  life,  and  was  permitted  to  £all  back  into  the  degraded  condition 
wliich  we  witness  among  savage  tribes ;  or  else,  that  he  started  from  the  lowest 
grade,  and  rose  towards  a  higher  state  of  being,  by  the  accumulated  acquisitions 
in  arts  and  knowledge  of  generation  after  generation,  and  by  the  advantage 
coostandj  given  to  superior  capacity  in  the  struggle  for  life.  Of  these  alterna- 
tives, that  which  embodies  the  notion  of  contjnued  progre^  is  most  in  accord- 
ance widi  all  our  experience  of  the  general  course  of  events,  notwithstanding 
tlie  apparent  stagnation  of  particular  races,  and  the  barbarism  and  misery  occa- 
sionally caused  by  violence  and  war^ue.  We  have  witnessed  a  notable  advance 
in  the  conveniences  of  life  in  our  own  time,  and  when  we  look  back  as  far  as 
history  will  reach^  we  find  our  ancestors  in  the  condition  of  rude  barbarians. 
Bejond  the  reach  of  any  written  records  we  have  evidence  that  the  country  was 
inhabited  by  a  race  of  hunters  (whether  our  progenitors  or  not)  who  sheltered 
in  cares,  and  carried  on  their  warfare  with  the  wild  beasts  with  the  rudest  wea- 
pons of  chipped  flint.  Whether  the  owners  of  these  earliest  relics  of  the  human 
race  were  speaking  men  or  not,  who  shall  say  ?  It  is  certain  only  that  Language 
is  not  the  innate  inheritance  of  our  race ;  that  it  must  have  begun  to  be  acquired 
by  some  definite  generation  in  the  pedigree  of  Man  $  and  as  many  intelligent  and 
higiily  social  kinds  of  animals,  as  elephants,  for  instance,  or  beavers,  live  in  har- 
mony without  the  aid  of  this  great  convenience  of  social  life,  there  is  no  ap- 
parent reason  why  our  own  race  should  not  have  led  their  life  on  earth  for  an  in- 
definite period  before  they  acquired  the  use  of  speech;  whether  before  that  epoch 
the  progenitors  of  the  race  ought  to  be  called  by  the  name  of  Man,  or  not. 

Geologbts  however  universally  look  back  to  a  period  when  the  earth  was  peo- 
pled only  by  animal  races,  without  a  trace  of  human  existence ',  and  the  mere 
absence  of  Man  among  an  animal  population  of  the  world  is  felt  by  no  one  as 
repognant  to  a  thorough  belief  in  the  providential  rule  of  the  Creator.  Why 
then  should  such  a  feeling  be  roused  by  the  complementary  theory  which  bridges 
orer  the  interval  to  the  appearance  of  Man,  and  supposes  that  one  of  the  races  of 
the  purely  animal  period  was  gradually  raised  in  the  scale  of  intelligence,  by  the 
laws  of  variation  affecting  all  procreative  kinds  of  being,  until  the  progeny,  in 
the  course  of  generations,  attained  to  so  enlarged  an  understanding  as  to  become 
capable  oi  appreciating  each  other's  motives ;  of  being  moved  to  admiration  and 
love  by  the  exhibition  of  loving  courage,  or  to  indignation  and  hate  by  malignant 
conduct }  of  finding  enjoyment  or  pain  in  the  applai&e  or  reprobation  of  their 
fellows,  or  of  their  own  reflected  thoughts;  and  sooner  or  later,  of  using  imitative 
signs  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  absent  things  to  the  thoughts  of  another  mind  ? 
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^^e  3,  col.  I,  line  25,  for  beth  read  bette 
7 age  14,  coL  i,  line  35,  for  sadaUn  read  sadeUn 
^age  22,  col.  I,  line  2  (from  bottom),  for  alienitezA  alicui 
^age  26,  coL  2,  line  6,  for  sverdet  read  sverdU 
^age  28,  col.  I,  line  6  (from  bottom),  for  Asknace  read  Askance 
^^e  30,  col.  I,  line  i,  for  woud  read  word 

—  —  line  12,  for  allager  read  alUger 
^^%^  33>  coL  I,  line  39,  for  ahaverie  read  kaverie 
^^c  37}  coL  I,  line  4  (from  bottom),  for  cam  read  com 
^^  43i  col-  3,  line  24,  for  baltresac  read  baltresca 

^^  55}  col.  I,  line  10  (from  bottom),  for  nokkutoma  read  nokkutama 
'^ge  59,  coL  I,  line  22  (from  bottom),  for  wUUkem  read  wilUkom 
^^g^  72,  coL  I,  line  45,  for  Blad  read  Biob 
'^c  7y^  col.  1,  line  2  (from  bottom),  iox plowied  x^2A  piowied 
"age  85,  cqL  I,  line  23,  for  budowaixeaA  budowad 
"age  88,  coL  2,  lines  14  and  21,  for  dor  read  /i<?r 
Page  loo,  coL  2,  line  3  (from  bottom),  for  kilistaa  read  kilistaa 
Page  1  n^  ^qL  I,  line  13  (from  bottom),  for  bugue  read  buque 
Page  H8j  coL  2,  line  10  (from  bottom),  for  brodiquin  read  brodequin 
'^^  ^34,  col.  I,  line  8  (from  bottom),  for  katowaix^sA  kaiowa^ 
Page  141^  j,qI^  2,  line  10  (from  bottom),  lox  perctirrant  xt^A  percumtnt 

P^e  146,  col.  2,  bottom  line,  for  kimista  read  kimista 
<^^ge  147^  coL  I,  line  2,  for  kumista  read  kumista 

—  —  line  5,  for  komista  read  komista 

—  —  line  7»  foi^  xifiatoa  read  xi/iaipa 
pjge  154,  col.  2,  line  7,  for  comelia  read  comeUd 
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person,  to  that  of  renouncing  all  claim  to 
authority  over  the  subject  matter,  without 
particular  reference  to  the  party  into 
whose  hands  it  might  come  ;  and  thus  in 
modem  times  the  word  has  come  to  be 
used  almost  exclusively  in  the  sense  of 
renunciation  or  desertion.  *  Dedicio— 
abaundunetnent^  the  surrender  of  a 
castle. — Neccham. 

The  adverbial  expressions  at  ahandotiy 
bandonly,  abandonly,  so  conmion  in  the 
*  Bruce  ^  and  *  Wallace'  like  the  OFr.  d 
son  dandofty  d  dandon,  may  be  explained, 
at  his  own  will  and  pleasure,  at  his  own 
impulse,  tmcontrolledly,  impetuously,  de- 
terminedly. *Ainsi  s'avanc^rent  d^ 
grand  volonU  tous  chevaliers  et  ecuyers 
et  prirent  terre.' — Froiss.  voL  iv.  c.  ii8. 

To  Abadbi.  Originally,  to  put  to  con- 
fusion from  any  strong  emotion,  whether 
of  fear,  of  wonder,  shame,  or  admiration, 
but  restricted  in  modem  times  to  the 
effect  of  shame.  Abash  is  an  adoption 
of  the  Fr.  esbahiry  as  sounded  in  the 

freater  number  of  the  inflections,  esba- 
issonSy  esbahissaiSy  esbahissant  In  or- 
der to  convert  the  word  thus  inflected 
into  English  it  was  natural  to  curtail 
merely  the  terminations  onsy  aisy  anty  by 
which  the  inflections  differed  from  each 
other,  and  the  verb  was  written  in  Eng- 
lish to  ahaisse  or  abaishy  as  ravish ypolishy 
furnish y  from  raviryPoliryfoumir. 

Many  English  verbs  of  a  similar  deriv- 
ation were  formerly  written  indifferently 
with  or  without  a  final  shy  where  custom 
has  rendered  one  or  other  of  the  two 
modes  of  spelling  obsolete.  Thus  obey 
was  written  obeisse  or  obey  she;  betray y 
betrash. 

Speaking  of  Narcissus  stooping  to 
drink,  Chaucer  writes : 

In  the  water  anon  was  sene 
His  nose,  his  mouth,  his  eyen  shene, 
And  he  thereof  was  sill  eibashtd^ 
His  owne  shadow  had  him  hetrashed; 
For  well  he  wened  the  forme  to  see 
Of  a  childe  of  fiill  grete  beauti.— R.  R.  1590. 

In  the  original — 

Et  il  maintenant  s'ibakit 
Car  son  umbre  si  le  trakit 
Car  il  cuida  voir  la  figure 
D'ung  en£Bmt  bel  a  demesure. 

On  the  other  hand,  bumy  was  formerly 
in  use  as  well  as  burnish  ;  abay  or  abaiv 
as  well  as  abaisse  or  abaish  : 

I  saw  the  rose  when  I  vras  nigh, 

It  was  .thereon  a  goodly  sight — 

For  such  another  as  I  gesse 

Afome  ne  was,  ne  more  vermeille, 

I  was  abawid  for  merveUle. — R.  R.  3645. 
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In  the  original — 

Moult  fritsbakis  de  la  merveiUe. 
Yield  you  madame  en  hicht  can  Schir  Lust  say, 
A  won!  scho  could  not  speik  scho  was  so  ahaid, 

K.  Halt  in  Jamieson. 

Custom,  which  has  rendered  obsolete 
betrash  and  obeishy  has  exercised  her 
authority  in  like  manner  over  ahay  or 
abaWy  bumyy  astony. 

The  origin  of  esbahir  itself  is  to  be 
found  in  tiie  OFr.  baery  biery  to  gape, 
an  onomatopoeia  from  the  sound  boy 
most  naturally  uttered  in  the  opening  of 
the  lips.  Hence  Lat.  Babce!  Mod. 
Prov.  Bah !  the  interjection  of  wonder ; 
and  the  verb  esbahir,  in  the  active  form, 
to  set  agape,  confoundj  astonish,  to  strike 
with  flyings  the  natural  tendency  of 
which  is  to  manifest  itself  by  an  involun- 
tary opening  of  the  mouth.  Castrais,^ 
babay  to  excite  admiration. —  Cousinid 
Zulu  bahazay  to  astonish,  to  strike  with 
wonder  or  surprise. 

In  himself  was  all  his  state 
More  solemn  than  the  tedious  pomp  which  waits 
On  princes,  when  their  rich  retinue  long 
Of  horses  led,  and  grxwms  besmeared  with  gold. 
Dazzles  the  crowd,  and  sets  them  all  o^Pe. 

Milton. 

WalL  bawiy  to  look  at  with  open  mouth ; 
esbawiy  to  abaw  or  astonish. — Gran<]^. 
See  Abide. 

To  Abate.  Fr.  abbattrey  to  beat 
down,  to  ruin,  overthrow,  cast  to  the 
ground,  Cotgr.  Wall,  t^aiey  faire  tomber, 
(Grandg.) ;  IL  abbaterey  to  overthrow,  to 
pull  down,  to  make  lower,  depress, 
weaken,  to  diminish  the  force  of  any- 
thing ;  abbatere  le  velay  to  strike  sail ; 
abbatere  dal  prezzOy  to  bate  something 
of  the  price ;  abbatersiy  to  light  upon,  to 
hit,  to  happen,  to  meet  with ;  abbatersi 
in  una  terray  to  take  possession  of  an 
estate.  Hence  the  OE.  law  term  abate- 
menty  which  is  the  act  of  one  who  in- 
trudes into  the  possession  of  lands  void 
by  the  death  of  the  former  possessor, 
and  not  yet  taken  up  by  the  lawful  heir ; 
and  the  party  who  thus  pounces  upon 
the  inhentance  is  called  an  abator.  See 
Beat,  Bate. 

Abbot,  Abbey,  Abbess.  More  cor- 
rectly written  abbaiy  from  Lat.  abbasy 
abbatisy  and  that  from  S^ian  abbOy 
father.  The  word  was  occasionally  writ- 
ten abba  in  Latin.  It  was  a  title  of  re- 
spect formerly  given  to  monks  in  general, 
and  it  must  have  been  during  £e  time 
that  it  had  this  extended  signification 
that  it  gave  rise  to  the  Lat  abbatiay  an 
abbey,  or  society  of  abbots  or  monks. 
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Epiphanius,  speaking  of  the  Holy  places, 

rXXm,  it  contains  a  thousand  monks  and 
a  thousand  cells. — Ducange.  In  process 
of  time  we  meet  with  protestations  from 
St  Jerome  and  others  against  the  arro- 
gance of  assuming  the  title  of  Father, 
and  either  from  feelings  of  such  a  nature, 
or  possibly  from  the  analogy  between  a 
commanity  of  monks  and  a  private 
family,  the  name  of  Abbot  or  Father  was 
ultimately  confined  to  the  head  of  the 
house,  while  the  monks  under  his  control 
were  called  Brothers. 

Abels.  The  white  poplar.  PoL  dialo- 
druw^  literally  white  tree,  from  dia/o, 
white. 

•  To  Abet.  OFr.  abeUer^  to  de- 
ceive, also  to  incite ;  inciter,  animer, 
exciter. — Roquef.  Prov.  abei^  deceit,  trick ; 
abetary  to  deceive,  beguile. 

Lni  ne  peut-il  mie  guiler. 

Ni  engigner  ni  <iM!«r.-^Fabl.  II.  366. 

Both  senses  of  the  word  may  be  ex- 
plained from  Norm,  abet^  Guernsey  beth^ 
a  bait  for  fish  ;  biter y  Norm,  obiter,  to 
bait  the  hook. — Hdricher,  Gloss.  Norm. 
From  the  sense  of  baiting  springs  that 
of  alluring,  tempting,  inciting,  on  the  one 
band,  and  alluring  to  his  own  destruc- 
tion, deceiving,  b^uiling  on  the  other. 
See  Bait 

Abeyance.  OFr.  abiiance;  droit  en 
abHoHCiy  a  right  in  suspense ;  abeyance, 
expectation,  desire. — Gloss,  de  Champ. 
From  abahier,  abater,  abayer,  to  be  in- 
tent upon,  to  desire  earnestly,  to  expect, 
wait,  watch,  listen.    See  Abide. 

To  Abide,  Abie.  Goth,  beidan,  us- 
beidoH,  to  expect ;  gabeidan,  to  endure ; 
usbeisns,  expectation ;  usbeisnei,  endur- 
ance, forbearance.  AS.  bidan,  abidan,  to 
expect,  wait,  bide  ;  ON.  bida,  to  wait, 
endure,  suffer ;  b.  bana,  to  suffer  death  ; 
Dan.  bie^  Du.  beijden,  beijen,  verbeijen 
(BosworUi),  to  wait  We  have  seen 
under  Abash  that  the  involuntary  open- 
ing of  the  mouth  under  the  influence  of 
astonishment  was  represented  by  the 
syllable  ba,  from  whence  in  the  Romance 
dialects  are  formed  two  series  of  verbs, 
one  with  and  one  without  the  addition  of 
a  terminal  d  to  the  radical  syllable. 
Thus  we  have  It  badare,  badigliare,  to 
gape,  to  yawn.  Cat  and  Prov.  badar,  to 
open  the  mouth,  to  open ;  bader,  ouvrir 
(Vocab.  de  Berri)  ;  Prov.  gola  badada. 
It  bocca  badaia,  with  open  mouth ;  Cat 
badia,  a  bay  or  opening  in  the  coast. 
Without  the  terminal  d  we  have  b<ur, 
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baUr,  bier,  with  the  frequentative  battler, 

to  open  the  mouth,  to  gape ;  gueute  bie, 

bouche  biante,  as  gola  badada,  bocca  ba" 

data  above  mentioned. 

Quant  volt  le  serpent,  qui  baaille^ 
Corant  sens  lui,  geule  baie. — Raynouard. 

Both  forms  of  the  verb  are  then  figur- 
atively applied  to  signify  affections  cha- 
racterized by  involuntary  opening  of  the 
mouth,  intent  observation,  or  absorption 
in  an  object,  watching,  listening,  expect- 
ation, waiting,  endurance,  delay,  suffer- 
ing. It  badare,  to  attend  to,  to  mind,  to 
take  notice,  take  care,  to  desire,  covet, 
aspire  to,  to  stay,  to  tarry,  to  abide ; 
abbadare,  to  stay,  to  attend  on ;  bada, 
delay,  lingering,  tarrying ;  tenere  a  bada, 
to  keep  in  suspense.  Corresponding 
forms  with  the  a  effaced  are  OFr.  baer, 
baier,  bier,  to  be  intent  upon,  attendre 
avec  empressement,  aspirer,  regarder, 
songer,  desirer  (Roquef.) ;  abayer,  Scouter 
avec  ^tonnement,  bouche  bdante,  inhiare 
loquenti  (Lacombe). 

I  saw  a  smith  stand  with  his  hammer — thus — 
The  whilst  his  iron  did  on  the  anvil  cool, 
With  open  mouth  swallowing  a  tailor's  news. 

K.  John. 

Here  we  have  a  good  illustration  of  the 
connection  between  the  figure  of  opening 
the  mouth  and  the  ideas  of  rapt  attention, 
waiting,  suspense,  delay.  The  verb  at- 
tend, which  in  E.  signifies  the  direction  of 
the  mind  to  an  object,  in  Fr.  cUtendre 
signifies  to  suspend  action,  to  wait  In 
other  cases  the  notion  of  passive  waiting 
is  expressed  by  the  figure  of  looking  or 
watching.  Thus  G.  warten,to  wait,  is  iden- 
tical with  It  guardare,  to  look,  and  E.  wait 
was  formerly  used  in  the  sense  of  look. 
The  passage  which  in  our  translation  is 
'  Art  thou  he  that  should  come,  or  do  we 
look  for  another,'  is  in  AS.  *  we  sceolon 
othres  abidan,*  The  effacement  of  the  d 
in  Du.  beijen,  in  Dan.  bie  compared  with 
Sw.  bida,  and  in  E.  abie,  compared  with 
abide,  is  precisely  analogous  to  that  in 
Fr.  bier,  baier  compared  with  It  badare, 
abadare,  or  in  Fr.  crier  compared  with 
It  gridare. 

Certes  (quoth  she)  that  is  that  these  wicked 
shrewes  be  more  blifsful  that  aiien  the  torments 
that  they  have  deserved  than  if  no  pain  of  Justice 
ne  chastised  them. — Chaucer,  Boethius. 

At  sight  of  her  they  suddaine  all  arose 

In  great  amaze,  ne  wist  what  way  to  chuse, 

But  Jove  all  feareless  forced  them  to  aby. — F.  Q. 

It  is  hardly  possible  to  doubt  the  iden- 
tity of  E.  abie,  to  remain  or  endure,  with 
the  verb  of  abeyance,  expectation  or  sus- 
pense, which  IS  certainly  related  to  It 

1  ♦ 
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badarif  as  E.  abie  to  Goth,  beidan^  AS. 
bidan.  Thus  the  derivation  of  badare 
above  explained  is  brought  home  to  E. 
bid^,  abiae^  abu. 

Abie,  2.  Fundamentally  distinct  from 
abie  in  the  Sense  above  explained,  al- 
though sometimes  confounded  with  it,  is 
the  verb  abie,  properly  abuy,  and  spelt 
indifferently  in  the  older  authors  abegge, 
abeye,  abigg,  abidge,  from  AS.  abicgan, 
abycgan,  to  redeem,  to  pay  the  purchase- 
money,  to  pay  the  penalty,  suffer  the 
consequences  of  anything  ;  and  the  sim- 
ple buy,  or  bie,  was  often  used  in  the 
same  sense. 

Sithe  Richesse  hath  me  failed  here, 
She  shall  abie  that  trespass  dere.— rR.  R. 

Algate  this  selie  maidc  is  slaine  alas  I 
Alas  I  to  dere  abought  she  her  beaute. 

Doctor's  Tale. 

Thou  slough  my  brother  Morgan 

At  the  mete  ftill  right 
As  I  am  a  doughti  man 

His  death  thou  hist  (buyest)  tonight. 

Sir  Tristrem. 

For  whoso  hardy  hand  on  her  doth  lay 
It  derely  shall  tMe^  and  death  for  handsel  fay, 

Spenser,  F.  Q- 

And  when  he  fond  he  was  yhurt,  the  Pardoner 

he  gan  to  threte. 
And  swore  by  St  Amjras  that  he  should  abig^ 
With  strokes  hard  and  sore  even  upon  the  ngg. 

Prol.  Merch.  2nd  Tale. 

Ac  for  the  lesynge  that  thou  Lucifer  lowe  til  Eve 
Thou  shalt  ciby^e  bitter  quoth  God,  and  bond 
him  with  cneynes. — P.  P. 

To  buy  it  dear,  seems  to  have  been 
used  as  a  sort  of  proverbial  expression 
for  suffering  loss,  without  special  refer- 
ence to  the  notion  of  retribution. 

Ihe  thingis  fellin  as  they  done  of  wcrre 
Betwixtin  hem  of  Troie  aad  Grekis  ofte, 
For  some  day  bou^hiin  they  of  Troie  it  dere 
And  efte  the  Grekis  foundin  nothing  sofle 
The  folke  of  Troie.  Tr.  and  Cr. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  foregoing  ex- 
amples how  naturally  the  sense  of  buying 
or  paying  the  purchase-money  of  a  thing 
passes  into  that  of  simply  suffering,  in 
which  the  word  is  used  m  the  following 
passages. 

O  God,  forbid  for  mother's  fault 
The  cfajldren  should  ahye, — Boucher. 

If  he  come  into  the  hands  of  the  Holy  Inquisi- 
tion, he  must  abye  for  it. — Boucher. 

L  e.  must  suffer  for  it 

The  connection  between  the  ideas  of 
remaining  or  continuance  in  time  and 
continuance  under  suffering  or  pain  is 
apparent  from  the  use  of  the  word  en- 
durance in  both  applications.  In  this 
way  both  abide  and  its  degraded  form 
abie  come  to  signify  suffer. 
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Thus   abie  for   ahuy   and   abie  from 

abide  are  in  certain  cases  confounded 

together,  and  the  confusion  sometimes 

extends  to  the  use  of  abide  in  the  sense 

of  abuying  or  paying  the  penalty. 

If  it  be  found  so  some  will  dear  abide  it. 

Jul.  Caesar. 

How  dearly  I  oHde  that  boast  so  vain. 

Milton,  P.  L. 

Disparage  not  the  faith  thou  dost  not  know, 
Lest  to  thy  peril  thou  abide  it  dear. 

Mids.  N.  Dr. 

Able.  Lat  habilis  (from  habeo,  to 
have ;  have-like,  at  hand),  convenient, 
fit,  adapted ;  Fr.  habile,  able,  strong, 
powerful,  expert,  sufficient,  fit  for  any- 
thing he  undertakes  or  is  put  unto.— 
Cotgr.    IL  abile;  Prov.  abilL 

It  will  be  remarked  on  looking  at  a 
series  of  Quotations  that  in  the  earlier 
instances  tne  sense  of  the  Lat  habilis  is 
closely  preserved,  while  in  later  examples 
the  meaning  is  confined  to  the  case  of 
fitness  by  possession  of  sufficient  active 
power. 

God  tokeneth  and  assigneth  the  times,  ahlit^ 
hem  to  her  proper  offices.— Chaucer,  Boeth. 

In  the  original, 

Signat  tempora  propriis 
Aptans  officiis  Deus. 

That  if  God  willing  to  schewe  his  wrathe,  and 
to  make  his  power  knowne,  hath  sufferid  in 

Snete  padence  vessels  of  wrathe  able  unto  death, 
c. — Wickliff  in  Richardson. 

To  enable  a  person  to  do  a  thing  or  to 
disable  him,  is  to  render  him  fit  or  unfit 
for  doing  it 

Divers  penons  in  the  House  of  Commons  1 
were   attainted,  aad   therefore  not   legal  nor 

habilitate  to  serve  in  Parliament,  being  disabled  I 

in  the  highest  degree. — Bacon  in  R.  1 

The  Fr.  habiller  is  to  qualify  for  any  j 
purpose,  as  habiller  du  chanvre,  de  la 
volaille,  to  dress  hemp,  to  draw  fowls,  to  | 
render  them  fit  for  use  ;  whence  habili- 
ments are  whatever  is  required  to  qualify 
for  any  special  purpose,  as  habihments 
of  war ;  and  the  most  general  of  all 
qualifications  for  occupation  of  any  kind 
being  simply  clothing,  the  Fr.  habille- 
ment  has  become  appropriated  to  that 
special  signification. 

Aboard.  For  on  board,  within  the 
walls  of  a  ship.  ON.  bord^  a  board,  the 
side  of  a  ship.  Innan  borSs,  within  the 
ship,  on  board  ;  at  kasta  fyri  bord,  to 
throw  overboard. 

Abolish.  Fr.  abolir,  from  Lat  aboleo^ 
to  erase  or  annul  The  neuter  form 
abolesco,  to  wear  away,  to  grow  out  of 
use,  to   perish,   when   compared  with 
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adoUscOy  to  grow  up,  coalesco^  to  grow 
together,  shows  that  the  force  of  the 
radical  syllable  oly  al  is  growth,  vital 
progress.  PL  D.  af-oUn^  af-ooiden,  to 
become  worthless  through  age.  De  mann 
olet  ganz  afy  the  man  dwindles  away. 
The  primitive  idea  seems  that  of  beget- 
ting or  giving  birth  to,  kindling.  OSw. 
jAt,  to  beget  or  give  birth  to  children, 
and  also,  as  as.  alan,  to  light  a  fire ;  the 
analogy  between  life  and  the  progress  of 
ignition  being  one  of  constant  occur- 
rence. So  in  Lat.  aUre  cafiillosy  to  let 
the  hair  grow,  and  alere  flammam^  to 
feed  the  flame.  In  English  we  speak  of 
the  vital  spark,  and  the  verb  to  kindle  is 
used  both  in  the  sense  of  lighting  a  fire, 
and  of  giving  birth  to  a  litter  of  young. 
The  application  of  the  root  to  the  notion 
of  fire  is  exemplified  in  Lat  adolere^ 
adoUscere,  to  bum  up  {adolescunt  ignibus 
arae.  Vii^p.) ;  while  the  sense  of  beget- 
ting, givmg  birth  to,  explains  soboles 
(for  sub-ol-es),  progeny,  and  in-d-olesy 
that  which  is  bom  in  a  man,  natural 
disposition.  Then,  as  the  duty  of  nour- 
ishing and  supporting  is  inseparably  con- 
nect^ with  the  procreation  of  offspring, 
the  OSw.  ala  is  made  to  signify  to  rear, 
to  bring  up,  to  feed,  to  fatten,  showing 
that  the  Latin  alere^  to  nourish,  is  a 
shoot  from  the  same  root  In  the  same 
way  ^yt.foda  signifies  to  beget,  and  also 
to  rear,  to  bring  up,  to  feed,  to  main- 
tain. Gael  dhiickj  to  produce,  bring 
forth,  nourish,  nurse  ;  <i/,  brood,  or  young 
of  any  kind  ;  oily  Goth,  alan^  ol,  to  rear, 
educate,  nurse.  The  root  el,  signifying 
life,  is  extant  in  all  the  languages  of  the 
Finnish  stock. 

Abommable.  —  Aboxninate.  Lat. 
ahominor  (from  ab  and  ometiy  a  portent), 
to  deprecate  the  omen,  to  recognize  a 
disastrous  portent  in  some  passing  oc- 
currence, and  to  do  something  to  avert 
the  threatened  evil.  Quod  abominor, 
which  may  God  avert  Thence  to  regard 
with  feelings  of  detestation  and  abhor- 
rence. 

To  Abound.   Abundant.  See  -und-. 

About.  AS.  utany  outward,  without, 
ht-utatiy  butafiyVmbutany  onbutatiyobutatiy 
about;  literally,  around  on  the  out- 
side. 

Sometimes  the  two  parts  of  the  word 
are  divided  by  the  subject  to  which  it 
relates,  or  the  particle  be  is  separated 
from  die  preposition  and  joined  to  the 
preceding  verb. 

Ymh  hancred  utan^  about  cockcrow. 
Thonne  sec  aeftie 
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Ethiopia  Land 

Beligeth  utan, — Caedmon. 

for  ligeth  butatiy  it  compasseth  the  whole 
land  of  Ethiopia. 

Above.  AS.  ufariy  be-ufariy  bufatiy 
abufaHy  Du.  bovetiy  OE.  abaweuy  Sc. 
aboofty  above,  on  high.  In  Barbour's 
Bruce  we  find  both  abowyne  and  abowy 
as  withoutyn  and  without, 

Abraid. — ^Abray.  To  abray  or  abraidy 
now  obsolete,  is  conunon  in  our  older 
writers  in  the  sense  of  starting  out  of 
sleep,  awaking,  breaking  out  in  language. 
AS.  abragdaHy  abredatiy  to  awake,  snatch 
away,  draw  out  The  radical  idea  is  to 
do  anything  with  a  quick  and  sudden 
motion,  to  start,  to  snatch,  to  turn,  to 
break  out     See  To  Bray. 

To  Abridg^e,— Abbreviate,  to  short- 
en, or  cut  short.  Of  these  synonymous 
terms  the  former,  from  Fr.  abr^gety  seems 
the  older  form,  the  identity  of  which  with 
Lat  abbreviare  not  being  at  once  ap- 
parent, abbreviate  was  subsequently  form- 
ed direct  from  the  latter  language. 

Abriger  itself,  notwithstanding  the 
plausible  quotation  from  Chaucer  given 
below,  is  not  from  G.  abbrechetiy  as. 
abracany  but  from  Lat  abbreviarey  by  the 
change  of  the  v  a'hd  i  into  u  and  j  respect- 
ively. The  Proven9al  has  breu  for 
brevis ;  breugetat  for  brevitas ;  abbreujary 
to  abridge,  leading  inmiediately  to  Fr. 
abriger;  and  other  cases  may  be  pointed 
out  of  similar  change  in  passing  from  Lat 
to  the  Romance  languages.  Lat  levis 
becomes  leu  in  Prov.,  whue  the  verb  alle^ 
viare  is  preserved  in  the  double  form  of 
alleviar  and  dlleujary  whence  the  Fr. 
alUgery  which  passed  into  English  under 
the  form  allegge,  common  in  Qiaucer  and 
his  contemporaries,  so  that  here  also  we 
had  the  double  form  allegge  and  alleviatey 
precisely  corresponding  to  abridge  and 
abbreviate.  In  like  manner  from  Lat 
gravisy  Prov.  greuy  heavy,  hard,  severe  j 
greugetaty  gravity,  agreujar,  Fr.  ag^i- 
gery  OE.  agredge,  to  aggravate.  *  Thmgs 
that  greafly  agredge  Uieir  sin.* — Parson's 
Tale. 

No  doubt  if  we  had  not  so  complete  a 
pedigree  from  brevisy  the  idea  of  breaking 
off  would  suggest  a  very  plausible  deriva- 
tion from  G.  abbrechetty  to  break  off; 
kurg  abbrecheUy  to  cut  short — Kiittner. 
'  And  when  this  olde  man  wende  to  en- 
force his  tale  by  resons,  all  at  once  be- 
gonne  thei  to  rise  for  to  breken  his  tale 
and  bidden  him  full  ofte  his  words  for  to 
abrezgeJ — Chaucer,  Melibaeus. 

i^oach.    For  on  broachy  from  Fr. 
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brocheTy  to  pierce.  To  set  a  tun  abroach 
is  to  pierce  it,  and  so  to  place  it  in  con- 
dition to  draw  ofT  the  contents. 

Right  as  who  set  a  tonne  dbroche 
He  perced  the  hard  roche. 

Gower  in  Richardson. 

Wall,  abroki,  mettre  in  perce. — Grandg." 
See  Broach. 

Abroad.  On  broad,  spread  over  the 
surface,  far  and  wide,  and  hence  arbitra- 
rily applied  in  the  expression  oi  going 
abroad  to  going  beyond  the  limits  of  one^ 
own  country. 

But  it  (the  rose]  ne  was  so  sprede  on  brede. 
That  men  within  might  know  the  sede. — R.  R. 

Abscess.  Lat.  abscessusy  Fr.  abscez, 
a  course  of  ill  humours  running  out  of 
their  veins  and  natural  places  into  the 
empty  spaces  between  the  muscles. — 
Cotgr.  From  abscedere,  to  retire,  with- 
draw, draw  to  a  head.    See  -cess. 

To  Abscond.  To  withdraw  for  the 
purpose  of  concealment ;  Lat  abscondo,  to 
hide  away ;  condo,  to  put  by. 

To  Absorb.  Lat.  ab  and  sorbeoy  to 
suck  up.    See  Sherbet. 

To  Abstain.— Abstemious.  Lat  ab- 
stineOy  to  hold  back  from  an  object  of  de- 
sire, whence  abstemiou^y  having  a  habit 
of  abstaining  from.  Viniabstemius,  Pliny, 
abstaining  from  wine.  So  Fr.  Hamer,  to 
tin,  from  dtain. 

Absurd.  Not  agreeable  to  reason 
or  common  sense.  Lat.  absurdus.  The 
figure  of  deafness  is  frequently  used  to 
express  the  failure  of  something  to  serve 
the  purpose  expected  from  things  of  its 
kind.  Thus  ON.  daufr,  deaf ;  daufr  litry 
a  dull  colour ;  a  deaf  nut,  one  without  a 
kernel;  Fr.  lanteme  sourde,  a  dark  lan- 
tern. So  Lat.  surdus,  deaf ;  surdus  locus, 
a  place  ill  adapted  for  hearing;  surda 
vota,  unheard  prayers.  Absurdum,  what 
is  not  agreeable  to  the  ears,  and  fig.  to 
the  understanding. 

Est  hoc  auribus,  onimisque  hominum  absuidum. 

Cic. 

To  Abut.  Fr.  bout,  end :  abouiir,  to 
meet  end  to  end,  to  abut  But  bout  itself 
is  from  OFr.  boter,  botter,  boutir,  to 
strike,  corresponding  to  £.  butt,  to  strike 
with  the  head,  as  a  goat  or  ram.  It  is 
clear  that  the  full  force  of  the  metaphor 
is  felt  by  Shakespeare  when  he  speaks  of 
France  and  England  as 

two  mighty  monarchies, 
Whose  high  upreared  and  abutting  fronts 
The  narrow  periknis  ocean  ports  asunder. 

Abuttals  or  boundaries  are  translated 
capita  in  mid.  Lat.,  and  <dmt,  capitare. 
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In  the  same  way  the  G.  stossen,  to 
thrust,  butt,  push  with  the  horns,  &c.,  is 
also  appli^  to  the  abutting  of  lands. 
Ihre  landA''  stossen  an  einander,  their 
lands  abut  on  each  other.  So  in  Swedish 
stbta,  to  strike,  to  thrust,  to  butt  as  a 
goat ;  stota  tilsammans,  to  meet  together, 
XjQabut, 

Abyss.  Gr.  APvmroc^  unfathomable, 
from  &  and  fivovdc  or  /3v06c»  depth. 

Academy.  Gr.  <Lca^4fuia,  a  garden 
in  the  suburbs  of  Athens  where  Plato 
taught. 

Accede. — ^Access.— Accessory.  Lat 
accederCy  acccssum,  to  go  or  come  to,  to 
arrive  at,  approach.  To  support,  to  be  of 
the  party  or  side  of  any  one,  to  assent  to, 
to  approve  of.  Hence  accessory,  an  aider 
or  abetter  in  a  crime.    See  Gale. 

Fr.  acch  from  accessus,  a  fit  or  sudden 
attack  of  a  disorder,  became  in  OE.  axesse, 
pi.  axes,  still  preserved  in  the  provincial 
axes,  the  ague. — HalliwelL 

A  charm — 

The  which  can  helin  thee  of  thine  axesse. 

Tro.  and  Cress.  2, 1315. 

Accent.  Lat.  accentus,  modulation  of 
the  voice,  difference  in  tone,  from  accino, 
accentum,  to  sing  to  an  instrument,  to  ac- 
cord.   See  Chant. 

Accomplice.  Fr.  complice,  Lat  com- 
plex, bound  up  with,  united  with  one  in 
a  project,  but  always  in  a  bad  sense. 

Accomplish.  Fr.  accomplir,  Lat  com- 
plere,  to  fill  up,  fulfil,  complete. 

Accord.  Fr.  accorder,  to  agree.  Form- 
ed in  analogy  to  the  Lat.  concordare,  dis- 
cordare,  from  concors,  discors,  and  con- 
sequently from  cor,  the  heart,  and  not 
chorda,  the  string  of  a  musical  instrument 
— Diez.  The  Swiss  Romance  has  cor- 
dere,  cordre,  synonymous  with  G.  gonnen, 
to  consent  heartily  with  what  falls  to 
another;  Wall,  keure,  voir  de  bon  grd 
qu'un  ^vdnement  arrive  a  quelquSin, 
qu^une  chose  ait  lieu ;  meskeure,  missgon- 
nen. — Grandg. 

To  Accost.  Lat.  costa,  a  rib,  a  side ; 
Fr.  coste,  a  rib,  costi,  now  c6ti,  a  side; 
coste-d'Coste,  side  by  side.  Hence  accosUr, 
to  join  side  to  side,  approach,  and  thence 
to  greet. 

Accoutre.  From  the  Fr.  accoutrer, 
formerly  accoustrer,  to  equip  with  the 
habiliments  of  some  specisd  office  or  oc- 
cupation,— an  act  of  which  in  Catholic 
countries  the  frequent  change  of  vest- 
ments at  appointed  periods  of  the  church 
service  would  afford  a  striking  and  fami* 
liar  example. 

Now  the  person  who  had  charge  of  the 
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vestments  in  a  Catholic  church,  was  the 
sacristan;  in  Lat.  custos  sacrarii  or  ec- 
cUsia  (barbarously  rendered  custrixy 
when  the  office  was  filled  by  woman),  in 
OFr.  cousteur  or  caustre^  coutrej  Ger. 
iuiter^  the  sacristan,  or  vestry-keeper. — 
Ludwig. 

Ad  costodem  sacraiii  pertinet  coxa  vel  custo- 
dhmi  tempii  yela  vesUsqtu  saerm^  ac  vasa  sacxo- 
mm.— St  ladoie  in  Ducange. 

The  original  meaning  of  accoutrer 
vottM  thus  be  to  perform  the  office  of 
sacristan  to  a  priest,  to  invest  him  with 
the  habiliments  of  his  office ;  afterwards 
to  invest  with  the  proper  habiliments  of 
amy  other  occupation. 

Accrue.  Fr.  accroitre,  accru^  from 
Lat  crescere^  to  grow.  Thence  accriie^  a 
growth,  increase,  Cotgr.,  and  E.  accrue^ 
to  be  in  the  condition  of  a  growth,  to  be 
added  to  something  as  what  naturally 
grows  out  of  it. 

Ace.  Fr.  as.  It.  asso,  the  face  marked 
with  the  number  one  on  cards  or  dice, 
from  Lat  or,  assiSy  which  signifies  a  single 
one.— Diez. 

Achromatic.  Producing  an  image 
free  from  iridescent  colours.  Gr.  ^,  priva- 
tive, and  xP*^9^f  colour. 

Ache.  A  bodily  pain,  from  Ach  /  the 
natural  expression  of  pain.  So  from  G. 
(uk  /  alas !  the  term  is  applied  to  woe, 
grief.  Mein  ach  ist  deinefreude^  my  woe 
is  your  joy. — Kiittn.  Achen,  to  utter 
cries  of  grief.  The  Gr.  axoc*  P^i  grief, 
is  formed  on  the  same  principle. 

To  Achieye.  Prov.  cap^  Fr.  chef,  head, 
and  thence  the  end  of*^  everything ;  de 
chief  en  chief ,  from  end  to  end;  venir  d, 
ckefyio  gain  one's  end,  to  accomplish; 
Prnv.  a^bar,  Fr.  achevcr^  to  bring  to  a 
iicad,  to  accomplish,  achieve. 

Add. — ^Acrid.— Acerbity.  Lat.  aceo, 
to  be  sharp  or  sour;  acor^  sourness; 
acidusy  sour,  tart ;  acetuniy  vinegar,  sour 
wine.  From  the  same  root  cu:ery  acrisy 
sharp,  biting,  eager;  acredo,  acrimoniay 
sharpness;  accrHtSy  sharp,  bitter,  sour 
like  an  unripe  fruit    See  Acute. 

Acme.  Gr.  aK^iiy  a  point :  the  highest 
degree  of  any  quality.    See  Acute. 

Acoljrto-  Gr.  lUoVovOoc,  an  attendant, 
■MauiiOtw,  to  follow,  attend. 

Acont  AS.  acerrty  acereuy  accem; 
ON.  akam;  Dan.  agem;  Du.  akerj  G. 
fdtery  eichel;  Goth,  akrariy  fruit.  The 
last  of  the  AS.  spellings  shows  us  an  early 
accommodation  to  the  notion  of  oak-corny 
a  derivation  hardlv  compatible  with  the 
other  Teutonic  and  Scandinavian  forms, 
or  with  the  more  general  signification  of 
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Goth.  akraHy  notwithstanding  Grimm's 
quotation  of  Cajus, 

Glandis  appellatione  omnis  fructus  continetur. 

Grimm  is  himself  inclined  to  explain 
akrauy  fruit,  as  the  produce  of  the  akry  or 
corn-field,  but  a  more  satisfactory  deriva- 
tion may  probably  be  found  in  ohg. 
wuochevy  increase,  whence  G.  wucher,  on. 
okry  interest,  usury,  from  the  same  root 
with  Lat.  augercy  Goth,  aukauy  to  in- 
crease ;  erde-wuchery  the  increase  of  the 
field,  fruits  of  the  earth. — Notker.  The 
ON.  okruHyfcBneratiOy  is  formally  identical 
with  Goth,  akran. 

Acoustic.  Gr.  ktovftrvco^y  connected 
with  hearing ;  ^covw,  to  hear. 

To  Acquaint.  OFr.  accointevy  Prov. 
accoindary  to  make  known ;  OFr.  cointy 
informed  of  a  thing,  having  it  known, 
from  Lat.  cogniiusy  according  to  Diez; 
but  this  seems  one  of  the  cases  in  which 
it  must  be  doubtful  whether  the  Romance 
word  comes  from  a  Lat.  original,  or  from 
a  corresponding  Teutonic  root  The  G. 
has  kund  (from  kennetty  to  know),  known, 
manifest ;  kund  macheny  to  make  known, 
in  precisely  the  same  sense  with  the  Prov. 
coindaVy  the  d  of  which  seems  better  to 
agree  with  the  G.  word  than  with  the  Lat. 
cognitus;  G.  kundigy  having  knowledge 
ofa  thing. 

To  Acquit.  From  Lat  quietusy  at 
rest,  was  formed  Fr.  quittCy  whence  ac- 
quitter y  to  set  at  rest  with  respect  to  some 
impending  claim  or  accusation.  See 
Quit,  Quite. 

Acre.  Gr.  ayp^c;  Lat  ager;  Goth. 
akrsy  cultivated  land,  corn-land.  G.  ackery 
a  field  of  cultivated  land ;  thence  a  mea- 
sure of  land,  so  much  as  may  be  ploughed 
in  a  day. 

Acrostic. — A  poem  in  which  the  first 
letters  of  the  verses  compose  one  or  more 
words,  from  Gr.  ax^Vy  tip,  vrixKi  a  verse. 

Act. — ^Active. — ^Actor.    See  Agent. 

Acute.  The  syllable  ac  is  the  founda- 
tion of  many  words  connected  with  the 
idea  of  sharpness  both  in  Lat.  and  Gr., 
as  &k4,  Lat.  adesy  a  point  or  edge,  ^cic, 
-t^oc,  a  pointed  instrument,  a  sting ;  Lat 
acusy  a  needle,  properly  a  prick,  as  shown 
by  the  dim.  aculeusy  a  prickle  or  sting ; 
acuoy  to  give  a  point  or  edge  to,  to  sharp- 
en; acutusy  sharpened,  sharp.  Words 
from  the  same  source  signifying  sharp- 
ness of  a  figurative  kind  are  seen  under 
Acid. 

Ad-,  in  composition.  Lat.  ady  to.  In 
combination  with  words  beginning  with 
Cyfy  gy  /,  fly  /,  Vy  thc  d  of  od  IS  Bssimilatcd 
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to  the  following  consonant,  as  in  affero 
for  eu^erOy  apparo  for  adparOy  &c. 

Adag^e.    Lat  adagium^  a  proverb. 

To  Adaw.  Two  words  of  distinct 
meaning  and  origin  are  here  confounded : 

1st,  from  AS.  dagian^  dagian^  to  become 
day,  to  dawn,  0£.  to  daw,  to  dawn,  adaw, 
or  adawuy  to  wake  out  of  sleep  or  out  of 
a  swoon.  '  I  adawe  or  adawne  as  the  day 
doth  in  the  morning  when  the  sonne 
draweth  towards  his  rising.'  '  I  adawe 
one  out  of  a  swounde,' '  to  dawe  from 
swouning, — to  dawne  or  get  life  in  one 
that  is  fsdlen  in  a  swoune.' — Palsgrave  in 
HalliwelL 

A  man  that  waketh  of  his  slepe 

He  may  not  sodenly  wel  taken  kepe 

Upon  a  thing,  ne  seen  it  paifitly 

Til  that  he  l^  adawtd  veraily.—Chaucer. 

So  Da.  dial,  morgue  sig,  to  rouse  one- 
self from  sleep,  from  morgen,  morning. 

2nd,  to  reduce  to  silence,  to  still  or 
subdue,  from  Goth,  thahan,  mhg.  dagen^ 
gedageuy  to  be  silent,  still ;  ON.  ihagga,  to 
silence,  lull,  hush. 

As  the  bright  sun  what  time  his  fiery  train 
Towauxis  ^e  western  brim  begins  to  draw, 
Gins  to  abate  the  brightness  of  his  beame 
And  fervour  of  his  flames  somewhat  adawe. 

F.  Q.  V.  ch.  9. 

So  spake  the  bold  brere  with  great  disdain, 
Little  him  answered  the  oak  again, 
But  yielded  with  shame  and  grief  adawed. 
That  of  a  weed  he  was  overczawed. 

Shep.  Cal. 

Hessian  dachen,  idgen,  to  allay,  to  still 
pain,  a  storm,  &c.  '  Der  schmerz  dacht 
sich  nach  und  nach.'  Dachen,  to  quell 
the  luxuriance  of  over-forward  wheat  by 
cutting  the  leaves.  Gedaeg,  cowed,  sub- 
missive. *  Der  ist  ganz  gedaeg  gewor- 
den : '  he  is  quite  cowed,  adawed.  Com- 
pare Sp.  collar  to  be  silent,  to  abate, 
become  calm. 

To  Add.  Lat.  addere,  to  put  to  or 
unite  with,  the  signification  of  dare  in 
composition  being  in  general  to  dispose 
of  an  object.  Thus  re£iere,  to  put  back ; 
subdere,  to  put  under ;  condere,  to  put  by. 

Adder.  A  poisonous  snake,  as.  cettr, 
attem;  PI.  D.  adders  Bav.  alter,  ader, 
adem,  ON.  eitr^orm,  literally  poison 
snake,  from  eitr,  AS.  atler,  venom  (see 
Atter-cop).  The  foregoing  explanation 
would  be  perfectly  satisfactory,  were  it 
not  that  a  name  differing  only^  by  an 
initial  n  (which  is  added  or  lost  with  equal 
facility),  with  a  derivation  of  its  own,  is 
still  more  widely  current,  with  which  how- 
ever Diefenbach  maintains  the  foregoing 
to  be  wholly  unconnected.  Gael,  nalhairj 
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w.  neidr;  Goth,  nadrsj  ON.  nadra;  OhiJ 
natra,  nadra;  G,  nailer j  AS.  nosdre,  fud- 
der;  OE.  neddre, 

Robert  of  Gloucester,  speaking  of  Ire- 
land, says, 

Selde  me  schal  in  the  lond  any  foule  woraiys  se 
For  nedres  ne  other  wonnes  ne  mow  ther  be 
noght.— .p.  43. 

Instead  of  neddre  Wickliff  uses  eddre^ 
as  Mandeville  ewle  for  what  we  now  call 
newl,  or  the  modem  apron  for  OE.  na- 
pron.  In  the  same  way  Bret,  aer,  a  ser- 
pent, corresponds  to  Gael,  nathair,  pro- 
nounced naer.  It  seems  mere  accident 
which  of  the  two  forms  is  preserved. 

The  forms  with  an  initial  n  are  com- 
monly referred  to  a  root  signifying  to 
pierce  or  cut,  the  origin  of  GotL  nethla, 
OHG,  nddal,  Bret,  neuicz,  e.  needle,  and 
are  connected  with  w.  naddu,  and  with 
G.  schneiden,  to  cut.  Perhaps  the  ON. 
notra,  to  shiver,  to  lacerate,  whence 
nblru'gras,  a  nettle,  may  be  a  more  pro- 
bable origin.  There  is  little  doubt  that 
the  ON.  eitr,  AS.  atler,  venom,  matter,  is 
from  OHG.  eiien,  to  bum. 

To  Addle.    To  earn,  to  thrive. 

With  goodmen's  hogs  or  com  or  hay 
I  addU  my  ninepence  every  day. — Hal. 

Where  ivy  embraceth  the  tree  very  sort 
Kill  ivy,  or  tzee  vdll  addle  no  more. 

Tusser  in  HaL 

ON.  odlask,  to  ^et,  also,  naturaliter  pro- 
cedere,  to  run  its  course,  to  grow,  in- 
crease. Henni  odladist  sotlin  :  the  sick- 
ness increased.  Sw.  odla,  to  till,  to  cul- 
tivate the  soil,  the  sciences,  the  memory. 
To  earn  is  to  get  by  ctdtivation  or  labour. 
ON.  odli,  edit,  adal,  nature,  origin;  as. 
ethel,  native  place,  country. 

Addle.  Liquid  filth,  a  swelling  with 
matter  in  it.— HaL  Rotten,  as  an  addle 
^%,  An  addle-pool,  a  pool  that  receives 
the  draining  ot  a  dunghill.  Sw.  dial 
ko-adel,  the  urine  of  cows ;  adla  or  ala, 
mingere,  of  cows,  as  in  E.  to  stale,  of 
horses.    W.  hadlu,  to  decay,  to  rot. 

Adept.  Lat.  adipiscor,  adeptus,  to  ob- 
tain. Alchymists  who  have  obtained  the 
grand  elixir,  or  philosopher's  stone,  which 
gave  them  the  power  of  transmuting 
metals  to  gold,  were  called  adepti,  of 
whom  there  were  said  to  be  twelve  always 
in  being. — Bailey.  Hence  an  adept,  a 
proficient  in  any  art. 

To  AciUoum.  tr.  jour,  a  day;  ad- 
journer,  to  cite  one  to  appear  on  a  cer- 
tain day,  to  appoint  a  day  for  continuing 
a  business,  to  put  off  to  another  day. 

To  AcUust.  Fr.  adjuster,  to  make  to 
meet,  and  thence  to  bring  to  agreement. 
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Dis  kd  jor  sont  dessevrfes 
Qu'  UDC  puis  ne  furent  adjosUes 
Lesoss. — Chron.  Nonn.  3,  10960. 

The  bones  were  severed,  which  were 
never  afterwards  united.    See  Joust 

Adjutant.  One  of  the  officers  who 
assists  the  commander  in  keeping  the  ac- 
counts of  a  regiment.  Lat.  adjutargy  fre- 
qaentative  from  adjuvare,  to  assist ;  It 
aiutanU,  an  assistant ;  aiutantede  campo^ 
an  aidecamp. 

Admiral.  Ultimately  from  Arab,  amir^ 
a  lord,  but  probably  introduced  into  the 
Western  languages  from  the  early  Byzan- 
tine fomis  ifcfiqpaCf  ^fciipatoc,  the  last  of 
which,  as  Mr  Marsh  observes,  would 
readily  pass  into  Mid.  Lat  amir  alius 
(with  a  euphonic  /),  admiraldus.  The 
initial  al  of  Sp.  almirante^  OCat.  almi- 
rail  is  probably  the  Arab,  article,  and  the 
title  was  often  written  alamir  in  the  early 
Spanish  diplomacy.  Thus,  the  address 
of  letters  of  credence  given  by  K.  James 
11.  of  Aragon  in  1301,  quoted  by  Marsh 
from  Capmany,  ran, — *  Al  muy  honorado 
e  muy  noble  alamir  Don  Mahomat  Aben- 
na^ar  rey  de  Granada  e  de  Malaga,  y 
Amiramu^lemin,'  and  in  the  same  pass- 
age the  King  calls  himself  Almirante  and 
Captain-general  of  the  Holy  Roman 
Church. 

In  eo  coofUcto  0*  ^'  ^  battle  of  Antioch  in 
the  first  crusade)  ocdsus  est  Cassiani  magni  regis 
Antiochiae  filius  et  duodedm  Admiraldi  regis 
BdbCoDiae,  quos  cum  suis  exercitibus  miserat  ad 
ferenda  aoxilia  regi  Andochiae ;  et  quos  Admiral- 
dos  vocant,  reges  sunt  qtii  provinciis  regionum 
pi'xsQnt. — Ducange. 

So  that  aslayne  and  adreynt  twelve  princes  were 

ded 
That  me  dupeth  amiyrayls. — R.  G.  402. 

Adroit*  Fr.  adroit^  handsome,  nimble, 
ready,  apt  or  fit  for  anything,  favourable, 
prosperous, — Cotgr. ;  saison  adroite,  con- 
venient season. — Diet .  Rom.  From  droits 
right,  as  opposed  to  left,  as  is  shown  by 
the  synonymous  adexire,  adestre,  from 
dexter^  explained  by  Cotgr.  in  the  same 
terms.  We  also  use  dexterous  and  adroit 
as  eouivalent  terms.    See  Direct. 

Aaulation.  Lat  adulari^  to  fawn,  to 
flatter. 

Adult.  Lat.  adultus,  from  adolesco^  to 
grow,  grow  up.     See  Abolish. 

Adultery.  Lat.  adulter^  a  paramour, 
originally  probably  only  a  young  man, 
from  adultus^  grown  up,  as  Swiss  bub^  a 
son,  boy,  paramour  or  fornicator. — 
Deutsch.  Mundart.  2,  37a 

To  Advance. — ^Advantage.  Yx-avan- 
cer^  lo  push  forwards,  from  Fr.  avant,  It. 
fivanti,  before,  forwards;  Lat.  ab  ante. 
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Advantage,  something  that  puts  one 
forwards,  gain,  profit. 

Adventure.— Advent.  Lat  advenire^ 
to  come  up  to,  to  arrive,  to  happen ;  ad- 
ventus,  arrival  \  E.  advent,  the  coming  of 
our  Lord  upon  earth.  OFr.  advenir, 
to  happen,  and  thence  aventure,  a  hap- 
pening, chance,  accident,  a  sense  pre- 
served in  E.  per  adventure,  perhaps.  The 
word  was  specially  applied  to  events  as 
made  the  subject  of  poetical  or  romantic 
narration,  and  so  passed  into  the  Teu- 
tonic and  Scandinavian  languages,  giving 
rise  to  G.  abenteuer,  ON.  ajintyr,  Sw. 
cefwentyr,  OE.  aunter,  a  daring  feat, 
hazardous  enterprise,  or  the  relation  of 
such,  a  romantic  story.  *  The  Aunters  of 
Arthur  at  Tamwathelan/  is  the  title  of 
an  old  E.  romance. 

To  Advise.— Advice.  TheLat.vijww, 
from  videriy  gave  rise  to  It.  viso,  OFr. 
vis.  Visum  mihi  fuit,  it  seemed  to  me, 
would  be  rendered  in  Olt.  fu  viso  a  me, 
OFr.  ce  m^est  vis. — Diez.  In  the  Ro- 
man de  la  Rose,  advis  is  used  in  the 
same  sense, — advis  m^estoit,  it  seemed  to 
me ;  vous  fust  advis,  it  seemed  to  you. 
Hence  advis.  It.  avviso,  OE.  avise,  view, 
sentiment,  opinion.  Advisedly,  avisedly, 
with  full  consideration. 

The  erchbishope  of  Walys  seide  ys  avyse, 
*  Sire,'  he  seide,  *  gef  ther  is  any  mon  so  wys 
That  beste  red  can  thereof  rede.  Merlin  that 
is.' — R.  G.  144. 

To  be  avised  or  advised  of  a  thing 
would  thus  be,  to  have  notice  of  it,  to  be 
informed  of  it. 

Of  weire  and  of  bataile  he  was  full  avise. 

R.  Bninne. 

Whence  advice  in  the  mercantile  sense, 
notice,  news. 

To  advise,  in  the  most  usual  accepta- 
tion of  the  term  at  the  present  day,  is  to 
communicate  our  views  to  another,  to 
give  him  our  opinion  for  the  purpose  of 
guiding  his  conduct,  and  advice  is  the 
opinion  so  given. 

In  OFr,  adviser,  like  It.  awisare, 
was  used  in  the  sense  of  viewing,  per- 
ceiving, taking  note. 

Si  vy  ung  songe  en  mon  dormant 

Qui  moult  fut  bel  k  adviser. — R.  R.  25. 

Avise  is  frequendy  found  in  the  same 
sense  in  our  elder  authors. 

He  looked  back  and  her  avizing  well 
Weened  as  he  said  that  by  her  outward  grace 
That  fairest  Florimel  was  present  there  in  place. 

F.Q. 

Advocate.  Lat.  advocare,  to  call  on 
or  summon  one  to  a  place,  especially  for 
some  definite  object,  as  counsel,  aid,  &c., 
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to  call  to  one's  aid,  to  call  for  help,  to 
avail  oneself  of  the  aid  of  some  one  in  a 
cause.  Hence  advocatus,  one  called  on 
to  aid  in  a  suit  as  witness,  adviser,  legal 
assistant,  but  not  originally  the  person 
who  pleaded  the  cause  of  another,  who 
was  C2\\td  fiairoHus. 

AdvowBon.  From  the  verb  advocare 
(corrupted  to  advoare)^  in  the  sense  ex- 
plained under  Advocate^  was  formed  ad- 
vocatio  {advoaiio),  OFr.  advoeson^  the 
patronage  or  right  of  presentation  to  an 
ecclesiastical  benefice. — Due. 

As  the  clergy  were  prohibited  from  ap- 
pearing before  the  lay  tribunals,  and  even 
from  taking  oaths,  which  were  always  re- 
quired from  the  parties  in  a  suit,  it  would 
seem  that  ecclesiastical  persons  must 
always  have  required  the  service  of  an 
advocate  in  the  conduct  of  their  legal 
business,  and  we  find  from  the  authorities 
cited  by  Ducange,  that  positive  enact- 
ment was  repeatedly  made  by  councils 
and  princes,  that  bishops,  abbots,  and 
churches  should  have  good  advocates  or 
defenders  for  the  purpose  of  looking  after 
their  temporal  interests,  defending  their 
property  from  rapine  and  imposition,  and 
representing  them  in  courts  of  law.  In 
the  decline  of  the  empire,  when  defence 
from  violence  was  more  necessary  than 
legal  skill,  these  advocates  were  natur- 
ally selected  among  the  rich  and  power- 
ful, who  alone  could  give  efficient  pro- 
tection, and  Charlemagne  himself  is  the 
advocatus  of  the  Roman  Church.  '  Quem 
postea  Roman!  elegerunt  sibi  advocatum 
Sancti  Petri  contra  leges  Langobardo- 
rum.' — ^Vita  Car.  Mag. 

The  protection  of  the  Church  naturally 
drew  with  it  certain  rights  and  emolu- 
ments on  the  part  of  the  protector,  in- 
cluding the  rignt  of  presentation  to  the 
benefice  itself;  and  the  advocatio,  or 
office  of  advocaUy  instead  of  being  an 
elective  trust,  became  a  heritable  pro- 
perty. Advocatus  became  in  OFr.  ad- 
vouiy  whence  in  the  old  Law  language 
of  England,  advowee^  the  person  entitled 
to  the  presentation  of  a  benefice.  As  it 
was  part  of  the  duty  of  the  guardian  or 
protector  to  act  z&paironus,  or  to  plead 
the  cause  of  the  Cnurch  in  suits  at  law, 
\}a&  advowee  "wzs  also  cd^e^  patron  of  the 
living,  the  name  which  has  finally  pre- 
vailed at  the  present  day. 

Adze.  AS.  adesa^  ascia.  AS.  Vocab. 
in  Nat.  Ant. 

JBstheticfl.  The  science  of  taste.  Gr. 
aurOiimct  perception  by  sense,  a/ffO^ric^, 
endued  with  sense  or  perception. 
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Afbble.— Aflkbility.  Lat  affabilis, 
that  may  be  spoken  to,  easy  of  access  or 
approach.    Fari^  to  speak. 

To  Aflber.  From  \jdX>forum^  a  mar- 
ket, Fr.  feur^  market-price,  fixed  rate, 
whence  afferer^  or  affeurer^  to  value  at 
a  certain  rate,  to  set  a  price  upon.  From 
the  latter  of  these  forms  the  OE.  expres- 
sion to  affere  an  amerciament^ — to  fix  the 
amount  of  a  fine  left  uncertain  by  the 
court  by  which  it  was  imposed,  the 
affeerers  being  the  persons  deputed  to 
determine  the  amount  according  to  the 
circumstances  of  the  case.  '£t  quod 
amerciamenta  praedictorum  tenentium 
afferentur  et  taxentur  per  sacramentum 
paritmi  suorum.' — Chart  A.D.  13 16,  in 
Due. 

Affiance.— Affidavit.  From^^j^,was 
formed  M.  Lat  affidare,  to  pledge  one's 
faith.  Hence  affidavit,  a  .certificate  of 
some  one  having  pledged  his  faith ;  a 
written  oath  subscribed  by  the  party, 
from  the  form  of  the  document,  'Affidavit 
A.  B.,  &c.'  The  loss  of  the  d,  so  common 
in  like  cases,  gave  Fr.  affier,  to  affie,  to 
pawn  his  faith  and  credit  on. — Cotgr.  In 
like  manner,  from  Lat.  confidere,  Fr.  con- 
fier;  from  It.  disfidare,  Fr.  defter,  to  defy. 

To  Affile,  OE.  Fr.  affiler.  It.  affilare, 
to  sharpen,  to  bring  to  an  edge,  from  Fr. 
ftly  an  edge,  'LaX.ftlum,  a  thread. 

Affixiity.  Lat  affinisy  bordering  on, 
related  to.    Finis,  end,  bound. 

To  Affi)rd.  Formed  from  the  adv. 
forth,  as  to  utter  from  out,  signifying  to 
put  forth,  bring  forwards,  offer.  *  \forde 
as  a  man  dothe  his  chaffer,  je  vends,  and 
j'offers  a  vendre.  I  c^n/orde  it  no  better 
cheape.  What  do  you  ff>rde  it  him  for  } 
Pour  combien  le  lui  onrez  vous  a  ven- 
dre ? ' — Palsgr. 

And  thereof  was  Piers  proud, 

And  putte  hem  to  werke, 

And  yaf  hem  mete  as  he  myghte  a/ifrtki. 

And  mesurable  hyre. — P.  P.  4193. 

For  thei  hadden  possessions  wher  of 
thei  myghten  miche  more  avortki  into 
almes  t^n  thei  that  hadden  litiL — Pe- 
cock.  Repressor  377,  in  Marsh. 

For  thon  moni  mon  hit  walde  him  for- 
leven  half  other  thridde  lot  thenne  he 
is^  that  he  ne  mahte  na  mare  Yfr'^' 
thtan  :  when  he  sees  that  he  cannot  afford, 
cannot  produce  more.— Morris,  O.E.  Ho- 
milies, p.  31.  Do  thine  elmesse  of  thon 
thet  thu  maht  iforthien  :  do  thy  alms  of 
that  thou  can  afford. — Ibid.  p.  37. 

Affray.— Afraid.— Fray.  ¥r,ejffrayer, 
to  scare,  appal,  dismay,  affright;  ejffroi, 
terror,  astonishment,  amazement ;  y^oy- 
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eur^  fright,  terror,  scaring,  horror. — 
Cotgr. 

The  racUcal  meaning  of  ejffrayer  is  to 
startle  or  alarm  by  a  sudden  noise,  from 
OFr.  iffrtn,  noise,  outcry;  /aire  effroi^ 
to  make  an  outcry.  ^Toutefois  ne  fit 
oDcques  effrai  jusqu'a  ce  que  tous  les 
siens  eussent  gagn^  la  muraille,  puis 
s'foie  honiblement.' — ^Rabelais.  *  Sail- 
lirent  de  leurs  chambres  sans  &ire  effroi 
ou  bruit.' — Cent.  Nouv.  Nouv.  Hence  E. 
fray  or  affray  in  the  sense  of  a  noisy  dis- 
turbance, a  hurlyburly. 

In  the  Flower  and  the  Leaf,  Chaucer 

calls  the  sudden  storm  of  wind,  rain,  and 

hail,  which  drenched  the  partisans  of  the 

Leaf  to  the  skin,  an  affray  : 

And  when  the  stonn  was  dene  away  passed, 
Tbo  in  tiie  wfaite  that  stode  under  the  tree 
They  felt  nothing  of  all  the  great  afray^ 
That  they  in  grene  without  had  in  ybe. 

The  radical  meaning  is  well  preserved 
IB  Chaucer's  use  of  a/ray  to  signify  rous- 
ing oat  of  sleep,  out  of  a  swoon,  which 
CMld  not  be  explained  on  Diez*  theory  of 
a  derivation  from  \j^\,  frigidus* 

Me  met  thus  in  my  bed  all  naked 
And  looked  forthe,  for  I  was  waked 
With  small  foules  a  grete  hepe, 
That  had  afraide  roe  out  of  my  sleepe, 
Through  noise  and  swetenese  of  her  song. 

Chaucer,  Dreame. 

1  was  oat  of  my  swowne  <^raide 
^liereof  I  sigh  my  wittes  straide 
And  gin  to  clepe  them  home  again. 

Gower  in  Rich. 

The  ultimate  derivation  is  the  imitative 
root,/rtf^,  representing  a  crash,  whence 
Lat  /w»r,  and  Fr.  fracasy  a  crash  of 
thii^  breaking,  disturbance,  affray. 
Thence  effrayery  to  produce  the  effect  of 
a  sudden  crash  upon  one,  to  terrify, 
alarm.  Flagor  ($oxfragor\  ekiso  (dread, 
horror). — Gloss.  Kero  in  Diez. 

To  Affront.  Fr.  affronter  (from  Lat. 
fronsj/roniisy  the  forehead),  to  meet  face 
to  &ce,  to  encounter,  insult.     See  Front. 

After.  Goth.  Afar,  after,  behind; 
oftar^  afiaro,  behind;  aftana,  from  be- 
hind; afluma,  aftumist,  last,  hindmost. 
AS.  ctfty  aflan,  aftery  afterwards,  again. 
ON.  tf/toif,  aftan,  behind;  aptan  dags, 
the  latter  part  of  the  day,  evening ;  aftar, 
^fi^ty  hinder,  hindmost  According  to 
Crixnm,  the  final  tar  is  the  comparative 
termination,  and  the  root  is  simply  of, 
the  equivalent  of  Gr.  <iir^,  of,  from.  Com- 
pare after  with  Goth,  afar;  AS.  ofer-non, 
»ilh  after-noon. 

Again,  as.  ongean,  ongen,  agen,  op- 
posite, towards,  against,  again ;  gean,  op- 
posite, against;  gean-baran,  to  oppose; 
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gean-cynuy  an  encounter;  to-geanes,  to- 
wards, against  OSw.  gen,  igen,  op- 
posite, again;  gena,  to  meet;  genom, 
through;  Bret,  gin,  opposite;  ann  tu 
gin,  the  other -side,  wrong  side;  gin- 
ouch-gin,  directly  opposite,  showing  the 
origin  of  the  G.  reduplicative  gegen^ 
against. 

Agate.  Lat  achates,  Accordin^^  to 
Pliny,  from  the  river  Achates  in  Sicily 
where  agates  where  found. 

Age.  From  Lat  etat-em  the  Prov.  has 
etat,  edatj  OFr.  eded,  edage,  cage,  aage^ 
Age. 

H&y  esteit  de  grant  eded, — Kings  a.  23. 
Ki  dtirerat  a  trestut  ton  edage. 

Chanson  de  Roland  in  Diez. 

A/,  life,  age. 

The  form  edage  seems  constructed  by 
the  addition  of  the  regular  termination 
age,  to  ed,  erroneously  taken  as  the  radi- 
cal syllable  of  eded,  or  it  may  be  a  subse- 
quent corruption  of  eage,  eaige  (from 
ae-tas  by  the  addition  of  the  termination 
age  to  the  true  radical  ce),  by  the  inorganic 
insertion  of  a  ^,  a  modification  rendered 
in  this  case  the  more  easy  by  the  resem- 
blance of  the  parallel  forms  edat,  eded, 

*Agee.  Awry,  askew.  Fromjee/  zn 
exclamation  to  horses  to  make  them  move 
on  one  side,  l^ee,  to  turn  or  move  to  one 
side;  crooked,  awry. — Hal.  To  fee,  to 
move,  to  stir.  *  He  wad  nsijee,^  To  move 
to  one  side.  In  this  sense  it  is  used  with 
respect  to  horses  or  cattle  in  draught. — 
Jam. 

Agent. — Agile.  — Agitate. — Act. — 
ActuaL  Lat.  ago,  actum  (in  comp.  -igo), 
to  drive,  to  move  or  stir,  to  manage,  to 
do ;  agito,  to  drive,  to  stir  up,  to  move  to 
and  fro.  Actio,  the  doing  of  a  thing; 
actus,-ih,  an  act,  deed,  doing. 

•  To  Agg.  To  provoke,  dispute — HaL 
Apparently  from  nag  in  the  sense  of 
gnaw,  by  the  loss  of  the  initial  if.  Nag- 
ging-pain,  a  gnawing  pain,  a  slight  but 
constant  pain;  naggy,  knaggy,  touchy, 
irritable,  ill-tempered. — Hal.  Knagging, 
finding  fault  peevishly  and  irritably. — 
Mrs  B.  Sw.  dial,  nagga,  to  gnaw,  bite, 
to  irritate;  agga,  to  irritate,  disturb. 
ON.  nagga^  to  gnaw,  to  grumble,  wrangle. 

*  AjgnBMt,  Formerly  spelt  agazed,  in 
consequence  of  an  erroneous  impression 
that  the  fundamental  meaning  of  the  word 
was  set  a-gazing  on  an  object  of  astonish- 
ment and  horror. 

The  French  exclaimed  the  devU  was  in  arms. 
All  the  whole  army  stood  agazed  on  him. — H.  vi. 

Probably  the  word  may  be  explained 
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from  Fris.  guwysje,  Dan.  gysey  Sw.  dial. 
gysa^  gasa  sigy  to  shudder  at ;  gaseygust, 
horror,  fear,  revulsion.  From  the  last  of 
these  forms  we  pass  to  Sc.  gousty,  gous- 
irons y  applied  to  what  impresses  the  mind 
with  feelings  of  indefinite  horror;  waste, 
desolate,  awful,  full  of  the  preternatural, 
frightful. 

Cald,  mirk,  and  musUe  is  the  night, 
Loud  roars  the  blast  ayont  the  hight— Jamieson. 
He  observed  one  of  the  black  man's  feet  to  be 
cloven,  and  that  the  black  man's  voice  was  hough 
and  ^<7«j^.— Glanville  in  Jam. 

The  word  now  becomes  confounded 
with  ghostly y  the  association  with  which 
has  probably  led  to  the  insertion  of  the  h 
in  ghastly  itself  as  well  as  aghast. 

Agistment.  From  Lat  jtuere  the 
Fr.  had  gisivy  to  lie ;  whence  gistty  a 
lodging,  place  to  lie  down  in;  giste  (fune 
Ithn^iy  the  form  of  a  hare.  Hence  agister y 
to  give  lodging  to,  to  take  in  cattle  to 
feed;  and  the  law  term  agistmenty  the 
profit  of  cattle  pasturing  on  the  land. 

Aglet.  The  tag  of  a  point,  i.  e.  of  the 
lace  or  string  by  which  different  parts 
of  dress  were  formerly  tied  up  or  fastened 
together.  Hence  any  small  object  hang- 
ing loose,  as  a  spangle,  the  anthers  of  a 
tulip  or  of  grass,  the  catkins  of  a  hazel, 
&c.— Junius.  Fr.  aiguillettCy  diminutive 
of  aiguilky  a  needle,  properly  the  point 
fastened  on  the  end  of  a  lace  for  drawing 
it  through  the  eyelet  holes ;  then,  like  E. 
pointy  applied  to  the  lace  itself. 

Agnail,  AngnaiL  A  swelled  gland. 
It.  ghiandole,  agnelsy  glandules,  wartles 
or  kernels  in  the  flesh  or  throat,  in  the 
groin  or  armpits.— Fl.  Fr.  agassiriy  a 
come  or  agnele  in  the  foot— Cot.  A 
false  etymology  seems  to  have  caused  the 
name  to  be  applied  also  to  a  sore  between 
the  finger  and  nail.  The  real  origin  is  It. 
anguinaglia  (Lat.  inguem)y  the  grom, 
also  a  botch  or  blain  in  that  place ;  Fr. 
angonaillesy  botches  or  sores.— Cot. 

Ago.— Agone.  Here  the  initial  a 
stands  for  the  OE.  yy  G.  gCy  the  augment 
of  the  past  participle ;  agOy  agotUy  ioiygOy 
ygoney%OTiQ  away,  passed  by;  long  agOy 
Jong  gone  by. 

For  in  swiche  cas  wimmen  have  swiche  sorrwe 
Whan  that  hir  husbonds  ben  from  hem  affi. 

Knight's  Tale. 

Agog.  Excited  with  expectation,  jig- 
ging with  excitement,  ready  to  start  in 
pursuit  of  an  object  of  desire.  Literally 
on  the  jog,  or  on  the  start,  from  gogy  sy- 
nonymous with  ;V7^  or  shogj  gog'tnire,  a 
quagmire.— Hal.    *  He  is  all  agog  to  go.' 
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— Baker.  In  the  same  way  in  Sc  one  is 
said  to  be  fidging  faiUy  nervously  eager, 
unable  to  keep  stilL    See  Goggle. 

Agony.  Gr.  'Aywv,  as  ayo^  an  as- 
sembly, place  of  assembly,  esp.  an  as- 
sembly met  to  see  games;  thence  the 
contest  for  a  prize  on  such  an  occasion ; 
a  struggle,  toil,  hardship.  '  Aywvca,  a  con- 
test, gymnastic  exercise,  agony;  oy«w- 
lofiaiy  to  contend  with,  whence  antagonisty 
one  who  contends  against 

To  Agree.  From  Lat  gratuSy  pleas- 
ing, acceptable,  are  formed  It  gradoy 
Prov.  graty  OFr.  grety  Fr.  gr^y  will, 
pleasure,  favour ;  and  thence  It  agradircy 
to  receive  kindly,  to  please,  Prov.  agreioTy 
Fr.  agrievy  to  receive  with  favour,  to  give 
one's  consent  to,  to  agree.  Prov.  agrad- 
aJbUy  agreeable.    See  Grant 

A!gne.  A  fever  coming  in  periodical 
fits  or  sharp  attacks,  from  Fr.  aigUy  shaip, 
fih/re  aiguiy  acute  fever. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  the  L^pchas.  when 
suffering  from  protracted  cold,  take  fever  and 
ague  in  sharp  attacks.— Hooker,  Himalayan 
JoumaL 

Se  non  febre  aguda 
Vos  destrenha  '1  costats. 
Si  non  qu'une  fiivre  aigut  vous  presse  Ics  cot^ 

Raynouard. 

The  confinement  to  periodical  fever  is 
a  modem  restriction,  from  the  tendency 
of  language  constantly  to  become  more 
specific  in  its  application. 

For  Richard  lay  so  sore  seke, 
On  knees  prayden  the  Crystene  host- 
Through  hys  grace  and  hys  vertue 
He  tumyd  out  of  his  agtu 

R.  Coer  de  Lion,  3045. 

Aid.  Lat.  adjuvarCy  adjutum;  adju- 
tarey  to  help.  Prov.  adjudar^  ajudafy 
aidary  Fr.  aidery  to  help. 

Aidecamp.  Fr.  aide  du  campy  It  aju- 
tante  di  campOy  an  officer  appointed  to 
assist  the  general  in  military  service. 

To  Ail.  AS.  egliatty  to  pain,  to  grieve, 
to  trouble,  perhaps  from  the  notion  of 
pricking;  egUy  egUiy  festuca,  arista,  car- 
duus — Lye,  whence  ailsy  the  beard  of 
com  (Essex).  AS.  egUy  troublesome, 
Goth.  aglOy  affliction,  tribulation,  aglus^ 
difficult,  aglsy  shameful 

To  Aim.  Lat.  astimarey  to  consider, 
to  reckon,  to  fix  at  a  certain  point  or 
rate;  Prov.  estimary  to  reckon;  adesti- 
maYy  adesmary  azesmaTy  aesmoTy  to  calcu- 
ate,  to  prepare ;  *  A  son  colp  azesmat^  he 
has  calculated  or  aimed  his  blow  well— 
Diez;  esmary  OFr.  esmery  to  calculate, 
to  reckon—*  Li  chevaliers  de  s'ost  a  treis 
mille  esma:    He  reckons  the  knights  of 


AIR 

his  host  at  3000— Rom.  de  Rou ;  ^smtr, 
to  purpose,  determine,  to  offer  to  strike, 
to  aim  or  level  at — Cotgr. 

Air.  Lat.  iur,  Gr.  Aiip,  doubtless  con- 
tracted from  Lat.  trfAeTf  the  heavens,  Gr. 
a^,  the  sky,  or  sometimes  air.  Gael. 
(utkar,  athary  pronounced  ayar,  aar,  the 
air,  sky,  w.  awyr, 

Aiflle.  The  side  divisions  of  a  church, 
like  wings  on  cither  side  of  the  higher 
nave.  Fr.  aisU,  aile,  a  wing,  from  Lat. 
ttxilla^aliL 

By  a  like  analogy,  Ics  aUes  du  ««r,  the 
nostrils ;  Us  ailes  tVunefority  the  skirts  of 
a  forest — Cotgr. 

Ait.  A  sniall  flat  island  in  a  river,  for 
€y9ty  from  eye^  an  island. 

Ajar.   On  char,  on  the  turn,  half  open, 

frtan  AS.  ceorraHy  to  turn. 

Uke  as  ane  boQ  dois  rammesing  and  rare 
'^Khexk  be  eschapis  hurt  pne  the  altare, 
Aod  ekarris  by  the  ox  with  his  neck  wycht 
Gif  one  the  forehede  thedynt  hittis  not  richt. 

D.  V.  46,  15. 

Swiss  achar,  Du.  aen  karre^  akerre^ 

ajar. 

Eade  Tooden  de  dore  akerre  staende. 

Wallewein,  9368. 

See  Giar,  Qiare. 
Akimbo. 

The  host— set  his  hond  in  kendwwe — 
Wenist  thow,  add  he  to  Beryn,  for  to  skorne  me  ? 

Beiyn,  Z105. 

It  sckitnbarey  sghembare,  to  go  aside 
from ;  schimbiccioy  a  crankling  or  crooked 
winding  in  and  out ;  sedere  a  schindficciOy 
to  sit  crooked  upon  one's  legs,  as  tailors 
do ;  asgkimbOyaschembOyOschenciOy^^Qi^y 
askance. — FL  Du.  schampefiy  to  slip,  to 
graze,  to  glance  aside. 

Alacrity.  Lat  alacer,  -crts,  eager, 
brisk;  It  allegro y  sprightly,  merry. 

Alann.-^iQaruin.  It  alV  amUy  to 
arms !  the  call  to  defence  on  being  sur- 
prised by  an  enemy. 

This  said,  he  nms  down  with  as  great  a  noise 
and  shouting  as  be  could,  ciying  al'arme,  help, 
hdp,  dtiKDS,  the  castle  is  taken  by  the  enemy, 
come  away  to  defence. — Holland's  Pliny  in 
Richardson. 

Hence,  E.  alarum,  a  rousing  signal  of 
manial  music,  a  surprise;  Fr.  allarmery 
to  give  an  alarum  unto;  to  rouse  or 
aifright  by  an  alarum — Cotgr. ;  and  gen- 
erally, to  alarm,  to  excite  apprehension. 
The  alarum  or  larum  of  a  clock  is  a  loud 
ringing  suddenly  let  off  for  the  purpose 
of  rousing  one  out  of  sleep.  G.  Idrm,  up- 
roar, alann. 

Alas.  From  Lat.  lassus,  Prov.  las, 
wearied,  wretched.    Hence  the  exclama- 
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tions.  Las  /  Ai  las/  Helas  /  Ah  wretched 
me !  Alas ! 

M'aviat2  gran  gang  donat 

Ai  lassa  /  can  pauc  m'a  durat — Ra3mouard. 

You  have  given  me  great  joy,  ah  wretched  me  t 
how  little  it  has  lasted. 

Las  I  tant  en  ai  puis  soupir^, 

Et  doit  estre  lasse  clam^ 

Quant  ele  aime  sans  estre  am^. — R.  R. 

Alchemy.  The  science  of  converting 
base  metals  into  gold.  Mid.  Gr.  Apx^ftia ; 
Xi|/i(ia* — Suidas.  Arab,  al-ktmid,  without 
native  root  in  that  language. — Diez. 

Alcohol.  Arabic,  al  kohl,  the  impal- 
pable powder  of  antimony  with  which 
the  Orientals  adorn  their  eyelids,  any- 
thing reduced  to  an  impalpable  powder, 
the  pure  substance  of  anything  separated 
from  the  more  gross,  a  pure  wellrrefined 
spirit,  spirits  of  wine.  To  alcoholise,  to 
reduce  to  an  impalpable  powder,  or  to 
rectify  volatile  spirit — B. 

Alcove.  Sp.  alcoba,  a  place  in  a  room 
railed  off  to  hold  a  bed  ot  state ;  hence  a 
hollow  recess  in  a  wall  to  hold  a  bed, 
side-board,  &c. ;  Arab,  cobba,  a  closet 
(Lane) ;  alcobba,  a  cabinet  or  small  cham- 
ber.— Engelberg.  Cabrera  thinks  Sp. 
alcoba  a  native  word  Arabized  by  the 
Moors.  AS.  bed'Cofa,  vel  bury  cubicu- 
lum. — iClf.  Gl.  ON.  kofiy  Da.  kovty  a  hut, 
a  small  compartment. 

Alder,  as.  alrj  E.  dial,  aller,  owlerj 
G.  elUr,  erlej  Du.  elsj  Sw.  alj  Pol. 
olsza,  olszynaj  Lat.  alnus. 

Alderman,  as.  eald,  old ;  ealdor,  an 
elder,  a  parent,  hence  a  chief,  a  ruler. 
Hundredes  ealdor,  a  ruler  of  a  hundred, 
a  centurion ;  ealdor-biscopy^n  archbishop ; 
ealdor-man,  a  magistrate. 

Ale.  AS.  eale,  eala,  ealu,  aloihj  on. 
blj  Lith.  alus,  from  an  equivalent  of 
Gael.  61,  to  drink ;  as  Bohem.  piwo,  beer, 
from  piti,  to  drink. 

Alembic. — Lembic.  A  still.  It.  lam- 
bicco,  lembiccOy  Sp.  alambique,  Arab,  al- 
aubiqj  it  does  not  appear,  however,  that 
the  word  admits  of  radical  explanation  in 
the  latter  language. — Diez. 

Alert.  Lat.  erigere,  erectus.  It.  ergere, 
to  raise  up ;  ertay  the  steep  ascent  of  a 
hill;  erto,  straight,  erect;  star  erto,  to 
stand  up;  star  a  Verta,  allerta,  to  be 
upon  one's  guard,  literally,  to  stand  upon 
an  eminence.  Hence  alert,  on  one's 
guard,  brisk,  lively,  nimble. 

In  this  place  the  prince  finding  his  ratters 
[routiers]  alert  (as  the  Italians  say),  Mrith  the  ad- 
vice of  his  valiant  brother,  he  sent  his  trumpets 
to  the  Duke  of  Parma. — Sir  Roger  Williams,  ao 
x6z8,  in  Rich. 
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Algatea.    From  the  ne.  gates^  ways ; 

ON.  gatUy  a  path,  Sw.  gatay  ''9i?iyy  street. 

All  ways,  at  all  events,  in  one  way  or 

another. 

Algates  by  sleight  or  by  violence 
Fro'  year  to  year  I  win  all  my  dispence. 

Friar  s  Tale. 

Always  itself  is  used  in  the  N.  of  Eng- 
land m  the  sense  of  however,  neverthe- 
less.—Brocket.  SwagateSy  in  such  a 
manner 

Algebra.  From  Arab,  eljabry  putting 
together.  The  complete  designation  was 
el  jabr  wa  el  mogibalay  the  putting  to- 
gether of  parts  and  equation.  From  a 
corruption  of  these  words  algebraic  cal- 
culation is  called  the  game  of  Algebra 
and  Almucgrabala  in  a  poem  of  the  13th 
century  cited  by  Demorgan  in  N.  &  Q. 

Sed  quia  de  ludis  fiebat  sermo,  quid  illo 
Pulcrior  esse  potest  exercitio  numeronim, 
Quo  divinantur  numeri  plerique  per  unum 
Ignoti  notum,  sicut  ludunt  apud  Indos, 
lAidum  dioentes  Algebra  almucgrabaUtqui. 

De  Vetul&. 

MogAhalay  opposition,  comparison,  equal- 
ity.— ^Catafogo. 

Alien.  Lat.  alienusy  belonging  to 
another,  due  to  another  source ;  thence, 
foreign. 

To  Alight.  Dan.  letter  Du.  ligten 
(from  lety  ligty  light),  signify  to  liu,  to 
make  light  or  raise  into  the  air.  At  lette 
noget  fra  jordetiy  to  lift  something  from 
the  ground  At  lette  een  afsadalen;  Du. 
jetnand  uit  den  sadel  ligteuy  to  lift  one 
from  the  saddle.  To  alight  indicates 
the  completion  of  the  action  thus  de- 
scribed ;  to  be  brought  by  lifting  down  to 
the  ground ;  to  lift  oneself  down  from  the 
saddle,  from  out  of  the  air. 

Aliment. — Alimony.  Lat.  aliment 
turn,  alinwniuniy  nourishment,  victuals, 
from  aloy  I  nourish,  support. 

Alkali.  Arab,  al-qaliyih^  salt  of  ashes. 
— Diez.  In  modem  chemistry  general- 
ised to  express  all  those  salts  that  neutra- 
lise acids. 

All.  Goth,  alls;  ON.  allrj  AS.  ealL 
Notwithstanding  the  doubfe  /,  I  have 
long  been  inclined  to  suspect  that  it  is  a 
derivative  from  the  root  4,  a^  e,  ei,  aye, 
ever.  Certainly  the  significations  of  ever 
and  all  are  closely  related,  the  one  im- 
plying continuance  in  time,  the  other 
continuance  throughout  an  extended 
series,  or  the  parts  of  a  multifarious 
object.  The  sense  of  the  original  ce,  how- 
ever, is  not  always  confined  to  continu- 
ance in  time,  as  is  distinctly  pointed  out 
by  Ihre.    '  Urar-homet  war  swa  fagurt 
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som  a  gull  saei.'  The  aurox  horn  was  as 
fair  as  if  it  were  all  gold.  So  ce-lius,  all- 
bright;  a-tidy  modem  Sw.  all-tid,  all 
time.  AS.  celcy  each,  is  probably  e-lic^ 
ever-like,  impljring  the  application  of  a 
predicate  to  all  the  members  of  a  series. 
In  everyy  formerly  evereche,  everilky  for 
cefre-alCyihsx^  is  a  repetition  of  the  element 
signifying  continuance.  But  every  and 
all  express  fundamentally  the  same  idea. 
Every  one  indicates  all  the  individuals 
of  a  series ;  every  man  and  all  men  are 
the  same  thing. 

To  Allay,  formerly  written  allegge^  as 
to  say  was  formerly  to  segge.  Two  dis- 
tinct words  are  confoundedin  the  modem 
allayy  the  first  of  which  should  properly 
be  written  with  a  single  /,  from  AS.  alec- 
gany  to  lay  down,  to  put  down,  suppress, 
tranquillise.  Speaking  of  Wm.  Rutus,  the 
Sax.  Chron.  says, 

Eallan  folce  behet  eallan  tha  unrihte  to  aUg- 
gennct  the  on  his  brothor  timan  waeran  ; 

translated  in  R.  of  Gloucester, 

He  behet  God  and  that  folc  an  beheste  that  was 
this, 

To  aUgge  all  luther  lawes  that  yholde  were  be- 
fore 

And  better  make  than  were  suththe  he  was  ybore. 

The  joyous  time  now  nigheth  Cast 

That  shall  aUgg$  this  bitter  blast. 

And  alake  the  winter  sonowe. 

Shepherd's  Calendar. 

In  the  same  way  the  Swed.  has  wadret 
Idgger  sig;  warken  lagger  sig,  the  wind 
is  kid ;  the  pain  abates.    So  in  Viigil, 
venti posuirey  the  winds  were  laid. 
If  by  your  ait,  my  dearest  father,  you  hate 
Put  the  wild  waters  in  this  roar,  altty  them. 

Tempest 

So  to  allay  thirst,  grief,  &c. 

The  other  form,  confounded  with  alegge 
from  alecgan  in  the  modem  allay y  is  the 
old  allegge,  from  Fr.  alUgery  It.  alUg- 
giarey  ut.  alleifiarey  to  lighten,  mitigate, 
tranquillise,  thus  coming  round  so  exactly 
to  the  sense  of  alay  from  alecgany  that  it 
is  impossible  sometimes  to  say  to  which 
of  the  two  origins  the  word  should  be  re- 
ferred.   . 

Lat.  leviSy  light,  easy,  gentle,  becomes 

in  Prov.  leu;  whence  leviar,  leujary  to 

assuage;  alUviary  alleujar,  OFr.  all/ger, 

to  lighten,  to  assuage,  precisely  in  the 

same  way  that  from  breviSy  abbreviare^ 

are  formed  Prov.  breuy  abreujary  Fr.  ab- 

brigery  OE.  abreggey  to  abridge. 

Que  m'dones  joi  e  m'kujes  ma  dolor. 
Qu'elle  me  donnilit  joie  et  m'alUgeAt  ma  dou- 
lew. — Rayn. 

Per  Dieu  aleujatMWiZXfjgsi  fays  I 

For  God's  sake  lighten  me  this  burden. 


ALLEDGE 

It  voold  bave  broaght  my  life  again. 
For  oertes  evenly  I  dare  well  saine 
The  sight  only  and  the  savotir 
Al^yl  much  of  my  languor. — R<  R. 

In  the  original, 

Le  Toir  sans  plus,  et  roudeor 
Si  maUgtoient  ma  douleur. 

So  in  Italian, 

Fate  fimosina  et  dir  messi  aodo  che  s*alleggino  i 
oostri  martiri. 

• — that  our  torments  may  be  qc^wgH,  or  al- 
layed. 

To  Alledge.  Yx.AUeguer^  to  alledge, 
to  produce  reasons,  evidence,  or  author- 
ity for  the  proof  ofl — Cotg. 

Lat  legare^  to  intrust  or  assign  unto ; 

attegare^  to  depute  or  commission  one, 

to  send  a  message,  to  solicit  by  message. 

'Pedt  a  me  Rabonius  et  amicos  allegata 

Rabcmius  asks  of  me  and  sends  friends 

(to  support  his  petition).    Hence  it  came 

to  agmfy,  to  adduce  reasons  or  witnesses 

io  support  of  an  argument.    From  the 

language  of  lawyers  probably  the  word 

came  into  general  use  in  England  and 

France. 

Thej  woU  dUggtn  also  and  by  the  godspell  pre- 

ovcn  it, 
N^te  judicare  quenquam. — P.  P. 

Here  we  find  alledge,  from  Lat.  allegare, 
spelt  and  pronounced  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  allegge  (the  modem  allay) ,  from 
AS.  alecgan,  and  there  is  so  little  differ- 
ence in  meaning  between  laying  down 
and  bringing  forward  reasons,  that  the 
Latin  and  Saxon  derivatives  were  some- 
times confounded. 

And  dee  this  noble  duke  aUyde 

FuU  many  another  skill,  and  seide 

She  had  well  deserved  wrecke. — Gower  in  Rich. 

Here  aUyde  is  plainly  to  be  understood 
in  the  sense  of  the  Lat.  allegare. 

Allegory.  Gr.  ^lAA^yopca,  a  figure  of 
speech  involving  a  sense  different  from 
the  apparent  one ;  oXXo^,  other,  and  dyope^w, 
to  speak. 

Alley.  Fr.  alUcy  a  walk,  path,  passage, 
firom  oiler,  to  go. 

Alligator.  The  American  crocodile, 
from  the  Sp.  lagarto,  a  lizard ;  Lat.  la- 
certa.  In  Hawuns'  voyage  he  speaks  of 
these  under  the  name  of  ^gartoes.  La- 
garto  das  Indtas,  the  ca3rman  or  South 

American  alligator. — Neumann. 
Allodial     Allodium^  in  Mid.  Lat., 

was  an  estate  held  in  absolute  possession 

without  a  feudal  superior. — Blackstone. 

The  derivation  has  been  much  disputed, 

3md  little  light  has  been  thrown  upon  it 

by  the  various  guesses  of  antiouarians. 

The  word  appears  as  early  as  Uie  ninth 
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century  under  the  forms  cdodis,  alodus, 
alodium,  alaudum,  and  in  Fr.  aleu,  aleu 
franc,  franc-aloud,  franc-aloi,  franc- 
aleuf  The  general  sense  is  that  of  an 
estate  held  in  absolute  possession.  '  Meae 
praedium  possessionis  hereditariae,  hoc 
est,  alodum  nostrum  qui  est  in  pago  An- 
d^avensL'— Charta  an.  839,  in  Due. 
'  Alaudum  meum  sive  hsereditatem  quam 
dedit  mihi  pater  mens  in  die  nuptiarum 
mearum.'  '  Patemae  haereditati,  quam 
nostrates  alodium  vel  patrimonium  vo^ 
cant,  sese  contulit'  It  is  often  opposed 
to  a  fief.  *'  Haec  autem  fuerunt  ea — quae 
de  allodiis  sive  praediis  in  feudum  com- 
mutavit  Adela.'  It  is  taken  for  an 
estate  free  of  duties.  *  Habemus  vineae 
agripenum  unum  allodialiter  immunem, 
hoc  est  ab  omni  census  et  vicariae  red- 
hibitione  liberum.'  '  Reddit  ea  terra  2 
den.  census  cum  ante  semper  alodium 
fuisset.'    A.D.  1708. 

It  can  hardly  be  wholly  distinct  from 
ON.  odcU,  which  is  used  in  much  the  same 
sense,  allodium,  praedium  hereditarium ; 
6SalS'fdrd,^Tdiid\y3S£i  hereditarium;  ddal- 
dorinn,n3ius  ad  heredium  avitum,  scilicet 
recti  hnei  k  primo  occupante;  ddals- 
madr,  dominus  allodialis,  strict^  primus 
occupans. — Haldorsen. 

Dan.  Sw.  odel,  a,  patrimonial  estate. 
The  landed  proprietors  of  the  Shetland 
Isles  are  still  called  tulallers,  according  to 
Sir  Walter  Scott.  The  ON.  dddl  is  also 
used  in  the  sense  of  abandoned  goods,  at 
^^gS^  fyrer  ddal,  to  abandon  a  thing,  to 
leave  it  to  be  taken  by  the  first  occupier. 
If  Mid.  Lat.  alodis,  alodum,  is  identical 
with  the  ON.  word,  it  exhibits  a  singular 
transposition  of  syllables.  Ihre  would 
account  for  allodium  from  the  compound 
'  alldha  odhol,'  mentioned  in  the  Gothic 
laws, — ^an  ancient  inheritance,  from  alldr, 
aetas,  antiquitas,and  dddl,  inheritance,  as 
allda-vinr,  an  ancient  friend,  alder-hafd, 
a  possession  of  long  standing.  See  Ihre 
in  V.  Od, 

To  Allow.  Two  words  seem  here 
confounded ;  i.  from  Lat  laudare,  to 
praise,  and  2.  from  locare,  to  place,  to  let 

From  the  Lat  laus,  laudis,  was  formed 
Prov.  laus,  lau,  praise,  approval,  advice. 
Hence  lausar,  alauzar,  OFr.  loer,louer, 
alouer,  to  praise,  to  approve,  to  recom- 
mend. In  like  manner  the  Lat.  laudo 
was  used  for  approbation  and  advice. 

^  Laudo  igitur  ut  ab  eo  suam  filiam 
primogenitam  petatis  duci  nostro  con- 
jugem,' — I  recommend.  *  Et  vos  illuc 
tendere  penitus  dislaudamus^ — we  dis- 
suade   you, — Ducange.     *Et  leur  de- 
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manda  que  il  looient  k  faire,  et  li  lolrent 
tous  que  il  descendist'  '£t  il  li  dirent 
que  je  li  avois  loi  bon  conseiL' — ^Join- 
ville  in  Raynouard.  In  the  same  way  in 
English  : 

This  is  the  sum  of  what  I  would  have  ye  weigh. 
First  whether  ye  alUno  my  whole  devise, 
And  think  it  good  for  me,  for  them,  for  you^ 
And  if  ye  lUce  it  and  alUno  it  well — 

Ferrex  and  Porrex  in  Richardson. 

Especially  laus  was  applied  to  the  ap- 
probation given  by  a  feudal  lord  to  the 
alienation  of  a  fee  depending  upon  him, 
and  to  the  fine  he  received  for  permission 
to  alienate.  '  Hoc  donum  laudavit  Adam 
Maringotus,  de  cujus  feodo  erat* — Due. 

From  signifying  consent  to  a  grant, 
the  word  came  to  be  applied  to  the  grant 
itself.  '  Comes  concessit  iis  et  laudavit 
terras  et  feuda  eorum  ad  suam  fidelitatem 
et  servitium.'  *  Facta  est  haec  laus  sive 
concessio  in  claustro  S.  Marii.' — Due. 

Here  we  come  very  near  the  applica- 
tion of  allowance  to  express  an  assign- 
ment of  a  certain  amount  of  money  or 
goods  to  a  particular  person  or  for  a 
special  purpose. 

'And  his  allowance  was  a  continual 
allowance  given  by  the  king,  a  daily  rate 
for  every  day  all  his  life.' — 2,  Kings. 

In  this  sense,  however,  to  allow  is 
from  the  Lat.  locare^  to  place,  allocare^ 
to  appoint  to  a  certain  place  or  purpose  ; 
It.  allogare^  to  place,  to  fix ;  Prov.  alogar, 
Fr.  louer^  allouer,  to  assign,  to  put  out  to 
hire. 

'  Le  seigneur  pent  saisir  pour  sa  rente  les 
bestes  pasturantes  sur  son  fonds  encore  qu'elles 
n'appartiennent  k  son  vassal,  ains  k  ceux  qui  ont 
allouies  les  distes  bestes.'— Coutume  de  Norman- 
die  in  Raynouard. 

To  allow  in  rekeninge — alloco.  Al- 
lowance —  allocacio.  —  Pr.  Pm.  Wall. 
alouwer^  depenser. — Grandg. 

Again,  as  the  senses  of  Lat  laudare 
and  allocare  coalesced  in  Fr.  allouer  and 
E.  alloWy  the  confusion  seems  to  have 
been  carried  back  into  the  contemporary 
Latin,  where  allocare  is  used  in  the  sense 
of  approve  or  admit ;  essonium  allocabiUy 
an  admissible  excuse. 

Alloy.  The  proportion  of  base  metal 
mixed  with  gold  or  silver  in  coinage. 
From  Lat  lex,  the  law  or  rule  by  which 
the  composition  of  the  money  is  go- 
verned, It  lega^  Fr.  loi^  aloi.  *  Unus- 
quisque  denarius  cudatur  et  fiat  ad  legem 
undecim  denariorunL* — Due.  In  the 
mining  language  of  Spain  the  term  is 
applied  to  the  proportion  of  silver  found 
in  the  ore.     *The   extraction  for  the 
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week  was  750  caigos  of  clean  ore,  aver- 
age ley  from  nine  to  ten  marks  per 
monton,  with  an  increased  proportion  of 
gold' — Times,  Jan.  2,  1857. 

From  signifymg  the  proportion  of  base 
metal  in  the  coin,  the  term  alloy  was 
applied  to  the  base  metal  itsel£ 

Alluvial.  Lat  alluo  {ad  and  lavo^  to 
wash),  to  wash  against ;  alluvies^  mud 
brought  down  by  the  overflowing  of  a 
river ;  alluvius  (of  land),  produced  by 
the  mud  of  such  overflowing. 

To  Ally.  Fr.  allier,  Lat  ligare,  to 
tie  ;  alligarey  to  tie  to,  to  unite. 

Almanack.  The  word  seems  origin- 
ally to  have  been  applied  to  a  plan  of 
the  movements  of  the  heavenly  bodies. 
'  Sed  has  tabulae  vocantur  Almanack  vel 
Tallignum,  in  quibus  sunt  omnes  motus 
ccelorum  certiticati  k  principio  mundi 
usque  in  finem — ^ut  homo  posset  inspicere 
onmia  quae  in  coelo  sunt  onmi  die,  sicut 
nos  in  calendario  inspicimus  omnia  festa 
Sanctorum.' — Roger  Bacon,  Opus  Ter- 
tium,  p.  36. 

In  the  Arab,  of  Syria  al  man&kh  is 
climate  or  tenoperature. 

Alxnoxid.  Gr.  aiivydaXrif  Lat  amyg- 
dala, Wallach.  migddle,  mandule;  Sp. 
almendra,  Prov.  amandola.  Ft.  amanJi* 
It  mandola,  mandorla^  Langued.  amen- 
louy  amello. 

Alms.  —  Almonry.  —  Aiunry.      Gr. 
IXtniioovvn,  properly  compassionateness, 
then  relief  given  to  the  poor.     This, 
being  an  ecclesiastical  expression,  passed 
direct  into  the  Teutonic  languages  under 
the  form  of  G.    almosen^  as.  cslmesse, 
almes,  OE.  almesse,  almose,  Sc.  awmous^ 
alms  J  and  into  the  Romance  under  the 
form  of  Prov.  almosna,    Fr.    aumosnt, 
aumStte.    Hence  the   Fr.  aumonUr,  E. 
almoner,  awmnere,  an  officer  whose  duty 
it  is  to  dispense  alms,  and    almonry, 
aumry,  the  place  where  the  alms  are 
given,  from  the  last  of  which  again  it 
seems  that  the  old  form  awmbrere,  an 
almoner,  must  have  been  derived- — Pr. 
Pm.     when  aumry  is  used  with  refer- 
ence to  the  distribution  of  alms,  doubt- 
less two  distinct  words  are  confounded, 
almonry  and  ammary  or  ambry,  from 
Fr.  armoire,  Lat.  armaria,  aimaria,  a 
cupboard.    This  latter  word  in  English 
was  specially  applied  to  a  cupboard  for 
keeping   cold   and    broken    victuals.— 
Bailey,  in  v.  Ambre,  Ammery,  Aumry, 
Ambry,  a  pantry. — HaL     Then  as  an 
aumry  or  receptacle  for  broken  victuals 
would  occupy  an  important  place  in  the 
office  where  the  daily  dole  of  charity  was 
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dispensed,  the  association  seems  to  have 
led  to  the  use  of  aumry  or  ambry ^  as  if  it 
vieTe  a  contraction  of  almonry^  from 
which,  as  far  as  sound  is  concerned,  it 
might  very  well  have  arisen.  And  vice 
versi,  almonry  was  sometimes  used  in 
the  sense  of  armarium^  almariumy  a 
cupboard.  Almonarium^  almorietutn^ 
almmoia^  a  cupboard  or  safe  to  set  up 
broken  victuals  to  be  distributed  as  alms 
to  the  poor. — B.     See  Ambry. 

Aloft.  On  loft^  up  in  the  air.  G. 
/*//,  ON.  lopt^  loft,  OE,  /r//,  the  air,  the 
sky.    N.  aa  lofty  aloft,  on  high. 

*  Alon^.  AS.  andlangy  G.  entlangy 
enilangs,  iangs.  It.  lungOy  Fr.  le  long  de, 
throu^  the  length  of.  AS.  and  langne 
dxfr,  throughout  the  length  of  the  day. 

The  term  is  also  usai  figuratively  to 

express  dependance,  accordance. 

1  cannot  tell  whereon  it  was  alonge — 
Some  said  it  was  long  on  the  fire  making. 
Some  said  it  was  long  an  the  blowing. 

Canon  Yeoman's  Tale. 

This  mode  of  expression  is  very  gen- 
eral 

Tn^  fesoient  miex  cortoisie 
A  toute  gent  lone  ee  que  erent. 

Fab.  et  Contes,  i,  i6o. 

Thejr  did  better  courtesy  to  each  according  to 
vtai  thef  were,  according  to  their  condition. 

Hence  selonc,  selon,  according  to,  the 
initial  element  of  which  is  the  particle  xi, 
^.  ct^  so,  here,  this. 

In  the  same  way  PoL  wedlugy  accord- 
ing to,  from  «/,  we,  indicating  relation  of 
pLice,  and  dlugo,  long. 

The  AS.  form  was  gelang.  'JEt  the 
is  ure  lyf  gelangj  our  life  is  along  of 
ihee,  is  dependent  on  thee.  *  Hii  sohton 
en  hwom  that  gelang  waere.'    They  in- 

Juircd  along  of  whom  that  happened — 
ye.   Walach.  lAnga,  juxta,  secundum, 
penes,  pone,  propter. 

Aloot  To  loof  or  luff  in  nautical 
language  is  to  turn  the  vessel  up  into  the 
v^ni  Aloof  then,  is  to  the  windward 
of  one,  and  as  a  vessel  to  the  windward 
has  it  in  her  choice  either  to  sail  away 
or  to  bear  down  upon  the  leeward  vessel, 
f^has  come  to  signify  out  of  danger, 
in  safety  from,  out  of  reach  of. 

N<.*r  do  we  find  him  forward  to  be  sounded ; 
But  «ith  a  crafty  madness  keeps  aloof, 
^1)01  we  would  bdng  him  on  to  some  confession 
Of  his  troe  state.>-Hamlet. 

Alpine.  Of  the  nature  of  things  found 
in  lofty  mountains ;  from  the  Alps,  the 
^i^best  mountains  in  Europe.  Gael 
^^{^,  a  height,  an  eminence,  a  mountain. 

Altar.    The  fire-place  on  which  sacri- 
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fices  were  made  to  the  gods.  Lat.  altare, 
which  Ihre  would  explain  from  on.  eldr, 
fire,  and  ar,  or  am,  a  hearth ;  or  perhaps 
AS.  emy  (Brn,  a  place;  as  Lat.  lucema, 
latema,  a  lantern,  from  luC'em,  leohtem, 
the  place  of  a  light. 

To  Alter.  To  make  something  other 
than  what  it  is ;  Lat.  alterare,  from  alter, 
the  other.  So  G.  andem,  to  change,  from 
ander,  the  other ;  and  the  Lat.  muto  finds 
an  origin  of  like  nature  in  Esthon.  mu, 
another,  whence  muduma,  muudma,  to 
change. 

Always,  as.  eallne  wag,  ealle  waga, 
the  whole  way,  altogether,  throughout. 
The  Servians  use  put,  way,  for  the  num- 
ber of  times  a  thing  happens  ;  jedenput, 
once ;  dva  put,  twice,  &c.  Dan.  een- 
gang,  one  going,  once  ;  tre-gange,  three 
times.  So  from  Du.  reyse,  a  journey, 
een,  twee,  dry,  reysen,  semel,  ter,  bis. — 
Kil. 

Am-,  Amb-.  Gr.  a/i0(,  about,  around, 
properly  on  both  sides  ;  afvput,  ambo,  both. 

Amalgam.  A  pasty  mixture  of  mer- 
cury and  other  metal,  from  Gr.  /laXayfia, 
an  emollient,  probably  a  poultice,  and 
that  from  /AaXd<T<Tu,  to  soften. — Diez. 

Amanueneis.  Lat.  from  the  habit  of 
the  scribe  or  secretary  signing  the  docu- 
ments he  wrote  (as  we  see  in  St  Paul's 

Epistles)    *  A  manu ,'  from  the  hand 

of^so  and  so.  Hence  a  manu  servus  was 
a  slave  employed  as  secretary. 

To  Amate.  To  confound,  stupefy, 
quelL 

Upon  the  walls  the  Pagans  old  and  young 
Stood  hushed  and  still,  amated  and  amazed. 

Fairfax  in  Boucher. 

OFr.  amater,  mater,  mattir,  to  abate, 

mortify,  make  fade,  from  mat,  G.  matt, 

dull,  spiritless,  faint.     It.   matto,  mad, 

foolish  ;  Sp.  matar,  to  quench,  to  slay. 

But  when  I  came  out  of  swooning 
And  had  my  wit  and  my  feeling, 
I  was  all  mate  and  wende  full  wele 
Of  blode  to  have  lost  a  full  grete  dele. 

R.  R.  1737. 

In  the  original — Je  fus  moult  vain. 

Derived  by  Diez  from  the  expression 
check-mate,  at  chess. 

Amative,  Amity.  From  Lat  amo,  to 
love,  are  amor,  Fr.  amour,  love ;  amatus, 
loved  ;  amabilisj  amicus,  a  loving  one,  a 
friend ;  and  from  each  of  these  numerous 
secondary  derivatives ;  amorous,  amative, 
amateur,  amiable,  amicable,  Lat.  amici- 
tia,  Fr.  amitii,  E.  amity,  &c 

To  Amay.  It  smagare,  to  discourage, 
dispirit ;  Sp.  desmayar,  to  discourage, 
despond ;  desmayar  se,  to  faint;  OPort 
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amagOy  fright ;  Pro  v.  esmagar^  esmaiary 

to  trouble,  to  frighten,  to  grieve;   Fr. 

^esmaier,  to  be  sad,  pensive,  astonied, 

careful,  to  take  thought— Cotgr.  Esmayy 

thought,  care,  cark.    Hence    E.  amayy 

dismay^  or  simply  may, 

Beryn  was  at  counsell,  his  heart  was  full  woo, 
And  his  menye  (attendants)  sory,  distrakt,  and 

all  amaytde. — Chaucer,  Beryn,  2645. 
So  for  ought  that  Bezyn  coud  ethir  spekeor  pray 
He  myght  in  no  wyse  pass,  full  sore  he  gan  to 

may, — Ibid.  1685. 

The  Romance  forms  are,  according  to 
Diez,  derived  from  the  Goth.  magoHy  to 
have  power,  to  be  strong,  with  3ie  ne- 
gative particle  dis.  Compare  Dan.  af- 
magt^  a  swoon. 

Ambassador.  Goth.  AndbahtSy  a  serv- 
ant, andbahtiy  service,  ministry;  OHG. 
ambaht^  a  minister  or  ministry ;  ampah' 
tan^  to  minister;  G.  ^i^/,  employment, 
ofHce. 

In  Middle  Lat  ambascia,  ambaxia^  or 
ambdctiay  was  used  for  business,  and 
particularly  applied  to  the  business  of 
another  person,  or  message  committed 
to  another,  and  hence  the  modem  sense 
of  embassy y  It.  ambasdataf  as  the  message 
sent  by  a  ruling  power  to  the  government 
of  another  state ;  afnbassadory  the  person 
who  carries  such  a  message.  Castrais, 
efnbessa,  to  employ. 

'  Quicunque  asinum  alienum  extra  do- 
mini  voluntatem  pnesumpserit,  aut  per 
unum  diem  aut  per  duos  in  ambascia 
sua' — in  his  own  business. — Lex  Bur- 
gund.  in  Due.  '  Si  in  dominica  ambascia 
fuerit  occupatus.' — Lex  Sal.  In  another 
edition,  *  Si  in  jussione  Regis  fuerit  oc- 
cupatus.' 

Ambasciariy  to  convey  a  message. 
'  £t  ambasciari  ex  illorum  parte  quod 
mihi  jussum  fuerat.' — Hincmar.  in  Due. 

The  word  ambactus  is  said  by  Festus 
to  be  Gallic  :  '  ambactus  apud  Ennium 
lingui  Gallici  servus  appellatur ; '  and 
Cscsar,  speaking  of  the  equites  in  Gaul, 
says,  *circum  se  ambactos^  clientesque 
habent.'  Hence  Grimm  explains  the 
word  from  bak^  as  backers^  supporters, 
persons  standing  at  one's  back,  as  hench- 
man,  a  person  standing  at  one's  ?iaunch 
or  side. 

The  notion  of  manual  labour  is  pre- 
served in  Du.  amba^y  a  handicraft ;  am- 
bagiS'mann,  an  artisan.  ON.  ambatt,  a 
female  slave.  It.  ambasciare  (perhaps 
originally  to  oppress  with  work),  to 
trouble,  to  grieve ;  ambascia,  anguish, 
distress,  shortness  of  breath. 

Amber,  Ambergris,     mho.    amber ^ 
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Amity  Fr.  ambre,  Sp.  Ptg.  ambar^  alam- 
bar,  alambre.  The  Ar.  anbar  seems  to 
have  signified  in  the  first  instance  amber- 
gris  or  grey  amber,  an  odoriferous  ex- 
cretion of  certain  fish,  cast  ap  by  the 
waves,  like  the  yellow  amber,  on  the 
shore.  Hence  the  name  was  transferred 
to  the  latter  substance. 

Ambient. — Ambition.  Lat.  tfiw^i!?,  to 
go  round,  to  environ ;  also  to  go  about 
hunting  for  favour  or  collecting  votes, 
whence  ambiHo,  a  soliciting  of  or  eager 
desire  for  posts  of  honour,  &c. 

Amble.  Fr.  ambler,  Sp.  amblar,  It. 
ambiare,  from  Lat  ambulo^  to  walk,  go  a 
foot's  pace. 

Aminy,  Aumbry,  Aumber.  A  side- 
board or  cupboard-top  on  which  plate 
was  displayed — Skinner ;  in  whose  time 
the  word  was  becoming  obsolete. 

Fr.  armoire,  a  cupboard.  Sp.  armaria, 
almario,  G.  aimer,  a  cupboard.  Mid. 
Lat.  armaria,  almaria,  a  chest  or  cup- 
board, especially  for  keeping  books, 
whence  armarius,  the  monk  in  charge  of 
the  bool^  of  a  monastery.  '  Purpuram 
optimam  de  almarid  tollens '  'thesaunun 
et  almarium  cum  ejus  pertinentiis,  vide- 
licet libris  ecclesiae.' — Due.  *  Biblio- 
theca,  sive  armarium  vel  archivum,  boc- 
hord.' — Gloss.  iElfr. 

The  word  was  very  variously  written 
in  English.  'Almoriolum — ^an  almery,* 
— Pictorial  Vocab.  in  National  Antic^ui- 
ties.  And  as  the  term  was  often  apphed 
to  a  cupboard  used  for  keeping  broken 
meat,  ot  which  alms  would  mainly  con- 
sist, it  seems  to  have  contracted  a  fal- 
lacious reference  to  the  word  alms,  and 
thus  to  become  confounded  with  almonry^ 
the  office  where  alms  were  distributed. 

The  original  meaning,  according  to 
Diez,  is  a  chest  in  which  arms  were  kept, 
'  armarium,  repositorium  armorum.'— 
Gloss.  Lindenbr. 

Ambasb.  From  It.  bosco,  Prov.  hosc^ 
a  bush,  wood,  thicket :  It.  imboscarsi, 
Prov.  emboscar,  Fr.  embuscher,  to  go  into 
a  wood,  get  into  a  thicket  for  shelter, 
then  to  lie  in  wait,  set  an  ambush. 

Amenable.  Easy  to  be  led  or  ruled, 
from  Fr.  amener,  to  bring  or  lead  unto, 
mener,  to  lead,  to  conduct.  See  Demean* 

Amercement. — Amerciament.  A 
pecuniary  penalty  imposed  upon  offend- 
ers at  the  mercy  of  the  court  :  it  diflfers 
from  a  fine,  which  is  a  punishment  cer- 
tain, and  determined  by  some  statutc.-;- 
B.  In  Law  'L\\m,poni  in  misericcrdid 
was  thus  to  be  placed  at  the  mercy  of 
the  court ;  itre  mis  d  merci,  or  itre  anuf' 
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cU^  to  be  amerced,  and  ntisericordia  was 
used  for  any  arbitrary  exaction. 

Conoedimus  edam  eisdem  abbad  et  monachis 
et  eonim  suooessoribus  quod  sint  quied  de  omni- 
bos  vtuaricerdiis  in  peipetuum.— <^harter  Edw. 
I.  in  Dae.  Et  hide  coram  eo  placitabuntur,  et 
de  omnibus  mistricordiis  et  emendadonibtxs  de- 
bemns  habere  zz  solidos. — ^Duc. 

When  a  party  was  thus  placed  at  the 
mercy  of  the  court,  it  was  the  business  of 
affeerors  appointed  for  that  purpose  to 
hi  the  amount  of  the  amercement.  See 
Affecr. 

Axmiesty.  Gr.  A/uniVTila  (a  priv.  & 
fipaapm,  I  remember),  a  banishing  from 
remembrance  of  former  misdeeds. 

Amount.  From  mont,  hill,  and  val, 
valley,  the  French  formed  amont  and 
trjal,  upwards  and  downwards  respect- 
Wdy,  whence  manter^  to  mount,  to  rise 
up,  and  avaUr,  to  send  down,  to  swallow. 
Hence  amount  is  the  sum  total  to  which 
a  immber  of  charges  rise  up  when  added 
together. 

Amplew    LaL  ampius,  large,  spacious. 

Amputate.  Lat.  ampuio,  to  cut  off, 
to  prune ;  puto^  to  cleanse,  and  thence  to 
cut  oflf  useless  branches,  to  prune  ;  putusy 
pure,  clean,  bright. 

Amulet  LaL  amuletum,  a  ball  or 
anything  worn  about  the  person  as  a 
presenrative  or  charm  against  evU.  From 
Arab.  hamalOy  to  carry. 

To  Amuse.  To  give  one  something 
to  muse  on,  to  occupy  the  thoughts,  to 
entertain,  give  chcernil  occupation.  For- 
merly also  used  as  the  simple  muse^  to 
contemplate,  earnestly  fix  the  thoughts  on. 

Here  I  put  my  pen  into  tlie  inkhorn  and  fell 
nto  a  strcHig  and  deep  amusement,  revolving  in 
my  mind  with  great  perplexity  the  amazing 
ctengc  of  our  afiairs.— Fleetwood  in  Richanison. 

An.  The  indefinite  article,  the  purport 
of  which  is  simply  to  indicate  individ- 
^ty.  It  is  the  same  word  with  the 
numeral  one^  AS.  an^  and  the  difference 
in  pronunciation  has  arisen  from  a 
lighter  accent  being  laid  upon  the  word 
jhen  used  as  an  article  than  when  as  a 
definite  numeral.  So  in  Breton,  the  in- 
Qcfinite  article  has  become  eun^  while  the 
numeral  is  vmrjy.  Dan.  een,one,  en,  a,  an. 

An.>-ABd.  There  is  no  radical  dis- 
^nction  between  an  and  andy  which  are 
accidental  modifications  of  spelling  ulti- 
»?ately  appropriated  to  special  applica- 
tions of  the  particle. 

In  our  older  writers  it  was  not  unfre- 
^'Knt  to  make  use  of  an  in  the  sense  in 
*'nich  we  now  employ  and,  and  vice 
versa  and  in  the  sense  of  an  or  t/. 
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First,  an  for  and* 

He  sone  come  bysyde  hys  fone  echon, 

Ax  bylevede  hym  there  al  nygt,  and  al  hys  ost 

sdso, 
An  thogte  anon  amorwe  strong  batayle  do. 

K.  G.  319. 
Secondly,  and  for  if  or  an. 

Me  reweth  sore  I  am  unto  hire  teyde, 
For  and  I  should  rekene  every  vice 
Which  that  she  hath,  ywis  I  were  to  nice. 

Squire's  Prologue. 
And  I  were  so  apt  to  quarrel  as  thou  art,  any 
raan  should  buy  the  fee  simple  of  my  Ufe  for  an 
hour  and  a  half. 

We  find  an  i/smd  and  ify  or  simply  an 
iox  if. 

— I  pray  thee,  Launce^  and  if  thou  seest  my 
boy  bid  him  make  haste. 

But  and  if  that  wicked  servant  say  in  his 
heart,  &c. 

Nay,  an  thou  dalliest.  then  I  am  thy  foe. 

Ben  Jonson  in  R. 

In  the  same  sense  the  OS  wed.  an^ 
while  om  an  corresponds  exactly  to  our 
an  ify  only  formerly  ofy  being  the  exact 
representative  of  E.  if.  The  Sw.  cen  is 
also  used  in  the  sense  of  andy  stilly  yet, — 
Ihre. 

It  is  extremely  difficult  to  guess  at  the 
sensible  image  which  lies  at  the  root  of 
the  obscure  significations  expressed  by 
the  particles  and  conjunctions,  the  most 
time-worn  relics  of  language ;  but  in  the 
present  instance  it  seems  3iat  both  sense 
and  form  might  well  be  taken  from  the  E. 
eveny  in  the  sense  of  continuous,  unbroken, 
level. 

The  poetical  contraction  of  even  into 
e^en  shows  how  such  a  root  might  give 
rise  to  such  forms  as  on.  enny  OS  wed. 
any  Dan.  end.  With  respect  to  meaning, 
we  still  use  even  as  a  conjunction  in  cases 
closely  corresponding  to  the  Swed.  any 
and  Dan.  end.  Thus  we  have  Swed. 
an-nu  translated  by  Ihre,  etiamnum, 
even  now,  i.  e.  without  a  sensible  break 
between  the  event  in  question  and  now  ; 
andocky  quamvis,  even  though,  or  al- 
though ;  ceny  yet,  still,  continuously ; 
*he  is  still  there,'  he  continues  there. 
So  in  Danish, — om  dette  end  skulde  ske, 
even  if  that  should  happen  ;  end  ikkey  ne 
quidem,  not  even  then  ;  end  nuy  even 
now.  When  one  proposition  is  made 
conditional  on  anotner,  the  two  are  prac- 
tically put  upon  the  same  level,  and  thus 
the  conditionality  may  fairly  be  expressed 
by  even  contracted  into  an  or  an.  Ana- 
lysing in  this  point,  of  view  the  sentence 
above  quoted. 

Nay,  an  thou  dalliest,  then  I  am  thy  foe, 

it  must  be  interpreted.  Nay,  understand 
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these  propositions  as  equally  certain, 
thou  dalliest  here,  I  am  tny  foe. — It  de- 
pends upon  you  whether  me  first  is  to 
prove  a  fact  or  no,  but  the  second  pro- 
position has  the  same  value  which  you 
choose  to  give  to  the  former. 

It  will  subsequently  be  shown  probable 
that  the  conjunction  if  is  another  relic  of 
the  same  word.  On  the  other  hand, 
placing  two  things  side  by  side,  or  on  a 
level  with  each  other,  may  be  used  to 
express  that  they  are  to  be  taken  together, 
to  be  treated  in  the  same  manner,  to 
form  a  single  whole  ;  and  thus  it  is  that 
the  same  word,  which  implies  condition- 
ality  when  circimistances  show  the  un- 
certainty of  the  first  clause,  may  become 
a  copulative  when  the  circumstances  of 
the  sentence  indicate  such  a  signification. 

Ana-    Gr.  <iva,  up,  on,  back. 

Anatomy.  Gr.  avart^via^  to  cut  up. 
See  Atom. 

Ancestor.  Fr.  ancestre,  ancklre,  from 
Lat.  antecessor^  one  that  goes  before. 
See  Cede. 

Anchor.  Lat  anchora,  Gr.  ayrvpa. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  from  the 
root  signifying  hook,  which  gives  rise  to 
the  Gr.  dy^vko^,  curved,  crooked  ;  dyxwy, 
an  elbow,  recess,  comer  ;  ^ni,  SymvoQ,  a 
hook ;  Lat  angu/us,  an  angle,  uncus,  a 
hook,  crooked. 

Unco  alliget  anchora  morsu. — ^Virg. 

Anchoret.  A  hermit.  Gr.  <lvaxwp- 
nrncy  one  who  has  retired  from  the  world ; 
from  <iyaxwpcw}  to  retire. 

Anchovy.  Fr.  anchois,  It  ancioe, 
Gr.  d0i/i|,  Lat.  apua,  aphya  {apya)  ; 
whence  might  arise,  It  iflpj-uga)  acciuga. 
Pied.  SiciL  anciova,  Genoes.  anciua. — 
Diez. 

Ancient.  Lat.  ante,  Prov.  antes,  It 
ami,  before,  whence  ansiano,  Fr.  ancien, 
ancient,  belonging  to  former  times. 

Ancle.  AS.  ancleow,  G.  enkel.  Pro- 
bably a  parallel  formation  with  Gr. 
hyKiikq,  a  loop,  the  bend  of  the  arm ;  and 
from  the  same  root,  dyKutv,  the  elbow,  or 
bending  of  the  arm  ;  It.  anca,  the  haunch, 
or  bending  of  the  hip  ;  OHG.  ancha,  Bav. 
anke  ^enick),  the  bending  of  the  neck. 

And.    See  An. 

Andiron.  Originally  the  iron  bars 
which  supported  the  two  ends  of  the  logs 
on  a  wood  fire.  as.  brand-isen,  brand- 
iron,  could  never  have  been  corrupted 
into  andiron.  The  Mid.  Lat  has  andena, 
andela,  andeda,  andena,  Fr.  landier, 
grand  chenet  de  cuisine. — Diet  Wallon. 
The  Flemish  wend-ijser  probably  ex- 
hibits the  true  origin,  from  wendcn,  to 
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turn ;  wend-ijser,  brand-ijser,  crateute- 
rium,  ferrum  m  quo  vcru  vertitur,— KiL, 
i.  e.  the  rack  in  front  of  the  kitchen-dogs 
in  which  the  spit  turns.  ^  Lander^  GadL 
landier,  Lat.  verutentum;  item  haec  an- 
dena.'— Catholicon  Arm.  in  Due.  Andena 
seems  a  mere  latinisation  of  OE.  aundyre 
for  andiron,  as  brondyr  for  brondiron, 
gredyre  {ox  gridiron,  *  Andena,  2Mndyrc.' 
'  Trepos,  brandyr.*  *  Craticula,  gredyre.' 
— National  Antiq.  178.  In  modem  Eng- 
lish the  term  has  been  transferred  to 
the  moveable  fire-irons. 

To  Aneal,  Anele.  To  give  the  last 
unction.  laneeie  a  sick  man,  yenhuilU, 
— Palsgr.    Fr.  huille,  oil. 

Anecdote.  Gr.  aVuc^oroc,  not  pub- 
lished, from  Uiiiuiit,  to  give  out,  to  put 
forth. 

Anent. — ^Anenat.  In  face  of,  respect- 
ing. AS.  ongean,  opposite;  foran  on- 
gean,foran  gen  (Thorpe's  DipL  p.  341), 
over  against,  opposite,  in  front,  Sz.fore- 
anent.  The  word  anent,  however,  does 
not  seem  to  come  direcdy  from  the  as. 
ongean.  It  shows  at  least  a  northern 
influence  from  the  ON.  giegnt,  Sw.  gent, 
opposite,  gent  bfwer,  over  against  Hence 
on  gent,  anent,  and  with  the  s,  so  com- 
monly added  to  prepositions  (comp.  ante, 
before,  Prov.  antes,  as.  togeanes,  &c.), 
anentis,  '  Anentis  men,  it  is  impossible, 
but  not  anentis  God.' — ^Wicliflf.  Hence 
Anenst,  as  alongst  from  along,  wliilst 
from  while>  against  from  again. 

Angel.  Lat  angelus,  from  Gr.  'A^tXoc, 
a  messenger,  one  sent ;  ayyiXXnn,  to  send 
tidings. 

Anger.  Formerly  used  in  the  sense 
of  trouble,  torment,  grievance. 

He  that  ay  has  levyt  ire 
May  not  know  well  the  propyrtd. 
The  angyr  na  the  wrechyt  dome 
That  is  cowplyt  to  foule  thyrldonie. 

Bruce,  L  235. 

Shame 

From  whom  fele  angirs  I  have  had. — R.  R. 

In  the  original, 

Par  qui  je  fus  puis  moult  gi^v^. 

From  the  sense  of  oppression,  or  injury, 
the  expression  was  transferred  to  the 
feelings  of  resentment  naturally  aroused 
in  the  mind  of  the  person  aggrieved.  In 
the  same  way,  the  word  harm  signifies 
injury,  damage,  in  English,  and  resent- 
ment, anger,  vexation,  in  Swedish. 

The  idea  of  injury  is  very  often  ex- 
pressed by  the  image  of  pressure,  as  in 
the  word  oppress,  or  the  Fr.  grever,  to 
bear  heavy  on  one.  Now  the  root  ang 
is  very  widely  spread  in  the  sense  of 
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compression,  tightness.  G.  eng^  com- 
pressed, strait,  narrow;  Lat.  angere^ 
to  strain,  strangle,  vex,  torment;  angus- 
tus,  narrow;  angina^  oppression  of  the 
breast ;  angor^  anguish,  sorrow,  vexation ; 
Gr.  ayx^f  ^^  compress,  strain,  strangle, 
whence  a/x*  (as  \l.presso)^  near ;  AyxtoBat, 
to  be  grieved ;  ayx^^V)  what  causes  pain 
orgridf. 

Both  physical  and  metaphorical  senses 
are  well  developed  in  the  ON.  a«gr, 
narrow,  a  nook  or  comer,  grief,  pain, 
sorrow;  angra,  to  torment,  to  trouble; 
krabha-OHgary  crabs'  pincers. 

To  An^le.  To  fish  with  a  rod  and 
line,  from  as.  angei,  a  fish-hook.  Du. 
angkel-snoery  anghel-roede^  a  fishing-line, 
fishing-rod ;  ang/uleny  to  angle.  Chaucer 
has  angU'hook^  showing  that  the  proper 
meaning  of  the  word  angle  was  then  lost, 
and  by  a  further  confiision  it  was  sub- 
sequendy  applied  to  the  rod. 
A  fisher  next  his  trembling  angle  bears. — Pope. 

Angnish.  Lat.  angustiOy  a  strait, 
whence  It.  angoscia  (as  poscia,  from 
postea),  Fr.  angoisse,  E.  anguish.  See 
Anger. 

Anile.  Lat.  anilis,  firom  anus,  an 
^ed  woman. 

AnimftL — Animate.  Lat.  animusy 
the  spirit,  living  principle,  mind,  properly 
the  breatn,  as  9ie  ruling  function  of  life 
in  man,  analogous  to  spirit,  from  spiro, 
to  breathe.  Gr.  ainftoQ,  wind ;  aw,  ai^/ic, 
to  blow. 

To  Anneal ,  To  fire  glass  in  order  to 
melt  and  ^  the  vitreous  colours  with 
which  it  is  painted. 

And  like  a  picture  shone  in  glass  annealed. 

Dryden  in  Worcester. 

I  aneel  a  potte  of  erthe  or  suche  like  with 
a  coloure,  Je  plomme. — Palsgr.  Also  to 
temper  glass  or  metals  in  a  gradually 
decreasing  heat.  \Lfocare,  to  fire  or  set 
on  fire,  also  to  neal  metals. — Fl. 

From  AS.  alan,  onalan,  to  set  on  fire, 
bum,  bake.  The  expression  cocH  lateris 
of  the  Vulgate,  Is.  xvi.  7,  11,  is  rendered 
anelid  tyil  in  the  earlier  Wickliffite 
version,  and  bakun  tijl  in  the  later. — 
Marsh. 

•  To  Annoy.  It.  annoiare,  OFr. 
onoier,  anuHry  anuier,  Fr.  ennuyer,  to 
annoy,  vex,  trouble,  grieve,  afflict,  weary, 
irke,  iniporttme  overmuch. — Cot.  The 
origin  of  the  word  has  been  well  explained 
by  Diez  fix>m  the  Lat.  phrase  esse  in  odio, 
It  esserin  odio^Xo  be  hateful  or  repugnant 
to  one.  Esse  alieni  in  odio ;  apud  aliquem 
'«  odio  esse.— Cic.    Hence  was  formed 
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Sp.  enojoy  offence,  injury,  anger ;  enojar, 
to  molest,  trouble,  vex ;  It  noia,  trouble, 
weariness,  vexation,  disquiet;  recarsi  a 
noja,  to  be  tired  of  something;  nojare, 
venire  a  noja,  to  weary,  to  be  tedious  to. 
Diez  cites  OVenet.//«  te  sont  a  inodio 
as  exactly  equivalent  to  It.  piu  ti  sono  a 
noja,  *  Recarsi  a  noia,  e  aversi  a  noia* 
says  Vanzoni,*vagliono  recarsi  in  fastidio, 
in  recrescimento,  in  odio,  odiare,  odium 
in  aliquem  concipere.*  So  in  Languedoc, 
odi,  hate,  disgust ;  aver  en  odi,  to  hate ; 
la  car  nu  ven  en  odi,  meat  is  distasteful 
to  me ;  me  venes  en  odi,  vous  m'ennuyez, 
you  are  tedious  to  me.  From  in  odio 
arose  OFr.  enuy,  envi  (commonly  re- 
ferred to  Lat.  invitus),  d  envi  or  d  envis, 
unwillingly,  with  regret,  as  hui  from 
kodie.  And  from  enuy  was  formed 
ennuyer,  to  weary,  to  annoy. 

From  the  same  source  must  be  ex- 
plained Du.  noode,  noeye,  unwilling, 
with  regret  or  displeasure ;  noode  iet  doen, 
gravat^  aliquid  facere;  noode  hebben, 
aegri  ferre  ;  noeyen,  noyen,  officere,  nocere, 
molestum  esse.— Kil.  *  Noode,  nooyelick, 
k  ennuy,  k  regret,  invitus,  coactus,  ingra- 
tus,  vel  aegre,  molest^ ;  jet  noode  doen, 
faire  quelque  chose  enuy ;  noode  jet 
horen,  ouyr  enuy  quelque  chose,  graviter 
audire.'— Thesaurus  Theut.  Ling.  1573. 

Anodyne.  Gr.  ivdltSwoc  («  priv.  and 
diuvti,  pain),  without  sense  of  pain, 
capable  of  dispelling  pain. 

Anomaloua  Gr.  aywfiaW  (a  priv. 
and  6fia\6c,  level,  fair),  irregblar,  devi- 
ating from  an  even  surface. 

Anon.  AS.  on  an,  in  one,  jug^ter,  con- 
tinuo,  sine  intermissione — Lye ;  at  one 
time,  in  a  moment ;  ever  and  anon,  con- 
tinually. 

Answer,  as.  andswarian,  from  and, 
in  opposition,  and  swerian,  Goth,  svaran, 
to  swear.  ON.  svara,  to  answer,  to 
engage  for.  It  is  remarkable  that  the 
Latin  expression  for  answer  is  formed  in 
exactly  the  same  way  from  a  verb  spon- 
dere,  signifying  to  engage  for,  to  assure. 
The  simpler  idea  of  speaking  in  return  is 
directly  expressed  by  Goth,  anda-vaurd, 
G.  ant'Wort,  AS.  andwyrd,  current  side 
by  side  with  the  synonymous  andswar. 

Ant.  The  well-known  insect,  con- 
tracted from  emmet;  like  aunt,  a  parent's 
sister,  from  Lat.  amita. 

Ante-    Lat.  ante,  before. 

Ant-  Anti-  Gr.  avri,  against.  What 
is  in  face  of  one  or  before  one  is  in  one 
point  of  view  opposite  or  against  one. 

Anthem.  A  divine  song  sung  by  two 
opposite    choirs  or    choruses. —13.  Lat. 
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antiphona  ;  Gr.  avrifuwa,  from  a vri^^iw, 
to  sound  in  answer.  Prov.  antifena; 
AS.  anUfn,  whence  anthem^  as  from  AS. 
sUfn^  E.  stem.  The  Fr.  form  anUennt 
shows  a  similar  corruption  to  that  of 
Estienne,  from  Stej^hanus. 

Antick.  —  Antique.  Lat.  anticus, 
from  ant€y  before,  as  posticus^  from  post^ 
behind. 

At  the  revival  of  art  in  the  14th  and 
15th  centuries  the  recognised  models  of 
imitation  were  chiefly  the  remains  of 
ancient  sculpture,  left  as  the  legacy  of 
Roman  civilisation.  Hence  the  applica- 
tion of  the  term  antique  to  work  of  sculp- 
tured  ornamentation,  while  individual 
figures  wrought  in  imitation  or  supposed 
imitation  of  the  ancient  models,  were 
called  antiques^  as  the  originals  are  at  the 
present  day. 

At  the  entering  of  the  palays  before  the  gate 
was  builded  a  fountain  of  embowed  work  en- 
grayled  with  aniicke  woiices, — the  old  God  of 
wine  called  Bacchus  birling  the  wine,  which  by 
the  conduits  in  the  earth  ran  to  Uie  people 

?lenteously  with  red,  white,  and  claret  wine. — 
lall  s  Chron. 

Again  from  the  same  author  : 

At  the  nether  end  were  two  broad  ax^ches  upon 
three  aniike  pillers,  aU  of  gold,  burnished, 
swai^ed,  and  graven  fhll  of  gargiUs  and  serpentes 
— and  above  the  arches  were  made  sundry 
antikes  and  devices. 

But  as  it  is  easier  to  produce  a  certain 
effect  by  monstrous  and  caricature  re- 
presentatidhs  than  by  aiming  at  the 
beautiful  in  art,  the  sculptures  by  which 
our  medieval  buildings  were  adorned, 
executed  by  such  stone-masons  as  were 
to  be  had,  were"  chiefly  of  the  former 
class,  and  an  antick  came  to  signify  a 
grotesque  flgure  such  as  we  see  on  the 
spouts  or  pinnacles  of  our  cathedrals. 

Some  fetch  the  origin  of  this  proverb  (he  looks 
as  the  devil  over  Lincoln)  from  a  stone  picture 
of  the  Devil  which  doth  or  lately  did  overlook 
Lincoln  College.  Surely  the  architect  intended 
it  no  further  than  for  an  ordinary  anticke, — Ful- 
ler in  R. 

Now  for  the  inside  here  grows  another  doubt, 
whether  grotesca,  as  the  Italians,  or  antique 
work,  as  we  call  it,  should  be  received. — Re- 
liquiae Wottonianae  in  R. 

The  term  was  next  transferred  to  the 
grotesque  characters,  such  as  savages, 
fauns,  and  devils,  which  were  favourite 
subjects  of  imitation  in  masques  and 
revels. 

That  roome  w^ith  pure  gold  it  all  was  overlaid 
Wrought  with  wild  antickes  which  their  follies 

playde 
In  the  riche  metal  as  they  living  were. — Spencer. 
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To  dance  the  anticks  is  explained  by 
Bailey  to  dance  after  an  odd  and  ridicu- 
lous manner,  or  in  a  ridiculous  dress,  like 
a  jack-pudding.  To  go  antiquely,  in 
Shakespear,  to  go  in  strange  disguises. 
In  modem  language  antic  is  appHed  to 
extravagant  gestures,  such  as  those 
adopted  by  persons  representing  tiie 
characters  called  antics  in  ancient 
masques.  Mannequin,  a  puppet  or  an 
antic. — Cot 

Antidote.  Gr.  avrtvorw,  something 
given  against,  a  preventative ;  ^orioc,  what 
is  to  be  given. 

Antler.  Fr.  OMdouillers,  the  branches 
of  a  stag's  horns  ;  but  properly  andmUller 
is  the  first  branch  or  brow-antler,  jirr- 
andouiUer  the  second.  As  the  brow- 
antler  projects  forward  the  word  has  been 
derived  from  ante^  before,  but  the  ex- 
planation has  not  been  satis&ctorily 
made  out 

Anvil.  Formerly  written  anvilt  or 
anvild;  AS.  anfUt;  P1.D.  atnbolt;  Du. 
aenbeldy  ambeld,  a  block  to  hammer  on. 
Percutere,  villan — Gloss.  Pezron ;  fiUist^ 
verberas. — Otfried.  So  Lat  incus^  in- 
cudis,  from  in  and  cudere^  to  strike ;  G. 
amboss;  OHG.  anapozy  from  an  and 
bossen,  to  strike. 

Anxious.  Lat.  anxius,  from  ango, 
anxiy  to  strain,  press,  strangle,  choke, 
vex,  trouble. 

Any.  AS.  cmigy  from  an,  one,  and  //, 
a  termination  equivalent  to  Goth,  eigs, 
from  Hgany  to  have.  Thus  from  gabe^  a 
gift,  wealth,  gaheigSy  one  having  wealth, 
rich.  In  like  manner,  any  is  that  which 
partakes  of  the  nature  of  one,  a  small 
quantity,  a  few,  some  one,  one  at  the 
least. 

Apanage.  Lat  panis,  bread,  whence 
Prov.  panary  apanar^  to  nourish,  to  sup- 
port; Fr.  apanage,  a  provision  for  a 
younger  child. 

Apart.  —  Apartment.  Fr.  d,  party 
aside,  separate.  Apartment,  something 
set  aside,  a  suite  of  rooms  set  aside  for  a 
separate  purpose,  finally  applied  to  a 
sinele  chamber. 

Ape.  Originally  a  monkey  in  general ; 
latterly  applied  to  the  tailless  species. 
To  ape,  to  imitate  gestures,  from  the  imi- 
tative habits  of  monkeys.  But  is  it  not 
possible  that  the  name  of  the  ape  may  be 
from  imitating  or  taking  off  the  actions 
of  another  ?  Goth.,  ON.  af,  G.  ab,  of,  from. 

Aperient. — AjNBrture.  Lat  aperio, 
apertum,  to  open,  to  display ;  ^am,  to 
bring  forth.    See  Cover. 

Aphorism.    Gr.  d^purftbty  a  definite 
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sentence ;  dfopXCm^  to  mark  off,  to  define ; 
Spec,  a  bound,  landmark. 

Jl|M>-  Gr.  dw6f  corresp.  to  Lat.  ab,  of, 

',  from,  away. 

Apoplexy.  From  Gn  aVo^'Xii^^M, 
to  stzike  down,  to  disable ;  — •/lai,  to  lose 
one's  senses,  become  dizzy;  wXh^^m^  Iw, 
to  strike. 

Apostle.  —  Xpifltle.  Gr.  air^<rroXoc, 
one  sent  out,  from  aVmrriXXM,  to  send  off, 
despatch  on  some  service.  In  the  same 
way  from  InffFsXXM,  to  send  to,  to  an- 
nounce, iwwrrokiiy  an  epistle  or  letter. 

ApothAcary.  Gr.  air60i|ffif,  a  store  or 
fcee^g-place ;  dworiBmu,  to  store  or  put 
tway. 

AppaL  Wholly  unconnected  with^^, 
to  which  it  is  often  referred.  To  cause  to 
pa/l  (see  Pall),  to  deaden,  to  take  away 
or  lose  die  vital  powers,  whether  through 
age  or  sudden  terror,  horror,  or  the  like. 
&  old  appalled  wight,  in  Chaucer,  is  a 
man  who  has  lost  his  vigoiur  through  age. 

And  amoog  other  of  his  fiunous  deeds,  he  re- 
fiv«d  and  qnickened  aeain  the  faith  of  Christ, 
that  in  toine  places  of  his  kingdom  was  sore 
ffpkUti.—^ilAasL  in  R. 

AppareL     From  Lat.  par^  eoual,  like, 

the  MLat.   diminutive  pariculus^  gave 

rise  to  \\,  parecchio^  S^^parejo^  Yr.pareil, 

like.   Hence  It.  apparecchiare^  Sp.  apar- 

ejar^  Prov.  ajparelhar^  Fr.  apparetlUr^ 

properly  to  jom  like  to  like,  to  nt,  to  suit. 

Afpareil^  outfit,  preparation,  habiliments. 

— Diez. 

And  wfaasiM  sum  men  seiden  of  the  Temple 
that  it  was  afardid  with  good  stones. — Wiclif 
in  R.  Eke  if  he  afparailU  his  mete  more  deli- 
doQsly  than  nede  is. — Panon's  Tale. 

Then  like  Fr.  kabiUer^  or  E.  dress^  the 
word  was  specially  applied  to  clothing, 
as  the  necessary  preparation  for  every 
kind  of  action. 

To  AppaaL  Lat.  appellare^  Ft.  ap- 
pdiTy  to  call,  to  call  on  one  for  a  special 
purpose,  to  call  for  judgment,  to  call  on 
one  for  his  defence,  i.  e.  to  accuse  him  of 
a  crime. 

To  Appear.— Apparent.  OFr.  ap- 
paroir;  \j^\.pareOy  to  be  open  to  view. 

Appeaie.  Fr.  appaiser^  from  pcdxy 
peace. 

Apple.  AS.  €tply  ON.  apaly  w.  apal^ 
It.  avails  Lith.  ooolySy  Rass.  jadloJko. 

To  ^point.  liie  Fr.  paint  was  used 
m  the  sense  of  condition,  manner,  ar- 
fangement — the  order,  trim,  array,  plight, 
case,  taking,  one  is  in. — Cotgr.  £n 
pUemx  poincty  in  piteous  case ;  habiller 
tn  a  Miuty  to  dress  in  this  fashion. — 
Cent  Nottv.  Nouv.    A  poincty  aptly,  in 
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food  time,  in  good  season  ;  prendre  son 
Poincty  to  xSmt  his  fittest  opportunity 
for ;  quand  it  fiit  d  poinct,  when  the 
proper  time  came.  Hence  aPPoinct^  fit- 
ness, opportunity,  a  thing  for  one's  pur- 
pose, after  his  mind  ;  and  appoincter  (to 
find  fitting,  pronounce  fittine),  to  deter- 
mine, order,  decree,  to  finish  a  contro- 
versy, to  accord,  agree,  make  a  composi- 
tion between  parties,  to  assign  or  grant 
over  unto. — Cotgr. 

To  Appraiae.  Lat.  pretiunty  Fr.  prix^ 
a  price,  value ;  apprSciety  to  rate,  esteem, 
pnze,  set  a  price  on. — Cotgr.  I  prise 
ware,  I  sette  a  pryce  of  a  thynge  what  it 
is  worthe  :  je  aptise. — Palsgr.  The  PI. 
D.  laven  is  used  both  as  £.  praise^  to 
conmiend,  and  also  as  appraise^  to  set  a 
price  on.  To  praise,  in  fact,  is  only  to 
exalt  the  price  or  value  of  a  thing,  to 
speak  in  commendation. 

Apprehend.— Apprentice. — Apprise. 
IjaX. prehenderey  to  catch  hold  of;  appre- 
henderey  to  seize,  and  metaphorically  to 
take  the  meaning,  to  understand,  to 
learn.  Fr.  apprendrey  apprisy  to  learn, 
whence  the  £.  apprise,  to  make  a  thing 
known.  Fn  apprentisy  a  learner,  one 
taken  for  the  purpose  of  learning  a  trade. 

Approach.  From  Lat.  prope  (comp. 
propius),  near,  were  formed  appropiare 
(cited  by  Diez  from  a  late  author). 
Walach.  apropidy  Prov.  apropchary  It. 
approcciarey  Fr.  approchery  to  come  near, 
to  approach. 

Approbation.  —  Approve.  —  Ap- 
prover. Lat.  probtiSy  goody  probare,  ap- 
probarey  to  deem  good,  pronounce  good. 
Fr.  approvery  to  approve,  allow,  find 
good,  consent  unto. — Cotgr. 

Hence  an  Approver  in  law  is  one  who 
has  been  privy  and  consenting  to  a  crime, 
but  receives  pardon  in  consideration  of 
his  giving  evidence  against  his  pifncipal. 

This  false  thefe  this  sompnour,  quoth  the  frere, 
Had  alway  bandis  redy  to  his  bond. 
That  tellith  him  all  the  secre  they  knew, 
For  their  acauaintance  was  not  come  of  new  ; 
They  werin  his  approvirs  privily. — Friar's  Tale. 

Appurtenance.  Fr.  appartenir^  to 
pertain  or  belong  to. 

♦  Apricot.  Formerly  apricocky  agree- 
ing with  \jdX.  pracoqua  oxpracociay  Mod. 
Gr.  w^ueoneiov.  They  were  considered 
by  the  Romans  a  kind  of  peach,  and 
were  supposed  to  take  their  name  from 
their  ripening  earlier  than  the  ordinary 
peach. 

Maturescunt  sestate  pracocia  intra  triginta 
annos  reperta  et  primo  denariis  singulis  venun- 
data. — Pliny,  N.  H.  xv.  zi. 
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It  may  be  doubted,  however,  whether 
the  Lat.  pracoqua  was  not  an  adapt- 
ation. It  is  certain  that  the  apricot 
was  introduced  from  Armenia,  and  the 
fruit  is  still  called  barkuk  in  Persian.  It 
is  far  more  likely  that  the  name  should 
have  been  imported  with  the  fruit  into 
Italy  than  that  the  Persians  should  have 
adopted  the  Latin  name  of  a  native 
fruit. — Marsh. 

Apron.  A  cloth  worn  in  front  for  the 
protection  of  the  clothes,  by  corruption 
for  napron, 

— ^And  therewith  to  wqje 
She  madet  and  with  her  napron  feir  and  white 

ywash 
She  wyped  soft  her  eyen  for  tens  that  she  outlash. 

Chaucer,  Beryn.  Prol.  31. 

Still  called  nappem  [pronounced  nap- 
pron  in  Cleveland.  J.  C.  A.]  in  the  N.  of 
rl. — Hall.  Naprun,  or  barm-cloth. — Pr. 
Pm.  From  OFr.  naperon^  properly  the 
intensitive  of  nape^  a  cloth,  as  napkin  is 
the  diminutive.  Naperon^  grande  nappe. 
— Roquefort.  Naperon  is  explained  by 
H^cart,  a  small  cloth  put  upon  the  table- 
cloth during  dinner,  to  preserve  it  from 
stains,  and  taken  away  before  dessert,  a 
purpose  precisely  analogous  to  that  for 
which  an  apron  is  used.  '  Un  beau 
service  de  damass^  de  Sil^sie ;  la  nappe, 
le  naperon  et  24  serviettes.' — About.  Ma- 
delon.  The  loss  or  addition  of  an  initial 
n  to  words  is  very  common,  and  fre- 
quently we  are  unable  to  say  whether  the 
consonant  has  been  lost  or  added. 

Thus  we  have  nauger  and  au^er^  newt 
and  ewtey  or  efty  nawl  and  awlynompire 
and  umpire,  and  the  same  phenomenon 
is  common  in  other  European  languages. 

Apt.  Lat.  aptusy  fastened  close,  con- 
nected, and  thence  tit,  suitable,  proper. 

Aqueous. — ^Aquatic.  Lat.  aqua,  San- 
scr.  apy  Gr.  aa,  Alban.  ughe,  water ; 
Goth,  ahva,  OHG.  aha,  a  river. 

Arable.    Lat.  aro,  OE.  ear,  to  plough. 

Arbiter. — ^Arbitrate.  The  primary 
sense  of  Lat  arbiter  is  commonly  given 
as  an  eye-witness,  from  whence  that  of 
an  umpire  or  judge  is  supposed  to  be 
derived,  as  a  witness  specially  called  in 
for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  ques- 
tion under  trial.  But  there  is  no  recog- 
nised derivation  in  Latin  which  would 
account  for  either  of  these  significations. 
A  rational  explanation  may,  however,  be 
found  in  Fin. 

There  is  a  common  tendency  in  an  un- 
informed state  of  society  to  seek  for  the 
resolution  of  doubtful  questions  of  suffi- 
cient interest  by  the  casting  of  lots  in 
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some  shape  or  other.  Thus  in  Latin 
sorSy  a  lot,  is  taken  in  the  sense  of  an 
oracle,  and  sortilegus  is  a  soothsayer, 
one  who  gives  oracles,  or  answers  ques- 
tions by  the  casting  of  lots ;  and  this 
doubtless  is  the  origin  of  E.  sorcerer^ 
sorcery,  Albanian,  mort,  a  lot,  shortdr^ 
a  soothsayer.  Now  one  of  the  points 
upon  which  the  cunning  man  of  the 
present  day  is  most  frequently  consulted 
is  the  finding  of  lost  property,  and  a 
dispute  upon  such  a  subject  among  a 
barbarous  people  would  naturally  be  re- 
ferred to  one  who  was  supposed  to  have 
supernatural  means  of  knowing  the  truth. 
Thus  the  lots-man  or  soothsayer  would 
naturally  be  called  in  as  arbiter  or  dooms- 
man.  Now  we  find  in  Fin.  arpa,  a  lot, 
symbol,  divining  rod,  or  any  instnmient 
of  divination ;  arpa-mieSy  (mies:=maLn,) 
sortium  ductor,  arbiter,  hariolus ;  arpelen, 
arwe/ia,  to  decide  by  lot,  to  divine  ;  ar- 
wata,  conjicio,  auguror,  asstimo,  arbitror ; 
arwaajay  arbiter  in  re  censendi ;  .arweloy 
arbitrium,  opinio,  conjectura;  arwausy 
conjectura,  aestimatio  arbitraria.  It  will 
be  observed  in  how  large  a  proportion  of 
these  cases  the  Lat.  arbiter  and  its  de- 
rivatives are  used  in  explanation  of  the 
Fin.  words  derived  from  arpa. 

Arbour.  From  OE.  herberey  originally 
sigpiifying  a  place  for  the  cultivation  of 
herbs,  a  pleasure-ground,  garden,  sub- 
sequently applied  to  the  bower  or  rustic 
shelter  which  commonly  occupied  the 
most  conspicuous  situation  in  the  garden ; 
and  thus  the  etymological  reference  to 
herbs  being  no  longer  apparent,  the  spell- 
ing was  probably  accommodated  to  the 
notion  of  being  sheltered  by  trees  or 
shrubs  {arbor). 

This  path 

I  followid  till  it  me  brought 

To  a  right  plesaunt  ktrbir  wel  ywrought. 

Which  that  benchid  was,  and  with  tuifis  new 

Freshly  tumid 

The  hegge  also  that  yedin  in  compas 
And  closid  in  all  the  grene  herbere. 
With  Sycamor  was  set  and  Eglatere, — 
And  shapin  was  this  herbir^  rofe  and  all, 
As  is  a  pretty  parlour. 

Chaucer.  Flower  and  Leaf. 

It  growyth  in  a  gardyn,  quod  he. 

That  God  made  hymselve, 

Amyddes  mannes  body, 

The  mpre  (root)  is  of  that  stokke, 

Herte  highte  the  herber 

That  it  inne  groweth. — P.  P.  2.  331. 

The  word  is  still  used  in  its  ancient 
meaning  at  Shrewsbury,  where  the  differ- 
ent guilds  have  separate  little  pleasure- 
gardens  with  their  summer-houses  each 
within  its  own  fence,  in  the  midst  of  an 
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open  field  outside  the  town,  and  over  the 
gate  of  one  of  these  gardens  is  written 

*  Shoemakers'  Arbour.' 

This  lady  walked  outright  till  he  might  see  her 
eater  into  a  fine  close  arior :  it  was  of  trees  whose 
bnutcbes  so  interlacod  each  other  that  it  could 
resist  the  stxx>ngest  violence  of  eye-sight. — ^Ar- 
cadia in  R. 

Arch.  A  curved  line,  part  of  a  circle, 
anything  of  a  bowed  form,  as  the  arch  of 
a  bridge.  Lat.  arcus^  a  bow,  which  has 
been  referred  to  W.  gwyrek^  curved, 
^soxagwyro.  to  bend. 

*  Arch, Arrant.  i.-.4fr^  and  its  equiv- 
alents in  the  other  branches  of  Teutonic 
are  used  with  great  latitude  of  meaning. 
In  E.  it  signifies  roguish,  mischievous, 
sly,  and  must  be  identified  with  Dan. 
arrig,  ill-tempered,  troublesome,  G.  arg^ 
bad  of  its  kind,  morally  bad,  mischievous, 
wanton.  Du.  erg^  sly,  malicious.  G.  ein 
crger  knabe^  Du.  een  erg  kindj-^Xi  arch 
boy,  un  malin  enfant,  un  petit  rus^.  The 
earliest  meaning  that  we  can  trace  is  that 
of  ON.  orgTy  AS.  earg^  earhy  faint-hearted, 
sluggish,  timid,  and  in  that  sense  among 
the  Lombards  it  was  the  most  offensive 
term  of  abuse  that  could  be  employed. 

*  Memento  Dux  Ferdulfe  quod  me  esse 
incrtcm  ct  inutilem  dixens,  et  vulgari 
verbo,  arga^  vocaveris.' — Paul  Wame- 
frid.  '  Si  Quis  alium  argam  per  furorem 
damavcrit.  —  Lex.  Langobard.  in  Due. 
Tbcn  from  the  contempt  felt  for  any- 
thing like  timidity  in  those  rough  and 
warlike  times  the  word  acquired  the 
sense  of  worthless,  bad,  exaggerated  in 
degree  when  applied  to  a  l^d  quality. 
ON.  argviiugTy  taxed  with  cowardice, 
contemptible,  bad.  Dan.  det  arrigste 
snavSy  the  most  arrant  trash,  wretdied 
stuff.    OE.  ant/e,  fainthearted. 

Now  thou  seist  he  is  the  beste  knygt. 
And  thou  as  arwt  coward. 

Alisaonder,  3540. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  E.  arrant 
is  essentially  the  same  word,  the  termina- 
tion of  which  is  probably  from  the  mas- 
cuhne  inflection  en  of  the  PL  D.  adjective. 

^f*  ^^^^  ^^ogt  a^  arrant  rogue. — Brem. 
Wtb. 

2.  Arch  in  composition.  Gr.  apjfy^ 
beginning,  a^>^y,  to  be  first.  Ap^*  in 
comp.  signifies  chief  or  principal,  as  in 
^pcic,  A^yyfXoc,  chief  priest,  arch- 
angel This  particle  takes  the  form  of 
tfm  in  It.,  erz  in  G.,  arch  in  E. ;  arci- 
vticovo^  erx-bischof^  arch-bishop.  In  G. 
as  in  E.  it  is  also  applied  to  pre-eminence 
in  evil ;  erz-betriiger^  .an  arch-deceiver  ; 
^ft-vmchertr^  an  arrant  usurer.    Perhaps 
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we  fall  the  more  readily  into  this  appli- 
cation from  the  fact  that  our  version  of 
the  Gr.  particle  is  identical  with  arch 
applied  on  other  grounds  to  pre-eminence 
in  evil. 

Architect.  Gr.  hLpy^irkcrtiiv  (^px4>  and 
rfcraiy,  a  builder,  worker,  from  rcv^w,  to 
construct,  fabricate),  a  chief  builder. 

Archives.  Gr.  apx^^'^)  ^^  court  of 
a  magistrate,  receptacle  where  the  public 
acts  were  kept  The  term  woula  thus 
appear  to  be  connected  with  dpxi^^9  a 
ruler,  apxhy  government,  rule  (princi- 
patus),  and  not  with  ^x^'^'C)  ancient. 
From  &pxiwv  was  formed  Lat.  archivum 
(as  Argive  from  'Apytl^w),  a  repository  for 
records  or  public  documents,  and  hence 
in  modem  languages  the  term  archives 
is  applied  to  the  records  themselves. 

Ardent. — Ardour. — Arson.  Lat  ar- 
deo^  arsuntj  Fr.  ardre,  ars^  to  be  on  fire, 
to  bum  ;  ardor^  burning  heat  Fr.  arson^ 
a  burning  or  setting  on  fire. — Cot 

Arduous.  Lat  arduus^  high,  lofty, 
difficult  to  reach. 

Area.  Lat  area,  a  threshing-floor,  a 
bare  plot  of  ground,  a  court  yard,  an  ex- 
tent of  flat  surface.  Applied  in  modem 
E.  to  the  narrow  yard  between  the  under- 
ground part  of  a  house  and  the  ground  in 
front 

Argrue. — Argument.  Lat  arguo,  to 
demonstrate,  make  clear  or  prove. 

Arid.     Lat.  aridus,  from  areo,  to  dry. 

Aristocracy.  Gr.  iptfrroKpartia  {dpurroCy 
the  best,  bravest,  a  noble,  and  Kpark^f  to 
rule,  exercise  lordship),  ruling  by  the 
nobles,  whence  the  body  of  the  nobles 
collectively. 

Arm.  Sax.  eamty  Lat.  armus,  the 
shoulder-joint,  especially  of  a  brute, 
though  sometimes  applied  to  man.  Con- 
nected with  ramus,  a  branch,  by  Russ. 
ramo  (pi.  ramena),  shoulder ;  Boh.  ram/, 
forearm  ;  rameno,  arm,  shoulder,  branch. 

Aims. — Army.  Lat.  arma,  W.  arf, 
Gael,  arm,  a  weapon.  As  the  arm  itself 
is  the  natural  weapon  of  offence,  it  is  pos- 
sible that  the  word  arm  in  the  sense  of 
weapon  may  be  simply  an  application  of 
the  same  word  as  the  designation  of  the 
bodily  limb. 

From  the  verb  armare,  to  arm,  are 
formed  the  participial  nouns,  It.  armata, 
Sp.  armada,  Fr.  armee,  of  which  the  two 
former  are  confined  by  custom  to  a  naval 
expedition,  while  the  Fr.  armie,  and  our 
army,  which  is  derived  from  it,  are  ap- 
plied only  to  an  armed  body  of  land 
forces,  though  formerly  also  used  in  the 
sense  of  a  naval  expedition. 
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At  Leyes  was  he  and  at  Satalie 

Whanne  they  were  wonne.  and  in  the  grete  see 

In  many  a  noble  arwUe  had  he  be. 

Prol.  Knight's  Tale. 

Aromatio.  Gr.  dptaitariKl^f  from  dpta/Mf 
sweetness  of  odours,  a  sweet  smell. 

Arquebufls.  It.  archibuso  affords  an 
example  of  a  foreign  word  altered  in  order 
to  square  with  a  supposed  etymology.  It 
is  commonly  derived  from  arcOy  a  bow,  as 
the  only  implement  of  analogous  effect 
before  the  invention  of  fire-arms,  and 
buso^  pierced,  hollow.  But  Diez  has  well 
observed  how  incongruous  an  expression 
a  hollow  bow  or  pierced  bow  would  be, 
and  the  true  derivation  is  the  Du.  haeck- 
buyse^  haeck-busse^  properly  a  gun  fired 
from  a  rest,  from  haeck^  the  hook  or 
forked  rest  on  which  it  is  supported,  and 
busse^  G.  biichse^  a  fire-arm.  From 
haecke-busse  it  became  harquebuss^  and 
in  It.  archibuso  or  arcobu^^  as  if  from 
arco^  a  bow.  In  Scotch  it  was  called  a 
hagbut  ofcrochej  Fr.  arquebus  d  croc. — 
Jamieson. 

Arrack.  Ptg.  araca,  orraca,  rak. 
From  Arab,  arac^  sweat ;  ^arac  at-tamr^ 
sweat  0uice)  of  the  date.  The  name  of 
^arac  or  *araqui  was  first  applied  to  the 
spirit  distilled  from  the  juice  of  the  date- 
tree,  and  extended  by  the  Arabs  to  dis- 
tilled spirit  in  general,  being  applied  by 
us  to  the  rice  spirit  brought  from  the  East 
Indies. — Dozy 

To  Arraign.  In  the  Latin  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  rationes  was  the  term  for 
the  pleadings  in  a  suit ;  rationes  exercere^ 
or  ad  rationes  stare^  to  plead ;  mittere  or 
ponere  ad  rationes^  or  arrationare  (whence 
in  OFr.  arraisonner^  aresner^  aregnier, 
arraign€f)^  to  arraign,  i.  e.  to  call  one  to 
account,  to  require  him  to  plead,  to 
place  him  under  accusation. 

Thos  sal  ilk  man  at  his  endyng 
Be  putted  til  an  hard  rekenyng, 
And  be  aresarud^  als  right  es 
Of  alle  his  mysdedys,  mare  and  les. 

Pricke  of  Conscience,  a46a 

In  like  manner  was  formed  derationare, 
to  clear  one  of  the  accusation,  to  deraign, 
to  justify,  to  refute. 

Arrant.  Pre-eminent  in  something 
bad,  as  an  arrant  fool,  thief,  knave.  '  An 
erraunt  usurer.' — Pr.  Pm.    See  Arch. 

To  Array.  It.  arredare,  to  prepare 
or  dispose  beforehand,  to  get  ready. 
Arredare  una  casa,  to  furnish  a  house ; 

^uno  vascello,to  equip  a  ship.  Arredo, 

household  furniture,  rigging  of  a  ship, 
and  in  the  plural  arredi,  apparel,  raiment, 
as  clothing  is  the  equipment  universally 
necessary.     OFr.    arroyer^   arrier,   to 
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dispose,  set  in  order,  prepare,  fit  out 
The  simple  verb  is  not  extant  in  Italian, 
but  is  preserved  to  us  in  the  ON.  reida^ 
die  fundamental  meaning  of  which  seems 
to  be  to  push  forwards,  to  lay  out  At 
reidd  sverdet,  to  wield  a  sword;  at  r. 
fram  mat,  to  bring  foi;th  food  ;  at  rfeit, 
to  pay  down  money ;  cU  r,  til  rumit,  to 
prepare  the  bed ;  at  r.  hey  a  hestinom,  to 
carry  hay  on  a  horse.  Sw.  reda,  to  pre- 
pare, to  set  in  order,  to  arrange ;  reda  ett 
skepfi,  to  equip  a  vessel ;  reda  til  mid- 
dagen,  to  prepare  dinner.  The  same 
word  is  preserved  in  the  Scotch,  to  red, 
to  red  up,  to  put  in  order,  to  dress ;  to 
red  the  road,  to  cleai;  the  way. — ^Jam. 

The  meaning  of  the  LaX,paro,paratus^ 
seems  to  have  been  developed  on  an 
analogous  plan.  The  fundamental  mean- 
ing of  the  simple  paro  seems  to  be  to 
lay  out,  to  push  forwards.  Thus  separo 
is  to  lay  thmgs  by  themselves ;  compara 
to  place  them  side  by  side ;  preparo,  to 
lay  them  out  beforehand;  and  the  It. 
Parare,  to  ward  off. 

To  Arrest.  Lat.  restare,  to  remain 
behind,  to  stand  still.  It.  arrestare,  Fr. 
arrester,  to  bring  one  to  stand,  to  seize 
his  person. 

To  Arrive.  Mid.  Lat  adripare,  to 
come  to  shore,  from  ripa,  bank,  shore ; 
then  generalised.  It  arrivare,  Sp.  or- 
ribar,  Fr.  arriver,  to  arrive. — Die^ 

Arrogant.  Lat  ad  and  rogo,  to  ask. 
Sibi  aliquid  arrogare,  to  ascribe  some- 
thing to  onesetf;  arrogans^  claiming 
more  than  one's  due. 


'.  ON.  or,  gen.  orvar,  an  arrow; 
or-vamar,  missiles,  probably  from  their 
whirring  through  the  air;  ^brifamar 
flugo  hvinandi  yfir  haufut  theim,'  the 
arrows  flew  whizzing  over  their  heads. — 
Saga  Sverris.  p.  26.  On  the  same  prin- 
ciple It  /reccia,  an  arrow,  may  be  com- 
pared with  Fr.  frissement  d*un  trait,  the 
whizzing  sound  of  an  arrow. — Cot.  Sw. 
hurra,  to  whirl,  hurl. 

ArsenaL  It,  ar8ana,darsena,tarsana, 
a  dock-yard,  place  of  naval  stores  and 
outfit,  dock.  Sp.  atarazana,  atarasanal, 
a  dock,  covered  shed  over  a  rope-walk. 
From  Arab,  ddr  cinH^a,  ddr-aq-cin^a, 
ddr-aq-^an^a  or  ddr-fana,  a  place  of  con- 
struction or  work.  It  is  applied  by 
Edrisi  to  a  manufacture  of  Morocco 
leather.  Ibn-Khaldoun  <^uotes  an  order 
of  the  Caliph  Abdalmehc  to  build  at 
Tunis  *  a  dAr-dnd^a  for  the  construction 
of  everything  necessary  for  the  equip- 
ment and  armament  of  vessels.*  Pedro 
de  Aloda  translates  atarasana  by  the 
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Arab.  dAr  a  dnd^a. — Engelmaim   and 

Dozy. 

Oportet  od  IDfiis  (navigi!)  oonservadonem  in 
locum  prrtiahi  ooopertiim,  qui  locus,  ubi  dictuiii 
oonaenratur  navigium,  Aisena  vulgariter  appelr 
htar. — Samxtus  in  Dnc. 

Anon.  See  Ardent. 
Art  The  exercise  of  skill  or  invenUon 
in  the  prodaction  of  some  material  object 
or  intellectual  effect;  the  rules  and 
method  of  well  doing  a  thing ;  skill,  con- 
trivance, cunning. 

Art  and  part,  when  a  person  is  both 
the  contriver  of  a  crime  and  takes  part 
in  the  execution,  but  commonly  in  the 
negative,  neither  art  nor  part.  From 
the  Lat.  nee  arti/ex  nee  parUceps^  neither 
contriver  nor  partaker. 

Artery.  Gr.  d^nipiaf  an  air-receptacle 
(supposed  from  ai}p,  and  rtipiv,  to  keep, 
pi^^erve),  the  windpipe,  and  thence  apy 
pulsating  blood-channel. 

Arti^oka  Venet.  articiocoj  Sp.  al' 
cackofaj  Arab,  'at-charschu/aj  It.  car- 
dofa, — Diez. 

Article.  Lat  artieulus,  diminutive 
of  artnsj  a  joint,  a  separate  element  or 
member  of  anything,  an  instant  of  time, 
a  single  member  of  a  sentence,  formerly 
applied  to  any  part  of  speech,  as  tum^ 
est,  pnsque  (Forcellini),  out  ultimately 
confined  to  the  particles  the  and  an^  the 
efica  of  which  is  to  designate  one  par- 
ticular individual  of  the  species  men- 
tioned, or  to  show  that  the  assertion 
ai^klies  to  some  one  individual,  and  not 
to  the  kind  at  large. 

Artilleiy.  We  find  in  Middle  Latin 
the  term  ars^  and  the  derivative  artiji- 
duMy  applied  in  general  to  the  implement 
with  which  anythmg  is  done,  and  specially 
to  the  implements  of  war,  on  the  same 
principle  that  the  Gr.  fufx^vy^f  the  equi- 
valent of  the  Lat.  arSy  gave  rise  to  the 
word  machina^  a  machine^  and  on  which 
the  word  engine  is  derived  from  the  Lat 
mgemum^  a  contrivance.  Thus  a  statute 
of  the  year  1352  enacts : 

Qood  nulla  peisoo»-— sit  ausa  venari  in  ne- 
Boribos  consulmn — sub  poena  perdendi— «r^^, 
teu  tDstnnnenta  cum  quibus  fieret  venatio  pne- 
dictiL — Due. 

Com  magnis  bombaidis  et  pluiimis  diversis 
itrttJUialiSmj. — Due. 

From  ars  seems  to  have  been  formed  the 
Fr.  verb  artillery  in  the  general  sense  of 
exercising  a  handicraft,  or  performing 
skilled  work,  subsequently  applied  to  the 
manufacturing  or  supplying  with  muni- 
tions of  war.  In  testimony  of  the  more 
general  sense  we   find  artiliaria^  and 
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thence  the  modem  Fr.  atelier^  a  work- 
shop: 

Quod  eligantur  duo  legales  homines  qui 
vadant  cum  officiali  ad  visitandum  onines  ar- 
tiliarias  exercenits  arUm  fannarum. — Stat 
A.  D.  1360,  in  Due 

Artillementy  artilleries  is  given  by 
Roquefort  in  the  sense  of  implement, 
furniture,  equipment,  as  well  as  instru- 
ment of  war,  and  the  word  is  used  by 
Rymer  in  the  more  general  sense : — 

Decern  et  octo  discos  argenti,  unum  calicem 
ai^genteum,  unum  parvum  tintinnabulum  pro 
missft,  &c.,  et  omnes  alias  ariiiiarias  sibi  com- 
petentes. 

A  statute  of  Edward  IL  shows  what 
was  understood  by  artillery  in  that  day : 

Item  ordfnatum  est  quod  sit  unus  artillator 
qui  fociat  balistas,  carellos,  arcos,  sagittas, 
umceas,  spiculas,  et  alia  arma  necessaria  pro 
gainiaonjbus  castronun. 

So,  in  the  Book  of  Samuel,  speakine 
of  bow  and  arrows,  it  is  said,  'And 
Jonathan  gave  his  artillery  to  the  lad, 
and  said,  Go  carry  them  to  the  city.' 

Ab,  The  comparison  of  the  G.  dialects 
shows  that  oj  is  a  contraction  fi'om  ail- 
so;  AS.  eallswa;  G.  also,  alsy  as  (Schiilze, 
Schmeiler),  OFris.  alsa^  alse^  als,  asa^ 
ase,  as  (Richthofen).  *  als  auch  wir  verge- 
ben  unsem  schuldigem,'  as  we  also  for- 
give our  debtors. — Schmeiler.  Alsoy  sic, 
omnino,  taliter,  ita. — Kilian.  Fris.  *  alsa 
grate  bote  alsa*  G. ' eben  so  grosse  busse 
o/x/  as  great  a  fine  as ;  Fris. '  alsoe  graet 
alsy*  *  alsoe  graet  ende  alsoe  lytich  als*  as 
great  and  as  small  as  ;  '  alsoe  ofte  alsy  as 
often  as. 

In  0£.  we  often  find  als  for  also^ 

Schyr  Edward  that  bad  sic  valour 

Was  dede ;  and  Jhone  Stewart  alsua. 

And  Jbone  the  Sowllis  als  with  tha 

And  othyr  als  of  thar  company. — ^Bnice,  xii.  795. 

Schir  Edward  that  day  wald  nocht  ta 

His  cot  armour ;  but  Gib  Harper, 

That  men  held  als  withoutyn  per 

Off  his  estate,  had  on  that  day 

All  hale  Schir  Edwaxdis  array. — Bruce,  xii.  78a. 

i.  e.  whom  men  held  as  without  equal  of 
his  station. 

So  in  German, '  ein  solcher,  €lIs  er  ist,' 
— such  a  one  as  he  is. — Schmeiler.  In 
expressions  like  as  great  asy  where  two 
as  correspond  to  each  other,  the  Germans 
render  the  first  by  sOy  the  second  by  alsj 
in  OE.  the  first  was  commonly  written 
alsy  the  second  aSy 

Thaiwer 
To  Werls  water  cummyn  als  ner 
As  on  othyr  halff  their  fiaiyis  wer. 

Bruce,  »▼.  109. 
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Of  all  that  grete  tresoure  that  ever  he  biwan 
A  Is  bare  was  his  towere  at  Job  the  powere  man. 

R.  Brunne. 

But  this  is  probably  only  because  the  se- 
cond aSf  having  less  emphasis  upon  it 
than  the  first,  bore  more  contraction, 
just  as  we  have  seen  in  the  corresponding 
Frisian  expressions  that  the  first  as  is 
rendered  by  alsoey  the  second  by  als.  In 
other  cases  the  Frisian  expression  is  just 
the  converse  of  the  G.  Fris.  alsa  lon^e 
sa  =  G.  50  langt  als,  as  long  as ;  Fns. 
asafirsa — G.  so  weit  als,  as  far  as  ;  Fris. 
alsa  fir  sa,  in  so  far  as. 

dA^cetic.  Gr.  dcrciircffdc  (acTKcw,  to  prac- 
tise, exercise  as  an  art),  devoted  to  the 
?ractice  of  sacred  duties,  meditation,  &c. 
[ence  the  idea  of  exercising  rigorous 
self-discipline. 

Ash.  I.  The  tree.  AS.  asc,  ON.  askr, 
2.  Dust.  Goth,  azgo,  as.  asca,  ON.  aska, 
Esthon.  ask,  refiise,  dung. 

Airiilar.  Hewn  stone.  OFr.  aiseler, 
Sc.  aislair.  *Entur  le  temple — fud  un 
murs  de  treiz  estruiz  de  aiselers  qui  bien 
furent  polis  : ' — tribus  ordinibus  lapidum 
politorunL — Livre  des  Rois.  *A  mason 
cannocht  hew  ain  evin  aislair  without 
directioun  of  his  rewill.' — Jam.  Fr. 
'bouttice,  an  ashlar  or  binding-stone  in 
building.' — Cot. 

Fr.  aiseler  seems  to  be  derived  from 
aisselle  (Lat.  axilla),  the  hollow  beneath 
the  arm  or  between  a  branch  and  the 
stem  of  a  tree,  applied  to  the  angle 
between  a  rafter  and  the  wall  on  which 
it  rests,  or  between  two  members  of  a 
compound  beam  in  centering.  Aisselier, 
then,  or  esselier,  in  carpentry,  is  the 
bracket  which  supports  a  beam,  or  the 
Guartering-piece  which  clamps  a  rafter  to 
tne  wall  (pi^ce  de  bois  qu'on  assemble 
dans  un  chevron  et  dans  la  rainure,  pour 
cintrer  des  quartiers  (Gattel)  ;  pour  for- 
mer les  quartiers  dans  une  charpente  h. 
lambris  ;  qui  sert  k  former  les  cintres,  ou 
cjui  soutient  par  les  bouts  les  entrans  ou 
tirans. — Trevoux).  From  thus  serving  to 
unite  the  segments  of  a  compound  beam 
the  name  seems  to  have  been  transferred 
to  a  binding-stone  in  masonry,  and  thence 
to  any  hewn  and  squared  stone  mixed 
with  nibblestone  in  building. 

To  Aak.  AS.  acsian,  ascian,  ON.  askia, 
G.  heischen, 

•  Aflknace,  dA^kaunt.  OFr.  a  scanche, 
de  travers,  en  loi^ant. — Palsgr.  831.  It. 
schiancio,  athwart,  across,  against  the 
grain  ;  aschiandare,  to  go  awry  ;  scan- 
zare,  scansare,  to  turn  aside,  slip  aside, 
walk  by. — Fl.      Both   askant  and    the 
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synonymous  aslant  xascf\^  traced  through 
Sc.  asklent,  askew,  to  ^ , ysglentio,  OFr. 
esclincher,  to  slip  or  slide.  En  etclenk- 
aunt  (esclenchant),  obliquando. — Nec- 
cham  in  Nat.  Antiq.  Then  by  the  loss  of 
the  /  on  the  one  hand,  askauntj  and  of 
the  k  on  the  other,  Sw.  slinta,  to  slide, 
and  E.  aslant.  The  rudiment  of  the  lost 
/  is  seen  in  the  i  of  It.  schiancio,  and 
wholly  obliterated  in  scanzare.  The  Du. 
schuin,  N.  skjdns  (pron.  shoni),  oblique, 
wry,  i  skjons,  awry,  seem  to  belong  to  a 
totally  different  root  connected  with  E. 
shun,  shunt,  to  push  aside,  move  aside. 

Askew.  ON.  skeifr,  Dan.  skjcru,  0. 
schief,  schdf,  schieb,  schiebicht,  oblique, 
wry ;  ON.  d  skd,  askew.  Gr.  <TKat&^, 
Lat.  sccevus,  properly  oblique,  then  left, 
on  the  left  hand  ;  ffcat^y  mSfta,  a  wry 
mouth. 

From  G.  schieben,  to  shove,  as  shown 
by  Du.  schuin,  oblique,  compared  with 
£.  shun,  shunt,  to  push  aside.  G.  vers- 
chieben,  to  put  out  of  its  place,  to  set 
awry. 

Asperity.    Lat  asper,  rough. 

To  Aspire.— dA^pirate.  Lat.  aspiro, 
to  pant  after,  to  pretend  to,  from  spiro^ 
to  breathe.  The  Lat.  aspiro  is  also  used 
for  the  strong  breathing  employed  in 
pronouncing  the  letter  h,  thence  called 
the  aspirate,  a  term  etymologically  un- 
connected with  the  spiritus  asper  of  the 
Latin  grammarians. 

Ass.    Lat.  asinus,  G.  esel,  Pol.  osioL 

To  Assail. — ^Assault.  Lat.  satire,  to 
leap,  to  spring ;  Fr.  saillir,  to  sally,  to 
leap  ;  assaillir,  to  assail,  to  set  upon, 
whence  assault,  assailing  or  setting  upon. 

Assart.  A  cleared  place  in  a  wood. 
Fr.  essart.  Mid.  Lat.  exartum,  essartum, 
assartum,  sartum. 

Essarta  vulgo  dicuntur — quando  forestse,  nc- 
mora,  vel  dumeta  qnaelibet — succiduntur,  quibus 
succisis  ei  radicitus  evulsis  terra  subvertitur  et 
excoUtiir. — Lib.  Scacch.  in  Due 

£t  quicquid  in  toto  territorio  Laussiniaoo  di- 
ruptum  et  exstirpatum  est  quod  vulgo  dicitur 
cxsurs. — Chart.  A.  D.  1196,  in  Due 

From  eX'Saritum,  grubbed  up. — Diez. 
Lat.  sarrio,  sario,  to  hoe,  to  weed. 

Aswassin. .  Hashish  is  the  name  of  an 
intoxicating  drug  prepared  from  hemp  in 
use  among  the  natives  of  the  East.  Hence 
Arab.  *  Haschischin,'  a  name  given  to  the 
members  of  a  sect  in  Syria  who  wound 
themselves  up  by  doses  of  hashish  to 
perform  at  all  risk  the  orders  of  their 
Lord,  known  as  the  Sheik,  or  Old  Man 
of  the  Mountain.  As  the  murder  of  his 
enemies  would  be  the  most  dreaded  of 
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these  behests,  the  name  o(  Assassin  was 
given  to  one  commissioned  to  perfonn  a 
murder;  assassinatwn,  a  murder  per- 
fonned  by  one  lying  in  wait  for  that 
special  purpose. — Diez.  De  Sacy,  Mem. 
deHnstitut,  1818. 

To  Assay.  Lat  exigere,  to  examine, 
to  prove  by  examination ;  '  annulis  ferreis 
ad  certum  pondus  exactis  pro  numnio 
utuntur,'  iron  rings  proved  of  a  certain 
weight — Cassar.  Hence,  exagium,  a 
weighii^,  a  trial,  standard  weight. 
'E^o^iov,  pensitatio  ;  UayiaCw,  examino, 
perpendo. — GL  in  Due. 

Deponderibus  quoque,  nt  fraus  penitus  aznpu- 
tctur,  a  nobis  agantur  txagia  (proof  spedmens) 
qose  sine  fraude  debent  custodiri. — Novell.  The- 
odosiiin  Due. 

Habetis  aginam  (a  balance),  exagium  facite, 
qnanadmodim  vultis  ponderate. — Zoio,  ibid.  . 

From  exagium  was  formed  the  It.  sag- 
pOt  a  proof  trial,  sample,  taste  of  any- 
thing; assaggiare,  to  prove,  try,  taste, 
whence  Fr.  essa^er,  to  try,  and  E.  assay ^ 
«ja/.— Mur.  Diss.  27,  p.  585. 

To  ABsemble.  The  origin  of  Lat. 
simuly  together,  at  once,  is  probably  the 
radical  sam,  very  widely  spread  in  the 
sense  of  same,  self.  The  locative  case 
of  Fin.  sama,  the  same,  is  samalla^  ad- 
verbially used  in  the  sense  of  at  once,  to- 
gether, which  seems  to  explain  the  forma- 
tion of  Lat.  simuL  From  simul,  insimul^ 
were  formed  It.  insieme,  Fr.  ensemble, 
together ;  assembler,  to  draw  together, 
i  assembler  J  to  meet  or  flock  together; 
whence  E.  assemble.  In  the  Germanic 
branch  of  language  we  have  Goth,  sama, 
the  same ;  samana  (corresponding  to  Fin. 
samalla),  Sw.  samman,  G.  zusammen, 
AS.  //  somne,  to  the  same  place,  together  ; 
samnian,  somnian,  Sw.  sammla,  Dan. 
uimle,  G.  versammeln,  to  collect,  to  assem- 
ble. The  OE.  assemble  was  often  used 
in  the  special  sense  of  joining  in  battle. 

Bjr  Carfaame  eusemblyd  thai ; 
Thare  was  bard  fychting  as  I  haxde  say. 

Wyntown  in  Jam. 

And  in  old  Italian  we  find  sembiaglia  in 
the  same  sense.  '  La  varatta  era  fomita. 
Non  poteo  a  sio  patre  dare  succurso.  Non 
poteo  essere  a  la  sembiaglia,*  In  the 
Latin  translation,  'conflictui  interesse 
nequibat' —  Hist  Rom.  Fragm.  in  Mu- 
ratori. 

To  AueM.  Assidere,  assessum,  to  sit 
down,  was  used  in  Middle  Lat.  in  an 
active  sense  for  to  set,  to  impose  a  tax  ; 
assidere  lalliamy  in  Fr.  asseoir  la  taille^ 
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to  fix  a  certain  amount  upon  each  indi- 
vidual 

Provisam  est  generaliter  quod  praedicta  quad- 
ragesima  hoc  modo  assideatur  et  colligatur. — 
Math.  Paris,  A.  D.  133a. 

Et  fuit  quodlibet  feodum  militare  assessum 
tunc  ad  40  sol — Due. 

dA^sets,  in  legal  language,  are  funds 
for  the  satisfaction  of  certain  demands. 
Commonly  derived  from  Fr.  asses,  but  in 
0£.  it  was  commonly  written  asseth. 

And  if  it  suffice  not  for  asseth, — P.  Plowman, 
p.  94. 

And  Pilat  willing  to  make  aseeth  to  the  people 
left  to  hem  BarabbiGis. — ^Wiclif,  Mark  15. 

And  though  on  heapes  that  lie  him  by, 
Yet  never  shall  make  his  lichesse 
Asseth  unto  his  greediness. — R.  R. 

VidJki^aceethe  {makynseelke — K.),  satis- 
facio. — Pr.  Pm.  *  Now  then,  rise  and  go 
forthe  and  spekyng  do  aseethe  to  thy 
servauntis  * — Wicliffe ;  satisfac  servis  tuis 
— ^Vulgate.  'Therefore  I  swore  to  the 
hows  of  Heli  that  the  wickedness  of  his 
hows  shall  not  be  doon  aseeth  before  with 
slain  sacrificis  and  giftis.' — Wiclif,  In 
the  Vulgate,  expietur,  Assyth,  sithe,  to 
make  compensation,  to  satisfy.  '  I  have 
gotten  my  heart's  site  on  him.* — Lye  in 
Junius,  v.  sythe,  GaeL  sioth,  sith,  peace, 
quietness,  rest  from  war,  reconciliation ; 
sithich,  calm,  pacify,  assuage,  reconcile ; 
W.  hedd,  tranquillity,  heddu,  to  pacify ; 
Pol.  Bohem.  syt,  syfy,  satisfied,  full ; 
Bohem.  sytUi,  to  satisfy. 

The  Lat.  satis,  enough ;  ON.  scett,  satH, 
reconciliatio,  scettr,  reconciliatus,  con- 
tentus,  consentiens  ;  sedia,  saturare ;  G. 
sail,  full,  satisfied, — are  doubtless  all 
fundamentally  related. 

AmduouB.  Lat.  assiduus,  sitting 
down,  seated,  constantly  present,  unre- 
mitting. 

dA«8ize.— Assizes.  From  assidere  was 

formed  OFr.  assire,  to  set,  whence  assis, 

set,  seated,  settled ;  assise,  a  set  rate,  a 

tax,  as  assise  of  bread,  the  settled  rate  for 

the  sale  of  bread ;  also  a  set  day,  whence 

cour  d'assise,  a  coiut  to  be  held  on  a  set 

day,  E.  assises. 

Ballivos  nostros  posuimus  qui  in  baliviis  suis 
singulis  mensibus  ponent  unum  diem  qui  dicitur 
Assisia  in  quo  omnes  illi  qui  clamorem  fadent 
recipient  jus  suum.— Charta  Philip  August.  A.D. 
Z190,  in  Due. 

Assisa  in  It.  is  used  for  a  settled  pattern 
of  dress,  and  is  the  origin  of  £.  sise,  a 
settled  cut  or  make. 

To  Assoil.  To  acquit.  Lat.  absol- 
vere,  to  loose  from ;  OFr.  absolver,  ab- 
soiller,  assoiler.—Ko^Qiort,  *  To  whom 
spak  Sampson,  V  shal  purpose  to  yow  a 
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dowtotts  woud,  the  which  if  ye  soylen  to 
me,  &c. ;  forsothe  if  ye  mowen  not  assoyUy 
&c.  And  they  mighten  not  bi  thre  days 
soylen  the  proposicioun/ — ^Wyclif,  Judges 
xiv.  12,  &c. 

To  AMuage.  From  Lat.  suavis,  sweet, 
agreeable,  Prov.  suau^  sweet,  agreeable, 
soft,  tranquil,  OFr.  soef^souef,  sweet,  soft, 
gentle,  arise,  Prov.  assuausar,  assuavar, 
assuaviar^  to  appease,  to  calm,  to  soften. 
Hence,  OFr.  assoua^er,  to  soften,  to  allay, 
answering  to  assuaviar^  as  allager  to  al- 
leviarey  abreger  to  abbreviare^  <igriger  to 
aggraviare^  soulager  to  solleviare* 

Mais  moult  m'  assouagea  \  oingture — R.  R.; 
translated  by  Chaucer, 

Now  softening  with  the  ointment 

Asthma.  Gr.  ws^ffM^  panting,  difficult 
breathing. 

To  Astonish.  —  dAstoimd.  —  Stony. 
Fr.  estonneTy  to  astonish,  amaze,  daunt ; 
also  to  stonnUy  benumme  or  dull  the 
senses  of. — Cotgr.  The  form  astonish 
shows  that  estonnir  must  also  have 
been  in  use.  According  to  Diez,  from 
Lat*  eUtonare^  attonitum  (strengthened 
to  extonari)^  to  thunder  at,  to  stun, 
to  stupefy.  So  in  £.  thunder-struck  is 
used  tor  a  high  degree  of  astonishment. 
But  probably  the  root  ton  in  attonitus  is 
used  rather  as  the  representative  of  a  loud 
overpowering  sound  in  general,  than 
specially  of  Uiunder.  Thus  we  have  din, 
a  loud  continued  noise ;  dint,  a  Mow ;  to 
dun,  to  make  an  importunate  noise; 
dunt,  a  blow  or  stroke ;  to  dunt,  to  con- 
fuse by  noise,  to  stupefy. — Halliwell.  as. 
stuman,  to  strike,  to  stun,  to  make  stupid 
with  noise ;  stunt,  stupened,  foolish  ;  G. 
erstaunen,  to  be  in  the  condition  of  one 
stunned. 

Astute.    Lat.  itstus,  subtilty^  craft. 

Asylum.  Lat.  asylum,  from  Gr. 
JItfvXov  (a  priv.,  and  vvK&m,  to  plunder,  in- 
jure), a  place  inviolable,  safe  oy  the  force 
of  consecration. 

At.  ON.  at,  Dan.  ad,  equivalent  to 
E.  to  before  a  verb,  at  segia^  to  say ;  Lat. 
ad,  to ;  Sanscr.  adhi,  upon. 

Athletic.  Gr.  aOXoc,  a  contest  for  a 
prize  ;  dOX^r^c,  a  proficient  in  muscular 
exercises. 

Atlas.  Gr.  'Arkac,  the  name  of  one 
who  was  fabled  to  support  on  his  shoul- 
ders the  entire  vault  of  heaven,  the  globe ; 
thence,  applied  to  a  book  of  maps  of  the 
countries  of  the  globe :  which  had  com- 
monly a  picture  of  Atlas  supporting  the 
globe  for  a  frontispiece. 
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Atmosphere.  Gr.  ^rfi^,  smoke,  va- 
pour. 

Atom.  Gr.  aroputc  (from  a  privative 
and  ripLtm,  to  cut),  indivisible,  tnat  does 
not  admit  of  cutting  or  separation. 

Atone.  To  brihg  at  one,  to  reconcile, 
and  thence  to  suffer  the  pains  of  what- 
ever sacrifice  is  necessary  to  bring  about 
a  reconciliation. 

If  gentilmen  or  other  of  that  oontrd 
Were  wroth,  she  wolde  bringen  ktm  at  on. 
So  wise  and  ripe  wordes  hadde  she. 

Chaucer  in  R. 

One  God,  one  Mediator  tthat  is  to  sav.  advo* 
cate,  intercessor,  or  an  aione-moAer)  between 
God  and  man. — ^Tyndall  in  R. 

Lod.   Is   there  divisioo   'twixt  my  Lord  and 

Cassio? 
Des,  A  most  unhappy  one ;  I  would  do  mach 
T  tUtome  them  for  the  love  I  bear  to  Cassio. 

Otbdlo. 

The  idea  of  reconciliation  was  expressed 

in  the  same  way  in  Fr. 

II  ot  amis  et  anemis ; 
Or  sont-U  tot  d  un  mis. 

Fab.  et  Contes.  i.  i8i. 

OE.  to  one,  to  unite,  to  join  in  one. 

David  saith  the  rich  folk  that  embraoeden  and 
oneden  all  hir  herte  to  treasourof  this  world  shall 
slepe  in  the  sleping  of  deth . — Chaucer  in  R. 

Put  together  and  onyd,  continuus  ;  put 
together  but  not  onyd,  contiguus. — Fr. 
Pm. 

Precisely  the  converse  of  this  expres- 
sion is  seen  in  G.  entzweyen,  to  disunite, 
sew  dissension,  from  ensnvey,  in  two; 
sich  entzweyen,  to  quarrel,  faU  into  vari- 
ance.— Kiittn. 

AtrociouB.  Lat.  atrox,  fierce,  barfoar* 
ous,  cruel. 

To  Attach.— Attack.  These  word^ 
though  now  distinct,  are  bodi  derived 
from  the  It  attaccare,  to  fasten,  to  hang. 
Venet.  tacare;  Piedm.  tachi,  to  festen. 
Hence  in  Fr.  the  double  form,  eUtacher. 
to  tie,  to  fasten,  to  stick,  to  attach,  and 
attaquer,  properly  to  fasten  on,  to  begin 
a  quarrel.  S^attacher  is  also  used  in  the 
same  sense ;  s^attacher  d,  to  coape,  scufi9e, 
grapple,  fight  with.—  Cotgr.    It.  attacare 

un  chiodo,  to  fasten  a  nail; la  guer- 

ra,  to  commence  war ; la  battaglia, 

to  engage  in  battle ; il  fuoco,  to  set 

on  fire ;  attaccarsi  il  fuoco,  to  catch  fire ; 
di  parole,  to  quarrel. 

To  attach  one,  in  legal  language,  is  to 
lay  hold  of  one,  to  apprehend  him  tmder 
a  charge  of  criminality. 

Attainder.— Attaint.  Fr.  attaindre 
(OFr.  attainder — Roquef.),  to  reach  or 
attain  unto,  hit  or  strike  in  reaching,  to 
overtake,  bring  to  pass,  also  to  attaint  or 
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convict,  also  to  accuse  or  charge  with. — 
Cotgr.  The  institution  of  a  judicial  ac- 
cusation is  compared  to  the  pursuit  of  an 
enemy ;  the  proceedings  are  called  a  suit^ 
¥t»  piursutU  en  jugemeniy  and  the 
agency  of  the  plaintiff  is  e3q>ressed  by 
the  verb  prosequi^  to  pursue.  In  follow- 
ing out  the  metaphor  the  conduct  of  Uie 
suit  to  a  successnil  issue  in  the  convic- 
tion of  the  accused  is  expressed  by  the 
Ted>  aitingerey  Fr.  atUundre,  which  sig- 
nifies the  apprehension  of  the  object  of  a 
chase. 

Quern  fugienteiD  dictus  Raimnndus  oHuxit, 
Hence  the  Fr.  atttUnte  d'une  cause,  the 
gain  of  a  suit ;  attcdndre  le  meffait,  to  fix 
die  charge  of  a  crime  upon  one,  to  prove 
a  crime. — Carp.  Atains  du  fet,  convicted 
of  the  £ict,  caught  by  it,  having  it  brought 
home  to  one. — Roquef. 

Attire.  OFr.  atouVy  attour,  a  French 
hood,  also  any  kind  of  tire  or  attire  for  a 
woman's  head.  Damciselle  d*atour,  the 
waiting-woman  that  uses  to  dress  or  attire 
her  mistress — Cotgr.,  —  a  tirewoman, 
Attouriy  tired,  attired,  dressed,  trimmed, 
adorned.  Attoumer,  to  attire,  deck, 
dress.  Atioumeur,  one  that  waits  in  the 
chamber  to  dress  his  master  or  his  mis^ 
tress. 

The  original  sense  of  attiring  w^  that 
of  preparing  or  getting  ready  for  a  certain 
purpose,  from  £e  notion  of  turning  to- 
waids  i^  by  a  similar  train  of  thought  to 
that  by  which  the  sense  of  dress^  clothing, 
is  derived  ^om  directing  to  a  certain  end, 
preparing  for  it,  clothing  being  the  most 
universally  necessary  of  all  preparations. 

He  aUired  him  to  battle  with  folc  that  he  had. 

R.  Bnuine  in  R« 

What  does  the  king  of  Fiance  ?  atires  him  good 
navie. — Ibid. 

The  change  from  atour  to  attire  is 
smgdar,  but  we  find  them  used  with  ap- 
parent indifference. 

By  her  atire  so  bright  and  shene 

Men  might  perceve  well  and  sene 

She  was  not  of  Religlotm, 

Nor  tt'  il  I  make  mendoun 

Nor  of  robe,  nor  of  tresour. 

Of  brodke,  neither  of  her  rich  o/Vmtt.-^R.  R. 

Rkhe  atyr^  noble  Testure, 

Bete  robe  ou  ricbe  pelure. — Polit.  Songs. 

OFr.  aiirer,  attirer^  atirier^  ajuster, 
convenir,  accorder,  omer,  decorer,  parer, 
preparer,  disposer,  regler. — Roquefort 

I  tyer  an  egg :  je  accoustre :  I  tyer 
with  garments:  je  habille  and  je  ac- 
coustre.— Palsgr. 

Attitude.  Posture  of  body.  It.  atto^ 
from  Lat  agere^  actum,  act,  action,  pos- 
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ture;  It.  attitudine,  promptness,  dis- 
position to  act,  and  also  simply  posture, 
attitude. 

Attorney.  Mid.  Lat.  attomatusy  one 
put  in  the  turn  or  place  of  another,  one 
appointed  to  execute  an  office  on  behalf 
of  another. 

Li  atomi  est  cfl  qui  pardevant  justice  est 
atortU  pour  aucun  en  Eschequier  ou  en  Assise 
pour  poursuivre  et  pour  defendre  sa  droituie.— • 
J  us  Municipale  Nonnannorum,  in  Due* 

Auburn.  Now  applied  to  a  rich  red- 
brown  colour  of  hair,  but  originally  it 
probably  designated  what  we  now  call 
flaxen  hair.  The  meaning  of  the  word 
is  simply  whitish.  It.  albumOy  the  white 
or  sapwood  of  timber,  *  also  that  whitish 
colour  of  women's  hair  called  an  abum' 
colour^ — FL  *[Cometa]  splendoris  «/- 
humi  radium  producens.' — Due.  In  the 
Walser  dialect  of  the  OTOQn&^dlb  is  used 
in  the  sense  of  yellowish  brown  like  the 
colour  of  a  brown  sheep. — Biihler. 

Auction.  —  Aug^nent.  Lat.  augeo^ 
auctumy  Gr.  attl/m^  Goth,  aukan^  as.  eacoft^ 
to  increase,  to  eke. 

Audacious.  Lat  audax^-acis;  audeo, 
I  dare. 

Audience.— Audit.  In  the  law  lan- 
guage of  the  middle  ages  audire  was 
specially  applied  to  the  solemn  hearing 
of  a  court  of  justice,  whence  audientia 
was  frequently  used  as  synonymous  with 
judgment,  court  of  justice,  &c.,  and  even 
in  3ie  sense  of  suit  at  laW.  The  Jud^e 
was  termed  auditory  and  the  term  was  m 
particular  applied  to  persons  commis- 
sioned to  inquire  into  any  special  matter. 
The  term  was  then  applied  to  the  notaries 
or  officers  appointed  to  authenticate  all 
legal  acts,  to  hear  the  desires  of  the 
parties,  and  to  take  them  down  in  writing ; 
also  to  the  parties  witnessing  a  de^ 
'Testes  sunt  hujus  rei  visores  et  audi- 
tores,  &c.  Hoc  viderunt  et  audierunt 
isti,  &c.' — Due. 

At  the  present  day  the  term  is  confined 
to  the  investigation  of  accounts,  the  ex- 
amination and  alloMrance  of  which  is 
termed  the  audit,  the  parties  examining, 
the  auditors* 

Auf.  Auff,  a  fool  or  silly  fellow. — Bt 
See  Oaf. 

Auger.  An  implement  for  drilling 
holes,  by  turning  round  a  centre  which  is 
steadied  against  the  pit  of  the  stomach. 
Formerly  written  nauger,  Du.  evegher, 
nevegher.  In  cases  like  these,  which  are 
very  numerous  in  language,  it  is  impos- 
sible prim4  facie  to  say  whether  an  n  has 
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been  added  in  the  one  case  or  lost  in  the 
other.  In  the  present  case  the  form  with 
an  initial  n  is  undoubtedly  the  original. 
A&,  naf'(rar,naf'bor,  Taradros  fa  gimlet], 
napu  gird, — Gloss.  Cassel .  The  force  of 
Uie  former  element  of  the  word  is  ex- 
plained from  the  Finnish  nafia^  a  navel, 
and  hence,  the  middle  of  anything,  centre 
of  a  circle,  axis  of  a  wheel  In  com- 
position it  signifies  revolution,  as  from 
mereny  the  sea,  meren-napa^  a  whirlpool ; 
from  rauta^  iron,  napa-rauta,  the  iron 
stem  on  which  the  upper  millstone  rests 
and  turns;  maan-napa,  the  axis  of  the 
earth.  With  fcaira,  a  borer,  the  equiva- 
lent of  AS.  gar,  it  forms  napa-fiaira, 
exactly  corresponding  to  the  common  £. 
name  of  the  tool,  a  centre-bit^  a  piercer 
acting  by  the  revolution  of  the  tool  round 
a  fixed  axis  or  centre.  Lap.  nape,  navel, 
centre,  axle. 

The  other  element  of  the  word  cor- 
responding to  the  Fin.  kaira,  AS.  gar,  is 
identical  with  the  E.  gore,  in  the  sense  of 
being  gored  by  a  bull,  i.  e.  pierced  by  his 
horns,  as.  gar,  a  javelin,  gara,  an  an- 
gular point  of  land. 

Aught  or  Ought.  Something;  as 
naught  or  nought,  nothing,  as.  d-wiht, 
OHG.  eo-wiht;  modem  G.  ichtj  from  d,  o. 
aiv,  ever,  •  and  wiht,  Goth,  waihts,  a 
thing.    See  Whit. 

Augur. — Auguxy.    See  Auspice. 

Aunt.  Lat.  amita,  OFr.  ante.  Icilz 
oncles  avoit  la  soie  ante  espousde. — 
Chron.  Du  Guesclin.  264.  A  similar  con- 
traction takes  place  in  emmet,  ant» 

Auspice. — ^AuBpicious.  Lat.  auspex 
for  avUpex  (as  auceps,  a  bird-catcher,  for 
aviceps),  a  diviner  by  the  observation  of 
(Lat.  avis)  birds.  As  the  augur  drew  his 
divinations  from  the  same  source,  the 
element  gur  is  probably  the  equivalent 
of  spex  in  auspex,  and  reminds  us  of  OE. 
gaure,  to  observe,  to  stare. 

AiLstere.  Lat.,  austerus,  from  Gr. 
a^crriip^c,  harsh,  severe,  rough. 

Authentic.  Gr.  aiMvm^,  one  who 
acts  or  owns  in  his  own  right  (der.  from 
avrhQ,  and  uffdai,  mittere),  ai^ivrvth^, 
backed  by  sufficient  authority. 

Author.  Lat.  auctor  {augeo,  auctum, 
to  increase),  a  contriver,  originator, 
maker;  auctoritas,  the  right  of  the 
maker  over  the  thing  made,  jurisdiction, 
power. 

Automaton.  Gr.  ahrhyLorfi^,  self- 
moving,  self-acting ;  ahrhq,  self,  and  /law 
fioofiat,  I  stir  myself,  am  stirred. 

Autumn.  Lat.  autumnus.  Some- 
times  written   auctumnus,  as    if  from 
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auctum,  increase;   the  time  when  the 
increase  of  the  earth  is  gathered  in. 

Auxiliary.  Lat.  auxilium,  help.  See 
Auction. 

To  AvaiL  i.  To  be  of  service.  Fr. 
valoir,  to  be  worth ;  Lat  valere,  to  be 
well  in  health,  to  be  able,  to  be  worth. 

2.  To  Avail  or  Avale,  to  lower.  To 
vail  his  flag,  to  lower  his  flag.  Fr.  k 
val,  downwaixis ;  d  mont  et  d  val,  towards 
the  hill  and  towards  the  vale,  upwards 
and  downwards.  Hence  avaler,  properly 
to  let  down,  to  lower,  now  used  in  the 
sense  of  swallowing. 

Avalanche.  A  fall  of  snow  sliding 
down  from  higher  ground  in  the  Alps. 
Mid.  Lat.  avalantia,  a  slope,  declivity, 
descent,  from  Fr.  avaler,  to  let  down.— 
Carp. 

Avarice.  Lat.  avaruSy  covetous; 
aveo,  to  desire,  to  rejoice. 

Avast.  A  nautical  expression  for  hold, 
stop,  stay.  AvcLst  talking  I  cease  talk- 
ing \  Old  Cant,  a  waste,  away ;  bing  a 
waste,  go  you  hence. — Rogue's  Diet  in 
modem  slang.  Probably  waste  has  here 
the  sense  of  empty ;  go  into  empty  space, 
avoid  thee.  In  wast,  in  vain. — W.  and 
the  Werewolf. 

They  left  thair  awin  schip  standand  waist. 

Squyer  Meldnim,  1.  773. 

Avaunt.  Begone  !  Fr.  avant,  before ; 
en  avant  /  forwards  ! 

Avenue.  Fr.  advenue,  avenue,  an 
access,  passage,  or  entry  unto  a  place. — 
Cot.  Applied  in  £.  to  the  double  row  of 
trees  by  which  the  approach  to  a  house 
of  distinction  was  formerly  marked.  Lat 
venire,  to  come. 

To  Aver.  Lat.  verus,  true ;  Fr.  avh-er, 
to  maintain  as  true. 

Aver.  A  beast  of  the  plough.  The  Fr. 
avoir  (from  habere,  to  have),  as  well  as 
Sp.  haber,  was  used  in  the  sense  of  goods, 
possessions,  money.  This  in  Mid.  Lat. 
became  avera,  or  averia, 

Taxat&  pactione  quod  salvis  oorporibus  suis 
et  averts  et  equis  et  armis  cum  pace  reoederent. 
— Chart.  A.  D.  1 166.  In  istum  sanctum  locum, 
venimus  cum  Averos  nostros.  —  Chart.  Hisp. 
A.  D.  8x9.  Et  in  toto  quantum  Rex  Adelfonsus 
tenet  de  rege  Navarrae  melioret  cum  suo  i»t>prio 
avere^  quantum  voluerit  et  potent — Hovedeo, 
in  Due. 

Averii,  or  Averia,  was  then  applied 
to  cattle  in  general,  as  the  principal  pos- 
session in  early  times. 

Hoc  placitum  dilationem  non  recipit  propter 
averia,  i.  e.  animalia  muta,  ne  diu  detineantur 
inclusa. — Regiam  Majestatem.  Si  come  jeo 
bayle  k  un  home  mes  berbits  a  campcster,  ou 
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mes  boRi6  4  aier  la  terre  et  il  ocdst  mes  avers. 
— Uttletoo. 

We  then  have  averia  carruca,  beasts 
of  the  plough ;  and  the  word  avers  finally 
came  to  be  confined  to  the  signification 
of  cart-horses. 

*  Average,  i.  Average  is  explained  as 
duty  work  done  for  the  Lord  of  the  manor 
with  the  avers  or  draught  cattle  of  the 
tenants.    Sciendum  est  quod  unumquod- 
que  averagium  aestivale  debet  fieri  inter 
Hokday  et  gulam  AugustL — Spelman  in 
Due    But  probably  Sie  reference  to  the 
avers  of  the  tenant  may  be  a  mistaken 
accommodation.     From  Dan.  hof^  court, 
are  formed  h4yvg€Mrdy^<t  manor  to  which 
a  tenant  belongs ;  hovarbeide  or  hoveriy 
duty  work  to  which  the  tenant  was  bound ; 
hovdag^  duty    days  on  which   he  was 
bound  to  service  for  the  Lord,  &c.  Money 
paid  in  lieu  of  this  duty  work  is  called 
koveri  penge,  corresponcLing  to  the  aver- 
/«Mfy  of  our  old  records.  ^  Aver-penny^Yaoc 
est  quietum  esse  de  diversis  denariis  pro 
averagio  Domini  Regis.' — Rastal  in  Due. 
2.  In  the  second  place  average  is  used 
in  the  sense  of  '  a  contribution  made  by 
all  the  parties  in  a  sea-adventure  accord- 
ing to  the  interest  of  each  to  make  good 
a  specific  loss  incurred  for  the  benefit  of 
aH'— Worcester.     To  average    a    loss 
among  shippers   of  merchandise  is  to 
distribute  it  among  them  according  to 
their  interest,  and  from  this  mercantile 
sense  of  the  term  it  has  come  in  ordinary 
language  to  signify  a  mean  value.     In 
seeking  the  derivation  of  average^  with 
its  continental  representatives,  Fr.  avaris, 
avarUy  It.,   Sp.    avaria^  Du.  ahaverie, 
n'erie,  G.  Aa/erev,  haverey^  averey^  the 
first  question  win  be  whether  we  are  to 
look  tor  its  origin  to  the  shores  of  the 
Baltic  or  the  Mediterranean.    Now  ac- 
cording to  Mr  Marsh  the  word  does  not 
occur  in  any  of  the  old  Scandinavian  or 
Teutonic  sea-codes,  even  in  the  chapters 
containing  provisions  for    apportioning 
the  loss  by  throwing  goods  overboard. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  of  very  old  stand- 
ing in  the  Mediterranean,  occurring  in 
the  Assises  de  Jerusalem,  cxlv.  Assises 
de  la  Baisse   Court    *Et  sachies  que 
celui  aver  qui  est  gete  ne  doit  estre  conte 
fors  tant   com    il   cousta  o  toutes  ses 
dvtries:^  and  know  that  any  goods  that 
are  thrown    overboard    shall    only   be 
reckoned  at  what  it  cost  vntk  all  charges. 
The  old  Venetian  version  gives  as  the 
equivalent  of  avarieSy  dazii  e  spese.    The 
derivation  from  ON.  ha/,  the  sea,  or  from 
^oen^  must  then  be  given  up. 
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The  general  meaning  of  the  word  is 
damage  by  accident  or  incidental  ex- 
penses incurred  by  ship  or  cargo  during 
the  voyage.  Fr.  grosses  avariesy  loss  by 
tempest,  shipwreck,  capture,  or  ransom ; 
menues  avaries,  expenses  incurred  on 
entering  or  leaving  port,  harbour  duties, 
tonnage,  pilotage,  &c.  In  a  secondary 
sense  avarie  is  applied  to  the  waste  or 
leakage  of  goods  in  keeping,  the  wear  and 
tear  of  a  machine,  &c. — GatteL  S^ava- 
rier^  to  suffer  avarie^  to  become  dam- 
aged. In  the  Consulado  del  Mar  of  the 
middle  of  the  13th  century  the  notary  is 
authorized  to  take  pledges  from  every 
shipper  for  the  value  of  '  lo  nolit  \  les 
avaries  :*  the  freight  and  charges.  Marsh 
gives  other  instances  in  Spanish  and 
Catalonian  where  the  word  is  used  in  the 
sense  of  govenmient  duties  and  charges. 
'  Lo  receptor  de  les  haueries  de  les  com- 
positions que  fa  la  Regia  Cort,  y  lo  re- 
ceptor dels  salaris  dels  Doctors  de  la 
Real  Audiencia,'  &c. — Drets  de  Cata- 
lunya,  A.  D.  1584.  In  the  Genoese  annals 
of  the  year  141 3,  quoted  by  Muratori,  it 
is  said  that  the  Guelphs  enjoyed  the 
honours  and  benefices  of  the  city,  *  se- 
cundum ipsorum  numerum,  et  illud  quod 
in  publicis  solutionibus,  quae  Averice 
dicuntur,  expendunt' 

Marsh  is  mclined  to  agree  with  Santa 
Rosa  in  deriving  the  word  from  the 
Turkish  avania^  properly  signifying  aid, 
help,  but  used  in  the  sense  of  a  govern- 
ment exaction,  a  very  frequent  word  in 
the  Levant.  The  real  origin  however  is 
Arab,  "dwar^  a  defect  or  flaw,  which  is 
the  technical  term  corresponding  to  Fr. 
avarie.  Kazomirski  renders  it  *vice, 
defaut,'  and  adds  an  example  of  its  use 
as  applied  to  'marchandise  qui  a  des 
defauts.'  The  primary  meaning  of  the 
word  would  thus  be  that  which  is  under- 
stood by  grosses  avaries,  charges  for  ac- 
cidental damage,  froii^  whence  it  might 
easily  pass  to  other  charges. 

To  Avoid.  Properly  to  make  void  or 
empiy,  to  make  of  none  effect.  To  avoid 
a  contract,  to  make  it  void,  and  hence  to 
escape  from  the  consequences  of  it.  To 
con/ess  and  avoid,  in  Iqg^al  phrase,  was  to 
adroit  some  fact  alleged  by  the  adversary, 
and  then  to  make  it  of  none  effect  by 
showing  that  it  does  not  bear  upon  the 
case. 

Tell  me  your  fayth,  doe  you  beleeve  that  there 
is  a  living  God  that  is  mighty  to  punish  his 
enemies  ?  If  you  beleeve  it,  say  unto  me,  can 
you  devise  for  to  avoyeU  bys  veng^noe  ? — Barnes 
inR. 
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Here  the  word   may  be   interpreted 

either  way :  Can  you  devise  to  make  void 

his  vengeance,  or  to  escape  his  vengeance, 

showing   clearly  the   transition  to   the 

modem  meaning.    So  in  the  following 

passage  from  Milton  : — 

Not  diffident  of  thee  do  I  dissuade 
Thy  absence  from  my  sight,  but  to  avoid 
The  attempt  itself  intended  by  our  foe. 

To  avoid  was  also  used  as  Fn  vuider^ 
vider  la  maison,  Piedm.  void^  na  cd,  to 
clear  out  from  a  house,  to  make  it  empty, 
to  quit,  to  keep  away  from  a  place. 

Anno  H.  VTI.  it  was  enacted  that  all  Scots 
dwelling  within  England  and  Wales  should  avoid 
the  realm  within  40  days  of  proclamation  made. 
— Rastal,  in  R. 

It  is  singular  that  we  should  thus  wit- 
ness the  development  within  the  E.  lan- 
guage of  a  word  agreeing  so  closely  in 
sound  and  meaning  with  Lat.  evitare, 
Fr.  iviter;  but  in  cases  of  this  kind  it 
will,  I  believe,  often  be  found  that  the 
Latin  word  only  exhibits  a  previous  ex- 
ample of  the  same  line  of  development 
from  one  original  root.  I  cannot  but 
believe  that  the  radical  meaning  of  Lat. 
vitare  is  to  give  a  wide  berth  to,  to  leave 
an  empty  space  between  oneself  and  the 
object.  Fr.  vuide,  vide,  empty,  waste, 
vast,  wide,  free  from,  not  cumbered  or 
troubled  with. — Cotgr.  To  shoot  wide  of 
the  mark  is  to  miss,  to  avoid  the  mark  ; 
OHG.  wit,  empty  ;  ixAti,  vacuitas. — Graff. 

Av'oir-du-poise.  The  ordinary  mea- 
sure of  weight.  OFr.  avoirs  de  pois, 
goods  that  sell  by  weight  and  not  by 
measurement. 

To  Avow. — Avoucli.  Under  the 
feudal  system,  when  the  right  of  a  tenant 
was  impugned  he  had  to  call  upon  his 
lord  to  come  forwards  and  defend  his 
right.  This  in  the  Latin  of  the  time  was 
called  advocare,  Fr.  voucher  d  gnrantie, 
to  vouch  or  caJl  to  warrant.  Then  as 
the  calling  on  ai#  individual  as  lord  of 
the  fee  to  defend  the  right  of  the  tenant 
involved  the  admission  of  all  the  duties 
implied  in  feudal  tenancy,  it  was  an  act 
jealously  looked  after  by  the  lords,  and 
advocare,  or  the  equivalent  Fr.  avouer, 
to  avow,  came  to  signify  the  admission 
by  a  tenant  of  a  certain  person  as  feudal 
superior. 

Nihil  ab  eo  se  tenere  in  feodo  aut  quoquo 
modo  alio  advocabat, — Chron.  A.  D.  1296.  Ita 
tamen  quod  dictus  Episcopus  et  successores  sui 
nos  et  successores  nostros  Comites  Flandrise  qui 
pro  tempore  fuerint,  si  indiguerint  auxilio,  advo- 
cubit,  nee  alium  dominum  secularem  potenint 
adi»ocare.—ChBn2i  A.  D.  1250.  Donee  advocatus 
fuent  ut  burgeosis  noster.— ^tat.  Louis  le  Hutin. 
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X3iS« — until  he  shall  be  acknowledged  as  our 
burgess.  Recognoscendo  seu  profitendo  ab  illis 
ea  tanqtiam  a  superioribus  se  tenere  seu  ai  ipsis 
eadem  advocando,  prout  in  quibusdam  partibos 
Gallicanis  vulgariter  dicitur  advouer. — ConciL 
Lugdun.  A.  D.  1274.  A  personis  laicis  tanquam 
k.  superioribus  ea  quae  ab  Ex:clesia  tenent  advou- 
antes  se  tenere. — A.  D.  1315,  in  Due. 

Finally,  with  some  grammatical  con- 
fusion, Lat.  advocare,  and  E.  avow  or 
avouch,  came  to  be  used  in  the  sense  of 
performing  the  part  of  the  vouchee  or 
person  caUed  on  to  defend  the  right  im- 
pugned. Et  predicti  Vice-comites  advo- 
cant  (maintain)  praedictum  attachion- 
araentum  justum,  eo  quod,  &c. — Lib. 
Alb.  406.  To  avow,  to  justify  a  thing 
already  done,  to  maintain  or  justify,  to 
affirm  resolutely  or  boldly,  to  assert.— 
Bailey. 

T  could 

With  barefaced  power  sweep  him  fixwn  my  sight, 
And  bid  my  will  avouch  it.— Macbeth. 

Avowtery,  Avowterer.  The  very 
common  change  of  d  into  v  converted 
Lat.  adulterium  into  It.  avolterio,  avol- 
teria,  avoltero.  Hence  avolteratore, 
Prov.  avoutrador,  OE.  avowterer,  an 
adulterer.  A  d  was  sometimes  inserted ; 
OFr,  avouitre,  advoultre,  avotre,  OE. 
advoutry,  adultery. 

Award.  .The  primitive  sense  of  ward 
is  shown  in  the  It.  guardare,  Fr.  re- 
garder,  to  look.  Hence  Rouchi  es- 
warder  (answering  in  form  to  E.  award), 
to  inspect  goods,  and,  incidentally,  to 
pronounce  them  good  and  marketable; 
eswardeur,  an  inspector. — Hecart. 

An  award  is  accordingly  in  the  first 
place  the  taking  a  matter  into  considera- 
tion and  pronouncing  judgment  upon  it, 
but  in  later  times  the  designation  has 
been  transferred  exclusively  to  the  con- 
sequent judgment. 

In  like  manner  in  OE.  the  verb  to  look 
is  very  often  found  in  the  sense  of  con- 
sideration, deliberation,  determination, 
award,  decision.  When  William  Rufus 
was  in  difficulties  with  his  brother  Robert, 
about  the  partition  of  the  Conqueror's 
inheritance,  he  determined  to  go  to  the 
King  of  France  to  submit  the  matter  to 
his  award.  He  says  (in  Peter  Langtoft, 
p.  86) : 

Therfore  am  I  oomen  to  wite  at  yow  our  hcucd 
The  londes  that  we  have  nomen  to  whom  they 

shall  be  leued, 
And  at  your  jugement  I  will  stand  and  do 
With  thi  that  it  be  ent  (ended)  the  sthf  bituen  us 

tuo. 
Philip  said,  blithely,  and  sent  his  messengers 
Tille  Inglond  to  the  clergy,  erles,  barons,  therpers, 
And  askid  if  thei  wild  stand  to  ther  lokyng. 
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—where  looking  is  used  exactly  in  the 
sense  of  the  modem  award. 

These  senses  of  look  are  well  exempli- 
fied in  a  passage  from  R.  G.  p.  567. 

To  cbese  six  wise  men  hu  lokedc  there 

Three  bishops  and  three  barons  the  wisest  that 

thoe  were — 
And  boC  bii  might  acoordi,  that  hil  the  legate 

took, 

And  Sir  Henry  of  Almame  right  and  law  to  look 

Tho  let  tbo  king  someni  age  the  Tiwesday 
Next  before  All  Hallow  tide  as  his  council  bisai. 
Bishops  and  Abbots  and  Priors  thereto, 
Erles  and  Batons  and  Knightes  also,   * 
That  hii  were  at  Northampton  to  hear  and  at 
stonde 

To  the  lokimg  of  these  twelve  of  the  state  of  the 
londe. 

—to  the  award  or  determination  of  these 
twelve. 

There  it  was  dispeopled  the  edict  I  wis 
That  was  the  ban  of  Kcningworth,  that  was  lo  1 
this; 

Thai  there  ne  should  of  high  men  desherited  be 
none 

That  had  iholde  age  the  King  but  the  Erl  of 

Ldcetre  one ; 
Ac  that  aU  the  othere  had  agen  all  hor  lond. 
Oibcr  hor  heirs  that  dede  were,  but  that  the  King 

in  his  hand 
It  hulde  to  an  term  that  there  iloked  was, 
1^^  year  some  and  some  four,  ever  up  his 

trespas. 

Chatd  forfeit  par  agard  des  viscountes.— Lib. 
Albas.  I.  1 19.  Si  fut  AgarcU  qe  Willame ,  &c.— 
lb.  xxa 

Consdllez  mei,  si  esgardet 

Qu*  en  serreit  al  regne  honorable. 

Benoit.  Chron.  Norm.  6135. 
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Fear,  dread,  reverence  ;  then 
transferred  to  the  cause  of  fear,  assuming 
the  signification  of  anger,  discipline,  chas- 
tiscmcnL 

But  her  fiers  servant  (Una's  Uon)  fuU  of  kingly  aw 
™  high  disdaine.  whenas  his  soveiaine  dame 
^0  roddy  handled  by  her  foe  he  saw , 
^  tth  gaping  jaws  fiiU  gredy  at  him  came. 

AS.  ege,  oga,  egisa,  Goth,  agis,  fear, 
^ead,  ogan,  to  fear,  ogjan,  to  threaten, 
tcrnfy,  oN.  agi,  discipline,  agir,  terrible  ; 
^S^,  to  be  an  object  of  wonder  or  fear  • 
«^r  agir,  I  am  amazed,  I  am  terrified  ; 
J|w,  teiTor  ;  Sw.  dial,  aga,  fear  ;  agasam, 
inghtful,  awsome ;  Dan.  ave,  chastise- 
ment, correction,  awe,  fear,  discipline. 
At  staae  under  eens  ave,  to  stand  in  awe 
«one ;  at  holde  i  straeng  ave,  to  keep  a 
stnct  hand  over.  Gr.  ay,,,  wonder,  afdo- 
^,  aya^oiiai,  to  wonder  at,  to  be  angry. 
Awgrim.    Decimal  arithmetic. 

Then  satte  summe 

As  siphre  doth  in  awgrym. 

That  notith  a  place 

And  no  thing  availith. 
PoUtical  Poems.  Cam.  Soc.  p.  414. 


I  leken,  I  counte  by  cyfers  of  agrym :  je  en- 
chiffre.  I  shall  reken  it  syxe  tymes  by  aulgorisme, 
or  you  can  cast  it  ones  by  counters.— PaUgr. 

Sp.  aiguarismoy  from  Al  KhowArezmt^ 
the  surname  of  the  Arabian  algebrist,  the 
translation  of  whose  work  was  the  means 
of  introducing  the  decimal  notation  into 
Europe  in  the  12th  century. 

Awhape.  To  dismay;  properly,  to 
take  away  the  breath  with  astonishment, 
to  stand  in  breathless  astonishment. 

Ah  my  dear  gossip,  answered  then  the  ape, 

Deeply  do  your  sad  words  my  wits  awhape. 
Mother  Hubbard's  tale  in  Boucher. 

Vf  chwqff;  a  gust;  Lith.  kwapas, 
breath ;  Goth,  afhvapjan^  ON.  kefia,  to 
choke,  to  suffocate;  Goth,  afhvapnan, 
ON.  ka/na,  to  be  choked;  Sw.  guafy 
choking,  oppressive. 

Awk — ^Awkward.  Perverted,  per- 
verse, indirect,  left-handed,  unskilful.  To 
ring  the  bells  awk  is  to  ring  them  back- 
wards. 


They  with  awkward  judgment  put  the  chief 
point  of  godliness  in  outward  things,  as  in  the 
choice  of  meats,  and  neglect  those  thinss  that 
be  of  the  soul— Udal  in  R. 

That  which  we  in  Greek  call  api<rrepov,  that 
IS  to  say,  on  the  awk  or  left  hand,  they  say  in 
Latin  sinistrum.— Holland,  Pliny  in  R. 

The  word  seems  formed  from  ON.  af, 
Lat.  ab,  Y^  off,  of,  signifying  deviation, 
error,  the  final  k  being  an  adjectival 
termination.  Thus,  ON.  af-gata,  iter  de- 
vium,  divortium  ;  af-krokr,  diverticulum, 
a  side  way;  '^gr,  inversus,  sinister; 
ofug'flHri,  a  flat-fish  with  eyes  on  the 
left  side  \  ofug-fufni,  a  name  given  from 
antiphrasis ;  ofug-ord,  verbum  obliquum, 
impertinens,  offensum ;  ofga,  to  change, 
degenerate.  Sw.  afivig,  inside  out,  averse, 
disinclined,  awkward,  unskilful ;  afwig- 
hand,  the  back  of  the  hand.  Dan.  avet^ 
crooked,  preposterous,  perverse. 

G.  ab  in  composition  indicates  the  con- 
trary or  negation ;  abgrund,  abyss,  bot- 
tomless pit ;  abgott,  false  god  ;  abhold, 
unkind ;  ablemen,  to  unlearn ;  aber- 
glaube,  false  belief;  aber-papst,  aber- 
kbnig,  false  pope,  false  king.  In  abm^ 
inside  out.— Schmeller.  In  Flemish  we 
see  the  passage  towards  the  u  ox  w  ol 
awk  ;  aue  sagke,  absurda  narratio,  sermo 
absonus ;  aue  gaen,  aue  hanghen,  &c.  ; 
auer  gheloove,  perverted  belief,  supersti- 
tion ;  auer-hands,  ouer-hands  (as  Sw. 
ajwig'hand),  manu  aversd,  praeposteri ; 
aver-recht,  over-rechty  contrarius  recto, 
praeposterus,  sinister ;  auwiis,  auer-wiiSy 
foolish,  mad. 

The  different  G.  forms  are  very  numer- 
ous ;  OHG.  abuhy  abah,zy^xs\xs,  perversus. 
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sinister ;  G.  diaL  abich^  abech^  abicht, 
abechig^  aweck^  awecki  {alles  thut  er 
aweM,  he  does  everything  awkiy),  affig, 
affiky  aft,  aftik,  and  again  absch^  dpisch, 
epsch,  verkehrt,  linkisch,  link,  and  in 
Netherlandish,  aves,  aefs^  obliquus  ; 
aafschy  aefsch,  aa/schefyk,  aversus,  pre- 
postenis,  contrarius. — Kil. 

AwL  ON.  airs  0.  ahle,  OHG.  alansa^ 
alasna,  Du.  else,  Fr.  alesne.  It.  lesina. 

Awn.  A  scale  or  husk  of  anything, 
the  beard  of  com.  ON.  ogn,  agnir,  chaff, 
straw,  mote ;  Dan.  avne;  Gr.  ayya, 
Esthon.  aggan,  chaff. 

*  Awning.  Awning  (sea  term),  a  sail 
or  tarpawlin  hung  over  any  part  of  a  ship. 
Traced  by  the  Rev.  J.  Davies  to  the 
PI.  D.  havenung,  from  haven,  a  place 
where  one  is  sheltered  from  wind  and 
rain,  shelter,  as  in  the  lee  of  a  building 
or  bush.  But  it  should  be  observed  that 
havenung  is  not  used  in  the  sense  of 
awning,  and  it  is  more  probable  that  it 
is  identical  with  Fr.  auveni.  Mid.  Lat. 
auvanna,  a  penthouse  of  cloth  before  a 
shop-window,  &c. — Cot 

Axe.  AS.  acase,  ear,  Goth,  aquizi, 
MHO.  aches,  G.  dckes,  ax,  axt,  ON.  oxi, 
Gr.  iXivn,  Lat.  ascia  for  <usia. 

Axiom.  Gr.  i^iiafia,  a  proposition, 
maxim,  from  AitSu,  to  consider  worthy, 
to  postulate. 

Axle.  Lat.  axis,  Gr.  aKiav,  the  centre 
on  which  a  wheel  turns  or  drives.  Gr. 
ayw,  Lat.  ago,  to  urge  forwards. 

Aye  is  used  in  two  senses  : 

1.  Ever,  always,  as  in  the  expression 
for  ever  and  aye  ;  and 

2.  As  an  affirmative  particle,  synon- 
ymous with^^a  dindyes. 
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The  primitive  image  seems  to  consist 
in  the  notion  of  continuance,  duration, 
expressed  in  Goth,  by  the  root  aiv.  Aivs, 
time,  age,  the  world  ;  us-aivjan,  to  out- 
last ;  du  aiva  in  aivin,  for  ever ;  ni  in 
aiva,  niaiv,  never.  Lat.  eevum,  ce-tas; 
Gr.  atci.  Oft,  always  ;  Aiiav,  an  age.  OHG. 
So,  ioj  G.je,  ever,  always ;  AS.  dva,  a; 
OS  wed.  flr,  aU,  ever. 

The  passage  from  the  notion  of  con- 
tinuance, endurance,  to  that  of  assevera- 
tion, may  be  exemplified  by  the  use  of 
the  G.  je,  ja;  je  und  je,  for  ever  and 
ever ;  vonje  her,  from  all  time  ;  wer  hat 
esje  gesehen,  who  has  ever  seen  it.  Das 
istje  wahr,  that  is  certainly  true  ;  es  ist 
je  nicht  recht,  it  is  certainly  not  right ; 
es  kann  Ja  einen  irren,  every  one  may 
be  mistaken ;  thut  es  doch  ja  nicht,  by 
no  means  do  it.  In  the  same  way  the 
Italian  gia;  nongia,  certainly  not.  From 
this  use  of  the  word  to  imply  the  un- 
broken and  universal  application  of  a 
proposition,  it  became  adopted  to  stand 
by  Itself  as  an  affirmative  answer,  equiv- 
alent to,  certainly,  even  so,  just  so.  In 
like  manner  the  Lat.  etiam  had  the  force 
of  certainly,  yes  indeed,  yes. 

In  Frisian,  as  in  English,  are  two 
forms,  ae,  like  aye,  coming  nearer  to  the 
original  root  aiv,  and  ea,  corresponding 
to  G.  je^  ja,  AS.  gea,  E.  yea.  In  yes  wc 
have  the  remains  of  an  affix,  se  or  si, 
which  in  AS.  was  also  added  to  the 
negative,  giving  nese,  no,  as  well  as  jese, 
yes. 

Azure.  It.  azzurro,  azsuoloi  Sp. 
Port.  azuL  From  Pers.  lazur,  whence 
lapis  lazuli,  the  sapphire  of  the  ancients. 
— Diez. 
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To  Babble.  Fr.  babiller,  Du.  babelen, 
bebelen,  confundere  verba,  blaterare,  gar- 
rire;  Gr. /3aj3a^«v.— Kil.  From  the  syl- 
lables ba,  ba,  representing  the  movement 
of  the  lips,  with  the  element  elGt  I  repre- 
senting continuation  or  action.  Fris. 
bdbeln  or  bobble  is  when  children  make  a 
noise  with  their  lips  by  sounding  the 
voice  and  jerking  down  the  underlip  with 
the  finger— Outzen.  The  Tower  of  Babel 
was  the  tower  of  babblement,  of  confused 
speech. 

On  the  same  principle  a  verb  of  the 
same  meaning  withr  bahble  was  formed  on 
the  syllable  ma. 


And  sat  sofUy  adoun 
And  seid  my  byleve 
And  so  I  habledt  on  my  bedes* 
They  broughte  me  aslepe — 
On  this  matere  I  might 
Manulen  full  long. — P.  P. 
See  Baboon. 

Babe.  The  simplest  articulations,  and 
those  which  are  readiest  caught  by  the 
infant  mouth,  are  the  syllables  lormed  by 
the  vowel  a  with  the  primary  consonants 
of  the  labial  and  dental  classes,  especially 
the  former  ;  ma,  ba,pa,  na,  da,  to.  Out 
of  these,  Uierefore,  is  very  generally 
formed  the  limited  vocabulary  required 
at  the  earliest  period  of  infant  life,  com- 
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prising  the  names  for  father,  mother,  in- 
&nt,  breast,  food.  Thus  in  the  nursery 
language  of  the  Norman  English  Papa^ 
mammoy  baba^  are  the  father,  mother, 
and  in£uit  respectively,  the  two  latter  of 
which  pass  into  mammy  and  bobby ^  baby, 
babe,  while  the  last,  with  a  nasal,  forms 
the  It  bambino. 

In  Saxon  English  father  is  dada,  daddy, 
dady  answering  to  the  Goth,  atta,  as  papa 
to  Hebrew  ab$a, 

Lat.  mamma  is  applied  to  the  breast, 
the  name  of  which,  in  E.  pap,  Lat.  pa- 
piila,  agrees  with  the  name  for  father. 
Pafa  was  in  Latin  the  word  with  which 
infants  demanded  food,  whence  £.  pap. 

Baboon.  The  syllables  ba,pa,  natur- 
ally uttered  in  the  opening  of  the  lips,  are 
used  to  signify  as  well  the  motion  of  the 
lips  in  talking  or  otherwise,  as  the  lips 
themselves,  especially  large  or  movable 
lips,  the  lips  of  a  beast.  Thus  we  have 
a  dial  babbeln,  babbern,  bappem  (San- 
ders), bdberUn  (Schmidt),  to  babble,  talk 
much  or  imperfectly  ;  e.  baberlipped, 
having  large  lips  ;  G.  dial,  bappe,  Fris. 
bdbbe,  Mantuan  babbi,  babbio,  the  chops, 
mouth,  snout,  lips  ;  Fr.  b€d>oyer,  babiner, 
to  move  or  play  with  the  lips,  babine^  the 
lip  of  a  beast ;  babion,  baboin.  It.  bab- 
buino,3,  baboon,  an  animal  with  large 
ugly  lips  when  compared  with  those  of  a 
man. 

Bachelor.  Apparently  from  a  Celtic 
root  w.  bachgen^  a  boy,  bachgenes,  a 
young  girl,  baches,  a  little  darling,  bach- 
ipn,  a  very  little  thing,  from  bach,  little. 
From  the  foregoing  we  pass  to  the  Fr. 
b(udle,bacelote, bachele,bacheletie,  a  young 
prl,  servant,  apprentice  ;  baceller,  to 
make  love,  to  serve  as  apprentice,  to 
commence  a  study  ;  bacelerie,  youth ; 
hachela^e,  apprenticeship,  art  and  study 
of  chivalry.  Hence  by  a  secondary  form- 
ation bacheler,  bachelard,  bachelier,  young 
man,  aspirant  to  knighthood,  apprentice 
to  arms  or  sciences.  A  bachelor  of  arts 
is  a  youi^  man  admitted  to  the  degree  of 
apprentice  or  student  of  arts,  but  not  yet 
a  master.  In  ordinary  E.  it  has  come  to 
signify  an  unmarried  man.  Prov.  bacaiar, 
backalUer,  was  used  of  the  young  student, 
young  soldier,  young  unmarried  man. 
"nien,  as  in  the  case  of  many  other  words 
signifying  boy  or  youth,  it  is  applied  to  a 
servant  or  one  in  a  subordinate  condition. 

Vot  e  mi'D  fesetx  per  totz  laozar, 
Vo6  cam  senber  e  mi  com  bacaiar: 
^you  and  I  made  oui-selves  praised  among  all, 
yon  as  Lord,  and  I  us  servant  or  squire. 

The  functions  of  a  knight  were  com- 
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plete  when  he  rode  at  the  head  of  his  re- 
tainers assembled  under  his  banner, 
which  was  expressed  by  the  term  *  lever 
banni^re.'  So  long  as  he  was  unable  to 
take  this  step,  either  from  insufficient  age 
or  poverty,  he  would  be  considered  only 
as  an  apprentice  in  chivalry,  and  was 
called  a  knight  bachelor,  just  as  the  outer 
barrister  was  only  an  apprentice  at  the 
law,  whatever  his  age  might  be.  The 
baccalarii  oiiht  south  of  France  and  north 
of  Spain  seem  quite  unconnected.  They 
were  the  tenants  of  a  larger  kind  of  farm, 
called  baccalaria,  were  reckoned  as  rus- 
lid,  and  were  bound  to  certain  duty  work 
for  their  lord.  There  is  no  appearance 
in  the  passages  cited  of  their  having  had 
any  military  character  whatever.  One 
would  suspect  that  the  word  might  be  of 
Basque  origin. 

Back,  1.  ON.  bak;  Lith.  pahald.  The 
part  of  the  body  opposite  to  the  face, 
turned  away  from  the  face.  The  root 
seems  preserved  in  Bohem.  pa^iti,  to 
twist ;  Po\.  paczyd  se,  to  warp  (of  wood), 
to  bend  out  of  shape ;  wspak,  wrong, 
backwards,  inside  outwards  ;  pakosd, 
malice,  spite,  perversity ;  opak,  the  wrong 
way,  awry,  cross ;  opaczny,  wrong,  per- 
verted ;  Russ.  opako,  naopako,  wrong ; 
pcUii  in  composition,  equivalent  to  Lat. 
re,  again ;  paki-buitie,  regeneration.  So 
in  E.  to  give  a  thing  bcu:k  is  to  give  it 
again,  to  give  it  in  the  opposite  direction 
to  that  in  which  it  was  formerly  given, 
and  with  us  too  the  word  is  frequently 
used  in  the  moral  sense  of  perverted, 
bad.  A  back'/riendis  a  perverted  friend, 
one  who  does  injury  under  the  cover  of 
friendship ;  to  back-slide,  to  slide  out  of 
the  right  path,  to  fall  into  error;  ON. 
bak-radudur,  ill-counselled  ;  Esthon. 
Pahha-pool,  the  back  side,  wrong  side ; 
pahha,  bad,  ill-disposed ;  Fin.  Lap.  paha, 
bad  ;  OHG.  abah,  abuh,  apah,  apuh,  aver- 
sus,  perversus,  sinister ;  abahon,  aversari, 
abominari  ;  Goth,  ibuks,  backwards. 

Back,  2.  A  second  meaning  of  Back 
is  a  brewer's  vat,  or  large  open  tub  for 
containing  beer.  The  word  is  widely 
spread  in  the  sense  of  a  wide  open  vessel. 
Bret,  bac,  a  boat ;  Pr.  bac,  a  flat  wide 
ferry  boat;  Du.  back,  a  trough,  bowl, 
manger,  cistern,  basin  of  a  fountain,  flat- 
bottomed  boat,  body  of  a  wagon,  pit  at 
the  theatre  ;  Dan.  bakke,  a  tray.  Of  this 
the  It.  bacino  is  the  diminutive,  whence 
E.  basin,  bason j  It.  bacinetto^  a  bacinet, 
or  bason-shaped  helmet. 

Backet.  In  the  N.  of  E.  a  coal-hod, 
from  back,  in  the  sense  of  a  wide  open 
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vessel ;  Rouchi,  bac  d  carbon. — Hdcart. 
The  Fr.  baquet  is  a  tub  or  pail. 

Backganunon.  From  Dan.  bakke 
(also  bakke-bord),  a  tray,  and  gamtnen^  a 
game,  may  doubtless  be  explained  the 
game  of  Back-gamnton^  which  is  con- 
spicuously a  tray-game,  a  game  played 
on  a  tray-shaped  board,  although  the 
word  does  not  actually  appear  in  the  Dan. 
dictionaries.  It  is  exceedingly  likely  to 
have  come  down  to  us  from  our  Northern 
ancestors,  who  devoted  much  of  their 
long  winter  evenings  to  games  of  tables. 

To  make  or  leave  a  blot  at  Backgam- 
mon is  to  uncover  one  of  your  men,  to 
leave  it  liable  to  be  taken,  an  expression 
not  explicable  by  the  E.  sense  of  the  word 
blot  But  the  Sw.  blott,  Dan.  blot,  is 
naked,  exposed  ;  blotte  sig,  to  expose 

oneself ;  Sw.  g^ra  blott,  at  Backgammon, 
to  make  an  exposed  point,  to  make  a  blot. 

Bacon.  OFr.  bacon;  bacquier,  a  sty- 
fed  hog ;  ODu.  bcucke,  backe,  a  pig ; 
baecken-vUesch,  baeck-vleesch,  pork,  ba- 
con. The  term  seems  properly  to  have 
been  applied  to  a  fatted  hog  and  his  flesh 
cured  for  keeping,  'porcus  saginatus, 
ustulatus  et  salitus,  et  petaso  aut  pema.' 
— Due.  in  V.  Baco.  The  word  may  ac- 
cordingly be  derived  from  Bret,  pcuka, 
to  feed,  w.  pasg,  feeding  or  fattening, 
jbasg-dwrch,  pasg-kwch,  a  fatted  hog. 
The  s  is  lost  in  Fr.  pacage,  pasture  or 
feeding-ground,  Mid.Lat.  pacata,  paga- 
gium,  pagnagium  (Carp.;,  panna^^e  or 
pawnage,  duty  paid  for  feeding  animals, 
especially  hogs,  in  the  Lord's  forests. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  suspici- 
ous resemblance  to  Du.  baggele,  bigge, 
Ptg.  bacoro,  a  young  pig,  Piedm.  biga,  a 
sow. 

Bad.    G.  bose,  Du.  boos,  malus,  pravus, 

?erversus,  malignus.      Pers.  bud,  bad. 
Tnconnected^    I    believe,    with    Goth. 
bauths,  tasteless,  insipid. 

Badge.  A  distinctive  mark  of  office 
or  service  worn  conspicuously  on  the 
dress,  often  the  coat  of  arms  of  the  prin- 
cipal under  whom  the  person  wearing  the 
badge  is  placed.  Du.  busse,  stadt-wapen, 
spinther,  monile  quod  in  humeris  tabel- 
larii  et  caduceatores  ferunt — KiL  Bage 
or  bagge  of  armys  — banidium. — Pr.  Pm. 
Perhaps  the  earliest  introduction  of  a 
badge  would  be  the  red  cross  sewed  on 
their  shoulders  by  the  crusaders  as  a 
token  of  their  calling. 

But  on  his  breast  a  bloody  cross  he  wore, 
The  dear  resemblance  of  his  absent  Lord, 
For  whose  sweet  sake  that  glorious  badge  he 
wore.— F.  Q. 
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Crucem  assumere  dicebantur  (says  Dacange) 
<pil  ad  sacra  bella  profecturi  Cruds  symbolum 
palliis  suis  assuebant  et  affigebant  in  signum 
votivae  illius  expeditionis. — Franci  audientes  talia 
eloquia  protinus  in  dextra  fecere  Cnices  suen 
scapula. 

The  sign  of  the  cross,  then,  was  in 
the  first  instance,  *  assumentum,'  a  patch, 
botch,  or  bodge  ;  boetsen,  interpolare, 
ornare,  ang.  botche,  bodec, — KiL  G.  bats, 
batze,  botzen,  a  dab  or  Tump  of  something 
soft,  a  coarse  patch  —  Sanders  ;  Bav. 
patschen,  to  strike  with  something  flat,  as 
the  hand,  to  dabble  or  paddle  in  the  wet 
G.  batzen,  to  dabble,  to  patch.— Sanders. 
The  radical  notion  of  patch,  badg^^  will 
thus  be  something  fastened  on,  as  a  dab 
of  mud  thrown  against  a  wall  and  stick- 
ing there.  Hence  we  find  badged  used 
by  Shakespeare  in  the  sense  of  dabbled. 

Their  hands  and  faces  were  all  badgtd  with 
blood. — Macbeth. 

The  Sc.  form  baugie,  however,  does  not 
well  agree  with  the  foregoing  deriva- 
tion. 

His  schinyng  scheild  with  his  baugie  ^nsigne) 
luke  he. — D.  V.  50.  13, 

Badger.  This  word  is  used  in  two 
senses,  apparently  distinct,  viz.  in  that  of 
a  corn-dealer,  Or  carrier,  one  who  bought 
up  com  in  the  market  for  the  purpose  of 
selling  it  in  other  places  ;  ancf  secondly, 
as  the  name  of  the  quadruped  so  called. 
Now  we  have  Fr.  blatUer,  a  corn-dealer 
(marchand  de  grain  qui  approvisionne 
les  marches  k  dos  de  mulets — H^cart), 
the  diminutive  of  which  (according  to  the 
analogy  of  bledier,  blaier,  belonging  to 
com,  blairit,  terre  de  blairie,  com  coun- 
try) would  be  blaireau,  the  actual  desig- 
nation of  the  quadmped  badger  in  the 
same  language,  which  would  thus  signify 
a  little  com-dealer,  in  allusion  doubtless 
to  some  of  the  habits  of  that  animal,  with 
which  the  spread  of  cultivation  has  made 
us  little  familiar. 

But  further,  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  E.  badger,  whether  in  the  sense  of  a 
corn-dealer  or  of  the  quadruped,  is  di- 
rectly descended  from  the  Fr.  bladier, 
the  cormpt  pronunciation  of  which,  in 
analogy  with  soldier,  solger,  sodger^ 
would  be  bladgerj  and  though  the 
omission  of  the  /  in  such  a  case  is  a 
somewhat  unfamiliar  change,  yet  many 
instances  may  be  given  of  synonyms 
differing  onlv  in  the  preservation  (or  in- 
sertion as  the  case  may  be)  or  omission 
of  an  /  after  an  initial  b  ox  p.  Thus  Du. 
baffen  and  blaffen,  to  bark  ;  paveien  and 
plaveien,  to  pave ;  pattijn  zxid  plattijn,  a 
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skait  or  patten ;  buise  and  bluise,  a  bruise, 
boil ;  E.  botch^  or  blotch;  baber4ipped^ 
and  blabber-lipped^  having  large  ungainly 
lips ;  fagged^  tired,  iiomflagged,  Fr.  bette 
and  bletUy  beets  ;  Berri,  batte  de  pluie,  a 
pelting  shower  of  rain,  Sc.  a  blado^  weet ; 
Rouchi,  basser.  Ft.  blasser,  to  foment. 

To  Baffle,  1.  To  baffle^  to  foil  or 
render  ineffectual  the  efiorts  of  another, 
most  be  distinguished  from  Fr.  ba/ouer, 
OE.  bafful^  to  treat  ignominiously.  Baffle^ 
in  the  former  sense,  is  one  of  a  series  of 
similar  forms,  bi^ffUf  f^M^i  haffl^,  ntaffle^ 
f amble y  signifying  in  the  first  instance 
imperfect  speakine,  stammering,  then 
imperfect  action  of  other  kinds,  trifling, 
doing  something  without  settled  purpose 
or  decisive  effect  We  may  aX/t^faffle^ 
to  stutter,  stammer,  to  fumble,  saunter, 
trifle  ;  haffle^  to  stammer,  falter  ;  maffle, 
to  stammer,  to  mumble  ;  the  term  seems 
to  be  applied  to  any  action  suffering  from 
impediments. — Hal  To  baffle^  to  speak 
thick  and  inarticulately,  to  handle  clum- 
sily.—Forby.  Swiss  baffeln^  maffeln^  to 
chatter,  talk  idly ;  Rouchi  baflier^  to 
slobber,  stammer,  talk  idly. 

We  pass  from  the  notion  of  imperfect 
speedi  to  that  of  imperfect,  ineffectual 
actiot,  when  we  speak  of  light  baffling 
windf,  changeable  winds  not  serving  the 
purpose  of  navigation.  *  For  hours  pre- 
\'ioiuty  the  ill-fated  ship  was  seen  baffling 
with  a  gale  from  the  N.W. : '  L  e.  strug- 
gling ineffectually  with  it — ^Times,  Feb. 
rjy  1S60.  '  To  what  purpose  can  it  be  to 
juggh  and  baffle  for  a  time  : '  to  trifle. — 
BarTDw. 

Finally,  in  a  factitive  sense,  it  signifies 
to  cause  another  to  act  in  an  ineffectual 
manner,  to  foil  his  efforts.  To  boffle^  to 
stammer,  to  change,  to  vary,  to  prevent 
any  Dne  from  doing  a  thing. — Hal.  So 
to  habbUy  to  stammer,  to  speak  con- 
fiisedly,  and,  in  a  factitive  sense,  to  reduce 
to  a  state  of  perplexity.  To  be  habbledy  to 
be  cerplexed  or  nonplussed,  foiled  in  any 
undertaking. — ^Jam.  Sup. 

2.  OE.  baffiilj  Fr.  ba/ouer,  to  hood- 
wink, deceive,  baffle,  disgrace,  han(Ue 
basely  in  terms,  give  reproachful  words 
unto. — Cot  The  Fr.  verb  may  be  actu- 
ally borrowed  from  the  £.  bajful^  which 
seems  to  have  been  applied  to  a  definite 
mode  of  disgracing  a  man,  indicated  by 
Hall  as  in  use  among  the  Scots. 

And  fnithermore  the  erle  bad  the  heranld  to 
say  to  his  master,  that  if  he  for  his  part  kept  not 
his  appointment,  then  he  was  content  that  the 
Scots  should  hafful  him,  which  is  a  great  re- 
pnnch  among  the  Scots,  and  is  used  when  a 
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man  is  openly  perjured,  and  then  they  make  of 
him  an  image  painted  reversed  with  the  heels 
upward,  with  his  name,  wondering,  crying  and 
blowing  out  of  [on  ?]  him  with  horns  in  the  most 
despit^ul  manner  they  can.  In  token  that  he  is 
to  be  exiled  the  company  of  all  good  creatures. 

Again,  in  the  F.  Q. 

First  he  his  beard  did  shave  and  foully  shent. 
Then  from  him  reft  his  shield,  and  it  r'enverst 
^d  blotted  out  his  arms  with  falshood  blent, 
And  himself  baffuld^  and  his  armes  unherst, 
And  broke  his  sword  in  twayn  and  all  his  armour 
sperst. 

Now  the  Sc.  has  bauch,  baughy  baach 

{ch  guttural),  repulsive  to  the  taste,  bad, 

sorry,  ineffective.    A  bauch  tradesman,  a 

sorry  tradesman ; 

"^thout  estate 
A  youth,  though  sprung  from  kings,  looks  baugh 
and  blate. — Ramsay  in  Jam. 

Beauty  but  bounty's  but  bauch.  Beauty 
without  goodness  is  good  for  nothing. 

To  bauchUj  bachle,  bashle^  is  then,  to 
distort,  to  misuse ;  to  bauchle  shoon,  to 
tread  them  awry ;  a  bauchle^  an  old  shoe, 
whatever  is  treated  with  contempt  or 
derision. 

One  who  is  set  up  as  the  butt  of  a 

company  or  a  laughing-stock  is  said  to 

be  made  a  bauchle  of;  to  bauchle^  to  treat 

contemptuously,  to  vilify. 

Wallace  lay  still  quhill  forty  da3ris  was  gayn 
And  fyve  atour,  biot  perance  saw  he  nayn 
Battaill  till  haiff,  as  thair  promyss  was  maid 
He  girt  display  again  his  baner  braid  ; 
Rapreiffyt  Edwand  rycht  gretlye  of  this  thing, 
Bawchyllyt  his  seyll,  blew  out  on  that  fals  king 
As  a  tyrand  ;  tumd  bak  and  tuk  his  gait. 

If  this  passage  be  compared  with  the 
extract  from  Hall,  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
affront  put  by  WsJlace  on  the  king's  seal 
in  token  of  his  having  broken  his  word, 
was  an  example  of  the  practice  which 
Hall  tells  us  was  used  in  Scotland  under 
the  name  of  baffulling^  the  guttural  ch 
being  represented  in  English  by  an  /  as 
in  many  other  cases.  The  G.  has  bafel^ 
bofel^pofely  synonymous  with  Sc.  bauchle^ 
spoiled  goods,  refuse,  trash — Kiittn. ; 
verbafelny  to  make  a  bafel  of,  to  bauchle, 
— Sanders. 

Bag.  Gael,  bolgy  balg,  bag,  a  leather 
bag,  wallet,  scrip,  the  belly,  a  blistei> 
beUows  ;  Goth,  ialgs,  a  skin,  a  leather 
case;  G.  balg,  the  skin  of  an  animal 
stripped  off  whole  ;  Brescian  baga^  entire 
skin  of  an  animal  for  holding  oil  or  wine ; 
the  belly.    See  Belly,  Bulge. 

Baggag^.  Derived  by  Diez  from 
Sp.,  Cat.  baga^  a  noose,  tie,  knot,  rope  by 
wnich  the  load  is  fastened  on  a  beast  of 
burden.  From  baga  was  formed  OFr. 
bagtier,  to  truss  or  tuck  up  (Cot),  to  tie 
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on,  to  bind.  *  lis  firent  trousser  et  baguer 
leur  tr^sor  et  richesses  sur  chevauuc  et 
mules,  chameoulx  et  dromadaires.'  '  Apr^s 
ce  qu'ils  eurent  bagui  leurs  bagues,' — 
Giiion  de  Trasignie  in  Marsh.  *  Pour 
veoir  amener  le  Bdamois  prisonnier  en 
triomphe,  li^  et  bagu^* — Satire  Menippde 
in  Jaubert. 

From  baguer  was  formed  bagage^  the 
carriage  of  an  army,  as  it  was  called,  the 
collective  goods  carried  with  an  army,  or 
the  beasts  which  carry  them.  The  re- 
semblance to  baguesy  goods,  valuables,  is 
merely  accidental,  and  as  baggage  is 
manifestly  taken  from  the  Frendi  it  can- 
not be  explained  as  signifying  the  collec- 
tion of  bags  belonging  to  an  army. 

Bail.--Bailiff.    The  Lat  bajulus,  a 

bearer,  was  applied  in  later  times  to  a 

nurse,  viz.  as  carrying  the  child  about. 

Mid.  Lat.  bajula^  It  bdlia.    Next  it  was 

applied  to  the  tutor  or  governor  of  the 

children,  probably  in  the  first  instance  to 

the  foster-father. 

Alii  bajuli^  i.  e.  servuli,  vel  nutritores— quia 
oonsueverint  nutrire  filios  et  familias  doininorum. 
— ^Vitalis  de  Reb.  Aragon.  in  Ducange. 

When  the  child  under  the  care  of  the 
Bajulus  was  of  royal  rank,  the  tutor 
became  a  man  of  great  consequence,  and 
the  fiiyac  PaiovXoQ  was  one  of  the  chief 
officers  of  state  at  Constantinople. 

The  name  was  also  applied  to    the 

tutor  of  a  woman  or  a  minor.    Thus  the 

husband    became   the    Bajulus  uxorts, 

and  the  name  was  gradually  extended  to 

any  one  who  took  care  of  the  rights  or 

person  of  another.     In  this  sense  is  to  be 

understood  the  ordinary  E.  expression  of 

giving  bat'/f  the  person  who  gives  bail 

being  supposed  to  have  the  custody  of 

him  whom  he  bails.     From  bajulus  was 

formed  It.  bailOy  balivo  {bajulivus)j  Fr. 

bail,  bailliy  E.  bail,  bailiff.    The  bail  are 

persons  who  constitute  themselves  tutors 

of  the  person  charged,  and  engage  to 

produce  him  when  required. 

Tutores  vel  bajuli  respondcant  pro  pupillis. — 
Usatici  Barcinonenses.  £t  le  roi  I'a  repue  en 
son  hommage  et  le  due  son  baron  comme  bail 

*  d'clle.— Chron.  Flandr.  Et  mitto  ilium  (filium) 
et  omnem  meam  tenam  et  meum  honorem  et 

'  meos  viros  quae  Deus  mihi  dedit  in  bajutia  de 
Deo  et  de  suis  Sanctis,  &c.  Ut  sint  in  bayoliam 
Dei  et  de  Sanct&  MariA,  &c. — ^Testament.  Regis 
Arragon.  A.  D.  1099,  ^^  I^<^> 

Fr.  bailler,  to  hand  over,  is  from  baju- 
lare,  in  the  sense  of  making  one  a  bail 
or  keeper  of  the  thing  handed  over, 
giving  it  into  his  bail  or  control. 

Finally,  every  one  to  whom  power  was 
intrusted  to  execute  not  on  his  own  be- 
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half  was  called  a  bailiff,  bajulius  or  hal- 
livus,  from  the  regent  of  the  empire  (as 
we  find  in  the  case  of  Henry  of  Flanders : 
*  Principes,  barones  et  milites  exercitiis 
me  imperii  BaUivimi  elegerunt  *)  to  the 
humble  bailiff  in  husbandry  who  has  die 
care  of  a  farm,  or  the  officer  who  execates 
the  writs  of  a  sheriff. 

Bail,  2.  Bail  is  also  used  in  the  sense 
of  post  or  bar.  The  bails  were  the  ad- 
vanced posts  set  up  outside  the  sohi  de- 
fences of  a  town.  Fr.  bailie,  barrier, 
advanced  gate  of  a  city,  palisade,  Itarri- 
cade. — Roquefort  It  is  probabh  the 
same  word  as  paling  or  pale.  Fr.  biliscs, 
finger-posts,  posts  stuck  up  in  a  riter  to 
mark  the  pass^e.  Balle,  barri^re— 
H^cart.  Bale,  poste,  retrachencnt ; 
revenir  d  ses  bales,  to  return  to  one's 
post,  at  the  game  of  puss  in  the  ctmer, 
or  cricket.  Hence  the  bails  at  ciicket, 
properly  the  wickets  themselves,  bit  now 
the  cross  sticks  at  the  top. 

Bailiwick.  The  limits  within  which 
an  executive  officer  has  jurisdttion. 
Commonly  explained  as  the  district  be- 
longing to  a  bailiff,  Fr.  bailli.  Bit  the 
word  can  hardly  be  distinct  fnm  G. 
weichbild,  P1.D.  wikbild,  wikbol^,  wic- 
bilethe,  the  district  over  which  the  muni- 
cipal law  of  a  corporate  town  ext^ded, 
or  the  municipal  law  itself.  The  word 
differs  from  £.  bailiwick  only  in  iiaving 
its  two  elements  compounded  in  opposite 
order.  The  element  wick  is  geierally 
recognised,  as  Goth,  veihs,  AS.  w£,  Lat 
vicus,  a  town,  but  the  meaning  }f  bild 
remains  obscure.  Pl.D.  wikmenn,  a 
burgher,  citizen  or  councillor. — Brem. 
Wtb. 

Bait.  The  senses  may  all  \t  ex- 
plained from  the  notion  of  biting  ON. 
beita,  Sw.  bet,  bete,  as.  bat  (Ettmiiler),  a 
bait  for  fish,  is  what  the  fish  bites  at,  or 
what  causes  him  to  bite.  ON.  beiui,  as. 
batan,  to  bait  a  hook.  Du.  bete,  a  bit,  a 
mouthful 

ON.  bita,  to  bite,  is  specially  applied  to 
the  grazing  of  cattle,  whence  beit^  Sw. 
bet.  Bete,  pasture,  herbage ;  ON.  beitc,  Sw. 
beta,  to  drive  to  pasture.  In  English  the 
word  is  not  confined  to  the  food  of  cattle. 
Bait-poke,  a  bag  to  carry  provisions  in  ; 
bait,  foodi  pasture.— Hal. 

Sw.  beta,  to  bait  on  a  journey,  is  to  feed 
the  horses,  in  accordaiice  with  Fr,  re- 
paitre,  to  feed,  to  bait 

ON.  beita,  Sw.  beta,  G.  beitsen,  to  bunt 
with  hawk  or  hare,  must  be  understood 
as  signifying  to  set  on  the  hawk  or  hound 
to  bite  the  prey.    on.  beita  einn  himdum, 
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to  cause  one  to  be  worried  by  dogs,  to 
set  his  dogs  on  one.  To  bait  a  bear  or  a 
buD  is  to  set  the  dogs  on  to  bite  it. 

The  ON.  beita^  Sw.  beta^  to  harness 
oxen  to  a  sledge,  or  horses  to  a  carriage, 
must  probably  be  explained  from  as. 
bate^  N.  bit^  the  bit  of  a  bridle  taken  as 
the  type  of  harness  in  general.  Ongan 
tha  his  esolas  batan  :  he  then  began  to 
saddle  his  asses. — Caedm.  p.  173.  25. 

Baisee.  Coarse  woollen  cloth.  For- 
meriy  bayes,  Du.  b<uyy  booty  Fr.  baye. 
*Les  bayes  seront  compos^es  de  bonne 
kine,  non  de  flocon,  laneton  . .  .  ou  autres 
mauvaises  ordures.' — Reglement  de  la 
draperie  in  H^cart.  According  to  this 
author  it  took  its  name  from  its  yellow 
colour,  given  by  *  graines  d'Avignon  ;  * 
from  bate,  berry. 

To  Bake.  To  dress  or  cook  by  dry 
heat ;  to  cook  in  an  oven.  Bohem.^^, 
heat ;  fieku^  p^cy^  to  bake,  roast,  &c.  ; 
Pekafj  a  baker ;  PoL  pieCy  a  stove  ;  piedy 
to  bake,  to  roast,  to  parch,  to  bum ; 
pUcsrofOy  a  batch,  an  oven-fuU  ;  piekorzy 
a  baker. 

ON.  bokoy  to  warm.  Kongur  bokode 
iiervidelldy  the  King  warmed  himself  at 
the  fire. — Heimskr.  £.  dial  to  beoky  bekey 
to  bask,  to  warm  oneself;  Du.  sig  baker- 
en^  PLD.  backem^  to  warm  oneself.  G. 
hiUuHy  to  heat ;  semmeln  bdheriy  to  toast 
bread;  kronke gliedtr  bdheriy  to  foment  a 
limb.  Hoh  bdhefiy  to  beath  wood,  to 
heat  wood  for  the  purpose  of  making  it 
set  in  a  certain  form.  Gr.  /3w,  calefacere. 
Lat  bajcgy  warm  baths.  See  Bath.  The 
root  is  common  to  the  Finnish  class  of 
languages.  Lap.  poky  pokoy  heat ;  pakety 
to  mdt  with  heat ;  pokestety  to  be  not,  to 
bask;  pakttety  to  heat,  make  hot 

Balance.  Lat  lanxy  a  dish,  the  scale 
of  a  balance ;  bilanxy  the  implement  for 
weighing,  composed  of  two  dishes  or 
scales  hanging  from  a  beam  supported  in 
the  middle.  It.  bilanciOy  Sp.  balama, 
Prov.  baianSy  bolamOy  Fr.  balance. 

The  change  from  /  to  a  may  be  through 
the  influence  of  the  second  a,  or  it  may 
be  from  a  false  reference  to  the  OFr. 
haUry  balouTy  Venet,  balare,  to  move  up 
and  down,  to  see-saw. 

Balcony.  It.  bolcoy  baiconey  an  out- 
jotting  comer  of  a  house,  by-window, 
bulk  or  staU  of  a  shop  \PalcOy  palconey 
piUcorOy  any  stage  or  scaifiold,  roof,  floor, 
or  ceiling ;  palcarey  to  plank,  stage, 
scaffold. — Fl.  The  radical  idea  seems  to 
be  what  is  supported  on  balks  or  beams. 

Bald.  Formerly  written  balledy  ballidy 
whence  Richardson  explains  it  as  if  it 
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signified  made  round  and  smooth  like  a 
balL  The  root,  however,  is  too  widely 
spread  for  such  an  explanation.  Finn. 
Esthon.  paljaSy  naked,  bare,  bald  ;  Lap. 
puoljaSy  bare  of  trees ;  Dan.  boeldety  un- 
fledged. 

Besides  signifying  void  of  hair,  bald  is 
used  in  the  sense  of  having  a  white  mark 
on  the  face,  as  in  the  case  of  the  common 
sign  of  the  bald-faced  stag,  to  be  com- 
pared with  Fr.  chevol  belief accy  a  horse 
marked  with  white  on  its  face.  Bald- 
fiuedy  white-faced. — Hal.  The  bald-coot 
is  conspicuous  by  an  excrescence  of  white 
skin  above  its  beak. 

The  real  identity  of  the  word  bald  in 
the  two  senses  is  witnessed  by  a  wide 
range  of  analogy.  PoL  Bohem.  lysyy  bald, 
marked  with  a  white  streak ;  Pol.  lysinoy 
Bohem.  lysynOy  a,  bald  pate,  and  also  a 
white  mark  on  the  face.  Du.  blessey  a 
blaze  on  the  forehead,  a  bare  forehead, 
bles,  bald. — KiL  Fin.  poljaSy  bald,  Gr. 
fioKvb^y  0aXioc,  bald-faced,  having  a  white 
streak  on  the  face.  Gael,  bally  a  spot  or 
mark ;  Bret,  baly  a  white  mark  on  an 
animal's  face,  or  the  animal  itself,  whence 
the  common  name  Ball  for  a  cart-horse 
in  England.  The  connection  seems  to 
lie  in  the  shining  look  of  the  bald  skin. 

His  "head  was  ballid  and  shone  as  any  glass. 

Chaucer. 

Lith.  ballaSy  white ;  baltiy  to  become 
white ;  balsiSy  a  white  animal.  Fin. 
pallooy  to  bum ;  palOy  burning.  ON. 
bdly  a  blaze,  beacon-fire,  funereal  pile. 

Balderdash.  Idle,  senseless  talk  ;  to 
baldery  to  use  coarse  language. — Halli- 
welL  w.  baldorddiy  to  babble,  prate, 
or  talk  idly.  Du.  balderetiy  to  bawl, 
make  an  outcry,  to  roar,  said  of  the  roar 
of  cannon,  cry  of  an  elephant,  &c.  ;  bold- 
ercHy  buldereuy  blaterare,  debacchari, 
minari.  —  KiL  ON.  buldrOy  blaterare; 
Dan.  buldrCy  to  make  a  loud  noise,  as 
thunder,  the  rolling  of  a  waggon,  &c.  ; 
also  to  scold,  to  make  a  disturbance.  N. 
boldra  is  used  of  noises  of  the  same  kind 
in  a  somewhat  higher  key.  E.  dial,  to 
goldcTy  to  talk  coarsely  and  noisily ;  to 
guldery  to  speak  with  loud  and  dissonant 
voice. — Hal.  Da.  dial.  bialdcTy  foolish 
talk,  nonsense ;  bialdrCy  to  tattle.  The 
final  syllable  seems  to  express  a  continu- 
ation of  the  phenomenon;  Da.  diiaLdasky 
chatter,  talk  ;  dov-dasky  chatter  fit  to 
deave  one.  Bav.  ddtschy  noise  of  a  blow 
with  the  open  hand  ;  ddtscheny  to  clap, 
smack,  tattle ;  Gael,  ballorty  noisy  boast- 
ing, clamour ;  ballartaich^  balardaichy  a 
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l3ud  noise,  shouting,  hooting.  The  same 
termination  in  like  manner  expresses 
continuance  of  noise  in  piabartaichy  a 
continued  noise  of  waves  gently  beating 
on  the  shore,  unintelligible  talk  ;  clapar- 
taichy  a  clapping  or  flapping  of  wings. 
From  the  same  analogy,  which  causes  so 
many  words  expressive  of  the  plashing 
or  motion  of  water  to  be  applied  to  rapid 
or  confused  talking,  balderdash  is  used 
to  signify  washy  drink,  weak  liquor.  A 
similar  connection  is  seen  in  Sp.  cha- 
Puzar^  to  paddle  in  water ;  chapurrar^  to 
speak  gibberish  ;  champurrary  to  mix 
one  Uquid  with  another,  to  speak  an  un- 
connected medley  of  languages. 

Bale.  I.  Grief,  trouble,  sorrow.  AS. 
bealoj  gen.  bealwes,  torment,  destruction, 
wickedness ;  Goth,  balva-veseiy  wicked- 
ness ;  balveins,  torment ;  ON.  bolj  ca- 
lamity, misery ;  Du.  bal-daed^  malefac- 
tum,  maleficium.  Pol.  boly  ache,  pain ; 
bole^ij  Bohem.  boleti,  to  ail,  to  ache,  to 
grieve ;  bolawy,  sick,  ill.  w.  bally  a 
plague,  a  pestilence.  Perhaps  ON.  bola, 
a  bubble,  blister,  a  boil,  may  exhibit  the 
original  development  of  the  signification, 
a  boil  or  blain  being  taken  as  the  type  of 
sickness,  pain,  and  evil  in  general  Russ. 
bolyafy  to  be  ill,  to  grieve  ;  bolyatchkay  a 
pustule.    See  Gall,  3. 

2.  A  package  of  goods.  Sw.  balj  It 
balla;  Fr.  balUy  baly  a  ball  or  pack,  i.  e. 
goods  packed  up  into  a  round  or  compact 
mass.  ON.  bbllry  a  ball ;  balkiy  to  pack 
together  in  the  form  of  a  ball 

To  Bale  out  water.  Sw.  baliay  Dan. 
balUy  Du.  baaluy  Bret,  baly  Gael,  ballafty 
a  pail  or  tub ;  G.  balge,  a  washing-tub, 
perhaps  from  balgy  a  skin,  a  water-skin 
being  the  earliest  vessel  for  holding 
water.  Hence  Dan.  balUy  Du.  baalieuy 
to  empty  out  water  with  a  bowl  or  pail, 
to  bale  out.  In  like  manner  Fr.  bacqueUTy 
in  the  same  sense,  from  bacquety  a  pail. 

*  Balk.  The  primary  sense  seems  to  be 
as  in  G.  balketty  ON.  bjdlkiy  OSw.  balkevy 
bolkeVy  Sw.  bielkey  Sw.  dial,  balky  a  beam. 
Fr.  bauy  the  beam  of  a  ship,  the  breadth 
from  side  to  side  ;  Rouchi  baUy  a  beam. 
We  have  then  It.  palcare^  to  plank,  floor, 
roof,  stage  or  scaffold ;  Sw.  ajbalkay  to 
separate  by  beams,  to  partition  off ;  Sw. 
dial,  balky  a  cross  beam  dividing  the 
stalls  in  a  cow-house,  a  wooden  par- 
tition ;  ON.  balkTy  bdlkTy  a  partition, 
whether  of  wood  or  stone,  as  in  a  bam 
or  cow-house,  a  separate  portion,  a  di- 
vision of  the  old  laws,  a  clump  of  men ; 
vedra  bdlkr,  N.  uveirs  bolky  as  we  say,  a 
balk  of  foul  weather.     Sw.  dial,  balkay 
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to  heap;  balka  hopar,  balka  bunge^  to 
heap  up. 

Twenty  thousand  men 
Balked  in  their  blood  on  Holmedou's  plain. 

In  the  sense  of  a  separation  G.  balken. 
Da.  dial  balky  £.  balky  are  applied  to  a 
narrow  slip    of  land   left  unturned  in 

?loughing.  Baulke  of  land,  separaison. — 
'alsgr.  A  balky  says  Ray,  ms  a  piece 
of  land  which  is  either  casually  over- 
slipped  and  not  turned  up  in  plowing, 
or  industriously  left  untouched  by  tl^ 
plough  for  a  boundary  between  lands.' 

Hence  to  balk  is  to  pass  over  in  plough- 
ing, or  figuratively  in  any  other  proceed- 
ing. 

For  so  well  no  man  halt  the  plough 
That  it  ne  balketh  other  while. 
Ne  so  well  can  no  man  afile 
His  tonge,  that  som  time  in  jape 
Him  may  some  light  word  overscape. 

Gower  in  R. 

The  mad  steel  about  doth  fiercely  fly 
Not  sparing  wight,  ne  leaving  any  baVte^ 
But  making  way  for  death  at  large  to  walke. 

F.Q. 

Da.  dial,  at  giore  en  balky  to  omit  a 

Eatch  of  land  in  sowing.  To  baulke  the 
eaten  road,  to  avoid  it. — Sir  H.  Wotton. 
In  modem  speech  to  balk  is  used  in  a 
factitive  sense,  to  cause  another  to  miss 
the  object  of  his  expectation. 

Ball.— Balloon.— Ballot,  on.  bollr 
(gen.  ballat)y  a  globe,  ball,  Sw.  boll,  balU 
Da.  boldy  OHG.  palloy  G.  bally  It.  balla 
(with  the  augm.  balloney  a  great  ball,  a 
balloon,  and  the  dim.  ballottOy  2l  ballot}, 
pallay  Sp.  balay  Fr.  balle,  Gr.  xoXXa 
(Hesych.),  a  ball.  Fin.  pallOy  with  the 
dim.  pallukka,  pallikkay  a  ball,  globule, 
testicle  ;  meuin  pallikkay  a  clod  of  earth ; 
palloillay  to  roIL  From  the  same  root 
probably  Lat.  pila,  pilulay  a  ball,  a  pill, 
which  seem  eaually  related  to  the  fore- 
going and  to  the  series  indicated  under 
Bowl,  Boll. 

BalL— Ballad.— Ballet.  It.  ballare, 
to  dance,  from  the  more  general  notion 
of  moving  up  and  down.  Mid. Lat.  bal- 
tare,  hue  et  illuc  inclinare,  vacillare.— 
Ugutio  in  Due.  Venet  balare,  to  rock, 
to  see-saw.  OFr.  balery  baloiery  to  wave, 
to  move,  to  stir. 

Job  ne  fut  cokes  (a  kex  or  reed)  ne  rosiau 
Qui  au  vent  se  tourae  et  bahie. 

It.  ballarey  to  shake  or  jog,  to  dance. 
Hence,  balloy  a  dance,  a  bcUL  BallaUh 
a  dance,  also  a  song  sung  in  dancing 
(perhaps  in  the  interval  of  dancing),^ 
ballad.  Fr.  ballety  a  scene  acted  in 
dancing,  the  ballet  of  the  theatres. 


BALLAST 

It  is  probably  an  old  Celtic  word. 
Bret  balia^  to  walk,  bali^  the  act  of 
walking,  or  movement  of  one  who  walks. 

Ballast.  Dan.  bag-lest^  Du.  ballast, 
Fr.  Usiy  Ustage,  It.  lastra,  Sp.  lastre. 
The  first  syllable  of  this  word  has  given 
a  great  deal  of  trouble.  It  is  explained 
bacM  by  Adelung,  because,  as  he  says,  the 
ballast  is  put  in  the  hinder  part  of  the 
ship.  But  the  hold  is  never  called  the 
back  of  the  ship.  A  more  likely  origin  is 
to  be  found  in  Dan.  dial  bag-las,  the  back- 
load,  or  comparatively  worthless  load 
one  brings  back  from  a  place  with  an 
empty  waggon.  When  a  ship  discharges, 
if  it  £iils  to  obtain  a  return  cargo,  it  is 
forced  to  take  in  stones  or  sand,  to  pre- 
serv'e  eauilibriuni.  This  is  the  back- 
load,  or  ballasf  of  a  ship,  and  hence  the 
name  has  been  extended  to  the  addition 
of  heavy  materials  placed  at  the  bottom 
of  an  ordinary  cargo  to  keep  the  balance. 

The  whole  amount  carried  by  the  canal  lines 
ia  1854  was  less  than  25.000  tons,  and  this  was 
chiefly  cairied  as  back-hading,,  for  want  of  other 
frciglit.— Rqxxt  Pennsylv.  R.  1854. 

Mr  Marsh  objects  to  the  foregoing 
derivation,  in  the  first  place,  that  home- 
ward-bound ships  do  not  in  general  sail 
without  cargo  or  in  ballast,  more  fre- 
quently than  outward-bound,  and  there- 
fore that  backloading  is  not  an  appro- 
priate designation  for  the  heavy  ma- 
terial which  is  employed  to  steady  sea- 
going vessels.  But  how  appropriate 
the  designation  would  really  be,  may 
be  judged  by  the  following  illustration 
from  practical  life.  'The  object  of  the 
company  is  to  provide  the  excellent  ore 
of  Uie  southern  counties  as  a  return 
cargo  for  the  colliers  of  the  North.  By 
this  means  the  colliers  will  ensure  an 
additional  profit  by  carrying  a  ballast 
for  which  they  will  receive  some  freight- 
age.'—Mining  Journal,  Sept.  i,  i860. 
And  KiL  explains  ballasty  inutilis  sarcina, 
inutile  onus,  a  useless  load. 

A  more  serious  objection  is  that  the 
word  in  eaiiier  Danish  is  always  barlast, 
as  it  still  is  in  Sweden  and  Norway. 
But  because  baglast  is  not  found  in  the 
written  documents,  it  by  no  means  fol- 
lows that  it  was  not  always  locally  cur- 
rent And  it  is  certain  that  barlast 
could  never  have  passed  into  baglast  by 
inere  comiption,  while  it  would  be  an 
easy  transition  from  baglast  through  bal- 
lot to  barlast, 

Mr  Marsh  even  calls  in  question 
whether  the  last  syllable  is  the  Du.  last, 
a  load.    But  Fr.  Uster  is  to  load  a  ship 
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as  well  as  to  ballast  it. — Cot.  Lest,  like 
Teutonic  last,  was  used  for  a  load  or 
definite  weight  of  goods  (Roquef.),  and 
Mid.Lat  lastagium  signified  not  only 
ballast,  but  loadage,  a  duty  on  goods 
sold  in  the  markets,  paid  for  the  right  of 
carriage. 

BaUuflter.  Fr.  ballustres,  ballisters 
(corruptly  bannisters  when  placed  as  guard 
to  a  staircase;,  little  round  and  short 
pillars,  ranked  on  the  outside  of  cloisters, 
terraces,  galleries,  &c. — Cotgr.  Said  to 
be  from  balaustia,  the  flower  of  the 
pomegranate,  the  calyx  of  which  has  a 
double  curvature  similar  to  that  in  which 
balusters  are  commonly  made.  But  such 
rows  of  small  pillars  were  doubtless  in 
use  before  that  particular  form  was  given 
to  them.  The  Sp.  barauste^  from  bara  or 
vara,  a  rod,  seems  the  original  form  of 
the  word,  of  which  balaustre  (and  thence 
the  Fr.  ballustre)  is  a  corruption,  anal- 
ogous to  what  is  seen  in  It.  bertesca,  bal- 
tresac,  a  battlement ;  Lat.  urtica,  Venet 
oitriga,  a  nettle. 

Sp.  baranda,  railing  around  altars, 
fonts,  balconies,  &c. ;  barandado,  series 
of  balusters,  balustrade ;  barandilla,  a 
small  balustrade,  small  railing. 

Balm,  Balsam.  Fr.  baume,  from  Lat. 
balsamum,  Gr.  fiaXvajiov,  a  fragrant  gum. 

Baltic.  The  Baltic  sea,  mare  Balticun. 
In  OSw.  called  Bielt,  as  two  of  the  en- 
trances are  still  called  the  Great  and 
Little  Belt.  The  authorities  are  not 
agreed  as  to  the  grounds  on  which  the 
name  is  given. 

To  Bam.  To  make  fun  of  a  person. 
A  bam,  a  false  tale  or  jeer.  Bret,  oamein, 
to  enchant,  deceive,  endormir  par  des 
contes.  Bamour,  enchanter,  sorcerer, 
deceiver. 

To  Bamboozle.— To  deceive,  make 
fun  of  a  person. 

There  are  a  set  of  fellows  they  call  banterers 
and  bamboozlers  that  play  such  tricks. — ^Arbuth- 
Dot  in  R. 

It.  bamboloy  bamboccio,  bambocciolo,  a 
youne  babe,  by  met  an  old  dotard  or 
babish  gull ;  imbambolare,  to  blear  or 
dim  one  s  sight,  also  with  flatteries  and 
blandishments  to  enveagle  and  make  a 
child  of  one. — Fl.  If  bambocciolare  were 
ever  used  in  the  same  sense  it  might  have 
given  rise  to  bamboozle, 

Sc.  bumbazed,  puzzled,  astonished. 

To  Ban.  To  proclaim,  command, 
forbid,  denounce,  curse. 

The  primitive  meaning  of  the  word 
seems  to  have  been  to  summons  to  the 
army.      In   the  commencement  of  the 
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feudal  times  all  male  inhabitants  were  in 
general  required  to  give  personal  attend- 
ance when  the  king  planted  his  banner 
in  the  field,  and  sent  round  a  notice  that 
his  subjects  were  summoned  to  join  him 
against  the  enemy. 

He  askyt  of  the  Kyng 
Til  have  the  vaward  of  his  batayl, 
Quhatever  thai  ware  wald  it  assayle, 
That  he  and  his  siild  have  always 
Quhen  that  the  king  suid  Banare  rays. 

Wyntoun,  v.  19.  15. 

Now  this  calling  out  of  the  public  force 
was  called  bannire  in  hostem^  bannire  in 
exercitum^  populum  in  hostem  convocarty 
bannire  exercitum^  in  Fr.  banir  Poustj 
AS.  theodsdpe  ut  abannan.  In  Layamon 
we  constantly  find  the  expression,  he 
bannede  kisferde^  he  assembled  his  host. 
The  expression  seems  to  arise  from  bann 
in  the  sense  of  standard,  flag,  ensign 
(see  Banner).  The  raising  of  the  King's 
banner  marked  the  place  of  assembly, 
and  the  primitive  meaning  of  bannire 
was  to  csdl  the  people  to  the  bann  or 
standard.  The  term  was  then  applied 
to  summoning  on  any  other  public  oc- 
casion, and  thence  to  any  proclamation, 
whether  by  way  of  injunction  or  for- 
biddaL 

Si  quis  legibus  in  utilitatem  Regis  sive  in  hoste 
(to  the  host  or  army)  sive  in  reliquam  utilitatem 
bannitus fuerit,  etc. — Leg.  Ripuar.  Exercitum 
in  auxilium  Sisenardi  de  toto  regno  Burgundiae 
bannire  prsecepit  Fredegarius. — Si  quis  cum 
aimis  bannitus  fuerit  et  non  venerit.-— Capitul. 
Car.  Mag.  A.  D.  8x3.  Se  il  avenist  que  le  Roy 
chevauchat  a  osi  bani  contre  les  ennemis  de  la 
Croix. — ^Assises  de  Jerusalem.  Fece  bandire 
hoste  genexale  per  tutto  '1  regno.— John  Villani 
in  Due. 

In  like  manner  we  find  bannire  adpiacita^ 
ad  molendinum^  &c.,  summoning  to  serve 
at  the  Lord's  courts,  to  bring  com  to  be 
ground  at  his  mill,  &c.  Thus  the  word 
acquired  the  sense  of  proclamation,  ex- 
tant in  Sp.  and  It  bando,  and  in  E.  banns 
of  marriage.  In  a  special  sense  the  term 
was  applied  to  the  public  denunciation 
by  ecclesiastical  authority ;  Sw.  bann, 
excommunication  ;  bann-lysa,  to  excom- 
municate {fysa,  to  publish)  ;  banna,  to 
reprove,  to  take  one  to  task,  to  chide,  to 
curse,  E.  t0  ban. 

In  Fr.  bandon  the  signification  was 
somewhat  further  developed,  passing  on 
from  proclamation  to  command,  permis- 
sion, power,  authority.  ^A  son  bandon ^ 
at  his  own  discretion.  OE.  bandon  was 
used  in  the  same  sense.    See  Abandon. 

Oncques  Pucelle  de  paraige 
N'eut  d'aimer  tel  bandon  que  j'ai, 


Car  j'ai  de  mon  p^re  congi^ 

De  faire  ami  et  d'etre  aim^. — ^R.  R. 


Never  maiden  of  high  birth  had  such 
power  or  freedom  of  loving  as  I  have. 

Les  saiges  avait  et  les  fols 
Commim^ent  d  son  bandon. — R.  R. 

Translated  by  Chaucer, 

Great  loos  hath  Largesse  and  great  prise, 
For  bodi  the  wise  folk  and  unwise 
Were  wholly  to  her  bandon  brought, 

i.e.  were  brought  under  her  power  or 
command. 

Band,  1.  That  with  which  anything 
is  bound.  AS.  band^  Goth,  bandi,  Fr. 
bande.  It  banda.  From  the  verb  to 
bindy  Goth,  bindan,  band,  bundun.  Spe- 
cially applied  to  a  narrow  strip  of  cloth 
or  similar  material  for  binding  or  swath- 
ing ;  hence  a  stripe  or  streak  of  different 
colour  or  material  In  It.  banda  the 
term  is  applied  to  the  strip  of  anything 
lying  on  the  edge  or  shore,  a  coast,  side, 
region.    G.  bande,  border,  margin. 

Band,  2. — To  Bandy.  In  the  next 
place  Band  is  applied  to  a  troop  of 
soldiers,  a  number  of  persons  associated 
for  some  common  purpose.  It  Sp.  banda, 
Fr.  bande.  There  is  some  doubt  how 
this  signification  has  arisen.  It  seems 
however  to  have  been  developed  in  the 
Romance  languages,  and  cannot  be  ex- 
plained simply  as  a  body  of  persons 
bound  together  for  a  certain  end.  It  has 
plausibly  been  deduced  from  Mid.Lat 
bannum  or  bandum,  the  standard  or 
banner  which  forms  the  rallying  point  of 
a  company  of  soldiers. 

Bandus,  says  Muratori,  Diss.  26,  tunc  (in  the 
9th  century)  nuncupabatur  legio  a  bando,  hoc  est 
vexillo. 

So  in  Swiss,  fahne,  a  company,  from 
fahne,  the  ensign  or  banner.  Sp.  bandera 
is  also  used  in  both  senses.  Fr.  enseigru^ 
the  colours  under  which  a  band  or  com- 
pany of  footmen  serve,  also  the  band  or 
company  itself.  —Cot  But  if  this  were 
the  true  derivation  it  would  be  a  singular 
change  to  the  feminine  gender  in  banda. 
The  real  course  of  development  I  believe 
to  be  as  seen  in  Sp.  banda,  side,  then 
party,  faction,  those  who  side  together 
(bande,  parti,  ligue — Taboada).  Band- 
ear,  to  form  parties,  to  unite  with  a  band 
It  bandare,  to  side  or  to  bandy  (Florio), 
to  bandy  being  explained  in  the  other 

?art  of  the  dictionary,  to  follow  a  faction. 
o  bandy,  tener  da  alcuno,  sostcner  u 
partito  d^alcuno. — Torriano. 

Unnumbered  as  the  sands 

Of  Baica  or  Gyrene's  torrid  soil. 
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Levied  to  side  with  warring  winds,  and  poise 
Their  lighter  wings. — Milton  in  R. 

Kings  had  need  beware  haw  they  side  them' 
siha,  and  make  themselves  as  of  a  faction  or 
party,  for  leagues  within  the  state  are  ever  pemi- 
dotts  to  monarchy. — Bacon  in  R. 

Fr.  bander y  to  join  in  league  with  others 

against — Cotgr.,  se  reunir,  s'associer,  se 

joindre. — Roquefort.    It  is  in  this  sense 

that  the  word  is  used  by  Romeo. 

Draw,  Benvoglio,  beat  down  their  weapons : 
Gentlemen,  for  shame,  forbear  this  outrage, 
Tibalt.  Mercutio.  the  Prince  expressly  hath 
Fcninddai  bandying  in  Verona  streets. 

The  prince  had  forbidden  faction  fight- 
ing. Sp.  handear^  to  cabal,  to  foment 
fsLCtions,  follow  a  party. 

The  name  of  bandy  is  given  in  English 
to  a  game  in  which  the  players  are  di- 
vided into  two  sideSy  each  of  which  tries 
to  drive  a  wooden  ball  with  bent  sticks 
in  opposite  directions. 

The  sodiac  is  the  line :  the  shooting  stars, 
Vtliich  in  an  eyebright  evening  seem  to  fall, 
Are  nothing  but  the  balls  they  lose  at  bandy. 

Brewer,  Lingua,  in  R. 

Fr.  bander^  to  drive  the  ball  from  side 
to  side  at  tennis.  Hence  the  expression 
of  bandying  words,  retorting  in  language 
like  players  sending  the  ball  from  side  to 
side  at  bandy  or  tennis. 

Banditti     See  Banish. 

Bandog^.  A  large  dog  kept  for  a 
guard,  and  therefore  tied  up,  a  hand-dog, 
Du.  band'kand,  canis  vinculis  assuetus, 
ct  canis  pecuarius,  pastoralis. — Kil. 

To  Bandy.    See  Band,  2. 

Bandy.  Bandy  legs  are  crooked  legs. 
Fr.  bander  un  arc,  to  bend  a  bow,  &c. ; 
baiuUy  bent  as  a  bow. 

Bane.  Goth,  banja,  a  blow,  a  wound ; 
OHG.  banay  death-blow ;  MidHG.  baney 
destruction ;  as.  banay  murderer,  on. 
banoy  to  slay,  bana-sotty  death-sickness, 
banasdry  death-wound,  &c. 

Bang.    A  syllable  used  to  represent  a 

loud  dull  sound,  as  of  an  explosion  or  a 

blow.    The  child  cries  bang/  fire,  when 

be  wishes  to  represent  letting  off  a  gun. 

To  bang  the  door  is  to  shut  it  with  a  loud 

noise. 

^\1th  many  a  stiff  thwack,  many  a  bang. 
Hard  crabtree  and  old  iron  rang. — Hudibras. 

OX.  bangy  hammering,  beating,  disturb- 
ance ;  bangOy  to  beat,  knock,  to  work  in 

wood.  Sw.  bangy  stir,  tumult ;  bangasy 
to  make  a  stir ;  bankay  to  knock,  Dan. 
bankey  to  knock,  beat,  rap ;  banke  et  som 
ij  to  hammer  in  a  naiL  The  Susu,  a 
language  of  W.  Africa,  has  bang-bang,  to 
drive  in  a  naiL 
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To  Banish.  —  Bandit.  From  Mid. 
Lat.  bannirey  bandircy  to  proclaim,  de- 
nounce, was  formed  the  OFr.  compound 
for-bannir  ipannire  /oras)y  to  publicly 
order  one  out  of  the  realm,  and  the  simple 
bannir  was  used  in  the  same  sense, 
whence  E.  banish. 

From  the  same  verb  the  It.  participle 
bandito  signifies  one  denounced  or  pro- 
claimed, put  under  the  ban  of  the  law, 
and  hence,  in  the  same  way  that  E.  out- 
law came  to  signify  a  robber,  It.  banditti 
acquired  the  like  signification.  Forban- 
nitus  is  used  in  the  Leg.  Ripuar.  in  the 
sense  of  a  pirate. — Diez.  The  word  is  in 
E.  so  much  associated  with  the  notion  of 
a  band  of  robbersy  that  we  are  inclined 
to  understand  it  as  signifying  persons 
banded  together. 

Banister.    See  Balluster. 

Bank.— Bench.  The  latter  form  has 
come  to  us  from  AS.  bcencey  the  former 
from  Fr.  banCy  a  bench,  bank,  seat ;  banc 
de  sabUy  a  sand-bank.  G.  banky  a  bench, 
stool,  shoal,  bank  of  river.  Bantzey  a  desk. 
— ^Vocab.  de  Vaud.  \\,  banco y  pancay  2l 
bench,  a  table,  a  counter. 

But  natheless  I  took  unto  our  dame 
Your  wife  at  home  the  same  gold  again 
Upon  your  bench — she  wot  it  well  certain 
By  certain  tokens  that  I  can  here  tell. 

Shipman's  Tale. 

From  a  desk  or  counter  the  significa- 
tion was  extended  to  a  merchant's  count- 
ing-house or  place  of  business,  whence 
the  mod.  E.  Bank  applied  to  the  place  of 
business  of  a  dealer  in  money.  The 
ON.  distinguishes  bekkry  N.  benky  a  bench, 
a  long  raised  seat,  and  bakkiy  a  bank, 
eminence,  bank  of  a  river,  bank  of 
clouds,  back  of  a  knife.  Dan.  bakkcy 
bankCy  bank,  eminence.  The  back  is  a 
natural  type  of  an  elevation  or  raised  ob- 
ject. Thus  Lat.  dorsum  was  applied  to 
a  sand-bank ;  dorsum  n*gi,  the  slope  of 
a  hill,  a  rising  bank.  The  ridge  of  a  hill 
is  AS.  hricgy  the  back. 

Bankrupt.  Fr.  banqueroutCy  bank- 
ruptcy, from  banCy  bench,  counter,  in  the 
sense  of  place  of  business,  and  OFr.  roupty 
Lat.  ruptusy  broken.  When  a  man  fails 
to  meet  his  engagements  his  business  is 
broken  up  and  his  goods  distributed 
among  his  creditors.  It.  banca  rottay 
banca  fallitay  a  bankrupt  merchant. — Fl. 

Banner.  The  word  Ban  or  Band  was 
used  by  the  Lombards  in  the  sense  of 
banner,  standard. 

Vexillum  quod  Bandum   appellant  ~~  Faulus 
Diaconus  in  Due. 
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In  the  same  place  is  quoted  from  the 
Scoliast  on  Gregory  Nazianzen : 

fiffia  icaXei. 

Hence  It.  bandiera,  Fr.  banniire^  E.  ban- 
ner. 

The  origin  is  in  all  probability  Goth. 
bandvoy  bandva^  a  sign,  token,  an  intima- 
tion made  by  bending  the  head  or  hand. 
ON .  benda,  to  bend,  to  beckon ;  banda, 
to  make  signs  ;  banda  hendi^  manu  an- 
nuere.  The  original  object  of  a  standard 
is  to  serve  as  a  mark  or  sign  for  the 
troop  to  rally  round,  and  it  was  accord- 
ingly very  generally  known  by  a  name 
having  that  signification.  ON.  merfciy 
Lat  signumy  Gr.  vit/acIov,  OHO.  heri-pau- 
chauj  a  war-beacon  or  war-signal ;  Fr. 
enseigne,  a  sign  or  token  as  well  as  an 
ensign  or  banner  ;  Prov.  senh,  senhaiy  a 
sign  ;  senhaly  senheira,  banner. 

According  to  Diez  the  It.  bandiera  is 
derived  from  banda,  a  band  or  strip  of 
cloth,  and  he  would  seem  to  derive  Goth. 
bandvay  a  sign,  from  the  same  source, 
the  ensign  of  a  troop  being  taken  as  type 
of  a  sign  in  general,  which  is  surely  in 
direct  opposition  to  the  natural  order  of 
the  signification.  Besides  it  must  be  by 
no  means  assumed  that  the  earliest  kind 
of  ensign  would  be  a  flag  or  streamer. 
It  is  quite  as  likely  that  a  sculptured 
symbol,  such  as  the  Roman  Eagle,  would 
first  be  taken  for  that  purpose. 

Banneretw  Fr.  banneret,  A  knight 
banneret  was  a  higher  class  of  knights, 
inferior  to  a  baron,  privileged  to  raise 
their  own  banner  in  the  field,  either  in 
virtue  of  the  number  of  their  retinue,  or 
from  having  distinguished  themselves  in 
battle. 

Qui  tantse  erant  nobilitatis  ut  eorum  quilibet 
vexilli  gauderet  insignibus. — Life  of  Philip  Au- 
gust, in  Due. 

They  were  called  in  the  Latin  of  the 
period  vexillarii,  milites  bannarii,  banne- 
rariiy  banneretu 

Banquet.  It.  banchettOy  dim.  of  banco, 
a  bench  or  table ;  hence  a  repast,  a  ban- 
quet. 

To  Banter.    To  mock  or  jeer  one. 

When  wit  hath  any  mlxtare  of  raillery,  it  is  but 
calling  it  banter,  and  the  work  is  done.  This 
polite  word  of  theirs  was  first  borrowed  from  the 
bullies  in  White  Friars,  then  fell  among  the  foot- 
men, and  at  last  retired  to  the  pedants— but  if 
this  bantering,  as  they  call  it,  be  so  despicable  a 
thing,  &c.— Swift  in  R. 

Bantling.  A  child  in  swaddling 
clothes,  from  the  bands  in   which  it  is 
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wrapped.  So  ON.  reiflingr,  a  bantling, 
from  reifa,  to  wrap.  In  a  similar  manner 
are  formed  yearling,  an  animal  a  year 
old,  nestlingy  a  young  bird  still  in  the 
nest,  &c. 

Baptise.  Gr.  pcurru,  PawriZt,  to  dip, 
to  wash. 

Bar.  A  rod  of  any  rigid  substance. 
It  barray  Fr.  barrey  and  with  an  initial  s. 
It  sbarray  OHG.  sparrOy  Sw.  sparre^  E. 
spar,  a  beam  or  long  pole  of  wood.  The 
meaning  seems  in  the  first  instance  a 
branch;  Celtic  bary  summit,  top,  then 
branches.  Bret  barrou-gwezy  branches 
of  a  tree  (pwezeny  a  tree).  Gael,  barrack, 
branches,  brushwood.  Hence  Fr.  barrcr, 
to  bar  or  stop  the  way  as  with  a  bar,  to 
hinder ;  barriirey  a  bsirrier  or  stoppage ; 
barreauy  the  bar  at  which  a  criminal 
appears  in  a  court  of  justice,  and  from 
which  the  barrister  addresses  the  court 

Barb.  i.  The  barb  of  an  arrow  is  the 
beard-like  jag  on  the  head  of  an  arrow 
directed  backwards  for  the  purpose  of 
hindering  the  weapon  from  being  drawn 
out  of  a  wound.  Lat  barba,  Fr.  barbe,  a 
beard.  Flesche  barbeUe,  a  bearded  or 
barbed  arrow. — Cot 

2.  Fr.  Barbe,  £.  Barb,  also  signified  a 
Barbary  horse.  G.  Bar  bar,  OFr.  Bar- 
bare, — Leduchat. 

3.  The  term  barb  was  also  applied  to 
the  trappings  of  a  horse,  probably  cor- 
rupted from  Fr.  barde,  as  no  correspond- 
ing term  appears  in  other  languages. 
Bard6,  barbed  ox  trapped  as  a  great  horse. 
—Cot. 

Barbarous.  The  original  import  of 
the  Gr.  j3ap/3apoc,  Lat  barbarus,  is  to 
designate  one  whose  language  we  do  not 
understand.  Thus  Ovid,  speaking  of 
himself  in  Pontus,  says, 

Barbarus  hie  ego  sum  quia  non  intelligor  nlli. 

Gr.  Bap^ap^Mc,  speaking  a  foreign 
language.  Then  as  the  Greeks  and 
Romiuis  attained  a  higher  pitch  of  civil- 
isation than  the  rest  of  the  ancient  world, 
the  word  came  to  signify  rude,  uncivilised, 
cruel.  The  origin  of  the  word  is  an 
imitation  of  the  confused  sound  of  voices 
by  a  repetition  of  the  syllable  bar,  bar, 
in  the  same  way  in  which  the  broken 
sound  of  waves,  of  wind,  and  even  of 
voices  is  represented  by  a  repetition  of 
the  analogous  syllable  mur,  mur.  We 
speak  of  the  mmmur  of  the  waves,  or  of 
a  crowd  of  people  talking.  It  may  be 
remarked,  indeed,  that  the  noise  of  voices 
is  constantly  represented  by  the  same 
word  as  the  sound  made  by  the  move- 
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ment  of  water.  Thus  the  ON.  skola,  as 
well  as  tkwcttta^  are  each  used  in  the 
sense  both  of  washing  or  splashing  and 
of  talking.  The  E.  iwattle,  which  was 
formerly  used  in  the  sense  of  tattUj  as 
well  as  the  modem  iwcuidU^  to  talk  much 
and  foolishly,  seem  frequentative  forms 
of  Sw.  twaita,  to  wash.  G.  wascken,  to 
tattle.  It  guaszare^  to  plash  or  dabble, 
guazxolare,  to  prattle. — FL  In  like 
manner  the  syllable  bar  or  bar  is  used  in 
the  formation  of  words  intended  to  repre- 
sent the  sound  made  by  the  movement 
of  water  or  the  indistinct  noise  of  talk- 
ing. Hindost.  barbar^  muttering,  barbar- 
kanuty  to  gurgle.  The  verb  borrelen 
signifies  in  Du.  to  bubble  or  spring  up, 
and  in  Flanders  to  vociferate,  to  make 
an  outcry ;  Sp.  borbotar^  borbollar^  to  boil 
or  bubble  up ;  barbulla,  a  tumultuous  as- 
sembly; Port  borbulhar^  to  bubble  or 
boti;  It  barboglio^  a  rumbling,  uproar, 
quarrel ;  barbugliarey  to  stammer,  stutter, 
speak  confusemy.  Fr.  barbeter^  to  grunt, 
mutter,  murmur ;  barboter^  to  mumble  or 
mutter  words,  also  to  wallow  Uke  a  seeth- 
ing pot — Cot  The  syllable  bar  seems 
in  the  same  way  to  be  taken  as  the 
representative  of  sound  conveying  no 
meaning,  in  Fr.  baragouin^  gibberish, 
jargon,  *  any  rude  gibble-gabble  or  bar- 
barous speech.' — Cot  Mod.  Gr.  j8ip- 
^ifi^M,  to  stammer;  /3op06pvCw,  to  rum- 
ble, boil,  grumble  (Lowndes,  Mod.  Gr. 
Lex.);  Port.  boHtorinha^  a  shouting  of 
men. 

Barbel.  A  river  fish  having  a  beard 
at  the  comers  of  the  mouth.  Fr.  barbel^ 
barbeau. — Cot. 

Barber.  Fr.  barbiety  one  who  dresses 
the  beard. 

Barberry.  A  shmb  bearing  acid 
berries.  Fr.  dial,  barbelin, — Diet  Etym. 
Barbaryn-frute,  barbeum^ — tree,  barbaris, 
-Pr.  Pm. 

Barbican.  An  outwork  for  the  de- 
fence of  a  gate.  It  barbacane,  a  jetty 
or  outnook  in  a  building,  loophole  in  a 
wall  to  shoot  out  at,  scouthouse.— FL 
The  Pers.  bdla-khaneh^  upper  chamber, 
is  the  name  given  to  an  open  chamber 
oyer  the  entrance  to  a  caravanserai. — 
Rich.  Hence  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the 
name  may  have  been  transferred  by  re- 
turned crusaders  to  the  barbacan  or  scout- 
house  over  a  castle  gate  from  whence 
arrivals  might  be  inspected  and  the 
entrance  defended. 

Bard.  i.  w.  bardd,  Bret,  barz,  the 
name  of  the  poets  of  the  ancient  Celts, 
whose  office  it  was  to  sing  the  praises  of 
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the  great  and  warlike,  and  hymns  to  the 
gods. 

Bardus  Gallic^  cantator  appellatur  qui  virorum 
fortium  laudes  canit. — Festus  in  Diet.  Etym. 

Bapdoi  iikv  vixvnrai  koX  'roitrral, — Strabo,  lb. 

Et  Bardi  quidem  fortia  virorum  illastrium 
facta  heroicis  composita  versibus  cum  duldbus 
l3rrae  modulis  cantit&rant — Lucan,  lb. 

Hence  in  poetic  language  Bard  is  used 
for  poet 

2.  Sp.  barda,  horse  armour  covering 
the  front,  back,  and  flanks.  Applied  in 
E.  also  to  the  ornamental  trappings  of 
horses  on  occasions  of  state. 

When  immediately  on  the  other  part  came  in 
the  fore  eight  knights  ready  armed,  their  basses 
and  bards  of  their  horses  green  satin  embroidered 
with  fresh  devices  of  bramble  bushes  of  fine  gold 
curiously  wrought,  powdered  all  over. — Hall 
in  R. 

Fr.  bardeSy  barbes  or  trappings  for 
horses  of  service  or  of  show.  Barder^  to 
barbe  or  trap  horses,  also  to  bind  or  tie 
across.  Barde,  a  long  saddle  for  an  ass 
or  mule,  made  only  of  coarse  canvas 
stuffed  with  flocks.  Bardeau,  a  shingle 
or  small  board,  such  as  houses  are  covered 
with.  Bardelle^  a  bardelle,  the  quilted 
or  canvas  saddle  wherewith  colts  are 
backed. — Cotgr.  Sp.  barda,  coping  of 
straw  or  brushwood  for  the  protection  of 
a  mud  wall;  albarda,  a  pack-saddle, 
broad  slice  of  bacon  with  which  fowls 
are  covered  when  they  are  roasted ;  a/- 
bardilla,  small  pack-saddle,  coping, 
border  of  a  garden  bed.  The  general 
notion  seems  that  of  a  covering  or  pro- 
tection, and  if  the  word  be  from  a  Gothic 
source  we  should  refer  it  to  on.  barSy 
brim,  skirt,  border,  ala,  axilla.  Hatt-bardy 
the  flap  of  a  hat;  skialldar-bardy  the 
edge  of  a  shield ;  kval-bardy  the  layers  of 
whalebone  that  hang  from  the  roof  of  a 
whale's  mouth.  But  Sp.  albarda  looks 
like  an  Arabic  derivation;  Arab,  o/- 
bardc^ahy  saddle-cloth. — Diez. 

Bare.  Exposed  to  view,  open,  un- 
covered, unqualified.  G.  baary  bar,  on. 
berj  G.baaresgMyreaidy  money ,  Russ. 
bSsy  Lith.  bd^aSy  bdsusy  bare ;  baskojisy 
barefooted ;  Sanscr.  bhasady  the  naked- 
ness of  a  woman. 

Bargain.  OFr.  barguignery  to  chaf- 
fer, bargain,  or  more  properly  (says 
Cotgr.)  to  wrangle,  haggle,  brabble  in  the 
malung  of  a  bargain.  The  radical  idea 
is  the  confused  sound  of  wrangling,  and 
the  word  was  used  in  OE.  and  Sc.  in  the 
sense  of  fight,  skirmish. 

And  mony  tymys  ische  thai  wald 
And  bargant  at  the  barraiss  hald. 
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And  wound  thair  fayis  oft  and  sla. 

Barbour  in  Jam. 

We  have  seen  under  Barbarous  that 
the  syllable  bar  was  used  in  the  con- 
struction of  words  expressing  the  con- 
fused noise  of  voices  sounding  indistinct 
either  from  the  language  not  being  un- 
derstood, or  from  distance  or  simultane- 
ous utterance.  Hence  it  has  acquired 
the  character  of  a  root  sipiifying  con- 
fusion, contest,  dispute,  giving  rise  to  It. 
baruffa,  fray,  altercation,  dispute ;  Prov. 
baralha^  trouble,  dispute ;  Port,  baralhar, 
Sp.  barajar,  to  shuffle,  entangle,  put  to 
confusion,  dispute,  quarrel;  Port  bara- 
funda,  Sp.  barahunda^  tumult,  confusion, 
disorder;  Port,  barafustar^  to  strive, 
struggle;  It.  baraita,  strife,  squabble, 
dispute ;  baraitare,  to  rout,  to  cheat,  also 
to  exchange,  to  chop;  £.  barretory  one 
who  stirs  up  strife.  Nor  is  the  root  con- 
fined to  the  Romance  tongues;  Lith. 
bartiy  to  scold;  bamisy  strife,  quarrel; 
ON.  baratta^  strife,  contest;  barda^, 
battle. 

From  Fr.  baragouifty  representing  the 
confused  sound  of  people  speaking  a 
language  not  understood  by  the  hearer, 
we  pass  to  the  verb  barguigner,  to 
wrangle,  chaffer,  bargain. 

Barge.— Bark,  1.  These  words  seem 
mere  varieties  of  pronunciation  of  a  term 
common  to  all  the  Romance  as  well  as 
Teutonic  and  Scandinavian  tongues. 
Prov.  barca^  barja^  OFr.  barge,  Du. 
barsUy  OSw.  bars,  a  boat  belonging  to  a 
larger  ship. 

Barca  est  quse  cuncta  navis  oommercia  ad 
littus  portat. — Isidore  in  Rayn.  Naus  en  mar 
quant  a  perdu  sa  baija. — Ibid.  Sigurdr  let  taka 
tua  skip-bata  er  barker  ero  kalladir. — Ihre. 

The  origin  may  be  ON.  barki,  the 
throat,  then  the  bows  or  prow  of  a  ship, 
pectus  navis,  and  hence  probably  (by  a 
metaphor,  as  in  the  case  of  Lat  pu^is) 
barkr  came  to  be  applied  to  the  entire 
ship.  So  also  ON.  kaniy  a  beak,  promi- 
nent part  of  a  thing,  also  a  boat ;  skutr, 
the  fore  or  after  end  of  a  boat ;  skuta,  a 
boat 

Bark,  2.  The  outer  rind  of  a  tree ; 
any  hard  crust  growing  over  anything. 
ON.  borkr,  bark ;  at  barka,  to  skin  over ; 
barkandiy  astringent 

To  Bark.  as.  beorcan,  from  an  imita- 
tion of  the  sound. 

Barley.  The  Goth.  adj.  barizeins  in- 
dicates a  noun  baris,  barley;  AS.  bere, 
w.  barlys  {bara,  bread,  and  IfysiaWj  Bret 
lousouy  Useriy  herbs,  plants),  bread-corn, 
barley.    The  older  form  in  E.  was  barlic. 
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barligy  barlichy  the  second  syllable  of 
which  is  analogous  to  that  of  garlicky 
hemlocky  charlock^  and  is  probably  a  true 
equivalent  of  the  iys  in  w.  barlys.  See 
Garlick. 

Barm.  i.  Yeast,  the  slimy  substance 
formed  in  the  brewing  of  beer.  as.  beonity 
G.  bemty  Sw.  berma.  Dan.  btBrmty  the 
dregs  of  oil,  wine,  beer. 

2.  As  Goth,  barmsy  a,  lap,  bosom ;  on. 
barmr,  border,  edge,  lap,  bosom.  See 
Brim. 

Bam.  AS.  berertty  bcemy  commonly 
explained  from  berey  barley,  and  em^  a 
place,  a  receptacle  for  barley  or  com, 
as  bcBces-ertiy  a  .baking  place  or  oven, 
lihtes-emy  a  lantern.  (Ihre,  v.  ara.) 
But  probably  berem  is  merely  a  misspell- 
ing, and  the  word  is  simply  the  Bret. 
bertiy  aheap.  Acervus,  bem, — GL  Cornub. 
Zeuss.  So  ON.  hladiy  a  heap,  a  stack, 
hladdy  a  bam.  Du.  baemty  berm,  a 
heap ;  berm  hoysy  meta  foeni. — Kil.  Swab. 
baamy  barriy  hay-loft,  corn-shed,  bam. 
Dan.  dial,  baaringy  baareUy  baarm^  a 
load,  so  much  as  a  man  can  bear  ox  carry 
at  once.  On  the  other  hand,  mhg.  barfty 
the  rack  or  manger,  prsesepe ;  houbamy 
faenile. 

Barnacle.  A  conical  shell  fixed  to 
the  rocks  within  the  wash  of  the  tide. 
Named  from  the  cap-like  shape  of  the 
shell.  Manx  baymy  a  cap ;  bamaghy  a 
limpet,  a  shell  of  the  same  conical  shape 
with  barnacles.  Gael,  baimeachy  bar- 
nacles, limpets ;  w.  brenigy  limpets. 

*  Barnacles.  Spectacles,  also  irons 
put  on  the  noses  of  horses  to  make  them 
stand  quiet. — Bailey.  Of  these  meanings 
the  second  is  probably  the  original,  the 
name  being  given  to  spectacles,  which 
were  made  to  hold  on  the  nose  by  a 
spring,  from  comparison  to  a  farrier's 
bamacles.  The  name  of  barnacles  is 
given  by  Joinville  to  a  species  of  torture 
by  compression  practised  by  tlie  Sara- 
cens, and  may  therefore  be  an  Eastern 
word.  Camus,  bemac, — Vocab.  in  Nat. 
Antiq.  BemiqueSy  spectacles. — ^Vocab. 
de  Berri. 

Baron.  It.  baronCy  Sp.  varorty  Prov. 
bar  (ace.  barS)y  OFr.  ber  (ace.  baron), 
Fr.  baron.  Originally  man,  husband, 
then  honoured  man. 

Lo  bar  non  es  creat  per  la  femna  mas  la  feinna 
per  lo  bard.  The  man  was  not  created  for  the 
woman,  but  the  woman  for  the  roan.—Rayn. 
Tam  baronem  quam  feminam. — Leg.  Ripuar. 
Barum  vei  feminam. — Leg.  Alam. 

In  the  Salic  Law  it  signifies  free  bom; 
in  the  capitularies  of  Charles  the  Bald 
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barones  are  the  nobles  or  vassals  of  the 

crown. 

Barv,  gravis  et  anthenticus  vir.— John  de  Gar- 
laodii. 

In  our  own  law  it  was  used  for  married 
man.  Baron  andfemtfUy  man  and  wife* 

We  have  not  much  light  on  the  pre- 
cise formation  of  the  word,  which  would 
seem  to  be  radically  the  same  with  Lat. 
w>,  Goth,  vair^  AS.  wer^  w.  gwry  Gael. 
fear^  a  man. 

Banmet.      The  feudal  tenants  next 

below  the  degree  of  a  baron  were  called 

hanmeitiy  baronuli^  baronculi^  baroncelli, 

but  as  the  same  class  of  tenants  were 

also  termed  bannerets,  the  two  names, 

from  their  resemblance,  were  sometimes 

confounded,  and  in  several   instances, 

where  haronetti  is  written  in  the  printed 

copies,  Spehnan  found  bannereti  in  the 

MS.  rolls  of  Parliament    Still  he  shows 

conclusively,  by   early   examples,   that 

baroneitus  is  not  a  mere  corruption  of 

banneretusy  but  was  used  in  the  sense  of 

a  lesser  Barron. 

Banxnculns — a  baronet — Nominale  of  the 
tSth  Cent  in  Nat.  Antiq. 

It  was  not  until  the  time  of  James  I.  that 
the  baronets  were  established  as  a  formal 
order  in  the  state. 

Barrack.  Fr.  baroque^  It.  baracca^ 
Sp.  barracay  a  hut,  booth,  shed.  The 
Sp.  word  is  explained  by  Minshew  'a 
souldiers  tent  or  booth  or  suchlike  thing 
made  of  the  sail  of  a  ship  or  suchlike 
stuff.  Dicitur  proprie  casa  ilia  piscatorum 
juxta  marc.' 

The  original  signification  was  probably 
a  hut  made  of  the  branches  of  trees. 
Gael,  barrachy  brushwood,  branches; 
barrachady  a  hut  or  booth.  Bargus  or 
harcHs  in  the  Salic  laws  is  the  branch  of 
a  tree  to  which  a  man  is  hanged. 

Before  the  gates  of  Ban  he  lodged  in  a  miser- 
ahSe  hat  or  tarroik,  composed  of  dxy  branches 
awl  thatched  with  straw. — Gibbon. 

It  should  be  observed  that,  whenever 
soldiers'  barracks  are  mentioned,  the 
*ord  is  always  used  in  the  plural  number, 
pointing  to  a  time  when  the  soldiers' 
lodgings  were  a  collection  of  huts. 

*  Barragan.  Sp.  baragan,  Fr*  bara- 
gant,  bouracany  a  kind  of  coarse  camlet 
A  passage  cited  by  Marsh  from  the 
Amante  Liberal  of  Cervantes  implies 
that  barragans  were  of  Moorish  manu- 
facture, and  Arabic  barkan  or  barankan 
is  the  name  of  a  coarse,  black  wooUen 
gannent  still  used  in  ^ orocco. 

la  mercanda  del  baxel  era  de  barragants  y 
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alquiceles  y  de  otros  cosas  que  de  Berberia  se 
elevaban  a  Levante. 

On  the  other  hand,  G.  barchent,  bar- 
chet  (Schmeller),  calico^  Bombicinus, 
parchanusy  parchanttuech, — ^Vocab.  A.  D. 
1445  in  Schmeller.  '  Ut  nullus  scarlatas 
aut  barracanos  vel  pretiosos  burellos,  qui 
Ratisboni  fiunt,  habeant' — Op.  S.  Bern, 
ibid.     MHG.  barkdny  barragdn. 

Barratry. — ^Barrator.    See  Barter. 

Barrel.  It  bariUy  Sp.  barrily  barrilay 
Fr.  barriqucy  a  wooden  vessel  made  of 
bars  or  staves,  but  whether  this  be  the 
true  derivation  may  be  doubtful. 

Barren.  Bret  brec^hanj  OFr.  bre- 
haigney  baraipie;  Picard,  breine;  Du. 
braecky  sterilis,  semen  non  accipiens ; 
braecklandy  uncultivated,  fallow. — KiL 

Barricade.  Formed  from  Tr.barrey 
a  bar;  as  cavalcade y  from  cavallOy  2l 
horse;  and  not  from  Fr.  barriquCy  a 
barrel,  as  if  it  signified  an  impromptu 
barrier  composed  of  barrels  filled  with 
earth.  It  is  hard  to  separate  barricade 
from  Fr.  barriy  an  obstruction,  fortifi- 
cation, barrier. 

Barrier.     See  Bar. 

Barrister.  The  advocate  who  pleads 
at  the  Bar  of  a  court  of  Justice. 

Barrow,  1.  An  implement  for  c'arry-> 
ing.  AS.  berewdy  from  berany  to  carry. 
It  baray  a  litter,  a  bier  or  implement  for 
carrying  a  dead  body.  G.  bahrey  a  bar- 
row, todtenbahrty  or  simply  bahrCy  a  bier. 
This  word  introduced  into  Fr.  became 
biirey  perhaps  through  Prov.  beray  whence 
E,  biery  alongside  of  barrow, 

Barrowy  2.  A  mound  either  of  stones 

or  earth  over  the  graves  of  warriors  and* 

nobles,  especially  those  killed  in  battle, 

as  the  barrow  at  Dunmail-raise  in  West* 

moreland.  AS.  beorgy  beorhy  a  hill,  mound, 

rampart,  heap,  tomb,   sepulchre,    from 

beorgany  OE.  berweny  to  shelter,  cover. 

Worhton  mid  stanum  anne  steapne  bwrk  him 
ofer.  They  made  with  stones  4  steep  mound 
over  him.— Joshua  vii.  36. 

Barrow-hog.  as.  bearg;  BohenL 
brawy  a  castrated  hog ;  Russ.  boroi/^  a 
boar. 

Barter.  Barter  or  trafficking  by  ex- 
change of  goods  seems,  like  bargainy  to 
have  been  named  from  the  haggung  and 
wrangling  with  which  the  bargain  is  con- 
ducted. It  is  shown  under  Bargain  how. 
the  syllable  bar  acquires  the  force  of  a 
root  signifying  confused  noise,  squabble, 
tumult  From  this  root  were  formed 
words  in  all  the  Romance  languages, 
signifying,  in  the  first  instance,  noisy 
contention,  strife,  dispute,  then  traffick* 
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ing  for  profit,  then  cheating,  over-reach- 
ing, unrighteous  gain. 

Al  is  dal,  n'  is  ther  no  night 
Ther  n'  is  daret  notber  strif. 

Hickes  in  Rich. 

They  run  like  Bedlem  barreters  into  the  street. 
— HolUnshed,  ibid. 

•  OFr.  baretevy  to  deceive,  lie,  cog,  foist 

in  bargaining,  to  cheat,  beguile,  also  to 

barter^  truck,  exchange. — Cotgr.    MHG. 

pdrdt,  PLD.    baraet  (from  Fr.),  barter, 

deceit,     mhg.  partieren,  to  cheat, /<Jri(J- 

Herer,  a  deceiver.    Sp.  baratoTy  to  truck, 

exchange;  baratear^  to  bargain;  bara- 

teria^   fraud,   cheating,    and   especially 

fraud  committed  by  the  master  of  a  ship 

with  respect  to  the  goods  committed  to 

hinL 

Barairy  is  when  the  master  of  a  ship  cheats 
the  ownexs  or  insurers,  by  imbezzling  their  goods 
or  running  away  with  the  ship. — Bailey. 

But  according  to  Blackstone  barratry 
consists  in  the  offence  of  stirring  up 
quarrels  and  suits  between  parties. 

Bartizan*    See  Brattice. 

Barton.  A  court-yard,  also  the  de- 
mesne lands  of  a  manor,  the  manor- 
house  itself,  the  outhouses  and  yards. — 
HalliwelL  AS.  beretun^  beortun^  berewiCy 
a  court-yard,  corn-farm,  from  bere,  barley, 
and  tun.  inclosure,  or  wic,  dwelling. — 
Bosworth. 

Base.    It.  bassOy  Fr.  basy  low,  mean  ; 

Sp.  baxo;  W.  and  Bret,  bdsy  shallow,  low, 

flat.    The  original  meaning,  according 

to  Diez,  would  be,  pressed  down,  thick. 

'  Bassusy  crassus,  pmguis.' — Gl.  Isidore. 

*  BassuSy  curtus,  humilis.' — Papias.  *  Ele 

a  basses  hanches  et  basses  jambes.' 

.  Baailisk.      Gr.   PamkiatoQy  from   fia- 

0iXf  vc,  a  king.    A  fabulous  serpent,  said 

to  kill  those  that  look  upon  it. 

There  is  not  one  that  looketh  upon  his  eyes, 
but  he  dieth  presently.  The  like  property  hath 
the  basilisk,  A  white  spot  or  star  it  carieth  on 
the  head  and  settith  it  out  like  a  coronet  or 
diadem.  If  he  but  hiss  no  other  serpent  dare 
come  near. — Holland's  Pliny  in  Rich. 

Late  sibi  submovet  omne 
.  Vulgus  et  in  vacuA  regnat  Basiliscus  areniL 

Lucan. 

Probably  from  reports  of  the  cobra  capel, 
which  sets  up  its  hood  when  angry,  as 
the  diadem  of  the  basilisk. 

To  Bask.  To  heat  oneself  in  the  sun 
or  before  a  fire.    See  Bath. 

Basket,  w.  basg,  netting,  plaiting  of 
splinters ;  basgtdy  basgody  a  basket ;  masgy 
a  mesh,  lattice-work.  It  is  mentioned  as 
a  British  word  by  Martial. 

Barbara  de  pictis  veni  bascauda  Britannis, 
Sed  me  jam  mavult  dioere  Roma  suam. 
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Bason.  It.  bacinoy  Fr.  basspiy  the 
diminutive  of  the  word  corresponding  to 
E.  bacJky  signifying  a  wide  open  vessel 

Bass.     It.  basso f  the  low  part  of  the 

scale  in  music. 

Lend  me  your  hands,  lift  me  above  Parnassus, 
With  your  loud  trebles  help  my  lowly  bassus* 

SylvKter's  Dubartas. 

Bassoon.  It.  bassoncy  an  augment- 
ation of  basso;  an  instrument  of  a  very 
low  note. 

Bast. — ^Bass.     Du.  bast,  bark,  peel, 

husk ;  bast  van  koretiy  bran,  the  thin  skin 

which  covers  the  grain;    Dan.  Swed. 

Ger.  basty  the  inner  bark  of  the  lime-tree 

beaten  out  and  made  into  a  material  for 

mats  and  other  coarse   fabrics.    Dan. 

bast-tnaattCy    bass-matting;    bast-reby  a 

bass  rope.    Du.  basty  a  halter,  rope  for 

hanging,  OE.  baste, 

Bot  ye  salle  take  a  stalworthe  lasU 
And  binde  my  handes  behind  me  faste. 

MS.  HalUweH 

Dan.  bastCy  Sw.  bastay  to  bind,  commonly 
joined  with  the  word  binday  of  the  same 
sense.  Sw.  at  basta  og  binday  to  bind 
hand  and  foot.  Dan.  lagge  un  i  baand 
og  basty  to  put  one  in  fetters ;  and  it  is 
remarkable  that  the  same  expression  is 
found  in  Turkish ;  bessty  a  tying,  binding, 
besst'U-bendety  to  bind.  Lap.  baste^  the 
hoops  of  a  cask. 

Bastard.  Apparently  of  Celtic  origin, 
from  Gael  baosy  lust,  fornication.  OFr. 
fits  de  basty  fits  iU  bas. 

He  was  btgeUn  9  bast,  God  it  wot. 

Arthur  and  Merlin. 

Sir  Richard  fiz  le  rei  of  wan  we  spake  bevorc 
Gentihnan  was  inow  thei  he  were  a  bast  ibore, 

R.  G.  516. 

This  man  was  son  to  John  of  Gaunt,  descended 
of  an  honorable  lineage,  but  bom  in  basU, 
more  noble  in  blood  tluui  notable  in  teaming.— 
Hall  in  Halliwell. 

So  Turk.  cAasa,  fornication,  ckasa  ogii 
{pgli  =  son),  a  bastard. — F.  Newman. 
Malay  anak-baudrek  (child  of  adultery), 
a  bastard. 

To  Baste,  i.  To  stitch,  to  sew  with 
long  stitches  for  the  purpose  of  keeping 
the  pieces  of  a  garment  in  shape  while  it 
is  permanently  sewn.  It  Sp.  bcLstay  a 
long  stitch,  preparatory  stitching,  the 
stitches  of  a  quilt  or  mattrass.  Sp. 
basteary  embastiry  It.  inibastirey  Fr.  bdtify 
to  baste,  to  stitch ;  Fris.  Sicamb.  bestetiy 
leviter  consuere. — KiL  OHO.  bestany  to 
patch,  as  It.  imbastirey  to  baste  on  a 
piece  of  cloth. 

Nay,  mock  not,  mdlk  not :  the  body  of  your 
discourse  is  sometimes  guarded  with  firagroents, 
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and  the  guards  are  but  slightly  ^astgd  on  neither. 
—Much  Ado  about  Nothing. 

Derived  by  Diez  from  das/^  as  if  that 
were  the  substance  originally  used  in 
stitching,  but  this  is  hardly  satisfactory. 
It  seems  to  me  that  the  sense  of  stitch- 
ing, as  a  preparation  for  the  final  sewing 
of  a  gannent,  may  naturally  have  arisen 
from  the  notion  of  preparing,  contriving, 
setting  up,  which  seems  to  be  the  general 
sense  of  the  verb  bastire^  bastir^  in  the 
Romance  languages. 

Thus  we  have  Sp.  bastir^  disposer,  pre- 
parer (Taboada) ;  It.  imbastire,  to  lay  the 
cloth  for  dinner,  to  devise  or  begin  a 
business  (Altieri).  Fr.  bastir^  to  build, 
make,  frame,  erect,  raise,  set  up,  also  to 
compose,  contrive,  devise.  Btistir  a 
tieifu'un  son  roulet^  to  teach  one  before- 
and  what  he  shall  say  or  do. — Cot 
Prov.  guerra  bastir^  to  set  on  foot  a  war ; 
agaii  bastir^  to  lay  an  ambush. — Rayn. 
Sp.  bastimentOy  victuals,  provisions, 
things  prepared  for  future  use,  also  the 
basting  or  preparatory  stitching  of  a  gar- 
ment, stitching  of  aouilt  or  mattrass.  To 
baste  a  garment  would  be  to  set  it  up,  to 
pat  it  together,  and  from  this  particular 
kind  of  stitching  the  signification  would 
seem  to  have  passed  on  to  embrace 
.stitching  in  general. 

A  silver  nedil  forth  I  drowe>- 
And  gan  this  nedill  thiede  anone. 
For  oat  of  toune  me  list  to  gone — 
With  a  thiede  basting  my  slevis. 

Chaucer,  R.  R. 

— Sitxe  und  beste  mfr  den  ermel  wider  in. 

Minnesinger  in  Scbmid. 

It  is  probably  from  the  sense  of  stitch- 
ing that  must  be  explained  the  It.  basto, 
imbastCy  a  packsaddle,  pad  for  the  head 
to  carry  a  weight  on ;  Fr.  basty  A^/ (whence 
the  E.  military  term  of  a  bat-horse) ,  bastine, 
a  pad  or  packsaddle,  which  was  origin- 
ally nothing  but  a  quilted  cushion  on 
which  to  rest  the  load.  Thus  Baretti 
eiqtlains  Sp.  bastear^  to  pack  a  saddle 
with  wool,  L  e.  to  quilt  or  stitch  wool 
into  it;  and  Cot.  has  bastine^  a  pad, 
packsaddle,  the  quilted  saddle  with  which 
coks  are  backed. 

2.  To  beat  or  bang  soundly. — Bailey. 
This  word  probably  preserves  the  form 
from  whence  is  derived  the  Fr.  bastotty 
idtcn,  a  stick,  an  instrument  for  beating, 
as  well  as  besteau^  the  clapper  of  a  beU. 
ON.  beysta,  to  beat,  to  thrash ;  Dan.  boste, 
to  drub,  to  belabour;  Sw.  dial,  basa^ 
^askoy  basta^  to  beat,  to  whip.  Perhaps 
in  the  use  of  the  E.  term  there  is  usually 
an  erroneous  feeling  of  its  being  a  meta- 
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phor  from  the  notion  of  basting  meat — 
To  baste  one's  hide ;  to  give  him  a  sound 
basting. 

3.  The  sense  of  pouring  dripping  over 
meat  at  roast  or  rubbing  the  meat  with 
fat  to  prevent  its  burning  is  derived  from 
the  notion  of  beating  in  the  same  way 
that  the  verb  to  stroke  springs  from  the 
act  of  striking.  Sw.  stryk,  beating, 
blows ;  stryJka,  to  rub  gently,  to  stroke, 
to  spread  bread  and  butter.  Fr.  /rotter, 
to  rub,  is  explained  by  Cot  also  to  cudgel, 
baste  or  knock  soundly. 

Bastinado.  Sp.  bastonada,  a  blow 
with  a  stick,  Sp.  Fr.  boston,  Fr.  boston- 
node,  a  cudgeDing,  bastonner^  to  cudgel. 
In  English  the  term  is  confined  to  the 
beating  on  the  soles  of  the  feet  with  a 
stick,  a  favourite  punishment  of  the  Turks 
and  Arabs.  For  the  origin  of  boston  see 
Baste,  2. 

Bastion.  It.  bastia,  bastida,  bastioney 
a  bastion,  a  sconce,  a  blockhouse,  a  bar-, 
ricado. — Florio.  Fr.  bastille^  bastUde,  a 
fortress  or  castle  furnished  with  towers, 
donjon,  and  ditches ;  bastion,  the  fortifi- 
cation termed  a  bastion  or  cullion-head. 
— Cot.  All  from  bastir,  to  build,  set  up, 
contrive. 

•  Bat.  I.  Sc.  back^  bak,  bakie-bird;  Sw. 
nattbaka,  Dan.  aftonbafcke,  the  winged 
mammal.  It  vipistrello,  the  night-bat, 
— Fl.  Bakke,  flyinge  best,  vespertilio. 
— Pr.  Pm.  Mid.Lat  blattOy  blacta, 
batta  lucifuga,  vespertilio,  vledermus. — 
Dieff.  Supp.  to  Due.  Chaufe-soriz  is 
glossed  a  halke  (for  blake  ?)  in  Bibeles- 
worth  (Nat  Antiq.  p.  164),  and  blak 
probably  signifies  a  bat  in  the  following 
passage: 

But  at  that  yche  breyde 

That  she  fiirthe  her  svnne  seyde, 

Come  fleyng  oute  at  her  mouthe  a  blak; 

That  yche  blak  y  dar  wel  telle, 

That  hyt  was  a  fende  of  helle. 

Manuel  des  Pecch&.  xi86i4. 

It  is  true  the  original  has  comeille,  which 
was  probably  changed  in  the  £.  trans* 
lation  to  a  bat,  as  a  creature  peculiarly 
connected  with  devilry  and  witchcraft. 

The  name  seems  to  be  taken  from  ON. 
blaka^  blakrOy  blakta,  to  flap,  move  to 
and  fro  in  the  air  with  a  light  rapid 
motion ;  whence  ledrblaka,  the  bat ;  Sw. 
dial,  blakkoy  natt-blakka,  the  night-jar  or 
goat-sucker,  a  bird  which,  like  the  owl 
and  the  bat,  seeks  its  insect  prey  on  the 
wing  in  the  evening.  For  the  loss  of  the 
/  in  backy  bat,  compared  with  blakka, 
blattOy  comp.  E.  badger,  from  Fr.  bladier, 

2*   A  staff,  club,  or   implement   for 
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striking.  In  some  parts  of  England  it  is 
the  ordinary  word  for  a  stick  at  the 
present  day.  A  Sussex  woman  speaks 
of  putting  a  clung  batj  or  a  dry  stick,  on 
the  fire.  In  Suffolk  batlins  are  loppings 
of  trees  made  up  into  faggots.  Bret,  baz^ 
ia  stick ;  Gael  bat^  a  staff,  cudgel,  blud- 
geon, and  as  a  verb,  to  beat,  to  cudgel. 
Mgy.  bot^  a  stick.  The  origin  of  the 
word  is  an  imitation  of  the  sound  of  a 
blow  by  the  syllable  bat^  the  root  of  E. 
beai^  It.  battere,  Fr.  battre,  w.  baeddu. 
Bat,  a  blow. — HaL  The  lighter  sound 
of  the  p  in  pat  adapts  the  latter  syllable 
to  represent  a  gentle  blow,  a  blow  with  a 
light  instrument.  The  imitative  nature 
of  the  root  bat  is  apparent  in  Sp.  bata- 
cazo,  baquetazOf  representing  the  noise 
made  by  one  in  falling. 

Baton.  A  batch  of  bread  is  so  much 
as  is  baked dX  one  time,  G.  gebdck,gebdcke. 

Bate.  Strife;  makebate,  a  stirrer-up 
of  strife.  BatyUj  or  make  debate.  Jurgor, 
vel  seminare  discordias  vel  discordare. — 
Pr.  Pm.  Fr.  debaty  strife,  altercation, 
dispute. — Cot 

To  Bate.  i.  Fr.  abattre,  to  fell,  beat, 
or  break  down,  quell,  allay ;  Sp.  batir,  to 
beat,  beat  down,  lessen,  remit,  abate. 

2.  A  term  in  falconry;  to  flutter  with 
the  wings.  Fr.  battre  les  afles. 
•  Bath.— To  Bathe.— To  Bask.  on. 
baddy  G.  badcfty  to  bathe.  The  primary 
meaning  of  the  word  seems  to  be  to 
warm,  then  to  warm  by  the  application  of 
hot  water,  to  foment,  to  refresh  oneself  in 
water  whether  warm  or  cold.  Sw.  dial. 
basay  baday  badday  to  heat ;  solen  baddary 
the  sun  bums  ;  solbase,  the  heat  of  the 
sun  ;  badfishy  fishes  basking  in  the  sun  ; 
basay  badday  bdda  vidjor,  as  £.  dial,  to 
beath  wood,  to  heat  it  before  the  fire  or 
in  steam  in  order  to  make  it  take  a 
certain  bend. 

Faine  in  the  sonde  to  bathe  her  merrily 
Lieth  Pertelotte,  and  all  her  sustiis  by 
Ayenst  the  siuine.^-Chaucer. 

Flem.  bettetiy  to  foment  with  hot  applica- 
tions. G.  bdhetty  to  foment,  to  warm, 
seems  related  to  baden  as  Fr.  trahir  to  It. 
tradire.  Hols  bdhen,  to  beath  wood ; 
drot  bdhefty  to  toast  bread.  Hence  pro- 
bably may  be  explained  the  name  of 
Baiae,  as  signifying  warm  baths,  to  which 
that  place  owed  its  celebrity. 
'  It  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  bask  is 
the  reflective  form  of  the  foregoing  verbs, 
iirom  ON.  badasky  to  bathe  oneself,  as  E. 
busky  to  betake  oneself^  from  on.  buask 
for  bua  sik.  *  I  baskCy  I  bathe  in  water 
or  in  any  licoure.' — Palsgr.    Sw.  dial,  at 
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basa  stg  i  solen,  to  bask  in  the  sun.  Da. 
dial  batte  sig,  to  warm  oneself  at  the 
fire  or  in  the  sun. 

Perhaps  the  above  may  be  radically 
identical  with  on.  bakoy  E.  bake,  to  heat, 
Slav,  poky  heat.  Baka  sik  vid  elldy  to 
warm  oneself  at  the  fire.  PLD.  sich  ha- 
kerUy  E.  dial,  to  beaky  to  warm  oneself. 

To  Batten.  To  thrive,  to  feed,  to 
become  fat.  Goth,  gabatnauy  to  thrive, 
to  be  profited,  ON.  batfuiy  to  get  better,  to 
become  convalescent  Du.  baty  bety  bet- 
ter, more.    See  Better. 

Batten.  In  carpenter's  language  a 
scantling  of  wooden  stuff  from  two  to 
four  inches  broad,  and  about  an  inch 
thick. — Bailey.  A  batten  fence  is  a  fence 
made  by  nailing  rods  of  such  a  nature 
across  uprights.  From  bat  in  the  sense 
of  rod ;  perhaps  first  used  adjectivally, 
bat-eUy  made  of  bats,  as  wood-eny  made  of 
wood. 

Batter.  Eggs,  flour,  and  milk  beaten 
up  together. 

To  Batter. — Battery.  Battery,  a 
beating,  an  arrangement  for  giving  blows, 
is  a  simple  adoption  of  Fr.  batterUy  from 
battrCy  to  beat  From  battery  was  pro- 
bably formed  to  batter  under  the  con- 
sciousness of  the  root  bat  in  the  sense  of 
blow,  whence  to  batter  would  be  a  regular 
frequentative,  signifying  to  give  repeated 
blows,  and  would  thus  seem  to  be  the 
verb  from  which  battery  had  been  formed 
in  the  internal  development  of  the  English 
language* 

Battle.— Battalion.  It.  battercy  Fr. 
battrcy  to  beat ;  se  battr^y  to  fight,  whence 
It.  battagliay  Fr.  batailUy  a  battle,  also  a 
squadron,  a  band  of  armed  men  arranged 
for  fighting.  In  0£.  also,  bcUUe  was  used 
in  the  latter  sense. 

Scaffaldis,  leddris  and  coyeTin& 
Pikkis.  howis,  and  with  staffslyng, 
To  ilk  lord  and  his  bataill, 
Wes  ordanyt,  quhar  he  suld  assaill. 

Baxbour  in  Jam. 

Hence  in  the  augmentative  form  It  bat- 
taglionCy  a  battalion,  a  main  battle,  a  great 
squadron. — Florio. 

Battledoor.  The  bat  with  which  a 
shuttlecock  is  struck  backwards  and  for- 
wards. Sp.  batadory  a  washing  beetle,  a 
flat  board  with  a  handle  for  beating  the 
wet  linen  in  washing.  Batyldoure  or 
washynge  betylle, — Pr,  Pm. 

Battlement.  From  OFr.  bastilUy  a 
fortress  or  castle,  was  formed  bastilll^ 
made  like  a  fortress,  adapted  for  defence, 
viz.  in  the  case  of  a  wall,  by  projections 
which  sheltered  the  defenders  whUe  they 
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shot  through  the  indentures.  Mur  bos- 
iilU,  an  embattled  wall,  a  wall  with  such 
notches  and  indentures  or  battlements, 
Batylment  of  a  wall,  propugnaculum. — 
Pr.  Pm. 

Si  ve7  ung  vergier  grant  et  \k 
Enclosd'un  hauult  mur  bast  ill/, — R.  R. 

Bauble,  i.  Originally  an  implement 
consisting  of  lumps  of  lead  hanging  from 
the  end  of  a  short  stick,  for  the  purpose 
of  inflicting  a  blow  upon  dogs  or  the  like, 
then  ornamented  burlesquely  and  used  by 
a  Fool  as  bis  emblem  of  office.  '  Ba- 
huUe  or  bable — ^librilla,  pegma,' '  Librilla 
dicitur  instrumentum  librandi — ^a  bable 
or  a  dogge  malyote.'  '  Pegma,  baculus 
cum  mass!  jplumbi  in  summitate  pen- 
dente.'— Pr.  Pm.,  and  authorities  in  note. 

The  origin  of  the  word  is  bob  or  bob,  a 
lump,  and  as  a  verb  to  move  quickly  up 
and  down  or  backwards  and  forwards. 
Gael  bob,  a  tassel  or  hanging  bunch  ;  E. 
babljm  or  waveryn,  librillo,  vaciUo. — Pr. 
Pm. 

2.  Bauble  in  the  sense  of  a  plaything 
or  trifle  seems  a  different  word,  from  Fr. 
babiole,  a  trifle,  whimwham,  guigaw,  or 
small  toy  to  play  withaL — Cot.  It  bab- 
bolare,  to  play  the  babby,  to  trifle  away 
the  time  as  children  do ;  babboUy  child- 
ish baubles,  trifles,  fooleries  or  fond 
toys.— FL  Swiss  babetiy  to  play  with  doUs 
or  toys. 

Baudrick.— Baldrick.  Vxov,  baudrat^ 
OFr.  baudrd;  OHG.  baldefkhy  a  belt.— 
Diez.  Baudrick  in  0£.  is  used  for  a 
sword-belt,  scarf,  collar. 

Bavin.  A  brush  faggot.  OFr.  baffe, 
iaisceau,  fagot« — Lacombe.  An  analogous 
form  with  an  initial  g  instead  of  a  ^  is 
seen  in  Fr.  javelle,  a  gavel^  or  sheaf  of 
com,  also  a  bavin  or  bundle  of  dry 
sticks. — Cot.  The  word  may  perhaps  be 
derived  from  the  above-mentioned  bob  or 
bob^  a  lump  or  cluster;  Gael  baban^ 
babkaU^  a  tassel,  cluster;  Fr.  bobine,  a 
bobbin  or  cluster  of  thread. 

Bawdekin.  Cloth  of  gold.  It  bal- 
dacchinoy  s.  s.,  also  the  canopy  carried 
over  the  head  of  distinguished  persons  in 
a  procession,  because  made  of  cloth  of 
gold.  The  original  meaning  of  the  word 
is  Bagdad  stuf^  from  Baldacca,  Bagdad, 
because  doth  of  gold  was  imported  from 
Bagdad. 

fiawdy.    Filthy,  lewd ;  in  OE.  dirty. 

Hb  overest  slop  it  is  not  worth  a  mite — 
It  b  all  hawdj^,  and  to-tore  also.— Chaucer. 

What  doth  deer  perle  in  a  bawdy  boote. 

Lydgate. 
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Swiss.  baUy  dung;  baue^  to  manure  the 
fidds.  W.  bawy  dirt,  filth,  excrement. 
To  baWy  to  void  the  bowels. — Hal.  So. 
bauchy  disgusting,  sorry,  bad. — Jam, 
From  Bawl  an  interjection  of  disgust, 
equivalent  to  Faugh  1  being  a  represent- 
ation of  the  exspiration  naturally  resorted 
to  as  a  defence  against  a  bad  smell. 

Ye  bow  !  quoth  a  brewere 
I  well  noght  be  ruled 
By  Jhesu  for  all  your  janglynge 
WithSpiritusJusticias.— P.  P. 

for  they  beth  as  bokes  tell  us 

Above  Goddes  workes. 

'  Ye  baw  for  bokes '  quod  oon 

Was  broken  out  of  Helle.— P.  P. 

The  It  oibo  /  fie  !  fie  upon  (Altieri),  Fr. 
bah !  pooh  !  nonsense !  and  Sp.  baf! 
expressive  of  disgust,  must  all  be  referred 
to  the  same  origin.  *  There  is  a  choler- 
icke  or  disdainful  interjection  used  in 
the  Irish  language  called  Boagk  /  which 
is  as  much  in  English  as  Twish  !' — Hoi- 
Unshed,  Descript  IreL  c.  8.  To  this 
exactly  corresponds  Fr.  pouac  /  faugh  ! 
an  interjection  used  when  anything  filthy 
is  shown  or  said,  whence  pouacrey  rotten, 
filthy. — Cot  In  like  manner  Grisons 
buah  I  buk  /  exclamation  of  astonish- 
ment, leads  to  bua  (in  children's  Ian* 
guage),  nastiness,  filth. 

To  BawL  Formed  from  bawy  the 
representation  of  a  loud  shout,  as  Fr. 
miaulery  E.  to  tnewly  to  make  the  noise 
represented  by  the  syllable  miaUy  mew. 
The  sound  of  a  dog  barking  is  repre- 
sented by  baUy  bow  (as  in  our  nursery 
bow-wow y  a  dog).  Lat.  baubarey  Piedm. 
fi  baUy  to  bark ;  bauUy  to  bark,  to  talk 
noisily,  obstrepere, — ^Zalli.  Swiss  Rom. 
boualay  bouailay  to  vociferate,  to  cry. — 
B  ridel.  ON.  baulay  to  low  or  bellow  as 
an  ox. 

Bawson.  A  name  of  the  badger,  from 
the  streaks  of  white  on  his  face.  It.  bal- 
zanOy  a  horse  with  white  legs.  Fr.  bal- 
sariy  a  horse  that  hath  a  white  leg  or  foot, 
the  white  of  his  leg  or  foot,  also  more 
generally  a  white  spot  or  mark  in  any 
part  of  his  body. — Cotgr.  Prov.  bausan^ 
OFr.  bauganty  a  horse  marked  with 
white.  Beaus^ent,  the  famous  standard 
of  the  Templars,  was  simply  a  field 
divided  between  black  and  white.  £.  dial. 
bawsonedy  having  a  white  streak  down 
the  face.  From  Bret  bal,  a  white  mark 
on  the  face  of  animals,  or  the  animal  so 
marked,  whence  the  E.  name  of  a  cart-f 
horse,  Ball.  Gael,  bally  a  spot,  a  plot  of 
ground,  an  object.  Ball-seirCy  a  beauty- 
spot,  ballacky  spotted,  speckled.    £.  pit* 
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baidy  marked  like  a  pie.  Probably  con- 
nected with  PoL  oialo,  Russ.  bielo, 
Bohem.  bj'ly,  white.  Serv.  bijelj  white, 
bilyega^  a  mark,  bilyejUiy  to  mark.  See 
Bald 

Bay,  1.  A  hollow  in  the  line  of  coast. 
Fr.  baUy  It  baja^  Sp.  bahia.  Catalan 
badiaj  from  badar^  to  open,  to  gape, 
dividere,  dehiscere ;  badarse^  to  open  as 
a  blossom,  to  split  From  Cat.  badia  to 
Sp.  bahia,  the  step  is  the  same  as  from 
It.  tradire  to  Fr.  trahir^  to  betray.  See 
At  Bay. 

Bay,  2.— Bay-window.  The  same 
fundamental  idea  of  an  opening  also 
gives  rise  to  the  application  of  the  term 
Bay  (in  Architecture)  to  *  a  space  left  in 
a  wall  for  a  door,  gate,  or  wmdow ' — (in 
Fortification),  to  ^  holes  in  a  parapet  to 
receive  the  mouth  of  a  cannon.' — Bailey. 
A  bam  of  two  bays,  is  one  of  two  di- 
visions or  unbroken  spaces  for  stowing 
com,  &c.,  one  on  each  side  of  the  thresh- 
ing-floor. 

Earth 
By  Nature  made  to  tUl.  that  by  the  yearly  birth 
The  large-haytd  bam  doth  fill.— Drayton  in  R. 

In  great  public  libraries  cases  may  be  erected 
abutting  into  the  apartment  from  the  piers  of  the 
windows,  as  they  do  not  obstroct  the  light  or  air, 
and  aflford  pleasant  hays  in  which  to  study  in 
quiet.— Journal  Soc,  Arts,  Feb.  25,  1859. 

A  bay^indow  then  is  a  window  con- 
taining in  itself  a  bay,  or  recess  in  an 
apartment ;  in  modem  times,  when  the 
architectural  meaning  of  the  word  was 
not  generally  understood,  corrupted  mto 
Bow-wmdow,  as  if  to  signify  a  window  of 
curved  outline.  Fr.  bie,  a  hole,  overture, 
or  opening  in  the  wall  or  other  part  of  a 
house,  &c. — Cot  Swiss  bete,  baye,  win- 
dow; bayen-stein,  window-silL — Stalder. 
Swab,  bay,  lar^e  window  in  a  handsome 
house . — Schmid. 

Bay.  Lat.  badius,  Sp.  bayo.  It.  bajo, 
Fr.  bau  Gael,  buidhe,  yellow;  buidhe- 
ruadk,  buidhe-dhonn,  bay. 

To  Bay.  To  bark  as  a  dog.  It.  ab- 
baiare,  Fr.  babayer,  Lat.  baubari,  Gr. 
B(tv(e(v,  Piedm. /5^  bau,  from  an  imitation 
of  the  sound.    See  Bawl. 

At  Bay.  It  has  been  shown  under 
Abie,  Abide,  that  from  ba,  representing 
the  sound  made  in  opening  the  mouth, 
arose  two  forms  of  the  verb,  one  with  and 
one  without  the  addition  of  a  final  d  to 
the  root  ist,  It.  badare,  having  the 
primary  signification  of  opening  the 
mouth,  then  of  doing  whatever  is  marked 
by  involuntarily  opening  the  mouth,  as 
pizing,  watching  intently,  desiring,  wait- 
ing; and  2ndly,  Fr.  baher,  baer^  bier, 
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baier,  to  open  the  mouth,  to  stare,  to  be 
intent  on  anything. 

From  the  former  verb  is  the  It  expres- 
sion tenere  a  bada,  to  keep  one  waiting, 
to  keep  at  a  bay,  to  amuse  ;  stare  a  bada 
a^uno,  to  stand  watching  one. 

Tal  paive  Anteo  a  me,  che  stara  a  lada  di 
vederlo  chinare.  Such  Antaeus  seemed  to  me, 
who  stood  watching  him  stoop.  Non  ti  terro 
con  vefso  lungo  et  dubbii  disoorsi  a  bada,  I  will 
not  keep  you  waiting  with  a  long  story,  Ac.  I 
Pisani  si  mostrarono  di  voleri^li  assalire  di  quella 
parte  e  comminciarono  vi  I'assalto  per  tenere  i 
nemici  a  bada, 

i.  e.  in  order  to  keep  the  enemy  in  check, 
or  at  bay, 

Ne  was  there  man  so  strong  but  he  down  bore 
Ne  woman  yet  so  iaire  but  he  her  brought 
Unto  his  bay  and  captived  her  thought.— F.  Q. 

he  brought  her  to  stand  listening  to  him. 

So  well  he  wooed  her  and  so  well  he  wrought  her 
With  faire  entreaty  and  sweCe  blandishment 
That  Pt  the  length  vnto  a  bay  be  brt>ugfat  her 
So  as  she  to  bis  speeches  was  contest 
To  lend  on  ear  and  softly  to  relent. — ^F.  Q. 

The  stag  is  said  to  stand  at  bay,  when, 
weary  of  running,  he  tums  and  faces  his 
pursuers,  and  keeps  them  in  check  for  a 
while.  As  this  crisis  in  the  chase  is  ex- 
pressed in  Fr.  by  the  term  rendre  les 
abois,  the  term  at  bay  has  been  supposed 
to  be  derived  from  the  Fr.  aux  derniers 
abois,  at  his  last  gasp,  put  to  his  last 
shifts,  which  however,  as  may  be  seen 
from  the  foregoing  examples,  would  give 
but  a  partial  explanation  of  the  expres- 
sion. 

Bayonet.  Fr.  baionette,  a  dagger.— 
Cot  Said  to  have  been  invented  at  Bay- 
onne,  or  to  have  been  first  used  at  the 
siege  of  Bayonne  in  1665. — Diez. 

Bay-tree.  The  laums  nobilis  or  true 
laurel  of  the  ancients,  the  laurel-bay,  so 
called  from  its  bearing  bays,  or  berries. 

The  royal  laurel  is  a  veiy  tall  and  big  tree— 
and  the  bates  or  berries  (baccae)  which  it  bears 
are  nothing  biting  or  unpleasant  in  taste. — Hoi- 
land's  Pliny  in  R. 

A  garland  of  bays  is  conmionly  repre- 
sented with  berries  between  the  leaves. 

The  word  bay,  Fr.  bate,  a  berry,  is  per- 
haps not  directly  from  Lat.  bacca,  which 
itself  seems  to  be  from  a  Celtic  root  w. 
bacon,  berries.  Gael,  baeaid,  a  cluster  of 
erapes  or  nuts.  Prov.  baca,  baga,  OSp. 
baca.  Mod.  Sp.  baya,  the  cod  of  peas, 
husk,  berry.  It  baccello,  the  cod  or  husk 
of  beans  or  the  like,  especially  beans. 

•  To  Be.    AS.  beon;  Gael,  beo,  alive, 

living ;  beothach,  a  beast,  living  thing ; 

I  Ir.  bioth^  life,  the  world ;  Gr.  ^'oc,  lile* 
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It  is  not  until  a  somewhat  advanced 
stage  in  the  process  of  abstraction  that 
the  idea  of  simple  being  is  attained,  and 
a  verb  with  that  meaning  is  wholly  want- 
ing in  the  rudest  languages.  The  negro 
who  speaks  imperfect  English  uses  in- 
stead tne  more  concrete  notion  of  living. 
He  says,  Your  hat  no  lib  that  place  you 
put  him  in. — Farrar,  Chapters  on  Lang, 
p  54.  A  two-year  old  nephew  of  mine 
would  say,  Where  it  live?  where  is  it  ? 
Now  the  breath  is  universally  taken  as 
the  tm  of  life,  and  the  syllable  pu  oxfu 
is  wulely  used  in  the  most  distant  lan- 
guages to  express  the  notion  of  blowing 
or  breathing,  and  thus  may  explain  the 
origin  of  the  root  fu  in  "LaX^/uiyJuisse,  or 
of  Sanscr.  Mi0,  be. 

BaacJL  The  immediate  shore  of  the 
sea,  the  part  overflowed  by  the  tide. 
Thence  applied  to  the  pebbles  of  which 
the  shore  often  consists. 

We  haled  our  bark  over  a  bar  of  beach,  or 
pebble  stones,  into  a  small  rirer. — Hackluyt  in  R. 

Perhaps  a  modification  of  Dan.  bakke, 
K.  hakkje^  Sw.  b<uke^  a  hill,  bank,  rising 
ground.  In  Norfolk  bank  is  commonly 
used  instead  of  beach, — Miss  Gumey  in 
Philolog.  Trans,  vol.  vii. 

Beacon. — ^Beck. — Beckon,  ono^bau- 
hoM,  OSax.  bckan^  AS.  beaccn,  a  sign,  a 
nod  ;  OHG.  fora-bauhan,  a  presage,  pro- 
digy ;  bauhnjan^  ON.  bdkna^  AS.  beacnian, 
nutu  significare,  to  beckon.  The  term 
beacon  is  confined  in  E.  to  a  Are  or  some 
conspicuous  object  used  as  a  signal  of 
danger. 

Tne  origin  seems  preserved  in  E.  beck, 
to  bow  or  nod ;  Catalan  becar,  to  nod ; 
Gael  beic^  a  curtsey,  perhaps  from  the 
iipage  of  a  bird  pecking ;  GaeL  beic^  a 
beak. 

Than  peine  I  roe  to  stretchen  forth  my  neck, 
Aod  East  and  West  upon  the  peple  I  becke. 
As  doch  a  dove  sitting  Upon  a  bem. 

Pardonei's  Tale. 

He  (Haidicannte)  made  a  law  that  every  Inglis 
nan  sal  bek  and  discover  his  hed  quhen  he  met 
ue  Dane.— BeUenden  in  Jam. 

Esthon.  nokkima,  to  peck  as  a  bird ; 
nokkutoma  pead^  to  nod  the  bead. 

Bead.  A  ball  of  some  ornamental 
material,  pierced  for  hanging  on  a  string, 
and  originally  used  for  the  purpose  of 
helping  the  memory  in  reciting  a  certain 
talc  of  prayers  or  doxologies.  AS.  bead, 
gehedy  a  prayer.  See  To  Bid.  To  bid 
one's  bedes  or  beads  was  to  say  one's 
prayers. 

Baftdle.    as.  bydelj  the  messenger  of  a 
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court,  officer  in  attendance  on  the  digni- 
taries of  a  university  or  church.  Fr. 
bedeauy  It  bidello.  Probably  an  equiv- 
ident  of  the  modem  waiter,  an  attendant, 
from  as.  bidan,  to  wait.  It  will  be  ob- 
served that  the  word  attendant  has  also  a 
like  origin  in  Fr.  attendre,  to  wait. 

Home  is  he  brought  and  laid  in  sumptuous  bed 
Where  many  skiUiil  leeches  him  abide 
To  salve  his  hurts. — F.  Q 

L  e.  wait  upon  hinL 

*  Beagle.  A  small  kind  of  hound 
tracking  by  scent  'The  Frenchmen 
stil  like  good  begeles  following  their 
prey.' — Hadl's  Chron.  Commonly  re- 
ferred to  Fr.  beugler,  to  bellow,  which  is, 
however,  not  applied  to  the  yelping  of 
dogs.  Moreover  the  name^  according  to  ' 
Menage,  was  introduced  from  England 
into  France,  and  therefore  was  not  likely 
to  have  a  French  origin. 

Beak.  A  form  that  has  probably  de- 
scended to  us  from  a  Celtic  origin.  Gael 
beic,  'Cui  Tolosae  nato  cognomen  in 
pueritii  Becco  fuerat :  id  valet  gallinacei 
rostruHL* — Suetonius  in  Diez.  It  becco, 
Fr.  bee,  Bret  bek,  w.  pig»  It  forms  a 
branch  of  a  verv  numerous  class  of  words 
clustered  round  a  root  pik,  signifyiiig  a 
point,  or  any  action  done  with  a  pointed 
thing. 

Beam. — Boom.  Goth,  bagms,  ON. 
bcLdmr,  G.  baum,  Du.  boom,  a  tree.  AS. 
bedm,  a  tree,  stock,  post,  beanu  The 
boom  of  a  vessel  is  the  beam  or  pole  by 
which  the  sail  is  stretched,  coming  to 
us,  like  most  nautical  terms,  from  the 
Netherlands  or  North  Germany. 

Bean.  g.  bohnej  ON.  baun.  Gr. 
irvavoc,  K^a/ioc,  Lat  /aba,  Slavon.  bob* 
w.  ^,  beans,  J^aen,  a  single  bean,  the 
addition  of  a  final  en  being  the  usual 
mark  of  individuality.  Bret,  /d  or  /aVf 
beans,  or  the  plant  which  bears  them ; 
/aen  oxfaven,  a  single  bean,  p\ur. /aven- 
nou  or  faennou,  as  well  as  Jd  or  fav. 
Thus  the  final  en,  signifying  individuality, 
adheres  to  the  root,  and  Lat.  fcd>a  is 
connected  through  Oberdeutsch  bobn 
(Schwenck)  with  G.  bokne,  E.  bean. 

Bear.  The  wild  beast  G.  bar,  ON. 
biorn. 

To  Bear.  Ij^X.  fero,fer're  j  Gr.  ^iv  ; 
Goth,  bairan,  to  carry,  support,  and  also 
to  bear  children,  to  produce  young.  The 
latter  sense  may  have  been  developed 
through  the  notion  of  a  tree  bearing  fruit, 
or  from  the  pregnant  mother  carrying 
her  young.  It  is  singular,  however,  that 
the  forms  corresponding  to  the  two  sig- 
nifications should  be  so  distinct  in  Latii^ 
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ferOy  to  carry,  zxApario,  to  bear  children, 
produce,  bring  forth. 

From  bear  in  the  sense  of  carrying  we 
have  Goth,  baurthei^  ON.  byrdi^  E,  bur- 
den; from  the  same  in  the  sense  of  bear- 
ing children,  Goth,  gabaurths^  birth.  The 
ON.  burdr  is  used  in  the  sense  of  a  car- 
rying, bearing,  and  also  in  that  of  birth. 

Beard.  G.  bart^  Russ.  boroda^  Bo- 
hem,  braday  the  beard,  chin.  Lat  barba^ 
w.  barf.  Perhaps  radically  identical 
with  ON.  bardy  a  lip,  border,  edge.  See 
Halbard. 

Beast.  Lat  bestia;  Gael  blast ^  an 
animal,  perhaps  a  living  thing,  beo^ 
living  ;  W.  byw^  living,  to  live. 

Beat.  AS.  beatan;  It.  battere^  Fr. 
battre;  from  a  root  bat^  imitative  of  the 
sound  of  a  sharp  blow,  as  pat  imitates 
that  of  a  more  gentle  one.    See  Bat 

Beauty.  Fr.  beautiy  from  beau^  bel^ 
It  bellOy  Lat.  bellus,  pretty,  handsome, 
agreeable. 

Beaver,  i.  The  quadruped.  G.  biber^ 
Lat.  fiber,  Lith.  bebrus,  Slav,  bobr,  Fr. 
bih/re.  Secondarily  applied  to  a  hat, 
because  made  of  the  fur  of  the  beaver. 
Perhaps  from  Pol.  babra^,  to  dabble  ; 
bobrowai,  to  wade  through  the  water 
like  a  beaver. 

2.  The  moveable  part  of  a  helmet, 
which,  when  up,  covered  the  face,  and 
when  down  occupied  the  place  of  a  child's 
bib  or  slobbering  cloth.  Fr.  baviire, 
from  baver,  to  slobber.  It.  bava,  Sp. 
baba,  Fr.  bave,  slobber.  The  OFr.  bave 
expressed  as  well  the  flow  of  the  saliva 
as  the  babble  of  the  child,  whence  baveux, 
bavard,  Pro  v.  bavec,  talkative. — Diez. 

Beck,  1. — ^Beckon.  A  nod  or  sign. 
See  Beacon. 

Beck,  2,  ON.  bekkr,  Dan.  bcek,  G. 
backj  a  brook.  As  rlvus,  a  brook,  is 
connected  with  ripa,  a  bank,  while  from 
the  latter  are  derived  It  rlvlera,  a  bank, 
shore,  or  river,  and  Fr.  rivtkre,  formerly  a 
bank,  but  now  a  river  only;  and  ON. 
bekkr,  signifies  both  bench  (=  bank)  and 
brook ;  it  is  probable  that  here  also  the 
name  applied  originally  to  the  bank  then 
to  the  brook  itself.    See  Bank. 

To  Become,     i.  To  attain  to  a  certain 

condition,  to  assume  a  certain  form  or 

mode  of  being,    as.  becuman,  to  attain 

to,  to  arrive  at 

Thaet  tbu  msege  becuman  to  tham  gesselthan 
the  eoe  thurhwuniath.  That  thou  mayest  attain 
to  those  goods  which  endure  for  ever. — Boeth. 

G.  bekommen,  to  get,  receive,  obtain, 
acquire. — Kiittner.  It  will  be  observed 
Ihat  we  often  use  indifferently  become  or 
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get;  '  He  got  very  angry,'  *  He  became 
very  angry,'  are  equivalent  expressions, 
implying  that  he  attained  the  conditioa 
of  being  very  angry. 

2.  In  a  second  sense  to  become  is  to  be 
fitting  or  suitable.  G.  bequem,  convenient, 
fit,  proper ;  E.  comely ,  pleasing,  agreeable. 
This  meaning  is  to  be  explained  from 
AS.  becuman,  to  come  to  or  upon,  to 
befall,  to  happen.  He  becom  on  sceathan, 
he  fell  among  thieves.  Thcem  godum 
becymth  an/eald  yvel,  to  the  good  hap- 
pens unmixed  evil. — Bosworth.  Now  the 
notion  of  being  convenient,  suitable,  fit- 
ting, rests  on  the  supposition  of  a  purpose 
to  be  fulfilled,  or  a  feeling  to  be  gratified. 
If  the  accidents  or  circumstances  of  the 
case  happen  as  we  would  have  them,  if 
they  fall  in  with  what  is  required  to  satisfy 
our  taste,  judgment,  or  special  purpose, 
we  call  the  arrangement  oecoming,  con- 
venient, proper,  and  we  shall  find  that 
these  ana  similar  notions  are  commonly 
expressed  by  derivatives  from  verbs  sig- 
nifying to  happen.  Thus  OE.  fall  was 
constantly  used  in  the  sense  of  falling  or 
happening  rightly,  happening  as  it  ought. 

Do  no  favour,  I  do  thee  pray, 
\\.fdllith  nothing  to  thy  name 
I'o  make,fair  semblant  where  thou  mayest  blame. 

Chaucer,  R.  R. 

In  darkness  of  unknowynge  they  gonge 

Without  light  of  understandynge 

Of  that  thaifalUth  to  ryghte  knowynge. 

^ck  of  Conscience. 

i.  e.  of  that  that  belongeth  to  right  know- 
ing. So  in  ON.  *all-vel  til  Hofdingia 
falllnn,  every  way  suited  to  a  prince.  G. 
gefallen,  to  please,  to  fall  in  with  our 
taste,  as  fall  itself  was  sometimes  used 
in  E. 

With  shepherd  sits  not  following  flying  fame, 
But  feed  his  flock  in  fields  where  fa/Is  him  best. 

Shep.  CaL 

On  the  same  principle,  AS.  limpian,  to 
happen,  to  appertain,  limplice,  fitly ;  ge- 
limpan,  to  happen,  gelimplic,  opportune. 
AS.  timan,  getiman,  to  happen,  G.  ziemen^ 
to  become,  befit,  E.  seemly,  suitable, 
proper ;  OSw.  tida,  to  happen,  tidig^  fit, 
decent,  decorous,  E.  tidy,  now  confined 
to  the  sense  of  orderly.  In  like  manner 
Turk,  dushmak,  to  fall,  to  happen,  to  fall 
to  the  lot  of  any  one,  to  be  a  part  of  his 
duty,  to  be  incumbent  upon  him. 

Bed.  A  place  to  lie  down,  to  sleep  on. 
Goth,  badi,  ON.  bedr,  G.  belt. 

Bedizen.  To  load  with  ornament,  to 
dress  with  unbecoming  richness  ;  and  to 
dizen  out  was  used  in  the  same  sense. 
Probably  from  OE.  dize  or  dizen^  to  clothe 
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a  distaff  with  flax,  though  the  metaphor 
does  not  appear  a  striking  one  to  our  ears. 
I  dysyn  a  dystaffe,  I  put  the  flax  upon  it 
to  spin. — Palsgr.  But  possibly  bedizen 
nuy  be  from  Fr.  badigeontier^  to  rough- 
cast, to  colour  with  lime- wash,  erroneously 
modified  in  form,  by  the  anal(^^  of  be- 
dawb,  as  if  it  were  derived  from  a  simple 
verb  to  diMen,  which  latter  would  thus 
be  brought  into  use  by  false  etymology. 
The  passage  fh>m  a  soft  ^  to  j?  is  of  fre- 
quent occurrence,  as  in  U.  prigioney  Fr. 
prison;  Venet.  cogionare^  E.  cozen;  It. 
rvgfii^,  E.  cousin. 

To  plaister  or  bedawb  with  ornament 
is  exactly  the  image  represented  by  be- 
disen.  The  same  metaphor  is  seen  in 
Fr.  crespir^  to  parget  or  rough-cast ; 
j€mme  crespie  de  couleurs,  whose  face  is 
all  to  bedawbed  or  plaistered  over  with 
painting.— Cot 

Bedlam.  A  madhouse,  from  the  hos- 
]»tal  of  St  Mary,  Bethlehem,  used  for 
that  purpose  in  London. 

BeaouizL  Arab,  bedawiy  a  wandering 
Arab ;  an  inhabitant  of  the  desert,  from 
Ixdou  (in  vulgar  Arab.),  desert. 

Bed-ridden.  Confined  to  bed.  as. 
htdrida^  PLD.  bedde-redir;  OHG.  bet- 
tiriso,  from  risan^  to  fall . — Grimm.  /V//- 
rii,  qui  de  lecto  surgere  non  potest ; 
pettiriso,  paralyticus. — GL  in  Schmeller. 
So  Gr.  cXTyoirir^C}  from  irf r-,  fell. 

Bee.  The  honey-producing  insect,  as. 
bto;  ON.  by-flugaj  G.  biene^  Bernese, 
htju  Gael  beach,  a  bee,  a  wasp,  a  stinging 
fly ;  beach-each,  a  horse-fly ;  speach,  a 
blow  or  thrust,  also  the  bite  or  sting  of  a 
venomous  creature,  a  wasp. 

Beech.  A  tree.  G.  buche,  on.  beykiy 
Slav,  buky  buka,  bukva,  Lat.  Jagus^  Gr. 

Beef.  Fr.  boeuf,  an  ox,  the  meat  of 
the  ox.  It.  bovCy  from  Lat.  bos,  bovis,  an 
ox. 

Beer.  i.  Originally,  doubtless,  drink, 
from  the  root  i^/,  drink,  extant  in  Bohem. 
pifiy  to  drinx,  imperative  pi,  whence 
pinfo,  beer.  The  Lat  bibere  is  a  re- 
duplicated form  of  the  root,  which  also 
appears  in  Gr.  vi«#,  irivw,  to  drink,  and  in 
1-at.  poculum,  a  cup  or  implement  for 
<irink ;  potus,  drink.     Gael  oior,  water. 

In  OE.  beer  seems  to  have  had  the 
sense  of  drink,  comprehending  both  wine 

and  ale. 

• 

Rymenild  ros  of  benche 
The  bur  al  for  te  shenche 
After  mete  in  sale, 
Bifthe  toyn  and  ale. 
An  hom  hue  ber  an  bond, 
For  that  was  law  of  lond, 
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Hue  drone  of  the  beere 

To  knygbt  and  skyere. — 1.  1114. 

Hue  fulde  the  horn  of  wyne 
And  dronk  to  that  peliyne. 

K.  Hom,  1156. 

2.  A  pillow-beer,  a  pillow-case.  Dan. 
vaar^  a  cover,  case,  pude-vaar,  a  pil- 
low case.  G.  kUssen-biere.  PLD.  biiren, 
kUssen-biiren,  a  cushion-cover  ;  beds- 
bUren,  a  bed-tick.     Properly  a  cover  that 

may  be  slipped  on  and  off.    Fin.  waarin, 

I  turn  (a  garment),  Esthon.  poordma,  to 

turn,  to  twist ;  poorma,  to  turn,  to  change; 

padja-poor^  a  pillow-case  or  pillow-beer 
{padai,  a  pad  or  cushion). 

*  Bee8ting«.  The  flrst  milk  after  a 
cow  has  calved,  which  is  thick  and 
clotty,  and  in  Northampton  called  cherry^ 
curds,  G.  biest-milch,  also  bienst,  briest, 
briesch-milch;  AS.  beost,  byst.  The  mean- 
ing of  the  word  is  curdled.  Fr.  calle- 
boutSy  curded  or  beesty,  as  the  milk  of  a 
woman  that  is  newly  delivered. — Cot. 
Prov.  sang  vermeilh  betatz,  red  curdled 
blood. — Rom.  de  Fierabras  in  Diez.  The 
earth  was  in  the  Middle  Ages  supposed 
to  be  surrounded  by  a  sea  of  so  thick  a 
substance  as  to  render  navigation  im- 
possible. This  was  called  mer  bdtde  in 
Fr.  and  lebermer  in  G.,  the  loppered  sea, 
from  leberen,  to  curdle  or  lopper.  *La 
mars  betada,  sela  que  environna  la  terra.' 
In  a  passage  of  an  Old  Fr.  translation 
cited  by  Diez,  *ausi  com  ele  (la  mer)  fust 
bietiCy  the  last  word  corresponds  to  co* 
agulatum  in  the  original  Latin.  Let. 
beesy  thick,  close  together  as  teeth  in  a 
comb,  trees  in  a  forest ;  beest,  to  become 
thick,  to  coagulate. 

Beet.  A  garden-herb.  Yr.^beite  or 
blettej  Lat.  beta,  bletum;  Gr.  fSKirov, 
spinach. 

Beetle,  i.  The  general  name  of  in- 
sects having  a  homy  wing-cover.  Pro- 
bably named  from  the  destructive  quali- 
ties of  those  with  which  we  are  most 
familiar.  AS.  bitely  the  biter.  ^  Mordi- 
ri//»j,  bitela.' — GL  iClfr.  in  Nat.  Ant. 

2.  BeetUy  boytUy  a  wooden  hammer  for 
driving  piles,  stakes,  wedges,  &c.— B. 
AS.  bytly  a  mallet.    PI.  D.  betel y  baiel,  a 

clog  for  a  dog  ;  botelny  to  knock,  to  flatten 
sods  with  a  beater.  G.  beutely  a  mal- 
let for  beating  flax.  Bav.  bosseny  to 
knock,  to  beat ;  bossely  a  washing  beetle 
or  bat  for  striking  the  wet  linen.  Fr. 
bate,  a  paviour's  beetle ;  bataily  It.  bat^ 
taglioy  a  clapper,  the  knocker  of  a  door. 

But  besides  signifying  the  instrument 
of  beating,  beetle  also  signified  the  im- 
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plement  driven  by  blows,  a  stone-cutter's 
chisel,  a  wedge  for  cleaving  wood.  OHG. 
steinbosil,  lapidicinus. — Schm.  G.  beis^ 
sel,  beutel,  Du.  beitel,  a  chisel,  a  wedge. 

— a  grete  oke,  which  he  had  begonne  to  cleve, 
and  as  men  be  woned  he  had  smeten  two  ketels 
therein,  one  after  that  other,  in  suche  wyse  that 
the  oke  was  wide  open. — Caxton's  Reynard  the 
Fox,  chap.  viii. 

In  the  original 

So  had  be  daer  twee  beiUls  ingheslagen. 

N.  &  Q.  Nov.  2,  1867. 

When  by  the  help  of  wedges  and  heetUs  an 
image  is  cleft  out  of  the  trunk. — Stillinglleet. 

The  G.  beissely  Du.  beitel^z,  chisel,  is  com- 
monly, but  probably  erroneously,  referred 
to  the  notion  of  biting. 

To  Beg.  Skinner's  derivation  from  ^ajf, 
although  it  appears  improbable  at  first, 
carries  conviction  on  further  examination. 
The  Flem.  ^^^^tf/r/(Delfortrie)  probably 
exhibits  the  original  form  of  the  word, 
whence  the  E.  begger^  and  subsequently 
the  verb  to  beg,  Segkardus^  vir  mendi- 
cans. — ^Vocab.  *ex  quo.'  A.D.  1430,  in 
Deutsch.  Mundart  iv.  Hence  the  name 
of  Begard  given  to  the  devotees  of  the 
13th  &  14th  centuries,  also  called  Bigots, 
Lollards,  &c  It  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  the  bag  was  a  universal  character- 
istic of  the  beggar,  at  a  time  when  all  his 
alms  were  given  in  kind,  and  a  beggar  is 
hardly  ever  introduced  in  our  older  writers 
without  mention  being  made  of  his  bag. 

Hit  is  heggares  rihte  vorte  beren  hagge  on  bac 
and  burgeises  forto  beren  purses. — Ancren  Riwle, 
z68. 

Ac  bemrs  with  hagges — 

Reccheth  never  the  lyche 

Tbauh  such  lorelles  sterven. — P.  P. 

Bidderes  and  beggeres 
^aeste  about  yede 
With  hire  belies  &  here  ha^s 
Of  brede  full  ycrammed.— -P.  P. 

Bagges  and  begging  be  bad  his  folk  leven. 

P.  P.  Creed. 

And  yet  these  bilderes  wol  beggen  a  bag  full  of 

whcte 
Of  a  pure  poor  roan. — P.  P. 

And  thus  gate  I  begge 
Without  bagge  other  hotel 
But  my  wombe  one. — P.  P. 

That  maketh  beggers  go  with  bordons  and 
bags* — Politiod  Songs. 

So  from  Gael,  bag  {bai^ean^  a  little 
bag),  baigeir^  a  beggar,  which  may  per- 
haps be  an  adoption  ot  the  £.  word,  but 
in  the  same  language  from  poc^  a  bag  or 
poke,  is  formed  pocair^  a  beggar ;  air  a 
phocy  on  the  tramp,  begging,  literally,  on 
the  bag.  Lith.  krapssasy  a  scrip ;  su 
krapszais  aplink  eiti,  to  go  a  begging. 
From  yi, ysgrepan^ a  scxrp, ysgrepanu^Xo 
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go  a  begging.  It.  bertola^  a  wallet,  such 
as  poor  begging  fnars  use  to  beg  withal ; 
bertolariy  to  shift  up  and  down  for  scraps 
and  victuals. — Florio.  Dan^pose^  a  bag ; 
pose-pUte,  a  beggar-boy.  Mod.  Gr. 
BiXatoct  a  bag,  a  scrip  ;  0«\acc{[«#,  to  b^. 
Fr.  Mettre  ouelq'un  a  la  besace^  to  re- 
duce him  to  beggary. 

To  Begin.  AS.  aginnan^  anginnan^ 
beginnan.  Goth,  duginnan.  In  Luc  vL 
25,  the  latter  is  used  as  an  auxiliary  of 
the  future.  '  Unte  gaunon  jah  gretan 
duginnidj  for  ye  shall  lament  and  weep. 
In  a  similar  manner  jfs/r  or  can  was  fre- 
quently used  in  OE.  'Aboutin  undem 
gan  this  Erie  alijght'— Qerk  of  Oxford's 
tale.  He  did  alight,  not  began  to  alight, 
as  alighting  is  a  momentary  operation. 

The  tother  seand  the  dint  cum,  gan  provyde 
To  eschew  swiftlie.  and  sone  lap  on  syde 
That  all  his  force  Entellus  can  apply 
Into  the  are —  D.  V.  143. 40. 


Down  duschit  the  beist,  deid  on  the  land  can  )y 
Spreuland  aud  flycterand  in  the  dede  thrawes. 

D.V. 

To  Scotland  went  he  then  in  hy 
And  all  the  landman  occupy. 

Barbour,  Brace. 

The  verb  to  gin  or  begin  appears  to  be 
one  of  that  innumerable  senes  derived 
from  a  root  gaUy  gen^  ken^  in  all  the  lan- 
guages of  the  Indo-Germanic  stock,  sig- 
nifying to  conceive,  to  bear  young,  to 
know,  to  be  able,  giving  in  Gr.  ylyyofiac, 

yitw/toti  7SV0C»  yiyv«OTC«,  ycyi^CM,  in  Lat 
gigno,  genus,  in  E.  can,  ken,  kind,  &c. 

The  fundamental  meaning  seems  to  be 
to  attain  to,  to  acquire.  To  produce 
children  is  to  acquire,  to  get  children ; 
bigitan  in  Ulphilas  is  always  to  find  ;  in 
AS.  it  is  both  to  acquire  and  to  beget,  to 
get  children. 

To  begin  maybe  explained  either  from 
the  fundamental  notion  of  attaining  to, 
seizing,  taking  up,  after  the  analogy  of 
the  G.  anfangeny  and  Lat  indpere^  from 
G.  fangen  and  Lat  capere^  to  take ;  or 
the  meaning  may  have  passed  through  a 
similar  stage  to  that  of  Gr.  7>7»«^ 
ycycrac,  to  be  born,  to  arise,  to  begin; 
yivfinc,  ycwr^,  origin,  beginning. 

It  will  be  observed  that  get  is  used  as 
an  auxiliary  in  a  manner  very  similar  to 
the  OE.  goHy  can,  above  quoted ;  *  to  f// 
beaten ;'  ON.  *at  geta  talad,'  to  be  able 
to  taJk ;  *  abouten  undem  gan  this  earl 
alight,'  about  undem  he  ^7  down. 

Begone.  Gold-begone,  ornamented 
with  gold,  covered  with  gold — D.  V.; 
woe-begone,  oppressed  with  woe.  Du* 
begaan,  affected,  touched  with  emotion; 
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hegaem  zijn  met  eenighe  saecke,  premi 
card  alicujus  rei,  laborare,  solicitum  esse. 
-KiL 

To  Behave.  The  notion  of  behaviour 
is  generally  expressed  by  means  of  verbs 
signifying  to  bear,  to  csm-y,  to  lead. 

Ye  shall  dwell  here  at  your  ¥riU 
But  your  bearing  be  full  ill. 

K.  Robert  in  Warton. 

It  pcrUrsiy  to  behave;  portarsi  da 
PahdinOy  for  a  man  to  behave  or  carry 
himself  stoutly. — Fl.  G.  betrageny  be- 
haviour, from  trageHy  to  carry.  In  ac- 
ccrrdance  with  these  analogies  we  should 
be  inclined  to  give  to  the  verb  have  in 
behave  ihc  sense  of  the  Sw.  hafwa,  to 
lift,  to  carry,  the  equivalent  of  E.  heave, 
rather  than  the  vaguer  sense  of  the  aux- 
iliary to  havey  Sw.  hafwoy  habere.  But, 
in  fact,  the  two  verbs  seem  radically  the 
same,  and  their  senses  intermingle.  Sw. 
bafwa  in  seedy  to  carry  com  into  the 
bairn ;  kaf  tig  borty  take  yourself  off; 
hafnva  borty  to  take  away,  to  turn  one 
out ;  kafwafranty  to  bring  forwards.  AS. 
kabban,  to  have,  hafjatty  to  heave;  uf" 
kaban,  Ms-ha/jaUy  to  raise.  G.  gehaberiy 
to  behave,  and  (as  Fr.  se  porter;  to  fare 
well  or  ilL 

Mid  hTin  be  had  a  stronge  axe — So  strong  and 
so  grcc  that  an  other  hit  scholde  hebbe  unethe. — 
It  G.  17. 

Behest — ^Hest.  Command,  injunc- 
tion. AS.  hees^  ccmimand;  behas,  vow; 
bekaty  gehaty  vow,  promise ;  behatatty  ge- 
hatoHy  OE.  behete,  to  vow,  to  promise; 
AS.  haioHy  to  vow,  promise,  command ; 
Do.  keeteHy  to  command,  to  name,  to 
call,  to  be  named;  heeten  willekeniy  to 
bid  one  welcome.  ON.  heitay  to  call,  to 
be  named,  to  vow,  exhort,  invoke.  Goth. 
htttatiy  to  call,  to  command.  The 
general  meaning  seems  to  be  to  speak 
out,  an  act  which  may  amount  either  to  a 
promise  or  a  command,  according  as  the 
subject  of  the  announcement  is  what  the 
speaker  undertakes  to  do  himself,  or 
what  he  wishes  another  to  do ;  or  the 
object  of  the  speaker  ma^  be  simply  to 
indicate  a  particular  individual  as  the 

Cn  addressed,  when  the  verb  will 
-  the  sense  of  caUing  or  naming. 
Behind.  At  the  back  of.  The  re- 
htions  of  place  are  most  naturally  ex- 
pf^sscd  by  means  of  the  different  mem- 
bers of  the  body.  Thus  in  Finnish  the 
i'^ine  of  the  head  is  used  to  express  what 
tt  on  the  top  of  or  opposite  to,  the  name 
01  the  ear  to  express  what  is  on  the  side 

of  anything.    And  so  from  A^/a,  the 
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tail,  are  formed  hannassay  behind,  hatt" 

nittaoy  to  follow,  hantyriy  a  follower,  and 
as  the  roots  of  many  of  our  words  are 
preserved  in  the  Finnish  languages,  it 
IS  probable  that  we  have  in  the  Finnish 

hanta  the  origin  of  our  behind,  at  the 
tail  of. 

To  Behold.  To  look  steadily  upon. 
The  compound  seems  here  to  preserve 
what  was  the  original  sense  of  the  simple 
verb  to  hold.  as.  healdariy  to  regard, 
observe,  take  heed  of,  to  tend,  to  feed,  to 
keep,  to  hold.  To  hold  a  doctrine  for 
true  is  to  regard  it  as  true,  to  look  upon 
it  as  true ;  to  hold  it  a  cruel  act  is  to 
regard  it  as  such.  The  Lat.  servare,  to 
keep,  to  hold,  is  also  found  in  the  sense 
of  looking,  commonly  expressed,  as  in 
the  case  of  E.  behold,  by  the  compound 
observare,  '  Tuus  servus  servet  Venerine 
faciat  an  Cupidini.'  Let  your  slave  look 
whether  she  sacrifices  to  Venus  or  to 
Cupid. — Plautus.  The  verb  to  look  itself 
is  frequently  found  in  the  sense  of  looking 
after,  seeing  to,  taking  notice  or  care  of 
(Gloss,  to  R.  G.).  The  It.  guardarey  to 
look,  exhibits  the  original  meaning  of 
the  Fr.  garder,  to  keeo  or  hold,  and  the 
E.  ward,  keeping. 

The  supposition  then  that  the  notion 
of  preserving,  keeping,  holding  is  origin- 
ally derived  from  that  of  looking,  is  sup- 
ported by  many  analogies,  while  it  seems 
an  arbitrary  ellipse  to  explain  the  sense 
of  behold  as  '  to  Keep  or  hold  (sc.  the  eyes 
fixed  upon  any  object).' — Richardson. 

Beholden  in  the  sense  of  indebted  is 
the  equivalent  of  Du.  gehouden,  G.  ge^ 
halteny  bound,  obliged.  Aan  iemand 
gehouden  zijn,  to  be  obliged  to  one,  to  be 
beholden  to  him.  G.  zu  etwas  gehalten 
seyn,  to  be  obliged  to  do  a  thing.  Wohl 
^Mi^xTSRTi  gehalten  seyn,  to  be  well  pleased 
with  one's  conduct — KiittiL 

**  To  Behove.  To  be  expedient,  to  be 
required  for  the  accomplishment  of  anv 
purpose;  behoof y  what  is  so  required, 
hence  advantage,  furtherance,  use.  AS. 
behofiany  to  be  fit,  right,  or  necessary,  to 
stand  in  need  of;  beheje,  advantage,  be- 
hoof. 

The  expression  seems  to  be  taken  from 
the  figure  of  throwing  at  a  mark.  To 
heave  a  stone  is  used  in  vulgar  language 
for  throwing  it.  N.  hevjay  to  lift,  to 
heave;  hevja,  hovey  to  cast  or  throw; 
hifva,  to  hit  the  mark,  to  meet,  adjust, 
adapt,  to  be  suitable  or  becoming ;  hovast, 
to  meet,  to  fit.  Sw.  hofwa,  the  distance 
within  which  one  can  stnke  an  objector  at- 
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tain  a  certain  end,  and,  met.  measure, 

bounds,  moderation.  Dei  er  ofwer  er  hof- 
wa^  cela  est  audessus  de  votre  portee, 
that  is  above  your  capacity  ;  where  it  will 
be  observed  that  the  Fr.  employs  the  same 
metaphor  in  the  term  portie^  range,  dis- 
tance to  which  a  piece  will  carry. 

In  the  middle  voice  ho/was j  to  be  re- 
quired for  a  certain  purpose,  to  befit, 

behove.     Det  hifdes  en  annan   til  at 

utratta  slikt,  it  behoved  another  kind  of 
man  to  do  such  things.  ON.  ha/ay  to  hit 
the  mark ;  hcefi,  aim,  reach,  fitness,  pro- 
portion.   See  Gain.  3. 

To  Belay.  Du.  beleggen^  to  lay 
around,  overspread,  beset,  garnish;  be- 
legsely  fringe,  border,  ornament. 

All  in  a  woodman's  jacket  he  was  clad 

Of  Lincoln  gieen  belayed  with  golden  lace. — F.  Q. 

Du.  De  kabel  aan  de  beeting  beleggen^ 
to  lay  the  cable  round  the  bits,  to  nudce 
it  fast,  in  nautical  language,  to  belay. 

To  Beloh.  AS.  bealcafty  ^ealcettanj 
OE.  to  bolkj  to  boke^  to  throw  up  wind 
from  the  stomach  with  a  sudden  noise. 
Doubtless  an  imitation  of  the  sound. 
Another  application  of  the  same  word  is 
in  P1.D.  and  Du.  bolken,  bulfcen,  to  bel- 
low, to  roar. 

Beldam.  Fair  sir  and  Fair  lady,  Fr. 
beau  sire  and  bel  dame^  were  civil  terms 
of  address.  Then,  probably  because  a 
respectful  form  of  address  would  be  more 
frequent  towards  an  elderly  than  a  young 
person,  beldam  became  appropriated  to 
signify  an  old  woman,  and  nnally  an  ugly 
and  decrepit  old  woman. 

Belfry.  Fr.  beffroi^  OFr.  berfroiy  be/- 
froity  a  watch  tower,  from  mhg.  bercvrit, 
bervrity  a  tower  for  defence ;  OHG.  frid^ 
a  tower,  turris,  locus  securitatis — Schilter, 
and  bergan,  to  protect.  The  word  be- 
came singularly  corrupted  in  foreign  lan- 
guages, appearing  in  Mid.Lat.  under  the 
forms  betfredum,  berte/redum,  baitefre- 
dum.  It.  beta/redo y  a  little  shed,  stand, 
or  house,  built  upon  a  tc^er  for  soldiers 
to  stand  centinel  in ;  also  a  blockhouse 
or  a  sconce. — Fl.  In  England  a  false 
etymology  has  confined  the  name  of 
belfry y  properly  belonging  to  the  church 
tower,  to  the  chamber  in  the  upper  part 
of  the  tower  in  which  the  bells  are  hung. 

To  Believe.  It  is  not  obvious  how  to 
harmonise  the  senses  of  believing,  prais- 
ing, permitting  or  giving  leave,  promis- 
ing, which  are  expressed  in  the  different 
Teutonic  dialects  by  essentially  the  same 
word  or  slight  modifications  of  it;  PLD. 
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loven^  laven^  to  believe;  Du.  hn>en^  to 
praise,  to  promise,  orloven,  to  give  leave; 
Dan.  lovy  praise,  reputation,  leave;  on. 
lofa,  ley/a,  to  praise,  to  give  leave;  as. 
lea/a,  geleafa^  belief ;  gelyfofij  to  believe, 
lyfan^  alyfan,  to  give  leave ;  G.  glauben^ 
to  believe,  loben,  to  praise,  erlauben^  to 
permit,  verloben^  to  promise  or  engage. 

The  fundamental  notion  seems  to  be 
to  approve,  to  sanction  an  arrangement, 
to  deem  an  object  in  accordance  with  a 
certain  standani  of  fitness.  In  this  sense 
we  have  Goth,  galaubs^  JUu-galaubs^ 
precious,  honoured,  esteemed ;  ungalaub 
%as,  tic  Mfuav  tntvoc,  a  vessel  made  for 
dishonour,  for  purposes  of  low  estimation ; 
Pl.D.  laven,  Du.  loven,  to  fix  a  price 
upon  one's  wares,  to  estimate  them  at  a 
certain  rate.  To  believe,  then,  Goth. 
laubjan,  galaubjariy  is  to  esteem  an  as- 
sertion as  good  for  as  much  as  it  lays 
claim  to ;  if  a  narration,  to  esteem  it  true 
or  in  accordance  with  the  fact  it  professes 
to  describe ;  if  a  promise,  to  esteem  it  as 
in  accordance  with  the  intention  of  the 
promiser. 

The  sense  of  praising  may  be  easily 
deduced  from  the  same  radical  notion. 
To  praise  is  essentially  Xoprise,  to  put  a 
high  price  or  value  on,  to  extol  the  worth 
of  anything,  to  express  approval,  or  high 
estimation.  Hence  to  simple  approbation, 
satisfaction,  consent,  permission,  is  an 
easy  progress.  PL  D .  /^  der  swaren  lave^ 
to  the  approbation  or  satisfaction  of  the 
sworn  inspectors ;  mit  erven  lave,  wih 
the  consent  of  the  heirs.  In  Mid-Lat. 
the  consent  given  by  a  lord  to  the  alien- 
ation of  a  tenant's  fief  was  expressed  by 
the  term  laus,  and  E.  allow,  which  has 
been  shown  to  be  derived  from  laudare^ 
is  used  in  the  sense  of  approving,  esteem- 
ing good  and  valid,  givmg  leave  or  per- 
mission, and  sometimes  in  a  sense  closely 
analogous  to  that  of  believe. 

The  principles  which  all  mankind  allow  for 
true,  are  innate  ;  those  that  men  of  right  reason 
admit  are  the  principles allcwedhy  all  mankind. 
— Locke. 

BelL  From  AS.  bellan,  ON.  belja^ 
boare,  to  resound,  to  sound  loudly;  Sw. 

bola,  to  bellow;  Northamptonshire,  to 
bell,  to  make  a  loud  noise,  to  cr>'  out 
(Sternberg).  A  bell,  then,  ON.  bialhy  is 
an  implement  for  making  a  loud  noise. 

Templorum  campana  boant. — Ducange. 

ON.  bylja^  resonare,  and  E.  peal,  are  other 
modifications  of  .the  same  imitative  root, 
of  which  the  latter  is  specially  applied  to 
the  sound  of  bells.     The  same  imiu- 
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tion  is  found  in  Galla,  bilbila^  bell ;  bil- 
Hl-goda,  to  make  bilbil,  to  ring. — Tut- 
schek. 

Bellows.— Belly.  The  word  "balg, 
bolgy  is  used  in  several  Celtic  and  Teu- 
tonic languages  to  signify  any  inflated 
sldn  or  case.  Gael,  ^g^  bolgy  a  leather 
bag,  wallet,  belly,  blister ;  balgan'Snamha^ 
the  swimming  bladder ;  balgan-uisge,  a 
water-bubble ;  builge^  bags  or  bellows, 
seeds  of  plants.  Bret,  belck^  bolch,polch, 
the  bolls  or  husks  of  flax ;  AS.  balg,  a 
bag,  pouch,  cod  or  husk  of  pulse,  wallet ; 
blctst-bitlg,  a  bellows ;  G.  balg^  skin, 
husk,  poG,  the  skin  of  those  animals  that 
are  stripped  off  whole ;  blase-baJg,  a  blow- 
ing-sldn,  bellows.  ON.  belgr,  an  inflated 
skin,  leather  sack,  bellows,  belly.  Sw. 
balg^  a  bellows,  vulgarly  the  belly. 

The  original  signification  is  probably 
a  vater-bubble  (still  preserved  by  the 
Gaelic  diminutive  bcilgan)^  which  affords 
the  most  obvious  type  of  inflation.  The 
application  of  the  term  to  the  belly,  the 
sack-like  case  of  the  intestines,  as  well  as 
to  a  bellows  or  blowing-bag,  needs  no  ex- 
planation. It  seems  that  buiga  was  used 
for  womb  or  belly  by  the  Romans,  as  a 
fragment  of  Lucilius  has : 

la  nt  quisque  nostrum  e  bulgd  est  matris  in 
huxm  editus. 

It  is  probable  that  Gt.^  fiokfiii,  Lat 
TV/7U,  vulva^  the  womb,  is  a  kindred 
fonn,  from  another  modification  of  the 
word  for  bubble,  from  which  is  also  bul- 
^,  a  round  or  bubble-shaped  root,  or  a 
root  consisting  of  concentric  skins. 

In  E.  bellows y  the  word,  like  trowsers 
and  other  names  of  things  consisting  of  a 
pair  of  principal  members,  has  assumed 
a  plural  form. 

To  Belong.  Du.  langen^  to  reach,  to 
attain ;  belangen^  to  attain  to,  to  concern, 
to  belong,  attingere,  attinere,  pertinere, 
pcn-enire. — KiL  G.  gelangen^  to  arrive 
at,  to  become  one's  property  ;  turn  Ko- 
^igreiche  gelangen,  to  come  to  the  crown ; 
MangfKy  to  concern,  to  touch.  Was  das 
Mangetj  as  concerning  that 

To  belong  is  thus  to  reach  up  to,  to 
touch  one,  expressing  the  notion  of  pro^ 
pert)'  by  a  similar  metaphor  to  the  Lat. 
ottinere,  pertinere,  to  hold  to  one. 

Belt.  ON.  belitj  Lat.  balteus;  Gael. 
^,  border,  belt,  welt  of  a  shoe ;  w. 
g9,*ald^  gwaldasy  a  border,  hem,  welt  of  a 
shoe. 

Bench.    Sec  Bank. 

To  Bend.  on.  benda;  as.  bendan, 
Fr.  bander  un  arcj  to  bend  a  bow ;  hence 
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to  exert  force,  se  bander^  to  rise  against 
external  force  ;  bandoir^  a  spring. 

To  bend  sails  is  to  stretch  them  on  the 
yards  of  the  vessel ;  to  bend  cloth,  to 
stretch  it  on  a  frame,  G.  Tuck  an  einen 
Rahmen  spannen.    See  Bind. 

Beneath.     See  Nether. 

Benediction.  Lat.  benedictio  ipene, 
well,  and  dico,  I  say),  a  speaking  well  of 
one.  Benedico,  taken  absolutely,  means 
to  use  words  of  eood  omen,  and  with  an 
accusative,  to  hallow,  bless. 

Benefice.  —  Benefactor.  —  Benefit* 
Lat.  bene/acerey  to  do  good  to  one  ;  bene- 
factor, one  who  does  good ;  benef actum, 
Fr.  bienfait,  3,  good  deed,  a  benefit.  The 
Lat  bene/ia'um,  a  kindness,  was  in  Mid. 
Lat.  applied  to  an  estate  granted  by  the 
king  or  other  lord  to  one  for  life,  because 
it  was  held  by  the  kindness  of  the  lord. 
'Villa  quam  Lupus  quondam  per  bene^ 
ficium  nostrum  tenere  visus  fuit.'  *  Simil- 
iter villa  quam  ex  muniflcenti^  nostr4 
ipsi  Caddono  concessimus.'  '  Quam  fide- 
lis  noster  per  nostrum  beneficium  habere 
videtur.'  The  term  had  been  previously 
applied  in  the  Roman  law  to  estates  con- 
ferred by  the  prince  upon  soldiers  and 
others. — Ducange.  The  same  name  was 
given  to  estates  conferred  upon  clerical 
persons  for  life,  for  the  performance  of 
ecclesiastical  services,  and  in  modem 
times  the  name  of  benefice  is  appropriated 
to  signify  a  piece  of  church  preferment. 

Benign.— Beni^ant.  Lat.  benig- 
nus  (opposed  to  maiignus),  kind,  gener- 
ous, disposed  to  oblige. 

Benison.  OFr.  beneison,  benaigon, 
a  blessing,  from  benedictio.  Lat.  bene- 
dicere,  Fr.  benir,  to  bless. 

Bent.  The  flower-stalks  of  grass  re- 
maining uneaten  in  a  pasture.  Bav. 
bimaissen,  bimpsen,  binssen,  G.  binsen, 
rushes.    O^O.pinoz,pinuz, 

To  Bennm.    See  Numb. 

Benzoin.  Gum  benjamin,  Ptg.  ben- 
joint,  Fr.  benjoin,  from  Arab,  loubtfn 
djawi,  incense  of  Java.  By  the  Arabs  it 
is  called  bakhour  djdwi,  Javanese  per- 
fume, or  sometimes  louban,  by  itself;  or 
simply  djawi. — Dozy. 

To  Bequeath.  To  direct  the  dispo- 
sition of  property  after  one's  death,  as. 
becwcethan,  from  cwathan,  to  say.  See 
Quoth. 

^To  Beray.  To  dirty.  *  I  beraye,  I 
fyle  with  ashes.  I  araye,  or  fyle  with 
myre,  J'emboue.  I  marre  a  thyng,  I 
soyle  it  or  araye  it.'— Palsgr.  From  OFr. 
ray,  dirt.  *  Hic  flmus,  fens ;  et  hie  limus, 
rtf^'.'— Conwnentary  on  Neccham  in  Nat. 
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Antiq.  p,  113.  WalL  artier,  to  dirty. 
Esthon.  roe.  Fin.  roju,  dirt,  dung  ;  roju, 
roistOy  rubbish,  sweepings,  dust ;  rojahtaa, 
to  rattle  down,  fall  with  sound.  So  ro^ 
Pakka,  mud,  dirt ;  ropaktaa,  to  fall  with 
noise. 

To  Bereave,  as.  reafian,  bereafian, 
to  deprive  of,  to  strip.    See  Reave,  Rob. 

Berry.  A  smalt  eatable  fruit  as. 
beriaj  Goth,  basjaj  Du.  besje.  Sanscr. 
bhakshya,  food,  from  bhaksh,  to  eat.  Hence 
on  the  one  side  Lat  bacca,  a  berry,  and 
on  the  other  Goth,  basya,  G.  Beere,  E. 
berry, — Kiihn,  Zeitschr.  voL  vi.  p.  3. 

*  BertlL  The  proper  meaning  of  the 
word  is  shelter,  but  it  is  specially  applied 
to  the  place  boarded  off  in  a  ship  for  a 
person  to  lie  in,  or  the  space  kept  clear 
for  a  ship  to  ride  or  moor  in.  It  is  the 
same  word  with  the  provincial  barth,  a 
shelter  for  cattle. — Hal. 

Devon,  barthless,  houseless.  Warm 
barth  under  hedge  is  a  succour  to  beast. 
— Tusser.  The  origin  is  as.  beorgan, 
£.  dial,  berwe,  burwe,  to  defend,  pro- 
tect; burrow,  sheltered  from  the  wind. 
The  final  th  in  barth  may  be  either  the 
termination  significative  of  an  abstract 
noun,  as  in  growth,  from  grow,  lewth, 
shelter,  from  lew,  stealth  from  steal;  or,  as 
I  think  more  probable,  barth  may  be  for 
barf,  a  form  which  the  verb  takes  in 
Yorkshire,  barfham,  compared  with 
bargham,  berwham,  a  horse  collar,  what 
protects  the  neck  of  the  horse  from  the 
names.  So  too  Yorkshire  arf,  fearful, 
from  AS.  earg,  earh,  OE.  arwe. 

To  Beeeech.    Formerly  beseek. 

His  heart  b  hard  that  will  not  meke 
When  men  of  mekeness  him  htseke. 

Chaucer,  R.  K. 

To  seek  something  from  a  person,  to 
entreat,  solicit.  So  Lat.  peto,  to  seek, 
and  also  to  entreat,  beseech. 

Besom,  as.  besem,  besm;  P1.D.  bes- 
sen,  G.  besen.  AS.  besmas,  rods.  In 
Devonshire  the  name  bissam  or  bassam 
is  given  to  the  heath  plant,  because  used 
for  making  besoms,  as  conversely  a  besom 
is  called  broom,  from  being  made  of  broom- 
twigs.  The  proper  meaning  of  the  word 
seems  twigs  or  rods.  Du.  brem-bessen, 
broom  twigs,  scopx  spartiae. — Biglotton. 

Beet.    See  Better. 

Bestead,  as.  stede,  place,  position. 
Hence  stead  is  applied  to  signify  the 
influences  arising  from  relative  position. 
To  stand  in  stead  oi  another  is  to  perfonn 
the  offices  due  from  him  ;  to  stand  one 
in  good  stead,  or  to  bestead  one,  is  to 
penorm  a  serviceable  office  to  him. 
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The  dry  fish  was  so  new  and  good  as  it  did 
veiy  greatly  bestead  us  in  the  whole  courae  of  our 
voyage. — Drake. 

On  the  other  hand,  to  be  hard  bestead 
is  to  be  placed  in  a  position  which  it  is 
hard  to  endure. 

To  Bestow.  AS.  stow,  a  place;  to 
bestow,  to  be-place,  to  give  a  place  to,  to 
lay  out,  to  exercise  on  a  definite  object. 

To  Bet.  From  abet,  in  the  sense  of 
backing,  encouraging,  supporting  the  side 
on  which  the  wager  is  laid. 

*  To  Bete,  Beit,  Beet.  To  help,  to 
supply,  to  mend. — JanL  To  bete  his 
bale,  to  remedy  his  misfortune  ;  to  beita 
mister,  to  supply  a  want  7*1?  beet,  to 
make  or  feed  a  fire. — Gl.  Grose,  as. 
betan,  to  make  better,  improve,  amend, 
restore ;  /yr  betan,  properly  to  mend  the 
fire,  but  m  practice,  to  make  it.  Tha  het 
he  micel  fyr  betan,  then  ordered  bs  a 
great  fire  to  be  lighted.    OSw.  eld  up- 

bota,  to  light  the  fire ;  bal  oppbota,  to  fire 

a  funeral  pile ;  botesward,  the  guardian 

of  a  beacon-fire ;  fyrbotare,  one  who 
sets  fire  to,  an  incendiary.  Du.  boeten, 
to  amend,  repair,  make  better ;  het  vuur 
boeten,  to  kindle  the  fire.  The  sense  of 
mending  the  fire  or  supplying  it  with  fuel 
might  so  easily  pass  into  that  of  mabng 
or  lighting  it,  that  we  can  hardly  doubt 

that  the  use  of  as.  betan,  Sw.  bota,  Du. 
boeten,  in  the  latter  sense  is  only  a  special 
application  of  the  same  verbs  in  the 
general  sense  of  repairin^^  or  making 
better,  the  origin  of  which  is  to  be  found 
in  ON.  bdt,  reparation,  making  better, 
Du.  baete,  advantage,  profit,  amendment, 
baet,  bat,  bet,  more,  better,  preferably.— 
Kil. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  seems  hard  to 
separate  as.  betan,  Du.  boeten,  to  set 

fire  ;  Svf*  fyrbotare,  from  It,  buttafuocOy 
Fr.  boutefeu,  an  incendiary,  in  the  two 
last  of  which  the  verbal  element  must 
certainly  be  It.  buttare,  to  cast,  to  thrust, 
Fr.  bouter,  to  thrust,  put,  put  forth.  Bou- 
ter  feu  would  thus  be  to  set  fire  to,  as 
bouter  selle,  to  put  on  the  saddle.    Sw. 

bota  was  also  used  in  the  sense  of  pairy- 
ing  or  pushing  aside  a  thrust  aimed  at 
one. — Ihre.  The  question  then  arises 
whether  both  derivations  may  not  be 
reconciled  by  supposing  that  OK.  bSt^ 
reparation,  and  Du*  baete,  advantage, 
amendment,  may  be  derived  from  the 
notion  of  pushing  forwards.  Goth,  kva 
boteith  mannan,  what  does  it  boot,  what 
does  it  better  a  man,  might  have  beeo 
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translated,  wbat  does  it  advance  a  man, 
what  does  it  forward  him. 

It  is  naught  honest,  it  may  noi  advana 
For  to  hftve  dcalin^^  with  such  base  pondlle. 

Chaucer,  Friar's  ProL 

The  word  advantage  literally  signifies 
furtherance,  the  being  pushed  to  the 
front,  and  die  same  idea  is  involved  in 
the  word  profit^  from  Lat.  proficere^  tQ 
make  forwards,  advance,  progress.  To 
boot  in  coursing  (i.  e.  to  give  something 
over  and  above  in  an  exchange)  is  trans- 
lated by  Palsgrave,  bouter  davantaige. 
Thus  the  radical  meaning  of  better  would 
be  more  in  advance,  and  to  bete  or  repair 
would  be  to  push  up  to  its  former  place 
something  that  had  fallen  back. 

To  Betoem,  to  Teem.  To  vouchsafe, 
deign,  afford,  deem  suitable,  find  in  one's 
heart. 

Yet  ooiild  he  not  heteem  (dignetur) 
The  shape  of  other  bird  than  eagle  for  to  seem. 

Golding's  Ovid  in  R. 

'Ah,  said  he,  thou  hast  confessed  and  be- 
vrayed  all,  I  nmld  teem  it  to  rend  thee  in  pieces.' 
—Dialogue  on  Witches,  Percy  Soc.  x.  88. 

In  a  like  sense  ON.  tima^  Pl.D.  taemeny 
tamen^  Ober  D.  semen.  ON.  Tima  eigi 
at  lata  eit^  not  to  have«the  heart  to  give 
up  a  thing.  P1.D.  Ik  tame  mi  dat  nigj 
1  do  not  allow  myself  that.  He  tdmet 
sik  een  good  gleis  wien  :  he  allows  him- 
self a  good  ^ass  of  wine.  Bav.  Mich 
nmet,  gezimet  eines  dinges,  I  approve  of 
a  thing,  find  it  g^ood.  Goth,  gatiman^  G. 
^^^^"^y  geziemen^  Du.  taemen^  betaemen, 
to  beseem,  become,  be  fitting  or  suitable. 

The  sense  of  being  fitting  or  suitable 
springs  from  ON^.  tima^  to  happen,  to  fall 
to  one's  lot,  in  tlie  same  way  that  Schick- 
^.A,  suitable,  springs  from  schicken,  to 
appoint,  order,  dispose  (whence  schicksal, 
iate,  lot).  On  the  same  principle  ON. 
fdlinn^  fitting,  suitable,  as  one  would 
have  it  lall,  irom/allay  to  fall,  to  happen. 

To  Betray.  Lat  tradere^  to  deliver 
up,  then  to  deliver  up  what  ought  to  be 
kept,  to  deliver  up  in  breach  of  trust,  to 
hctray.  Hence  It  tradire^  Fr.  trahiry 
as  envaJur^  from  invadere.  The  inflec- 
tions of  Fr.  verbs  in  ir  with  a  double  jx, 
as  trakissonsy  trahissais^  are  commonly 
rendered  in  E.  by  a  final  sh.  Thus  from 
ihakir^  ibakissais^  E.  abash;  from  polir, 
toU^saiSj  E.  polish^  &c.  In  like  manner 
from  trahir  we  formerly  had  trash  and 
betrashy  as  from  ob^r^  ob/issais^  obeish. 

In  the  water  anon  was  seen 
His  nose,  his  month,  his  eyen  sheen. 
And  he  thereof  was  all  abashed 
His  owne  shadow  had  him  betrasAed,^R.  R. 
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In  the  original — 

£t  il  maintenant  s'edakit 

Car  son  umbre  si  le  trahit. 
Her  acquaintance  is  perillous 
First  soft  and  after  noious, 
She  hath  The  trashid  [trahie]  without  wene. 

R.R. 

Probably  the  unusual  addition  of  the 

? article  be  to  a  verb  imported  from  the 
r.  was  caused  by  the  accidental  resem- 
blance of  the  word  to  Du.  bedriegen,  G. 
betriigen,  to  deceive,  to  cheat,  which  are 
from  a  totally  different  root  From  It 
tradire  is  traditor,  Fr.  traitre,  3,  traitor; 
and  from  Fr.  trahir^  trahison,  treachery, 
treason. 

Batter.— Best.  Goth,  batizo,  batista; 
AS.  betera^  betest,  betst,  better,  best  Du. 
baty  bety  baety  better,  more,  OE.  bety  better. 
See  To  Bete. 

Between.— Betwixt.  The  AS.  has 
tweohy  a  different  form  of  tway  two,  and 
thence  twegeny  twain.  From  the  former 
of  these  are  AS.  betwuhy  betweoh,  betweohs, 
betweoxy  betwuxty  by  two,  in  the  middle 
of  two,  which  may  be  compared  as  to 
form  with  amidy  AS.  amiddeSy  amidsty  or 
with  againy  against.  In  like  manner 
from  twain  is  formed  betweeny  in  the 
middle  of  twain. 

The  lie  of  Man  that  me  clepeth 
By  twene  us  and  Irlonde. — R.  G. 

BereL  SUnt,  sloped  off,  awry.  Fr. 
beveauy  an  instrument  opening  like  a 
pair  of  compasses,  for  measuring  angles. 
Buveauy  a  square-like  instrument  having 
moveable  and  compass  branches,  or  one 
branch  compass  and  the  other  straight 
Some  call  it  a  bevel.— Cot 

Beverage.  A  drink.  Lat.  bibercy  It 
beverey  to  drink ;  whence  beveraggio; 
Fr.  beuvrage;  E.  beverage. 

Bevy.  It  bevay  a  drinking ;  a  bevy,  as 
of  pheasants. — FL  Fr.  beviCy  a  brood, 
flock,  of  quails,  larks,  roebucks,  thence 
applied  to  a  company  of  ladies  especially. 

To  Bewray.  Goth,  vrohjany  Fris. 
wrogia,  ruogiay  wreiay  G.  riigeny  to  ac- 
cuse, i.  e.  to  bring  an  offence  to  the  notice 

of  the  authorities.     Sw.  rojay  to  discover, 

make  manifest  Dit  tungomal  roj'er  dig, 
thy  speech  bewrayeth  thee,  i.  e.  makes  it 
manifest  that  thou  art  a  Galilean.    Dei 

rojer  sig  sjelfty  it  bewrays  itself,  gives 
some  sign  of  existence  which  attracts 
notice.  Now  the  stirring  of  an  object  is 
the  way  in  which  it  generally  catches  our 
attention.  Hence  G.  regeny  to  stir,  is 
used  for  the  last  evidence  of,life.  Regt 
kein  leben  mehrin  diry  are  there  no  signs 
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of  life  in  you  ?  Die  liebe  reget  sick  bet 
thm,  love  begins  to  stir  in  him,  shows  the 
first  signs  of  life  in  him.  P1.D.  wrogen^ 
rbgen  (in  Altmark  rojen),  to  stir.  *  Hi- 
rannetho  handelende  nah  wroginge  ohrer 
conscientien:^  herein  to  deal  according 
to  the  stirring  of  their  conscience. — Brem. 
Wtb.  He  rogt  un  bogt  sik  nig^  he  is 
stock  stilL  Uprbgen^  to  stir  up ;  beregen, 
sik  beregen,  to  move,  to  stin — Schiitze. 

The  train  of  thought  is  then,  to  stir,  to 
give  signs  of  life,  make  manifest  his 
presence,  to  make  evident,  bring  under 
notice,  reveal,  discover,  accuse.  '  Thy 
tongue  bewray eth  thee  : '  thy  tongue 
makes  thy  Galilean  birth  to  stir  as  it  were 
before  the  eyes,  le  fait  sauter  aux  yeux 
(according  to  the  Fr.  metaphor),  makes 
it  evident  to  sense,  convicts  thee  of  being 
a  Galilean. 

E.  dial,  roggey  ro^le,  P1.D.  v/raggeln, 
to  shake.    See  Wnggle. 

BezeL — Basil.  Sp.  bisel^  the  basil 
edge  of  a  plate  of  looking-glass,  which 
were  formerly  ornamented  with  a  border 
ground  slanting  from  the  general  surface 
of  the  glass.  When  the  edge  of  a  joiner's 
tool  is  ground  away  to  an  angle  it  is  called 
a  basil  (HaUiwell),  in  Fr.  tailUen  biseau. 
BiseaUy  a  bezle^  bezling  or  skueing. — Cot. 

The  proper  meaning  of  the  word  seems 
to  be  a  paring,  then  an  edge  pared  or 
sliced  off,  a  sloping  edge. 

Tayllet  le  payn  ke  est  par^, 
Les  biseaux  (the  paringes)  &  Tamoyne  soyt  don^ 
Bibelswortli  in  Nat.  Ant.  172. 

.  Bezoar.  A  stony  concretion  in  the 
stomach  of  ruminants  to  which  great 
medical  virtues  were  formerly  attached. 
Pers.  pddsahr,  from  pdd-,  expelling  or 
preserving  against,  and  sahry  poison.  In 
Arab,  the  word  becemie  bddizahr,  bdzahr, 
— Dozy. 

To  Bezzle.  To  drink  hard,  to  tipple. 
Probably,  like  guzzle^  formed  from  an 
imitation  of  the  sound  made  in  greedy 
eating  and  drinking. 

Yes,  s'foot  I  wonder  how  the  inside'of  a  taveme 
looks  now.  Oh  1  when  shall  I  bizzle^  bizzU  t— 
Dekkar  in  R. 

Bi-.  Lat.  bisy  twice,  in-  two  ways ;  for 
^/j/2>,from^j/^7,two,as  bellum  for  duellum. 
In  comp.  it  becomes  ^2-,  as  in  Bipedy  two- 
footed,  Bisecty  to  cut  in  two. 

Bias.  Fr.  biais^  bikais.  Cat.  biar, 
Sardin.  biascia^  It  sbiescio,  Piedm.  sbiasy 
sloped,  slanting ;  Fr.  biaiser,  Sard,  sbia- 
sciaiy  to  do  something  aslant.  The  It. 
biecOy  sbiecoy  from  obliquus,  has  a  singular 
resemblance  to  sbiesciOy  used  in  precisely 
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tfie  same  sense,  though  such  a  change  of 
form  would  be  very  unusuaL 

The  true  origin  is  probably  from  the 
notion  of  sliding  or  slipping.  It  sbiagio^ 
sbiessoy  bending,  aslope;  sbisciarey  bis- 
dare,  sbrisciare,  sbrissarey  to  creep  or 
crawl  sideling,  aslope,  or  in  and  out,  as 
an  eel  or  a  snake,  to  glide  or  slip  as  upon, 
ice ;  sbrisciOy  sbrissOy  sbiscioy  oblique, 
crooked,  winding  or  crawling  in  and  out, 
slippery,  sliding ;  biascio,  bias-wise. 

Bib.  Fr.  bavoHy  baiderey  baveroky  a 
cloth  to  prevent  a  child  drivelling  over 
its  clothes.  Bavery  to  slaver  or  driveL 
Du.  kwijlefty  to  slaver ;  kwijl-baby  kwijl-- 
lapy  or  kwijl'Slaby  a  slabbering-bib.  Fris. 
babbiy  the  mouth;  Mantuan,  b€Mny  bab^ 
biOy  snout,  lips. 

To  Bib.—To  Bibble.  Lat  biboy  to 
drink,  whence  Du.  bibereUyio  drink  much; 
biberevy  Fr.  biberoUy  bibaculus,  a  bibber, 
one  who  drinks  in  excess.  OE.  bibbUy 
Sc.  bebbUy  to  sip,  to  tipple.  *  An  excellent 
good  bibbeleTy  specially  in  a  bottle.'— 
Gascoigne.  'He's  aye  bebblin^  and 
drinking.'  —  Jam.  Dan.  dial.  bibUy  to 
trickle.  '  Han  er  saa  beskjenket  at 
brandevinet  bibler  oven  ud  av  ham  : '  he 
is  so  drunk  that  the  brandy  runs  out  of 
him.  Dan.  pibley  to  purl,  to  well  up  with 
small  bubbles  and  a  soft  sound. 

Bible.  Gr.  pipKocy  a  book ;  originally, 
an  Egyptian  plant,  the  papyrus,  of  the 
bark  of  which  paper  was  first  made. 

Bice.  An  inferior  blue,  OE.  asure-hice 
(Early  E.  Misc.  HaL  78);  Fr.  bes-azur^ 
the  particle  bes  being  often  used  in  com- 
position to  signify  perversion,  inferiority. 
Prov.  besleiy  perverted  belief;  barlume 
(for  bis'lume)  weak  light;  Piedm.  bes- 
ancay  crooked;  ber-laita  (for  bes-laita), 
Fr.  petit-lait,  whey ;  Cat  bescomptey  mis- 
count ;  Fr.  bestempSy  foul  weather.  Diet 
Wallon. 

To  Bicker. — ^Bickering^.  To  skirmish, 
dispute,  wranele.  It  is  especially  applied 
in  Sc.  to  a  fight  with  stones,  and  also  sig- 
nifies the  constant  motion  of  weapons 
and  the  rapid  succession  of  strokes  in  a 
battle  or  broil,  or  the  noise  occasioned  by 
successive  strokes,  by  throwing  of  stones, 
or  by  any  rapid  motion. — ^Jamieson.  The 
origin  is  probably  the  representation  of 
the  sound  of  a  blow  with  a  pointed  in- 
strument by  the  syllable //V/t,  whence  the 
frequentative  picker  or  bicker  would  re- 
present a  succession  of  such  blows.  To 
bicker  in  NE.  is  explained  to  clatter,  Hal- 
liwell.  Du.  bickelery  a  stone-hewer  or 
stone-picker;  bickeleUy  bickefty  to  hew 
stone;  bickel,  bickel-steenkefty  a  fragment 
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of  stone,  a  chip,  explaining  the  Sc.  bicker 
in  the  sense  of  throwing  stones.  Bickelen^ 
to  start  out,  as  tears  from  the  eyes,  from 
the  way  in  which  a  chip  flies  from  the 
pick.  Hence  Sc  to  bicker^  to  move 
quickly. — ^Jam, 

Ynglis  archafis  that  hardy  war  and  wycht 
AiMo;  the  Soottis  bykarit  with  all  their  mycht. 

Wallace  in  Jam. 

The  arrows  struck  upon  them  like  blows 

from  a  stonesnitter's  pick. 

It  must  be  observed  that  the  word 

pick  (equivalent  to  the  modem  pitch) 

was  used  for  the  cast  of  an  arrow. 

I  bold  3roa  a  grote  I  fycke  as  farre  with  an 
arowe  as  jou. — Palsgrave  in  HalliwelL 

To  Bid.  Two  verbs  are  here  con- 
founded, of  distinct  form  in  the  other 
Teutonic  languages. 

1.  To  Bid  in  die  obsolete  sense  of  to 
pray. 

For  for  lever  he  hadde  wende 
Aad  ^i^S&ys  meteyf  hesbttlde  in  a  strange  lend. 

R.  G. 

Bidders  and  beggars  are  used  as  sy- 

non>'mous  in  P.  P. 

For  be  that  beggeth  other  biddeth  but  if  he  have 

need 
He  is  £ilse  and  £utour  and  defraudeth  the  neede. 

In  this  sense  the  word  is  the  correla- 
tive of  Goth,  hidjan,  bidan,  both,  or  body 
hedun;  AS.  biddoHj  bad^gebedenj  G.  bit- 
ten,  bat;  ON.  bidja^  or,  in  a  reflective 
fonn,  beidast, 

2.  To  Bid  in  the  sense  of  oflering, 
bringing  forwards,  pressing  on  one's 
notice,  and  consequently  ordering  or  re- 
quiring sometiiing  to  be  done.  Goth. 
tjudan  in  anabittdan^  faurbjudan^  to 
command,  forbid;  AS.  beodan^  bead,  ge- 
ioden;  G.  bieieUj  to  ofler,  verbieten,  to 
forbid;  Du.  buden,  porrigere,  oflerre, 
pracbere,  praestare. — KU. 

To  bid  the  banns,  G.  ein  paar  verlobU 
aufiitUn^  is  to  bring  forwards  the  an- 
nouncement of  a  marriage,  to  ofler  it  to 
public  notice.  Einem  einen  guten  tag 
bitten,  to  bid  one  good  day,  to  ofler  one 
the  wish  of  a  good  day.  To  bid  one  to  a 
dinner  is  properly  the  same  verb,  to  pro- 
pose to  one  to  come  to  dinner,  sdthough 
it  might  well  be  understood  in  the  sense 
of  the  other  form  of  the  verb,  to  ask,  to 
pray  one  to  dinner.  Analogous  expres- 
sions are  G.  einen  vor  Gericht  bieten,  to 
summon  one  before  a  court  of  justice ; 
iinen  vor  sich  bieten  lassen^  to  have  one 
called  before  him. 

With  respect  to  logical  pedigree,  the 
meaning  of  bid,  in  the  sense  of  ask  for, 
pray,may  plausibly  be  derived  from  Goth. 
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beidan,  AS.  bidan,  abidan,  to  look  for.  To 
pray  is  merely  to  make  known  the  fact 
Uiat  we  look  for  or  desire  the  object  of  our 
prayers.  The  LsLtpeto,  qucero,  signifying 
m  the  first  instance  to  seek  or  look  for,  are 
also  used  in  the  sense  of  asking  for.  The 
ON.  leita  is  used  in  each  sense  (Ibre  v.  Leta), 
and  the  Sw.  has  leta,  to  look  for,  anleta, 
to  solicit,  just  as  the  two  ideas  are  ex- 
pressed in  E.  by  seek  and  beseech,  for  be* 
seek.  The  ON.  bidill,  a  suitor,  from 
bidja,  to  ask,  seems  essentially  the  same 
word  with  AS.  bidel,  an  attendant  or 
beadle,  from  bidan,  to  abide  or  wait  on. 

B^.  Swollen,  bulky.  The  original 
spelling  seems  to  be  bug,  which  is  still 
used  in  the  N.  of  England  for  swollen, 
proud,  swaggering. 

But  when  her  circling  nearer  down  doth  pull 
Then  gins  she  swell  and  waxen  ^tn^with  horn. 

More  in  Richardson. 

*  Bug  as  a  Lord.' — HalliwelL  *  Big-swol- 
len heart.'  —  Addison.  *Big-uddered 
ewes.' — Pope  in  R. 

The  original  form  of  the  root  is  pro- 
bably seen  in  the  on.  bolga,  a  swelling, 
bolginn,  swoln,  from  belgia,  to  inflate ;  E. 
bmge,  to  belly,  to  swell,  bilge  or  bulge,  the 
belly  of  a  ship,  related  to  big  or  bug,  as 
G.  and  Gael  balg,  an  entire  skin,  to  E. 
bag.  The  loss  of  the  /  gives  Dan.  bug^ 
belly,  bulge,  bow;  bugne  (answering  to 
ON.  bolgna),  to  bulge,  oelly,  bend.  Com- 
pare also  Sp.  buque  with  £.  bulk,  W.  bog^ 
swelling,  rising  up. 

To  Big.  AS.  byggan,  ON.  byggia,  to 
build,  to  inhabit;  OSw.  bygga,  to  pre- 
pare, repair,  build,  inhabit  A  simpler 
and  probably  a  contracted  form  is  seen 
in  ON.  bua,  OSw.  boa,  bo,  to  arrange, 
prepare,  cultivate,  inhabit ;  Du.  bouwen^ 
to  cultivate,  to  build ;  G.  bauen  to  culti- 
vatCj  to  dwell,  to  build. 

Bigamy.  From  Or.  ^ic,  twice,  becoming 
in  Lat.  bis  and  in  comp.  bi-,  and  yafcsM,  to 
marry. 

Bight  or  Bought.  A  bend  of  a  shore 
or  of  a  rope.  ON.  bugt,  a  flexure,  buga^ 
to  bend,  to  curve.  AS.  bugan,  biganj  G. 
biegen,  to  bend. 

Sigot.  The  beginning  of  the  13th 
century  saw  the  sudden  rise  and  maturity 
of  the  mendicant  orders  of  St  Francis  and 
St  Dominic.  These  admitted  into  the 
ranks  of  their  followers,  besides  the  pro- 
fessed monks  and  nuns,  a  third  class,  c^ed 
the  tertiary  order,  or  third  order  of  peni- 
tence, consisting  both  of  men  and  women, 
who,  without  necessarily  quitting  their 
secular  avocations,  bound  themselves  to 
a  strict  life  and  works  of  charity.    The 
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same  outburst  of  religious  feeling  seems 
to  have  led  other  persons,  both  men  and 
women,  to  adopt  a  similar  course  of  life. 
They  wore  a  similar  dress,  and  went 
about  reading  the  Scriptures  and  practis- 
ing Christian  life,  but  as  they  subjected 
themselves  to  no  regular  orders  or  vows  of 
obedience,  they  became  highly  obnoxious 
to  the  hierarchy,  and  underwent  much 
obloquy  and  persecution.    They  adopted 
the  grey  habit  of  the  Franciscans,  and 
were  popularly  confounded  with  the  third 
order  of  those  friars  under  the  names  of 
Beguiniy  Bef^tta^    Bisocchiy  Bizzocari 
(in  Italian  Beghini^  Bighini^  Bighiottt)^ 
all  apparently  derived  from  ItaL  ^giOy 
Venet.  bisOy  grey.     'Bizocco,'  says  an 
author  quoted  in  N.  and  Q.  voL  ix.  560, 
'sia  quasi  bigioco  e   bigiotto,  percW  i 
Terziari  di  S.   Francesco  si  veston  di 
bigio.'    So  in  France  they  were  called 
les  petits  frlres  bis  or  bisets,—  Ducange. 
From  bigio y  grey»  was  formed  bigello,  the 
dusky  hue  of  a  dark-coloured  sheep,  and 
the  coarse  cloth  made  from  its  undyed 
wool,  and  this  was  probably  also  the 
meaning  of  bighino  or  beguino^  as  well  as 
bizocco,  *  E  che  Pabito  bi^o  ower  beghino 
era  comune  degli  nommi  di  penitenza,' 
where   beghino  evidently  implies  a  de- 
scription of  dress  of  a  simiku*  nature  to 
that  designated  by  the  term  bigio,    Bi- 
zocco  also  is  mentioned  in  the  fragment 
of  the  history  of  Rome  of  the  14th  century 
in  a  way  which  shows  that  it  must  have 
signified  coarse,  dark-coloured  cloth,  such 
as  is  used  for  the  dress  of  the  inferior 
orders,  probably  from  biso^  the  other  form 
of  bigio,    *  Per  te  Tribuno,'  says  one  of 
the  nobles  to  Rienzi, '  fora  piu  convene- 
vole  che  portassi  vestimenta  honeste  da 
bizuoco  che  queste  pompose,' translated 
by  Muratori,  'honesti  plebeii  amictus.' 
It  must  be  remarked  that  bizocco  also 
signifies    rude,    clownish,    rustical,    ap- 
parently from  the  dress  of  rustics  being 
composed  of  ^/>^^r^.  In  the  same  way  Fr. 
bureau  is  the  colour  of  a  brown  sheep, 
and  the  coarse  cloth  made  from  the  un- 
dyed wool.     Hence  the  OE.  borel^  coarse 
woollen  cloth,  and  also  unlearned  com- 
mon men.      In  a  similar  manner  from 
bigelloj  natural  grey  or  sheep's  russet, 
homespun  cloth,  bighellone^  a  dunce,  a 
blockhead. — Flor.      From  higio  would 
naturally  be  formed  lngioitOybi^hiotto,'2L.nd 
as  soon  as  the  radical  meaning  of  the 
word  was    obscured,  corruption  would 
easily  creep  in,  and  hence  the  variations 
bigutta,  begutta,  bigotta^  beghino^  which 
must  not  be  confounded  with  begardo^ 


bigardo,  G.  begharty  signifying  bagmen  or 
beggarsy  a  term  of  reproach  applied  to 
the  same  class  of  people.  We  find  Boni- 
face VIII.,  in  the  quotations  of  Ducange 
and  his  continuators,  speaking  of  them 
as  *  NonnuUi  viri  pestiferi  qui  vulgariter 
Fraticelli  seu  fratres  de  paupere  vi^  aut 
Bizochi  sive  Bichini  vel  aliis  fiicatis  no- 
minibus  nuncupantur.'  Matthew  Pahs, 
with  reference  to  A.D.  1243,  says,  *'  Eisdem 
temporibus  quidam  in  ^emannia  prae- 
cipue  se  asserentes  religiosos  in  utroque 
sexu,  sed  maxima  in  muliebri,  habitum 
religionis  sed  levem  susceperunt,  conti- 
nentiam  vitae  privato  voto  profitentes, 
sub  nullius  tamen  regul^  coarctati,  nee 
adhuc  ullo  claustro  contenti.'  They  were 
however  by  no  means  confined  to  Italy. 
'  I  St  is  ultimis  temporibus  hypocritalibus 
plurimi  maxim^  in  Italid  et  Alemannii  et 
Provinciae  provinci^,  ubi  tales  Begardi 
et  Beguini  vocantur,  nolentes  jugum 
subire  verae  obedientiae — nee  servare  le- 
gulam  aliquam  ab  Ecclesii  approbatam 
sub  manu  praeceptoris  et  ducis  Ic^tiroif 
vocati  Fraticelli,  alii  de  paupere  viti,  alii 
Apostolici,  aliqui  Begardiy  aui  ortum  in 
Alemannia  habuerunt.' — Alvarus  Pela- 
gius  in  Due.  *  Secta  quaedam  pestifera 
illorum  qui  Beguini  vulgariter  appellan- 
tur  qui  se  fratres  pauperes  de  tertio  ordine 
S.  Francisci  communiter  appeUabant'— 
Bemardus  Guidonis    in  vita   Joh.   xx. 

*  Capellamque  seu  clusam  hujusmodi 
censibus  et  redditibus  pro  septem  per- 
sonis  religiosis,  BepttHs  videlicet  orainis 
S.  Augustini  dotannt' — Chart  A.  D.  151^ 

*  Beghardus  et  Beguina  et  Begutta  sunt 
viri  et  mulieres  tertii  ordinis.^— Brevilo- 
quium  in  Due. 

They  are  described  more  at  large  in 
the  Acts  of  the  Council  of  Treves,  A.p- 
1 3 10.  Mtem  cum  quidam  sint  laici  in 
civitate  et  provinci^  Trevirensi  qui  sub 
pretextu  cujusdam  religionis  fktae  Beg- 
hardos  se  appellant,  cum  tabardis  et 
tunicis  longis  et  longis  capuciis  cum  ocio 
incedentes,  ac  labores  manuum  detest- 
antes,  conventicula  inter  se  aliquibus 
temporibus  faciunt,  seque  fingunt  coram 
simplicibus  personis  expositores  sa- 
crarum  scripturarum,  nos  vitam  eonim 
qui  extra  religionem  approbatam  validam 
mendicantes  discurrunt,  &c.'  *  Nonnul- 
lae  mulieres  sive  sorores,  BigutUe  apud 
vulgares  nuncupatae,  absque  votorum  re- 
ligionis emissione.' — Chart.  A.D.  1499. 

From  the  foregoing  extracts  it  will 
readily  be  understood  how  easily  th^ 
name,  by  which  these  secular  aspirants 
to  superior  holiness  of  life  were  desig* 
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nated,  might  be  taken  to  express  a  hypo- 
crite, ^se  pretender  to  religious  feeling, 
Tartufie.  Thus  we  find  in  It  Hgotto, 
Hx(fcco,  a  devotee,  a  hypocrite;  Fied- 
montesc  ^^ot,  Hsoch^  Fr.  bigoty  in  the 
same  sense.  Sp.  bigardOy  a  name  given 
to  a  person  of  religion  leading  a  loose 
life,  higardia^  deceit,  dissimulation;  G. 
begharty  gleischner  (Frisch),  a  bigot  or 
h)'pocrite,  a  false  pretender  to  honesty  or 
holiness. — Ludwig.  ^  Bigin,  bigot,  su- 
perstitious hypocrite.' — Speight  in  Rich- 
ardson. 

In  English  the  meaning  has  received 
a  further  development,  and  as  persons 
professing  extraordinary  zeal  for  religious 
^iews  are  apt  to  attribute  an  overweening 
importance  to  their  particular  tenets,  a 
bigot  has  come  -to  signify  a  person  un- 
reasonably attached  to  particular  opin- 
ions, and  not  having  his  mind  open  to 
any  argument  in  opposition. 

Bilberry.  The  fruit  of  the  vaccinium 
myrtiUus,  while  that  of  vaccinium  uligi- 
nosum  is  called  in  the  N.  of  E.  bla-berryy 
from  the  dark  colour.     Dan.  blaa,  blue ; 

Sv.  blamandy  a  negro.  In  Danish  the 
names  are  reversed,  as  the  fruit  of  the 
m\7tillus  is  called  blaa-bary  that  of  the 
uliginosum  bolle-bctr.  Perhaps  the  name 
may  be  a  corruption  of  bull- berry ,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  general  custom  of 
naming  eatable  berries  alter  some  animal, 
as  cramberryy  crowberryy  and  the  bil- 
^Jerry  itself  was  called  by  the  Saxons 
hirt-btrry,  Aurelles,  whortle- berries, 
bill-berries,  bull-berries,— Cot. 

Bilbo.  A  slang  term  for  a  sword,  now 
obsolete.    A  Bilboa  blade. 

Bilboes.  Among  mariners,  a  punish- 
nwnt  at  sea  when  die  offender  is  laid  in 
irons  or  set  in  a  kind  of  stocks.  Du. 
^tydi  shackle.  Lat  boja,  Prov.  boioy 
OFr.  buiey  fetters.  Bojcty  genus  vincu- 
lorum  tarn  ferreae  quam  lignese. — Festus 
in  Did.  This  leaves  the  first  syllable 
unaccounted  for.  The  proper  meaning 
of  %fl,  however,  seems  to  be  rather  the 
clog  to  which  the  fetters  are  fastened  than 
tbe  fetter  itsel£  NFris.  buiy  buoy  [i.  e. 
a  floating  log  to  mark  the  place  of  some- 
thing sunk],  clog  to  a  fetter. — Deutsch. 
Mundart.    Johansen,  p.  loi. 

^%«.  The  belly  or  swelling  side  of  a 
%.    See  Bulk. 

To  Bilk.  To  defraud  one  of  expected 
jwnuneration  ;  a  slang  term  most  likely 
'mm  an  affected  pronunciation  of  balk, 

^^  I.  An  mstrument  for  hewing. 
^'.  *«/,  an  axe ;  as.  bily  a  sword,  axe, 
»capon ;  Sw.  bila^  an  axe,  plog-bill^  a 
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plough-share  ;  Du.  bilUy  a  stonemason's 
pick ;  billen  den  molen-steeny  to  pick  a 
millstone. — KiL  w.  bwyell,  an  axe,  a 
hatchet.     Gael,  buatly  to  strike. 

2.  The  bill  of  a  bird  may  very  likely 
be  radically  identical  with  the  foregoing. 
The  Du.  bicken  is  used  both  of  a  bird 
pecking  and  of  hewing  stone  with  a  pick ; 
bicken  or  billen  den  molensteen,  AS.  biUy 
the  bill  of  a  bird,  horn  of  an  animal  In 
the  same  way  are  related  PoL  dzioby  the 
beak  of  a  bird,  dziob<Uy  to  peck,  to  job, 
and  dziobaSy  an  adze ;  Bohem.  tcpy  a 
beak,  tepatiy  to  strike,  topory  an  axe. 

Bill.  3.— Billet.  A  billy  in  the  sense 
of  a  writing,  used  in  legal  proceedings,  as 
a  bill  of  indictment,  bill  of  exchange,  bill 
in  parliament,  is  properly  a  sealed  instru- 
ment, from  Mid.Lat  bullay  a  seal.  See 
Bull  A  billet  is  the  diminutive  of  this,  a 
short  note,  the  note  which  appoints  a 
soldier  his  quarters.  Du.  bullety  billety 
inscriptum,  symbolum,  syngraphum. — 
Kil. 

Billet.  2.— Billiard.  Fr.  billoty  a  stick 
or  log  of  wood  cut  for  fuel,  an  ingot  of 
gold  or  silver.  BilUy  an  ingot,  a  young 
stock  of  a  tree  to  graft  on — Cotgrave ;  a 
stick  to  rest  on — Roquefort.  Langued. 
bilioy  a  stick  to  tighten  the  cord  of  a 
package.  Fr.  billard  or  billarty  a  short 
and  thick  truncheon  or  cudgel,  hence  the 
cudgel  in  the  play  at  trap ;  and  a  billardy 
or  the  stick  wherewith  we  touch  the  ball 
at  billyards.  OFr.  billard  also  signified 
a  man  who  rests  on  a  stick  in  walking. — 
Roquef.  Billettey  a  billet  of  wood  ;  bil- 
lettes  ePun  espieuy  the  cross  bars  near  the 
head  of  a  boarspear  to  hinder  it  from 
running  too  far  into  the  animal. 

The  origin  of  the  term  is  probably  from 
boUy  the  trunk  of  a  tree,  the  o  changing 
to  an  /  to  express  diminution.  A  like 
change  takes  place  in  the  other  sense  of 
billet  from  bullay  a  seal. 

Billow.  Sw.  boljay  Dan.  bolgey  on. 
bylgiay  Du.  bolghe,  bulgluy  fluctus  maris, 
unda,  proceUa — Kil.,  from  OSw.  bulgia^ 
to  swell.  Du.  belgken,  AS.  belgany  ahel- 
goHy  to  be  angry  (l  e.  to  swell  with  rage). 

The  mariner  amid  the  swelling  seas 
Who  seetb  his  back  with  many  a  billow  beaten. 

*       Gascoigne  in  R. 

*  Had  much  ado  to  prevent  one  from 
sinking,  the  billowe  was  so  great '  (Hack- 
luyt),  where  we  see  billow  not  used  in 
the  sense  of  an  individual  wave,  but  in 
that  of  swell. 

So  in  Gr.  oc^fia  9&kaviniQy  the  swelling 
of  the  sea,  and  in  Lat.  '  tumidi  fluctus/ 
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'tumens  aequor/  and  the  like,  are  com- 
monplaces.   See  Belly. 

Bin. — Bing.  The  proper  meaning  is 
a  heap. 

Like  ants  when  they  do  spoile  the  bing  of  com. 

Surrey  in  R. 

Then  as  side  boards  or  walls  were 
added  to  confine  the  heap  to  a  smaller 
space,  the  word  was  transferred  to  a 
receptacle  so  constructed  for  storing 
com,  wine,  &c.  Sw.  binge,  a  heap,  a 
division  in  a  granary,  or  bin,  ON.  bunza, 
to  swell,  to  bulge,  bunkt,  a  heap.  Yr, 
bigne,  a  bump  or  knob. 

The  grete  bing  was  upbeilded  wele 

Of  aik  trees  and  fyrren  schydis  dry. — D.  V. 


To  Bind. — Bine. — Bindweed,  as. 
bindan,  Goth,  bindan,  bctnd^  bundun. 
This  word  is  I  believe  derived  from  the 
notion  of  a  bunch  or  lump,  expressed  by 
Sw.  bunt,  Dan.  bundt,  G.  bund,  a  bunch, 
truss,  bundle,  the  primary  notion  of 
binding  being  thus  to  make  a  bunch  of 
a  thing,  to  fasten  it  together.  In  like 
manner  from  knot,  Lat.  nodus,  a  knob,  I 
would  derive  the  verb  to  knit,  to  bind 
together,  as  when  we  speak  of  one's  limbs 
being  firmly  knit  together.  The  idea 
whicn  is  expressed  in  £.  by  the  verb  knit 
or  net,  i.  e.  to  form  a  knotted  structure,  is 
rendered  in  ON.  by  binda,  to  bind ;  at 

binda  nit,  to  knot  nets  for  fish,  to  net. 
Lith.  pinnu,  pinti,  to  wreathe,  to  plait. 
It  seems  more  in  accordance  with  the 
development  of  the  understanding  that 
the  form  with  the  thinner  vowel  and  ab- 
stract signification  should  be  derived 
from  that  with  the  broader  vowel  and 
concrete  signification,  than  vice  versi. 
Thus  I  suppose  the  Gr.  li^m,  to  build,  to 
be  derived  from  Hy^,  a  house,  Lat.  pen- 
dere,  to  hang,  from  pondus,  a  weight, 
the  last  of  these  forms  being  identical 
with  the  word  which  we  are  treating  as 
the  root  of  bind,  viz.  bund,  bundt,  bunch, 
Lith, pundas,  a  truss,  bundle,  also  a  stone 
weight,  a  weight  of  48  pounds.  The 
original  meaning  oi  pondus  would  thus 
be  simply  a  lump  of  some  heavy  ma- 
terial, doubtless  a  stone. 

The  term  bine  or  bind  is  applied  'to 
the  twining  stem4of  climbing  plants. 
Thus  we  speak  of  the  hop-bine  for  the 
shoots  of  hops.  The  wood-bine  desig- 
nates the  honeysuckle  in  England,  while 
bind-wood,  bin-wood,  or  ben-wood,  is  in 
Scotland  applied  to  ivy.  Here  we  see 
the  root  in  the  precise  form  of  the  Lith. 
pinnu,  pin-ti,  to  twine. 

Binnacle.    See  Bittacle. 


BITTACLE 

Bio-.    Gr.  /3£oc,  life. 

Bircli.  AS.  bircej  Sw.  bjork;  Lith. 
berkas  (z  =  Fr.  j),  Sanscr.  bjArja, 

Bird.    AS.  brtd,  the  young  of  birds ; 

eames  brid,  an  eagle's  young ;  G.  brut,  a 

brood  or  hatch  of  young.    See  Breed. 

We  find  the  use  of  the  .word  in  this 

original  sense  as  late  as  Shakespeare. 

Being  fed  by  us  you  used  tis  so 
As  that  ungentle  gull  the  cuckoo's  Hrd 
Useth  the  sparrow. — H.  IV.,  v.  sc  z. 

The  proper  designation  of  the  feathered 
creation  is  in  E.  fowl,  which  in  course  of 
time  was  specially  applied  to  the  galli- 
naceous tribe  as  the  most  important  kind 
of  bird  for  domestic  use,  and  it  was 
perhaps  this  appropriation  of  the  word 
which  led  to  the  adoption  of  the  name  of 
the  young  animal  as  the  general  designa- 
tion of  the  race.  A  similar  transfer  of 
meaning  has  taken  place  in  the  case  of 
pigeon,  from  IXaX,  ptppiom,  piccicne,  pro- 
perly a  young  pigeon,  and  of  Fr.  ^mle, 
a  gaillinaceous  bird,  £.  poultry,  from  Lat 
pullus,  the  young  of  an  animal 

Birth.  AS.  beorth,  Sw.  bird,  o.  ^e- 
burt,  from  AS.  beran,  to  bear,  to  brmg 
forth.     See  To  Bear. 

Biscuit.  Fr.  biscuit.  It.  biscotto,  Lat 
bis-coctus  (bis  and  coquo,  to  cook),  twice 
cooked,  or  baked. 

Bialiop.  Lat  episcopus,  from  Gr. 
Iirlffcoiroc,  an  overseer,  overlooker.  When 
compared  with  Fr.  evique,  it  affords  a 
remarkable  proof  how  utterly  unlike  the 
immediate  descendants  of  the  same  word 
in  different  languages  nuy  become.  EpiS' 
copusj  It  vescovo,  Fr.  evesque,  evique. 

Biason. — Bisom. — ^Bisen. — Bisened. 
Blind,  properly  near-sighted  Du.  bij 
sien,  propius  videre  ;  bij  siende,  bij  sien- 
igh,  lusciosus  et  myops,  qui  nisi  propius 
suimota  non  videt — Kil. 

Bit  The  part  of  the  bridle  which  the 
horse  bites  or  holds  in  his  mouth.  AS. 
bitol.    ON.  bitill,  beitsL    Sw.  betseL 

Bitch.  AS.  bicces  ON.  bikkia,  a  litde 
do^,  a  bitch ;  applied  also  to  other 
anmials,  and  especially  to  a  small  poor 
horse.  G.  beise,  or  petze,  a  bitch,  in 
Swabia,  a  pig ;  pets,  a  bear.  Fr.  biche^  a 
hind  or  female  stag.  Something  of  the 
same  confusion  is  seen  in  G.  hiindinn,  a 
female  dog ;  hindinn,  a  female  stag. 
Lap.  pittjo,  a  bitch. 

To  Bite.  Goth,  beitan,  ON.  bita,  & 
beissen, 

Bittacle  or  Binnacle.  A  frame  ^i 
timber  in  the  steerage  of  a  ship,  where 
the  compass  stands. — Bailey.  Fr.  habit' 
acle,  Sp.  bitacora*    Habitacle^  a  habit* 
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ade,  dwelling  or  abiding  place. — Cotgr. 
In  Legrand's  Fr.  and  Flemish  dictionary 
habitacU  is  explained  a  little  lodge 
(logement)  near  the  miienmast  for  the 
pilot  and  steersman.  '  Nagt  huis,  't 
niiisje,  't  kompas  huis.'  It  would  thus 
seem  to  have  signified,  first,  a  shelter 
for  the  steersman,  then  the  mere  case  in 
which  the  compass  is  placed. 

Bitter.    Goth.  baitrSy  ON.  beiir^  bitr^ 
apparently  from  its  biting  the  tongue. 
Pieper  aer  bitter  och  bitar  fast. 

Pepper  is  bitter  and  bites  hard. — Hist 
Alex.  Mag.,  quoted  by  Ihre.  Applied  in 
0!f.  to  the  sharpness  of  a  weapon.  '  Hin 
Htrasta  sverd' — the  sharpest  sword. 
When  an  edge  is  blunt  we  say  it  will  not 
bite. 

In  a  similar  manner  Gael  beuniy  bite, 
cut,  and  beum^  bitter. 

Bittam.  A  bird  of  the  heron  tribe. 
llUitorey  Fr.  butors  OE.  bittour,  Sp. 
bitor,  a  rail. 

Bitt«.  The  bitis  of  the  anchor,  Fr. 
hiteSy  Sp.  bitaSy  are  two  strong  posts 
standing  up  on  the  deck,  round  which 
the  cabfe  is  made  fast  ON.  biH^  a  beam 
m  a  house  or  ship,  a  mast ;  Sp.  biiones, 
pins  of  the  capstem. 

BivouAe.  The  lying  out  of  an  army 
in  the  open  field  without  shelter.  G.  bei- 
wackty  an  additional  watch,  from  wachefty 
to  watch,  corrupted  in  Fr.  to  bivouac^ 
from  whence  we  have  adopted  the  term. 
But  we  formerly  had  the  word  direct 
from  German  in  a  sense  nearer  the 
originaL  BiovaCy  bikavac,  a  night  guard 
perfomied  by  the  whole  army  when  there 
IS  apprehension  of  danger. — Bailey.  Sp. 
vivacy  town  guard  to  keep  order  at  night ; 
bivouacy  night  guard,  small  guard-house. 
—Neumann. 

ToBlab— Blabber.— Blabber-lip.  To 
hlab^  to  talk  much,  indistinctly,  to  chatter ; 
then  to  talk  indiscreetly,  to  let  out  what 
should  have  been  conc^ed.  1  blabevy  as 
a  childe  dothe  or  he  can  speake,  Je 
gasouille. — Palsgr. 

^'hyptrwmest  thou  so  proudly  to  profecie  these 
things 

And  wofit  no  more  what  thou  hlaherest  than  Ba- 
laam's asse.— HaiHwell. 

Dan.  hlahbrey  to  babble,  gabble.  Pl.D. 
biMem^  G.  piapperfiy  to  speak  quick, 
confusedly,  tnoughtlessly ;  Bohem.  blep- 
iaU,  to  babble,  chatter  ;  Lith.  bUbberiSy  a 
habbler;  Gael.  blabaraUy  a  stammerer, 
stutterer,  blabhdachy  babbling,  garrulous. 
AH  founded  on  a  representation  of  the 
sound  made  by  collision  of  the  lips  in 
nipid  talking.    The  Gael.//a^  is  used  to 
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signify  '  a  soft  noise,  as  of  a  body  falling 
into  water,  or  water  beating  gently  on 
the  beach  ; '  plabrcdchy  a  fluttenng  noise, 
a  flapping,  as  of  wings ;  piabartaichy  a 
continued  soft  sound,  as  of  water  gently 
beating  the  shore,  unintelligible  talk; 
plabairy  a  babbler. — Armstrong. 

The  introduction  or  omission  of  an  / 
after  the  labial  in  these  imitative  forms 
makes  little  difference,  as  is  seen  in 
sputter  and  splutter.  So  Fr.  baboyery  to 
blabber  with  the  lips.— Cot  To  blabber 
out  the  tongue,  to  loll  it  out. — Hal.  Blab- 
ber4ipy  synonymous  with  bctber-lipy  a 
laige  coarse  lip ;  bloby  parallel  with  Fris. 

babbey  Mantuan  babbiy  a  large  lip,  mouth, 
chops. 

Wit  hung  her  hlobt  even  humour  seemed  to 
mouni.~-Collins  in  Hal. 

Gael,  bloby  blobachy  blubber-lipped.  Bav. 
bleffy  chops,  mouth,  in  contempt. — 
Deutsch.  Mund.  v.  332. 

Black,  Bleak.  The  original  meaning 
of  black  seems  to  have  been  exactly  the 
reverse  of  the  present  sense,  viz.  shining, 
white.  It  is  m  fact  radically  identical 
with  Fr.  blancy  white,  blank,  from  which 
it  differs  only  in  the  absence  of  the  nasal. 
ON.  blakkiy  shine,  whiteness  (candor  sine 
macul4. — Hald.).     It  biaccay  white  lead. 

Then  as  white  is  contrasted  with  any 
special  colour  the  word  came  to  signify 
p^e,  faded,  as.  blac-hleor  ideSy  the  pale- 
cheeked  maid.  Se  mona  mid  his  btacan 
leohte ;  the  moon  with  her  pale  light. 
G.  bleichy  Du.  bleeky  Dan.  blegy  pale.  N. 
blakky  pale,  faded,  discoloured  ;  gulblakky 
brunblakky  pale  yellow,  buff,  pale  brown  ; 
Sw.  blacky  whitish,  yellowish,  fallow ;  ON. 
bleikTy  light-coloured,  whitish,  pale,  pale 
yellow ;  NE.  blakey  yellow ;  '  as  oUUu  as  a 
paigle  (cowslip).' 

A  fildefare  ful  eerly  tok  hir  ilihte, 
To  fore  my  study  sang  with  his  fetheris  blake. 
Lydgate,  Percy  Soc.  x.  156. 

Fieldfare,  AS.  fealo-fory  from/ealOy  fallow 
fawn-coloured. 

Again,  as  colours  fade  away  the  aspect 
of  the  object  becomes  indistinct  and  ob- 
scure, and  thus  the  idea  of  discolouration 
merges  in  that  of  dim,  dusky,  dark,  on 
the  one  side,  as  in  that  of  pale  and  white 
on  the  other,  on.  blackr  is  translated 
*glacus  seu  subalbus,'  by  Gudmund; 
*fuscus,.obscurus,'  by  Haldorsen.  In  like 
manner  £.  bleak  is  used  to  signify  pale 
or  light-coloured  as  well  as  livid  or  dark- 
coloured.  Fr.  blesmery  to  wax  pale  or 
bleaked. — Hollyband.  Fr.  hosiery  to  make 
bleak  or  swart  a  thing  by  displaying  it  iu 
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the  hot  sun. — Cot  BUak  of  colour,  pallido, 
livido  ;  to  bleak  in  the  sun,  imbrunire. — 
Torriano.  Sw.  blacky  whitish,  also  tanned 
by  the  sun;  »ij/j-/J/^/,  mouse-dun.  When 
the  idea  of  dimness  or  obscurity  is  pushed 
to  its  limit  it  becomes  absolute  darkness 
or  blackness.  There  is  nothing  more 
variable  than  the  signification  of  words 
designating  colour. 

Blackguard.  A  name  originally  given 
in  derision  to  the  lowest  class  of  menials 
or  hangers-on  about  a  court  or  great 
household,  as  scullions,  linkboys,  and 
others  engaged  in  dirty  work. 

A  slave  that  within  this  twenty  years  rode 
with  the  Black  Guard  in  the  Duke's  carriage 
(i.  e.  with  the  Duke's  baggage)  mongst  spits  and 
dripping-pans. — ^Webster. 

I  am  degraded  from  a  cook,  and  I  fear  that 
the  Devil  himself  will  entertain  me  but  for  one 
of  his  blackguard,  and  he  shall  be  sure  to  have 
his  meat  burnt. —O.  Play  in  Nares. 

The  word  is  well  explained  in  a  pro- 
clamation of  the  Board  of  Green  Cloth 
in  1683,  cited  in  N.  and  Q.,  Jan.  7,  1854. 

Whereas  of  late  a  sort  of  vicious  idle  and 
masterlcss  boys  and  rogues,  commonly  called 
the  Black-guard,  with  divers  other  lewd  and 
loose  fellows,  vagabonds,  vagrants,  and  .wan- 
dering men  and  women,  do  follow  the  Court  to 
the  great  dishonour  of  the  same — We  do  strictly 
charge  all  those  so  called  the  Blackguard  as 
aforesaid,  with  all  other  loose  idle  masterless  men, 
boys,  rogues  and  wanderers,  who  have  intruded 
themselves  into  his  Majesty's  court  and  stables, 
that  within  the  space  0/24  hours  they  depart. 

Bladder,     as.  bicpdre,  on.  bladra,  a 

bubble,  blister,  bladder ;  Sw.  bladdra,  a 
bubble,  G.  blatter^  a  pustule ;  Bav.  blatter^ 
bubble,  blister,  bladder.  The  radical 
image  is  the  formation  of  foam  or  bubbles 
by  the  dashing  of  water,  and  the  sense  is 
carried  on  from  a  bubble  to  any  bubble- 
shaped  thing,  a  bladder  or  pustule.  PL 
D.  pladdem^  to  dabble  in  water,  and 
thence  to  babble,  tattle.  Dan.  pluddre^ 
to  puddle  or  mix  up  turf  and  water ;  to 
jabber;  pludder,  mud,  slush,  mire,  also 
jabber,  gabble.  The  primitive  sense  of 
splashing  in  water  is  lost  in  ON.  bladra^ 
to  jabber,  Sc.  bladder,,  blather^  blether^ 
chatter,  foolish  talk,  but  it  may  be  supplied 
from  the  constant  connection  between 
words  expressing  excessive  talk,  and  the 
agitation  of  liquids.  Besides  the  examples 
of  this  connection  given  above,  the  ON. 
skola  and  thwattay  and  G.  wascheny  all 
signify  to  wash  as  well  as  to  tattle,  chat- 
ter. Du.  borreleriy  to  bubble,  to  purl,  is 
identical  with  Flanders  borlen^  to  vocifer- 
ate.— Kil.  See  Blubber. 
Blade,    on.  blad^  the  leaf  of  a  tree, 
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blade  of  a  sword,  or  of  an  oar ;  G.  blatt, 
leaf  of  a  tree,  sheet  of  paper,  flap  of  a 
coat,  &c. ;  Du.  blady  a  leaf,  plate,  board. 
The  term  is  generally  applied  to  anything 
thin  and  flat  It  is  commonly  connected 
with^/,  lt.piatto,  Yr.plat,  I>u.  Cplal, 
Gr.  irXarvCf  broad.  But  perhaps  a  more 
definite  origin  may  be  found  in  the  notion 
of  foam,  or  a  mass  of  bubbles,  which  we 
have  above  endeavoured  to  indicate  as 
the  original  signification  of  Bladder,  The 
old  Dutch  form  of  the  word  is  blader^  a 
leaf,  bladereuy  leaves,  branches  ;  G.  blai- 
terigy  leafy.  And  we  have  in  foam  a 
most  complete  example  of  leafy  structure. 

Blain.  as.  blegeUy  Dan.  blegne^  Du. 
bleifiy  Sw.  diaL  olenoy  a  boil,  pimple, 
blister.  Perhaps  from  blegen,  which 
Schwenk  and  Adelung  give  as  an  old 
Swabian  form  of  the  G.  bldhefty  to  blow. 

Blame. — ^Blaspheme.  Gr.  pkav^inuwy 

to  speak  impiously.     Lat.  blasphemare^  to 

revile,  reproach,  defame.      Hence  ItaL 

biasimarey  Fr.  biasmeTy  and  E.  blame, 

£t  per  consilium  eorum  ita  convenienter  tit» 
respondebo  quod  cum  tecum  loquar  non  credo  te 
meinde  blasphematurum. — Eodmer,  Hist.  Novo- 
rum,  p.  86. 

Que  quand  je  parle  avec  vous  je  ne  crois  pas 
que  vous  m'en  blamiez. 

Blank. — ^Blanch.  Fr.  blanc,  white; 
blanchir,  to  blanch,  to  make  or  become 
white  ;  blanCy  blanquey  a  blank  ticket,  a 
white  or  unwritten  ticket,  a  ticket  that 
does  not  obtain  the  prize.  Hence  applied 
to  an  occasion  on  which  the  result  hoped 
for  has  not  happened.  Blank  verse^  verse 
void  of  the  rhyme  to  which  the  ear  is  ac- 
customed. To  blanky  or  blanch^  to  dis- 
appoint, to  omit,  pass  over. 

Now,  Sir,  concerning  your  travels — I  suppose 
you  will  not  blanch  Paris  in  your  way. — Reliqa. 
Wott.  in  R.  The  judges  of  that  time  thought 
it  a  dangerous  thing  to  admit  ifs  and  an's  to 
qualify  the  words  of  treason,  whereby  every  nun 
might  express  his  malice  and  blanch  his  danger. 
— Bacon  in  R. 

The  original  root  of  the  word  is  seen  in 
the  G.  blinketiy  to  shine,  to  glitter,  as  LaL 
candiduSy  white,  from  candere^  to  shine, 
to  glow.     Dan.  blanky  shining,  polished. 

Blanket.  From  being  made  of  white 
woollen  cloth.  Fr.  blanchety  a  blanket 
for  a  bed,  also  white  woollen  cloth ;  blan- 
chety  whitish. — Cot. 

To  Blare.— Blatter.— Blatant.  To 
roar,  to  bellow.  Du.  blaeren^  probably 
contracted  from  bladeren^  as  bladefy 
blaere,  a  babble,  blister,  or  as  £.  smother^ 
smore,  Du.  moddery  moere^  mud.  The 
present  forms  then  should  be  classed  ^ith 
blethery  blathery  bladder^  the  origin  of 
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whicli  has  been  explained  under  Blad- 
der. 

Gael  blaodhrachj  blorack^  bawling, 
clamorous,  noisy ;  blor^  a  loud  noise,  a 
voice ;  Ir.  blaodh^  a  shout. 

A  parallel  form  sounds  the  radical  syl- 
lable with  a  /  instead  of  d,  Du.  blaeteretty 
hlatUn^  blateiare,  stult^  loqui,  proflare 
&stiim ;  blaety  blatero,  ventosus,  magnilo- 
quus.  — KiL  Hence  Spenser's  blatant 
tiosty  the  noisy,  boasting,  ill-speaking 
beast  'She  roade  at  peace  through  his 
only  pains  and  excellent  endurance,  how- 
ever envy  list  to  blatter  against  him.' — 
Spenser.  With  inversion  of  the  liquid, 
Sp.  baladrar^  to  bellow,  to  talk  much  and 
loud ;  baladron^  OE.  blateroon^  an  empty 
boaster. 

Blast.  A  gust  of  wind.  AS.  blasan, 
to  blow  ;  blasty  a  blast  To  blast,  to  de- 
stroy, to  cut  off  prematurely,  as  fruit  or 
vegetables  struck  by  a  cold  or  pestilential 
blast  of  air. 

Blatant.    See  Blare. 

Blaze.  I.  A  strong  flame.  AS.  blase, 
blase,  hlysa^  a  torch,  a  lamp ;  blasere,  an 
iocendiary;  ON.  blossi,  a  flame;  blys, 
Dan.  hlus,  a  torch ;  Du.  blose,  redness  ; 
Sw.  brasa,  fire,  and,  as  a  verb,  to  blaze ; 
Sp.  brasa,  Fr.  braise,  live  coal ;  embraser, 
to  set  on  fire.  A  blaze  is  so  intimately 
connected  with  a  blast  of  wind,  as  to 
lender  it  extremely  probable  that  the 
word  blau,  a  flame,  is  radically  identical 
vith  AS.  blasoHy  G.  blasen,  to  blow.  If 
the  fire  were  named  from  the  roaring 
sound  which  it  produces,  it  is  obvious 
that  the  designation  would  be  eoually  ap- 
propriate for  the  blast  of  wind  oy  which 
the  conflagration  is  accomjianied  and 
kept  up,  and  which,  indeed,  is  the  imme- 
diate cause  of  the  roaring  sound 

2.  Sw.  blcesa,  Dan.  blis,  G.  bldsse,  Du. 
hUsse,  a  blaze  or  white  mark  on  the  face 
of  an  animal,  a,  white  mark  on  a  tree  made 
by  stripping  off  a  portion  of  the  bark. 
As  Kilian,  besides  busse,  has  also  blencke, 
macula  emicans,  a  shining  spot,  probablv 
the  signification  of  a  white  spot  on  a  dark 
ground  may  arise  from  the  notion  of 
shining  like  a  blaze  or  flame,  Sc.  bleis. 
Has,  bUs, — ^Jam.  G.  blass,  pale,  light-col- 
oured. 

To  Blase.  —  Blazon,  i.  To  blow 
abroad,  to  spread  news,  to  publish.  AS. 
blasan,  Du.  blaesen,  to  blow. 

And  adn,  that  through  thy  medling  is  iblovoe 
lOOt  bothc  love,  tber  it  was  erst  not  knowe. 

Troilus  and  Crcssida. 

But  now,  fiieiid  Cornelius,  sith  I  have  blasened 
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his  vaunt  hearken  his  vertue  and  worthiness. — 
Golden  Book  in  R. 

Sw.  oron-blasare,  a  whisperer,  back- 
biter. Perhaps  the  expression  of  blazing, 
or  blasening,  abroad,  was  partly  derived 
from  the  image  of  blowing  a  trumpet,  as 
when  we  speak  of  trumpeting  one's  vir- 
tues. Du.  ^op  een  trompet  blaazen^  to 
sound  a  trumpet 

2.  To  portray  armorial  bearings  in 
their  proper  colours  ;  whence  Blazonry, 
heraldry.  Fr.  blason,  a  coat  of  arms,  also 
the  scutcheon  or  shield  wherein  arms  are 
painted  or  figured ;  also  blazon  or  the  blaz- 
ing of  arms. — Cot  The  origin  of  this  ex- 
pression has  given  rise  to  much  discussion, 
and  two  theories  are  proposed,  each  of 
much  plausibility.  First  from  the  E.  blaze, 
blazen,  to  proclaim,  to  trumpet  forth, 
whence  the  Fr.  blason,  used,  amone  other 
senses,  in  that  of  praise,  commendaition  ; 
blason  funebre,  a  funeral  oration  ;  blason- 
ner,  to  extol,  to  publish  the  praises,  pro- 
claim the  virtues  of. — Cot.  Du.  blasoen, 
thraso,  gloriosus,  magniloquus,  also  prse- 
coniiun,  laudes  (KiL),  i.  e.  the  matter 
trumpeted  forth  or  proclaimed  by  a  herald, 
which  would  ordinarily  consist  in  the  first 
place  of  the  titles  and  honours  of  the  partv 
on  whose  behalf  the  herald  appeared. 
Then,  as  the  purport  of  armorial  bearings 
was  to  typify  and  represent  the  honours 
and  tides  of  the  bearer,  and  to  make  him 
known  when  otherwise  concealed  by  his 
armour,  the  term  was  transferred  to  the 
armorial  bearings  themselves,  or  to  the 
shield  on  which  they  were  painted. 

The  other  derivation,  which  Diez  treats 
as  hardly  doubtfiil,  is  from  AS.  blase,  a 
torch,  a  flame,  splendoiu:.  The  term 
would  then  be  applied  to  the  armorial 
bearings  painted  in  bright  colours  on  the 
shield  or  surcoat,  in  the  same  way  as  we 
speak  of  an  iUuminated  MS. — a  MS. 
ornamented  with  coloured  paintings  ;  Fr. 
planches  illunUnies,  coloured  prints. 
Prov.  blez6,  a  shield,  properly  a  shield 
with  armorial  device  :  '  blezds  cubertz  de 
teins  e  blancs  e  blaus,'  shields  covered 
with  tints  of  white  and  blue.  Or  the  word 
might  spring  from  the  same  origin  by  a 
somewhat  different  train  of  thought.  The 
AS.  blase,  blase,  is  used  in  the  sense  of 
manifestatio,  declaratio. — Lye.  ON.  blaser 
vid,  visui  patet,  it  is  manifest. — Gudmund. 
Hence  the  derivative  blason,  like  the 
synonymous  cognisance  in  English,  might 
be  used  to  signify  the  armorial  bearings 
of  an  individual,  as  the  device  by  which 
he  was  known  or  made  manifest  when 
completely  cased  in  armour. 
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To  Bleach,  on.  bleikr,  light-coloured, 
whitish,  pale ;  bleikja^  Du.  blaken,  N. 
blaknay  to  whiten  by  exposure  to  sun  and 
air ;  AS.  blac^  pale ;  blctcofty  to  bleach. 
See  Black. 

Bleak.  In  a  secondary  sense  bleak  is 
used  for  cold,  exposed,  from  the  effect  of 
cold  in  making  the  complexion  pale  and 
livid     See  Black. 

Blear,  i.  Blear-eyed j  having  sore 
inflamed  e^es,  like  one  that  has  long 
been  weepmg.  P1.D.  blarren^  to  blare 
or  roar,  to  cry  or  weep.  *He  blarrede 
sinen  langen  tranen,'  he  cried  till  the  tears 
ran  down.  Hence  blarr-oge  or  bleer-oge^ 
a  crying  eye,  a  red  watery  eye. 

2.  The  term  blear^  in  the  expression 

*  to  blear  one's  eye,'  to  deceive  one,  is 
totally  different  from  the  foregoing,  and 
seems  identical  with  blur,  a  blot  or  smear 
concealing  something  that  had  originally 
been  distinct 

He  that  doeth  wickedly,  although  he  professe 
God  in  bis  wordes,  yet  he  doeth  not  for  all  that 
see  God  traely  :  for  he  is  seen  with  most  purely 
scowred  eyes  of  faith,  which  are  blurred  with  the 
darkness  of  vices. — Udal  in  Richardson. 

In  this  sense  it  agrees  with  Bav.//ffr«», 
a  blotch ;  plerr^  geplerr,  a  mist  before  the 
eyes.    *  Praestigias,  pier  vor  den  augen  ; ' 

*  Der  Teufel  macht  ihnen  ein  eitles  plerr 
vor  den  augen,'  the  devil  makes  a  vain 
blur  before  their  eyes. — Schmel.  So  in 
P.P. 

He  blessede  them  with  his  bulles  and  bUred  hure 
eye. 

By  a  similar  metaphor  Pol.  tufnan  is  a 
cloud,  as  of  dust  or  mist ;  tumaniS^  to 
cast  a  mist  before  the  eyes,  to  humbug. 

To  Bleat.  An  imitative  word  intended 
to  represent  the  sound  made  by  sheep  or 
goats.  Gr.  /SXffxao^ai,  G.  bldken,  to  bleat 
as  sheep,  or  to  low  as  oxen. 

Bleb.  A  drop  of  water,  blister.  See 
Blab. 

Bleed.    See  Blood. 

BlexniBh.  A  stain  in  a  man's  reputa- 
tion, a  spot,  a  fault,  a  disgrace. — Bailey. 
From  the  OFr.  blesmir,  t&cher,  souiller, 
salir,  to  spot,  to  soil.  —  Roquef.  The 
modem  sense  of  the  word  bleme  or  blesme 
is  pale,  wan,  bleak,  dead-coloured — 
Cotgr. ;  blesmissurey  blemissement^  pale- 
ness, wanness,  bleakness.  As  AS.  blac 
includes  the  notion  of  pale  and  dark,  and 
wan  itsdf  signifies  not  only  pale  but 
livid  or  dark  of  hue,  it  is  probable 
that  bleme  was  applied  to  the  dark  colour 
of  lifeless  flesh,  and  thence  to  a  bruise,  a 
spot,  or  blemish.    The  Promptorium  has 
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blemysshen   or    blensckyn  —  obfixsco.   1 

blemysshey  I  chaunge  colour. 

Saw  you  nat  how  he  bUmyssked  at  it  whan 
you  asked  him  whose  dagger  that  was. — Pftlsgr. 

According  to  Diez  the  proper  meaning 
of  blemir  is  to  bruise  or  make  livid  with 
blows,  from  ON.  bldmi,  the  livid  colour  of 
a  bruise,  livor,  sugillatio,  color  plumbeus ; 
bldmay  to  become  livid.  Sw.  bletna^  a 
boil,  wheal,  pimple ;  PoL  piama,  a  stain, 
spot,  blot,  a  blot  on  one's  name  or  re- 
putation ;  planus^  splamid^  to  spot ;  spia- 
mi^  sie^  to  stain  one's  honour  or  reputa- 
tion, to  disgrace  one's  name.    So  in  Sw. 

flacky  a  spot,  blot,  stain ;  flack  pa  ens 
goda  natnn^  a  spot,  a  blemish  in  one's 
reputation. 

Blench. — Blencher. — ^Blancher.  To 
blench  is  sometimes  used  in  the  sense  of 
blanking  one,  to  make  him  feel  blank,  to 
discomfit,  confound  hioL  'Bejaune,  a 
novice,  one  that's  easily  blankt  and  hath 
nought  to  say  when  he  should  speaL'— 
Cot. 

For  now  if  ye  so  shuld  have  answered  him  as  I 
have  shewed  vou,  though  ye  shuld  have  some- 
what blenched  him  therwith. — Sir  J.  More  in 
Richardson. 

At  other  times  it  is  synonymous  with 
blink,  to  wink  the  eye,  shrink  from  a 
dazzling  light,  boggle  at  something,  start 
back. 

Loketh  that  ye  ne  beon  nout  iliche  the  horse 
that  is  scheoh  (shy)  and  bleneketh  uor  one 
scheaduwe. — Ancren  Kiwle,  242. 

And  thus  thinkande  I  stonde  still 
Without  blenchinge  of  mine  eie, 
Right  as  me  thought  that  I  seie 
Of  Paradeis  the  moste  joie.— Gower  in  R. 

And  now  are  these  but  mansbond  Q.  e.  slaves) 

raskaile  of  refous — 
For  these  ne  shalle  ye  bltmk,^^  B.  115. 

To  blink  the  question  is  to  shrink 
from  it,  to  wink  at  it,  avoid  looking  it  in 
the  face.  Fr.  pienchir,  the  formal  equi- 
valent of  English  winky  is  used  in  a  sense 
exactly  synonymous  with  blench,  to  start 
away  from. 

And  gif  thou  blenche  from  ony  of  tho,  (£aith  or 

creaunce) 
Be  war,  from  the  than  schal  I  go. 

In  the  French  version — 

Et  bien  saches  tu  ptenchir  k  creancbe 
Jegnenchirat  a  toi  en  tel  maniere. 

Manuel  de  Pecch^  p.  419- 

From  the  sense  of  rapid  vibration 
connected  with  the  notion  of  blinking, 
blench  came  to  be  used  for  a  trick,  a 
movement  executed  for  the  purpose  of 
engaging  attention,  while  the  agent  ac- 
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complishes  a  purpose  he  is  desirous  of 
concealing 

Gif  himdcs  umeth  to  him-ward  (the  fox) 
He  genedi  wel  swithe  awaiwaxd 
Aod  ]K)keth  patbes  swithe  narewe 
And  haveth  mid  him  his  bUmches  yarewe. 
Owl  and  Nightingale,  375. 

To  Blend.  A  numerous  class  of  words 
may  be  cited,  with  or  without  the  nasal, 
representing   the   sound   made   by  the 
agitation  of  liquids.    Swab,  blotsen^  to 
chum,  to  dash  cream  up  and  down  with 
a  plunger  ;  Du.  piotsen,  pionsen^  to  fall 
into  water  witli^  sudden  noise,  \o  plunge. 
To  blunge  claVy  in  potters'  language,  is  to 
mix  it  up  with  water  to  a  fluid  consist- 
ency.   Du.  blanssen,  to  dabble  in  water. 
— Biglotton.     Sc.  to  bluiter,  to  make  a 
nunbUng  Hoise,  to  bluiter  up  with  water, 
to  dilute  too  much  ;  bluiter ^  liquid  filth ; 
to  Hutker^  bludder,  to  make  a  noise  with 
the  mouth  in  taking  any  liquid. — ^Jam. 
To  blunder  water,  to  stir  or  puddle,  to 
make  it  thick  and   muddy. — HalliwelL 
Of  this  latter  the  E.  blend,  AS.  blendtan, 
ox.  blandoj  to  mix,  seems  the  simple 
fonn,but  by  no  means  therefore  a  pre* 
▼tous  one  in  the  order  of  formation,  as 
will  be  remarked  in  the  observations  on 
the  or^n  of  the  word  Blink,    Sw.  blanda 
tv/ji  f  viUy  to  dash  wine  with  water. 
Afterwards    applied    to    the    notion    of 
mixing  in  general,  whether  the  subject 
matter  is  wet  or  dry,  although  in  the 
latter  case  the  consciousness  of  the  imi- 
tative source  of  the  word  is  wholly  lost. 

To  B16M— BliML  AS.  blithe,  joyful, 
merry,  blithe  ;  blis,  joy,  gladness,  bliss  ; 
MUksian^  blissian,  to  rejoice,  be  glad  ; 
bletsioHj  to  bless,  to  consecrate  ;  blet- 
"t^g,  a  blessing.  OHG.  blide,  glad,  joy- 
ful ;  bliAi,  joy  ;  Paradises  blidnissu,  the 
joys  of  Paradise ;  bliden,  to  rejoice.  A 
similar  development  has  taken  place  in 
the  Slavonic  languages.  Russ.  blago, 
veil ;  blagayay  goods,  riches  ;  blajennii 
(Fr.  j),  blessed,  happy ;  Serv.  blag,  good, 
sweet ;  blago,  money,  riches ;  PoL  blogi, 
blissful,  sweet,  graceful,  lovply  ;  Bohem. 
Wtf«,  happily,  fortunately,  well ;  blahy 
(obsolete),  happy ;  blaziti,  blahoslaviti 
(=benedicere),  to  make  happy,  to  pro- 
nounce happy,  to  bless  ;  blaseny,  blahos- 
^yeny,  blessed,  happy ;  Blasena  Bea- 
trix. 

From  the  action  of  the  hand  making 
the  sign  of  the  cross  while  blessing  one- 
self or  others,  the  verb  to  bless  is  some- 
times found  in  the  singular  sense  of  to 
blandish. 
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Their  burning  blades  about  their  heads  do  bless, 

F.Q. 

Tany,  thou  knave,  I  hold  thee  a  grote  I  shall 
make  these  hands  bless  thee. — Gamm.  Gurt. 
Needle.  III.  3. 

For  the  same  reason  a  man  is  said  to 
bless  the  world  with  his  heels  when  he  is 
hanged. — N  ares. 

liighl  A  hurt  done  to  com  or  trees 
that  makes  them  look  as  if  they  were 
blasted. — Bailey.  Pl.D.  verblekken,  to 
bum  up.  'De  Sonne  het  dat  Koom 
verblekketi  or  *  Dat  Koom  is  verblekketi 
from  blekken,  to  shine,  to  lighten.  Per- 
haps the  notion  originally  was  that  it 
was  blasted  with  lightning.  OHG.  bleg, 
blick'Jiur,  lightning. — Brem.  Wtb.  Or  it 
may  be  from  the  discoloured  faded  ap- 
pearance of  the  blighted  com.  AS.  blcecy 
pale,  livid. 

Blind.  Deprived  of  sight.  Goth. 
blinds,  ON.  blindr,  G.  blind.  Thence  ap- 
plied to  anything  which  does  not  fulfil  its 
apparent  purpose,  as  a  blind  entry,  an 
entry  which  leads  to  nothing ;  AS.  blind' 
netel,  a  dead  nettle,  or  nettle  which  does 
not  sting;  G.  blinde  fenster,  —  tkiireny 
— taschen,  false  windows,  doors,  pockets. 

A  blind  is  something  employed  to  blind 
one  or  prevent  one  from  seeing,  as  a 
window-blind,  to  prevent  one  looking 
through  the  window. 

The  origin  of  the  word  must  be  treated 
in  the  next  article. 

Blink.  A  wink,  a  look,  a  gleam, 
glance,  moment.  AS.  blican,  to  glitter, 
dazzle  ;  G.  blicken,  to  shine,  to  glance,  to 
look;  Du.  blicken,  to  glitter;  blick,  a 
6ash,  a  glance,  a  wink  ;  blick-ooghen,  to 
wink ;  blicksem,  lightning.  With  the 
nasal,  Du.  blincken,  to  shine,  to  glitter ; 
G.  blinken,  to  twinkle,  shine,  glitter,  and 
also  to  wink,  as  the  result  of  a  sudden 
glitter. 

The  sound  of  k  before  an  s,  as  in  Du. 
blicksem,  readily  passes  into  a  /,  giving 
G.  blit2,  a  flash,  glitter,  glimpse,  lightning ; 
blitzen,  to  flash,  glitter,  lighten.  The  in- 
sertion of  the  nasal,  as  in  the  case  of 
blick  and  blink,  gives  blinzen,  blinseln, 
to  twinkle,  wink,  blink. — Kiittner.  Swiss 
blime,  to  shut  the  eyes ;  G.  blinzler,  a 
blinkard;  blimdugig,  blink-eyed,  weak- 
eyed.  Sc.  blent,  a  glance  ;  Swiss  blenden, 
a  flash  of  light ;  Dan.  blende,  to  dazzle ; 
Sw.  blund,  a  wink,  a  wink  of  sleep  ; 
blunda,  to  shut  the  eyes.  The  term  then 
passes  on  to  designate  the  complete 
privation  of  sight.  Du,  blindselen,  caecu- 
tire,  caecultare,  to  be  blind,  to  act  like  a 
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blind  person. — Kil.  G.  blinzel-maus^  or 
blindi'kuh^  blindman's-buif. 

The  origin  of  blind  would  thus  be  the 
figure  of  blinking  under  a  strong  light, 
and  blink  itself  is  sometimes  used  to 
express  absence  of  vision.  To  blink  the 
question  is  to  shut  one's  eyes  to  it,  to 
make  oneself  wilfully  blind  to  it.  A 
horse's  blinkers  are  the  leather  plates 
put  before  his  eyes  to  prevent  his  seeing. 
Nor  ought  it  to  startle  us  to  find  the 
simple  form  of  the  word  derived  from  a 
frequentative,  as  blinselnj  blindselen.  For 
this,  I  believe,  is  a  much  more  frequent 
phenomenon  than  is  commonly  thought, 
and  an  instance  has  lately  been  given  in 
the  case  of  blend.  Words  aiming  at  the 
direct  representation  of  natural  sounds 
are  apt  to  appear  in  the  first  instance  in 
the  frequentative  form. 

To  BliBsoin.,  Of  sheep,  to  desire  the 
male.  N.  blesme^  on.  blasma^  to  blissom, 
from  blctTy  a  ram. — Egillson. 

Blister.  Du.  bluysterj  Lat.  pustula, 
Pusuluy  a  bubble,  bhster,  pimple.  Both 
the  English  and  the  Latin  word  are  from 
the  notion  of  blowing,  expressed  by  cog- 
nate roots,  which  differ  only  in  the  in- 
sertion or  omission  of  an  /  after  the 
initial  b. 

The  E.  blister  must  be  referred  to  AS. 
blasany  to  blow,  whence  blast,  bluster,  to 
blow  in  gusts,  to  puff  and  be  noisy,  Bav. 
blaustem,  to  breathe  hard,  while  Lat. 
pusttila,  pusula,  must  be  classed  with 
forms  like  Gr.  ^vamy  to  blow,  o.  bausen, 
busten,  pausten,  Svf^pusta,  to  blow,  puff, 
swell. 

The  /,  it  must  be  observed,  in  imitative 
roots  is  an  exceedingly  movable  element, 
and  easily  changes  its  place,  or  is  in- 
serted or  omitted.  Thus  we  have  blab 
and  babble,  bubble  and  blubber,  Langued. 
blauca  and  Fr.  bonder,  to  bubble,  buckle, 
blouquette  and  bouclette,  a  little  buckle,  w. 
f>^i^gyplisgj  shells,  husks,  KoApisg,  pods, 
blisters. 

Blithe.  Goth,  bleitks,  mild,  merciful ; 
ON.  blidr,  mild,  gentle  ;  OHG.  blide,  Du. 
blijde,  as  in  E.  blithe,  jovful.    See  Bless. 

To  Bloat.— Bloatea.— -Bloater.  To 
blote,  to  swell,  also  to  set  a  smoking  or 
drying  by  the  fire.— Bailey.    ON.  blautr, 

soft,  soaked.    Sw.  blot,  Dan.  blod,  soft. 

Sw.  biota,  lagga  i  blot,  to  soak,  to  steep. 
Hence  E.  otoated,  having  an  unsound 
swollen  look,  as  if  soaked  in  water.  In 
like  manner  the  Fin.  kostua,  signifying 
in  the  first  instance  to  soak,  is  a&o  used 
in  the  sense  of  swelling  ;  kosHa,  subhu- 
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midus,  inde  himiiditate  tumidus.     Sw. 

blotfisk,  fish  which  is  set  to  soak  in  water 

preparatory   to   cooking,    cured  fish— 

Ihre.    When  fish  under  this  name  was 

imported  into  England,  it  was  naturally 

supposed  that  the  signification  of  the 

first  element  of  the  word  had  reference 

to  the  process  by  which  it  was  cured, 

and  hence  to  blote  has  been  supposed  to 

mean  to  smoke,  to  cure  by  smoke. 

I  have  more  smoke  in  my  mouth  than  wouM 
blote  a  hundred  herrings. — B.  and  F.  in  Nares. 

You  stink  like  so  many  hloat-herrinp  newly 
taken  out  of  the  chimney. — B.  Jonson,  Ibid. 

Blob.— Bleb.  Blob,  a  bubble,  a  blister ; 

a  small  lump  of  anything  thick,  viscid,  or 

dirty  ;  bleb,  a  drop  of  water,  a  bubble,  a 

blister,  a  blain. — HaL  Blob,  blab,  a  small 

globe  or  bubble  of  any  liquid,  a  blister,  a 

blot  or  spot,  as  a  blab  of  mk. — ^Jam. 

Though  both  his  eyes  should — drop  out  like 
blobbes  or  droppes  of  water. — Z,  Boyd  in  Jam. 

From  blabber,  blobber,  blubber,  repre- 
senting the  dashing  of  water,  the  radical 
syllable  is  taken  to  signify  a  separate 
element  of  the  complex  image,  a  bubble 
formed  or  a  drop  dashed  off  in  the  col- 
lective agritation.  So  from  sputter  is 
formed  ^ot,  a  detached  portion  of  the 
agitated  liquid,  or  the  mark  which  it 
makes.  And  so  from  squatter,  to  dash 
liquid,  is  formed  squad,  sloppy  dirt,  a 
separate  portion.  See  Blot.  Gael.  pUik, 
noise  of  liquor  in  a  half-filled  cask,  sound 
as  of  a  stone  falling  suddenly  in  water, 
any  soft  unwieldy  lump  ;  piub-^heann,  a 
lumpish  head ;  piuback,  givinp;  a  sound  of 
the  foregoing  nature,  speaking  rapidly 
and  inarticulately. 

Block.  The  stem  or  trunk  of  a  tree. 
— Bailey.  A  solid  mass  of  wood,  stone, 
or  the  like.  Hence,  to  block  up  the  way, 
to  close  it  with  a  solid  mass.  Gael,  bloc, 
round,  orbicular.  Fr.  bloc,  blot,  a  block 
or  log  ;  en  bloc,  in  bulk,  in  the  lump  or 
mass,  taken  altogether.  It  may  be  formed 
like  clot,  clod,  blot,  Sc.  blad,  from  the 
sound  of  a  small  mass  of  something  soft 
thrown  s^inst  the  ground.  See  Blot 
The  primary  meaning  would  thus  be  a 
small  mass  of  anything,  an  unformed 
mass,  as  distinguished  from  things  fa* 
bricated  out  of  it,  the  unhewn  bole  of  a 
tree,  any  lump  or  mass  of  things. 

Blond.  Fr.  blond,  light  yellow,  straw- 
coloured,  flaxen ;  also  (in  hawks  or  stags) 
bright  tawny  or  deer-coloured. — Cotgr. 
Diez  suggests  that  the  word  may  bej& 
nasalised  form  of  ON.  blaud,  Dan.  blod, 
soft,  weak,  in  the  sense  of  a  soft  tint,  a 
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sopposition  which  is  apparently  supported 
by  the  use  of  the  word  blikU  in  Austria 
for  a  weak,  pale  tint — Schmid.  It  is 
probably  connected  with  Pol.  blady^  pale, 
wan.  It  biado  (of  which  the  evidence 
exists  in  biadetto^  bluish,  sbiadare^  to 
grow  pale),  blue,  pale  ;  biavOy  blue,  straw- 
coloured  (Diez,  Florio).  OFr.  blois^  blot, 
blue;  bloi,  blond,  yellow,  blue,  white 
(Roquefort).  Prov.  blot,  blou,  fair  in 
colour,  as  the  skin  or  hair.  It  should  be 
remarked  that  the  Du.  blond  is  used  in 
the  sense  of  the  livid  colour  of  a  bruise 
as  well  as  in  that  of  flaxen,  yellowish ; 
blond  en  blaauw  sltuuty  to  beat  one  black 
and  blue;  bhndheid,  couleur  livide. — 
Habna. 

Blood.— Bleed.  Du.  bloed,  G.  blut 
Doubdess  named  for  the  same  reason  as 
Du.  bloedsely  £.  diaL  blooth,  G.  bluthe,  a 
flower,  from  the  bright  colour  which 
these  objects  exhibit,  from  G.  bluhen,  to 
glow.  Both  blut  and  bliithe  are  written 
bluat  by  Otfried,  and  bliihen  is  used  in 
the  Swabian  dialect  in  the  sense  of  bleed, 
—Schmid.  Erploten,  to  be  red  with 
rage.— Schilter.     See  Blow,  2. 

Bloom.  The  bright-coloured  part  to 
pbnts  which  prepares  the  seed,  a  deli- 
cately-colourea  down  on  fruits,  the  bright 
colour  of  the  cheeks. 

The  son  was  bnrcht  and  srhynand  clere, 

And  armooris  that  bamyst  were 

Swa  hUmyt  with  the  sunnys  heme 

That  an  the  land  was  in  a  leme. — Barbour. 

Du.  bloemen,  to  bloom  or  flower,  pro- 
perly to  shine  with  bright  colours ; 
biome^  bUemsely  ON.  bldmi,  blomstr,  a 
flower.  A  parallel  form  with  on.  lidmry 
^Ume^  gleam. 

BloMom.  AS.  blosa^  blosma,  blosima, 
Du.  bhseniy  Lat.  Jlos,  a  flower.  Du. 
tlosen,  to  be  red,  to  blush ;  blose,  redness, 
the  brieht  colour  of  the  cheeks  ;  AS. 
^AiAf,  blysay  ON.  bfys,  Dan.  blus,  a  torch  ; 
hliase^  to  glow,  to  blaze,  to  flame ;  PLD. 
W»w,  bUuster,  a  blaze,  bleustem,  bleistem, 
10  glisten ;  Russ.  blistafy  to  shine  ;  Sw. 
WW/,  a  flower. 

Parallel  forms  with  an  initial  gl  and  / 

*«  ON.  flossi,  a  fiame,  r/Ki'Jtf,  to  sparlde ; 

C|rf,  shme ;  glasi,  sptendour ;  E.  gloss, 

pistcr ;  Sc.  glose,  to  blaze  ;  Ir.  glus,  ON. 

«JJ,  light,   E.    lustre,   brilliancy.      See 
Blow. 

Blot,  Blotch.  ThtG,platsch/ putsch/ 
puUsJ  klatsch!  represent  the  sound  of 
^^lig  liquid,  of  a  blow  with  something 
soft  or  flat  From  similar  representa- 
tions of  sound  are  fonned  C.  pladdem,  to 
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gush,  to  fall  (of  liquids)  in  abundance,  to 
dabble  in  water ;  plcUsckem,  to  patter,  to 

fall  with  a  plashing  noise ;  Swiss piadem, 

plattem,  to  dabble  in  water,  to  splash,  to 

dirty,  (of  cattle)  to  dung,  whence  plader, 

platter,  kuh-plider,  cow-dung,  Dan.  diaL 
blatte,  to  dash  down,  fall  down  ;  blat, 
blatte,  a  small  portion  of  anything  wet ; 
en  blat  vand,  skam,  a  drop  of  water  or 
of  filth  ;  blak'blatte,  a  drop  of  ink ;  ko- 
blatt,  Sw.  kobladde,  a  cow-dung.  Sc.  blad, 
a  heavy  fall  of  rain  (to  be  compared  with 
G.  platz-regen,  a  pelting  shower).  *  It's 
bladding  on  o'  weet,'  the  rain  is  driving 
on.  Blad,  a  dirty  spot  on  the  cheek,  a 
lump  of  anything  soft ;  to  blad,  to  slap, 
to  strike  with  something  soft  or  flat. 
Carinthian  ploutschen,  to  dash  down 
water  ;  pioutsche,  great  leaf  of  cabbage. 

Y'xn,  plattata,  to  slap,  to  strike  with  such 
a  sound  as  the  Germans  represent  by  the 

syllable  klatsch  /  Platti,  a  sound  of  such 
a  nature,  a  blot  or  spot  Dan.  plet,  a 
blot,  spot ;  pietter  i  solen,  spots  in  the 
sun.  E.  plot  of  land  is  a  spot  or  small 
portion  of  land.  Sw.  plottra,  to  squander, 
properly  to  scatter  liquid  ;  to  scribble, 
to  blot  paper;  piotterwis,  in  scattered 
morsels,  bit    by  bit.     Wendish    blodo, 

bloto,  mud. — Stalder  in  v.  piadem,  Fr. 
blotter,  to  blot ;  blotte,  bloutre,  a  lump,  a 
clod. — Cot  Then  as  a  drop  of  liquid  or 
lump  of  something  soft  spreads  itself  out 
on  falling  to  the  ground,  j^  blottir,  to  squat 
or  lie  close. 

The  form  blotch  answers  to  Swiss 
piatschen,  which  represents  the  sound  of 
something  broad  falling  into  the  water  or 
on  the  ground,  of  water  dashing  in  a 
vessel  or  splashing  over.  Ein  platsch 
milch,  a  gush  of  milk ;  plaisch-voll, 
piatt-voU,  piaU-voll,  splashmg  full,  full 
to  overflowing. — Stalder.  Plotx,  a  blow, 
or  the  sound  of  it ;  bldtz,  a  spot  or  blot. 
— Schwenck.    £.  blotch,  to  spot  or  blot. 

If  no  man  can  like  to  be  smutted  and  hlatcfud 
in  his  face,  let  us  learn  more  to  detest  the  spots 
and  blots  of  the  souL — Harmar  in  R. 

Blotch-paper,  blotting-paper.—-  Hal 

Blot  at  Backgammon.  See  Back- 
gammon. 

Blow.  Apparently  from  the  livid  mark 
produced  by  a  blow  on  the  body.  Du. 
blaeuw,  blue,  livid ;  blaeuwe  ooghe,  Fris. 
en  blau  ach,  a  black  eye ;  Du.  blaeuwen, 
blowen,  to  strike  ;  blauwel,  a  beater. — 
Kil.  PI.  D.  blduen,h\aM  schlagen ;  blawels, 
livid  marks.     Fris.  blodelsa  andblawelsa. 
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wound  and  bruise.  'Si  ouis  alium  ad 
sanguinis  effusionem  vel  livorem  vulgo 
blawe  dictum  laBserit'  *Ad  livorem  et 
sanguinem,  quod  bloot  et  blawe  dicimus.' 
—  Hamburgh  Archives,  A.D.  1292,  in 
Brem.  Wtb.  *Nis  hir  nauder  blaw  ni 
blodelsa/  there  is  here  neither  bruise  nor 
wound. — Wiarda.  OFr.  blau^  coup,  tache, 
meurtrissure — Roquefort,  a  blow,  a  bruise. 

On  the  other  hand,  OHG.  bliuwan^  mhg. 
bliuwen^  G.  blduen,  to  beat  with  a  mallet, 
can  hardly  be  separated  from  Goth. 
bUs^wan,  to  beat 

To  Blow,  1.  AS.bfawan,  to  blow,  to 
breathe  ;  G.  blahen^  to  puff  up,  to  inflate, 
a  parallel  form  with  blasen^  to  blow.  In 
like  manner  Lat.  fla-re^  to  blow,  corre- 
sponds with  Svf.Jlasa^  to  puff,  to  breathe 
hard. 

To  Blow,  2.  To  come  into  flower,  to 
show  flower.  The  primary  sense  is  to 
shine,  to  exhibit  bright  colours,  to  glow. 
Du.  bloedeUy  bloeyen^  bloemen,  florere. — 
KU.  G.  bliihen^  to  shine  with  bright 
colours,  to  blossom,  to  flourish.  From 
the  same  root  which  gives  the  designa- 
tion of  the  bloody  the  red  fluid  of  the 
body  ;  and  closely  allied  with  Du.  blosen, 
to  be  red,  and  the  forms  mentioned  under 
Blossom.  Swab,  bluh,  blut^  blusi,  a 
flower;  OHG.  bluod,  bldtj  G.  bliithe, 
bloom,  flower ;  w.  blodyn,  a  flower. 

Parallel  forms  with  an  initial  gl  are 
ON.  giddy  £.  glede,  glowing  coal ;  Du. 
gloederiy  gloeyen^  G.  gluhefiy  to  glow. 

Blowzy.  Tumbled,  disordered  in 
head-dress.  Blowxe,  a  fat,  red-faced 
bloted  wench,  or  one  whose  head  is 
dressed  like  a  slattern. — B.  PL  D .  plusen^ 
to  disorder,  especially  with  respect  to  the 
hair.  Sik  piusen  is  said  of  fowls  when 
they  plume  themselves  with  their  beak. 
Sik  upplustem,  when  the  feathers  of  a 
bird  are  staring  from  anger  or  bad  health ; 
iflustigplusigy  toused,  disordered ;  plus- 
trig  J  ^f^  birds)  having  the  feathers  star- 
ing or  disordered;  (of  men)  having  a 
swollen  bloated  face  or  disordered  hair. 
— Danneil. 

To  Blabber.  —  Bludder.  >-  Bluther. 
These  are  closely  allied  forms,  marking 
some  difference  in  application  from  that 
of  blabber,  blebber,  bladder,  by  the  modi- 
fied vowel  The  radical  image  is  the 
sound  made  by  the  dashing  of  water, 
whence  the  expression  is  extended  to 
noises  made  by  the  mouth  in  crying,  in 
rapid  or  indistinct  utterance.  The  radi- 
cal sense  is  shown  in  Gael  piubratch, 
plubartaick,  a  paddling  in  water,  a  con- 
tinued noise  of  agitated  water,  a  gurgling 
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^"^  SH^^^^'^^'  //v^^ifir,  one  who  speab 
indistinctly  and  rapidly ;  PLD.  blubbem, 
to  make  bubbles  in  drinking,  to  sputter 
or  speak  in  an  explosive  manner;  bhb^ 
bentf  flubbemi  to  blurt  out — Deutscb. 
Mundart.  v.  51. 

To  blubber,  in  E.,  is  confined  to  the 
broken  sound  made  by  the  internal  flow 
of  tears  in  crying.  Blubbered  cheeks  are 
cheeks  bedabbl^  with  tears.  It  is  how- 
ever provincially  used  in  the  original 
sense.  *  The  water  blubbers  up'  (Mrs  Ba- 
ker), where  the  word  may  be  compared 
with  Bohem.  blubonciti,  to  bubble  up,  to 
boiL  And,  as  bubbles  are  formed  by  the 
agitation  of  water,  blubber  comes  to  sig- 
nify bubble,  foam.  '  Blober  upon  water, 
bouteillis.' — Palsgr. 

And  at  his  mouth  a  blubber  stode  of  feme. 

Chaucer. 

In  modem  speech  the  noun  is  chiefly 
used  for  the  coating  of  fat  by  which  the 
whale  is  enveloped,  consisting  of  a  net- 
work or  frothy  structure  of  vessels  filled 
with  oil. 

It  does  not  impair  the  representative 
power  of  the  word  when  the  final  b  in  the 
radical  syllable  of  blubber  is  exchanged 
for  a  ^  in  Sc.  bludder,  bluther,  to  make  a 
noise  with  the  mouth  in  taking  liquid ;  to 
disfigure  the  face  with  weeping. — ^Jann. 

Her  sweet  bloderii  face. — Chaucer. 
Bav.  blodem,  plodem,  V\JD,piudem,  to 
gabble,  jabber,  chatter.  Plodem,  to 
sound  like  water,  to  gush.  —  Deutsch. 
Mund.  ii.  92.  Pludem,  to  guggle,  sound 
like  water  gushing  out  of  a  narrow  open- 
ing ;  to  flap  like  loose  clothes. — Schmel- 
ler. 

Blue.  OHG.  blao,  blawj  It  biavo, 
Prov.  blau,  fem.  blava. 

Notwithstanding  the  little  apparent 
resemblance,  I  have  httle  doubt  in  identi- 
fying the  foreeoing  with  W.  glas,  blue, 
green,  grey,  pale ;  Gael,  flas,  pale,  wan. 
The  interchange  of  an  initial  ^/,^/,  or^, 
br,  is  very  frequent.  We  may  cite  for 
example  G.  gliihen,  blUhen,  E.  glow,  blow; 
Or.  yX^x'^v,  /3Xi/xf  V,  a  herb ;  or.  /S^Xavoci 
Lat  glansj  Ir.  glaodh  and  blaodk,  a 
shout ;  glagairea^kd  and  blagaireackd,  a 
blast,  boasting;  Bret  bru%,  W.  grug;, 
heath.  We  thus  identify  the  Celtic  glai 
with  G.  bla^s,  pale ;  OFr.  bloes,  blais,  blot, 
blue ;  blazir,  to  make  blue,  and  thence, 
to  fade,  to  spot,  to  bruise — Roqucf. ; 
Langued.  blazi,  faded,  withered,  bruised ; 
Prov.  blezir,  to  fade,  grow  pale,  dirty.— 
Raynouard.  The  usual  interchange  of  a 
Rnal  8  and  d  connects  these  with  PoL 
blady,  pale,  wan,  blednia^,  to  fade;  It* 
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hiatb^  blae,  pale,  the  evidence  of  which 
is  seen  in  biadetiOy  bluish,  and  sbiadare^ 
to  become  pale  or  wan. — Flor.  Hence 
we  pass  to  Prov.  blahir^  to  become  pale 
or  uvid,  in  the  same  way  as  from  It 
tradire  to  Fr.  trakir.  The  change  from 
a  medial  d  Xo  v  \%  still  more  familiar. 
We  find  accordingly  It  sbiavare,  as  well 
as  dnadofty  to  become  pale,  and  bitruo 
(Diez),  as  well  as  Hado^  blue  The 
Romance  bkn/e  is  moreover,  like  the 
Celtic  gl€LS^  applied  to  green  as  well  as 
blue.  Blavoyer,  verdoyer,  devenir  vert ; 
blazHnfy  verdure^  herbe. — Roquefort 

Hence  we  may  explain  the  origin  of  the 
It  biaday  biavay  com,  originally  growing 
com,  from  the  brilliant  green  of  the  young 
com  in  die  spring,  contrasted  with  the 
brown  tint  of  the  uncultivated  country. 
^BtadHytMtX/^  le  semente  ancora  in  erba.' 
— AltierL  Bladunty  blandum,  in  plur. 
scgctes  virentes.  —  Dief.  Supp.  The 
gradual  change  of  colour  in  the  growing 
plant  from  a  bright  green  to  the  yellow 
tint  of  the  reap^  com  (still  designated 
by  the  term  biadd)  may  perhaps  explain 
the  singular  vacillation  in  the  meaning  of 
the  WMavo^  which  is  rendered  by  Florio, 
pale  straw-coloured.  It  is  remarkable 
however  that  the  E.  bloke  (identical  with 
AS.  bloc,  G-  bUichy  pale)  is  provincially 
used  in  the  sense  of  yellow. 

The  Du.  blond  IS  also  applied  to  the 
livid  colour  of  a  bruise,  as  well  as  the 
yellowish  colour  of  the  hair.  OFr.  bloij 
blond,  jaune,  bleu  et  blanc. — Roquefort. 
Thus  it  becomes  difficult  to  separate  Mid. 
Lat  blavusy  blue,  from  the  Lat  flavusy 
yellow,  BohenL^/c7«^,  yellowish  red,  Pol. 
Plowy^  pale  yellow,  discoloured  (flowieiy 
to  grow  yellow,  to  lose  colour,  to  fade), 
G.  falby  and  E.  fallow^  fawn-coloured, 
retidish  yellow,    v 

Blnft  Du.  blafy  planus,  sequus  et 
amplus,  superficie  plani,  non  rotund^^; 
hlaf  aenstght  facies  plana  et  ampla,  a 
bluff  countenance ;  blaf  van  voorhoofty 
fronto,  having  a  bluff  forehead,  a  fore- 
head not  sloping  but  rising  straight  up. — 
Kil  So  a  bluA  shore  is  opposed  to  a 
sloping  shore.  Blaffarty  a  plain  coin 
without  image  or  superscription.  —  Kil. 
A  bluff  manner,  a  plain  unomamented 
manner. 

The  word  is  probably  derived  in  the 
first  instance  from  the  sound  of  some- 
thing Ming  flat  upon  the  ground  Du. 
ploffen^  to  fan  suddenly  on  the  ground, 
to  plump  into  the  water. — Halma.  It 
then  signifies  something  done  at  once, 
and  not  introduced  by  degrees  or  cere- 
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monious  preparations  ;  a  shore  abruptly 
rising,  or  an  abrupt  manner. 

In  like  manner  from  an  imitation  of 
the  same  sound  by  the  syllable  plomp^ 
Du.  plomPy  abrupt,  rustic,  blunt  See 
Blunt 

Blunder.  The  original  meaning  of 
blunder  seems  to  be  to  dabble  in  water, 
from  an  imitation  of  the  sound.  It  is  a 
nasal  form  of  such  words  as  blother^ 
bluttery  bluiteTy  all  representing  the 
agitation  of  liquids,  and  then  generally 
idle  talk.  Dan.  piudder,  earth  and  water 
mixed  together,  puddle,  idle  talk  ;  piud' 
drej  to  dabble  in  the  mud,  to  puddle,  mix 
up  turf  and  water.  Then  with  the  nasal, 
E.  dial  to  blunder  water,  to  stir  or  pud- 
dle, to  make  water  thick  and  muddy  ; 
and  metaphorically,  blunder,  confusion, 
trouble. — HaL  I  blonder,  je  perturbe. — 
Palsgr. 

To  shuffle  and  digress  so  as  by  any  means 
whatever  to  3/ifiii2^  an  adversary. — Ditton  in  R. 

ON.  glundr,  sloppy  drink;  glundra,  to 
distturb,  to  confound. 

Analogous  forms  are  Du.  blanssen,  in 
't  water  dobbelen,  to  dabble — Biglotton ; 
E.  to  blunge  clay,  to  mix  it  up  with  water. 
—HaL 

To  blunder  is  then,  for  the  same  rea- 
son as  the  synonymous  dabble,  used  for 
the  work  of  an  unskilful  performer. 
Blunderer  or  blunt  worker^  hebefactor. 
— Pr.  Pm. 

What  blunderer  is  yonder  that  playeth  diddil. 
He  findeth  fialse  measures  out  of  his  fond  fiddik 

Skelton  in  R. 

Hence  a  blunder,  an  iU-done  job^  a 
mistake. 

Like  drunken  sots  about  the  street  we  roam  : 
Well  knows  the  sot  he  has  a  certain  home. 
Yet  knows  not  how  to  find  the  uncertain  place, 
And  blunders  on  and  staggers  every  pace. 

Dryden  in  R. 

The  word  is  here  synonymous  with 
flounder,  the  original  meaning  of  which 
is,  like  Du.  flodderen  (Weiland),  to  work 
in  mud  or  water.  To  blunder  out  a 
speech,  to  bring  it  out  hastily  with  a 
spluttering  noise.  G.  herauspoltem  or 
herausplatzen,  to  blurt  or  blunder  out 
something. — Kiittner. 

See  Blurt,  Blunt,  Bodge. 

Blunderbuss.  P1.D.  buller-bak,  bul- 
ler-jaan,  Sw.  buller-bas,  a  blustering  fel- 
low ;  G.  polter-hans,  one  who  performs 
his  business  with  much  noise,  bawling, 
and  bustle ;  polterer,  a  blunderbuss, 
blunderhead,  a  boisterous  violent  man. — 
Kiittner.  From  G.  bullem,  poltem,  to 
make  a  noise.    The  Du.  has  donder-bus^ 
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a  blunderbuss,  from  the  loud  report ;  bus, 
a  fire-arm. — Halma. 

Blunket.  A  light  blue  colour.  Pol. 
bUkitj  azure,  blue.  Probably  radicaUy 
identical  with  E.  bleak,  pale,  wan,  as  the 
senses  of  paleness  and  blue  colour  very 
generally  run  into  each  other. 

Blunt.  Before  attempting  to  explain 
the  formation  of  the  word,  it  will  be  well 
to  point  out  a  sense,  so  different  from 
that  in  which  it  is  ordinarily  used,  that  it 
is  not  easy  to  discover  the  connection. 
Bare  and  blunt,  naked,  void. 

It  chaunst  a  sort  of  merchants  which  were  yfoni 
To  skim  those  coasts  for  bondmen  there  to  buy- 
Arrived  in  this  isle  though  bare  and  blunt 
To  inquire  for  slaves. — ^F.  Q. 

The  large  plains — 

Stude  blunt  of  beistis  and  of  treis  bare, — D.  V. 

A  modification  of  the  same  root,  without 
the  nasal,  appears  with  the  same  mean- 
ing in  Swiss  blutt,  naked,  bare,  unfledged  ; 
Sw.  blott,  G.  bloss,  It.  biotto,  biosso,  naked, 
poor ;  Sc.  blout,  blait, 

Woddis,  forestis,  with  naked  bewis  blout 
Stude  strippit  of  thare  wede  in  every  hout. — D.  V. 

The  blait  body,  the  naked  body.— 
Jamieson.  The  two  senses  are  also 
united  in  Gael,  maol,  bald,  without  horns, 
blunt,  edgeless,  pointless,  bare,  without 
foliage,  foolish,  silly.  Maolaick,  to  make 
bare  or  blunt. 

Now  the  Swiss  bluntsch,  blunsch,  is 
used  to  represent  the  sound  which  is 
imitated  in  English  and  other  languages 
1)y  the  syllable //«/m/,  viz.  the  sound  of  a 
round  heavy  body  falling  into  the  water ; 
bluntschen,  to  make  a  noise  of  such  a 
nature,  to  plump  into  the  water.— Stalder. 
A  similar  sound  is  represented  by  the 
syllables  plotz,  plutz — Kiittner ;  whence 
'Dm, piotsen,pionsen,plompen,X.o  fall  into 
the  water;  G.  platz-regen,  a  pelting 
shower  of  rain.  We  have  then  the  ex- 
pressions, nut  etwas  heraus-platsen,  or 
herons plumpen,  to  blunt  a  thing  out,  to 
blurt,  blunder,  or  blab  out  a  thing — 
Kiittner ;  to  bring  it  suddenly  out,  like  a 
thing  thrown  down  with  a  noise,  such  as 
that  represented  by  the  syllables  bluntsch, 
plots,  plump;  to  plump  out  with  it 
Swab^  piatzen,  to  throw  a  thing  violently 
down. 

Peradventure  it  were  good  rather  to  keep  in 
good  silence  thyself  than  blunt  forth  rudely. — 
Sir  T.  More  in  Richardson. 

The  term  blunt  is  then  applied  to  things 

done  suddenly,  without  preparation. 

Fathers  are 
Won  by  degrees,  not  bluntly  as  our  masters 
Or  wronged  friends  are. — Ford  in  R. 
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A  blunt  manner  is  an  unpolished,  un< 
ceremonious  manner,  exactly  correspond- 
ing to  the  G.  plump.  Plump  mit  etwas 
umgehen,  ta  handle  a  thmg  bluntly, 
awkwardly,  rudely. — Kiittner. 

It  is  from  this  notion  of  suddenness, 
absence  of  preparation,  that  the  sense  of 
bare,  naked,  seems  to  be  derived.  To 
speak  bluntly  is  to  teU  the  naked  truth, 
Sw.  blotta  sanningen.  The  syllables  bkt, 
blunt,  plump,  and  the  like,  represent  the 
sound  not  only  of  a  thing  falling  into  the 
water,  but  of  something  soft  thrown  on 
the  ground,  as  Sw.  plump,  a  blot,  Dan. 
pludse,  to  plump  down,  Dan.  dial,  blatte, 
to  fall  down,  fling  down ;  blat,  a  portion 
of  something  wet,  as  cow-dung. — Mol- 
bech.  Then  as  a  wet  lump  lies  where  it 
is  thrown,  it  is  taken  as  the  type  of  ever>'- 
thing  inactive,  dull,  heavy,  insensible,  and 
these  qualities  are  expressed  by  both 
modifications  of  the  root,  with  or  with- 
out the  nasal,  as  in  E.  blunt,  Sc.  bltut, 
dull,  sheepish. 

Then  oometh  indevotion,  through  which  a  man 
is  so  blontt  and  hath  swiche  languor  in  his  soul, 
that  he  may  neither  rede  ne  sing  in  holy  chirche. 

Chaucer,  in  Richardson. 

We  Phenicianis  nane  sa  blait  breistis  has. — D.  V. 
Non  obtusa  adeo  gestamus  pectora  Poeni. 

Sc  Blaitie-bum,  a  simpleton,  stupid 
fellow,  and  in  the  same  sense,  a  bluntie. 
Du.  blutten,  homo  stolidus,  obtusus,  ina- 
nis. — Kil. 

*A  blade  reason'  is  used  by  Piers 
Plowman  for  a  pointless,  inefifectual  rea- 
son. Thus  we  are  brought  to  what  is  now 
the  most  ordinary  meaning  of  the  word 
blunt,  viz.  the  absence  of  sharpness,  the 
natural  connection  of  which  with  the 
Qualities  above  mentioned  is  shown  by 
the  use  of  the  Latin  obtusus  in  the  fore^ 
going  passages.  An  active  intelligent 
lad  is  said  to  be  sharp,  and  it  is  the  con- 
verse of  this  metaphor  when  we  speak  of 
a  knife  which  will  not  cut  as  a  blunt 
knife.  The  word  dtill,  it  will  be  observed, 
is  used  in  both  senses,  of  a  knife  which 
will  not  cut,  and  an  unintelligent,  inactive 
person.  Swiss  bluntschi^  a  thick  and 
plump  person. — Stalder. 

It  will  bQ  seen  that  the  G.  plump,  re- 
spectin|^  the  origin  of  which  we  cannot 
doubt,  is  used  in  most  of  tbe  senses  for 
which  we  have  above  been  attempting 
to  accoimt.  Plump,  rough,  unwrought, 
heavy,  clumsy,  massive,  thick,  and, 
figuratively,  clownish,  raw,  unpolished, 
rude,  heavy,  dull,  blockish,  awkward. 
— Kiittner.  Plomp,  hebes,  obtusus,  stu- 
pidus,  plumbeus,  ang.  blunt — KiL 
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Id  like  manner  from  the  sound  of  a 
lump  thrown  on  the  ground,  imitated  by 
.the  syllable  boty  is  formed  Du.  bot^  botte^ 
a  blow ;  bot-voet^  a  club  foot ;  bot^  plump, 
sudden,  blunt,  dull,  stupid,  rude,  flat. 
Botzemn^  to  say  bluntly. — Halma. 

To  ffior.  To  blur,  to  render  indis- 
tinct, to  smear;  blur,  a  smear,  a  blot. 
liaLv.pUrr,  geplerr,  a  mist  before  the  eyes ; 
plerren,  a  blotch,  discoloured  spot  on  the 
skin. 

The  word  is  probably  a  parallel  form 
with  Sp.  barrar,  to  blur,  blot,  and  E,  bur, 
a  mistiness,  representing  in  the  first  in- 
stance an  indistinct  sound,  then  applied 
to  indistinct  vision;  but  it  may  arise 
from  the  notion  of  dabbling  in  the  wet 
So.  bludder,  bluther,  blubber,  to  make  a 
noise  with  the  mouth,  to  disfigure  with 
crying.  E.  dial  bluter,  to  blubber,  to 
blot,  to  dirty;  to  blore,  to  roar. — HaL 
Swiss  hlodem,  to  sound  like  water  boil- 
ing, to  nimble ;  Bav.  pfludem,  to  make  a 
noise  in  boiling;  piudem,  to  guggle; 
blodem^pi&dem,  to  chatter,  gabble.  Dan. 
pluddre,  to  dabble,  to  jabber,  gabble ; 
S V.  dial  blurra,  burra,  to  talk  quick  and 
indistinctly ;  bladdra,  blarra,  to  blurt  out, 
to  chatter.  The  elision  of  the  d  is  veiv 
common,  as  in  Du.  bidder,  blaere,  a  blaa- 
der;  ader,  aere,  an  ear  of  com,  &c.  For 
the  parallelism  of  blur  and  ^rrcomp.  E. 
blotch  and  botch,  splurt  and  spirt,  Du. 
hlaffen  and  baffen^  to  bark,  G.  blasen  and 
bausen,  to  blow.     See  Burr,  Slur. 

To  Blurtw  To  bring  out  suddenly  with 
an  explosive  sound  of  the  mouth.  Sc.  a 
hUrt  of  greeting,  a  burst  of  tears. — ^Jam. 
Related  to  blutter,  bludder,  as  splurt  to 
splutter.  To  splirt,  to  spurt  out. — Hal. 
It.  boccheggiare^  to  maJce  mouths,  or 
blurt  with  one's  mouth;  chicchere,  a 
fiurt  with  one's  fingers,  or  blurt  with  one's 
mouth.— FL 

Blnah.  Du.  dlose,  blosken,  the  red 
colour  of  the  cheeks ;  Dan.  blus,  a  torch ; 
blusse,  to  blaie,  to  glow ;  blusse  i  ansigtet, 
to  blush.  PLD.  bluse,  bleuster,  a  bbze, 
beacon  fire,  De  bakke  bleustem,  the 
checks  glow. — Brem.  Wtb.  See  Blossonu 
Bluster.  To  blow  in  puffs,  blow  vio- 
lently, swagger.  An  augmentative  from 
blast  Bav.  blasten,  blaustem,  to  snuff, 
lo  be  out  of  temper. — Schmeller. 

Boa.  A  large  snake.  It.  boa,  bora, 
any  filthy  mud,  mire,  puddle,  or  bog ;  also 
a  certain  venomous  serpent  that  lives  in 
the  mud,  and  swimmeth  very  well,  and 
grows  to  a  great  bigness. — Fl.  Boa, 
stellio,  lacerta,  cocodrillus;  lindwurm. — 
l^icC  Sttpp» 
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Boar.  AS.  bar,  Du.  beer.  As  the  AS. 
has  also  eafor,  and  Du.  ever-swin,  it  is 
probable  that  ^^orhas  no  radical  identity 
with  G.  eber,  Lat.  aper. 

Board.  Du.  berd,  G.  brett,  a  board  or 
plank.  AS.  bord,  an  edge,  table,  margin. 
Du.  boord,  a  margin,  edge,  border.  Fr. 
bord,  edge,  margin.  ON.  bord,  a  border, 
outward  edge,  board,  table,  whence  bord- 
vidr,  literaQy  edge-wood,  i.  e.  planks  or 
boards. 

Med  endil5ngum  baenum  var  umbuiz  &  ht!isum 
uppi,  reistrupp^0ri^-v»d&'autanverdomthaukom 
sva  sem  vigg]nrdlat  vaeri. — Sverris  Saga,  c.  156. 
— along  the  town  preparations  were  made  up  on 
the  houses,  planks  raised  up  outside  the  roofs, 
like  the  parapets  {viggyrdil,  war-girdle)  raised 
on  board  a  ship  in  a  naval  engagement. 

*  Boast.  Explained  by  Jam.  to 
threaten,  to  endeavour  to  terrify. 

Scho  wald  nocht  tell  for  bost  nor  yeit  reward. 

Wallace. 
Tumus  thare  duke  reulis  the  middil  oist. 
With  glaive  in  hand  maid  awful  fere  and  boist. 

D.  V.  274.  29. 

The  radical  meaning  of  the  word  seems 
to  be  a  crack  or  loud  sound,  and  when 
applied  to  vaunting  language,  it  implies 
that  it  is  empty  sound.  To  brag  and 
to  crack,  both  used  in  the  sense  of  boast- 
ing, primarily  signify  loud  noise.  '  Heard 
you  the  crack  that  that  eave  ? '  Sc.  pro* 
verb  spoken  when  we  hear  an  empty 
boast — Kelly.  Boost  is  used  for  the 
crack  made  by  bursting  open. 

And  whether  be  lighter  to  breke, 

And  lasse  boost  msUdth, 

A  beggeris  bagge 

Than  an  yren  bounde  cofre  ? 

P.  P.  1.  9396,  Wright's  ed. 

From  this  root  are  formed  Sc.  bustuous, 
OE.  boistous,  violent,  strong,  large,  coarse, 
rude,  and  boisterous,  properly  noisy,  vio- 
lent ;  G.  pausten,pusten,  pustem,  to  puffl 
Comp.  G.  Puffen,  to  give  a  crack,  to  puff. 
Du.  pof,  the  sound  of  a  blow ;  poffen,  to 
puff,  to  bounce,  to  brag ;  grande  loqui, 
voce  intonare. — KiL    See  Boisterous. 

Boat,  AS.  bdt,  Du.  boot.  It.  batello, 
Fr.  bateau,  ON.  bdtr,  w.  bdd,  Gael  bdta. 

To  Bob.^Bobbin.  To  move  quickly 
up  and  down,  or  backwards  and  forwards, 
to  dangle ;  whence  bob,  a  dangling  object, 
a  smaU  lump,  a  short  thick  body,  an  end 
or  stump.  Gael  babag,  a  tassel,  fringe, 
cluster;  baban,  a  tassd,  short  pieces  of 
thread.  From  the  last  must  be  explained 
Fr.  bobine,  E.  bobbin,  a  ball  of  thread 
wrapped  round  a  little  piece  of  wood,  a 
little  Knob  hanging  by  a  piece  of  thread. 
'  Pull  the  bobbin,  my  dear,  and  the  latch 
will  fly  up.' — Red  Riding-hood. 
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To  Boby  2.  To  mock. 

So  bourdfully  takyng  Goddis  bydd3mge  or 
wordis  or  werkis  is  scorning  of  hym  as  dyden  the 
Jewis  that  bobhiden  Crist.  —  Sermon  against 
Miracle-plays,  Reliq.  Andq.  a.  45. 

In  this  sense  from  the  syllables  ba  ba  re* 
presenting  the  movement  of  the  lips, 
whence  Fr.  baboyer,  to  blabber  with  Uie 
lips ;  /aire  la  babou,  to  bob,  to  make  a 
mow  at — Cot    See  Baber-lipped. 

To  Bode.  To  portend  good  or  bad. 
AS.  bad,  gebodf  a  command,  precept,  mes- 
sage ;  boda^  a  messenger ;  bodian,  to  de- 
liver a  message,  to  make. an  announce- 
ment.   See  Bid. 

To  Bodge.   To  make  bad  work,  to  fail. 

With  this  we  charged  again  ;  but  out  alas  1 
We  bodged  again,  as  I  have  seen  a  swan 
With  bootless  labour  swim  against  the  tide. 
And   spend  her  strength  with   over-matching 
waves. — H.  VI. 

The  sound  of  a  blow  with  a  wet  or  fiat 
body  is  represented  in  G.  by  the  syUable 
patsch;  whence  patscken,  to  smack,  to 
dabble  or  paddle;  patsche,  a  puddle, 
mire,  mud.  Now  unskilful  action  is  con- 
stantly represented  by  the  idea  of  dab- 
bling; einen  patsch  thun,  to  commit  a 
blunder,  to  tail,  to  bodge.  Hast  sch& 
wid^  Patscht  f  Have  you  failed  again  ? 
Etwas  auspatscheriy  to  blurt  a  thing  out. 
— SchmeL  See  To  Botch.  Shakespear 
has  bodged  with  blood,  daubed  or  dab- 
bled wiu  blood 

Bodice.  A  woman's  stays;  formerly 
bodies,  from  fitting  close  to  the  body,  as 
Fr.  corset  from  corps.  '  A  woman's  bo- 
dies, or  a  pair  of  bodies,  corset,  corpset' 
— Sherwood's  Diet. 

Thy  bodies  bolstred  out  with  bumbost  and  with 
bagges. — Gascoigne  in  R. 

i.  e.  thy  bodice  stuffed  out  with  cotton. 

Bodkin.  Gael,  biodag,  a  dagger; 
biodeachan^  an  awL  Lith.  badyti^  to 
stick,  thrust  with  something  pointed,  as 
a  horn,  needle,  bavonet ;  Bohem.  bod,  a 
prick,  stitch;  boaak,  a  prickle,  point, 
bayonet;  bodnu,  bustiy  to  prick.  Russ. 
bodetSj  a  spur,  bodilo,  a  sting ;  bodat^  to 
butt,  strike  with  the  horns.  French 
boutevy  to  thrust,  and  E.  butty  to  push 
with  the  horns,  exhibit  another  modifi- 
cation of  the  root 

Body.  AS.  bodigy  Gael  bodkag.  It 
seems  the  same  word  with  the  G.  bottich, 
a  cask,  th&  two  being  spelt  without  ma- 
terial difference  in  the  authorities  quoted 
by  Schmeller ;  botHgy  potig^  potachay  a 
cask ;  bottich^  bodiy  the  body  of  a  shift ; 
Potahhay  ^potackay  bodies,  corpses ;  pot- 
tick^  boticn^  a  body.    In  like  manner  E. 
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trunk  and  G.  rwm^signify  a  hollow  case 
as  well  as  the  body  of  an  animal  We 
speak  of  the  barrel  of  a  horse,  meaning 
the  round  part  of  hfs  body.  The  Sp. 
barri^a^  the  beUy,  is  identical  with  Fr. 
barrtquey  a  cask. 

The  signification  of  the  root  boty  of 
which  the  E.  body  and  G.  bottick  are  de- 
rivatives, is  a  lump,  the  thick  part  of  any- 
thing, anything  protuberant,  swelling,  hol- 
low, w.  boty  a  round  body ;  bothy  the  boss 
of  a  buckler,  nave  of  a  wheel,  botkozy 
round, rounded ;  Wall  bocUyrabodiy^&r 
set,  stumpy ;  bodene^  belly,  calf  of  the  1^. 
— Grandg. 

The  primary  sense  of  body  is  then  the 
thick  round  part  of  the  living  frame,  as 
distinguished  from  the  limbs  or  lesser  di- 
visions ;  then  the  whole  n:iaterial  frame, 
as  distinguished  from  the  sentient  prin- 
ciple by  which  it  is  animated.  In  like 
manner  from  boly  signifying  anything 
spherical  or  round,  arise  E.  boUy  the  stem 
of  a  tree ;  ON.  bolry  the  trunk  of  the  animal 
body,  or  stem  of  a  tree,  body  of  a  shirt ; 

Lap.  bolly  Pally  pallegy  the  body. 

AOg.  The  word  has  probably  been 
introduced  from  Ireland,where  bogs  form 
so  large  a  feature  in  the  country.  Gael 
bog  (ec^uivalent  to  E.  gog  in  gog-mirf, 
quagmire), bob,  move,  aeitate ;  mfgadatcky 
waving,  shaking ;  then  from  the  yielding, 
unsteady  nature  of  a  soft  substance,  bogy 
soft,  moist ;  bogany  anything  soft,  a  quag* 
mire.  Ir.  bogadhy  to  stir,  shake,  toss; 
bogachy  a  bog  or  morass. 

*  To  Boggle.  Conmionly  explained 
as  if  from  Sc.  boghy  a  ghost ;  to  start 
back  as  from  a  bugbear.  '  We  start  and 
boggle  at  every  unusual  appearance,  and 
cannot  endure  the  sight  ot  the  bugbear.' 
— Glanville  in  Todd  But  the  radical 
idea  in  boggling  is  hesitation  or  waver- 
ing, and  uie  word  is  well  explained  by 
Bailey,  to  be  uncertain  what  to  do,  to 
waver,  to  scruple.  It  is  applied  to  bodily 
vacillation  in  the  Sc.  expression  hogglii^ 
an  boggliny  unsteady,  moving  backwazxis 
and  forwards. — ^Jam.  Supp.  *  The  grun 
a'  bo^lt  fin  we  geed  on  it.'  BoggUty 
quakmg,  unsteady. — Banff.  GL 

The  radical  image  is  probably  a  series 
of  broken  efforts  or  broken  movements, 
as  in  stammering  or  staggering,  repre- 
sented by  the  abruptly  sounding  syl- 
lables gagy  gogy  or  bagy  bog.  Thus  from 
gog  or  gagvfG  have  Bret  gagy  Ptg.  gagOy 
stuttering ;  Bret  gageiy  gagouUiy  I^?» 
gaguejoTy  to  stammer,  stutter ;  i^gogntirfy 
a  quagmire,  F<f}^^/^,  to  roll,  to  be  unsteady ; 
Gael,  gogadiy  nodding,  wavering,  fickle ; 
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and  ID  like  manner  from  the  parallel  forms 
hag  or  bog  are  derived  Piedm.  bagajd^ 
Ft.  b/gayer^  Wall,  (of  Mons)  b/guer,  OG. 
bockktn  (titubare,  stamein  vel  bochken, 
— Vocab.  A.D.  1430  in  Deutsch.  Mund. 
iv.  304).  Magy.  bakogniy  to  stammer, 
hakazikni^  to  stumble;  Gael  bo^y  wag, 
bob,  shake,  E.  bog^  a  quaking  mire,  and 
boggUy  to  waver  or  hesitate.  *  He  could 
not  get  on  with  his  speech,  he  made  poor 
boggling  YtorkJ — Mrs  Baker. 

In  the  same  way  Sc.  tartle,  to  boggle 
as  a  horse,  to  hesitate  from  doubt,  scruple, 
or  dislike,  may  be  identified  with  It.  tar- 
tagliarty  Sp.  tartajear,  to  stammer,  stut- 
ter, tartalear,  to  stagger,  to  be  at  a  loss 
in  speaking. 

To  BoiL— BoiL  Lat  bullire,  Fr.  bouil- 
lir,  ON.  bulla,  to  boil,  properly  represent 
the  sound  of  water  boiling,  whence  bulla, 
Du.  bolU»  (Kil.),  to  tattle,  chatter.  Sc. 
hll^Tf  the  gui^ling  sound  of  water  rush- 
ing into  a  cavity.  Westerwald  bollern, 
to  give  a  hollow  sound. 

Then  as  boiling  consists  in  the  sending 
up  of  bubbles,  LaL  bulla,  a  bubble,  boss, 
stud,  lump  of  lead  on  which  a  sesd  was 
impressed ;  It  holla,  a  bubble,  round 
glass  phial,  also  a  blister,  pustule,  pimple ; 
ON.  hola,  a  bubble,  blister,  boil ;  Sw. 
bula^  a  bump,  swelling,  dint  in  a  metal 
vessel;  Du.  buile,puile,  G.  beule,  a  boil  or 
swelling ;  Du.  builen,  puilen,  to  be  pro- 
minent, to  swelL 

*  Boisterous. — ^BoiatouB. — ^Bustuous. 
Properly  noisy,  then  violent,  strong,  huge, 
coarse,  rough. 

In  winter  whan  the  weather  was  out  of 
iMasuTc  hoistous  and  the  wyld  wind  Boreas 
maiceth  the  wawcs  of  the  ocean  so  to  arise. — 
Chaucer,  Test.  Love. 

Drances  tells  Latinus  that  Tumus'  boist 
cows  the  people  from  speaking,  but  that 
he  will  speak  out 

.^n  thocht  with  braik  and  boist  or  wappinnis  he 
Me  doth  awate,  and  xnanace  for  to  de. 

He  then  exhorts  the  king — 

lat  neuir  demyt  be 
"Hie  hustuausmss  (violentia)  of  ony  man  dant 
the.--D.  V.  374.  45. 

Boystous,  styfTe  or  rude ;  boystousnesse, 
roydeur,  impetuosity. — Pr.  Pm.  notes. 

For  bost  or  boist  in  the  sense  of  crack, 
noise,  see  Boast  G.  pausten,  pusten, 
pusteren,  to  puff,  blow. 

Bold.  Daring,  courageous.  Goth. 
^<iltha,  OHO.  bald,  free,  confident,  bold. 
G.  bald,  quick.  ON.  balldr,  strong,  brave, 
Iwndsome ;  ballr,  strong,  courageous. 
Dan,  bold^  intrepid,  excellent,  beautiful ; 
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Sw.  bald,  proud,  haughty,  warlike,  as. 
balder,  bealder,  hero,  prince.  Fr.  baud, 
bold,  insolent ;  baude,  merry,  cheerful — 
Cot 

Bole.  The  round  stem  of  a  tree.  This 
is  probably  a  modification  of  boll,  a 
globular  body,  treated  under  BowL  The 
throat-boll  is  the  convexity  of  the  throat. 
From  the  notion  of  a  thick  round  mass 
the  term  is  applied  to  the  body  of  an 
animal  as  distinguished  from  the  limbs, 
to  the  trunk  of  a  tree  as  distinguished 
from  the  branches,  to  the  belly  as  the 
rounded  part  of  the  body.    ON.  bulr,  bolr, 

Sw.  Iflal,  Da.  bul,  the  body  of  a  man  or  of 

a  shirt,  trunk  of  a  tree  ;   Lap.  boll,  pall, 

pilleg,  the  body ;  w.  bol,  bola,  boly,  the 
belly.    See  Bulk. 

Boll.  The  round  heads  or  seed-ves- 
sels of  flax,  poppy  (Bailey),  or  the  like. 
Du.  bol,  bolle,  a  head;  bolleken,  capi- 
tulum,  capitellimL — Kil  Bret,  bolc^h, 
poldh,  beldhj  w.  bul,  flax-bolL  See 
Bowl. 

*  Bolster,  oho.  bolstar,  as.  bolster, 
a  cushion,  pillow.  The  term  applies  in 
the  first  instance  to  the  materials  with 
which  the  cushion  is  stuffed  Du.  bolster, 
the  husk  of  nuts,  chaff  of  com ;  siliqua, 
^luma,  folliculus  grani,  tomentum,  fur- 
fures, stramenta. — Kil.  If  the  primary 
meaning  of  the  word  is  stuffing,  from  Du. 
bol,  swelling,  hollow,  we  must  suppose 
that  it  was  first  used  with  respect  to  the 
chaff  of  com,  the  most  obvious  materials 
for  stuffing  a  cushion,  and  then  applied 
to  other  husks,  as  those  of  nuts,  which 
are  not  used  for  a  similar  purpose.  ON. 
bdlstr,  a  cushion,  a  swelling  in  ice.  Swab. 
bolster  (aufgeblasen — Schmidt),  puffed 
up. 

Bolt. — To  Bolter,  i.  o.  boh,  bolzen, 
E.  bolt,  is  a  blunt-headed  arrow  for  a  cross- 
bow, a  broad-headed  peg  to  fasten  one 
object  to  another,  a  fastening  for  a  door. 
Du.  bout  is  explained  by  Kil.,  obex,  pessu- 
lus,  repagulum;  bout,  boutpijl,  sagitta 
capitata,  pilum  catapultarium ;  bout  van 
het  sckouderblad,  caput  scapulae.  The 
essential  meaning  of  the  word  would  thus 
appear  to  be  a  knob  or  projection,  the 
bolt  of  a  door  being  provided  with  a  knob 
by  which  it  is  moved  to  and  fro.  A 
thunderbolt  is  considered  as  a  fiery  mis- 
sile hurled  in  a  clap  of  thunder,  o.  bols- 
gerade  signifies  straight  to  the  mark,  as 
the  bolt  shot  by  a  crossbow ;  but  it  is  sdso 
used,  as  £.  bolt  upright,  in  the  sense  of 
perpendicular. — Stalder.  Chaucer  seems 
to  use  bolt  upright  in  the  Reve's  tale  in 
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the  sense  of  right  on  end,  one  after  the 
other. 

The  radical  sense  of  a  knob  or  thick 
ending  is  exemplified  in  E.  polt-foot  or 
bolt'footy  as  Fr.  pied  boty  a  club-foot.  Sir 
Walter  Scott  in  his  autobiography  speaks 
of  his  ancestor  Willy  with  the  bolt-fooU 
A  bolt  head  is  a  retort,  a  round  glass 
vessel  with  narrow  opening.  The  ulti- 
mate origin  of  the  word  may  be  best 
illustrated  by  forms  like  G.  holier  pottery 
PLD.  hulter  de  butter,  representing  a  rat- 
tling or  crashing  noise.  *  Hotter  potter  / 
ein  fdrchterlicher  getose!'  *Ging  es 
hotter  und  potter  c&ss  die  wagenrader 
achzten :  *  it  went  helter-skelter  so  that 
the  wheels  groaned. — Sanders.  Hence 
G.  pottern,  PLD.  bultern,  to  do  anything 
accompanied  by  a  rattling  noise ;  butter- 
wagen,  a  rattling  carriage;  die  treppe 
\L\Ti\xiiXxx  potterUy  to  come  rattling  down- 
stairs; poltem,  to  make  a  knocking, 
hammering,  or  the  like,  to  throw  things 
about  Then  from  the  analogy  between 
a  rattling  noise  and  a  jolting  motion,  PLD. 
buttrigy  bulstrigi  buttig,  jolting,  uneven, 
rugged,  lumpy.  *  De  weg  is  huttrig  un 
buttrig*  the  way  is  rugged  and  jolting. 
Dan.  buttredy  uneven,  rugged. — Schiitze. 
From  the  same  source  must  be  explained 
Northampton  bolter,  properly  to  jog  into 
projections,  to  coagulate,  to  form  lumps, 
as  snow  balling  on  a  horse's  foot,  or  ill- 
mixed  flour  and  water.  Bloodrbottered 
Banquo  signifies  clotted  with  blood.  The 
/  is  transposed  in  Fr.  btoutre,  a  clod,  and 
in  Svr. plotter,  a  small  portion. 

For  the  connection  between  jolting  and 
collecting  in  lumps  compare  Du.  kloteren, 
properly  to  rattle  or  clatter  {kloterspaen 
crepitaculum — KiL),  then  to  knock,  to 
hammer,  also  to  curdle,  to  become  lumpy. 
— KiL  So  also  we  pass  from  Lat.  cro- 
talum,  a  rattle,  Prov.  crotlar,  OFr.  crod- 
ter,  croler,  to  shake,  to  £.  cruddte,  curdle, 
to  collect  in  lumps. 

When  we  analyse  the  notion  of  a  rattling 
or  jolting  movement  or  a  rugged  uneven 
surface,  we  see  that  the  one  consists  of  a 
series  of  jolts  or  abrupt  impulses,  and  the 
other  of  a  series  of  projections  or  emi- 
nences. Hence,  on  the  one  hand,  we 
have  Lat.  pultare,  Sw.  butta,  to  knock, 
E.  pott,  a  thump  or  blow,  MHG.  botzen, 
pulzen,  to  start  out;  Bav.  bolzaugen, 
poltzet  augen,  projecting  eyes ;  pul- 
zen, to  spring  forth ;  £.  bolt,  to  start  with 
a  sudden  movement,  as  a  rabbit  from  its 
hole,  or  a  racer  from  the  course. 

Passing  from  the  sense  of  movement 
to  that  of  form,  we  have  Du.  putt,  a  clod 


or  clump ;  PLD.  ^«//,^«//^«, protuberance, 
small  heap,  mole-hill,  tuft,  clump;  gras- 
bulten,  a  clump  of  turf,  a  sod  (Schiitze). 
'  Daar  ligt  idt  up  enen  bulten  : '  it  lies  all 
of  a  heap.— Brem.  Wtb.  Du.  bult,  a 
bunch,  hump,  boss,  knob,  bulk  or  quantity ; 
bultig,  hump-backed  (to  be  compared 
with  E.  bolt-foot,  G,  bolzauget)  ;  Sp.  bulto^ 
protuberance,  swelling,  hulch,  biiJk. 

2.  In  the  next  place,  to  bolt  or  bolter  is 
to  sift  meal  by  shaking  it  to  and  fro 
through  a  cloth  of  loose  texture.  Fr. 
butter,  bluter,  beluter.  Mid. Lat.  buletare, 
to  bolt ;  buletellum,  Fr.  buletel,  belutcau, 
bluteau,  a  bolter  or  implement  for  bolting. 
I  boulte  meale  in  a  boulter,  je  bulte.— 
Palsgr.  Du.  buideln,  to  bolter, — Bomhoff. 

Here  the  radical  image  is  the  violent 
agitation  of  the  meal  in  the  bolter,  ex- 
pressed, as  above  explained,  by  the  repre- 
sentation of  a  racketing  sound,  by  which 
indeed  the  operation  of  bolting  was  com- 
monly accompanied  in  a  very  marked 
manner.  On  this  account  Mid.  Lat  tara- 
tantara,  representing  a  loud  broken  noise 
as  of  a  trumpet,  was  applied  to  a  bolter 
or  mill-clack.  Bulte-pook  or  bulstar, 
taratantarum, — Pr.  Pm.  Taratantari- 
zare,  budeln  daz  mele ;  iarcUarrum, 
stablein  an  der  ka  auff  dem  mulstein  das 
der  lautet  tarr !  tare !  :  the  mill-clack  or 
staff  which  sounds  tar,  tar, — Dief.  Supp. 
On  the  same  principle,  the  name  of  bolter 
seems  to  have  been  given  to  the  imple- 
ment and  the  operation,  from  G.  poltem, 
to  crash,  hammer,  racket ;  gepotter,  ge- 
bolder,  a  crashing  or  racketing  noise. 
The  name  would  probably  first  be  given 
to  the  implement  which  kept  up  such  an 
importunate  racket,  and  when  tne  radical 
significance  of  the  term  was  overlooked, 
the  syllable  bolt  or  pott  would  be  regarded 
as  the  essential  element  signifying  the 
nature  of  the  operation. 

From  a  different  representation  of  a 
rattling  noise  may  be  derived  a  series  of 
forms  in  which  an  r  seems  to  take  the 
place  of  the  /  in  bolt  and  the  related 
words. 

Thus  from  Sc.  brattle,  crash,  clattering 
noise  {brattle  of  thunner,  a  clap  of  thun- 
der— Brocket),  we  pass  to  Du.  bortelcn, 
buUire,  a^tuare,  tumultuari,  agitari  (KiL) ; 
Lang,  barutela,  baruta,  to  clack,  to  talk 
loud  and  fast,  to  bolt  meal ;  barutel,  a  mill- 
clack,  a  bolter ;  Prov.  barutela,  to  agitate, 
palpitate,  to  bolt  meal ;  barutel,  Dauphiny 
baritel,  OFr.  buretel.  Champagne  burteau, 
a  bolter.  OFr,  buretter  {Cot),  It  barutare, 
burattare,  to  bolt  flour ;  burato,  bohing 
cloth.    And  as  the  agitation  of  cream  in 
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a  churn  is  closely  analogous  to  that  of 
the  meal  in  a  bolter,  It.  barHtola  (Fl.), 
Castrais  barato^  Fr.  borate^  are  applied  to 
a  chum  for  butter. 

It  must  be  observed  that  Diez'  deriva- 
tion of  Fr.  bulUr  from  It.  buratOy  bolt- 
ing-cloth, and  that  from  Fr.  bure^  bureau^ 
coarse,  undyed  doth  of  the  wool  of  brown 
sheep,  accounts  only  for  the  sense  of  bolt- 
ing meal ;  and  we  must  suppose  that  the 
name  was  extended  by  analogy  to  the  act 
of  churning  and  the  idea  of  ^itation  in 
general  But  it  is  extremely  unlikely  that  a 
designation  having  no  reference  to  the  re- 
semblance between  the  operations  of  bolt- 
ing and  churning  should  have  been  trans- 
ferred from  the  former  operation  to  the 
latter,  while  nothing  would  be  more  na- 
tural than  the  application  of  a  term  sig- 
nif}-ing  violent  stgitation  to  each  of  those 
operations,  of  which  it  expresses  so 
marked  a  characteristic.  Moreover,  the 
Fr.  bureau^  OE.  borel^  signifies  the  coarse 
cloth  in  which  peasants  were  dressed,  a 
material  quite  unfit  for  bolting  meal, 
which  requires  stuff  of  a  thin  open  tex- 
ture. 

Our  derivation,  again,  is  supported  by 
the  analogy  of  G.  beutduy  Du.  buidelerty 
builen^  to  bolt  meal,  the  radical  sense  of 
which  is  shown  in  Bav.  beutein,  beiPn,  to 
shake  (as  to  shake  the  head,  to  shake 
down  fruit  from  a  tree,  &c.)  ;  butieln, 
buttfm^  to  shake,  to  cast  to  and  fro. 
ButUrglaSy  a  bottle  for  shaking  up  salad 
sauce;  butteltrueb  (of  liquids),  thick  from 
shaking.    Pollitriduare,  butUln.—Schm. 

From  builen,  the  contracted  form  of 
Do.  buidelefty  to  boult  meal,  must  be  ex- 
plained Fr.  bouUngeTy  a  baker,  properly 
a  boulter  of  meaL 

E  de  fine  farine  (mele)  vent  la  flour, 
Par  la  boUnge  (bulting-clot)  le  pestour. 
Per  hUngtr  rbultinege)  est  ccv^rc 
La  flur,  e  le  tuifre  (of  bren)  demortf . 

Bibelesworth  in  Nat.  Antiq.  155. 

Bomb.— Bombard.      Fr.  bombe.   It 

^«Ai,  an  iron  shell  to  be  exploded  with 

gunpowder.    From  an  imitation  of  the 

noise  of  the  explosion.    It  rimbombarcy 

to  resound.    In  E.  we  speak  of  a  gun 

bcoming  over  the  water.    Du.  bommetiy 

to  resound,  to   beat    a   dnmi,  whence 

w««^,  a  drum;  bombammen,  to  ring 

DtUs.  Dan-  bomnury  a  thundering  noise ; 

w«r/,  to  thunder,  to  thump  ;  W.  bwm- 

b^'T,  a  hollow  sound,  bwmbwry  mor,  the 

»?nnnuring  of  the  sea.    It  bombdra,  any 

not  or  hurly-burly  with   a    clamorous 

"pise;  bombarday  any  kind  of  gun  or 

PKcc  of  ordnance.— FL 
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Bombast. — ^Bombasine.  Gr.  /SofijSvCi 
the  silk-worm,  raw  silk.  It.  bombicey  a 
silk-worm,  bombicinay  stuff,  tiffany,  bom- 
bsLsine. — ^Altieri.  The  material  called  .by 
this  name,  however,  has  repeatedly  varied, 
and  it  is  now  applied  to  a  worsted  stuff. 

When  cotton  was  introduced  it  was 
confounded  with  silk,  and  called  in  Mid. 
and  Mod.  Greek  pafifiaKtov,  MidLat 
bambaciumy  It  bambagio;  whence  It 
bambaginOy  Fr.  bombasiny  basin,  cotton 
stuff.  E.  bombasey  bombasty  cotton. 
Need  you  any  ink  and  bombast. — HoUyband  in  R. 

As  cotton  was  used  for  padding  clothes, 
bombast  came  to  signify  inflated  lan- 
guage, 

Lette  none  outlandish  tailor  take  disport 
To  stuffe  thy  doublet  full  of  such  bumbast, 

Gascoigne  in  R. 

When  the  name  passed  into  the  lan- 
guages of  Northern  Europe,  the  tendency 
to  give  meaning  to  the  elements  of  a 
wo^  introduced  from  abroad,  which  has 
given  rise  to  so  many  false  etymologies, 
produced  the  PLD.  baum-basty  G.  baum- 
wolley  as  if  made  from  the  bast  or  inner 
bark  of  a  tree ;  and  Kilian  explains  it 
boom-basyHy  gossipium,  lana  lignea,  sive 
de  arbore ;  vulgo  bombasiumy  q.  d.  boom- 
syty  i.  e.  sericum  arboreum,  from  boonty 
tree,  and  sijdey  sijCy  silk. 

Bond.  AS.  bindatiy  bandy  bundeny  to 
bind  ;  G.  bandy  an  implement  of  binding, 
a  string,  tie,  band  ;  pi.  bamUy  bonds,  ties. 
ODu.  bondy  2.  ligature,  tie,  agreement. — 
Kil.  In  legal  language,  a  bond  is  an  in- 
strument by  which  a  person  binds  himself 
under  a  penalty  to  perform  some  act. 

Bone.  G.  Mny  the  leg,  bone  of  the 
leg,  the  shank ;  achsel  beiny  brust-beiny 
the  shoulder-bone,  breast-bone.  Du.  been^ 
2.  bone  in  general,  and  also  the  leg.  Now 
the  office  of  a  bone  is  to  act  as  a  support 
to  the  human  frame,  and  this  is  especially 
the  function  of  the  le^  bone,  to  which  the 
term  is  appropriated  m  G.  and  Du. 

We  may  therefore  fairly  identify  bon^ 
with  the  w.  bSny  a  stem  or  base,  a  stock, 
stump,  or  trunk  ;  and  in  fact  we  find  the 
word  in  w.  as  in  G.  and  Du.  assuming  the 
special  signification  of  leg :  w.  bonogy 
having  a  stem  or  stalk,  also  thick-shank- 
ed; bonganiy  crook-shanked ;  bondewy 
bonfras,  thick-legged,  from  teuy  brasy  thick. 

Bonfire.  A  l^e  fire  lit  in  the  open 
air  on  occasion  of  public  rejoicmg. 
Named  from  the  beacon-fires  formerly  in 
use  to  raise  an  alarm  over  a  wide  extent 
of  country.  Dan.  bauny  a  beacon,  a  word 
of  which  we  have  traces  in  several  Eng- 
lish names,  as  Banbury,  Banstead.    Near 
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the  last  of  these  a  field  is  still  called  the 
Beacon  field,  and  near  Banbury  is  a  lofty 
hill  called  Crouch  Hill,  where  a  cross  (or 
crouch)  probably  served  to  mark  the 
place  of  the  former  beacon.  The  origin 
of  the  word  is  probably  the  w.  bdn,  high, 
lofty,  tall,  whence  ban-ffagly  a  lofty  blaze, 
a  bonfire.  Many  lofty  nills  are  called 
Beacons  in  E.  and  Ban  in  w. ;  as  the 
Brecknockshire  Banns,  or  Vanns,  in  w. 
Bdnau  Brychyniogy  also  called  Breck- 
nock Beacons.  Perhaps,  however,  the 
word  may  signify  merely  a  fire  of  bunsy 
or  dry  stalks  for  making  a  roaring  blaze. 
Bonnefyrty  feu  de  behourdis.  —  Palsgr. 
Mrs  Baker  explains  bun,  the  stubble  of 
beans,  often  cut  for  burning  and  lighting 
fires.    Bun^  a  dry  stalk. — Hal. 

Bonnet.  Fr.  bonnet,  Gael,  bonatd,  a 
head-dress.  The  word  seems  of  Scan- 
dinavian origin.  From  bo,  boa,  bua,  to 
dress,  to  set  in  order,  bonad,  reparation, 

dress.  Hufwud'bonad,\ieaA-dxtss',waerg~ 
bonad,  wall  hangings,  tapestry.  But 
bonad  does  not  appear  to  have  been  used 
by  itself  for  head-dress. 

Booby.  The  character  of  folly  is 
generally  represented  by  the  image  of 
one  gaping  and  staring  about,  wondering 
at  everything.  Thus  from  the  syllable  ba, 
representing  the  opening  of  the  mouth, 
are  formed  Fr.  baUr,  bier,  to  gape,  and 
thence  Rouchi  baia,  the  mouth,  and  fig. 
one  who  stands  staring  with  open  mouth ; 
babate,  babin.  Wall,  bdber,  babau,  boubair, 
boubii.  It.  babbio,  a  simpleton,  booby, 
blockhead.  Ir.  bobo  I  interj.  of  wonder ; 
Sp.  bobo,  foolish.  On  the  same  principle 
from  badare,  to  gape,  Fr.  badaud,  a  fool, 
dolt,  ass,  gaping  hoyden — Cot. ;  from 
gape,  E.  disJ.  gaby,  a  silly  fellow,  gaping 
about  with  vacant  stare — Mrs  Baker,  and 
from  AS.  ganian,  to  yawn,  E.  gawney,  a 
simpleton. — Mrs  Baker. 

Book.  AS.  boc.  Goth,  boka,  letter, 
writing  ;  bokos,  the  scriptures  ;  bokareis, 
a  scribe  ;  G.  buch-stab,  a  letter ;  OSlav. 
biikui,  a  letter;  Russ.  bUkva,  bukvdry, 
the  alphabet  Diefenbach  suggests  that 
the  origin  is  buki,  signifying  beech,  the 
name  of  the  letter  b,  the  first  consonant 
of  the  alphabet,  although  in  the  OG.  and 
Gael,  alphabet  that  letter  is  named  from 
the  bircn  instead  of  the  beech. 
.  Boom.  In  nautical  language,  which 
is  mostly  derived  from  the  Low  German 
and  Scandinavian  dialects,  a  boom  is  a 
beam  or  pole  used  in  keeping  the  sails  in 
position,  or  a  large  beam  stretched  across 
the  mouth  of  a  harbour  for  defence. 

Du.  boom^  a  tree,  pole,  beam,  bolt, — Kil. 
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To  Boom.  To  sound  loud  and  dull 
like  a  gun.     Du.  bommen.    See  Bomb. 

Boon.  A  favour,  a  good  turn  or  re- 
quest— Bailey.  The  latter  is  the  original 
meaning,  as.  ben,  bene,  petition,  prayer. 
Thin  ben  is  gehyred,  Luke  i.  13.  ON. 
beidne,  been,  bon,  desire,  prayer,  petition, 
firom  beidd  (E.  btd),  to  ask. 

Boor.  A  peasant,  countryman,  clown. 
Du.  boer,  G.  bauer,  from  Du.  bouwen,  to 
till,  cultivate,  build,  G.  bauen,  to  cultivate, 
inhabit,  build,  on.  bua,  to  prepare,  set 
in  order,  dress,  till,  inhabit. 

From  the  sense  of  inhabiting  we  have 
neighbour,  G.  nachbar^  one  who  dwells 
nirfi. 

From  the  participle  present,  o^.buandi, 
boandi,  comes  bondi,  the  cultivator,  the 
possessor  of  the  farm,  master  of  the 
house,  lius-band. 

See  Bown,  Busk,  Build. 

♦  Boose.  A  stall  for  cattle.— Hal. 
Boos,  bose,  netis  stall. — Fr.  Pm.  as.  bosig, 
bosg,  bosih,  on.  bds,  a  stall.  Perhaps 
fix)m  OW.  boutig,  literally  cow-house,  ow. 
boutig,  stabulum. — Ox.  GL  in  PhiL  Trans. 

i860,  p.  232.     W.  ty  Gael  iigh,  house. 

But  more  likely  from  Sw.  diaL  bos,  which 
signifies  not  only  straw,  litter,  but  stall, 

as  a  lying-place  for  cattle.  Basa,  to  strew 
with  straw,  to  htter ;  bosu,  busu,  hund- 
busa,  swinbusa,  a  lying-place  for  dogs  or 
swine,  dog-kennel,  pig-sty-  N,  bos,  rem- 
nants of  hay  or  straw,  chaff. 

Boot.  Fr.  botte.  Du.  bote,  boten-sAoeit, 
pero,  calceus  rusticus  e  cnido  corio.— 
Kil.  Swab,  bossen,  short  boots. — Schm. 
It  would  appear  that  in  Kilian's  time  the 
Du.  bote  was  similar  to  the  Irish  brogue 
and  Indian  mocassin,  a  bag  of  skin  or 
leather,  enveloping  the  foot  and  laced  on 
the  instep.  It  is  conmionly  explained  as 
identical  with  It  botta,  Sp.  Prov.  doia, 
Fr.  botte,  a  hollow  skin,  a  vessel  for  hold- 
ing liquids.    See  Butt. 

To  Boot.— Bootieas.  To  boot,  to  aid, 
help,  succour. — Bailey.  Boot  of  bale, 
remedy  of  evil,  relief  from  sorrow.  To 
g^ve  a  thing  to  boot  is  to  give  it  into  the 
bargain,  to  give  it  to  improve  the  condi- 
tions already  proposed  or  agreed  on. 

Clement  the  cobeler  cast  off  has  c]<^ce 
And  to  the  nywe  fayre  nempned  it  to  selle ; 
Hick  the  hakeneyeman  hitte  hus  hod  after- 
There  were  chapmen  ychose  the  chaffare  to  preisc 
That  he  that  hadde  the  hod  sholde  nat  habbe  th« 

cloke, 
The  betere  thing  by  arbitours  dokle  Mt  the 

werse. — P.  P. 

i.  e.  should  contribute  something  to  make 
the  bargain  equal    Bootless^  without  ad- 
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vantage,  not  contributing  to  further  the 
end  we  have  in  view.  Du.  boete^  baete, 
aid,  remedy,  amendment ;  boeten^  to 
mend,  and  hence  to  fine,  to  expiate ; 
hoeten  den  dorsiy  to  quench  one's  thirst ; 
boeUn  Jut  vier,  AS.  betan  fyr,  to  bete  the 
fire,  properly  to  mend  the  fire,  but  used 
in  the  sense  of  laying  or  lighting  it, 
stniere  ignem,  admovere  titiones. — Kil. 
o.v.  bdty  pL  bettTy  amendment,  reparation, 
recovery ;  yfirbdiy  making  good  again  ; 
bata,  to  make  better,  to  repair,  to  patch, 

to  cure ;  Sw.  bata^  to  boot,  to  profit ; 
Goth,  botjatiy  to  profit,  to  be  of  advan- 
tage; aftragabotjany  to  restore,  repair. 
See  To  Bete. 

Booth.  This  word  is  widely  spread 
in  the  sense  of  a  slight  erection,  a  shelter 
of  branches,  boardb,  &c.  Gael,  both, 
botkagy  bothany  a  bothy,  cottage,  hut, 
tent,  bower.  Bohem.  bauda^  budka^  a 
hut,  a  shop ;  budowatiy  to  build ;  PoL 
Imda^  a  booth  or  shed,  budowcU^  to  build, 
oy.  budy  a  hut  or  tent,  a  shed,  a  shop. 
OSw.  scedes-body  a  granary ;  mat-body  a 
cupboard.  Du.  boedCy  boeyey  a  hut,  cup- 
board, bam,  cellar. 

Neither  G.  baueny  to  build,  nor  E.  abodey 
aflford  a  satisfactory  explanation.  In  the 
Slavonic  languages  the  word  signifying 
to  build  seems  a  derivative  rather  than  a 
nx)t.    See  Bower. 

Booty.  It  is  admitted  that  Fr.  buttfty 
It  bottinoy  are  derived  from  G.  beute. 
The  Sw.  l^te  points  to  the  verb  bytay  to 
exchange  or  divide,  as  the  origin  of  the 
word,  the  primary  signification  of  which 
would  thus  be  the  division  of  the  spoil 

Halfra  bytning  af  alt  that  rof. 
A  half  share  of  all  that  spoil 

Hist.  Alexand.  Mag.  in  Ihre. 

Fr.  butin  is  explained  by  Palsgr.  p.  266, 
schare  of  a  man  of  a  prise  in  warre  time. 
And  so  in  on.  the  booty  taken  in  war  is 
called  grifhdeiidi  and  hlutskiptiy  from 
ddlA  and  skiptay  to  divide. 

Borschio.  A  wine-skin,  and  meta- 
phorically a  drunkard.  Sp.  borrachay  a 
leather  bag  or  bottle  for  wine.  Gael. 
borrachay  a  bladder,  from  borroy  to  swell. 
Sec  Buigeon. 

Border.  Fr.  bordure,  a  border,  welt, 
Jj«n  or  gard  of  a  garment,  from  bord, 
edge,  margin,  on.  bordy  limbus,  ora, 
extremitas  ;  bordiy  fimbria,  limbus. 

B<w.  The  flow  of  the  tide  in  a  single 
«rge  wave  up  certain  estuaries. 

TnmbUag  from  the  Gallic  coast  the  victorious 
tatb  wave  shall  ride  like  the  bore  over  all  the 
nst-Burke  in  R. 
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ON.  bdroy  a  wave,  N.  baaray  wave,  swell ; 
baray  kvit-baray  to  surge,  to  foam. 

To  Bore,  1.— Burin,    g.  bohreuy  ON. 

bora,  Lat.  forarey  Magy.  fumiy  to  bore, 

furdy  a  borer  ;  Fin.  purasy  a  chisel,  tere- 

bra  sculptoria ;  purastotty  scalpo,  terebro, 

sculpo  ;  Ostiak./^r,  paVy  a  borer,  piercer. 

The  Fin.  purray  to  bite,  leaves  little 
doubt  as  to  the  primitive  image  from 
whence  the  expression  is  taken,  the 
action  of  gnawing  affording  the  most 
obvious  analogy  from  whence  to  name 
the  operation  of  a  cutting  instrument,  or 
the  gradual  working  a  hole  in  anything. 
The  ON.  bit  is  used  to  signify  the  point 
or  edge  of  a  knife  ;  bitry  sharp,  pointed. 
We  speak  in  £.  of  an  edge  that  will  not 
bitey  and  it  is  doubtless  in  the  sense  of 
ON.  bit  that  the  term  centre-bit  is  applied 
to  an  instrument  for  boring.  The  cor- 
responding forms  in  Lap.  are  parrety  to 

bite,  and  thence  to  eat ;  and  parretSy  ah 
awl,  a  borer. 

The  analogy  between  the  operation  of 
a  cutting  instrument  and  the  act  of  gnaw- 
ing or  biting  leads  to  the  application  of 
Fin.  puruy  Esthon.  purrOy  to  anything 
comminuted  by  either  kind  of  action,  as 
Fin.  purUy  chewed  focki  for  infants,  sakan 
purUy  Esthon.  pu  purro  (saha  =  saw ; 
pu  =  wood),  OHG.  uzborOy  urborOy  saw- 
dust, the  gnawings  as  it  were  of  the  saw 
or  borer. 

Another  derivation  from  Fin.  purray  to 
bite,  'v&puriHy  dens  mordens  vel  caninus, 
the  equivalent  of  the  It.  borinOy  bolinoy  a 
graver's  small  pounce,  a  sharp  chisel  for 
cutting  stone  with — Flor.  ;  Fr.  and  E. 
burin,  an  en^ver^s  chisel,  the  tool  with 
which  he  bttes  into  his  copper  plate. 
Compare  Manx  birragy  a  sharp-pointed 
tooth,  or  anything  pointed,  Gael  bioragy 
a  tusk,  which  are  probably  from  the  same 
root.  Fin.  puraSy  a  chisel,  differs  only 
in  termination. 

•  To  Bore,  2.  To  bore  in  the  meta- 
phorical sense  may  have  acquired  its 
meaning  in  the  same  way  as  G.  drillefiy 
to  pierce,  also  to  harass  with  work  or 
perpetual  requests,  to  importune.  But 
probably  the  E.  use  of  the  word  would  be 
better  explained  on  the  supposition  that 
it  was  originally  bur.  It.  laMolone,  a 
great  bury  an  importunate  fellow  that 
will  stick  as  close  as  a  bur  to  one ;  lappo- 
larcy  to  stick  unto  as  a  bur. — FL 

I  could  not  tell  how  to  rid  myself  better  of  the 
troublesome  bur,  than  by  getting  him  into  the 
discourse  of  Hunting. — Return  from  Parnassus 
inR. 
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Waldemar  knew  the  old  diplomatist's  impor- 
tunity and  weariness  by  report,  but  he  had  not 
yet  learned  the  art  of  being  blandlv  insolent,  and 
thus  could  not  shake  off  the  old  lurr. — ^Walde- 
mar Krone  (1867),  i.  106. 

Lang,  pegou^  one  who  sticks  to  you  like 
pitch,  a  bore,  ixoxtipego^  pitch. 

BoreaL  Lat.  Boreas^  the  North  Wind, 
borealisy  northern.  Russ.  borei^  the  N. 
wind  ;  burya,  tempest,  storm. 

Borougn.  A  word  spread  over  all  the 
Teutonic  and  Romance  languages,  as. 
burg,  burhy  byrig^  a  city ;  whence  the 
frequent  occurrence  of  the  termination 
bury  in  the  names  of  English  towns, 
Canterbury,  Newbury,  &c.  Goth,  baurgs^ 
ON.  borgy  It.  borgo,  Fr.  bourg,  Gr. 
9r6pyocj  2L  tower,  is  probably  radically 
connected.  *  Cas*  cUum  parvum  quem  bur- 
gum  vocant.' — Vegetius  in  Dicx.  Hence 
must  have  arisen  burgensis,  a  citizen, 
giving  rise  to  It  borgesCy  Fr.  bourgeois ^ 
E«  burgess^  2l  citizen. 

The  origin  seems  to  be  the  Goth. 
bairgaUj  as.  beorgan^  to  protect,  to  keep, 
preserve ;  G.  bergen,  to  save,  to  conceal, 
withhold;  Dan.  bUrge^  to  save;  Sw. 
berga^  to  save,  to  take  in,  to  contain. 
Solen  bergaSy  the  sun  sets.  The  primi- 
tive idea  seems  to  bring  under  cover. 
See  Bury,  Borrow. 

Borrel.  A  plain  rude  fellow,  a  boor. 
—Bailey.  Frequently  applied  to  laymen 
in  contradistinction  to  the  more  polished 
clergy. 

But  wele  I  wot  as  nice  fresche  and  gay 
Som  of  hem  ben  as  borel  folkis  ben. 
And  that  unsittynge  is  to  here  degre. 

Occleve  in  Halliwell. 

The  origin  of  the  term  is  the  OFr. 
borely  burel,  coarse  cloth  made  of  the 
undyed  wool  of  brown  sheep,  the  ordinary 
dress  of  the  lower  orders,  as  it  still  is  in 
parts  of  Savoy  and  Switzerland.  See 
Bureau.  In  like  manner  It.  bizocco  (from 
bizoy  grey),  primarily  signifying  coarse 
brown  cloth,  is  used  in  the  sense  of 
coarse,  clownish,  unpolished,  rustic,  rude. 
-^Altieri.  So  Du.  f  graauw,  the  popu- 
lace, from  their  grey  clothing. 

To  Borrow.  Properly  to  obtain  money 
on  security,  from  as.  borgy  borh,  a  surety, 
pledge,  loan.  '  Gif  thu  feoh  to  borh 
eesylle,'  if  thou  give  money  on  loan.  G. 
oiirgCy  a  surety,  bail ;  biirgeUy  to  become 
a  surety,  to  give  bail  or  answer  for  an- 
other.   AS.  beorgan^  to  protect,  secure. 

Boriholder. — Borowholder.  A  head- 
borough  or  chief  constable.  By  the 
Saxon  laws  there  was  a  general  system 
of  bail  throughout  the  country,  by  which 
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each  man  was  answerable  for  his  neigh- 
bour. 

*  Ic  uille  that  aelc  man  sy  under  borge  ge  Inn- 
nan  burgum  ge  butan  burgum.'  I  will  that 
every  man  be  under  bail,  both  within  towns  and 
without. — Laws  of  Edgar  in  Bosworth. 

Hence  *  borhes  ealdor,'  the  chief  of  the 
*  borh,'  or  system  of  bail,  corrupted,  when 
that  system  was  forgotten,  into  bors- 
holder^  borough-holder,  or  head^borough, 
as  if  from  the  verb  to  hold^  and  borough 
in  the  sense  of  a  town. 

Bosh.  A  word  lately  introduced  from 
our  intercourse  with  the  East,  signifying 
nonsense.  Turk,  bosh,  empty,  vain,  use- 
less, agreeing  in  a  singular  manner  with 
Sc.  boss,  hollow,  empty,  poor. 

B0B8.  I.  Fr.  bosse,  a  bunch  or  hump, 
any  round  swelling,  a  wen,  botch,  knob, 
knot,  knur. — Cot.  Du.  bosse,  busse,  the 
boss  or  knob  of  a  buckler ;  bos,  bussel,  a 
bunch,  tuft,  bundle. 

Words  signifying  a  lump  or  protuber- 
ance have  conmionly  also  the  sense  of 
striking,  knocking,  whether  from  the  fact 
that  a  blow  is  apt  to  produce  a  swelling 
in  the  body  struck,  or  because  a  blow 
can  only  be  g^ven  by  a  body  of  a  certain 
mass,  as  we  speak  of  a  thumping  potato, 
a  bouncing  baby ;  or  perhaps  it  may  be 
that  the  protuberance  is  considered  as  a 
projection,  a  pushing  or  striking  out  The 
GaeL  cnoc,  an  eminence,  agrees  with  E. 
knock;  while  Gael,  cnag  signifies  both  a 
knock  and  a  knob ;  cnaf,  a  knob,  a  boss, 
a  little  blow.  £.  tob,  a  blow,  and  also  a 
lump  or  piece. — Hal.  A  bump  is  used  in 
both  senses  of  a  blow  and  a  protuberance. 
Bunch,  which  now  signifies  a  knob,  was 
formerly  used  in  the  sense  of  knocking. 
Du.  butsen,  botsen,  to  strike ;  butse,  botse, 
a  swelling,  bump,  botch. 

The  origin  of  boss  may  accordingly  be 
found  in  Bav.  buschen,  to  strike  so  as  to 
make  a  hollow  sound,  to  give  a  hollow 
sound  ;  boschen,  bossen,  Du.  bossen.  It. 
bussare,  Swiss  Rom.  boussi,  bussi,  bussa 
(Bridel),  to  knock  or  strike. 

Then  from  the  peculiar  resonance  of  a 
blow  on  a  hollow  object,  or  perhaps  also 
from  looking  at  the  projection  from  with- 
in instead  of  without,  the  Sc.  ^x^,  bos, 
bois  is  used  in  the  sense  of  hollow,  empty, 
poor,  destitute.  A  boss  sound,  that  which 
IS  emitted  by  a  hollow  body. — ^Jam.  Bos 
bucklers,  hollow  bucklers. — D.  V.  The 
boss  of  the  side,  the  hollow  between  the 
ribs  and  the  side. — Jam. 

Botany.  Gr.  /Soravii,  a  herb,  plant, 
/3oravt(w,  to  pick  or  cull  plants,  /3oraMCQ(, 
of  or   belonging   to   plants,   4  poravtK^ 
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(rim  understood),  the  science  or  know- 
\edgc  of  plants. 

Botch.  It  seems  that  McA  is  a  mere 
dialectic  variation  of  doss,  as  Fr.  dosse  be- 
comes in  the  Northern  dialects  docAe, — 
Decorde,  H^cart.  BocAu,  bossu,  a  hump- 
back — Dec  Du.  botsen,  butsen,  to  knock, 
to  strike ;  botsej  butse^  a  knock,  contusion ; 
huisiy  a  bump  or  swelling,  a  plague-boil — 
KiL  ;  botSy  butSy  a  boil  or  swelling — Hal- 
ma.  A  boil,  pimple,  blister,  was  called  a 
PusA;  what  pushes  outwards. — Hal.  And 
so  we  speak  of  an  eruption,  of  boils  break- 
ing out. 

On  the  other  hand.  It  boccia,  a  bubble, 
by  met.  any  round  ball  or  bowl  to  play 
irithal,  the  bud  of  a  flower ;  any  kind  of 
plain  round  vial  or  cupping  glass — FL  ; 
bo22a,  a  pock,  blain,  botch,  bile,  or  plague 
sore ;  any  plain  round  viol  glass  ;  bozzo, 
empty  or  hollow,  as  a  push  or  windgall. 

-n. 

Here  the  radical  image  seems  a  bubble, 
from  the  dashing  of  water.  Parmesan 
poccia,  a  slop,  mess,  puddle.  It  pozso, 
pozzan^Aera,  a  plash  or  slough  or  pitful 
of  standing  waters. — FL  E.  dial  to  podge, 
to  stir  and  mix  together ;  podge,  a  pit,  a 
cesspool ;  poss^  to  dash  about ;  a  water- 
Jall.-HaL 

To  Botch.  The  origin  of  the  word  is 
somewhat  puzzling.     On  the  one  hand 

we  have  Swiss  batscAen,  batscAen,  to 
smack,  to  give  a  sounding  blow,  to  fall 

with  a  sound  :  batscA,  a  lump  of  some- 
thing soft ;  batscA,  a  patch  ;  batscAen, 
PaiscAen,  to  botch  or  patch,  to  put  on  a 
patch.— Stalder. 

On  the  other  hand,  corresponding  to 
ON.  bata,  to  make  better,  to  mend,  to 
patch,  we  have  OHG.  buazen,  gipuozan, 
to  mend,  scuokbuzere,  a  botcher  of  shoes, 
a  cobbler ;  G.  biissen,  to  mend  (kettles, 
shoes,  nets,  &c.)  ;  kessel-biisser,  a  tinker; 
scAuAbiisser,  schuAbosser,  bosser,  basser,  a 
cobbler. 

Again,  the  notion  of  unskilful  work  is 
commonly  expressed  by  the  figure  of 
dabbling  in  the  wet,  and  thus  to  botcA  in 
the  sense  of  clumsy  working  seems  con- 
nected with  Mantuan  poccia,  a.  slop,  mess, 
paddle  ;  pocctar,  to  dip  in  liquid  (to 
dabble),  to  work  without  order  or  know- 
ledge ;  It  bozsa,  an  imperfect  and  bun- 
gVmg  piece  of  work,  the  first  rough  draught 
of  any  work. — Fl.  Podge,  a  pit,  a  cess- 
pool ;  to  pod^e,  to  stir  and  mix  tog^her. 
—Hal.    Sec  To  Bodge. 

Bote.  House-bote,  Jire-bote,  signify  a 
supply  of  wood  to  repair  the  house,  to 
mend  the  fire.     Si  quis  burgbotam  sive 
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brigbotam,  i.  e.  burgi  vel  pontis  refectio- 
nem,  &c. — Leg.  Canut  AS.  bdt,  repara- 
tion.   See  To  Bete. 

Both.  Boa  two, — ^Ancren  Riwle,  212. 
AS.  Butu,  butwo,  batwa;  OSax.  bethia, 
bide;  ON.  bddtr,  gen.  beggia;  Goth,  ba, 
baiotAs;  Sanscr.  ubAau;  Lith.  abbu,  abbu- 
duj  Lett  abbi,  abbi-diwi;  Slavon.  oba, 
oba-dwaj  Lat  ambo. — Dief.  Lith.  Mudu, 
Wedu,  we  two,  yudu,  Judwi,  you  two, 
Jidwi,  they  two. 

*  To  Bother.  To  confuse  with  noise, 
icom  pudder,  potAer,  noise,  disturbance. 

A^th  the  din  of  which  tube  my  head  you  so 

bother 
That  I  scarce  can  distinguish  my  right  ear  from 

t'  other.— Swift  in  R. 

Du.  bulderen,  to  rage,  bluster,  make  a 
disturbance ;  G.  poltern,  to  make  a  noise, 
to  do  anything  with  noise  and  bustle; 
Dan.  bulder,  noise,  turmoil,  hurly-burly. 
N.  potra,putra,  to  simmer,  whisper,  mut- 
ter. 

Bott.  A  belly-worm,  especially  in 
horses.  Gael  botus,  a  bott;  boiteag,  a 
maggot  Bonds,  maggots  in  barley. — 
Bailey. 

Bottle.  I.  It.  bottiglia,  Fr.  bouteille, 
dim.  of  botta,  botte,  boute,  a  vessel  for 
holding  liquids. — Diez.  Gael  buideal^  a 
cask,  a  bottle.  See  Butt  Bouteille, 
however,  is  also  a  bubble,  and  E.  bottle  is 
provinciallyused  in  the  same  sense.  P1.D. 
buddeln,  to  froth  as  beer;  buddl,2L.  bottle. 
— DanneiL  Prov.  botola,  a  tumour.  A 
bubble  is  often  taken  as  the  type  of  any- 
thing round  and  hollow. 

2.  From  Fr.  botte,  a  bunch,  bundle,  is 
the  dim.  botel,  boteau,  a  wisp,  bunch. 
Bret  botel  foenn,  a  bottle  of  hay.  Gael. 
boiteal,  boitean,  a  bundle  of  straw  or  hay. 
Du.  bot,  botte,  knock,  stroke,  blow. — KiL 
See  Boss. 

Bottom,  AS.  botm,  the  lowest  part, 
depth.  *Fyre  to  botme^  to  the  fiery 
abyss. — Csedm.  Du.  bodetnj  G.  boden; 
ON.  botn,  Dan.  bund,  \jaX,  fundus.  The 
Gr.  /SvOof,  fiivOot,  a  depth,  and  dfivoao^, 
an  abyss  or  bottomless  pit,  seem  develop- 
ments of  the  same  root,  another  modifi- 
cation of  which  may  be  preserved  in 
GaeL  bun,  a  root,  stock,  stump,  bottom, 
foundation ;  w.  bSn,  stem  or  base,  stock, 
butt  end.    See  Bound. 

2.  A  bottom  is  also  used  in  the  sense 
of  a  ball  of  thread,  whence  the  name  of 
the  weaver  in  Midsummer  Night's  Dream. 
The  word  bottom  or  botAum  was  also  used 
in  OE.  for  a  bud.  Both  applications  are 
from  the  root  bot,  botA,  in  the  sense  of 
projection,  round  lump,  boss.    A  bottom 
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of  thread,  like  bobbin^  signifies  a  short 
thick  mass.  The  w.  has  bot^  a  round 
body ;  both^  boss  of  a  buckler,  nave  of  a 
wheel;  boihel, pothely  a  blister,  pimple — 
Richards ;  botfwgy  round,  bohvm,  a  boss, 
a  button;  Fr.  bouton^  a  bud.  For  the 
connection  between  the  sense  of  a  lump 
or  projection  and  that  of  striking  or 
thrusting,  see  Boss. 

Bougn.  The  branch  of  a  tree.  AS. 
bog^  boh,  from  bugan,  to  bow,  bend. 

Bough-pot,  or  Bow-pot,  a  jar  to  set 

boughs  in  for  ornament,  as  a  nosegay. 

•  Take  care  my  house  be  handsome, 
And  the  new  stools  set  out,  and  boughs  and 

rushes 
And  flowers  for  the  windows,  and  the  Turkey 

carpet.' — 
'Why  would   you  venture  so  fondly  on  the 

strowings. 
There's  mighty  matter  in  them,  I  assure  you. 
And  in  the  spreading  of  a  bough-pot.' 

B.  and  F.  Coxcomb,  iv.  3. 

Bought.  —  Bout.  —  Bight.  The 
boughts  of  a  rope  are  the  separate  folds 
when  coiled  in  a  circle,  from  AS.  bugah, 
to  bow  or  bend ;  and  as  the  coils  come 
round  and  round  in  similar  circles,  a  bout, 
with  a  slight  difference  of  spelling,  is  ap- 
plied to  the  turns  of  things  that  succeed 
one  another  at  certain  intervals,  as  a  bout 
of  fair  or  foul  weather.  So  It  volta,  a 
turn  or  time,  an  occasion,  from  volgere, 
to  turn. 

A  bight  is  merely  another  pronunciation 
of  the  same  word,  signifying  in  nautical 
language  a  coil  of  rope,  the  hollow  of  a 
bay.  The  Bight  of  Benin,  the  bay  of 
Benin.  Dan.  bugt,  bend,  turn,  winding, 
gulf,  bay. 

*  Boulder. — Boulderstone.  Bowlder, 
a  large  stone  rounded  by  the  action  of 
water,  a  large  pebble. — ^Webster.  Sw. 
dial  bullersten,  the  larger  kind  of  pebbles, 
in  contrast  to  klappersten,  the  smaller 
ones.  From  Sw.  bullra,  E.  dial,  bolder, 
to  make  a  loud  noise,  to  thunder.  A 
thundering  big  one  is  a  common  exag- 
geration. But  as  klappersten  for  the 
smaller  pebbles  is  undoubtedly  from  the 
rattle  they  make  when  thrown  together, 
probably  buller  or  bolder  may  represent 
the  deeper  sound  made  by  the  larger 
stones  when  rolling  in  a  stream. 

It  was  an  awful  sight  to  see  the  Visp  roaring 
under  one  of  the  bridges  that  remained,  and  to 
hear  the  groans  and  heavy  thuds  of  the  boulders 
that  were  being  hurried  on  and  dashed  against 
each  other  by  the  torrent. — Bonny,  Alpine  Re- 
gions, p.  136. 

Even  in  the  absence  of  actual  experience 
of  such  sounds  as  the  foregomg,  the 
rounded  shape  of  the  stones  would  sug- 
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gcst  the  notion  of  the  continual  knock- 
ing to  which  they  must  have  been  sub- 
jected. 

To  Boult.    See  To  Bolt,  2. 

To  Bounce.  Primarily  to  strike,  then 
to  do  anything  in  a  violent  startling  way, 
to  jump,  to  spring.  ^««r^,tundo,trudo: 
— he  buncheth  me  and  beateth  me— he 
came  home  with  his  face  all  to-bounced, 
contusd. — Pr.  Pm. 

The  sound  of  a  blow  is  imitated  in 

P1.D.  by  Bums  or  Buns;  whence  bumsen, 

bamsen,  bunsett,  to  strike  against  a  thing 

so  as  to  give  a  dull  sound ;  an  de  dor 

bunsen,  to  knock  at  the  door. 

Yet  still  he  bet  and  bounst  upon  the  dore 
And  thundered  strokes  thereon  so  hideously 
That  all  the  pece  he  shaked  from  the  flore 
And  filled  aU  the  house  with  fear  and  great  up> 
roar. — F.  Q. 

An  de  dor  ankloppen  dat  idt  bunset, 
to  knock  till  it  sounds  again.  He  full 
dat  et  bunsede,  he  fell  so  that  it  sounded. 
Hence  bunsk  in  the  sense  of  the  E.  bounc- 
ing, thumping,  strapping,  as  the  vulgar 
whapper,  bumper,  for  anything  laige  of 
its  kind.  *  Een  bunsken  appd,  jungen,' 
a  bouncing  *  apple,  baby. — Brem.  Wth. 
Du.  bons,  a  blow,  bonjsen,  to  knock.— 
Halma.    See  Buiich. 

To  Bound.  Fr.  bondir,  to  spring,  to 
leap.  The  original  meaning  is  probably 
simply  to  strike,  as  that  of  £.  bounce, 
which  is  frequently  used  in  the  same 
sense  with  bound.  The  origin  seems  an 
imitation  of  the  sounding  blow  of  an 
elastic  body,  the  verb  bondir  xn  OFr.  and 
Pro  v.,  and  the  equivalent  bonir  in  Cata- 
lan, being  used  in  the  sense  of  resound- 
ing. 

No  1  ausiratz  parlar,  ni  motz  brugir, 
Ni  gacha  frestelar,  ni  cor  bondir. 

You  wiU  not  hear  talking  nor  a  word  munrur, 
Nor  a  centinel  whistle,  nor  horn  sound. 

Raynouard. 

Langued.  bounbounejha,  to  hum;  boun- 
dina,  to  hum,  to  resound. 

Bound.— Boundary.  Fr.  borne,  bone, 
a  bound,  limit,  mere,  march. — Cot  Mid. 
Lat.  bodina,  butina,  bunda,  bonna, 
'  Multi  ibi  limites  quos  illi  bonnas  vocant, 
suorum  recognoverunt  agrorum.'  'Mo- 
dus sic  est  circumcinctus  et  divisus  per 
bodinas  fixas  et  loca  designata.' — Charter 
of  K.  Robert  to  a  monastery  in  Poitou.— 
Ducange.  Bodinare,  debodinare,  to  set 
out  by  metes  and  bounds.  Probably  from 
the  Celtic  root  bon,  bun,  a  stock,  bottom, 
root  (see  Bottom).  Bret  men-bonn,  2l 
boundary  stone  (men  =  stone) ;  bonnein, 
to  set  bounds,  to  fix  limits.  The  entire 
value  of  such  bounds  depends  upon  their 
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fixedness.  GaeL  bunaiteach,  steady,  (inn, 
fixed.  It  is  remarkable  that  we  find  very 
nearly  the  same  variation  in  the  mode  of 
spelling  the  word  for  bound,  as  was  for- 
merly shown  in  the  case  of  bottom,  which 
was  also  referred  to  the  same  Celtic  root. 
Bound.  —  Bown.  The  meaning  of 
bound,  when  we  speak  of  a  ship  bound 
for  New  York,  is,  prepared  for,  ready  to 
go  to,  addressed  to. 

He  of  adveoture  happed  hire  to  mete 
Amid  the  toun  right  in  the  quikkest  strete 
As  she  was  ioun  to  go  the  way  forth  right 
Toward  the  garden. — Chaucer  in  R. 

It  is  the  participle  past  buinn,  pre- 
pared, ready,  of  the  ON.  verb  bua,  to  pre- 
pare, set  out,  address. 

Bounty.  Fr.  bont^,  Lat  bonitas,  from 
bonus,  good. 

Boinl  A  jest,  sport,  game.  Imme- 
diately from  Fr.  bourde  in  the  same  sense, 
and  that  probably  from  a  Celtic  root. 
Bret  bourd,  deceit,  trick,  joke;  GaeL 
hurd,  burty  mockery,  ridicule;  buirte,  a 
jibe,  taunt,  repartee.  As  the  Gael,  has 
also  buirUadk,  language  of  folly  or  ridi- 
cule, it  is  probable  that  the  It  burlare, 
to  banter  or  laugh  at,  must  be  referred  to 
the  same  root,  according  to  the  well- 
known  interchange  of  d  and  /• 

The  notion  of  deceiving  or  making  a 
fool  of  one  is  often  expressed  by  reference 
to  some  artifice  employed  for  diverting 
his  attention,  whether  by  sound  or  gesti- 
culation. Thus  we  speak  of  humming 
one  for  deceiving  him,  and  in  the  same 
«'ay  to  bam  is  to  make  fun  of  one;  a 
ham,^  false  tale  or  jeer — Hal. ;  from  Du. 
bowtmen,  to  hum.  Now  we  shall  see  in 
the  next  article  that  the  meaning  of  the 
root  beurd  is  to  hum.  Gael,  burdan,  a 
humming  noise — Macleod;  a  sing-song, 
a  jibe — Shaw ;  bururus,  warbling,  purl- 
ing, gurgling.  Bav.  burren,  brummen, 
sausen,  brausen,  to  hum,  buzz,  grumble ; 
Sw.  purra^  to  take  one  in,  to  trick,  to 
cheat 

Bovidon. — Burden.  Bourdon,  the 
drone  of  a  bagpipe,  hence  musical  ac- 
companiment, repetition  of  sounds  with  or 
without  sense  at  the  end  of  stated  divi- 
sions of  a  song,  analogous  to  Fr.  tinton, 
the  ting  of  a  bell^  the  burden  of  a  song. 
—Cot 

And  there  in  monming  spend  their  time 

With  wailfiil  tunes,  while  wolves  do  howl  and 

baike 
And  seem  to  bear  a  bourdon  to  their  plaint. 

Spenser  in  R. 

Fr.  bourdon,  a  drone  of  a  bagpipe,  a 
drone  or  dor-bee,  also  the  humming  or 
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buzzing  of  bees. — Cot  Sp.  bordon,  the 
bass  of  a  stringed  instrument,  or  of  an 
organ.  Gael,  burdan,  a  humming  noise, 
the  imitative  character  of  which  is  sup- 
ported by  the  use  of  durdan  in  the  same 
sense ;  durd,  to  hum  as  a  bee,  to  mutter. 

Bourdon. — ^Borden.  Fr.  bourdon,  a 
pilgrim's  staff,  the  big  end  of  a  club,  a 
pike  or  spear ;  bourdon  d'un  moulin  \ 
vent,  a  miU-post — Cot.  Prov.  bordo,  a 
staff,  crutch,  cudgel,  lance;  It.  bordone, 
a  staff,  a  prop. 

Bourn,  i.  A  limit  Fr.  ^<7r«^, a  cor- 
ruption of  bonne,  identical  with  E.  bound, 
which  see. 

2.  Sc.  bum,  a  brook ;  Goth,  brunna,  a 
spring,  Du.  borne,  a  well,  spring,  spring- 
water;  Gael,  bum,  fresh  water.  See 
Burgeon. 

*  To  Bouse.  Du.  buizen,  Swiss 
bausen,  to  take  deep  draughts,  drink  deep, 
to  tope.  G.  bausen,  pausen,  pausten,  to 
swell,  puff  out  Sw.  pusta,  to  take  breath. 
Perhaps  the  radical  meaning  of  the  word 
may  be,  like  quaff,  to  draw  a  deep  breath. 
So  Sc.  souch,  sou/,  to  draw  a  deep  breath, 
G.  saufen,  to  drink  deep. 

The  foregoing  derivation  seems,  on  the 
whole,  more  probable  than  the  one  for- 
merly given  from  Du.  buyse,  a  flagon, 
whence  buysen,  to  drink  deep,  to  indulge 
in  his  cups ;  buys,  drunken. 

We  shule  preye  the  hayward  honi  to  our  hous — 
Drink  to  him  dearly  of  full  good  bous, 

Man  in  the  Moon. 

Comp.  Du.  kroes,  a  cup ;  kroesen,  to  tope ; 
'^.pot,  a  pot,  potto,  to  tipple. 

Aow.  G.  bu^,  curvature,  bending, 
bending  of  a  jomt ;  knie-bug,  schenkel- 
bug,  schulter-bu^.  When  used  alone  it 
commonly  signifies  the  shoulder-joint, 
explaining  Sw.  bog,  Dan.  bov,  shoulder 
of  a  quadruped  ;  bovblad,  shoulder-blade. 
It  is  probably  through  this  latter  signifi- 
cation, and  not  in  the  sense  of  curvature 
in  general,  that  ON.  bogr,  Sw.  bog,  Dan. 
bov,  are  applied  to  the  bow  of  a  ship,  in 
Fr.  ipauie  du  vaisseau^  the  shoulder  of 
the  vessel. 

A  different  modification  gives  on.  bSgi, 

Sw.  bage,  Dan.  bue,  G.  bogen,  an  arch, 
bending,  bow  to  shoot  with.  w.  bwa^ 
Gael,  bogha,  a  bow. 

Corresponding  verbal  forms  are  Goth. 
biugan,  ON.  buga,  beygja,  AS.  bugan, 
beogan,  Du.  buigen,  o.biegen,  to  bow, 
bend  ;  Sw.  buga,  to  bow  or  incline  the 

head ;  ON.  bogna,  bugna,  Sw.  bagna, 
bugna,  Dan.  bovne,  bugne,  to  bulge,  bend, 
belly  out. 
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It  would  seem  that  the  notion  of  a 
bent  or  rounded  object  must  be  attained 
antecedent  to  the  more  abstract  concep- 
tion of  the  act  of  bending.  The  foregoing 
forms  may  accordingly  be  derived  witn 
much  plausibility  from  the  fi|^re  of  a 
bubble,  signified  by  forms  like  GaeL 
bolg^  PoL  bulka^  or,  with  inversion  of  the 
liquid,  Fr.  boucU,  Sw.  dial  bogla^  w.  bog- 
^/f,  largely  illustrated  under  Bulk,  Buckle. 
From  the  former  modification  we  have 
ON.  bolgna^  to  puff  up,  swell,  passing  on 
the  one  hand  by  the  loss  of  the  g  into 
Dan.  bulne^  OE.  bolne^  to  swell,  and  on 
the  other  by  the  loss  of  the  /  into  ON. 
bogna,  bugna,  to  bulge,  bow,  give  in  to, 
yield.  From  the  other  form  are  G.  buckel, 
3.  protuberance,  a  hump  on  the  back ; 
sic  A  aufbuckeln  (Schm.),  to  raise  the  back 
like  a  cat ;  then  by  the  loss  of  the  /,  Bav. 
bucken^  to  bend  down,  to  bow ;  buck^  a 
bending,  prominence,  hill.  G.  biicken^ 
Sw.  buckay  bocka,  Dan.  bukke^  to  stoop, 
bow,  make  obeisance.  Du.  zich  onder 
jemand  buigen^  to  yield  to  one,  to  buckle 
under  to  him.  G.  buckelig  gehetiy  to  stoop 
in  walking;  biickUng,  a  bow.  The  / 
appears  in  a  different  position  in  ODu. 
buicken,  inclinare  se  (Kil),  as  in  E.  bulk 
compared  with  Sw.  buk,  Dan.  bug,  con- 
vexity, belly,  or  in  E.  bulge,  compared 
with  Fr.  bouge,  belly  of  a  cask.  w.  bog, 
a  swelling  or  rising  up.  Sanscr.  bhuj, 
to  bend,  to  make  crooked;  (in  pass.)  to 
incline  oneself ;  bhugna,  bent,  crooked. 

The  same  line  of  derivation  seems  re- 
peated in  Magy.  bugy,  representing  the 
sound  of  bubbling  or  guggling  ;  bugyni, 
bugyani,  to  bubble  up,  stream  forth  ; 
bugyogni,  to  guggle,  bubble,  spring  as 
water  ;  bugya,  a  boil,  tumour,  lump ; 
buga,  bugyola^  a  knot,  a  bundle. 

•  Bowels.  It.  budello,  buello,  OFr. 
boel,  gut,  bowel ;  Bret  bouzellou,  bouelhu, 
bowels.  Lat.  botulus,  a  sausage. 

Fr.  boudin,  a  black  pudding,  the  bowel 
of  an  animal  stufTea  with  blood  and 
grits. 

The  word  may  probablv  be  identical 
with  Fris.  budel,  Du.  buidel,  G.  beutel,  a 
sack,  purse,  pocket    See  BoiL 

Bower,  ne.  boor,  a  parlour. — Hal. 
ON.  bur,  a  separate  apartment ;  utibur,  an 
outhouse  ;  as.  bur,  a  chamber ;  swefnbur, 
3.  sleeping-room ;  cumena-bur,  guest- 
chamber  ;  fata-bur,  a  wardrobe  ;  Sw. 
hbnse-bur,  a  hen-coop ;  w.  bwr,  an  in- 
closure,  intrenchment,  bwra,  a  croft  by  a 
house. 

BowL— Boll.  Fr.  boule,  a  bowl,  in  both 
senses,  of  a  wooden  ball  to  play  with  and 
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a  round  vessel  for  drink.    Sp.  bo2a,  a  ball, 
bowL 

The  sense  of  a  globular  form  is  pro- 
bably taken  from  the  type  of  a  bubble  as 
in  other  cases.  Thus  we  have  EsthoD. 
pul,  a  bubble  ;  Fin.  pullo,  a  drop  of 
water  ;  pullistaa,  to  puff  up  ;  pullakka^ 
round,  swollen ;  pulli,  a  round  glass  or 
flask;  Lat.  bulla,  2l  bubble,  a  ming  of 
similsu*  shape,  a  stud,  boss,  knob ;  It 
bolla,  a  bubble,  blister,  round  glass  phial, 
stud,  boss ;  ON.  ^/<{Z, a  bubble ;  bolliy2n:}x^ ; 
P1.D.  bol,  globular,  spherical ;  Du.  bol, 
swollen,  puffy,  hollow,  convex,  a  ball,  a 
globe  or  spherical  boidy,  the  head,  tiie 
crown  of  a  hat,  bulb  of  an  onion  ;  bolU- 
ken,  the  boll  or^ound  seed-vessel  of  flax ; 
Bav.  bollen,  globular  body,  round  bead, 
boll  of  flax  ;  rossbollen,  horsedung ; 
mausbbllelein,  mousedung ;  OHG.  boUa, 
polla,  bulla  in  aqua,  foUiculus  ;  kirm- 
polla,  MHG.  himbolla,  the  skull  or  brain- 
pan ;  bolle,  a  bud,  a  wine-can  ;  as.  bolla, 
a  pot,  bowl ;  heafod  bolla,  the  head. 

A  similar  senes  of  designations  from 
the  image  of  a  bubble  may  be  seen  in 
Fin.  kuppo,  a  bubble,  boil,  tumour ;  kup- 
ula,  kuppelo,  a  ball ;  kuplu,  the  crop  of  a 
bird,  belly,  head  of  a  cabbage,  wisp  of 
straw ;  kupukka,  anything  globular.  See 
Bulk. 

Box.  A  hollow  wooden  case,  as  well 
as  the  name  of  a  shrub  whose  wood  is 
peculiarly  adapted  for  turning  boxes  and 
similar  objects.  AS.  box  in  both  senses. 
Gr.  irv^oc,  the  box-tree,  irvdc,  a  box ;  Lat 
buxus,  the  box-tree  and  articles  made  of 
it ;  G.  buckse,  a  box,  the  barrel  of  a  gun, 
buchsbaum,  the  box-tree ;  It.  bosso,  box- 
tree,  bossola,  a  box,  hollow  place ;  Fr. 
buis,  Bret,  beus,  Bohem.  pusspan,  box- 
tree  ;  pusska,  a  box. 

Du.  busse,  a  box,  bussken,  a  little  box ; 
PLD.  biisse,  biiske.  Hence,  with  an  in- 
version of  the  s  and  k,  as  in  AS.  acsian,  E. 
ask,  we  arrive  at  the  E.  box,  without  the 
ne^  of  resorting  to  an  immediate  deriva- 
tion from  the  Latin. 

The  box  of  a  coach  is  commonly  ex- 
plained as  if  it  had  formerly  been  an  ac- 
tual box,  containing  the  implements  for 
keeping  the  coach  in  order.  It  is  more 
proDably  from  the  G.  bock,  signifying  in 
the  first  instance  a  buck  or  he-goat,  then 
applied  in  general  to  a  trestle  or  support 
upon  which  anything  rests,  and  to  a  coach- 
box in  particular.  See  Crab,  Cable.  In 
like  manner  the  PoL  kosiel,  a  buck,  is 
applied  to  a  coach-box,  while  the  plural 
kozly  is  used  in  the  sense  of  a  sawing- 
block,  trestle,  painter's  easel,  &c. 
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To  Box.  To  fight  with  the  fists.  From 
the  Dan.  bask^  a  sounding  blow,  baske^ 
to  slap,  thwack^  flap,  by  the  same  in- 
version of  s  and  k^  as  noticed  under  Box. 
It  is  plainly  an  imitative  word,  parallel 
with  OE.  Pash^  to  strike.  Swiss  batschen^ 
to  smack  the  hand ;  bdtschen^  to  give  a 
loud  smack,  to  fall  with  a  noise.  Heligo- 
land batskeHy  to  box  the  ears.  Lett. 
bauksch  represents  the  sound  of  a  blow ; 
baukscfuhty  to  give  a  sounding  blow; 
bukstehty  to  give  a  blow  with  the  fists.  _ 

Boy.  G.  bubej  Swiss  bub,  bue,  Swab. 
buak,  a  grown  youth  ;  Cimbr.  pube,  boy, 
youth,  unmarried  man  ;  Swiss  Rom. 
boubo,  boa/bOj  boy ;  bouba,  bou/ba,  little 
girl  LaX.pupuSy  3.  boy  ;  Pupa,  a  girl,  a 
doIL 

To  Brabble.  A  variation  of  babbie, 
representing  the  confused  sound  of  simul- 
taneous talking.  In  like  manner  the  It. 
has  bulicame  and  brulicanUy  a  bubbling 
motion ;  Fr.  boussoU,  Sp.  bruxula,  a  com- 
pass ;  Fr.  boisU,  Prov.  brostia^  a  box. 

Du.  brabbeUn,  to  stammer,  jabber,  con- 
fuse, disturb,  quarrel ;  Bohem.  breptati, 
to  stutter,  murmur,  babble. 

Brace.  The  different  meanings  of  the 
word  brace  may  all  be  reduced  to  the  idea 
of  straining,  compressing,  confining,  bind- 
ing together,  from  a  root  brak,  which  has 
many  representatives  in  the  other  Europe- 
an languages.     See  Brake. 

To  brace  is  to  draw  together,  whence  a 
bracing  air,  one  which  draws  up  the 
springs  of  life ;  a  pair  of  braces^  the  bands 
which  hold  up  the  trowsers.  A  brace  on 
board  a  ship.  It.  braca,  is  a  rope  holding 
up  a  weight  or  resisting  a  strain.  A  brace 
is  also  a  pair  of  things  united  together  in 
the  first  instance  by  a  physical  tie,  and  then 
merely  in  our  mode  of  considering  them. 

Bracelet.  Bracelet,  an  ornamental 
band  round  the  wrist ;  bracer,  a  guard  to 
protect  the  arm  of  an  archer  from  the 
string  of  his  bow.  Fr.  brasselet,  a  brace- 
let, wristband,  or  bracer —  Cot. ;  OFr. 
brassard,  Sp.  bracil,  armour  for  the  arm, 
from  bras,  tfie  amu 

Brach.  Prov.  brae,  bracon,  braquet,  Fr. 
braque,  bracket,  Sp.  Ptg.  braco.  It.  bracco, 
a  setter,  spaniel,  beagle,  dog  that  hunts  by 
scent.  MHG.  bracke,  s.  s.,  dog  in  general ; 
ON.  rakki,  dog ;  Sw.  rakka,  bitch  ;  Du. 
rakke,  whelp ;  AS.  race,  OE.  ratch,  rack, 
scenting  dog,  odorinsecus.—  Pr.  Pm. 

Brack.  A  breach,  flaw,  or  defect, 
from  break,  Fr.  bricke,  a  brack  or  breach 
in  a  wall,  &c.— Cot. 

l^^oods  drown  no  fields  before  they  find  a  brack. 

Mirror  for  Mag.  in  R . 
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You  may  find  time  in  eternity, 
Deceit  uid  violence  in  heavenly  justice — 
Ere  stain  ot  brack  in  her  sweet  reputation. 

B.  and  F. 

G.  brecken,  to  break  (sometimes  also 
used  in  the  sense  of  failing,  as  die  Augen 
brecken  ikm,  his  eyes  are  failing  him), 
gebrecken,  to  want,  to  be  wanting;  want, 
need,  fault,  defect ;  Du.  braecke,  ghebreck, 
breach,  want,  defect. —  Kil.  as.  brec, 
PLD.  brek,  want,  need,  fault ;  ON.  brek, 
defect.  On  the  same  principle  from  the 
ON.  bresta,  to  crack,  to  break,  to  burst, 
is  derived  brestr,  a  crack,  flaw,  defect, 
moral  or  physical. 

Brack. — Brackiah.  Water  rendered 
unpalatable  by  a  mixture  of  salt.  One 
of  the  numerous  cases  in  which  we  have 
to  halt  between  two  derivations. 

Gael.  Mif"^,  suppuration,  putrefaction ; 
brack  skuileack,  blear-eyed ;  Prov.  brae, 
pus,  matter,  mud,  filth ;  el  brae  e  la  or* 
dura  del  mun,  the  tilth  and  ordure  of  the 
world — Rayn. ;  It.  braco,  brago,  a  bog  or 
puddle;  OFr.  brae,  braic,  bray,  mud; 
Rouchi  breuque,  mud,  clay. — H^cart. 
Then  as  an  adj.,  Prov.  brae,  bragos,  OFr. 
brageux,  foul,  dirty.  *  La  ville  ou  y  avait 
eaues  et  ^OMr^e&  vaoxXibrageuses* — Mon- 
strelet  in  Rayn.  Thus  brack,  which  sig- 
nifies in  the  first  instance  water  contami- 
nated by  dirt,  might  easily  be  applied  to 
water  spoilt  for  drinking  by  other  means, 
as  by  a  mixture  of  sea  water. 

But  upon  the  whole  I  am  inclined  to 
think  that  the  application  to  water  con- 
taminated with  salt  is  derived  from  the 
G.  and  Du.  brack,  ze^mr^,  refuse,  damaged ; 
dicitur  de  mercibus  quibusdam  minus 
probis.— KiL  Brak-goed,  merces  sub- 
mersae,  salo  sive  aoui  marini  comiptae. 
— Kil.  PLD.  brakke  grund,  land  spoilt 
by  an  overflow  of  sea  water ;  Du.  brakke 
torf,  turf  made  offensive  by  a  mixture  of 
sulphur  (where  the  meaning  would  well 
agree  with  the  sense  of  the  Gael  and 
Prov.  root) ;  wrack,  brack,  acidus,  salsus. 
— KiL    See  Broker. 

From  the  sense  of  water  unflt  for  drink- 
ing from  a  mixture  of  salt,  the  word 
passed  on  to  signify  salt  water  in  general, 
and  the  diminutive  brackisk  was  appro- 
priated to  the  original  sense. 

The  entrellis  eik  far  in  the  fludis  brake 
I  sal  slyng. — D.  V.  in  R. 

Bracket.  A  bracket  is  properly  a 
cramp-iron  holding  things  together ;  then 
a  stand  cramped  to  a  wall.  Brackets  in 
printing  are  claws  holding  together  an 
isolated  part  of  the  text.  Fr.  brague,  a 
mortise   for   holding   things   togeUier — 
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Cot. ;  Piedm.  bram^  an  iron  for  holding 
or  binding  anything  together.  —  Zalli. 
From  brake  in  the  sense  of  constraining. 
See  Brace,  Brake. 

To  Brag^. — Brave.  Primarily  to  crack, 
to  make  a  noise,  to  thrust  oneself  on 
people's  notice  by  noise,  swagger,  boast- 
ing, or  by  gaudy  dress  and  show.  Fr. 
braguer^  to  flaunt,  brave,  brag  or  jet  it ; 
bra^uard,  gay,  gallant,  flaunting,  also 
braggard,  bragging. — Cot  ON.  braka, 
Dan.  brag',  crack,  crash  ;  ON.  braka,  to 
crash,  to  crack,  also  insolenter  se  gerere — 
Haldorsen ;  Gael,  bragh,  a  burst,  explosion ; 
bragaireachd,  empty  pride,  vain  glory, 
boasting  ;  Bret,  braga,  se  pavaner, 
marcher  d'une  mani6re  fi^re,  se  donner 
trop  de  licence,  se  parer  de  beaux  habits. 
Langued.  bragd,  to  strut,  to  make  osten- 
tation of  his  equipage,  riches,  &c.  Swiss 
Rom.  braga,  vanter  ime  chose. — Vocab. 
de  Vaud.  Lith.  braszkiti,  to  rattle,  be 
noisy ;  Fris.  braske,  to  shout,  cry,  make  a 
noise  ;  Dan.  braske,  to  boast  or  brag. 

In  like  manner  to  crack  is  used  for 
boasting,  noisy  ostentation. 

But  thereof  set  the  miller  not  a  tare 
He  cracked  host  and  swore  it  nas  nat  so. 

Chaucer. 

Brag  was  then  used  in  the  sense  of 

brisk,  proud,  smart. 

Seest  thou  thilk  same  hawthorn  stud 

How  bragfy  it  begins  to  bud. — Shepherd's  Cal. 

Equivalent  forms  are  Gael,  breagh,  fine, 
well-dressed,  splendid,  beautiful,  Sc.  brc^, 
braw,  Bret  brao,  brav^  gayly  dressed, 
handsome,  fine. 

Thus  we  are  brought  to  the  OE.  brave, 
finely  dressed,  showy  ;  bravery,  finery. 

From  royal  court  I  lately  came  (said  he) 
Where  all  the  braverii  that  eye  may  see — 
Is  to  be  found. — Spenser  in  R. 

The  sense  of  courageous  comes  imme- 
diately from  the  notion  of  bragging  and 
boasting.  Gael,  brabhdair,  a  noisy  talk- 
ative fellow,  blusterer,  bully  ;  brabhdadh, 
idle  talk,  bravado;  Fr.  bravache,  a  roist- 
erer, swaggerer,  bravacherie,  boasting, 
vaunting,  bragging  of  his  own  valour. — 
Cot  It.  bravare  and  Fr.  braver,  to  swag- 
ger, affront,  flaunt  in  fine  clothes  ;  Sp. 
bravo,  bullying,  hectoring,  brave,  valiant ; 
sumptuous,  expensive,  excellent,  fine.  Fr. 
brave,  brave,  gay,  fine,  gorgeous,  gallant 
(in  apparel) ;  also  proud,  stately,  brag- 
gard ;  also  valiant,  stout,  courageous, 
that  will  carry  no  coals.  Faire  le  brave, 
to  stand  upon  terms,  to  boast  of  his  own 
worth. — Cot 

Bragget.    Sweet  wort. 
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Hire  mouth  was  sweet  as  hrakit  or  the  meth« 

Chaucer. 

From  W.    brag,    malt,  and    that  from 
bragio,  to  sprout ;  i.  e.  sprouted  com. 

To  Braid.    See  Bray. 

Brail. — To  Brail.  From  Fr.  bram, 
breeches,  drawers,  was  formed  brayelt, 
brayete,  the  bridge  or  part  of  the  breeches 
joining  the  two  legs.  A  slight  modifica- 
tion of  this  was  brayeul,  the  feathers 
about  the  hawk's  fundament,  called  by  our 
falconers  the  brayU  in  a  short-winged, 
and  the  pannel  in  a  long-winged  hawk- 
Cot.  From  brayel,  or  from  braie  itself,  is 
also  derived  Fr.  desbrailler,  to  unbrace  or 
let  down  the  breeches,  the  opposite  of 
which,  brailler  (though  it  does  not  appear 
in  the  dictionaries),  would  be  to  brace,  to 
tie  up.  Rouchi  br/ler,  to  cord  a  bale  of 
goods,  to  fasten  the  load  of  a  waggon 
with  ropes. — Hecart 

Hence  E.  brails,  the  thongs  of  leather 
by  which  the  pen-feathers  of  a  hawk's 
wing  were  tied  up  ;  to  brail  up  a  sail,  to 
tie  it  up  like  the  wing  of  a  hawk,  in  order 
to  prevent  its  catching  the  wind. 

Brain,  as.  braegenj  Du.  breghe, 
breghen,  breyne. 

Brake. — ^Bray.  The  meanings  of 
brcLke  are  very  numerous,  and  the  deriva- 
tion entangled  with  influences  from  differ- 
ent sources.    A  brake  is, 

1.  A  bit  for  horses  ;  a  wooden  frame  in 
which  the  feet  of  vicious  horses  are  con- 
fined in  shoeing ;  an  old  instrument  of 
torture  ;  an  inclosure  for  cattle  ;  a  car- 
riage for  breaking  in  horses ;  an  instru- 
ment for  checking  the  motion  of  a  wheel ; 
a  mortar ;  a  baker's  kneading  trough ;  an 
instrument  for  dressing  flax  or  hemp ;  a 
harrow. — Hal. 

2.  A  bushy  spot,  a  bottom  overgrown 
with  thick  tangled  brushwood. 

3.  The  plant  y5T». 

The  meanings  included  under  the  first 
head  are  all  reducible  to  the  notion  of 
constraining,  confining,  compressing,  sub- 
duing, and  it  is  very  likely  that  the  root 
brak,  by  which  this  idea  is  conveyed,  is 
identical  with  Gael,  brae,  W.  braich,  Lat. 
brachium,  the  arm,  as  the  type  of  exertion 
and  strength.  It  is  certain  that  the  word 
for  arm  is,  in  numerous  dialects,  used  in 
the  sense  of  force,  power,  strength.  Thus 
Bret,  breach,  Sp.  braso,  Walloon  brcss^ 
Wallachian  bratsou^  Turk  basu  are  used 
in  both  senses. 

It  will  be  found  in  the  foregoing  ex- 
amples that  brake  is  used  almost  exactly 
in  Ae  sense  of  the  Lat.  subigere,  express- 
ing any  kind  of  action  by  which  some- 
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thing  is  subjected  to  external  force, 
brought  under  control,  reduced  to  a  con- 
dition in  which  it  is  serviceable  to  our 
wants,  or  the  instrument  by  which  the 
action  is  exerted. 

ON.  braka^  subigere,  to  subdue.     In 
this  sense  must  be  explained  the  expres- 
sion of  breaking  in  horses,  properly  brak- 
ing  or  subduing  them.     To  the  same 
head  must  be  referred  br<ike^  a  horse's 
bit.  It  braca^  a  horse's  twitch.  AS.  btacan, 
to  pound,  to  knead  or  mix  up  in  a  mortar, 
to  rub,  farinam  in  mortario  subigere;  Sp. 
bregoTy  to  exert  force  in  different  ways, 
to  hend  a  bow,  to  row,  to  stiffen  against 
difficulties  (se  raidir  contre — ^Taboada), 
to  knead ;  Prov.  bre^a^  Corr^ze  bredgea^ 
bredia^  to   rub  (as  m  washing  linen — 
Beronie),  Fr.  broyer,  to  bray  in  a  mortar. 
The  Fr.  broyer  is  also  used  for  the  dress- 
ing of  flax  or  hemp,  passing  it  through  a 
brake  or  frame  consisting  of  boards  loosely 
locking  into  each  other,  by  means  of 
which  the  fibre  is  stripped  from  the  stalk 
or  core,  and  brought  into  a  serviceable 
condition.    As  there  is  so  much  of  actual 
breaking  in  the  operation,  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  the  word  has  here,  as  in  the 
cose  of  horse-breakingy  been  confounded 
with  the  verb  break,  to  fracture.     We 
have  thus  Du.  braecken  het  vlasch,  fran- 
gere  linum. — Biglotton.    Fr.  briser,  con- 
casser  le  lin.     So  in  G.  flacks  brechen, 
while  in  other  dialects  the  words  are  kept 
distinct.     PLD.  broken,  Dan.  brage,  to 
break  flax ;  PLD.  braeken,  Dan.  breeike,  to 
break  or  fracture.    It  is  remarkable  that 
the  term  for  braking  flax  in    Lith.  is 
braukti,  signifying  to  sweep,  to  brush,  to 
strip.    The  ON.  brak  is  a  frame  in  which 
skins  are  worked  backwards  and  forwards 
through  a  small  opening,  for  the  purpose 
of  incorporating  them  with  the  grease 
employed  as  a  dressing.     Swiss  Rom. 
brego,  a  spinning-wheel. — ^Voc.  de  Vaud. 
In  like  manner  Lat.  subigere  is  used  for 
any  kind  of  dressing. 

Sive  rodem  priinos  lanain  glomerabat  in  usus 
Seu  digitis  subigebat  opus.^Ovid. 

In  the  case  of  the  ne.  brake,  Gael 
braca,  a  harrow,  Dan.  brage,  to  harrow 
(Lat  giebas  subigere,  segetes  subigere  ara- 
Iris),  the  notion  of  breaking  clown  the 
dods  again  comes  to  perplex  our  deriva- 
tion. 

In  other  cases  the  idea  of  straining  or 
exerting  force  is  more  distinctly  preserved. 
Thus  the  term  brake  was  applied  to  the 
handle  of  a  cross-bow,  the  lever  by  which 
the  string  was  drawn  up,  as  in  Sp.  bregar 


el  arco,  to  bend  a  bow,  Fr.  braquer  un 
canon,  to  bend  or  direct  a  cannon.  The 
same  name  is  given  to  the  handle  of  a 
ship's  pump,  the  member  by  which  the 
force  of  the  machine  is  exerted.  It.  braca^ 
a  brace  on  board  a  ship. 

Brake.  2.  In  the  sense  of  a  thicket, 
cluster  of  bushes,  bush,  there  is  consider- 
able difficulty  in  the  derivation.  The 
equivalent  word  in  the  other  Teutonic 
dialects  is  frequently  made  to  signify  a 
marsh  or  swamp.  Du.  broeck,  Pl.D. 
Ifrook,  a  fen,  marsh,  low  wet  land ;  G. 
bruch,  a  marsh,  or  a  wood  in  a  marshy 
place  ;  brook,  grassy  place  in  a  heath — 
Overyssel  Almanach ;  NE.  bro^,  a  swampy 
or  bushy  place — Hal. ;  Mid.Lat.  bro- 
gilum,  brotlium,  brolium,  nemus,  sylva 
aut  saltus  in  quo  ferarum  venatio  exer- 
cetur. — Due.  OFr.  brogille,  bregille, 
broil,  broillet,  breuil,  copse-wood,  cover 
for  game,  brambles,  brushwood.    G.  dial. 

febroge,  gebruche,  a  brake,  thicket, 
nquirers  have  thus  been  led  in  two  di- 
rections, the  notion  of  wetness  leading 
some  to  connect  the  word  with  E.  brook, 
a  stream,  Gr.  ^x^t  ^^  moisten,  and  Lat. 
riguus,  watered,  while  others  have  con- 
sidered the  fundamental  signification  to 
be  broken  ground,  with  the  bushes  and 
tangled  growth  of  such  places. 

The  latter  supposition  has  a  remark- 
able confirmation  in  the  Finnish  lan- 
guages, where  from  Esthon.  murdma,  to 
break,  is  formed  murd,  gebiisch,  gebroge, 
a  thicket,  brake,  bush,  pasture,  quarry ; 
from  Fin.  murran,  tnurtaa,  to  break, 
murrokko,  sylva  ubi  arbores  sunt  vento 
diffractae  et  transversim  collapsae,  multi- 
tudo  arborum  vel  neiAorum  diffractorum 
et  coUapsorum.  And  this  probably  was 
the  original  meaning  of  G.  bruch,  ge- 
bruche, gebroge,  E.  brog  or  brake.  A 
break  of  such  a  kind,  or  overthrow  of 
trees  by  the  wind,  is  most  likely  to  take 
place  in  low  wet  eround  where  their 
roots  have  less  hold,  and  when  once 
thrown  down,  in  northern  climates,  they 
stop  the  flow  of  water  and  cause  the 
growth  of  peat  and  moss.  Thus  the 
word,  which  originally  designated  a 
broken  mass  of  wood,  might  come  to 
signify  a  swamp,  as  in  Du.  and  G.,  as 
well  as  in  the  case  of  the  E.  bro^  above 
mentioned.  A  brake  is  explamed  in 
Palmer's  Devonshire  Glossary  as  *  a  bot- 
tom ovei^grown  with  thick  tangled  brush- 
wood.' It.  fratto,  broken  ;  fratta,  any 
thicket  of  brakes,  brambles,  bushes,  or 
briers. — Fl. 

Brake. — Bracken.    3.  It  may  be  sus-> 
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pected  that  brake,  in  the  sense  oi  ferny  is 
a  secondary  application  of  the  word  iir 
the  sense  last  described,  that  is  to  say, 
that  it  may  be  so  named  as  the  natural 
^owth  of  brakes  and  bushy  places.  It 
IS  certain  that  we  find  closely-resembling 
forms  applied  to  several  kinds  of  plants 
the  natural  growth  of  waste  places  and 
such  as  are  designated  by  the  term 
brc^e^  bruchy  &c.  Thus  we  have  w. 
bruk,  heath ;  on.  brok,  sedge ;  burkni, 
Dan.  bregne,  bracken  or  fern ;  Port. 
brejo,  sweet  broom,  heath,  or  ling,  also  a 
marshy  low  ground  or  fen ;  Grisons 
bruchy  heath. 

It  may  be  however  that  the  relationship 
runs  in  the  opposite  direction,  and  £. 
brakCy  brogy  G.  bruchy  gebroge,  gebriichey 
&c.,  may  be  so  called  in  analogy  with 
Bret  brugeky  a  heath,  from  brugy  bruky 
heath,  or  with  It.  brugheroy  thick  brakes 
of  high-grown  ferns  (Flor.),  as  places 
overgrown  with  brakes  or  fern,  heath 
(Bret,  bruky  brug)y  broom,  or  other  plants 
of  a  like  nature.  The  relation  of  brake 
to  bracken  may  originally  have  been  that 
of  the  Bret,  brugy  heath,  to  brugeny  a 
single  plant  of  heath.    See  Brush. 

Bramble.— Broom,  as.  bremely  P1.D. 
brummelj  Du.  braenUy  breme ;  Sw.G. 
broniy  bramble  ;  Du.  brenty  bronty  broem, 
PLD.  braanty  G.  branty  also  pfriemkrauty 
pfriemeny  broom,  the  leafless  plant  of 
which  besoms  are  made. 

It  will  be  found  that  shrubs,  bushes, 
brambles,  and  waste  growths,  are  looked 
on  in  the  first  instance  as  a  collection  of 
twigs  or  shoots,  and  are  commonly  de- 
signated from  the  word  signifying  a  twig. 
Tnus  in  Lat.  from  virgay  a  rod  or  twig, 
virgultunty  a  shrub  ;  from  Servian  pruty 
a  ro&y  pruty ey  a  shrub  ;  from  Bret,  brousy 
a  bud,  and  thence  a  shoot,  brouskoad, 
bruskoady  brushwood,  wood  composed  of 
twigs.  Bav.  brossy  brossty  a  shoot,  Serv. 
brsty  young  sprouts,  Bret,  brousty  hallier, 
buisson  fort  epais,  a  thick  bush,  ground 
full  of  briers,  thicket  of  brambles — Cot. ; 
Fr.  broussailUy  a  briery  plot.  In  like 
manner  the  word  bramble  is  from  Swiss 
broniy  a  bud,  young  twig  {brom-beissery 
the  bull-finch,  e.  bud-biter  or  bud-bird — 
Halliwell) ;  Grisons  brumbeiy  a  bud ;  It. 
bromboliy  broccoli,  cabbage  sprouts — Fl. ; 
Piedm.  bronbOy  a  vine  twig ;  Bav.  pfropfy 
a  shoot  or  twig. 

The  pointed  shape  of  a  young  shoot 
led  to  the  use  of  the  G.  pfrUm  in  the 
sense  of  an  awl,  and  the  word  bramble 
itself  was  applied  in  a  much  wider  sense 
than    it   is  at   present   to   any  thorny 
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growth,  as  AS.  brcembel-ceppely  the  thorn 

apple  or  stramonium,  a  plant  bearing  a 

fruit  covered  with  spiky  thorns^  and  in 

Chaucer  it  is  used  of  the  rose. 

And  swete  as  is  the  bramble  flower 
That  beareth  the  zed  hepe. — Sir  Topax. 

AS.   Thomas  and  bremelasy  thorns  and 
briars.     Gen.  iii.  i8. 

BraxL  Bret,  brenny  w.  brany  It  brennoy 
brenday  Fr.  bran»  The  fimdainental  sig- 
nification seems  preserved  in  Fr.  breny 
excrement,  ordure  ;  Rouchi  bren  doriUy 
ear-wax  ;  bemeuXy  snotty  ;  Russ.  bren, 
mud,  dirt ;  Bret,  brenn  hesken,  the  refuse 
or  droppings  of  the  saw,  sawdust  Bran 
is  the  draff  or  excrement  of  the  com, 
w;hat  is  cast  out  as  worthless. 

lis  lessemblent  le  buretel 

Selonc  TEcriture  Divine 

Qui  giete  la  blanche  farine 

Fors  de  lui  et  retient  le  bren. — Ducange. 

So  Swiss  ga^y  chaff,  from  gaggiy 
cack.  Gael,  breiny  breuny  stink ;  breanany 
a  dunghill,  w.  brwnty  nasty. 

Branch.  —  Brank.  We  have  seen 
under  Brace  and  Brake  many  instances 
of  the  use  of  the  root  brak  in  the  sense 
of  strain,  constrain,  compress.  The  na- 
salisation of  this  root  gives  a  form  brank 
in  the  same  sense.  Hence  the  Sc.  branky 
a  bridle  or  bit ;  to  branky  to  bridle,  to 
restrain.  The  witches'  branks  was  an 
iron  bit  for  torture  ;  Gael,  brangy  brancaSy 
a  halter.  The  same  form  becomes  in  It 
brancay  branchiay  the  fang  or  claw  of  a 
beast ;  brancagliCy  all  manner  of  gripings 
and  clinchings  ;  among  masons  and  car- 
penters, all  sorts  of  fastening  together  of 
stonework  or  timber  with  braces  of  lead 
or  iron. — Florio.  Brancarey  to  gripe,  to 
clutch.  Then  by  comparison  with  claws 
or  arms,  Bret,  branky  It  brancOy  Fr. 
branchey  the  branch  of  a  tree. 

Brand,  i.  A  mark  made  by  burning. 
G.  brandmurky  brandmahly  from  brandy 
burning;  brenneny  to  bum.  2.  As  ON. 
brandry  G.  brandy  a  burning  fragment  of 
wood.  A  sword  is  called  a  brand  because 
it  glitters  when  waved  about  like  a  flam- 
ing torch.  The  Cid*s  sword  on  the  same 
principle  was  named  tizdy  from  Lat 
titiOy  a  firebrand. — Diez. 

The  derivation  from  brenneny  to  bum, 
would  leave  nothing  to  be  desired  if  the 
foregoing  meanings  stood  alone.  But  wc 
find  It  branoy  brandellOy  2i  ipitcz  orbit; 
brandoncy  a  large  piece  of  anything,  a 
torch  or  firebrand ;  Fr.  briny  a  small 
piece  of  anything ;  brin  d  brin  (as  It. 
brano  a  brano)y  bit  by  bit,  piecemeal; 
brindelles^  the  twigs  of  a  besom ;  ON. 
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hnwdKy  N.  brandy  a  stick,  stake,  billet,  as 
well  as  the  blade  of  a  sword.  Thus  the 
brand  in  ON.  eldibrandr^  £.  firebrand^ 
might  signify  merely  a  piece  of  wood  or 
billet,  and  in  the  sense  of  a  sword-blade 
might  be  explained  from  its  likeness  to  a 
sticks  The  corresponding  form  in  Gael,  is 
bman^  a  fragment,  morsel,  splinter,  which 
with  an  initial  s  becomes  spruan^  brush- 
wood, fire-wood.  Sc.  brane-wood^  fire- 
wood, not,  as  Jamieson  esmlains  it,  from 
AS.  bryne^  incendium,  but  nrom  the  fore- 
going broHOy  briUy  bruan, 

Qohjn  thay  had  hdrit  lyk  baitit  buUis, 
And  braue-vfod  biynt  in  bailis. 

To  Brandish. — ^Brandle.  To  brand- 
ish^ to  make  shine  with  shaking,  to  shake 
to  and  fro  in  the  hand. — Bailey.  Fr. 
hrandir^  to  hurl  with  great  force,  to  make 
a  thing  shake  by  the  force  it  is  cast  with, 
to  shine  or  glister  with  a  gentle  shaking ; 
brandiller,  to  brandle,  sl:^e,  totter,  also 
to  glisten  or  flash. — Cot 

Commonly  explained  from  the  notion 
of  waving  a  brand  or  sword.  But  this  is 
too  confined  an  origin  for  so  widely-spread 
a  word.  Manx  bransey,  to  dash,  Rouchi 
brawTf  Bret,  bransellay  Fr.  bransUr, 
branler^  to  shake. 

Brandy.  Formerly  brandy-wine^  Du. 
brand-wiJHy  brandende  wijn,  aqua  ardens, 
vinum  airdens. — Kil.  The  inflammable 
spirit  distilled  from  wine.  Du.  brandi^h^ 
flagrans,  urens. — KiL  G.  branntwetnj 
Le.  gebrannter  wein,  distilled  wine,  from 
hrennenj  to  bum,  to  distil ;  weinbrenner, 
distiller. — Marsh. 

Brangle.  This  word  has  two  senses, 
apparently  very  distinct  from  each  other, 
thou^  it  is  not  always  easy  to  draw  an 
undoubted  line  between  them,  ist,  to 
scold,  to  quarrel,  to  bicker — Bailey,  and 
2nd,  as  Fr.  brandiiler^  to  brandle  or 
brandish.  The  It.  brandolare  is  ex- 
plained by  Florio,  to  brangle^  to  shake, 
to  shog,  to  totter. 

The  tre  hrangillis^  boisting  to  the  fall, 
Whh  top  trimbling,  and  branchis  shakand  all. 

D.  V.  59.  so. 

In  this  application  the  word  seems 
direct  from  the  Fr.  branler,  the  spelling 
with  ng  (instead  of  the  nd  in  brandle) 
being  an  attempt  to  represent  the  nasal 
sound  of  the  Fr.  n.  In  the  same  way  the 
Fr.  bransie,  a  round  dance,  became 
brangle  or  brawl  in  E. ;  It  branla^  a 
French  brawl  or  brangle. — FL 

From  the  sense  of  shaking  probably 
arose  that  of  throwing  into  disorder,  put- 
ting to  confusion. 
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Thus  was  this  usurper's  faction  braneled,  then 
bound  up  again,  and  afterward  divided  again  by 
want  of  worth  in  Baliol  their  head. — Hume  in 
Jam. 

To  embrangle,  to  confuse,  perplex,  con- 
found. The  sense  of  a  quarrel  may  be 
derived  from  the  idea  of  confusion,  or  in 
that  sense  brangle  may  be  a  direct  imita- 
tion of  the  noise  of  persons  quarrelling, 
as  a  nasalised  form  of  the  Piedm.  bragale\ 
to  vociferate,  make  an  outcry. 

Brase. — ^Braser. — ^Brasil.  To  brase 
meat  is  to  pass  it  over  hot  coals  ;  a 
braser,  a  pan  of  hot  coals.  It.  bracea, 
bracia,  bragia,  Fr.  braise.  Port,  braza, 
live  coals,  glowing  embers ;  brazeiro,  a, 
pan  of  coals. 

The  word  br/sil,  brasil,  was  in  use 
before  the  discovery  of  America  in  the 
sense  of  a  bright  red  dye,  the  colour  of 
braise  or  hot  coals,  and  the  name  of 
Brazil  was  given  because  a  dyewood, 
supplying  a  more  convenient  source  of 
the  colour  than  hitherto  known,  was 
found  there.  '  A  qual — ^agora  se  chama 
do  Brasil  por  caso  do  pao  vermilho  aue 
della  vem : '  which  at  present  is  called 
Brasil  on  account  of  the  red  wood  which 
comes  from  thence. — De  Goes,  Chron. 
de  Don  Emanuel  in  Marsh.  The  name 
of  Santa  Cruz  having  been  originally 
given  to  the  country,  De  Barros  considers 
it  an  eminent  triumph  of  the  devil  that 
the  name  of  that  holy  wood  should  have 
been  superseded  by  the  name  of  a  wood 
used  in  dyeing  cloths. 

In  the  Catalonian  tarifs  of  the   13th 

century  the  word  is  very  common  in  the 

forms  brasil,  brazil,  bresil. 

La  ai-jou  molt  garance  et  waide 
Et  bresil  et  alun  et  graine 
Dont  jou  gaaing  mes  dras  et  laine. 
Michel.  Chron.  du  Roi  Guill.  d'AngL  in  Marsh. 

Diez  seems  to  put  the  cart  before  the 
horse  in  deriving  the  word  from  ON. 
brasa,  to  braze  or  lute,  to  solder  iron.  It 
is  more  likely  derived  from  the  roaring 
sound  of  flame.  G.  brausen,  prasseln,  to 
roar,  to  crackle ;  as.  brastlian,  to  brustle, 
crackle,  bum. — Lye.  Sw.  brasca,  faire 
fracas,  to  make  display  ;  Milan,  brascd, 
to  kindle,  set  on  fire. — Diez.  Gris.  brasca, 
sparks.  Sw.  brasa,  to « blaze,  also  as  a 
noun,  a  roaring  fire.  Fr.  embraser,  to 
set  on  fire ;  Wallon.  bruzi,  braise,  hot 
ashes ;  Pied,  brus/,  It  bruciare,  Fr. 
brusler,  brUler,  to  bum.  E.  brustle,  to 
crackle,  to  make  a  noise  like  straw  or 
small  wood  in  burning,  to  rustle. — Halli- 
well.  Fr.  bruire,  to  murmur,  make  a 
noise,    and   bruir,   brouir,   to    burn. — 
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Roquefort.  *E  tut  son  corps  arder  et 
bruir^ — Rayn. 

Brass. — Bronze,  as.  bras^  from  being 
used  in  the  brazing  or  soldering  of  iron. 
ON.  bras^  solder,  especially  that  used  in 
the  working  of  iron ;  at  brasa^  ferrumi- 
nare,  to  solder.  The  verb  is  probably 
derived  from  the  brase^  or  glowing  coals 
over  which  the  soldering  is  done ;  Fr. 
braser  Pargentj  le  repasser  un  peu  sur  la 
braise. — Cot.  The  same  correspondence 
is  seen  between  It  bronze^  bummg  coals, 
bronzacchiare^  to  carbonado,  as  rashers 
upon  quick  burning  coals,  bronzare,  to 
braze,  to  copper,  and  bronzo,  brass,  pan- 
metal. — Flono. 

Brat.  A  rag,  a  contemptuous  name 
for  a  young  child. — Bailey.  AS.  brat,  a 
cloak,  a  clout,  w.  brat,  a  rag.  GaeL 
brat,  a  mantle,  apron,  cloth;  bratach,  a 
banner.  A  brat  is  commonly  used  for  a 
child's  pinafore  in  many  parts  of  Eng- 
land. PI.D.  siakker-bortchen,  a  slabber- 
ing-bib.  For  the  application  to  ajchild 
compare  Bret.  trui,pil,  a  rag  ;  trulen  or 
pilen  (in  the  feminine  form),  a  contempt- 
uous name  for  a  woman,  a  slut.  So  also 
Lap.  slibro,  a  rag;  neita  slibro  {neita, 
girl),  a  little  girL 

Brattice.— Bartizan.  A  brattice  is  a 
fence  of  boards  in  a  mine  or  round  dan- 
gerous machinery,  from  Sc.  bred,  G.  brett, 
Du.  berd,  a  plank  or  board,  as  lattice,  a 
frame  of  laths,  from  Fr.  latte,  a  lath. 

A  bretise  or  bretage  is  then  a  parapet, 
in  the  first  instance  of  boards,  and  m  a 
latinised  shape  it  is  applied  to  any  boarded 
structure  of  defence,  a  wooden  tower,  a 
parapet,  a  testudo  or  temporary  roof  to 
cover  an  attack,  &c.  .Sc.  orettys,  a  forti- 
fication.— ^JanL  Betrax  of  a  walle  {pre- 
tasce,  bretays),  propugnaculum. — Pr.  Phl 
It  bertesca,  baltresca,  a  kind  of  rampart 
or  fence  of  war  made  upon  towers;  a 
block-house. — ^Altieri.  Fr.  breteque,  bre- 
tesque,  bretescke,  a  portal  of  defence  in  the 
rampire  of  a  town. — Cot. 

Duae  testudines  quas  Gallic^  brutesches  appel- 
lant.— Math.  Paris,  A.D.  1224.  Circumeunt  d- 
vitatem  castelUs  et  turribus  ligneis  et  berUschiis. 
Hist.  Pisana  in  Mur.  A.D.  1156. 

A  wooden  defence  of  the  foregoing  de- 
scription round  the  deck  of  a  ship,  or  on 
the  top  of  a  wall,  was  called  by  the 
Norsemen  vig-gyrdill,  a  battle-girdle. 
'  Med  endil6ngum  baenom  var  umbuiz  a 
husum  uppi,  reistr  upp  bord-vidr  a  utan- 
verdom  thaukom  sva  sem  viggyrdlat 
vaeri.*  Along  the  town  things  were  pre- 
pared up  on  the  houses,  boarding  being 
raised  up  out  on  the  roofs  like  the  battle 
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rampire  on  board  a  ship. — Sverris  Saga, 
275. 

Then  as  parapets  and  battlements 
naturally  took  the  shape  of  projections  on 
the  top  of  a  building,  the  term  bretescke 
was  applied  to  projecting  turrets  or  the 
like  beyond  the  face  of  the  walL 

Un  possesseur  d'un  heritage — ne  peat  faire 
bretesques,  boutures,  saillies,  ni  autres  choses  sur 
la  me  au  prejudice  de  ses  voisins. — Due. 

Now  this  is  precisely  the  ordinary 
sense  of  the  £.  bartisan;  '  the  small  over- 
hanging turrets  which  project  from  the 
angles  or  the  parapet  on  the  top  of  a 
tower.' — HaL 

That  the  town  colours  be  put  upon  the  her- 
tisetu  of  the  steeple.— Jam. 

The  word  is  also  used  in  the  sense  of 
a  fence  of  stone  or  wood.  Jam.  Sup.  It 
may  accordingly  be  explained  as  a  cor- 
ruption oi  brcUticing,brettYsing,  bartising, 
equivalent  to  the  Du.  border inge,  coas- 
satio,  contignatio. — Kil. 

Brave.    See  Brag. 

Brawl.  I.  A  kind  of  dance.  Fr. 
bransle,  branle,  from  branUr^  to  shake. 
See  Brandish,  Brangle. 

2.  A  dispute  or  squabble.  Certainly 
from  the  confused  noise,  whether  con- 
tracted from  brabble,  as  scrawl  from 
scrabble,  or  whether  it  be  from  Fr.  brailUr, 
frequentative  of  brcUre,  to  cry,  as  criailler 
of  crier,  Swiss  bradle,  deblaterare,  brad- 
lete,  strepitus  linguarunu  —  Deutscb. 
Mundart.  2.  368.  Dan.  bralle,  to  talk 
much  and  high ;  at  bralle  op^  to  scold 
and  make  a  disturbance;  vraaie,  to 
bawl,  squall,  roar.  Gael,  braodhlach, 
brawling,  noise,  discord;  braoilich,  a 
loud  noise.  The  term  brawl  is  also  ap- 
plied to  the  noise  of  broken  water,  as  a 
brawling  brook.     See  Bray. 

Brawn.  The  muscular  part  of  the 
body.  It.  brano,  brandillo,  brandone, 
any  piece,  cob,  luncheon,  or  coUop  of 
flesh  violently  pulled  away  from  the 
whole. — FL  OHG.  brdto  (ace.  bratdn),  Fris. 
braede,  braeye,  a  lump  of  flesh,  flesh  of  a 
leg  of  pork,  calf  of  the  leg. — Diez.  Kil 
Pro  v.  bradon,  brazon,  bravn,  OFr.  braion, 
Lorraine  bravon,  a  lump  of  flesh,  the 
buttocks,  muscular  parts  of  the  body; 
WalL  breyon,  a  lump,  breyon  d^chaur, 
bribe  de  viande,  bas  morceau  de  viande 
fraiche,  breyon  de  gambes,  the  calf  of  the 
leg. — Remade.  WestphaL  bran,  Cologne 
broden,  calf  of  the  leg,  buttock ;  Sc  brand, 
calf  of  the  leg ;  Sp.  brahon  for  bradon,  a 
patch  of  cloth.  OFr.  esbraoner.  It 
sbranare,  to  tear  piecemeal    See  Brand. 

To  Bray. — Braid.     Many  kinds  of 
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loud  harsh  noise  are  represented  by  the 
syllable  bra^  bru^  with  or  without  a  final 

Fr.  braire^  to  bray  like  an  ass,  baTvl, 
yen,  or  cry  out  loudly;  bruire,  to  nimble, 
rustle,  crash,  to  sound  very  loud  and 
very  harshly;  brugier^  to  bellow,  yell, 
roar,  and  make  a  hideous  noise. — Cot. 
Prov.  bruxir^  to  roar  or  bellow. 

Gr.  fi^x^y  to  crash,  roar,  ratde,  re- 
sound; A»^,  to  roar.  ON.  braky  crash, 
noise;  vapna-brctky  the  clash  of  arms; 
Dan.  brag€y  to  crash,  crackle;  E.  bray^ 
applied  to  loud  harsh  noises  of  many 
kinds,  as  the  voice  of  the  ass,  the  sound 
of  anns,  &c. 

Heaxd  ye  the  din  of  battle  bray  t 
W\xh  a  terminal  d  we  have  Prov. 
hraidir^  braidar^  to  cry ;  Port  bradar,  to 
cry  outj  to  bawl,  to  roar  as  the  sea.  0£. 
to  braidy  adraid,  upbraid,  to  cry  out, 
make  a  disturbance,  to  scold. 

Qooth  Beryn  to  the  sexjauntes,  That  ye  me 

hoodithso 
Or  what  have  I  olfendit,  or  what  have  I  sdde  ? 
Trewlich  quoth  the  seijauntis  it  vayiiih  not  to 

^m^  (there  is  no  use  crying  out) 
^Ith  tts  ye  must  awhile  whether  ye  woll  or  no. 

Chaucer. 

Then  as  things  done  on  a  sudden  or 
^th  violence  are  accompanied  by  noise, 
we  find  the  verb  to  bray  or  braid  used  to 
express  any  kind  of  sudden  or  violent 
action,  to  rush,  to  start,  to  snatch. 

Am  Uosterand  bub  out  fra  the  North  braying 
Ganocrthefoieschip  in  the  baksail  ding.— D.  V. 

%ne  stiUds  dry  to  kyndill  there  about  laid  is. 
Quhffl  all  in  flame  the  bleis  of  fyre  upbradis. 

D.V. 
»-  e.  starts  crackling  up. 

The  caip  was  unooverid,  the  sword  was  out 
A«r»^.— Beiyn. 

A  forgyt  knyff  but  baid  he  bradis  out— Wal- 
ooe  IX.  145. 

Bnt  when  as  I  did  out  of  slepe  airay,  — F.  Q. 
JIk  miller  is  a  per*lous  man  he  sdde 
And  if  that  he  out  dl\a&  ^ueat  ahreidt 
He  might  don  us  both  a  vilkny.— <3iaucer. 

The  ON.  bragd  is  explained  motus 
V^ilm  celeriors  at  bragdi,  instantane- 
«Kly,  at  once,  zs  oil.  at  a  braid. 

His  bow  he  hadden  taken  right 

And  0/  a  braid  he  gun  it  bende.— R.  R. 

ON.  augnabragd,  a  wink,  twinkling  of 
!«cyc  Then,  as  the  notion  of  turning 
K  often  connected  with  swiftness  of  mo- 
non,  to  braid  acquires  the  sense  of  bend, 
^m,  twist,  plait 

^  And  with  a  ^4»i  I  tumyt  me  about— Dunbar 
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On  syde  he  bradis  for  to  eschew  the  dint. — 
D.  V.  in  Jam. 

ON.  bregda,  to  braid  the  hair,  weave 
nets,  &c.  The  ON.  bragd  is  also  applied 
to  the  gestures  by  which  an  individual 
is  characterised,  and  hence  also  to  the 
lineaments  of  his  countenance,  explain- 
ing a  very  obscure  application  of  the  E.. 
braid.  Bread,  appearance — Bailey;  to 
braid,  to  |>retend,  to  resemble. — Hal. 
To  pretend  is  to  assume  the  appearance 
and  manners  of  another.  *  Ye  braid  of 
the  miller's  dog,'  you  have  the  manners 
of  the  miller's  dog.  To  braid  of  one's 
father,  to  have  the  lineaments  of  one's 
father,  to  resemble  him.  ON.  bragr, 
gestus,  mos;  at  braga  eftir  einum^  to 
imitate  or  resemble  one.  N.  braa,  kind, 
soft ;  braa,  to  resemble. 

On  the  same  principle  may  be  explain- 
ed a  passage  of  Shakespeare,  whidi  has 
given  much  trouble  to  commentators. 

Since  Frenchmen  are  so  braid. 
Many  who  will,  I'll  live  and  die  a  maid. 

The  meaning  is  simply,  *  since  such  are 
the  manners  of  Frenchmen,  &c.' 

To  Bray.  2.  To  rub  or  grind  down 
in  a  mortar.  Sp.  bregar,  to  work  up 
paste  or  dough,  to  knead;  Prov.  Cat 
bregar,  to  rub;  Fr.  broyer,  Bret  braea, to 
bray  in  a  mortar,  w.  breuan,  a  mill,  a 
brake  for  hemp  or  flax.    See  Brake. 

Breach,  as.  brice,  Fr.  breche,  a  breach 
or  brack  in  a  wall,  &c. — Cot  From  the 
verb  to  break. 

Bread.    ON.  brand.    G.  brot 

To  Break.  Goth,  brikan,  brak,  G. 
brechen,  Lat  frangere,  fr  actus;  Gr. 
pfiywfti,  to  break,  paxoc,  a  rag ;  Fin.  rik- 
koa,  to  break,  to  tear;  Bret  regi,  rogi,  to 
break,  to  tear;  rog,  a  rent. 

The  origin  is  doubtless  a  representation 
of  the  noise  made  by  a  hard  thing  break- 
ing. In  like  manner  the  word  crack  is 
used  both  to  represent  the  noise  of  a 
fracture,  and  to  signify  the  fracture  itself, 
or  the  permanent  effects  of  it.  The  same 
relation  is  seen  between  Lat.  fragor,  a 
loud  noise,  and  frangere,  to  break ;  Fr. 
fracas,  a  crash,  disturbance,  and  fracas- 
ser,  to  break.  The  Lat  crepo  and  E. 
crash  are  used  to  signify  both  the  noise 
made  in  breaking  and  the  fracture  itself. 

The  Swiss  has  bratschen.  to  smack  or 
crack,  bratsche^  a  bracl^  breach,  or 
wound. 

Bream.  A  broad-shaped  fresh-water 
fish,  cyprinus  latus.  Fr.  brame,  Du. 
braessem.  Swiss  bratschig,  iU-favouredly 
broad. 
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AS.  breosty  Goth,  hrusts,  Du. 
borst  Perhaps  the  original  meaning 
may  be  a  chest  Prov.  brut,  bruc,  brusc, 
the  bust,  body ;  brostia,  brustia,  a  box. 

Breath,  as.  brathy  an  odour,  scent, 
breath.  Originally  probably  the  word 
signified  steam,  vapour,  as  the  G.  brodem^ 
brodely  broden. 

The  caller  wine  in  cave  is  sought 

Mens  broihing\xKasX3  to  cule. — Hume  in  Jam. 

See  Broth. 

Breeches.  Lat  bracts,  bracecR;  Bret. 
bragezj'  ON.  brck,  brakur;  It  brache; 
Prov.  braga^braia;  OFr.  bragues,  brazes. 
The  origin  is  the  root  brak  in  the  sense 
of  straining,  binding,  fastening ;  the  ori- 
ginal breeches  being  (as  it  must  be  sup- 
posed) a  bandage  wrapped  round  the  hips, 
and  brought  beneath  between  the  legs. 
Hence  the  Lat  subligar,  subligaculum, 
from  ligarCy  to  bind.  Piedm.  braga, 
braca,  a  cramp-iron  for  holding  things 
together,  a  horse's  twitch;  Fr.  braic, 
braUsy  a  twitch  for  a  horse,  bandage  or 
truss  for  a  rupture,  clout  for  a  child, 
drawers.  Brachay  a  girdle. — GL  Isidore 
and  Tatian. 

The  Breech  (Prov.*  braguier,  braid) 
may  be  explained  as  the  part  covered  by 
the  breeches,  but  more  probably  the  E. 
term  designates  the  part  on  which  a  boy 
is  breeched  or  flogged,  a  word  formed 
from  the  sound  of  a  loud  smack.  Swiss 
brdtschy  a  smack,  the  sound  of  a  blow 
with  the  flat  hand,  or  the  blow  itself; 
brdtscherty  to  smack;  bratscher,  an  in- 
strument for  smacking,  a  fly-flap,  &c. 
G.  diaL  (^t%\erfi2X<S) pritschetiybritscheriy 
to  lay  one  on  a  bench  and  strike  him 
with  a  flat  board ;  Du.  bridsen,  de  bridse 
gevetiy  met  de  bridse  slaan,  xyligogio 
castigare. — Biglotton.  P1.D.  britze,  an 
instrument  of  laths  for  smacking  on  the 
breech ;  einem  de  britze  geven,  to  strike 
one  on  the  breech  so  that  it  smacks 
(klatschet). 

In  like  manner  it  is  not  improbable 
that  Fr.  fessesy  the  breech  or  buttocks, 
instead  of  being  derived  from  Lat  fosus, 
cloven,  as  commonly  explained,  may  be 
from  the  verb  fesser,  to  breech,  to  scourge 
on  the  buttocks  (Cot),  corresponding  to 
G.  Jitzeny  peitschetty  and  E.  to  feize  or 
feazCy  to  whip,  forms  analogous  to  E. 
switchy  representing  the  sound  of  a  blow. 

Breeze.  Fr.  brisCy  a  cool  wind.  It. 
brezzay  chillness  or  shivering,  a  cold  and 
windy  mist  or  frost ;  brezzarCy  to  be 
misty  and  cold,  windy  withal,  also  to 
chill  and  shiver  with  cold. 
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The  origin  is  the  imitation  of  a  rust* 
ling  noise,  as  by  the  Sc.  brissUy  properly 
to  crackle,  then  to  broil,  to  fry;  Swiss 
Rom.  brirCy  to  rattle  (as  hail),  simmer, 
murmur — Vocab.  de  Vaud. ;  brisolery  brt- 
sotery  to  roast,  to  fry ;  Pos  qui  bresoUy  the 
singing  bone. — GL  (i^ndv.  Then  from  a 
simmering,  twittering  sound  the  term  is 
applied  to  shivering,  trembling,  as  in  the 
case  of  twittery  which  signifies  in  the 
first  instance  a  continuous  broken  sound, 
and  is  then  used  in  the  sense  of  tremb-  • 
ling.  We  have  thus  It.  brisciarcy  brez- 
zarcy  to  shiver  for  cold.     Compare  OE. 

fHlly  chilly,  with  It  grillarCy  to  simmer, 
r.  grillery  to  crackle,  broil,  Du.  grilUfiy 
to  shiver. — Halma. 

Breeze. — Briss. — Briet.  The  ashes 
and  cinders  sold  by  the  London  dustmen 
for  brickmaking  are  known  by  the  name 
of  breeze.  In  other  parts  of  England  the 
term  briss  or  brist  is  in  use  for  dust,  rub- 
bish. Briss  and  buttonSy  sheep's  drop- 
pings; brussy  the  dry  spines  of  furze 
broken  off. — Dev.  GL  Piedm.  brossdy  orts, 
the  offal  of  hay  and  straw  in  feeding 
cattle ;  Sp.  brozay  remains  of  leaves,  bark 
of  trees,  and  other  rubbish ;  Fr.  hris^ 
ddbriSy  rubbish;  bris  de  charban,  coal- 
dust  ;  bresillesy  bretillesy  little  bits  of  wood 
— Berri ;  brisery  to  break,  burst,  crush, 
bruise ;  Bret.  bruzuHy  a  crum,  morsel ;  G. 
brosamCy  a  crum ;  Du.  brijscHy  Mjselen^ 
to  bray,  to  crush ;  Gael.  briSy  brisdy  histy 
to  break;  Dan.  brisUy  to  burst,  break, 
fail.    See  Brick,  Bruise. 

Breeze. — Brize.  g.  breme^  bremsi, 
AS.  brimsay  briosay  a  gadfly,  from  the 
buzzing  or  bizzing  (as  it  is  pronounced  in 
the  N.  of  £.)  sound  with  which  the  gadfly 
heralds  his  attack. 

A  fierce  loud  buzzing  breeze,  their  stings  dnw 

blood, 
And  drive  the  cattle  gadding  through  the  wood. 

Drrden. 

As  AS.  brimsay  G.  bremse^  point  to  G. 
brummeUy  Fris.  brimmcy  to  hum,  so  as. 
briosay  E.  breezCy  are  related  to  Prov. 
bruziry  to  murmur,  to  resound,  Swiss 
Rom.  brisofiy  breson,  noise,  murmur, 
Russ.  briosat\  to  buzz. 

To  Brew.  The  origin  of  the  word  is 
shown  by  the  Mid.Lat  forms,  brasiarty 
braciarcy  braxarcy  Fr.  brasser,  to  brew, 
from  braccy  brasium,  OFr.  braSy  brauXy 
breiZyG2ie\.  braichy  w.  bragySprouied  com, 
malt.  So  ON.  btiigga,  Sw.  bryggSy  to 
brew,  from  as.  brugy  malt;  ^irugy  po- 
lenta.'—GL  AS.  in  Schilter. 

The  Teutonic  verbs,  G.  brauen,  Du. 
brouwefty  £.  breWj  are  in  like  manner 
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from  a  form  similar  to  WalL  drd,  brau^ 
Walach.  hraki,  malt. 

If  the  forgoing  were  not  so  clear,  a 
satisfactory  origin  might  have  been  found 
in  w.  berwij  to  boil,  the  equivalent  of 
Lat.  ferverty  whence  herWy  derwedd^  a 
boiling,  and  berwediiuy  to  brew.  Gael 
bruiik^  to  boil.,  and  ODu.  Medstty  to 
bre*-.— Kil. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  Gr.  /3paCw, 
Amovw,  to  boil,  would  correspond  in  like 
,  manner  to  the  Fr.  brasser^  which  however 
is  undoubtedly  from  bracCy  malL 

Brewifl.    See  Broth. 

Bribe.  Fr.  bribe  de  paitiy  a  lump  of 
bread ;  briber^  to  beg  one's  bread,  collect 
bits  of  food.  Hence  OE.  bribour,  a  beg- 
gar, a  rogue;  It.  birbanU^  birbotUy  a 
cheat,  a  rogue,  with  transposition  of 
ther. 

A  bribe  is  now  only  used  in  the  meta- 
phorical sense  of  a  sop  to  stop  the  mouth 
of  some  one,  a  gift  for  the  purpose  of  ob- 
taining an  undue  compliance. 

The  origin  of  the  word  is  the  w.  briwo^ 
to  break;  brtw^  broken,  a  fragment; 
hara  briWy  broken  bread.  Rouchi  brifCy 
a  lump  of  bread. — H6:art. 

Brick.  A  piece  of  burnt  clay. — ^Thom- 
son. The  radical  meaning  is  simply  a 
bit,  a  fragment,  being  one  of  the  nimier- 
ous  words  derived  from  break*  Lan^. 
^co^  or  brizo^  a  crum;  bricaUy  a  little 
bit;  bricounejha,  to  break  to  pieces; 
irualuff  a  cnim,  little  bit,  corresponding 
to  OE.  brocafy,  broken  victuals.  AS.  brt'ce, 
fracture,  fragment,  hlafes  brice,  a  bit  of 
bread.  In  some  parts  of  France  brique 
is  still  used  in  this  sense,  brique  de  paitiy 
a  lump  of  bread. — Diez.  Brique,  frag- 
Bient  of  anything  broken. — Gl.  G^n^v. 
Briccteauy  a  quoit  of  stone. — Cot.  It 
^ncda,  any  jot  or  crum,  a  collop  or  slice 
of  something. — FL 

Bride.^BridaL  Goth,  bruths,  daugh- 
ter-in-law; OHG.  bri^tf  sponsa,  conjux, 
nurus ;  G.  braut,  bride.  W.  firiod,  ap- 
propriate, fit,  appropriated,  owned ;  also 
"larried,  a  married  man  or  woman; 
Pnodas,  a  wedding ;  priod-fah,  a  bride- 
groom (mab=son);  priod-ferchy  a  bride 
merch = maid) .  Priodt,  to  appropriate ; 
Priodor,  a  proprietor.  Diefenbach  com- 
pares Lat  privusy  one's  oviiiy  privatuSy 
appropriate,  peculiar. 

BridegroofHy  AS.  bryd-gunuiy  the  newly- 
^^^anied  man;  gunuiy  a  man.  Bridaly 
fr>r  hride-aUy  AS.  bryd^aley  the  marriage 
feast,  then  the  marriage  itself.     So  in 

OSw.  fastningar-oly  graf-oly  arf-oly  the 
*^^  of  espousals,  of  burial,  of  succession 
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to  the  dead;  from  the  last  of  which,  £. 
dial,  arvaly  funeral 

Bridge. — as.  bricge;  G.  briicke;  OSw. 
broy  bryggay  as  sOy  suggay  a  sow,  bOy  byggOy 
ioprepsLTQygnOygnuggayto  rub.  The  Sw. 
bro  is  applied  not  omy  to  a  bridge,  but  to  a 
paved  road,  beaten  way ;  Dan.  bro,  bridge, 
pier,  jetty,  pavement ;  brolegge,  to  pave. 
'  Han  laet  broa  twa  rastin  alTiwede,'  he 
made  two  leagues  of  road  through  the 
forest  of  Tiwede. — Ihre.  At  Hamburg  a 
paviour  is  called  steen-brygger.  PoL  bruk^ 
pavement  ;  Lith.  brukkasy  pavement, 
stone-bridge ;  brukkotiy  to  pave ;  brukkti, 
to  press;  ibrukktiy  to  press  in,  imprint 
The  original  sense  thus  seems  to  be  to 
ram,  to  stamp. 

Bridle,  as.  bridelj  OHG.  bHttilypritU ; 
Fr.  bride*  Perhaps  this  may  be  one  of 
the  cases  in  which  the  derivation  of  the 
word  has  been  obscured  by  the  insertion 
of  an  r.  ON.  bitilly  Dan.  bidsely  a  bridle, 
from  bity  the  part  which  the  horse  bites  or 
holds  in  his  mouth. 

So  It.  bretonicay  betonieay  betony ;  bru" 
licamey  bulicame,  boiling  up  ;  brocolierey 
£.  bucklers  ON.  bruskr  and  buskry  a 
bush;  Du.  broosekensy  E.  buskins j  E» 
groonty  AS.  guma, 

Briel  From  Lat.  breve  or  brevisy  a 
stunmary  or  any  short  writing.  Applied 
especially  to  a  letter  or  command,  to  the 
king's  writs.  In  the  G.  brief  it  has  been 
appropriated  to  the  sense  of  an  epistle 
or  letter.  In  £.  it  is  applied  to  the  letter 
of  the  Archbishop  or  similar  official 
authorising  a  collection  for  any  purpose ; 
to  the  summary  of  instructions  given  to  a 
barrister  for  the  defence  of  his  client. 

Dictante  legationis  suse  brevem. — Ducange. 

Brier,  as.  breery  brerey  but  probably 
from  the  Normans.  In  the  patois  of 
Normandy  the  word  briere  is  still  pre- 
served (Patois  de  Bray).  Fr.  bruyere,  a 
heath,  from  Bret,  brugy  bruk,  w.  grug^ 
GduA.fracchy  Grisons  bruchy  brutgy  heath. 
It  brughiera,  a  heath ;  brughera,  thick 
brakes  of  high-grown  ferns. — Flor.  Mid. 
Lat.  bruarium,  a  heath,  barren  land 
rough  with  brambles  and  bushes. — Due. 

Brig.  A  two-masted  vessel.  Pro- 
bably contracted  from  brigantine.  Sp. 
bergantinoy  a  brig  or  brigantine,  two- 
masted  vessel. — Neumann. 

Brigade.  A  division  of  an  army,  from 
Fr.  brigade,  and  that  from  It.  brigaiay  a 
company,  troop,  crew,  brood,  frovar- 
si  in  bngata,  to  meet  together. 

The  Prov.  has  briguer,  in  the  sense  of 
Fr.  frayer,  to  circulate,  consort  with. 
'  Mes  se  a  servir  als  vaJens  homes  e  a 
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briguar  ab  lor.'  He  set  himself  to  serve 
men  of  merit,  and  to  associate  with  them. 
The  primary  meaning  of  Sp.  bregar,  It. 
brigare^  seems  to  be  to  exert  force  ;  bre- 
gar  el  arco,  to  bend  a  bow ;  It.  brigare^ 
to  strive  for,  to  shift  for  with  care,  labour, 
and  diligence,  briga^  necessary  business. 
— Florio.  Brigata,  then,  would  be  a  set 
of  people  engaged  in  a  common  occupa- 
tion. 

Brigand.  —  Brigantine.  —  Brigan- 
dine.  It  brigay  strife,  Mid.Lat.  briga, 
jurgia,  rixa,  pugna. — Due.  It.  brigare^ 
to  strive,  brawl,  combat.  Probably  then 
it  was  in  the  sense  of  skirmishers  that 
the  name  oi  brigand  vrzs  given  to  certain 
light-armed  foot-soldiers,  frequently  men- 
tioned by  Froissart  and  his  contempora- 
ries. A  Latin  glossary  quoted  by  Du- 
cange  has  *Veles,  brigant,  c'est  une 
mani&re  de  gens  d'armes  courant  et  apert 
k  pi^.'  *  Cum  4  millibus  peditum  arma- 
torum,  duobus  millibus  brigantutn  et 
ducentis  equitibus.* — Chron.  A.D.  1351, 
in  Due.  They  were  also  called  brigancii 
or  brigantinL  *"  Briganciis  et  balestra- 
riis  Anglicis  custodiam  castri  muniendi 
reservavit.' 

The  passage  from  the  sense  of  a  light- 
armed  soldier  to  that  of  a  man  pillaging 
on  his  own  account,  is  easily  understood. 

In  the  time  of  the  bataile  (of  Agincourt)  the 
hrigauntisoi  the  Frensch  took  the  kyngis  car- 
riage and  led  it  away. — Capgiave,  3x2. 

It  briganie,  a  pirate,  rover  either  by  sea 
or  land. — Flor.  A  similar  change  has 
taken  place  in  the  meaning  of  the  It. 
malandrini,  in  later  times  a  robber  or 
highway-man,  but  classed  by  Thomas  of 
Walsingham  with  the  Brigands  as  a 
species  of  horse-soldier. 

Reductus  est  ergo  et  coram  consilio  demon- 
stratus  Brigantinorum  more  semivestitus  gestans 
sagittas  breves  qualiter  utimtur  equites  illarum 
partium  qui  Malandrini  dicimtur. — Due. 

From  bri^anUy  in  the  sense  of  a  rob- 
ber. It  bngandare^  to  rob,  to  rove,  to 
play  the  pirate  or  thief  at  sea,  and  hence 
a  brigantine^  a  small  light  pinnace  pro- 
per for  giving  chase  or  nghtmg — Bailey  ; 
a  vessel  employed  for  the  purpose  of 
piracy. 

A  brigandine  was  a  kind  of  scale 
armour,  also  called  briganders^  from 
being  worn  by  the  light  troops  called 
Brigands.  A  Breton  glossary  quoted  by 
Ducange  has  *  Brigandinou^  Gall,  brigan- 
dincy  I^t.  squamma ;  inde  squammatus, 
omd  d^  brigandine.' 

The  sense  of  strife  or  combat  express- 
ed by  briga  is  a  particular  case  of  the 
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general  notion  of  exertion  of  force.  Sec 
Brake.  In  the  same  way  to  strive  is,  in 
the  first  instance,  to  exert  one's  force  in 
the  attempt  to  do  something,  and,  second- 
arily, to  contend  with  another. 

Bright.— Brilliant  Goth,  hairhu, 
clear,  manifest;  on.  biartr,  AS.  beorht, 
bright ;  bearhtm,  brahtm^  bfyhtm,  a  glit- 
tering, twinkling,  moment  Bav.  bracki, 
clang,  sound,  noise. — Schmeller.  OHG. 
Prant^prachty  clear  sound,  outcry,  tumult, 
and,  at  a  later  period,  splendour.  The  E. 
bright  itself  ¥ras  formerly  applied  to 
sounds. 

Heo— song  so  schille  and  so  hrikU 
That  far  and  ner  me  hit  iherde. — 

Owl  and  Nightingale,  1654. 

AS.     beorktian^    strepere.  —  Beowulf, 

2315- 

Leod  waes  asungen 
Gleomannes  gyd. 
Gamen  aeft  sestah 
Bearhtode  bene  sweg. 

The  lay  was  sung,  the  gleeman's  song,  the 
sport  grew  high,  the  bench-notes  resouiKled. 

In  like  manner  the  G.prahlen  signifies 
in  the  first  instance  to  speak  with  a  loud 
voice,  to  cry,  and  secondly,  to  glitter,  to 
shine. — Adelung.  The  origin  of  both 
these  words  is  the  imitative  root  Atj/, 
braky  representing  a  sudden  noise.  Swaa 
bragefty  brdgen,  briegen^  to  cry — Schmid; 
OE.  bray,  braid. 

The  phenomena  from  whence  aU  repre- 
sentative words  are  immediately  taken 
must  of  course  belong  to  the  class  which 
addresses  itself  to  the  ear,  and  we  find 
accordingly  that  the  words  expressing 
attributes  of  light  are  commonly  derived 
from  those  of  sound.  So  G.  hell^  clear, 
transparent,  from  holly  a  sound,  clangour. 
The  Ir,  gldr,  a  noise,  voice,  speech, 
glbranty  to  sound,  show  the  origin  of  Lat 
clarusy  clear,  with  respect  either  to  sound 
or  colour,  and  the  £.  HnkUy  that  of  Fr. 
etincelUy  a  spark.  From  ON.  gtamm^ 
glamry  tinnitus,  glamray  to  resound,  may 
be  explained  ^Tampiy  glitter,  splendour, 
glampay  to  shme,  corresponding  to  the 
Gr.  Xa^irw,  Xa/iir/»6c.  Du.  schateren, 
schetereuy  to  make  a  loud  noise,  to 
shriek  with  laughter,  schitereity  to  shine, 
to  glisten.  In  Fin.  there  are  many 
examples  of  the  same  transfer  of  sig- 
nification  from  the  phenomena  of  the 

one  sense  to  those  of  the  other;  kiliA. 
clare  tinniens,  clare  lucens^  splendens; 

kilistaay  tinnitum  clarum  moveo,  spien- 

dorem  clarum  reflecto.  Wilista^  to  ring, 
as  glass ;  willata^  wileUa^  wilaktacy  to 
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flash,  to  glitter;  kajatay  to  resound,  re- 
echo, also  to  reflect,  shine,  appear  at  a 

distance ;  kimista^  to  sound  clear  (equiva- 
lent to  the  E.  chime) ^kimina,sonMs  acutus, 
clangor  tinniens,  kimmaltaay  kiimotiaay 
to  shine,  to  glitter ;  kommata^  komista^ 
to  sound  deep  or  hollow;  komoUaa^  to 
shine,  to  shimmer. 

In  like  manner  in  Galla  the  sound  of  a 
bell  is  imitated  by  the  word  bilbil^  whence 
bilbiUgoda  (literally,  to  make  bilHl)^  to 
ring,  to  glitter,  beam,  glisten. — Tutschek. 
The  meaning  of  3ie  Fr.  briller^  to 
shine,  seems  to  have  been  attained  on  a 
principle  exactly  similar.  We  must  pre- 
mise that  an  initial  br  and  gty  as  well  as 
bl  and  gly  fre<|uently  interchange,  as  in 
Langued.  bristly  Fr.  grizil^  small  gravel. 
It.  brulloj  gruUOy  parched,  broiled. — 
Flor.  We  have  then  in  Fr.  the  verbs 
grisser,  to  creak,  cra/ckle ;  ^esiller^  gris- 
leTy  to  make  a  crackling  noise,  as  of  meat 
in  broiling ;  grilUry  to  creak,  crackle, 
broil ;  and  corresponding  to  these,  with 
an  initial  br  instead  of  gr^  Sc.  brissUy 
Swiss  RonL  hrisoUry  bresoler  (Gloss. 
G^6r.),  to  broil,  to  parch,  identical  with 
the  Fr.  brexilUrj  brilUry  to  twinkle,  glit- 
ter, sparkle.  Here  it  cannot  be  doubted 
that  the  original  meaning  of  the  Sc. 
hrissU  was  derived  from  the  crackling 
noise  made  by  meat  in  broiling,  as  in 
AS.  brastliaHy  to  crackle,  to  bum.  In  Fr. 
brnillery  briller  (related  to  each  other  as 
presUUry  grill£r)j  the  meaning  is  trans- 
ferred from  the  domain  of  the  ear  to  that 
of  the  eye,  from  the  analogous  effect  pro- 
duced on  the  sensitive  frame  by  a  crack- 
ling noise  and  a  sparkling  light.  So  Fr. 
piiilUTy  to  crackle,  to  sparkle,  to  shake, 
to  long  for  a  thing. 

The  verb  briller  itself  seems  to  have 
the  sense  of  shaking  or  trembling  in  the 
expression  briller  aprhy  greedily  to  covet 
^Cot;  properly  to  tremble  with  impa- 
tience. 

Instead  of  briller  in  this  application 
the  Swiss  RoQL  uses  bresoler  (U  bresole 
d'etre  marfe  ;  os  qui  bresoUy  the  singing 
bone),  strongly  confirming  the  contraction 
of  briller  m>m  brezillery  and  the  cor- 
respondence of  the  pair  with  grillery  gre- 
ttUer;  griller  d'impatience.— Diet  Tre- 
voux. 

It.  brillarey  to  quaver  with  the  voice. 
— Fl. 

Brim. — ^Sim.  c.  brame^  bramey  Lith. 
hrenuUy  border,  margin,  edge ;  PoL  branty 
border,  brim ;  Magy.  pereniyPremy  a  bor- 
der, fringe  (Lat.  jiffibria) ;   Du.  bremey 
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bremely  a  border,  lap,  fringe ;  ON.  barmry 
the  edge,  border,  lip  of  a  vessel,  lap  of  a 
garment ;  hence  the  bosom,  originally 
Uie  lap  folding  over  the  breast.  £.  bamty 
the  lap  or  bosom;  barm-cloth  or  barm- 
shifty  an  apron. 

The  E.  rymey  which  seems  identical 
with  rimy  is  used  for  the  surface  of  the 
sea  (Hawkins'  Voyage).  In  the  same 
way  Sw.  bryn  is  used  in  the  sense  both 
of  border  or  edge  and  surface,  vattu- 
brytiy  the  ryme  of  the  water ;  ogne-brytiy 
the  eye-brow.  Dan.  bryuy  brow  of  a  hill, 
surface  of  the  ocean. 

To  Brim.  Said  of  swine  when  in 
heat  '  Subo,  to  brymme  as  a  boore  doth 
whan  he  geteth  pigges.' — Elyot  in  Way. 
The  expression  is  now  confined  to  the 
sow,  as  is  the  case  also  with  PLD.  brum' 
men  :  de  sdge  brummety  the  sow  is  brim- 
ming.— Brem.  Wtb.  G.  brumfty  brunfty 
the  heat  of  animals.  Closely  connected 
is  OE.  bremCy  brim,  fierce,  furious,  vigor- 
ous.— HaL 

Tancred  went  his  way  and  Richard  wex  full  brim. 

Langtofl,  154. 

The  highest  condition  of  ungratified 
passion,  whether  of  desire  or  anger,  finds 
its  vent  in  cries  and  roaring.  Thus  Lat. 
fretnoy  to  roar,  is  used  of  raging,  excited, 
or  violent  action.  It  bramirCy  to  roar  as 
a  lion,  bray  as  an  ass  ;  bramire,  a  long- 
ing or  earnest  desire  ;  bramare,  earnestly 
to  wish  or  covet. — Fl.  Prov.  bramar^ 
OFr.  bramery  to  utter  cries. 

L'amour,  que  epoin9o;ine 
Toute  creature  a  s' aimer, 
Les  fait  de  rut  si  fort  bramer 
Que  le  bois  d'autour  en  resonne. — Rayn. 

Sp.  bramary  to  roar,  to  storm,  to  Iret ; 
bramUy  rut,  the  heat  of  animals.  Du. 
bremmefty  rugire,  sonitum  edere  ;  bremeuy 
ardere  desiderio. — Kil.  Rugere,  rugire 
(cervorum,  leonum),  brommeuy  bremmeuy 
brimmeuy  brummen, — Dief.  Supp. 

Brimstone.  on.  brennisteiny  Sw. 
dial,  brdnnsten,  burning  stone.  In  Ge- 
nesis and  Exodus,  L  754,  we  have  brim- 
firy  and  1.  11 64,  brinfirCy  for  the  burning 
of  Sodom :  *  the  brinfire's  stinken  smoke.' 
AS.  bryne,  burning.  ON.  (poet.)  brimiy 
fire. 

Brindled.— Brinded.  Streaked,  co- 
loured in  stripes.  ON.  brbndottry  s.  s. ; 
brand-krossottry  cross-barred  in  colour, 
from  brandry  a  stick,  post,  bar.  A 
brindled  cow  is  in  Normandy  called 
vache  bran^iCy  from  bringCy  a  rod.  Hence 
with  an  initial  Sy  Sc.  spraingy  a  streak, 
spraingedy  striped  or  streaked. 

The  identity  of  ON.  brandr  and   Fr. 
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Jfringe  is  traced  through  the  It  brano^ 
-brandello^  a  bit ;  Fr.  brin^  a  morsel,  a 
slip  or  sprig  of  an  herb ;  Berri,  bringue, 
a  crum,  a  morsel ;  bringe,  a  rod  or  twig, 
brifuUUes  de  balai,  the  twigs  of  a  besom. 
See  Brand. 

Brine,  as.  bryney  Du.  brim  (KiL),  Sc 
briniy  brime.  Liquamen  vel  ganim,  yfj^r- 
bryne, — Gl.  Alfr.  Brymy  brim  (poet.),  the 
sea ;  brymflod,  a  deluge.  In  Dorset  sea 
sand  is  called  brimSmd. — HaL  Sake 
water,  saulmeure,  or.  brynu, — Palsgr. 
The  name  seems  to  be  taken  from  the 
roaring  of  the  waves  ;  ON.  brim^  the  surf, 
breaking  of  the  waves ;  brim  story  a  stonny 
eea  ;  brimhliody  roar  of  the  sea ;  brim^ 
scU&y  very  salt ;  brimxy  flame.  Gr.  /3pi/«ft», 
Fris.  brimmey  to  roar.  See  To  Brim.  Da. 
brandingy  the  surf,  from  bratuUy  to  bum, 
can  only  come  from  comparison  of  the 
noise  of  the  breakers  to  the  roar  of 
flames. 

Brisk.  Fr.  brusquey  lively,  quick,  rash, 
fierce,  rude,  harsh  ;  vin  brusquey  wine  of 
a  sharp,  smart  taste.  It.  bruscoy  eager, 
sharp,  iHisk  in  taste,  as  unripe  fruits,  sour, 
grim,  crabbed. 

Brisket.  Fr.  brichety  the  brisket  or 
breast-piece  of  meat ;  Norm,  bruchety 
Adam's  apple  in  a  man's  throat,  breast- 
bone of  birds  ;  Bret,  bruched  (Fr.  cH)  the 
breast,  chest,  craw  of  a  bird.  '  Pectus- 
culum,  brusketV — Nat.  Antiq.  p.  222. 
Russ.  briochoy  Bohem.  bricky  bricno  (with 
the  diminutives,  Russ.  brioshko.  Boh. 
brissko)y  a  belly. 

Bristle,  as.  byrst;  Sw.  borsty  Du. 
borstely  Sc.  birSy  birscy  NE.  brust,  A  thick 
elastic  hair,  strong  enough  to  stand  up  of 
itself.  Com.  broSy  aculeus.  —  Zeuss. 
Walach.  borzos  (struppig),  bristly ;  Swiss 
borzeity  to  stand  out ;  Fr.  d>  rebours^ 
against  the  grain  ;  rebroussery  to  turn  up 
the  point  of  anything. — Cot  MidLat. 
reburruSy  rebursusy  sticking  up  ;  Mn  sua 
primseva  astate  habebat  capillos  crispos 
et  rigidos  et  ut  ita  dicam  rebursos  ad 
modum  pini  ramorum  qui  semper  ten- 
dunt  sursum.'— Vita  abbatum  S.  Crispini 
in  Due. 

The  It.  brisciarty  brezzarey  to  shiver 
for  cold  as  in  a  fit  of  an  ague,  has  under 
Breeze  been  connected  with  the  Sc. 
brissUy  birsUy  birstUy  to  broil,  to  scorch, 
originally  merely  to  crackle  or  simmer. 
Hence  ribrezzarcy  to  shiver  for  cold  or 
for  fear,  to  astonish  or  affright  with  sud- 
den fear ;  ribrezzosOy  startling,  trembling, 
full  of  astonishment,  humorous,  fantas- 
tical, suddenly  angry. 

Then  as  the  effect  of  shivering,  or  the 
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emotions  which  produce  it,  is  to  erect  the 
hair,  to  birstUy  brissle  might  properiy  be 
used  in  the  sense  of  stsutling,  ruffling, 
setting  the  hair  on  end,  whence  may  be 
explained  the  Sc.  expression,  to  set  up 
on^s  birsey  to  put  one  in  a  rage ;  birssy^ 
hot-tempered,  to  be  compared  with  the 
It.  ribrezzosOy  angry.  A  cold  bleak  day 
is  called  a  birssy  day,  because  it  makes 
us  shivery  and  goose-skinned,  setting  the 
hair  on  end  ;  compare  It  brezzoy  a  cold 
and  windy  mist  or  firost. 

Brittle.— Brickie.  Formerly  written 
brotily  apt  to  break,  from  AS.  brytan^  on. 
briotay  Ptg.  britoTy  to  break.  Dan.  bryde, 
to  break,  broddefiy  brittle.  In  the  N.  of 
E.  and  Sc  brickley  brockley  bruckUy  are 
used  in  the  sense  of  brittle,  from  break* 
The  Pl.D.  broSy  brittle,  is  the  equivalent 
derivative  from  the  Gael  fomi  briSy  Fr. 
briser,    Bret,  bresky  brusky  fiagile. 

Broadi. — Abroiicli.  —  Brooch.  To 
broach  a  cask  is  to  pierce  it  for  the  pur- 
pose of  drawing  off  the  liauor,and  hence, 
metaphorically,  to  broach  a  business,  to 
begin  upon  it,  to  set  it  a  going.  '7f,procia, 
to  thrust,  to  stab ;  Gael  brogy  to  goad,  to 
spur,  and,  as  a  noun,  an  awL  Prov. 
brocay  Fr.  broclUy  a  spit,  a  stitch  ;  brocker, 
to  spit,  stitch,  spur;  Prov.  brocary  It 
broccarey  brocciarey  to  stick,  to  spur.  Sp. 
brocoy  a  brad  or  tack,  a  button ;  brochiy 
a  clasp,  a  broochy  i.  e.  an  ornamented  pin 
to  hold  the  parts  of  dress  together. 

Lat  brocchusy  bronchusy  a  projecting 
tooth  ;  It.  broccOy  a  stump  or  dry  branch 
of  a  tree  so  that  it  prick  a  bud,  a  peg ; 
sbroccOy  sproccOy  a  skewer,  sprout,  shoot. 

It  is  probable  that  there  is  a  funda- 
mental connection  with  the  veri>  to  brtaky 
the  notion  of  a  sharp  point  being  obtain- 
ed either  from  the  image  of  a  broken 
stick  iproccoy  stecco  rotto  in  modo  che 
pimga — Altieri),  or  from  that  of  a  splinter 
or  small  fra^ent,  which  in  the  case  of 
wood  ox  similar  material  naturally  takes 
the  form  of  a  prick,  or  finally  from  the 
pointed  form  of  a  bud  or  shoot,  breaking 
out  into  growth.  It.  broccOy  a  bud,  broc- 
coliy  sprouts.  Compare  also  E.  prick 
with  Sw.  sprickay  to  crack,  to  shoot,  to 
bud. 

A  similar  relation  may  be  observed 
between  Sp.  brotey  a  bud,  a  fragment, 
Prov.  broty  a  shoot  or  sprig,  and  forms 
like  the  on.  briotay  Port,  britary  to  break. 

Broad,  as.  brddj  Goth,  braids;  ON. 
breidr;  G.  breit.    See  Spread. 

Brocade.    It.  broccateu,  a  sort  of  cloth 

wrought  with  gold  and  silver.  Commonly 

I  explained  as  from  Fr.  brockery  to  stitch, 
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in  the  sense  of  embroidered.  But  Mura- 
tori  shows  that,  though  from  the  same 
^ndamental  origin,  the  line  of  develop- 
ment has  been  something  different  It. 
brocco^  a  peg,  stump,  or  snag,  is  also 
apphed  to  a  knot  or  bunch  in  silk  or 
thread,  whence  broccare^  to  boss,  to  stud 
— FL ;  IfroccosOy  broccuto^  knotty,  knobby ; 
and  broccato  was  used  to  signify  stuff 
ornamented  with  a  raised  pile,  forming 
knots  or  loops,  or  stuff  embossed  with 
gokl  and  silver.  Ptg.  froco,  2l  flock  or 
little  tuft  of  silk  or  wool,  a  flake  of  snow ; 
frocadurcL,  tufted  ornaments,  embroidery. 
Brock.  A  badger,  from  the  white- 
streaked  face  of  the  animal  Gael  broice, 
a  mole,  a  freckle,  brucach^  spotted,  frec- 
kled; breac^  speckled,  piebald;  broc,  a 
badger;  brocach^  Sc.  broukitj  brooked^ 
streaked  or  speckled  in  the  face.  Dan. 
brogfd,  parti-coloured,  broc^  a  badger. 
W.  brech,  brychy  brincUed,  freckled,  bry- 
chaUf  motes,  spots,  atoms ;  Bret  bric*Ay 
briz,  speckled,  parti-coloured,  streaked, 
briun,  a  freckle.  For  the  same  reason 
the  badger  is  also  called  JBawson,  q.  v. 

Brocietw  A  hart  of  two  years  old. 
Fr.  brocarty  because  the  animal  at  that 
a^  has  a  single  sharp  broche  or  snag  to 
his  antler.  The  fallow-deer  of  the  same 
age  was  tenned  2i  pricket — Cot. 

Toftt>icUur.  Fr.  broder^  Sp.  bordar^ 
to  ornament  with  needle-work.  Here 
two  distinct  images  seem  to  have  coal- 
esced in  a  common  signification.  The 
Bret  brauday  to  embroider,  to  prick,  to 
spur,  and  w.  drodio,  to  embroider,  to 
dam,  point  to  an  origin  in  Bret,  broud,  a 
prick,  sting,  Gael  brod,  £.  brod^  prod^  to 
pnck  On  the  other  hand  the  Sp.  bor- 
dor  seems  derived  from  borde^  bordo,  a 
holder,  because  a  border  of  needle-work 
was  the  earliest  mode  of  ornamenting  a 
gamient.  Ilupe  has  guU-bord,  a  border 
onuimented  with  gold,  silkes^borda^  a 
horder  ornamented  with  silk.  So  from 
PoL  bram^  a  border,  bramowanie^  em- 
hroidering. 

It  may  happen  here,  as  will  often  be 
found  to  be  the  case  in  other  instances 
where  the  derivation  seems  to  halt  be- 
tween two  roots,  that  these  are  them- 
selves modifications  of  a  conmion  original 
Thus  brody  a  point,  and  bord  or  bred^  an 
edge,  agree  in  being  the  extremity  of  a 
thing*  The  ON.  bryadax^  both  to  sharpen 
or  Ornish  with  a  point,  and  also  to  sew 
on  a  border  or  fringe  to  a  garment.  Com- 
pare also  AS.  brerdy  breardy  a  brim,  rim, 
margin,  with  Sc.  brairdy  the  shoot  of 
com,  AS,  onbryrdaHy  to  instigate. 
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Broil.  Disturbance,  trouble,  a  falling- 
out,  a  quarrel. — B.  The  sense  has  been 
somewhat  modified  in  later  times  by  a 
confusion  with  brawl. 

But  that  thou  wilt  in  winter  ships  prepare 
And  trie  the  seas  in  broile  of  whirling  windes. 

Surrey  in  R. 

The  proper  sense  is  that  of  Fr.  brouil- 
ler  (from  whence  it  immediately  comes), 
to  jumble,  trouble,  shufHe,  confound,  to 
make  a  hurly-burly, — Cot.  It.  broglio, 
Gael,  broighlichy  noise,  bawling,  confu- 
sion, tumult ;  broighleachy  bustling,  noisy, 
tumultuous.  From  a  direct  imitation  uf 
a  confused  sound.  Fr.  brouhaha^  brou- 
houxy  storms,  blusters,  hurly-burlies. 
See  Brawl. 

To  Broil.  To  roast  upon  hot  coals. — 
B,  Contracted  from  Fr.  brasiliery  to 
roast  on  the  braise^  or  glowing  coals  ;  or 
perhaps  we  should  rather  say  formed  like 
Fr.  brasilier,  bruslery  brulery  or  It.  bras- 
ciarty  brasduolarey  brasolare,  brusciarey 
brucilarey  brusuolare  (the  last  to  be  ar- 
gued from  brasciuoUy  brasuoUy  brusuolcy 
fried  or  boiled  steaks),  brullarey  to  bum, 
parch,  scorch,  broil. — Florio.  Sc.  birshy 
brissUy  to  parch  or  broil  In  all  these 
words  the  imitative  character  of  the  de- 
signation from  the  crackling  sound  of 
flame  and  biuning  grease  is  felt  in  a 
lively  manner.  Compare  G.  prasselfty  to 
crackle,  rustle,  and  AS.  brastliany  to 
crackle,  to  bum,  Grisons  brasclay  sparks ; 
E.  brustUy  to  crackle,  make  a  noise  like 
straw  or  small  wood  in  burning. — HaL 

When  he  is  falle  in  such  a  dreme-^ 

He  routeth  with  a  slepie  noyse 

And  broustUth  as  a  monkes  froyse  (pancake) 

When  it  is  throwe  into  the  panne.--Gower  in  R. 

It  brustolar^y  to  scorch,  broil,  carbonado* 
With  an  initial  gr  instead  of  br  the  Fr. 
has  grisseTy  to  crackle,  creak,  gresillery 
to  crackle  as  a  shell  in  the  fire,  or  salted 
fish  on  coals,  grislementy  a  crackling 
noise  as  of  meat  in  broiling  ;  grillery  to 
broil,  precisely  analogous  to  the  Sc. 
brissU  and  E.  broil.  The  Italian  has 
the  double  form  brullOy  grullOy  parched, 
broiled. — Fl. 

Broker.  The  custom  of  employing  a 
broker  in  tho  purchase  of  goods  arises 
from  the  advantage  of  having  a  skilled 
intermediary,  capable  from  long  practice 
of  forming  a  critical  judgment  of  the 
goods  in  question,  of  pointing  out  their 
latent  defects,  and  rdecting  whatever 
falls  below  the  degree  of  excellence  called 
for  by  the  circumstances  of  the  case.  To 
find  fault  is  accordingly  recognised  in 
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Piers  Plowman  as  the  specific  duty  of  a 
broker : — 

Among  burgeises  have  I  be 
Dwellyng  at  London, 
And  gart  Backbiting  be  a  brocour, 
To  blame  mens  ware. 

On  this  principle  the  G.  designation  is 
makler,  from  makel^  a  blur,  stain,  fault ; 
mdkeln^  to  criticise,  censure,  find  fault 
with,  [and  thence]  to  follow  the  business 
of  a  broker,  buy  and  sell  by  commission. 
— Kiittner.  For  the  same  reason  the 
OFr.  term  was  correctour^  couratier^  Lat. 
corrector^  correctariuSy  whence  the  mo- 
dem courtier^  a  broker.  Per  manus  et 
mediationem  quorundam  J.  S.  et  A.  G. 
brocariarum  et  correctariorum  ejusdem 
barganei. — Lib.  Alb.  396.  Vous  jurrez 
que  vous  ne  marchandirez  dez  nuUez 
marchaundisez  queux  vous  ferez  correc- 
tage,  —  Sacramentum  Abrocariorum  in 
Lib.  Alb.  To  correct  an  exercise  is  to 
point  out  the  faults. 

Now  in  most  of  the  Teutonic  (espe- 
cially the  P1.D.)  and  Slavonic  dialects  is 
found  the  root  brak  or  wrak  in  the  sense 
of  rejection,  refuse,  vile,  damaged,  faulty, 
giving  rise  to  a  verb  signifying  to  inspect, 
make  selection,  sort,  try  out,  reject,  cast 
out.  Lith.  brokasj  a  fault,  weak  place, 
matter  of  blame  ;  brokoti,  to  blame,  to 
criticise  (makeln).  Russ.  brakj  refuse ; 
brakovaty  to  pick  and  choose,  to  sort ; 
brakavaniey  inspection,  rejection  ;  PoL 
braky  want,  lack,  refuse ;  brakowcUy  to 
garble,  to  pick,  to  be  wanting.  In  the 
Teutonic  class :  Du.  brack,  rejected, 
damaged;  braeck  goed,  goods  damaged 
by  sea-water. — KiL  P1.D.  broken,  to 
garble,  inspect,  try ;  wraken,  to  pro- 
nounce unsound,  to  reject ;  Dan.  vrage, 
to  reject,  find  fault  with,  to  sort  goods  ; 
slatie  vrag  paa,  to  throw  blame  upon, 
find  fault  with.  G.  brack-gut  ^Sanders), 
P1.D.  wrack-good^  refuse  goods.  Prov. 
braCy  refuse,  futh,  mud,  ordure,  and  as  an 
adj.  vile,  dirty,  abject.  Fr.  bric-a-brac, 
trumpery,  brokers'  goods.    See  Brackish. 

The  name  broker  seems  to  have  come 
to  us  from  the  shores  of  the  Baltic,  with 
which  much  of  our  early  commerce  was 
carried  on.  In  those  countries  the  term 
brakery  bracker,  or  wracker  is  used  to 
signify  public  inspectors,  appointed  to 
classify  goods  according  to  their  quality, 
and  to  reject  the  damaged  and  unsound. 
— ^Adelung.  In  Petersburgh  the  price  of 
tallow  is  quoted  with  or  without  bracks 
the  term  brack  signifying  the  official  in- 
spection of  sworn  brackers  or  sorters. — 
Tooke's  Catherine,  i.  38. 
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If  we  advance  another  step  in  the  in- 
quiry and  seek  the  origin  of  the  tenn 
brack,  wrak,  in  the  sense  of  rejection,  we 
shall  probably  find  the  original  image  in 
the  act  of  spitting,  as  the  liveliest  expres- 
sion of  disgust  and  contempt  for  the  re- 
jected object.  G.  brechen,  Du.  bracken, 
to  vomit  ;  E.  diaL  whrtake,  tussis, 
screatio  —  Junius  ;  wreak,  a  cough  — 
Hal. ;  ON.  hraki,  spittle  ;  hrak,  any  re- 
fuse matter.  Fr.  raquer,  racker,  cracker^ 
to  spit ;  racaille,  refuse  ;  Prov.  raca,  an 
old  worthless  horse,  analogous  to  Bohem. 
brakyne,  an  outcast  or  rejected  sheep. 
The  Langued.  brumo,  phlegm,  spittle, 
has  exactly  the  force  of  G.  brack  in  the 
expression  brumos  de  boutigo,  merchan- 
dises de  rebut  ;  G.  brack-gut,  refuse 
wares.    See  Wreak. 

In  the  sense  of  blot  or  stain  there  is  a 
singular  confusion  with  brack,  a  breach 
or  flaw,  from  break. 

Bronze.  It  bronso,  Sp.  bronce,  pan 
metal. — Fl.  This  word  shows  the  same 
relation  to  It  bronze,  glowing  coals, 
which  E.  brass  does  to  Sp.  brasa,  embers. 
Bronsare,  to  braze,  to  copper.  ON.  brasa^ 
to  braze  or  solder  iron  with  a  lute  of 
brass.  It  would  appear  then  that  the  use 
of  the  metal  in  soldering,  an  operation 
performed  over  hot  coals,  is  the  origin  of 
the  designation  both  of  bronze  and  brass. 
It  may  be  compared  with  It  bronze,  Sc. 
brunds,  brands,  embers ;  to  brund,  to 
emit  sparks. — Jam.  Grisons  brinsla, 
brascla,  a  spark,  sbrinzlar,  to  sparkle. 

The  use  of  the  word  bronzed  in  the 
sense  of  tanned,  sunburnt,  is  probably 
not  originally  derived  from  comparison 
with  the  colour  of  the  metal  bronze,  but 
from  the  primary  sense  of  the  It.  bronze^ 
embers.  Abbronzare,  abbronzanchiare,  to 
roast  on  the  embers,  to  scorch,  tan,  or 
sunburn. — Fl. 

Brood.-— Breed,  as.  brod,  a  brood; 
brid,  the  young  of  any  animal ;  bredan, 
to  nourish,  cherish,  keep  warm.  Du. 
broeden,  to  sit  on  eggs,  to  natch ;  G.  brut, 
the  spawn  of  fishes,  progeny  of  birds,  in- 
sects, and  fishes  ;  briiten,  to  hatch,  bring 
eggs  and  spawn  into  active  life.  PLD. 
brod,  brot,  fish-spawn ;  broden,  brben,  to 
hatch,  bridde,  a  chicken.  Commonly  re- 
ferred to  the  notion  of  warming,  in  which 
sense  the  ohg.  bruoton  is  us^  by  Not- 
ker  :  '  also  unsih  diu  uuoUa  bruotet  nnde 
uuider  froste  skirmet,'  as  wool  warms  us 
and  protects  us  against  frost  Bret 
broud,  hot,  burning,  fermenting,  w.  brad, 
hot,  warm;  brydio,  to  be  hot.  ODu. 
brieden,  to  brew.    See  Broth. 
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Brook.  AS.  hroca,  a  brook ;  w.  hrucken, 
the  bubbling  or  springing  up  of  water,  a 
spring,  a  source;  Gs^  bruich^  to  boil, 
seethe,  simmer  ;  from  the  murmuring 
noise.  Gr.  Ppvx^y  to  roar,^^,  to  spring  ; 
Bohem.  bntceti,  to  murmur.  The  mean- 
ing of  the  word  brook  in  the  low  G.  dia- 
lects is  very  different,  signifying  low  wet 
Und  (Brem.  Wtb.)  ;  a  grassy  place  in  a 
heath. — Overyssel  Almanack. 

It  is  possible  that  brook  in  the  E.  sense 
may  be  connected  with  Russ.  breg^  Gael 
bniack,  Manx  broogk,  brink,  verge,  bank, 
as  Fr.  rivihrej  a,  river,  It  rtinera,  a  shore, 
from  f^y  bank. 

To  &rook.  To  digest,  to  bear  patiently. 
AS.  brucan,  to  use,  eat,  enjoy;  Goth. 
brukjan,  to  use  ;  bruks^  useful ;  G.  brau- 
chen^  to  use.    \jaX»fruiyfructus. 

Broom.  A  shrub  with  leafless  pointed 
branches.  G.  pfrUmkraut^  awVplant 
See  Bramble. 

Broth.  It  brodOy  Fr.  broutt^  broth ; 
Du.  broeyty  brue ;  OHG.  brod^  G.  bruhe^ 
PLD.  broiy  properly  boiling  water ;  briihefiy 
broieny  to  scald,  pour  boihng  water  over. 
Ir.  bruithimy  to  boil ;  bruithty  sodden, 
boded ;  bruitheany  heat,  warmth  ;  bruth- 
ckttHy  broth ;  brothairiy  a  caldron.  Gael 
bmichy  bruithy  to  boU,  brothaSy  broth ; 
Manx  broUy  to  boil,  broity  broth.  Bret. 
hroudy  w.  brwdy  hot  G.  brodeniy  brodeny 
steam  from  heated  bodies,  in  which 
sense  the  Sc.  broth  is  sometimes  used ;  a 
person  is  said  to  be  in  a  broth  of  sweat 
vho  is  steaming  with  sweat.  Du.  broem 
(for  brodem)y  spuma,  sordes  seu  strigmata 
rcnim  decoctarum.  The  origin  is  a  re- 
presentation of  the  simmering  of  boiling 
vater.  Limousin  broudiy  brudiy  to  make 
a  confused  noise  of  winds,  waves,  &c. 
FID.  bruddelHy  to  bubble  up  with  noise. 

The  softening  down  of  the  consonant 
(which  is  barely  pronounced  in  Gael. 
miias)  gives  the  OE.  browysy  brewisy 
knotty  pottage,  broth,  and  Sc.  brose. 
The  AS.  has  briw,  infusion,  ceales  briwy 
kail  brose,  cabbage  soup  ;  Sc  broOy  breCy 
pottage  made  by  pouring  boiling  water  on 
roeal,  infusion ;  Uie  barley  brety  juice  of 
malt,  ale ;  Gael  ^1^^^,  juice  of  meat,  sap, 
P|tb, vigour, strength;  Ir. ^n/M, strength, 
vigour,  rage,  heat ;  explaining  the  Prov. 
^riuy  and  It.  briOy  mettle,  spint 

BrotheL  Sp.  borday  a  hut  or  cottage ; 
Fr.  hordty  a  little  house  or  cottage  of 
timber,  hut,  hovel.  —  Cot  Commonly 
dcriycd  from  the  boardsy  of  which  the 
fabric  consists.  But  the  Walach.  bor- 
«w*  is  an  underground  hut  as  well  as  a 
bouse  of  ill  fame. 
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The  diminutive  bordeauy  bordely  was 
originally  used  in  the  innocent  sense  of 
a  little  cottage. 

Ne  laissent  en  Chartrain  ne  en  Dive  hordel, 
Ne  maison  en  estant  qui  soit  fors  du  chastel. 

Due. 

Domunculum  circunidedit  cum  familia.  So- 
rengus  vero  expergefactus  de  bordello  eidit  et 
fuglens  in  vivariam  exire  voluit — Due. 

Brother.  A  term  widely  spread  through 

the  branches  of  the  In  do- Germanic  stock. 

Sanscr.  bhratr;  Zend,  brdta;  Gael,  bra- 

thair;  w.  brawdj   Slavon.  bratrj  Lat 

/rater. 

Brow.  The  ridge  surrounding  and 
protecting  the  eye.  as.  braewy  breghj 
PoL  brew;  Russ.  broVy  brow.  Bohem. 
braubitiy  to  border.  Du.  brauwey  eye-lid, 
eye-brow,  and  also  border,  margin,  fur 
edging. — KiL  on.  brdy  eye-lid,  eye-lash ; 
brufiy  eye-brow,  edge,  eminence ;  Dan. 
bryUy  eye-brow,  brow  of  a  hill,  surface  of 
the  ocean  ;  Sw.  brjfHy  edge,  border,  sur- 
face, w.  bryUy  a  hill.  G»  augen-brauncy 
eye-brow. 

The  AS.  forms  appear  related  to  the 
Russ.  bregy  Bohem.  orehy  Gael,  bruachy  a 
brink,  bank,  shore ;  Serv.  bregy  a  hiU, 
bank,  shore. 

Brown.  Ger.  branny  ON.  bruUy  It 
bruftOy  Fr,  bruuy  perhaps  burnt  colour, 
the  colour  of  things  burnt,  from  Goth. 
brinnariy  G.  brennen,  to  bum. 

Browae.  Fr.  broutery  brouser,  brouster, 
to  knap  or  nibble  off  the  sprigs,  buds, 
bark,  &c.  of  plants  ;  brousty  a  sprig, 
young  branch,  or  shoot — Cot.  Bret 
bronsy  brousy  a  bud ;  brous-koady  brush- 
wood ;  brouskaoly  broccoli,  cabbage 
sprouts  ;  brous-gwezeUy  a  shrub  ;  brousty 
briar,  thick  bush  ;  brousta,  to  browse,  to 
grow  into  a  bush.  Prov.  brotary  to  shoot, 
bud,  grow  ;  brossay  OFr.  brocesy  brossesy 
Catalan  brossay  Sp.  brozay  thicket,  brush- 
wood ;  brotary  to  sprout,  bud,  break  out 
as  small-pox,  &c.  ;  Gris.  braussay  low 
shrubs,  as  rhododendrons,  juniper,  &c. 
Prov.  brusy  heath.  Fr.  broauesy  brosseSy 
broussesy  brouchesy  brouic,  orucy  bushes, 
briars,  heath. — Roquef.  Mid. Lat  brus- 
day  broziay  dumetum.  'Tam  de  terrd. 
bruscosd  quam  de  arabili.' — Due  Serv. 
brsty  sprouts ;  brstitiy  to  browse.  OHG.  brosy 
sprout.  Bav.  brossy  brossty  a  bud,  a  sprout. 
It  broccoy  sproccOy  broccolOy  shoot,  sprout 

Here  we  find  throughout  the  Romance, 
Teutonic,  Celtic,  and  Slavonic  families,  a 
variety  of  forms,  broCy  broSy  brosty  sproCy 
sprossy  sproty  signifying  twigs,  shoots, 
sprouts,  or  bushes  and  scrubby  growths, 
plants  composed  of  twigs,  or  broken  up 
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into  a  multitude  of  points.  There  can  be 
little  doubt  that  the^  are  all  derived  from 
the  notion  of  breaking  out,  which  we  find 
expressed  by  similar  modifications  in  the 
termination  of  the  root,  brik,  bris^  brist^ 
brit^  to  break  or  burst.  See  next  article, 
and  also  Brush,  Broach. 

Bruise,  as.  brysan,  OE.  brise,  to  crush. 

And  he  that  schal  falle  on  this  stone  schall  be 
broken,  but  on  whom  it  schall  falle,  it  schall  al 
to  bHseu  him. — Wicli£f. 

Fr.  briser,  to  break,  crush,  bruise  ex- 
tremely. —  Cot.  OFr.  bruiser. —  Diez. 
Prov.  brisar^  desbrisar,  to  break  to  bits  ; 
Gael.  briSf  brisd,  brist;  Port,  britar,  to 
break. 

A  modification  of  the  same  root  which 
gives  the  E.  breaks  the  interchanee  of  the 
final  consonants  being  clearly  shown  in 
the  derivatives,  Prov.  brico  or  brizo,  a 
crum ;  briketo,  brizeto^  bricalio,  a  little 
bit ;  brizaly  dust,  fragments  ;  brizal  de 
carbon^  du  bris  de  charbon  de  terre,  coal 
dust.    See  Breeze. 

Bruit.  Fr.  bruity  It.  brulto,  Pr.  brikit, 
a  noise,  a  rumbling,  Fr.  and  It.  bruire, 
Pr.  brugiry  bruzir,  to  make  a  rumbling. 

*  Brunt.  Bruntj  insultus,  impetus  ; 
styrtyn'  or  brunton\  or  sodenly  comyn' 
a^en  an  enmy,  insilio,  irruo.  —  Pr.  Pm. 
Brunt  of  a  daunger,  escousse,  effort. — 
Palsgr.  The  brunt  of  an  engagement  is 
the  shock  of  battle  when  the  two  armies 
actually  come  in  collision. 

That  in  all  haste  he  would  join  battayle  even 
with  the  bront  or  brest  of  the  vangarde. — Hall  in 
R.  The  fore  rydars  put  themselves  in  prese  with 
their  longe  lances  to  win  the  first  brunte  of  the 
field. — Fabyan. 

OE.  brunt,  a  blow. 

Hot  baysment  gef  myn  herte  a  brunt. 
Allit.  Poems,  E,  E.  Text  Soc.  A.  174. 

All  that  was  bitten  of  the  beste  was  at  a  brunt 
dede. — K.  Alexander,  p.  134. 

OE.  burty  to  butt. — Pr.  Pm.  Prov.  burs, 
shock,  blow  ;  burcar,  abroncaty  Fr.  bron- 
chery  to  strike  the  foot  against  an  obstacle, 
to  stumble. 

Brush.  An  implement  made  of  bristles 
or  elastic  twigs  for  whisking  away  small 
extraneous  matters  from  a  surface.  It  is 
singular  that  the  word  may  be  derived 
with  equal  propriety  from  the  dust  or 
rubbish  it  is  used  to  remove,  or  from  the 
materials  of  which  it  is  itself  composed. 
Cat.  brossay  quisquiliae,  sordes,  fsex ;  bros- 
sary  detergere ;  Gael,  brusgy  a  crum.  It. 
bruscOy  bruscoloy  a  mote,  fescue  ;  bruscay 
a  brush ;  Swiss  bruske,  Piedm.  brosse, 
remnants  of  hay  or  fodder,  orts,  brossa,  a 
brush  ;  Sp.  brozay  chips,  dust,  rubbish, 
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brozoTy  to  cleanse,  broza,  a  brush ;  Gael 
bruis  ^n  the  pL),  shivers,  splinters,  frag- 
ments, ^rv^  (sing.),  a  brush ;  E.  briSybrist, 
dust,  rubbish.  Piedm.  brusciay  brustiay  a 
horse-brush,  wool-card,  brustufy  to  bnish, 
Lang,  broustiay  a  flax  comb,  G.  borstey 
bUrstey  Sw.  borste,  a  brush. 

In  E.  also  the  word  brush  had  formeriy 
the  sense  of  dust  or  flue. 

(Agea)  said.  Sir  by  your  speche  now  r^ht  well  I 

here 
That  if  ^e  list  ye  may  do  the  thing  that  I  most 

desuv, 
And  that  is,  this  your  heritage  there  you  lilced 

best 
That  ye  might  give :  and  ever  among,  the  brush 

away  she  pikid 
From  her  clothes  here  and  there,  and   sighid 

.  therewithal— Chaucer,  Beryn. 

While  cajoling  her  husband,  she  kept 
picking  the  dust  or  bits  of  flue  from  her 
clothes  to  hide  her  embarrassment  To 
brush  then  would  be  to  dust,  to  dear 
away  the  brush  or  dust  and  rubbish. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  derivation  is 
equally  satisfactory  from  the  twigs  or 
bristles  of  which  the  brush  is  composed. 
The  Lat.  scopce  signifies  in  the  first  in- 
stance twigs,  and  in  the  second  place  a 
besom,  while  the  word  besom  itself  pro- 
perly signifies  twigs,  rods.  The  same  re- 
lation holds  good  between  G.  borste,  Sw. 
borsty  a  bristle,  and  G.  borstCy  biirstCy  Sw. 
borstey  a  brush  ;  NE.  brusty  a  bristle,  and 
Piedm.  brustiay  a  brush,  wool-card.  Bav. 
brosSy  brossty  a  bud  or  sprout ;  Bret,  brous^ 
a  bud,  shoot  ;  brouskoady  brushwood, 
wood  composed  of  twigs.  .  Prov^  bruCj 
brusy  brusc  (Diet.  Castr.),  heath,  quasi 
twigs,  a  shrub  composed  of  small  twigs ; 
Lang.  broussOy  a  tuft  of  heath  ;  Fr.  brossty 
a  bush,  bushy  ground,  also  a  head-brush, 
wool-card,  flax-comb  ;  brossettesy  small 
heath  whereof  head-brushes  are  made- 
Cot.  Brusshty  to  make  brusshes  on, 
bruy^re. — Palsgr.  201.  It.  bruscay  ling  or 
heath  for.  brushes. — Fl.  on.  bruskr,  a 
bush  of  hair,  tuft  of  grass  or  hay,  a  brush. 

Perhaps  the  explanation  of  the  double 
origin  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  the 
words  signifying  mote,  dust,  rubbish,  and 
those  signifying  a  sprig,  twig,  bush,  are 
both  derived  from  modifications  of  the 
multiform  root  signifying  breaky  appear- 
ing in  Goth,  brikany  Gael,  brisy  bristy  Fr. 
binsery  Port,  britar.  The  Bav.  brtfssy 
brossty  Bret,  brous,  OFr.  broMSty  a  bud, 
twig,  or  shoot,  seems  named  from  burst- 
ing (on.  brista)  or  breaking  out  j  or  the 
separate  twigs  or  bristles  may  be  con- 
sidered as  splinters,  as  It  brusco^  bruscohy 
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hnuduUa^  a  little  piece  of  wood  or  straw, 
fescue,  mote.    But  see  Bristle. 

Bubble.  It  bubbola.  From  an  imita- 
tion of  the  sound  made  by  the  bubbling 
liquid.  Bohem.  bublati^  to  murmur,  bub- 
Una,  2,  bubble;  Pol.  b^l^  a  bubble,  a 
tumour ;  Lith.  bubsitL,  to  bubble,  boil ; 
hibautiy  to  bellow  as  a  bull ;  bubentU  to 
thunder  gently ;  ^«^'/r,  to  beat;  bubleti^ 
to  bump  as  a  bittern.  Sc.  buby  a  blast 
of  wind. 

A  bubble  and  a  lump  or  swelling  are 
very  generally  designated  by  the  same 
word,  either  because  a  bubble  is  taken  as 
the  type  of  anything  round  and  swelling, 
or  because  the  same  articulation  is  used 
to  represent  ihitpap  of  a  bubble  bursting, 
and  the  sound  of  a  blow,  from  which  the 
designation  of  a  knob,  hump,  or  projec- 
tion is  commonly  taken.  Fr.  b%they  a  push, 
wheal,  Ulster,  watery  bud,  hunch  or 
bamp  —  Cot.  'Burble  in  the  water — 
MetteJ — Palsgr.  Magy.  bob^  bub^pup^  a 
bunch,  hump,  tuft,  top,  buborek,  a  bubble. 

To  Bubble.    See  Dupe. 

Buccanier.  A  set  of  pirates  in  the 
17th  century,  who  resorted  to  the  islands 
and  uninhabited  places  in  the  West 
Indies,  and  exercised  their  cruelties  prin- 
cipally on  the  Spaniards.  The  name,  ac- 
cording to  Olivier  Oexmdin,  who  wrote  a 
history  of  adventurers  in  the  Indies,  is 
derived  from  the  language  of  the  Caribs. 
It  was  the  custom  of  those  savages  when 
they  took  prisoners  to  cook  their  flesh  on 
a  kind  of  grate,  called  barbacoa  (whence 
the  term  barbecue;  a  barbecued  hog,  a 
hog  dressed  ^ole).  The  place  of  such  a 
feast  was  called  boucan  (or  according  to 
Cotgravc  the  wooden  gridiron  itself),  and 
this  mode  of  dressing,  in  which  the  flesh 
was  cooked  and  smoked  at  the  same  time, 
was  called  in  Fr.  baucaner. 

The  natives  of  Florida,  says  Laudon- 
fiiire  (Hist,  de  la  Horide,  Pref.  A.D.  1586, 
in  Marsh),  *  mangent  toutes  leurs  viandes 
{ostics  surles  charbons  et  boucan^es^de^ 
Adirequasicuictesalafum^.'  InHack- 
Joyt's  translation  *  dressed  in  the  smooke 
which  in  their  language  they  call  bou- 
caned:  Hence  those  who  established  them- 
selves in  the  islands  for  the  purpose  of 
smoking  meat  were  called  buccanier^. — 
Diet  Etym.  The  term  bocan  is  still  ap- 
plied in  the  W.  I.  to  a  place  used  for  the 
drying  of  produce. 

Oar  next  illustnition  represents  the  Bocan,  or 
hoadinjused  for  drying  and  preparing  cocoa 
and  asOtt.  The  building  is  regnlarly  constructed 
with  two  floors,  the  upper  for  coffee,  the  lower 
^  ooooo.    They  are  divided  by  partitions  of 
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open  lath-work,  which  is  also  used  in  a  great 
portion  of  the  ends  and  sides  of  the  main  building, 
to  allow  a  free  current  of  air. — lUust.  News, 
March  28,  1857. 

Buck.  The  male  goat,  also  applied 
to  the  male  deer,  and  Sien  to  other  wild 
animals,  as  a  buck  rabbit,  w.  bwcky 
Gael,  bocy  Fr.  bouc.  Probably  named 
from  the  tendency  of  the  animal  to  butt 
or  strike  with  the  forehead.  Fin.  pukkata^ 
to  butt ;  Esthon.  pokkama^  to  butt,  to 
kick ;  Magy.  bokni^  to  stick,  to  butt.  Pol, 
puk,  knock,  rap,  tap ;  Gael  boc^  a  knock 
or  blow;  Fr.  buquer^  bucquer,  to  knock 
at  a  door,  to  butt  or  jurr ;  Dan.  bukke^  to 
ram  down  a  guiL  It.  becco  is  a  radicsilly 
different  form,  from  bek/  bek!  represent- 
ing the  bleating  of  a  goat. 

To  Buck.  Formerly,  when  soap  was 
not  so  plentiful  a  commodity,  the  first 
operation  in  washing  was  to  set  the  linen 
to  soak  in  a  solution  of  wood  ashes.  This 
was  called  bucking  the  linen,  and  the 
ashes  used  for  that  purpose  were  called 
buck-ashes.  The  word  was  very  generally 
spread.  In  G.  it  is  beuchen^  bducken^ 
beichen^buchen^buchenybuken;  Sw.byka^ 
Dan.  bygey  Fr.  buguer,  buer;  It.  buca- 
tare;  Bret  bu^.  Sp.  bugada^  lye.  The 
derivation  hasbeen  much  discussed.  The 
more  plausible  are  : — 

1.  Dan.  bbg-aske^  the  ashes  of  beech* 
wood,  chiefly  employed  in  making  potash ; 
but  the  practice  of  bucking  would  have 
arisen  long  before  people  resorted  to  any 
particular  kind  of  wood  for  the  supply  oif 
ashes. 

2.  It  bucata,  buck-ashes,  supposed  to 
be  so  called  from  buca^  a  hole,  because 
the  ashes  are  strained  through  a  pierced 
dish,  in  the  same  way  that  the  term  is  in 
Sp.  colada^  lye,  bucking,  the  linen  at  buck, 
from  colary  to  strain,  to  filter,  to  buck, 
lessiver,  faire  la  lessive.  But  the  analogy 
does  not  hold,  because  bucare  does  not 
appear  ever  to  have  been  used  in  the 
sense  of  straining  or  filtering. 

The  true  derivation  is  seen  in  Gael. 
bogy  moist,  soft,  tender,  and  as  a  verb,  to 
steep  or  soak.  Bret,  bouky  soft,  tender, 
boukaat,  to  soften.  The  ideas  of  wet  and 
soft  commonly  coalesce,  as  G.  erweicheny 
to  soak,  from  weich,  soft ;  It.  molley  soft, 
wet ;  Lat.  mollirey  to  soften,  and  Fr. 
mouilliry  to  wet ;  PoL  mokryyVitX ;  miekkiy 
soft ;  mieknady  to  soak,  to  soften  ;  moczydy 
to  soak  foul  linen  before  washing.  Bohem. 
moky  a  steep  for  flax.  To  buck  then 
would  originally  be  to  set  the  linen  to 
soak  in  lye,  and  as  tn  and  b  so  often  in- 
terchange (comp.  w.  maban  and  baban^ 
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a  baby),  the  word  is  probably  identical 
with  moky  the  root  of  the  Slavonic  words 
above  mentioned,  and  of  the  Lat  macero^ 
to  soak.  In  Lat.  imbuere^  the  guttural 
termination  is  lost,  as  in  Fr.  auie  for 
buqtUe,  In  the  dialect  of  the  Setti  Cem- 
mani,  where  the  G.  iv  in  the  beginning  of 
words  is  converted  into  by  G.  weicky  soft, 
becomes  boch^  boach;  and  weichetty  ein- 
weicheriy  to  soak,  become  bochen^  boa- 
chen^  inboachetiy  arguing  (as  Marsh  sug- 
gests) an  original  connection  between 
Gael,  bog  and  G.  wach, 

Buok-bean.  A  water-plant  with  leaves 
like  a  bean.  Dan.  bukke-blady  goat-leaf ; 
N.  gjeit'klauvy  goat's  hoof. 

♦  Bucket.  Hardly  identical  with  Fr. 
baquet  (dim.  of  bcu^  a  trough),  a  pail  or 
bucket,  a  small  shallow  and  open  tub. — 
Cot.  NE.  bouk  is  a  pail ;  and  with  the  dim. 
bucket  is  probably  an  equivalent  of  It 
bolgia^  boUetta^  a  budget,  also  a  leather 
bucket — FL;  Fr.  bouge^  a  wallet,  male  or 
case  of  leather ;  bougette,  a  little  coffer  or 
trunk  of  wood  covered  with  leather.  Mid. 
Lat.  bulgaypulga,  OHG.  pulga^  Bav.  bul- 
gifiy  a  leathern  sack.    See  Bulk. 

*  Buckle.  A  buckU  or  fastening  for 
a  leather  strap  probably  takes  its  name 
from  the  convex  shape  or  from  the  boss 
with  which,  it  was  ornamented.  Prov. 
bocla,  bloca^  OFr.  bocU^  boss  of  a  shield, 
ornamental  stud.  Fr.  boucler,  to  swell, 
rise  or  bear  out  in  the  middle. — Cot  To 
buckle  up,  of  a  surface,  is  to  shrivel  up,  to 
throw  itself  into  prominences  and  hollows. 
Fr.  bouclcy  a  curl,  a  ring.  The  word  is  a 
mere  transposition  of  the  elements  found 
in  bulky  and  as  in  the  case  of  the  latter 
word,  the  radical  image  seems  to  be  a 
bubble  taken  as  the  type  of  a  rounded 
prominence.  It  boccula^  Fr.  boucUy  Sw. 
dial,  bogla,  Pol.  bulka^  a  bubble;  It. 
boglirey  bollirey  to  boiL  w.  boglyn^  bub- 
ble, boss,  knob  ;  dwfryn  boglynuy  water 
a  bubbling ;  bogely  a  navel,  nave  of  a 
wheel ;  bogeilioy  to  boss  or  swell  out ;  G. 
buckely  protuberance,  excrescence,  hump, 
boss,  bullion,  stud,  clasp  of  a  book.  Dan. 
bugUy  a  boss,  bump,  swelling,  dint ;  bug- 
lety  having  a  boss,  dinted. 

Buckler.  The  Fr.  bouchy  Prov.  bocUy 
blocOy  a  buckle  or  protuberance,  were 
specially  applied  to  the  boss  of  a  shield. 

II  I'a  fern  desor  I'escu, 
Dnsqu'en  la  bocU  I'a  fendu. 

Partonopeus  de  Blois  in  Rayn. 

Hence  boucliery  Prov.  bloguiery  Sp.  bro- 
gueL  It  brocchierey  a  buckler  or  shield 
with  a  central  boss.    So  ON.  bugniry  a 
,  shield,  from  bugTy  convexity. 
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Buckram.     It   bucheramey  Fr.  lou- 

fraHy  boucaraHy  Mid.  Lat  boquerannus. 
t  is  explained  by  Muller  (mhg.  Wtb.)  as 
if  the  stuff  was  made  of  goafs  hair.  It 
is  commonly  mentioned  as  a  precious 
stuff,  and  the  reference  to  It.  buckerarty 
to  pierce  holes,  is  doubtless  fallacious. 
*  Una  coltre  di  bucherame  Cipriana  bian- 
chissima.' — Boccaccio. 

Bucolic.  Lat  bucolicusy  from  Gr. 
^ovKoXic^,  belonging  to  the  oilling  of  the 
herdsman ;  /SovcoXoc,  agreeing  wiUi  Gael 
buachailley  a  cowherd,  from  bOy  cattle, 
and  gilUy  a  boy,  a  servant  w.  caily  a 
fold ;  ceiliOy  to  pen  cattle. 

•  Bud.  The  knob  or  projection  forai- 
ed  by  the  swelling  germ  of  leaves  or 
flowers.  The  entire  train  of  thought  is 
seen  in  Hesse  botZy  poUty  crack,  loud 
noise  ;  butzen  (Du.  botzeUy  butzen — K.),  to 
knock,  to  butt;  butzetiy  clump,  bunch, 
tuft;  Bav.  botzeny  butzefty  lump,  knob; 
botzen,  bud ;  *  butzetiy  turgere ;  buczendig^ 
turgidus.' — Schm.  Swab.  butZy  stroke, 
blow,  prick  in  a  target,  rump  of  fowls ; 
anything  short  of  its  kind,  a  dumpy 
child.  Du.  butzcy  a  bump,  swelling, 
botch. — K.  Bret.  b6dy  bdaetiy  a  tuft, 
clump,  bunch ;  explaining  Fr.  rabodiy 
short  and  thick  of  stature.  Fr.  boutefy 
to  thrust,  put,  push  forwards,  to  bud  or 
put  forth  as  a  tree  in  the  spring  (Cot) ; 
boutoHy  a  bud,  a  pustule ;  bouty  the  end  or 
thrusting  part  of^a  long  body,  a  stump; 
un  bout  ahomnUy  a  stumpy  man.  So 
w.  pwtioy  to  poke,  thrust,  butt ;  pwi  o 
ddyfiy  a  short  thick  man.  Y>m,  potty  poot^ 
Dan.  podcy  a  shoot,  scion,  set  of  a  phnt ; 
Hesse  potteuy  to  graft  or  bud  trees,  to 
set  plants. 

*  Bud,  Bus.  Behoves.  'lAvjgoetyO 
bedde.*  '  And  this  sacrament  bus  have 
three  thyngis.' — Hal.  This  expression 
may  probably  be  explained  by  N.  body  hOy 
message,  call ;  bOy  need.  '  Du  ha  inkje 
bo  te  gjera  da :'  you  have  no  need,  no 
call,  no  business  to  do  that. 

Budge.  The  dressed  fur  of  lambs,  a 
material  no  doubt  early  supplied  by  Uie 
pastoral  nations  of  Slavonic  race,  with 
whom  it  is  still  much  in  use.  Russ./vj^, 
fur,  skins  ;  pushify  to  line  with  fur. 

To  Budge.  Bret  bouljy  movement; 
bouljeiuy  Fr..  bougery  to  move,  stir,  budge, 
probably  from  the  notion  of  bubbling, 
boiling.  Port  buliry  to  budge.  Nao  vos 
bulais  d'aguiy  don't  stir  from  hence,  don't 
budge.  Pied,  sbogey  to  stir.  ON.  buUay 
to  ^il ;  buUty  motus  creber. 

Budget.  Fr.  bougettCy  dim.  of  bougty 
a  budget,  wallet,  great  pouch,  or  male  of 
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leather  serving  to  carry  things  behind  a 
man  on  horseback. — Cot  It.  bolgia, 
holgettOy  a  budget,  leathern  bucket.  From 
bulga^  a  skin. 

BuiC  A  buff  sound  is  a  toneless  sound 
as  of  a  blow.  Magy.  bufogni^  to  give  a 
dull  sound ;  PI.D.  duff^  dulL  of  colours, 
sounds,  tastes,  smells ;  een  auffen  toon,  a 
deadened  tone  ;  ettu  duffe  couleur,  a  dull 
colour. 

Bolt— Baffle. — ^BufEUo.  Lat.  buba- 
lus,  Russ.  buivol,  Fr.  buffle,  the  buffe, 
bufile,  bugle,  or  wild  ox,  also  the  skin  or 
neck  of  a  buffe. — Cot.  The  term  was 
then  applied  to  the  skin  of  the  buffalo 
dressed  soft,  buff  leather,  and  then  to  the 
yellowish  colour  of  leather  so  dressed. 
It  buffalo,  a  buffle  or  a  bugle,  by  meta- 
phor, a  block-headed  noddy. — FL  Hence 
the  E.  buffle-headtd,  confused,  stupid. 
The  name  of  the  beast  seems  taken  ff  om 
a  representation  of  his  voice.  Lith.  bu- 
benU,  to  beUow ;  Magy.  bu/ogni,  to  give 
a  hollow  sound. 

Bnft^Builbt.  A  blow.  Yxom  buffi 
an  imitation  of  the  sound  of  a  blow. 
PLD.  buffen,  to  strike ;  E.  rebuff,  to  re- 
pulse ;  It  buffare,  Fr.  bouffer,  to  puff,  to 
blow ;  It  buffetto,  sl  cuff  or  buffet,  also  a 
blurt  or  puff  with  one's  mouth.  O^puff, 
a  clap,  buffet,  cuff;  Lith.  bubiti,  to  beat 
la  other  cases,  as  Diez  remarks,  the 
word  for  a  stroke  is  connected  with  a 
verb  signifying  to  blow;  Fr.  soufffet,  a 
buffet,  from  souffler,  to  blow;  soufffeU, 
often  blown  upon,  boxed  on  the  ear ;  and 
the  word  blow  itself  is  used  in  both 
senses. 

Buibtw    Fr.  buffet,  a  side-board.    Fr. 

hffer,  bouffer,  to  puff,  to    blow.    The 

primary  sense  of  buffeter  seems  to  have 

been  to  take  out  the  vent  peg  of  a  cask, 

and  let  in  the  air  necessary  for  drawing 

out  liquor,  as  from    Lith.    dausa,   air, 

breath,  dausinti,  to  give  air  to  a  cask  in 

order  to  let  the  beer  run. 

Si  vos  chartiers — amenant  pour  la  provision 
de  VQS  maisoos  certain  nombre  de  tonneaux  de 
via  les  avaient  bufetis  et  beus  k  demi,  le  reste 
cmpUssant  d'eau.  ftc—Rabdais. 

Buffeter,  to  marre  a  vessel  of  wine  by 
often  tasting  it;  buffeti,  deadened,  as 
wine  that  hath  taken  wind,  or  hath  been 
mingled  with  water.  — Cot  Mid.Lat 
hufttarius,  Fr.  buffeteur,  tabemarius, 
caupo.  Bufetarium,  the  duty  paid  for 
retailing  wine  in  taverns.  The  verb 
^fftter  may  thus  be  translated  to  tap, 
huffttier,  a  tapster.  Thus  buffet  would 
signify  the  tap  of  a  public-house  or  tavern, 
the  place  whence  the  wine  was  drawn. 
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From  thence  it  has  been  transferred  in 
E.  to  the  sideboard  on  which  the  drink- 
ables are  placed  at  meals,  and  in  Fr.  to 
the  office  m  a  department  where  other 
kind  of  business  is  carried  on,  while  in 
Sp.  it  has  passed  on  to  signify  simply  a 
desk  or  wnting-table. 

Buffoon.  Fr.  bouffon,  a  jester,  from 
It.  buffa,  a  puff,  a  blast  or  a  blurt  with 
the  mouth  made  at  one  in  scorn ;  buffare, 
to  jest  or  sport. — Fl. 

A  puff  with  the  mouth  is  probably  in- 
dicative of  contempt,  as  emblematically 
making  light  of  an  object.  *And  who 
minds  Dick  ?  Dick 's  nobody !  Whoo  ! 
He  blew  a  slight  contemptuous  breath 
as  if  he  blew  himself  away.  —David  Cop- 
perfield.  A  Staffordshire  artisan  giving 
an  account  of  one  who  had  been  slighted 
said, '  They  rether  puffed  at  him.' 

Bug. — ^Bugbear. — ^Boggart. — Bogle. 

God's  boast  seemed  to  him  but  iums,  things 
made  to  feare  childnsn. — Z.  Boyd  in  Jam. 

The  meaning  of  Bug  is  simply  an  object 
of  terror,  from  the  cry  Bo  /  Boo  I  Boh  / 
made  by  a  person,  often  covering  his 
face  to  represent  the  unknown,  to  frighten 
children.  The  use  of  the  exclamation 
for  this  purpose  is  very  widely  spread. 
Gael  bo!  an  interj.  to  excite  terror  in 
children. — Macleod.  w.  ^/  It  bauf 
'  Far  bau  I  bau  / — ^far  paura  a'  bambini 
coprendosi  la  volta.' — La  Crusca.  Alter- 
nately covering  the  face  in  this  manner 
to  form  an  object  of  sportive  terror,  and 
then  peeping  over  the  covering  to  relieve 
the  infant  from  his  terror,  constitutes  the 
game  of  Bo-peep,  Sc.  Teet-bo. 

The  two  childrni — were  playing  in  an  oppo- 
site oomer,  Lillo  covering  his  head  with  his  sldrt, 
and  roaring  at  Ninna  to  frighten  her,  then  peep- 
ing out  again  to  see  how  she  bore  it. — Romola, 
m.  265. 

The  cry  made  to  excite  terror  is  then 
used,  either  alone  or  with  various  termin- 
ations, to  signify  an  indefinite  object  of 
terror,  such  as  that  conjured  up  by  child- 
ren in  the  dark. 

L'apparer  del  |iomo 

Che  scacda  I'  Ombret  il  Bau  e  le  Befane  1 

— the  peep  of  day  which  scatters  spectres,  bugs, 
and  hobgoblins. — La  Crusca. 

Swiss  baui,  bauwi,  mumming,  bugbear, 
scarecrow ;  G.  baubau,  wauwau,  Esthon. 
popo,  Magy.  bubus,  Sc.  boo,  bukow  {kow, 
a  goblin),  buman,  K  dial,  boman,  P1.D. 
bumann,  Limousin  bobal,  bobaow,  w.  bw, 
bwg,  bubach,  a  bugbear,  a  hobgoblin. 
Far  barabao  is  explained  in  Patriarchies 
Venetian  diet  y&r^/i»/  bau!  to  cry  boh! 
and  il  brutto  barabao  is  interpreted  il 
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Tentennino^  il  brutto  DenumiOy  the  black 
bug,  the  buggaboo ;  w.  bwgar^  a  bugbear 
(Spurrell),  E.  dial  bugar^  the  DeviL — Hal. 
W.  bw  I  is  used  as  an  interjection  of 
threatening,  and  signifies  also  terror  as 
well  as  the  terrific  object  Manx  boa^  boo, 
fear,  affright 

The  repetition  of  the  radical  syllable 
with  more  or  less  modification  represents 
the  continuance  of  the  terrific  sound. 
The  final  guttural  of  W.  bwg  and  E.  bug 
is  found  in  Illyrian  buJiiatiyMzgy.  bogni, 

to  bellow,  bfigfUf  to  roar  ;  Swiss  booggen, 
to  bellow  like  an  angry  bull  when  he 

paws  the  ground ;  boogg,  bogk,  bok,  a 
mask  or  disguise  (from  being  originally 
adopted  with  the  intention  of  striking 
terror),  a  misshapen  person.  The  name 
of  bugabo  was  given,  according  to  Coles, 
to  an  *ugly  wide-mouthed  picture'  carried 
about  at  May  games.  Lith.  bauginti,  to 
terrify  ;  bugtiy  to  take  fright,  to  take  bug, 
as  it  is  provincially  expressed  in  England. 
— HaL  To  take  buggart  or  boggart  is 
used  in  the  same  sense,  and  a  bo^arty 
horse  is  one  apt  to  start,  to  take  fri^t 

With  a  different  termination  we  have 
w.  bwgwlj  threatening,  terrifying ;  Sc. 
bogily  bogU,  bogil  bo  (e.  buggaboo),  a 
spectre,  bugbear,  scarecrow ;  Lesachthal, 
poggile,  poggl,  a  bugbear  for  children, 
and  thence  an  owl  from  its  nightly  hoot- 
ing. —  Deutsch.  Mundart.  iv.  493.  Lett 
baiglis,  an  object  of  terror.  Russ.  pugaf, 
PujaV,  to  frighten  ;  pugalo,  pujalo,  a 
scarecrow. 

In  bug-bear  or  bear-bug,  the  word  is 
joined  with  the  name  of  the  beast  taken 
as  an  object  of  dread 

The  humour  of  melancholye 
Causith  many  a  man  in  slepe  to  ciy, 
For  fere  of  btris  or  of  bolis  blake, 
Or  ellis  that  blake  huggys  wol  him  take. 

Chaucer. 

where  we  find  imaginary  bulls  and  bears 
classed  with  bugs  as  objects  of  nightly 
terror. 

Bug.  2.  The  name  of  bug  is  given  in 
a  secondary  sense  to  insects  considered 
as  an  object  of  disgust  and  horror,  and  in 
modem  English  is  appropriated  to  the 
noisome  inhabitants  of  our  beds,  but  in 
America  is  used  as  the  general  appella- 
tion of  the  beetle  tribe.  They  speak  of  a 
tumble-bug,  rose-bug.  A  similar  applica- 
tion of  the  word  signifying  an  object  of 
dread,  to  creeping  things,  is  very  common. 
Russ.  bukashka,  a  beetle,  is  the  dim.  of 
buka,  a  bug-bear.  The  w.  bwcai  signifies 
what  produces  dread  or  disgust,  and  also 
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a  maggot  It.  baco,  a  silk-worm,  also  a 
boa-peep  or  vain  bug-bear;  baco-baco, 
boa-peep. — FL  Limousin  bobaou,  bobal, 
a  bug-bear,  is  also  used  as  the  generic 
name  of  an  insect — B^onie.  So  in  Al- 
banian bonbe,  a  bug-bear,  and  in  child's 
language  any  kind  of  insect  Magy. 
bubus,  bug-bear,  Senr.  buba,  vermin.  It 
bau,  bug-bear,  Grisons  bau, insect,  beetle; 
bau  cPureiglia,  earwig ;  bau  da  grascha, 
dung-beetle.  Sw.  troll,  a  goblin,  monster, 
provincially  an  insect  In  Norse  applied 
especially  to  beetles  or  winged  insects. 
— Aasen.  lUjrr,  gad,  disgust,  insect  Lap. 

rabme,  an  insect,  worm,  any  disgusting 
animal,  also  a  bug-bear,  ghost  Sp.  coco, 
a  worm,  also  a  bug-bear. 

Bug.  8.  I.  Swelling,  protuberant  See 
Big. 

*  2.  The  word  has  a  totally  different 
origin  in  the  expression  bugs  words,  fierce, 
high-sounding  words.  *  ChevcU  de  trom- 
Pette,  one  whom  no  big  nor  bugs  words  can 
terrify.'— Cot  Parolone,  hieh,  big,  roar- 
ing, swollen,  long,  great  or  bug  words.— 
Fl.  *  Bug  as  a  lord.'  In  my  time  at 
Rugby  school  bug  was  the  regular  terra 
for  conceited,  proud.  Bogge,  bold,  for- 
ward, saucy. — Grose. 

In  this  sense  of  the  word  it  seems  to 
rest  on  the  notion  of  frightening  with  a 
loud  noise,  blustering,  threatening,  and  is 
thus  connected  with  bug,  bug-dear.  Swiss 

booj^gen,  to  bellow  like  an  angry  bull ; 

boogg,  bogk,  a  proud  overbearing  man— 
St^er  ;  bog,  larva  (a  bug-bear,  nobgob* 
lin)  ;  bbgge,  superbire. — Schmiat  Idioti- 
con  Bemense. 
Bugle.    I.  Same  as  buffle,  a  buffalo. 

These  are  the  beasts  which  ye  shaU  eat  of: 
oxen,  shepe  and  gootes,  bert,  roo,  and  huglt,— 
Bible,  155Z.    DeuU  xiv. 

Hence  bugle-horn,  properly  a  bufialo 
horn,  then  a  horn  for  drinking,  or  on 
which  notes  are  played  in  hunting. 

Janus  sits  by  the  fire  with  double  berd 
And  drinketh  of  his  lugU  kom  the  wine. 

Chancer. 

Lat  ^ar/a,  a  heifer.  MidLat  buculus, 
OFr.  bugle,  buffle,  boeuf  sauvage.— Ro- 
quef. 

Probably,  as  Buffalo,  from  the  cry  of 
the  animal ;  Serv.  bukati,  Magy.  ^/w/j 
Fr.  bugler,  beugler,  to  bellow. 

2.  Kn  ornament  of  female  dress  con- 
sisting of  fragments  of  very  fine  glass 
pipes  sewn  on.  '  £t  dictae  doming  nunc 
portant  bugolos  qui  sic  nominantur,  quos 
cooperiunt  capiUis  capitis  earum  ligatis 
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supra  dictos  bugolos,' — De  tnoribus  chri- 
um  Placcntiae.— A.D.  1388.    Muratori. 

To  Build.  From  ON.  dua,  OSw.  doay 
hy G.  batuH^to  till, cultivate,  inhabit,  were 
fonned  My  a  farm,  byliy  a  habitation, 
OSw.  Mj  boUy  byliy  domicilium,  sedes, 
villa,  habitaculum,  whence  byljay  to  raise 
a  habitation,  to  build,  or,  as  it  was  for- 
merly written  in  English  to  bylU, 

That  ^tf  took  Josue  and  drstroyed  it  and 
caned  it  and  aUe  bem  that  bylled  it  again. — Sir 
Jua  MandeviUe. 

Bulb.  Lat  ^/^j,  Gr.  j3oXj8<;c,  a  tuber- 
ous or  bulbous  root ;  Lith.  bulbey  bulwiSy 
the  potato ;  G.  bolUy  bulle,  bulbey  a  bulb ; 
Do.  boly  bolUy  a  globe,  ball,  head ;  boly 
MUken  van  loock,  the  head  of  an  onion. 
Gr.  ^BX^a,  Lat.  vulva,  the  womb. 

From  the  image  of  a  bubble  taken  as 
the  type  of  anything  round,  swollen,  hol- 
low. In  the  representation  of  natural 
sounds,  the  position  of  liquids  in  the  word 
is  very  variable.  In  English,  as  well  as 
htbdl^y  we  have  blob  or  bUb  and  blubber 
in  the  same  sense.  The  Walach.  has 
bulbuky  a  bubble,  and  bulbukdy  to  bubble 
up,  to  spring,  swell,  be  protuberant  See 
next  article. 

Boleh.  A  bunch  or  projection,  ne. 
hulsey  a  bunch. — Hal.  *  Bourser,  to  gather, 
make  buUk,  or  bear  out  as  a  full  purse, 
to  bunt  or  leave  a  bunt  in  a  sail.' — Cot 
Ptg.  bolscy  pocket,  also  the  bunt  or  hollow 
ofasaiL 
Bulge.    See  Bulk. 

Bulk.  I.  Bulky  in  Sc.  and  N.  of  £. 
bouky  the  carcase,  chest,  trunk,  body  of 
an  animal,  mass,  principal  portion.  *  My 
liver  leapt  within  my  bulk* — ^TurberviUe. 
Bav.  bulkeHy  the  body ;  Du.  bulckey 
thorax ;  buicky  beucky  trunk  of  the  body, 
Wly ;— van  de  kerche,  nave  or  body  of 
the  church ; — ^van  \  schip,  hold  or  bilge 
of  a  ship.— KiL  ON.  bukvy  trunk,  body, 
belly ;  Sw.  buky  Dan.  bug,  g.  batuky  belly  ; 
Cat  bucy  the  belly,  bed  of  a  river,  bidk 
or  capacity  of  anything,  bodv  of  a  ship  ; 
Sp.  iuguey  the  capacity  or  ourden  of  a 
ship,  hull  of  a  ship. 

The  comparison  of  the  Celtic  dialects 
kads  strongly  to  the  conviction  that  the 
radical  image  is  the  boiling  or  bubbling 
up  of  water,  whence  we  pass  to  the  notion 
of  anything  swelling  or  strouting  out.  of 
an  inflated  skin,  stuffed  bag,  or  of  what 
is  shaped  like  a  bubble,  a  prominence, 
faiob,  boss,  lump.  For  the  latter  sense 
compare  Da.  Imlky  a  projection,  lump, 
unevenness  ;  Sw.  dial  bullkay  a  protu- 
l^crance,  knot  in  thread,  a  dint  in  a  metal 
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vessel  '  Bossiy  knobby,  bulked  or  bump** 
ed  out.' — Cot 

The  radical  sense  is  shown  in  Russ. 
bulkafy  to  bubble  up ;  Pol.  bulkay  a  bub- 
ble ;  Gael.  bcUgy  bolgy  bubble  (palgan 
uisgey  a  water-bubble),  blister,  bag,  wal- 
let, boss  of  shield,  belly,  womb,  bellows ; 
builgeauy  bubble,  bladder,  pimple,  pouch ; 
builgeadhy  bubbling  up,  as  water  begin- 
ning to  boil ;  bolgy  bulgy  belly,  anyt^ng 
prominent,  a  lump  or  mass,  tne  hold  of  a 
ship ;  bolg  (as  verb),  blow,  swell,  puff, 
blister ;  Manx  bolgy  bol^atiy  bubble,  blis- 
ter, beUy,  boss,  knob,  ^obule ;  bolg-lhu- 
ingeyy  the  bilee  or  hold  of  a  ship ;  oolgey^ 
to  blow,  swell,  blister,  w.  bwlgy  a  round 
bulky  body  ;  bwlgaUy  a  straw  com-vesseL 
^Bulgas  GalH  sacculos  scorteos  vocant' 
— Festus. 

Passine  to  the  Scandinavian  and  Teu- 
tonic dialects  we  have  Goth.  balgSy  skin 
bag;  G.  balgy  skin  of  an  anima^  husk» 
pod  ;  ON.  belgTy  skin  flayed  whole,  leather 
sack,  belly ;  belgjay  bolgnUy  Dan.  bultUy 
to  swell,  to  puff  up ;  bolginn,  swollen ; 
OE.  bolnyuy  tumeo,  tureeo  ;  bolnydy  tumi- 
dus. — Pr.  Pm.  *  See  now  this  tode  bol- 
nethJ — Palsgr.  MHO.  bilgey  bale,  bulgeriy 
gebolgeuy  to  swelL  The  addition  of  a  dim. 
or  feminine  termination  gives  Bav.^M/ftfM, 
It  bolgiay  bolgetta,?i  leather  sack  or  bud- 
get ;  Fr.  baufgey  bougey  a  leathern  sack  or 
portmanteau,  a  strouting  or  standing  out 
in  a  flat  piece  of  work,  boss  of  a  buckler, 
belly,  outleaning  in  the  middle  of  a  wall 
(Cot),  bulge  or  convex  part  of  a  cask. 
Hence  E.  bulge  or  bilge y  tne  belly  or  con- 
vex part  of  a  ship ;  to  bulgty  to  belly  out, 
to  throw  out  a  convexity.  With  these 
must  probably  be  classed  ON.  bulkiy  the 
contents  of  the  hold,  or  cargo  of  a  ship, 
consisting  of  a  heap  of  sacks  botmd  down 
and  covered  with  skins.  Bolke  or  hepe, 
cumulus,  acervus. — Pr.  Pm.  ON.  at  riufa 
bulkantty  to  undo  the  cargo,  to  break 
bulk,  Lett,  pulksy  Lith.  pulkasy  a  heap, 
crowd,  herd^  swarm ;  pulksy  in  bulk,  m 
mass. 

2.  A  bulk  is  a  partition  of  boards,  the 
stall  or  projecting  framework  for  the  dis- 
play of  goods  before  a  shop. 

Here  stand  behind  this  bulkt  straight  will  he 

come : 
Wear  thy  good  rapier  bare,  and  put  it  home. 

Othello. 

'  He  found  a  country  fellow  dead  drunk, 
snorting  on  a  bulk* — ^Anat  Melancholy. 
In  this  latter  sense  the  word  is  identical 
with  It  balcOy  balconey  a  projection  before 
a  window ;  '  also  the  bulk  or  stall  of  a 
shop.' — FL    Palco^  a  stage  or  scaffold  | 
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palchetto^  a  box  or  boarded  inclosure  at  a 
theatre.  The  original  sense  seems  to  be 
a  framework  of  balks^  beams  or  boards, 
as  It  assitOy  a  beam  or  rafter,  also  a  par- 
tition of  deals  instead  of  a  walL — FL 
Dan.  dial,  bulk^  bulke^  boarded  partition 
in  a  bam.  A  bulk-head  is  a  boaMed  par- 
tition in  a  ship. 

Bull.  I.  The  male  of  the  ox  kind. 
w.  bwla^  Lith.  bullus,  ON.  bollix  bauli,  a 
bully  baula,  a  cow,  from  baula^  N.Fris. 
bolli^  to  beUow.  G.  bulle^  bullocks^  a  bull ; 
Swiss  bullen,  to  bellow. 

2.  A  papal  rescript,  from  Lat  bulla, 
the  seal  affixed  to  the  document.    The 

Erimary  signification  of  bulla  is  a  bubble, 
'om  the  noise,  whence  bullire,  to  bubble, 
to  boiL  Thence  the  term  was  applied  to 
many  protuberant  objects,  as  the  orna- 
mental heads  of  nails,  the  hollow  orna- 
ment of  gold  hung  round  the  neck  of  the 
young  nobility  of  Rome  ;  in  subsequent 
times  applied  to  the  seal  hanging  by  a 
band  to  a  legal  instrument.  It.  bolla,  a 
seal,  stamp,  round  glass  phial,  boss,  stud, 
bubble,  blister,  pimple.    See  Billet. 

BullAce.  The  wild  plum.  Bret,  bolos 
at  polos ^  w.  bwlas,  Fr.  belloder,  a  bid- 
lace  tree.    It.  bulloiy  bullos,  sloes. — FL 

Bullbeggar.  Terriculamentum,  a 
scare-bug,  a  bul-begger,  a  sight  that  fray- 
eth  and  mghteth.-~Higins  in  Pr.  Pm. 

And  they  have  so  fraid  us  with  bull-beggers^ 
spirits,  witches,  urchens,  elves,  &c.,  and  such 
other  ht^  that  we  are  afraid  of  our  own  shadows. 
—Scot's  Desc.  of  Witchcr.  in  N. 

The  word  is  of  a  class  with  PI.D. 
bullerbaky  bullerbrook,  a  noisy  violent 
fellow,  w.  bwbachy  Du.  bullebak,  a  hob- 
goblin, bugbear,  scarecrow,  where  the 
former  element  signifies  the  roaring 
noise  made  to  terrify  the  child  by  the 

?erson  who  represents  the  hobgoblin. 
ID.  bullem,  Du.  bulderen,  G.  polleruy 
to  make  a  loud  noise ;  Du.  bulaerghees- 
Un^  lemures  noctumi  nigri. — Kil.  G.  pol- 
tergeisty  a  hobgoblin.  The  final  element 
in  the  forms  above  cited  seems  a  corrupt 
repetition  of  the  syllable  bugy  signifying 
roaring,  and  thence  terror,  as  in  £.  bug- 
gabooy  G.  butzibauy  Du.  bieiebau.  The 
connection  between  the  ideas  of  loud 
noise  and  terror  is  well  illustrated  by  the 
use  of  P1.D.  buller  in  addressing  children 
to  signify  something  terrible :  '  Gae  du 
nig  bi  dat  buller-watery  do  not  go  by  the 
dzmgerous  water,  as  a  mill-dam  or  the 
like.     See  Bug,  Bully. 

Bullet.  Fr.  boulety  dim.  of  boule^  a 
bowl.    See  Bowl. 
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As  an  instance  of  the  arbitrary  way  ia 
which  words  acquire  their  precise  mean- 
ing, it  may  be  ooserved  that  a  buUet  in 
£.  is  applied  to  the  ball  of  a  gun  or 
musket,  while  the  projectile  of  a  cannon 
is  called  a  balL  In  Fr.,  on  the  contrary, 
it  is  boulet  de  canon,  btUle  de  fusiL 

Bullhead.  —  BullruBh.  —  Bullfirog. 
Bullhead  is  the  name  of  the  miller's 
thumb,  a  little  fish  nearly  all  head,  aJso 
of  the  tadpole  or  young  frog.  Bullrush 
is  a  large  kind  of  rush.  The  element  btUl 
is  probably  not  taken  from  the  quadruped 
of  that  name,  but  is  more  probably  iden- 
tical with  Sw.  bal,  bole  or  tnmk  of  a  tree, 
bulk  of  a  thing,  large,  coarse,  thick,  blunt, 

large  of  its  kind,  as  getingy  a  wasp,  ial" 
getingy  a  hornet  w./«//,  blunt, /«i^/, 
a  blockhead,  a  tadpole ;  Gael  pollatky 
lumpish,  stupid  ;  poll-cheannachy  lump- 
headed  ;  poll-^heannafty  a  tadpole.  The 
bullfrog,  however,  is  said  to  noake  a  loud 
bellowing  noise,  which  may  probably  be 
the  ori^n  of  the  name. 

Bullion.  This  word  is  used  in  several 
senses,  i.  A  boss  or  stud,  any  embossed 
work.  Sp.  bollary  to  emboss ;  boUon^ 
stud,  brass-headed  nail ;  bollos  de  relievty 
embossed  work.  Fr.  bouilloHy  a  stud, 
any  great-headed  or  studded  nail.— Cot 
Elyot  translates  bulla  *  a  bullion  set  on 
the  cover  of  a  book  or  other  thynge.' 
^  Bullyon  in  a  woman's  girdle— clow/— 
Palsgr.  ^Bullions  and  ornaments  of 
plate  engraven,  a  bullion  of  copper  set  on 
bridles  or  poitrels  for  an  ornament'— 
Baret's  Alveary  in  HaL  Here  the  notion 
of  swelling  or  embossment  is  derived 
from  the  bubbling  of  boiling  water. 

.2.  Bullion  is  applied  to  a  particular 
kind  of  gold  and  silver  lace,  from  Fr. 
bouillony  explained  by  Chambaud  as 
being  made  of  a  very  fine  sheet  of  gold 
or  silver  twisted.  Doubtless  from  bouiU 
Ion  in  the  sense  of  a  puff  or  bunch,  from 
the  puffy  texture  of  this  kind  of  lace. 

3.  Gold  or  silver  uncoined.  Consider- 
able difficulty  has  been  felt  in  accounting 
for  the  word  in  this  sense,  from  the  use  of 
the  equivalent  terms,  billon  in  Fr.  and 
vellon  in  Sp.,  in  the  sense  of  base  metal, 
silver  mixed  with  a  large  alloy  of  cop- 
per. 

The  original  meaning  of  the  word  bul- 
liony  boillony  billon,  was  the  mint  or  office 
where  die  precious  metals  were  reduced 
to  the  proper  alloy  and  converted  into 
stamped  money,  from  the  Lat  bulla,  sl 
seal,  whence  Mod.Gr.  /9ovXX6m*,  to  seal, 
to  stamp ;  povXKmr^pwy,  the  matrix  or  die 
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with  which  coins  were  stamped.  —  Diet. 
Etym. 

In  this  sense  the  word  appears  in  our 
early  statutes.  The  Stat  9  £1.  IIL  st  2, 
c.  2f  provides,  that  all  persons  *  puissent 
sauvement  porter  k  les  eschanges  ou 
du//tan  et  ne  mie  aiUeurs  argent  en  plate, 
vessel  d'argent  et  toutz  maners  d'argent 
sauve  faux  monoie  et  Festerling  counter- 
fait/  for  the  purpose  of  exchange. 

In  the  English  version  these  words  are 
erroneously  translated  'that  all  people 
may  safely  bring  to  the  exchanges  bullion 
or  silver  in  plate,  &c.,'  which  has  led  to 
the  assertion  that  'bullion'  in  the  old 
sututes  is  used  in  the  modem  application 
of  uncoined  gold  or  silver.  The  27  £d. 
III.  sL  2,  c  14,  provides,  'que  toutz  mar- 
chauntz  —  puissent  savement  jwrter  — 
pbte  d'argent,  billettes  d'or  et  tut  autre 
maner  d'or  et  toutz  moneys  d'or  et  d'ar- 
gent  a  nostre  bullione  ou  a  nous  es- 
changes que  nous  ferons  ordeiner  a  nous 
dites  estaples  et  ailleurs  pemant  illoeqs 
money  de  notre  coigne  convenablement 
I  la  value.'  Again,  4  Hen.  IV.  c  10, 
*  que  la  tierce  partie  de  tout  la  monoie 
d  argent  que  sera  porte  k  la  boillion  sera 
fciite  es  mayles  et  ferlynges' — shall  be 
coined  into  halfpence  and  farthings. 

In  these  and  other  statutes  all  traffick- 
ing in  coin  was  forbidden,  except  at  the 
h^ioH  or  exchanges  of  the  king  ;  and 
similar  restrictions  were  enforced  in 
France,  where  the  tampering  widi  the 
coin  was  carried  to  a  much  greater  ex- 
tent than  in  England,  insomuch  as  to 
cam  for  Philippe  le  Bel  the  title  of  lefaux 
mcnnoyeur.  Hence  among  the  French 
the  carrying  to  the  billon  their  decried 
money  became  a  familiar  operation  of 
<iaily  life,  and  *  porter  au  billon,'  *  mettre 
au  billon,'  are  metaphorically  applied  to 
thmgs  that  require  remaking. 

The  decried  coin  brought  to  be  melted 
"P  was  termed  *  monnaie  de  billon,'  and 
hence  billon  and  the  equivalent  Spanish 
vellon  were  very  early  used  to  signify  the 
^  mixture  of  which  such  coin  was 
made,  or  generally  a  mixture  of  copper 
and  silver.  *  Ne  quis  aurum,  argentum 
yd  billionem  extra  regnum  nostrum  de- 
fcrre  praesumat'— Stat  Philip  le  Bel  in 
Due.  A.D.  1305. 

In  England  the  fortunes  of  the  word 
have  been  different,  and  the  Mint  being 
regarded  chiefly  as  the  authority  which 
deiermined  the  standard  of  the  coin,  the 
name  of  bullion  has  been  given  to  the 
alloy  or  composition  of  the  current  coin 
Pomitled  by  the  Bullion  or  mint.    Thus 
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bullion  is  translated  in  Torriano's  diction- 
ary (A.D.  1687),  *lega,  legaggio  di  me- 
taUo,'  and  traces  of  the  same  application 
are  preserved  in  the  Spanish  reckoning 
in  '  reals  vellon,'  reals  of  standard  cur- 
rency. From  metal  of  standard  fineness 
the  signification  has  naturally  passed  in 
modem  times  to  all  gold  and  silver  de- 
signed for  the  purpose  of  coinage. 

Bully.— Biuiy-rook.  A  violent  over- 
bearing person.  Du.  bulderen^  boldereny 
blaterare,  debacchari,  intonare,  minari ; 
verbultUren^  perturbare  ssevis  dictis. — 
Kil.  G.  poltem^  to  make  a  noise ;  Sw. 
bullevy  noise,  clamour,  bustle,  bulUr-baSy 
a  blusterer  ;  P1.D.  buller-jaan  (bully- 
John),  buller-bak,  bulUr-brooky  a  noisy 
blustering  fellow,  from  the  last  of  which 
is  doubtless  our  bully-rock  or  bully-rook^ 
a  hectoring,  boisterous  fellow. — Bailey. 
Bully-rocky  un  faux  brave. — Miege  m 
HaL  The  Sw.  buller-bas,  on  the  other 
hand,  agrees  with  e.  blunder-buss^  a 
clumsy  fellow  who  does  things  wi^  noise 
and  violence.  G.  polterer^  a  blunder- 
head, blunder-buss,  a  boisterous,  violent, 
furious  man.— Kiittner.  To  bully  is  to 
bluster,  to  terrify  by  noise  and  clamour, 
to  behave  tyrannically  or  imperiously. 

Bulwark.  A  defence  originally  made 
of  the  boles  or  trunks  of  trees,  then  in 
general  a  rampart,  bastion,  or  work  of 
defence.      Du.    bol-werck,    block-werck^ 

Eropugnaculum,  agger,  vallum. — KiL  Fr. 
y  corruption  boulevarty  boulevard^  pri- 
marily the  ramparts  of  a  town,  then  ap- 
plied to  the  wanes  and  roads  on  the  insiae 
of  the  ramparts,  and  now  at  Paris  to  a 
broad  street  surrounding  what  was  form- 
erly the  body,  but  now  is  the  central  part 
of  the  town.    It.  baluarte. 

Bum.  For  bottom.  Fris.  ^^/«,  ground, 
bottom,  from  boden^  bodem^  ON.  bottny  AS. 
boim,  Fris.  ierd-boeyme^  ierd-beame^  the 
soil.  Hence  bom  and  bon^  a  floor.  D. 
bueney  boene,  G.  biihney  a  stage,  scaffold. 

To  Bum.  —  Boom. — Bump. —  Bum- 
ble. To  buniy  to  hum,  to  make  a  droning 
sound. — Hal.  Du.  bommen^  resonare,  to 
beat  a  drum ;  bombamtneny  to  ring  the 
bells.  Lat  bombilarey  to  bumble  or  make 
a  humming  noise ;  bombilusy  Du.  bom^ 
meUy  hommeUy  a  bumble-y  or  a  humble- 
bee.  The  cry  of  the  bittern,  which  he  is 
supposed  to  make  by  fixing  his  bill  in  a 
reed  or  in  the  mud,  is  called  bumping  or 
bumbling, 

Bum-bailifC  From  the  notion  of  a 
humming,  droning,  or  dunning  noise  the 
term  bum  is  applied  to  dunning  a  person 
for  a  debt.  To^tfm,todun. — HaL  lienco 
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bum-bailiffy  a  person  employed  to  dun 
one  for  a  debt,  the  bailiff  employed  to 
arrest  for  debt.  The  ordinary  explana- 
tion of  bound-bailiff  \%  a  mere  guess.  No 
one  ever  saw  the  word  in  that  shape. 
Moreover  the  bum-bailiff  is  not  the  per- 
son who  gives  security  to  the  sheriff,  nor 
would  it  concern  the  public  if  he  did. 
But  his  special  office  is  to  dun  or  bum  for 
debts,  and  this  is  the  point  of  view  from 
which  he  would  be  regarded  by  the  class 
who  have  most  occasion  to  speak  of  him. 

Bamboat.  A  boat  in  which  provisions 
are  brought  for  sale  alongside  a  ship* 
Du.  bum-baot^  a  very  wide  boat  used  by 
fishers  in  S.  Holland  and  Flanders,  also 
for  taking  a  pilot  to  a  ship. — Roding, 
Marine  Diet.  Probably  for  bun-boot^  a 
boat  fitted  with  a  bun  or  receptacle  for 
keeping  fish  alive. 

Bump.  Pl.D.  bums!  an  interjection 
imitating  the  sound  of  a  blow.  Bums ! 
getroffen^  Bang  !  it's  hit  Bumsen^  bam- 
sen,  to  strike  so  as  to  give  a  dull  sound. 
To  bamy  to  pummel^  to  beat. — Hal.  w. 
fwmpio,  to  thump,  to  bang.  Lang. 
pounHfi^  to  knock ;  poumptdOy  noise, 
knocking.  Then,  as  in  other  cases,  the 
word  representing  the  sound  of  the  blow 
is  applied  to  the  lump  raised  by  the  blow, 
or  to  the  mass  by  which  it  is  given,  and 
signifies  consequently  a  mass,  protuber- 
ance, lump.  See  Boss.  Thus  £.  hump^ 
a  swelling,  w.  pwmp^  a  rotmd  mass  ; 
fwmpi^  a  knob,  a  boss  ;  Lith.  pumpa^  a 
button,  pumpurras,  a  bud.  Fr.  pompette, 
a  pumpU  or  pimple  on  the  skin — Cot ; 
pompon,  a  pumpion  or  gourd,  a  large 
round  fruit. 

Bumpkin.  A  clumsy,  awkward  clown. 
Probably  from  bump,  signifying  one  who 
does  things  in  a  thumping,  abrupt  man- 
ner. Pl.D.  buns-wise,  inconsiderately, 
from  bunsen,  to  strike ;  E.  dial,  hunger- 
some,  clumsy,  lungeous,  awkward. — Hal. 
Suffolk  bonnka,  large,  strapping,  applied 
to  young  persons,  especially  girls. — Moor. 
Manx  bonkan,  a  clown. 

Bun,  1.— Buxmion.  Fr.  ^^^,  a  bump, 
knob  rising  after  a  knock ;  btgnet,  bugnet, 
little  round  loaves  or  lumps  made  of  fine 
meal,  &c.,  buns,  lenten  loaves. — Cot.  It 
bugno,  bugnone,  any  round  knob  or  bunch, 
a  boil  or  blain. — FL  Hence  E.  bunnion, 
a  lump  on  the  foot ;  bunny,  a  swelling 
from  a  blow. — Forby.  Bony,  or  grete 
knobbe,  gibbus,  gibber,  callus. — Pr.  Pm. 
Sc.  bannock,  bonnock,  Gael,  bonnach,  Ir. 
boineog,  a  cake,  are  dim.  forms.  Radi- 
cally identical  with  Dan.  bunke,  a  heap. 
See  Bunch. 


BUNCH 

Bun,  2. — ^Bunny.  Bun^  a  dry  stalk ; 
bunnel,  a  dried  hemp-stalk. — Hal  'Kyx 
or  bunne,  or  dry  weed  {bunne  of  dry  weed, 
H.S.P.),  calamus.'  —  Pr.  Pm.  Bun,  die 
stubble  of  beans. — Mrs  Baker.  Sc  biM€ 
or  boon,  the  useless  core  of  flax  or  hemp 
from  which  the  fibre  is  separated.  Bune- 
wand,  a  hemp-stalk. 

The  word  is  probably  to  be  explained 
from  Gael,  bun,  root,  stock,  stump,  boi- 
tom ;  bun  feoir,  hay  stubble ;  bunan, 
stubble ;  Manx  bun,  stump,  stalk,  root, 
foundation ;  w.  bon,  stem  or  base,  stock, 
trunk,  butt  end.  The  buns  are  the  dried 
stalks  of  various  kinds  of  plants  left  after 
the  foliage  has  withered  away.  Gael 
bun  eich,  an  old  stump  of  a  horse.  Bun- 
feaman  (stump-tail),  a  tail  (Madeod), 
should  probably  be  a  short  tail,  explain- 
ing E.  bunn^y  a  rabbit,  whose  short  tail 
in  running  is  very  conspicuous.  Bun^  a 
rabbit,  the  tail  of  a  haire. — Hal.  Dan. 
bund,  bottom,  seems  to  unite  GaeL  bun 
with  ON.  botn,  E.  bottom. 

Bunch.  —  Bunk. — Bung^.  Bunch,  a 
hiunp,  cluster,  round  mass  of  anything. 
To  bunch  was  formerly  and  still  is  pro- 
vincially  used  in  the  sense  of  striking. 
Dunchyn  or  bunchyn,  tundo. — Pr.  Pm. 
*  He  buncheth  me  and  beatetJi  me,  il  me 
pousse.  Thou  bunchest  me  so  diat  I 
caimot  sit  by  thee.* — Palsgr.  Related  on 
the  one  side  to  P1.D.  bunsen,  bumsen,  to 

knock.  '  An  de  dor  bunsen,  oder  anklop- 
pen  dat  idt  bunset,* — ^to  knock  at  the 
door  till  it  sounds  again.  Daal  bunsen, 
to  bang  down,  throw  down  with  a  bang. 
' He  fult  dat  et  bunsede*  he  fell  with  a 
bang.  Du.  bons,  a  knock.  See  Bounce. 
On  the  other  hand  btmch  is  coimected 
with  a  series  of  words  founded  on  forms 
similar  to  the  ON.  banga,  Dan.  banke^ 
OSw.  bunga,  to  beat,  to  bang ;  on.  bunkt, 
a  heap ;  OSw.  bunke,  a  heap,  a  knob ; 
and  related  with  on.  bunga,  to  swell  oat ; 
E.  dial  bung,  a  heap  or  cluster,  a  pocket ; 
Sw.  binge,  a  heap ;  WalL  bonge,  bongie^ 
a  bunch;  Magy.  bunka,  a  knob,  a  boil 
{bunkos  hot,  a  knotty  stick) ;  Sw.  bunke, 
a  bowl ;  PLD.  bunken,  the  large  promi- 
nent bones  of  an  animal  (as  o.  knocken, 
E.  knuckles,  from  knock) ;  It  bugno,  bug- 
none,  any  round  knob  or  bunch,  a  boil  or 
blain. — FL 

Again,  as  we  have  seen  E.  bulk  passing 
into  Sp.  bulto,  and  E.  bull,  a  bag  or  sack, 
while  bulck  was  traced  throagfa  Gris. 
bulscka,  a  wallet,  E.  bulse,  a  bunch— Hal. ; 
Sp.  bolsa,  a  purse ;  so  the  form  bunk^  a 
knob  or  heap,  passes  into  Dan.  bundt^ 
Sw.  bunt,  a  bunch|  bundle,  truss;  e. 
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buni  of  a  saiij  the  middle  part  of  it, 
which  is  purposely  formed  into  a  kind  of 
bag  to  catch  the  wind. — B. 

Bundle,  as.  fyndel^  Du.  bond^  bon- 
iely  bmndily  someUiing  bound  together ; 
ghebondU,  gkebuMdU^  coUigatio,  fascis, 
et  contignatioy  coassatio ;  bondel-loosy 
loosed  from  bonds. — KiL  on.  bindini,  a 
bundle. 

Bung.  The  stopper  for  the  hole  in  a 
barrel  From  the  hollow  sound  made  in 
driving  in  the  bung,  OG.  bunge^  a  drum ; 
OSw.  bungande^  the  noise  of  drums. — 
Ihre.  Magy.  bangani^  to  hum.  So  Du. 
hommen^  to  hum,  and  bomme^  or  bonde 
van  t*  vat,  the  bung  of  a  barrel ;  Lim. 
bcundica^  to  hum,  Prov.  bondir.  Cat 
bcmr,  to  resotmd,  and  Du.  bonde^  Fr. 
bo9uU^  bondon^  a  bung.  It  is  possible, 
however,  that  the  primitive  meaning  of 
bang  may  be  a  bunch  of  something  tlmist 
in  to  stop  the  hole.  Bung  of  a  tonne  or 
^-^bondel;  X^nd^^bondeau. — Palsgr. 
202.  The  Fr.  bouchon,  a  cork,  bouckcTy 
to  stop,  are  from  bouscHiy  bouche^  a  bunch 
or  tuft,  and  the  S  w.  iapp  (whence  tctppa^ 
to  stop,  and  E.  iap^  the  stopper  of  a  cask), 

is  originally  a  wisp  or  bunch ;  ho-tapp, 
kdm-Mp^  a  wisp  of  hay  or  straw. 

To  mngle.  To  do  anything  awk- 
wardly, to  cobble,  to  botch.— B.  From 
the  superfluous  banging  and  hammering 
made  by  an  unskilful  worker.  ON.  ban^^ 
knocking,  racket,  working  in  wood  (especi- 
ally with  an  axe),  banga^  to  knock,  to  work 
at  carpentry;  bangan^  bongun^  knocking, 
unskilful  working,  especially   in  wood- 

▼oik ;  banghagr^  a  bungler.     Sw.  bang^ 

noise,  racket ;  bangla^  to  gingle.  Sw. 
dial  hangla^  to  work  ineffectually.— Rietz. 
Compare  G.  klempemy  klimpem^  to 
gingle,  tinkle,  tinker ;  to  strum  or  play 
unskilfully  on  an  instrument ;  stiimpeln^ 
^umpem^  to  strum  on  an  instrument, 
to  bungle,  do  a  thing  bunglingly.  Banff. 
^ummUy  to  strum  on  an  instrument,  to 
^  or  play  in  a  blundering  manner; 
bummU,  a  botch,  clumsy  performance. 

Bwttjr.    See  Bun. 

Bunt  The  belly  or  hollow  of  a  sail, 
the  middle  part  of'^  a  sail  formed  into  a 
™  of  bag  to  receive  the  wind.— HaL 
l>an.  bundi,  a  bunch,  bundle. 

To  Bnat.— Buntuig.  To  bunt  in 
^^•"^raet  is  to  sift,  to  bolt  meal,  whence 
bitntitig,  bolting-cloth,  the  loose  open 
doth  used  for  sitting  flour,  and  now  more 
l^oally  known  as  the  material  of  which 
Q^  are  made. 

The  radical  import  is   probably  the 
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impulse  by  which  the  meal  is  driven 
backwards  and  forwards,  Bret,  bounfa, 
bunfOj  to  push,  knock,  shove ;  E.  dial 
pun/,  to  shove,  to  push  with  the  head 
(Mrs  Baker),  to  kick.  To  buni,  to  push 
with  the  hesld.     PLD.  bunsen,  to  knock. 

*  Buoy.  Du.  boei,  Sw.  bof\  G.  boie^ 
boyiy  Fr.  bou^e,  Sp.  boya^  the  float  of  an 
anchor  or  of  a  net ;  boyar,  to  float.  Lat. 
boia^  Fr.  buie^  a  clog  or  heavy  fetters  for 
the  neck  or  feet.  It  bove,  buove,  fetters, 
shackles,  gyves,  clogs,  stocks  or  such 
punishments  for  prisoners. — Fl.  The 
most  usual  form  would  be  a  heavy  clog 
fastened  by  a  chain  to  the  limb,  and 
hence  the  name  would  seem  to  have  been 
transferred  to  the  wooden  log  which 
would  be  the  earliest  float  for  an  anchor. 
N.Fris.  buif  the  heavy  dog  of  a  foot- 
shackle  ;  an  anchor  buoy.— Johansen,  p. 
loa 

Burble.  A  bubble.  Sp.  borboilar,  to 
boil  or  bubble  up.  Lith.  burboloti,  to 
guggle  as  water,  rumble  as  the  bowels. 
BurbulaSy  a  water  bubble  made  by  rain. 
See  Barbarous. 

Burden.  A  load.  as.  byrtheny  G. 
biirdey  from  beran^  to  bear. 

Burden,  of  a  song.    See  Bourdon. 

Bureau.  The  Italian  buio^  dark,  was 
formerly  pronounced  buro,  as  it  still  is  in 
Modena  and  Bologna. — Muratori.  Russ. 
buruiiy  brown  ;  burjcUy  to  become  brown 
or  russet.  '  Burrhum  antiqui  quod  nunc 
dicimus  rufum.' — Festus  in  Diez.  OFr. 
bure,  burely  Sp.  buriely  Prov.  bureL 
reddish  brown,  russet,  specially  applied 
to  the  colour  of  a  brown  sheep,  then  to 
the  coarse  woollen  cloth  made  of  the 
fleeces  of  such  sheep  without  dyeing. 
So  in  PoL  bury,  dark  grey  ;  bura,  a  rain- 
cloak  of  felt.  Then  as  the  table  in  a 
court  of  audience  was  covered  with  such 
a  cloth,  the  term  bureau  was  applied  to 
the  table  or  the  court  itself,  whence  in 
modem  Fr.  it  is  used  to  signify  an  oflBce 
where  anv  business  is  transacted.  In 
English  the  designation  has  passed  from 
a  writing-table  to  a  cabinet  containing  a 
writing-table,  or  used  as  a  receptacle  for 
papers.    See  Borel. 

Burganet.  OFr.  bourguignote,  Sp. 
borgonota^  a  sort  of  helmet,  properly  a 
Burgundian  helmet.  A  la  Borgonota,  in 
Burgundian  fashion. 

Burgeon. — ^Burly.  To  burgeon^  to 
grow  big  about  or  gross,  to  bud  forth. — 
Bailey;  Fr.  bourgeon^  bourjon,  the  young 
bud,  sprig,  or  putting  forth  of  a  vine,  also 
a  pimple  in  the  face. — Cot.  The  word  is 
variously  written  in  0£.  burton^  bourion^ 
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burjovm.  Sp.  barujon,  protuberance, 
knob.  Lang,  boure^  bourou,  a  bud,  boura, 
bouronnay  to  bud ;  Fr.  abourionery  to 
bud  or  sprout  forth. — Cot,  Burryn,  to 
bud. — Pr.  Pm. 

The  primary  origin  of  the  word,  as  of 
so  many  others  signifying  swelling,  is  an 
imitation  of  the  sound  of  bubbling  water, 
preserved  in  Gael,  bururus,  a  purling 
sound,  a  gurgling ;  Fin.  purratay  cum 
sonitu  bullio  ut  aqua  ad  proram  navis, 
strideo  ut  spuma  vel  aqua  ex  terrS.  ex- 
pressa  ;  purely  a  bubble  ;  Du.  borreletiy 
to  spring  as  water;  borrel^  a  bubble. 
From  the  notion  of  a  bubble  we  pass  to 
the  Gael.  borVy  to  swell,  become  big  and 
proud,  explaining  the  E.  burgen,  *  Bouffer, 
to  puff,  blow,  swell  up  or  strout  out,  to 
burgen  or  wax  big.' — Cot.  The  Gael,  has 
also  borvy  borray  a  knob,  bunch,  swelling ; 
borr-shuily  a  prominent  eye ;  borrachay  a 
bladder,  explaining  Sp.  borrachay  a  wine 
skin.     Sw.  ^idX.purray  to  puff  up  ;  borr' 

utsa,  to  swell  oneself  out  as  birds ;  borrasy 
to  swell  with  pride.  From  the  same  root 
£.  burfyy  big,  occupying  much  space. 

Elpes  arn  in  Inderiche 
On  bodi  b^lic  berges  ilike. 

Bestiaiy.    Nat.  Antiq.  i.  laa. 

Burgess. — Burgher.  OE.  burgetsSy 
OFr.  burgeoiSy  from  Lat.  burgensis. 

Burgh.     See  Borough. 

Burglar.  A  legal  term  from  the  Lat. 
burgi  latrOy  through  the  Burgundian 
form  Idre  (Vocab.  de  Vaud.),  OFr.  lerrey 
a  robber.  It  nancelli,  roguing  beggars, 
bourglairs. — FL     Bret,  laery  robber. 

Omnes  burgatores  domorum  vel  fractores 
Ecclesiaram  vel  muronim  vel  portanim  dvitatis 
regis  vel  burgorum  intrantes  maiitios^  et  felonic^ 
condemnentur  morti. — Offidum  Coronatoris  in 
Due. 

Burin.     See  under  Bore. 

To  BurL— Burler.  In  the  manu- 
facturing of  cloths  the  process  of  clearing 
it  of  the  knots,  ends  of  thread,  and  the 
like,  with  little  iron  nippers  called  burling 
ironsy  is  termed  burling, — ^Todd.  A  burl- 
er  is  a  dresser  of  cloth.  Lang,  bourily 
Castrais  bourrily  the  flocks,  ends  of  thread, 
&c.,  which  disfigure  cloth  and  have  to  be 
plucked  off.  Bourril  de  neouy  flock  of 
snow.  OE.  burle  of  cloth,  tumentum. — Pr. 
Pm.    From  Fr.  bourre,  flocks.  See  Burr. 

Burlesque.  It.  Suriare,  to  make  a 
jest  of,  to  ridicule.  Probably  a  modifica- 
tion of  the  root  which  gave  tfie  OE.  bourdy 
a  jest.  Limousin  bourdOy  a  lie,  a  jest, 
bourday  to  ridicule,  to  tell  lies.  The  in- 
'  terchange  of  d  and  /  is  clearly  seen  in  the 
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Gael,  burdy  burly  mockery,  ridicule,  joking; 
buirtey  a  jibe,  taunt,  repartee ;  buirleadhy 
language  of  folly  or  ridicule. 

Burly.    See  Burgeon. 

To  Bum.  Probably,  as  Diefenbach 
suggests,  from  the  roaring  sound  of  flame. 
Thus  G.  brinnen  or  brennen  was  formerly 
used  in  the  sense  of  to  roar.  Also  ein 
luwe  brennen, — Dief.  Supp.  Herumge- 
hen  wie  ein  brinnenden  leWy  sicut  leo 
rugiens.  Prennenyfremere, — Notk.Ps.$& 
5.  in  Schm.  Swiss  Rom.  brinna,  to  roar 
like  the  wind  in  trees. — Bridel.  Hence 
G.  brandungy  the  roaring  sui^e  of  the 
sea.  In  the  same  way  on.  brimiy  fire,  is 
connected  with  brinty  surge  or  dating  of 
the  sea ;  brimay  to  surge,  and  OG.  brim- 
meny  bremmeny  to  roar  (as  lions,  bears, 
&c.).  So  also  Sw.  brasay  a  blaze,  Fr.  em- 
brasery  to  set  on  fire,  compared  with  G. 
brauseny  to  roar,  and  Dan.  brasey  to  fry. 

It  is  probable  indeed  that  Fr.  brUler, 
which  has  given  much  trouble  to  etymol- 
ogists, must  be  explained  on  the  same 
principle  from  G.  briillen  or  briilen  (Dief. 
Supp.),  to  roar,  the  s  in  OFr.  brusler 
being  a  faulty  spelling,  as  in  cousUau. 
Compare  also  Piedm.  brushy  to  bum, 
Prov.  bruziry  to  roar,  with  Dan.  bruse^  to 
roar,  to  effervesce.  Han  bruser  op,  he 
fires  up.  E.  brustUy  to  rustle,  crackle 
like  straw  or  small  wood  in  burning- 
Hal.  ;  It.  brustolarey  to  bum,  toast,  broil, 
singe  or  scorch  with  fire. — FL 

Bum.  A  brook.  Goth,  brunn/iy  OH. 
brunnry  G.  bonty  brunnen,  a  well,  a  spring ; 
Gael  bumy  water,  spring- water ;  bumacky 
watery.  Swiss  Rom.  bomiy  a  fountain. — 
Vocab.  de  Vaud.  As  we  have  seen  the 
noise  of  water  bubbling  up  represented 
by  the  syllable  bor,  pur  (see  Bui^eon), 
the  final  n  in  bum  may  be  merely  a  sub- 
sidiary element,  as  the  /  in  purly  and  tte 
word  would  thus  signify  water  springing 
or  bubbling  up.  Bav.  burreny  to  hum,  to 
buzz;  Gael  hururusy  warbling,  puriing, 
gurgling.    Walach.  sbomoiy  to  murmur. 

Burmeh.  Fr.  brunir,  to  polish.  Sw. 
brynay  to  sharpen,  to  give  an  edge  to, 
brynsten,  a  whetstone,  from  bryny  the 
brim  or  edge  of  anything,  N.  brun,  an 
edge  or  point.  Then  as  sharpening  a 
weapon  would  be  the  most  familiar  ex- 
ample of  polishing  metal,  Uie  wond  seems 
to  have  acouired  the  sense  of  polishing. 
So  from  Fin.  tahkoy  an  edge,  a  mai^n, 
latus  rei  angulatae;  tahkoineny  angular; 
tahkoay  to  sharpen  on  a  whetstone,  thence, 
to  rub,  to  polish.  Bav.  schleiffeny  to 
sharpen,  to  grind  on  a  whetstone,  hmtben 
schUiffeUy  to  polish  helmets. — Schm. 


„     BURR 

The  AS.  Min  seems  to  have  been  used 
in  the  sense  of  an  edge. 

Geata  dryhten 

Gryre-fahne  sloh 

Incge  lafe. 

Thaet  sio  ecg  gewic. 

Brum  on  bane.— Beowulf,  5x50. 

Translated  by  Kemble, — 

'The  Lord  of  the  Geats  struck  the  terribly 
cokmred  with  the  legacy  of  Incg  so  that  the 
ed^grew  weak,  Mmr*  «/m  tht  hotu;* 

but  it  would  both  make  better  sense  and 
be  more  in  accordance  with  AS.  idiom  if 
hmn  were  understood  as  a  synon3an  of 

Burr.  I.  The  whirring  sound  made  by 
some  people  in  pronouncing  the  letter  r, 
as  in  Noithumberland.  This  word  seems 
fonned  from  the  sound.— Jam.  '  Hearing 
the  old  hall  clock — strike  12  with  a  dis- 
mal, shuffling,  brokenharpstringed-like 
whirr  and  burr^ — Matrimonial  Vanity 
Fair,  iiL  225.  Burr  is  related  to  buzz  as 
•Khirr  to  whizz.  With  a  slightly  different 
spelling,  birr  signifies  the  whizzing  sound 
of  a  iMxiy  hurled  through  the  air,  whence 
fc'fr,  force,  impetus,  any  rapid  whirling 
motion. — HaL  The  noise  of  partridges 
when  they  spring  is  called  birring,  G. 
kurreuy  purreHy  to  buzz,  whirr,  coo,  purr, 
Swiss  burren^  to  mutter  ;  Sw.  dial,  borra^ 
to  buzz  13ce  a  beetle ;  burra^  blurra^  to 
chatter,  talk  fast  and  indistinctly. 

2.  Burr  or  Bur  is  used  in  several 
senses,  ultimately  resting  on  the  Gael 
root  borr^  signifying  protrude,  swell,  men- 
tioned under  Burgeon.  Hence  Fr.  bourre, 
stuffing,  whatever  is  used  to  make  a  tex- 
ture swell  or  strout  out,  and  thence  flocks 
of  wool,  hair,  &c.,  also  '  any  such  trash 
as  chaff,  shales,  husks,  &c.  —  Cot  It. 
borra^  any  kind  of  quilting  or  stuffing, 
shearing  of  cloth,  also  all  such  stuff  as 
bay,  moss,  straw,  chips  or  anything  else 
that  birds  make  their  nests  with. — FL 
Fr.  bourrer^  to  stuff;  bourrelet,  bourlet,  a 
pad,  a  stuffed  wreath  used  for  different 
purposes,  as  for  the  protection  of  a  child's 
Dead,  or  for  supporting  a  pail  of  water 
carried  upon  the  he^,  a  horse-collar 
(whence  bourreliery  a  harness  or  collar 
maker) ;  and  met.  an  annular  swelling, 
as  the  swelling  above  the  grafted  part  of 
the  stem  of  a  tree,  the  thickened  rim  at 
the  mouth  of  a  cannon.  Hence  must  be 
explained  E.  bur^  the  rough  annular  ex- 
crescence at  the  root  of  a  deer's  horn,  the 
ndge  or  excrescence  made  by  a  tool  in 
turning  or  cutting  metal,  the  superfluous 
inctal  left  in  the  neck  of  the  mould  in 
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casting  bullets.  A  burr-pump  is  one 
used  in  a  ship  '  into  which  a  staff  seven 
or  eight  feet  long  is  put  having  a  burr  or 
knob  of  wood  at  the  end.'— Harris  in 
Todd.  In  a  met.  sense  a  burr  round 
the  moon  is  the  padding  of  hazy  light  by 
which  it  seems  to  be  encircled  when  it 
shines  through  a  light  mist. 

And  burred  moons  foretell  great  storms  at 
night. — Clare. 

3.  When  the  hop  begins  to  blossom  it  is 
said  to  be  in  burr.    See  Burgeon. 

4.  Fris.  borre,  burre,  Dan.  borre,  Sw. 
kardborre^  karborre^  a  bur,  the  hooked 
capitulum  of  the  arctium  lappa.  Sw.  diaL 
borre  is  also  a  fircone. 

Burrow.  Shelter,  a  place  of  defence, 
safety,  shelter  Provincially  applied  to 
shelter  from  the  wind  :  *  the  burrow  side 
of  the  hedge  ; '  *  a  very  burrow  place  for' 
cattle.'  The  same  word  with  burgh^ 
borough^  borrow^  from  AS.  beorgan^  to 
protect,  shelter,  fortify,  save.  Du.  ber- 
ghen^  to  hide,  cover,  keep,  preserve,  and 
thence  bergh^  a  port,  a  bam  or  cupboard. 
— Kil.  G.  oergen^  verbergen^  to  hide  ;  ON. 
biarga^  to  save,  preserve.  A  rabbit  bur- 
row is  the  hole  which  the  animal  digs  for 
its  oMoi  protection.  So  in  w.  caer  is  a 
castle  or  fortress,  cwning-gaerytlit  fortress 
of  a  coney  or  rabbit,  a  rabbit  burrow. 

Burse.  —  Burser.  -burse.  Burse^ 
Fr.  bourse y  Du.  beurs^  an  exchange,  from 
Fr.  bourse^  It.  borsa^  a  purse.  Bursar^  the 
officer  who  bears  the  purse,  makes  the 
disbursements  of  the  college. 

Borsa  is  derived  by  Diez  from  Gr. 
^i^a^  Mid.Lat  byrsa^  skin,  leather,  but 
it  is  more  probably  a  development  of  It. 
bolgia^  bolza,  Grisons  bulsaia^  buscha,  a 
wauet  or  scrip,  from  whence  we  pass 
through  Sp.  Msa  to  It.  borsia,  borza^ 
borsa,  a  purse,  as  from  Sp.  peluca  to  Fr. 
Perruque.    See  Bulge. 

To  Burst.  In  OE.  brest,  brast  G. 
bersten,  AS.  berstan,  byrstan,  OHG.  bres- 
tan,  bristen,  Sw.  brista,  ON.  brjota,  Fr. 
briser.  Port,  britar,  to  break.  Gael 
bris,  brisd,  break ;  brisdeach,  bristeach, 
brittle.  The  root  appears  under  the 
forms  brik,  bris,  brist,  brit,  Lang,  brico^ 
briso,  briketo,  brizeto,  a  morsel,  fragment ; 
£.  brist,  small  fragments.  Compare  also 
OE.  brokil  and  brotilj  brittle,  and,  as  it 
is  still  pronounced  in  N.  of  England, 
brickie,    Serv.  prsnuH,  to  burst 

To  Bury.— BuriaL  as.  byrgan,  bir- 
gan,  birigean,  to  bury  ;  byrgen,  byrgels, 
byrigels,  a  sepulchre,  tomb,  Durial  place. 
OHG.  burgisli,  a  sepulchre ;  chrepburgium 
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{chreoj  AS.  hreaw^  a  corpse),  a  monument 
or  erection  over  the  dead.  —  Gloss. 
Malbei^.  The  radical  idea  is  seen  in 
Goth,  bairgan^  AS.  beorgan^  to  keep, 
preserve,  protect ;  whence  beorg^  beorh^  a 
rampart,  defence,  mount,  a  heap  of  stones, 
burial  mound.  'Worhton  mid  stanum 
anne  steapne  beorh  him  ofer : '  they 
raised  a  steep  mound  of  stones  over  him. 
Thence  byrigean,  to  bury,  apparently  a 
secondary  verb,  signifying  to  entomb,  to 
sepulchre,  and  not  directlv  (as  Du.  ber- 
ghen^  borgken,  condere,  abdere,  occultare 
— K.)  to  hide  in  the  ground. 

Bush. — Biuliel.  The  bush  of  a  wheel 
is  the  metal  lining  of  the  nave  or  hollow 
box  in  which  the  axle  works.    Du.  busse^ 

a  box,  busken^  a  little  box ;  Dan.  bosse^ 
a  box,  a  gun ;  G.  biichse^  a  box,  rad- 
bUchsey  Sw.  hjul'bosse,  the  bush  of  a 
wheel ;  Sc.  busk,  box  wood  ;  to  bush^  to 
sheath,  to  enclose  in  a  case  or  box.  The 
Gr.  irt^Civ,  -idoC)  ^  box,  gave  Lat  Pyxis  as 
well  as  buxisy  -idisj  and  thence  Mid. Lat. 
buxida^  bossida,  buxta^  boxta,  bosta,  Prov. 
boistia^  boissa^  OFr.  boiste^  with  the 
diminutives.  Mid. Lat.  buxula,  bustulay 
bustellusy  bussellusy  OFr.  baistely  boisteauy 
Fr.  boisseauy  a  box  for  measuring  com,  a 
bushel.  See  Box. 
BuBh. — ^Buflk. 

Sibriht  that  I  of  told,  that  the  lond  had  lom 
That  a  swineherd  slouh  under  a  busk  of  thorn. 

R.  Brunne. 

The  foregoing  modes  of  spelling  the 
word  indicate  a  double  origin,  from  the 
ON.  buskTy  2l  tuft  of  hair,  bush,  thicket 
{huskiy  a  bunch  of  twigs,  besom),  and 
from  the  Fr.  bauschty  bauchey  a  wisp, 
tuft,  whence  bouckofiy  a  taveili  bush, 
bouchevy  to  stop,  to  thrust  in  a  bouche  or 
tuft  of  hemp,  tow,  or  the  like.  Bouchety 
a  bush,  bramble.  It  has  been  shown 
under  Boss  that  words  signifying  clump, 
tuft,  cluster,  are  commonly  derived  from 
the  idea  of  knocking.  So  from  Fr.  bous' 
seTy  It.  bussarty  Du.  bosseUy  buysscheuy  to 
knock,  we  have  Fr.  bossCy  boussey  a  hump, 
hunch  ;  Du.  bosy  a  bunch,  knot,  bundle  ; 
bosch  (a  diminutive  ?),  a  tuft,  then  a  tuft 
of  trees,  a  grove  ;  bosch  van  haery  a  tuft 
of  hair ;  — van  wijnbesieny  a  bunch  of 
grapes.  Fris.  boscy  a  troop,  lump,  clus- 
ter; qualster-bosckeny  2l  clot  of  phlegm 
(Epkema).  Du.  bussely  a  bundle ;  It. 
bussone,  a  bush,  brake,  thicket  of  thorns ; 
Bret  bouch  (Fr.  cX)y  a  tuft,  wisp.  G. 
bauschy  projection,  bulk,  bunch,  bundle, 
wisp  ;  bauscheny  bauseny  to  swell,  bulge, 
bunch  out 


BUSKIN    . 

Bu«k.  The  bone  in  a  woman's  stays. 
See  Bust. 

To  Busk.    To  prepare,  make  ready, 

to  dress,  to  direct  one's  course  towiards. 

They  busked  and  roaked  them  boun. 

SirTristnun. 

Jamieson  thinks  it  probable  that  it  may 
be  traced  to  the  ON.  buay  to  prepare,  to 
dress,  at  bua  sigy  induere  vestes ;  and  it 
is  singular  that  naving  come  so  near  the 
mark  he  fails  to  observe  that  busk  is  a 
simple  adoption  of  the  deponent  fomi  of 
the  ON.  verb,  at  buasty  for  at  buasc,  con- 
tracted from  the  very  expression  ({uoted 
by  him,  *<?/  bua  stk*  The  primitive 
meaning  of  bua  is  simply  to  bend,  whence 
at  bua  siky  to  bend  one's  steps,  to  bet^dce 
oneself,  to  bow,  in  OE.  '  HaraJldur  kon- 
gur  bidst  austur  um  Eydascog.'  Harold 
the  king  busks  eastwards  throuefa  the 
forest  of  Eyda.  *  Epter  thetta  byr  sik 
jarl  sem  sli^dilegast  ur  landi.'  After 
that  the  earl  busks  with  all  haste  out  of 
the  land.  Compare  the  meaning  of  busk 
in  the  following  passage  : — 

Many  of  the  Danes  privily  were  left 
And  busked  westwanls  for  to  robbe  eft. 

R.  Branoe. 

It  is  certain  that  buast  must  once  have 
been  written  buascy  and  we  actually  find 
truasCyfiasCy  in  the  For  Skimis  ;  barsc  in 
Heimsicringla,  which  would  later  have 
been  written  truasty  fiasty  barsL  The 
frequency  with  which  to  busk  is  used,  as 
synonymous  with  to  make  one  boun,  is 
thus  accounted  for,  as  boun  is  simply 
buinny  the  past  participle  of  the  same  verb 
buay  the  deponent  form  of  which  is  re- 
presented by  the  E.  busk. 

To  bow  was  used  in  a  similar  manner 

for  to  bend  one's  steps,  to  turn.    '  Bowetk 

forth  by  a  brook  : '  proceed  by  a  brook. 

—P.P. 

Forth  heo  gunnen  bugen 

In  to  Bnittaine 

And  her  ful  sone 

To  i£Ttharc  comeD. — LAyamon,  a.  410. 

In  the  other  copy — ' 

Forth  hii  gonne  bottwe 
In  to  Bnitaine. 

•  Buflkin.  Sp.  borceguiy  Ptg.  borse- 
guinty  Fr.  brodiquin.  The  primary  sense 
seems  to  have  been  a  kind  of  leather, 
probably  Morocco  leather.  Thus  Frois- 
sart, '  Le  roy  Richard  mort,  il  fut  couch^ 
sur  une  liti^re,  dedans  un  char  couvert  de 
brodequin  tout  noir.'  The  buskin  is  said 
by  Cobamivias  to  have  been  a  fashion  of 
the  Moors  and  of  Morocco,  and  he  cites 
from  an  old  romance  '  Borzeguies  Mar- 
roquies.'     The  word    is    explained  by 
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Dozy  from  Arab.  Xerqui,  or  Cherqui,  a 
precious  kind  of  leather  made  from 
sheepskins  in  the  North  of  Africa. 
Edifst,  speaking  of  the  costume  of  the 
King  of  Gana,  says,  *  he  wears  sandals  of 
ckirquL*  It  is  true  that  from  hence  to 
horzejpU  is  a  long  step,  but  Dozy  cites 
the  OldPtg.  forms  morseguiU,  mosequin^ 
and  supposes  that  the  common  Arab, 
prefix  mu  or  mo  has  been  erroneously 
added,  as  in  mokarra  from  harbe^  the 
point  of  a  lance,  mogangeLs  ftx>m  gonj^ 
bve  gestures,  mokedamsoi geidka^  forest. 
Thus  we  should  have  mockergui^  and  by 
transposition  mcrchequi^  wiorsequi^  bor- 

Bum.  I.  A  vesid  employed  in  the 
henring  fishery.  Da.  buyse^  a  vessel  with 
a  wide  bull  and  blunt  prow,  also  a  flagon. 
ON.  Aiujtf,  a  ship  of  some  size.  Prov. 
hu^  a  boat  or  small  vessel;  Cat  buc^ 
bulk,  ship ;  Sp.  buckoj  a  large  chest  or 
box,  a  fishing  vessel  A  particular  appli- 
cation of  the  many-formed  word  signifying 
bulk,  trunk,  body,  chest.  See  Boss,  Box, 
Bi]lch,Bust. 

2.  A  kiss.  Sp.  buBj  a  Idss  of  reverence. 
Sw.  ^ussa^  puita^  Bav.  bussen^  Swiss 
hUsMMy  to  kiss  (from  the  sound — 
Stalder) ;  btUscA^Hy  futscken^  to  knock ; 
windbutsck,  a  strolw  of  wind.  Comp. 
smtuky  a  kiss,  and  also  a  sounding  blow. 
On  the  other  hand,  Gael,  bus^  a  mouth, 
lip,  snout ;  Walach.  buzdt,  lip  ;  Pol.  bu- 
tia^  mouth,  lips,  also  a  kiss.  So  Wes- 
tenrald  wtunds^  mons^  a  kiss,  from  mundy 
mouth.  Lat.  basium^  It.  bt^io^  Sp.  beso, 
Fr.  baiser^  a  kiss^  The  two  derivations 
would  be  reconciled  if  Gael  bus  and  PoL 
ittiia  were  themselves  taken  from  the 
smacking  sound  of  the  lips. 

Boat. — ^Bnak.  These  seem  to  be  mo- 
difications of  the  same  word,  originally 
signifying  trunk  of  a  tree,  then  trunk  of 
the  body,  body  without  arms  and  legs, 
body  of  garment,  especially  of  a  woman's 
dress,  and  finally  (in  the  case  of  busk) 
the  whalebone  or  steel  support  with 
which  the  front  of  a  woman's  bodice  is 
made  stiff. 

I.  With  respect  to  busk  we  have  on. 
Mr,  trunk,  body ;  Fr.  buscke,  a  log,  a 
backstock,  a  great  billet—Cot. ;  Rouchi, 
^uuk,  a  bust,  statue  of  the  upper  part  of 
the  body  wiUiout  arms ;  Fr.  buc^  busq^ 
^wuiy  a  busk,  plated  body  or  other 
quilted  thing,  worn  to  make  the  body 
straight ;  buc^  buscy  bust,  the  long,  small, 
or  sharp-pointed  and  hard-quilted  body 
of  a  doublet.— Cot.  Wall,  buc^  trunk  of 
2  tree,  of  the  human  body  (Grandg.).         i 
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2.  With  respect  to  bust,*  on.  butr^  a 
log;  Mid  Lat  busta^  arbor  ramis  trun* 
cata — Gloss.  Lindenbr.  in  Diez ;  Gris. 
biisty  bisty  trunk  of  a  tree,  body  of  a  man, 
body  of  a  woman's  dress  ;  It  busto^  a 
bulk  or  trunk  without  a  head,  a  sleeveless 
truss  or  doublet,  also  a  busk. — FL 

The  Prov.  inserts  an  r  after  the  initial 
bj'  bruc,  bruty  brusCy  bust,  body,  as  in 
ON.  bruskras  well  as  buskr,  a  bush,  tuft, 
wisp,  Prov.  brostia  as  well  as  bostia^  a 
box.  The  form  brust^  corresponding  to 
brut  as  brusc  to  bruc^  would  explain  the 
G.  brusty  the  breast,  the  trunk,  box,  or 
chest  in  which  the  vitals  are  contained. 
The  ultimate  origin  may  be  found  in  the 
parallel  forms  buk^  buty  representing  a 
blow.  Pol.  ^4',  knock,  crack  ;  Fr.  buqucTy 
Namur  busquer  (Sigart),  Lang,  buta^  to 
knock.  Swab,  buschy  a  blow,  a  bunch  of 
flowers  ;  butSy  a  blow,  a  projection,  stump, 
lump.  From  the  figure  of  striking  against 
we  pass  to  the  notion  of  a  projection, 
stump,  thick  end,  stem. 

Bustard.  A  large  bird  of  the  gallin- 
aceous order.  ¥r,outard,  A  great  slug- 
gish fowL — B.  Sp.  abutarday  or  avutarda; 
Champagne  bis  tar de;  Prov.  austarday 
Fr.  outardey  It  ottarda. 

Named  from  its  slowness  of  flight 
'  Proximae  iis  sunt  quas  Hispania  aves 
tardas  appellat' — Plin.  10.  22.  Hence 
probably  au-tarday  otarda,  utarday  and 
then  with  avis  again  prefixed,  as  in  av^ 
estruz  (  =  avis  struthio),  an  ostrich,  avu" 
tarda^ — Diez.     Port  abotardoy  betarda. 

To  Bustle.  To  hurry  or  make  a  great 
stir. — B.    Also  written  buskle. 

It  is  like  the  smooldering  fire  of  Mount  Chim- 
aera,  which  boiling  long  time  with  great  huskling 
in  the  lx>wels  of  the  earth  doth  at  length  burst 
forth  with  violent  rage. — a.d.  1555. — Hal. 

Here  we  see  the  word  applied  to  the 
bubbling  up  of  a  boiling  liquid,  from 
which  it  is  metaphorically  applied  in  or- 
dinary usage  to  action  accompanied  with 
'a  great  stir.'  ON.  bustla,  to  make  a 
splash  in  the  water,  to  bustle.  So  in 
Fin.  kupatay  kupista,  to  rustle  (parum 
strepo)  ;  kdyn  kupajan  crepans  ito,  I  go 
clattering  about,  inde  discurro  et  operosus 
sum,  I  bustle. 

Buay.  — Business,  as.  bisegy  bisgy 
bisegungy  bisgungy  occupation,  employ- 
ment ;  bisgauy  bysgiatty  Fris.  bysgjiy  to 
occupy;  Du. bezigy beezig,  busy,  occupied ; 
bezigetiy  to  make  use  of.  Business  can 
hardly  be  distinct  from  Fr.  besoigne^  be* 
songnty  work,  business,  an  affair. — Cot. 
The  proceedings  of  Parliament,  A.D.  1372, 
speak  of  lawyers  *  pursuant  busoignes  en 
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la  Court  du  Roi.'  Perhaps  besogne  may 
be  from  a  G.  equivalent  of  as.  bisgung. 

But.  As  a  conjunction  but  is  in  every 
case  the  compound  be-out,  Tooke's  dis- 
tinction between  but^  be  out,  and  bot, 
moreover,  to-boot,  being  wholly  unten- 
able. 

AS.  butan^  buta,  bute^  without,  except, 
besides ;  butan  or,  without  law,  an  outlaw ; 
butan  wiie,  without  punishment ;  butan 
wi/um  and  cildum,  besides  women  and 
children.  PLD.  biitenj  biiten  door,  out 
of  doors  ;  bUten  dat,  besides  that ;  Du. 
buiten,  without ;  buiten-man,  a  stranger ; 
buiten-zorghy  without  care. 

The  cases  in  which  Tooke  would  ex- 
plain the  conjunction  as  signifying  boot, 
add,  in  addition,  moreover,  are  those  in 
which  the  word  corresponds  to  the  Fr. 
mais^  and  n:iay  all  be  reduced  to  the 
original  sense  of  without,  beyond  the 
bounds  of.  Whatever  is  in  addition  to 
something  else  is  beyond  the  bounds  of 
the  original  object. 

In  Sc.  we  find  ben^  from  AS.  binnan^ 
within,  the  precise  correlative  of  but^ 
without ;  but  and  ben^  without  the  house 
and  within  ;  then  applied  to  the  outer  and 
inner  rooms  of  a  house  consisting  of  two 
apartments. 

The  rent  of  a  room  and  a  kitchen,  or  what  in 
the  language  of  the  place  is  styled  a  but  and  a 
ben,  gives  at  least  two  pounds  sterling. — Account 
of  Stirlingshire  in  Jamieson. 

Ben-house^  the  principal  apartment. 

The  elliptical  expression  of  Ai^/ for  only 
is  well  explained  by  Tooke.  Where  at 
the  present  day  we  should  say,  *  There  is 
but  one  thing  to  be  done,'  there  is  really 
a  negation  to  be  supplied,  the  full  expres- 
sion being, '  there  is  nothing  to  be  done 
but  one  thing,'  or  *  there  is  not  but  one 
thing  to  be  done.'    Thus  Chaucer  says, 

I  nam  but  a  leude  compilatour. — 

If  that  ye  vouchsafe  that  in  this  place — 
That  I  may  have  not  but  my  meat  and  drinke, 

where  now  we  should  write,  *  I  am  but  a 
compiler,'  *that  I  may  have  but  my 
meat  and  drink.' 

As  an  instance  of  what  is  called  the 
adversative  use  of  buty  viz.  that  which 
would  be  translated  by  Fr.  tnais^ — sup- 
pose a  person  in  whom  we  have  little 
trust  has  been  promising  to  pay  a  debt, 
we  say,  *  But  when  will  you  pay  it  ? ' 
Here  the  but  implies  the  existence  of  an- 
other point  not  included  among  those  to 
which  the  debtor  has  adverted,  viz.  the 
time  of  payment  *  Besides  all  that,  when 
will  you  pay  ? ' 
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'All  the  brethren  are*  entertained 
bountifully,  but  Benjamin  has  a  five-fold 
portion.'  Here  the  but  indicates  that  Ben- 
jamin, by  the  mode  in  which  he  is  treated, 
is  put  in  a  class  by  himself,  outside  that 
in  which  his  brethren  are  included. 

Butcher.  Fr.  bouchery  Prov.  bochiery 
Lang,  boquier,  from  boc^  a  goat  (and  not 
from  bouche^  the  mouth),  properly  a 
slaughterer  of  goats ;  '  que  en  carieras 
pubhcas  li  boguiers  el  sane  dels  bocs  no 
jhi^on,  ni  av^isson  los  bocs  en  las 
plassas ' — ^that  the  butchers  shall  not  cast 
the  blood  of  the  goats  into  the  public 
ways,  nor  slaughter  the  goats  in  the 
streets. — Coutume  d'Alost  in  Diet  Lang. 
So  in  Italian  from  becco,  a  goat,  beccaro, 
beccaio,  a  butcher ;  beccaria^  a  butchery, 
slaughter-house.  But  It.  boccino,  young 
beef  or  veal  flesh ;  boccUrOy  a  butcher. 
Piedm.  (children)  boCy  bocin^  ox,  calf. 

Butler.  Fr.  bouteillieTy  as  if  from  bou- 
teilley  a  bottle,  the  servant  in  chaige  of 
the  bottles,  of  the  wine  and  drink.  But 
the  name  must  have  arisen  before  the 

Principal  part  of  the  drinkables  would  be 
ept  in  bottles,  and  the  real  origin  of  the 
word  is  probably  from  buttery.  Butler, 
the  officer  in  charge  of  the  buttery  or 
collection  of  casks,  as  Pantler,  the  officer 
in  charge  of  the  pantry.  Buttery^  from 
butty  a  barrel ;  Sp.  boteria,  the  store  of 
barrels  or  wine  skins  in  a  ship. 

Butt.  A  large  barreL  It.  Fr.  bottty 
a  cask.  OFr.  bouSy  bouzy  bouty  Sp.  botOy 
a  wine  skin,  a  wooden  cask.  Sp.  botijay 
an  earthen  jar ;  botillay  a  small  wine  bag, 
leathern  bottle. 

The  immediate  origin  of  the  tenn  is 
probably  butt  in  the  sense  of  trunk  or 
round  stem  of  a  tree,  then  hollow  trunk, 
body  of  a  man,  belly,  bag  made  of  the 
entire  skin  of  an  animal,  wooden  recept- 
acle for  liquors.  A  similar  development 
of  meaning  is  seen  in  the  case  of  £.  trunky 
the  body  of  a  tree  or  of  a  man,  also  a 
hollow  vessel ;  G.  rumpfy  the  body  of  an 
animal,  hollow  case,  hull  of  a  ship.  The 
£.  bulk  was  formerly  applied  to  the  trunk 
or  body,  and  it  is  essentially  the  same 
word  with  Lat.  bulgOy  belly,  skin-bag,  and 
with  It.  bolgiay  a  kathem  bag,  a  budget 
A  similar  train  of  thought  is  seen  in  ON. 
bolry  the  trunk  or  body  of  an  animal,  bole 
of  a  tree,  body  of  a  shirt ;  W.  boly  boloy 
the  belly,  rotundity  of  the  body,  bag. 
The  Sp.  barrigay  the  belly,  is  doubtless 
connected  with  bartily  a  barrel,  earthen 
jug ;  and  in  E.  we  speak  of  the  barrel  of 
a  horse  to  signify  the  round  part  of  the 
body.     Wall,  bodiney  belly,  calf  of  the 
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leg ;  6od/,  rabodiy  courtaud,  trapu. — 
Grandg.  Bav.  boding^  a  barrel. — 
SchmdL  From  Grisons  butt^  a  cask, 
is  formed  the  augmentative  buitatsck,  the 
stomach  of  catde,  a  large  belly.  The 
word  body  itself  seems  identical  vdth  G. 
bottkh^  a  tub.  The  Bavarian  potig, 
potacka,  bottig,  signify  a  cask  or  tub, 
while  botHchy  bifdi*^  are  used  in  the  sense 
of  body. 

To  Butt.  To  strike  with  the  head 
like  a  goat  or  a  ram.  From  the  noise  of 
a  blow.  To  come  full  butt  against  a 
thing  is  to  come  upon  it  suddenly,  so  as 
to  make  a  sounding  blow.  Du.  bot^  tout 
\  coup ;  bet  blifven  stiuin,  s'arrdter  tout 
k  coup. — Halma.  Du.  batten^  to  thrust, 
to  push ;  IL  botto^  a  blow,  a  stroke ;  di 
bottc,  suddenly  ;  botia^  a  thrust ;  It.  but- 
tare,  to  cast,  to  throw ;  Lang,  buta,  to 
strike,  to  thrust ;  Fr.  boutery  to  thrust,  to 
push  ;  w.  pwtiawy  to  butt,  poke,  thrust 

The  butt  or  butt  end  of  a  thing  is  the 
striking  end,  the  thick  end.  A  £»//,  ON. 
butTy  the  trunk,  stump  of  a  tree  ;  Fr.  bout^ 
end ;  w.  pwty  any  short  thick  thing, 
stump.  G.  butty  butZy  a  short  thick  thing 
or  person — Schmeller  ;  Fr.  bottey  a  bun- 
dle ;  Du.  Fr.  boty  thick,  clumsy ;  pied- 
hot^  a  stump  or  club  foot — Cot.  Gris. 
hett^  a  hill,  nillock  ;  bottay  a  blow,  a  boil, 
a  clod.  Fr.  butt€y  a  mound,  a  heap  of 
earth  ;  butter  un  arbre,  to  heap  up  earth 
round  the  roots  of  a  tree  ;  butterVt  cdleris, 
to  earth  up  celery;  butter  un  mur,  to 
support  a  wall  begiiming  to  bulge ;  buttey 
E.  hutty  a  mound  of  turf  in  a  field  to  sup- 
port a  target  for  the  purpose  of  shooting 
at 

Fr.  buty  the  prick  in  the  middle  of  a 
target,  a  scope,  aim  ;  whence  to  make  a 
^«//  of  a  person,  to  make  him  a  mark  for 
the  jests  of  the  company. 

Fr.  butery  to  toucn  at  the  end,  to  dbtit 
or  butt  on,  as  in  G.  from  stossen,  to  strike, 
to  thrust ;  an  ehvas  anstosseny  to  be  con- 
tiguous to,  to  abut  on. 

Hence  the  butts  in  a  ploughed  field 
are  the  strips  at  the  edges  of  the  field,  or 
headlands  upon  which  the  furrows  abut ; 
but'iandsy  waste  ground,  buttalsy  a  comer 
of  ground. — HaL 

Butter.  Lat  butyrunty  Gr.  povrvpovy 
as  if  from  party  an  ox,  but  this  is  probably 
a  mere  adaptation,  and  the  true  derivation 
seems  preserved  in  the  provincial  German 
of  the  present  day.  Bav.  buttenty  buttelny 
to  shake  backwards  and  forwards,  to  boult 
flour.  Butter-glasSy  a  ribbed  glass  for 
shaking  up  salad  sauce.  Buttel-triiby 
thick  from    shaking.      Butter- schmalzy 
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grease  produced  by  churning,  i.  e.  butter, 
as  distinguished  from  geUissene  schmalZy 
dripping,  grease  that  sets  by  merely 
standing. — Schmell. 

Butter-fly.  So  called  from  the  excre- 
ment being  supposed  to  resemble  butter. 
Du.  boterschijtey  boter-vliegey  boter-vogel. 
— Kil. 

Buttery.  Sp.  baieriay  the  store  of 
wine  in  ships  kept  in  botcis  or  leather 
bags.  So  the  buttery  is  the  collection  of 
drinkables  in  a  house,  what  is  kept  in 
butts.    See  Butler. 

Buttock.  The  large  muscles  of  the 
seat  or  breech. 

From  Du.  bouty  a  bolt,  or  spike  with  a 
large  head,  then  the  thigh  or  leg  of  an 
animal,  from  the  large  Imobbed  head  of 
the  thigh-bone.  Bout  van  het  sckouder^ 
blady  caput  scapulae  :  bout  van  /'  beeny 
femur,  coxa,  clunis. — Kil.  Boutje,  a  little 
gigot,  the  thigh  of  a  goose,  fowl,  &c. 
Hamele-bouty  lams-bout,  a  leg  of  mutton, 
leg  of  lamb.  A  buttock  of  beef  is  called 
a  but  in  the  w.  of  E. — Hal. 

Button.  Fr.  bouton,  a  button,  bud, 
pimple,  any  small  projection,  from  boutery 
to  push,  thrust  forwards,  as  rejetoHy  a 
rejected  thing,  from  rejetery  nourrisson,  a 
nursling,  from  nourriry  nourrissonSy  -eZy 
&c.  So  in  English  pimples  were  for- 
merly called  pushes.  Gad./i^/,  to  push 
or  thrust, /m/a;;,  a  button.  It  is  remark- 
able that  Chaucer,  who  in  general  comes 
so  close  to  the  Fr.,  always  translates 
boutony  the  rosebud,  in  the  R.  R.  by  bo- 
thum  and  not  button,  w.  bothy  a  boss,  a 
nave  ;  bothog,  having  a  rotundity ;  botwm, 
a  boss,  a  button. 

Buttress.  An  erection  built  up  as  a 
support  to  a  wall.  Fr.  boutery  to  thrust ; 
arc-boutanty  a  flying  buttress,  an  arch 
built  outside  to  support  the  side  thrust  of 
a  stone  roof.  Mur-buttanty  a  wall  but- 
tress, a  short  thick  wall  built  to  rest 
against  another  which  needs  support ; 
buttery  to  raise  a  mound  of  earth  around 
the  roots  of  a  tree.  Boutanty  a  buttress 
or  shore  post. — Cot. 

Buttrice.  A  farrier's  tool  for  paring 
horses'  hoofs,  used  by  resting  the  head 
against  the  farrier's  chest  and  pushing 
the  edge  forwards.  Perhaps  corrupted 
from  Fr.  boutiSy  the  rooting  of  a  wild 
boar,  the  tool  working  forwards  like  the 
snout  of  a  swine.  Fr.  boutery  to  thrust, 
boutoiry  a  buttrice. 

*  Buxom.  AS.  bocsanty  buhsoniy  obe- 
dient, from  bugany  to  bow,  give  way, 
submit ;  Fris.  bocgsum,  Du.  geboogsaem, 
flexible,  obedient,  humble. — KiL 
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For  holy  chnrch  hoteth  all  manere  puple 
Under  obedience  to  be  and  hixum  to  the  lawe. 

P.P. 

Buhsomenesse  or  boughsomeness.  Pli- 
ableness  or  bowsotnenessj  to  wit,  humbly 
stooping  or  boMring  down  in  sign  of  obe- 
dience.— Versteean  in  R. 

The  sense  of  buxom,  used  in  com- 
mendation of  women,  depends  upon  a 
train  of  thought  which  has  become  obso- 
lete. To  bow  down  the  ear  is  to  listen 
favourably  to  a  petition.  Hence  bowing 
or  bending  was  understood  as  symbolical 
of  good  willy  and  a  bowed  or  crooked 
coin  or  other  object  was  presented  in 
order  to  typify  the  good  will  of  the  sender, 
or  to  conciliate*  that  of  the  person  to 
whom  it  was  addressed 

He  sent  to  him  his  servant  seicretly  the  night 
before  bis  departure  for  Newbury  with  a  dewed 

f^oat  in  token  of  his  good  heart  towards  him. — 
oxes  Martyrs,  iii.  5x9^  Also  when  she  bad 
hewed  a  piece  of  silver  to  a  saint  for  the  health  of 
her  child. — lb.  ii.  21.  in  N.  &  Q.  Many  good 
old  people — of  roeere  kindness  gave  me  bowd 
sixpences  and  groats,  blessing  me  with  their 
harty  prayers  and  God  speedes. — Kempe's  nine 
days'  wonder,  p.  3. 

Bowable  or  bowsome  (buxom)  thus 
came  to  signify  well  inclined  to,  &vour- 
able,  gracious. 

Thow  -which  barist  the  Lord  make  the  pa- 
troun — ^for  to  be  to  us  inclineable  or  bowahle  or 
redi  to  heere  us. — Peoock  Repressor,  aoo. 

Mercy  bight  that  mayde,  a  meke  thynge  with 

alle, 
A  fol  benygne  buirde,  and  boxomeofspeche, 
— gracious  of  speech. — P.  P.  xviii.  iz6. 

A  buxom  dame  or  lass  is  then  a 
gracious,  good-himioured  one,  and  when 
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Goth,  bugjafty  bauhta,  to  buy  ;/rahtg'' 
joHj  to  sell   • 

To  BuflEB.  To  make  a  humming  noise 
like  bees.  A  direct  imitation.  Then 
applied  to  speaking  low,  indistinctly,  con- 
fusedly. lU  buzsficare,  to  whisper,  to 
buzz. 

BuBsard.  A  kind  of  hawk  of  little 
esteem  in  j&dconry.  Lat.  buteo;  Fr.  buso^ 
busard;  Prov.  buzac,  buxarg^  It.  bosiago, 
bozzagroy  abozzagOy  a  buzzard  or  puttock. 
The  name  is  also  given  to  a  beetle,  from 
the  buzzing  sound  of  its  flight,  and  it  is 
to  be  thus  understood  in  the  expression 
blind  buzzard*  We  also  say,  as  blind  as 
a  beetle,  as  Fr.  itourdi  comnu  un  Mom- 
netouy  as  heedless  as  a  cock-chafer,  from 
the  bUnd  way  in  which  they  fly  against 
one. 

B7.  Goth,  biy  AS.  biy  bigy  G.  beiy  Do. 
bijy  Sanscrit  abhi  (Dief.).  Too  used  a 
word  to  leave  any  expectation  of  an  ety- 
mological explanation,  but  the  senses 
may  generally  be  reduced  to  the  notion 
oiside. 

To  stand  by  is  to  stand  aside ;  to  stand 
by  onCy  to  stand  at  his  side  ;  a  by-path  is 
a  side  path ;  to  pass  by,  to  pass  at  the 
side  off  To  swear  by  God  is  to  swar 
in  the  sight  of  God,  to  swear  with  him 
by ;  to  adjure  one  by  any  inducement  is 
to  adjure  him  with  that  in  view.  When 
it  indicates  the  s^nt  it  is  because  the 
agent  is  considereid  as  itanding  by  his 
work. 

B7-Unr.  Originally  the  law  of  a  par- 
ticular town.  Sw.  bylagy  from  by,  ^ 
borough,  town  having  separate  jurisdic- 
tion.    ON.  byar-lbgy  Dan.  bylovty  leges 


the  derivation  of  the  word  was  forgotten  I  urbanae ;  ON.  byar-rettTy  jus  municipiL 


it  drew  with  it  the  sense  of  good  health 
and  spirits  so  naturally  connected  with 
good  humour. 

To  Buy.  AS.  bycgoKy  bohte,  OE.  bygge, 
to  purchase  for  money.  *  Sellers  and 
biggers^ — ^Wicliff.  The  two  pronuncia- 
tions were  both  current  in  tne  time  of 
Chaucer,  who  makes  abiggy  to  abie, 
rhyme  with  rigg.    See  Abie. 


Subsequently  applied  to  the  separate 
laws  of  any  association. 

IB^rre.  A  cow-house,  stalL  The  ON. 
hyry  banTy  a,  town,  village,  farm,  does  not 
appear  ever  to  have  been  used  in  the 
sense  of  a  stall.  The  final  r  moreover  is 
only  the  sign  of  the  nominative,  and 
would  have  been  lost  in  E.  as  in  Da.,  Sw. 
iy. 


Cabal.  The  Jews  believed  that  Moses 
received  in  Sinai  not  only  the  law,  but 
also  certain  unwritten  principles  of  inter- 
pretation, called  Cabala  or  Tradition, 
which  were  handed  down  from  father  to 


son,  and  in  which  mysterious  and  magi- 
cal powers  were  supposed  to  reside— 
Diet  Etym. 

Hence    the   name  of    caballing  was 
applied  to  any  secret  machinations  for 
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effecting  a  purpose  ;  and  a  C€i6al  is  a  con- 
clave of  persons,  secretly  plotting  together 
for  their  own  ends. 

Cabbage.  From  It  capo^  OSp.  cabo, 
head,  come  the  Fr.  awochey  a  head 
(whence  cabochard^  heady,  wilful),  cabusy 
headed,  round  or  great  headed.  Chaux 
cabuSy  a  headed  cole  or  cabbage ;  laitue 
cabussey  lactuca  capitata,  headed  or  cab- 
bage lettuce. — Cot*  1 1.  eabuccioy  capucciOy 
a  cabbage ;  Du.  cabuyskooUy  brassica 
capitata. — KiL 

TO  Oabbaga.  To  steal  or  pocket. 
Fr.  cabasy  Du.  kabasy  Sp.  eabachoy  a  frail, 
or  rush  basket,  whence  Fr.  cabassevy  to 
put  or  pack  up  in  a  frail,  to  keep  or 
hoard  together.— Cot.  Du.  kabasseny 
con\'asaLre,  surripere,  suffurari,  manticu- 
lari— KiL  ;  precisely  in  the  sense  of  the 
z.cabbaj^e, 

Larron  cabasseur  de  pecone.— Diet  Etym. 

Cabin. — Cabiziei.  w.  caby  cabarty  a 
booth  or  but  It.  capannay  Fr.  cabaney  a 
shed,  hovel,  hut  Tugurium,  parva  casa 
est  quam  £eiciunt .  sibi  custodes  vinearum 
ad  tegimen  sui.  Hoc  rustici  capannam 
vocant — Isidore  in  Diez.  Item  habeat 
archimacherus  capanam  (pan^am  came- 
ram)  in  coquinl  ubi  species  aromaticas, 
&c,  deponat ;  a  store  closet.— Neckam 
in  Nat  Antiq.  Cappa  in  OSp.  signifies 
a  mantle  as  well  as  a  hut,  and  as  we  find 
the  same  radical  syllable  in  Bohem.  JMaty 
a  tunic,  kabaney  a  jacket ;  Fr.  gabatiy  It 
cabarinoy  E.  gabardine y  a  doak  of  felt  or 
shepherd's  frock,  it  would  seem  funda- 
mentally to  signify  shelter,  covering. 
Mod.Gr.  Kawwdny  a  covering. 

Cable.  Ptg.  calabrcy  cabre;  Sp.  cabrty 
cabU;  Fr.  cdbUy  OFr.  caabUy  chaable. 

The  double  if  in  the  OFr.  forms  indi- 
cates the  loss  of  the  d  extant  in  the  Mid. 
Lat  cadabmluftty  cadabolay  originally  an 
engine  of  war  for  hurling  large  stones; 
and  the  Fr.  chaabUy  MidLat  cabulusy 
had  the  same  signification  ;  *  une  grande 
perite  que  Ton  daime  ckaableJ'—Duc 

Sed  moz  ingentia  saxa 
Emittit  ai4»/Kr.— Ibid. 

From  the  sense  of  a  projectile  engine 
the  designation  was  early  transferred  to 
the  strong  rope  by  which  the  strain  of 
such  an  engine  was  exerted. 

^^<3vcaaeriiit — descarkasnxm  seza^nta  dolio- 
nna  wis  instntmentis.  sdlicet  caablis  etwindasio 
tantnm.— Due.  Didot. 

.  Examples  of  the  fuller  form  of  cadabie 
m  the  sense  of  cable  are  not  given  in  the 
dictionaries,  but  it  would  seem  to  explain 
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the  ON.  form  kadaly  a  rope  or  cable.  It 
is  remarkable  that  the  Esthon.  has  kabbely 
a  rope,  string,  band,  and  the  Arab,  ^hably 
a  rope,  would  correspond  to  cabUy  as 
Turk,  havyar  to  caviare. 

The  Sp.  and  Ptg.  cabOy  a  rope,  is  pro- 
bably unconnecte(^  signifying  properly  a 
rope's  end,  as  the  part  by  whicn  the  rope 
is  commonly  handled. 

The  name  of  the  engine,  cadabulay  or 
cadabUy  as  it  must  have  stood  in  French, 
seems  a  further  corruption  of  calabre  (and 
not  vice  vers^  as  Diez  supposes),  the 
Prov.  name  of  the  projectile  engine,  for 
the  origin  of  which  see  Carabine,  Capstan. 
We  see  an  example  of  the  opposite  change 
in  Champagne  calabre  for  cadavrey  a  car- 
case.— Tarbe. 

Cabliah.  Brushwood — B.,  properly 
windfalls,  wood  broken  and  thrown  down 
by  the  wind,  in  which  sense  are  explained 
the  OFr.  caablesy  cables,  cablU,  The 
origin  is  the  OFr.  chaabUy  caabUy  an 
engine  for  casting  stones,  Mid. Lat  cha- 
dahulay  cadabuluniy  whence  Lang,  chablay 
to  crush,  overwhelm  (Diet  Castr.),  Fr. 
accablery  to  hurl  down,  overwhelm,  OFr. 
caable  (in  legal  language),  serious  injury 
from  violence  without  blood.  Mid. Lat 
cadabalunty  prostratio  ad  terram. — Due. 
In  like  manner  It  traboccarCy  to  hurl 
down,  from  traboccOy  an  engine  for  casting 
stones ;  Mid.Lat  manganarey  It  maga- 
gnarey  OFr.  nUhaignery  £.  maimy  matHy 
&om  moHganum^ 

Cack.  Very  generally  used,  especially 
in  children's  language,  for  discharging 
the  bowels,  or  as  an  interjection  of  dis- 
gust to  hinder  a  child  from  touching  any- 
thing dirty.  Lang,  cacail  fi  1  c'est  da 
caca.  Du.  kack  /  phi !  respuendi  par- 
ticula. — KiL  Conmion  to  Lat  and  Gr., 
the  Slavonian,  Celtic,  and  Finnish  lan- 
guages. Gael,  ceachi  exclamation  of 
disgust ;  cacy  dung,  dirt ;  cacay  nasty, 
dirty,  vile.  The  origin  is  the  exclamation 
€u:h  /  ach  /  made  while  straining  at  stooL 

Finn,  akistay  to  strain  in  such  a  manner ; 

cLah/  like  Fr.  caca/  vox  puerilis  detes- 

tandi  immundum ;  aakkky  stercus,  sordes ; 

aakkata,  cacare.  Swiss  aay  ag^tiy  agge^ 
dirty,  disgusting ;  agge  machen  (m  nurses 
language),  cacare  ;  gaggi^  gaggel^y  ^gg^f 

stercus;  gatschy  filth.  Gadge /  is  pro- 
vincially  used  in  E.  as  an  expression  of 
disgust    Gr.  cac^,  bad. 

To  Cackle. — Gaggle.  Imitative  of 
the  cry  of  hens,  geese,  &c.  Sw.  kaklay 
Fr.  caquetery  Lith.  kakaiotiy  to  chatter, 
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prattle ;  Turk.  kakuHa,  to  caclde  ;  Du. 
kaeckelen;  Gr.  caccoCiiy. 

CadaToroiu.  Lat.  cadaver^  a  corpse, 
dead  body. 

Caddy.  Tea-^addy^  a  tea-chest,  from 
the  Chinese  cat^^  the  weight  of  the  small 
packets  in  which  tea  is  made  up. 

*  Cade.  A  pet  lamb,  one  that  is  brought 
up  by  hand  ;  a  petted  child,  one  unduly 
indulged  by,  and  troublesomelv  attached 
to,  its  mother. — Mrs  B.  The  designation 
seems  taken  from  the  troublesome  bold- 
ness and  want  of  respect  for  man  of  the 
petted  animal.     ON.  kdtr^  joyous  ;  Sw. 

dial,  kat^  frisky,  unruly;  Dan.  kcuuL^ 
wanton,  frolicsome  ;  k<iad  mundy  a  flip- 
pant tongue  ;  kaad  dreng,  a  mischievous 
boy. — ^Atkinson. 

Cadence.  It.  cadenza^  a  falling,  a  ca- 
dence, a  low  note. — Flo.  Fr.  cadence,  a 
just  falling,  a  proportionable  time  or  even 
measure  in  any  action  or  sound. — Cot 
A  chacune  cadence,  ever  and  anon.  It 
seems  to  be  used  in  the  sense  of  a  certain 
mode  of  falling  from  one  note  to  another, 
hence  musical  rhythnu  Lat.  cadere,  to 
fall. 

Cadet.  Fr.  cadet,  Gascon  capdet,  the 
younger  son  of  a  family  ;  said  to  be  from 
capitetum,  little  chief.  Sp.  cabdillo,  lord, 
master. — Due. 

Cadger.    See  Kiddier. 

Cage.  Lat.  cavea,  a  hollow  place, 
hence  a  den,  coop,  cage.    Sp.  gama.  It 

fabbia,  gaggia,   Fr.  cage,     Du.  kauwe^ 
evie,  G.  kdfich. 

Caitiff  It.  cattivo  (from  Lat.  cap- 
Hvus),  captive,  a  wretch,  bad  ;  Fr.  chitif, 
poor,  wretched. 

To  Cigole.  Fr.  cageoler,  caioler,  to 
prattle  or  jangle  like  a  jay  (in  a  cage), 
to  prate  much  to  little  purpose.  Cajol- 
lerie,  jangling,  babbling,  chattering. — 
Cot  The  reference  to  the  word  cage 
hinted  at  by  Cot.  is  probably  delusive. 
It  is  more  likely  a  word  formed  like 
cackle,  gaggle,  gabble,  directly  represent- 
ing the  chattering  cries  of  birds.  As  Du. 
gahberen  is  identical  with  £.  jabber,  so 
gabble  corresponds  with  Fr.  jaiHoler,  to 

gabble,  prate,  or  prattle. — Cot     From 
ence  to  cageoler  is  nearly  the  same  step 
as  from  It.  gabbia,  to  cage. 

Cake.    Sw.  kaka,  a  cake  or  loaf.    En 

kaka  brod,  a  loaf  of  bread.  Dan.  kage, 
Du.  koeck,  G.  kuchen,  N.  ktikje,  cake. 

Calamary.  A  cuttle-fish,  from  the 
ink-bag  which  it  contains.  Lat  calamus, 
Turk.  Arab,  kalem,  a  reed,  reed-pen,  pen ; 
Mod.Gr.  KoXafidpt^  an  inkstand ;  OaXaO' 
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oivitv  coXafiopc,  a  sea  inkstand,  cutde-fish. 

Calamity.  Lat  calamitas,  loss,  mis- 
fortune. Perhaps  from  w.  coU,  loss, 
whence  Lat  incolumis,  without  loss,  safe. 

Calaeh.— Caloch.  An  open  travelling 
chariot. — B.  A  hooded  carriage,  whence 
calash,  a  hood  stiffened  with  whalebone 
for  protecting  a  head-dress. 

Fr.  caliche.  It.  ccUessa,  Sp.  caUsa, 
Originally  from  a  Slavonic  source.  Sen-. 
kolo,  a  wheel,  the  pi.  of  which,  kola,  sig- 
nifies a  waggon.  Pol.  kolo,  a  circle,  a 
wheel ;  kolasa,  a  conunon  cart,  an  ugly 
waggon  ;  kolaska,  a  calash ;  Russ.  kolo, 
koUsb,  a  wheel ;  kolesnitza,  a  waggon ; 
kolyaska^  kolyasochka,  a  calesh.  In  the 
same  way  Fm.  ratas,  a  wheel;  pi.  rat- 
taat  ^wheels),  a  car. 

Calc-.  Lat.  calx,  colds,  limestone, 
lime ;  whence  calcareous,  of  the  nature  of 
lime ;  to  calcine,  to  treat  like  lime,  to 
bum  in  a  kiln. 

Calculate.  Lat  calculo,  to  compute, 
from  calculus,  a  small  stone,  a  counter 
used  in  casting  accounts. 

CaldrozL — Cauldron.  Lat  calidus, 
hot ;  caldartus,  caldaria,  Fr.  chaudihre. 
It  (in  the  augm.  form)  calderone,  Fr. 
chaudron,  cauldron,  a  vessel  for  heating 
water. 

Calendar.  Lat  calendarium,  from 
calenda,  the  first  day  of  the  month  in 
Roman  reckoning. 

To  Calender. — Fr.  calendrer,  to  sledc 
or  smooth  linen  cloth,  &c. — Cot.  Calan' 
dre,  a  roller,  from  Gr.  cvXiyJpoc,  Lat  cy- 
lindrus,  a  cylinder,  roller. 

Calenture.  A  disease  of  sailors  from 
desire  of  land,  when  they  are  said  to 
throw  themselves  into  the  sea,  taking  it 
for  green  fields.  Sp.  calentura,  a  fever, 
warmth  ;  calentar,  to  heat  Lat  calidus, 
hot 

Cal£  The  young  of  oxen  and  similar 
animals.    G.  kalb. 

Calf  of  the  Iieg.  on.  kalfi,  Sw.  ben- 
kalf,  Gael  calpa,  calba,  or  colpa  na  coise, 
the  calf  of  the  leg.  The  primary  mean- 
ing of  the  word  seems  simply  a  lump. 
Calp  is  riadh,  principal  and  interest,  the 
lump  and  the  increase.  It  is  another 
form  of  the  E.  collop,  a  lump  or  large 
piece,  especially  of  something  soft.  The 
calf  of  the  leg  is  the  collop  of  flesh  be- 
longing to  that  member.  The  Lat  ana- 
logue is  pulpaj  pulpa  cruris,  the  fleshy 
part  of  the  leg ;  pulia  ligni,  Du.  kalf  van 
hout,  the  pith  or  sort  part  of  wood.  Dan. 
dial  kail,  calf  of  leg,  marrow,  pith. 

•  Calibre.— Calliper.  Fr.  calibre,  It 
calibrOf  colibro^  the  bore  of  a  cannon. 
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Calliper-compasses^  compasses  contrived 
to  measure  tne  diameter  of  the  bore.  Sp. 
calibre^  diameter  of  a  ball,  of  a  column, 
of  the  bore  of  a  firearm ;  met  quality. 
Ser  de  buen  h  mal  calibre^  to  be  of  a  good 
or  bad  quality. 

Derived  by  some  from  Arab,  qdlab^ 
k&lib,  a  last,  form,  or  mould,  which  does 
not  give  a  very  satisfactory  explanation 
eirher  of  the  form  or  meaning  of  the  word. 
Mahn  derives  it  from  Lat.  qud  librd,  of 
what  weight  ?  a  guess  which  should  be 
supported  by  some  evidence  of  the  use  of 
libra  in  the  sense  of  weight  According 
to  Jal  (GL  nautique),  the  Fr.  form  in  the 
i6th  century  was  d^ualiifre. 

Calico.  Fr.  caltcot^  cotton  cloth,  from 
Calicut  in  the  £.  Indies,  whence  it  was 
first  brought 

Oaliph.  The  successors  of  Mahomet 
in  the  command  of  the  empire.  Turk. 
ikalif^  a  successor. 

*  Caliver.  A  harquebus  or  handgun. 
The  old  etymologers  supported  their 
theories  by  very  bold  assertions,  in  which 
it  is  dangerous  to  place  implicit  faith. 
Sir  John  Smith  in  Grose,  Mil  Antiq.  L 
156  ((quoted  by  Marsh),  thus  accounts  for 
the  ongin  of  the  word  :  '  It  is  supposed 
by  many  that  the  weapon  called  a  caliver 
is  another  thing  than  a  harquebuse, 
whereas  in  troth  it  is  not,  but  is  only  a 
harquebuse,  saving  that  it  is  of  greater 
circuite  or  bullet  than  the  other  is ;  where- 
fore the  Frenchman  doth  call  it  ^pUcede 
calibre^  which  is  as  much  as  to  say,  a 
piece  of  bigger  circuite.'  But  it  is  hard 
to  suppose  that  £.  caliver^  or  ccUiever^  can 
be  distinct  from  ODu.  koluvre,  klover, 
colubrina  bombarda,  sclopus. — Kil.  Ca- 
tapulta,  donderbuchs — donrebusse  vel 
d(ruer, —  Dief.  Sup.  Now  these  Du. 
forms  are  undoubtedly  from  Lat  coluber^ 
Fr.  couleuvre^  an  adder,  whence  couleuv- 
rine^  coulevrine^  and  E.  culverin^  a  kind 
of  cannon,  and  sometimes  a  handgun. 
Slanp^  serpens,  coluber ;  also,  bombarda 
longior,  vulgo  serpentina,  colubrina, 
colubrum. — Kil.  Coluvrine,  licht  stuk 
geschut,  colubraria  canna,  fistula. — Bi- 
giotton.  The  adder  or  poisonous  serpent 
was  considered  as  a  fire-spitting  animal, 
and  therefore  it  lent  its  name  to  several 
kinds  of  firearms.  Among  these  were  the 
drake  (Bauiey),  and  dragon,  the  latter  of 
which  has  its  memory  preserved  in  Du. 
dragondeTj  E.  dragoon^  a  soldier  who 
originally  carried  tl^t  kind  of  arm. 

To  Calk.  To  drive  tow  or  oakham, 
&C.,  into  the  seams  of  vessels  to  make 
them  water-tight    Lat  calcare^  to  treads 
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to  press  or  stuff.  Prov.  calca^  calgua,  Fr. 
cauquej  a  tent  or  piece  of  lint  placed  in 
the  orifice  of  a  wound,  as  the  caulking  in 
the  cracks  of  a  ship.  Gael,  calc,  to  calk, 
ram,  drive,  push  violently;  calccdck^  to 
cram,  calk,  harden  by  pressure. 

To  CalL  Gr.  KoXiw.  on.  kalla^  to  call, 
to  say,  to  affirm.  Du.  kal^  prattle,  chat- 
ter ;  kallen^  to  prattle,  chatter.  Lat  r/x- 
lare^  to  proclaim,  to  call.  Probably  from 
the  sound  of  one  hallooing^  hollaing. 
Fin.  kcUlottcMy  alta  voce  moro,  ululo ; 
Turk,  kaly  word  of  mouth ;  kil-u-kal^ 
people's  remarks,  tittle-tattle.  Heb.  kol^ 
voice,  sound. 

*  Callet.  A  depreciatory  term  for  a 
woman,  a  drab,  trull,  scold.  *  A  calat  of 
leude  demeaning.' — Chaucer.  'A  callet 
of  boundless  tongue.' — ^Winter's  Tale.  Fr. 
cailletUy  femme  frivole  et  babillarde. — 
Diet  Lang.  Probably  an  unmeasured 
use  of  the  tongue  is  the  leading  idea. 
NE.  to  callet^  to  rail  or  scold  ;  calleting, 
pert,  saucy,  gossipine.  *  They  snap  and 
callit  Uke  a  couple  of  cur  dogs.' — ^Whitby 
GL  To  cally  to  abuse  ;  a  good  callings  a 
round  of  abuse. — Ibid. 

Callous.  Hard,  brawny,  having  a  thick 
skin. — B.  Lat  callus^  callum^  skin  hard- 
ened by  labour,  the  hard  surface  of  the 
ground.    Fin.  kallo^  the  scalp  or  skull, 

jaa-kalloy  a  crust  of  ice  over  the  roads 

(jaa  =  ice;. 

Callow.  Unfledged,  not  covered  with 
feathers.  Lat.  calvuSy  AS.  calo,  caluw^ 
Du.  kaely  kaluwe^  bald. 

Calm.  It.  Sp.  calmay  Fr.  calme,  tih* 
sence  of  wind,  quiet.  The  primitive 
meaning  of  the  word,  however,  seems  to 
be  heat  Sp.  dial  calma,  the  heat  of 
the  day. — Diez.  Ptg.  calma^  heat,  cat- 
mosoy  hot  The  origin  is  Gr.  cav/ia,  heat, 
from  miIm,  to  bum.  Mid.Lat  cauma,  the 
heat  of  the  sun.  '  Dum  ex  nimio  caumate 
lassus  ad  quandam  declinaret  umbram.' 
Cauma — incendium,  calor,  aestus. — Due. 
The  word  was  also  written  cawme  in  OE. 
The  change  from  a  f^  to  an  /  in  such  a 
position  is  much  less  common  than  the 
converse,  but  many  examples  may  be 
given.  So  It  oldire  from  audire^  to  hear, 
Palmento  for  paununto  from  pavimen- 
tufHy  Sc.  chalmer  for  chawmer  from 
chamber. 

The  reference  to  heat  is  preserved  in. 
the  It  scalmatOy  faint,  overheated,  over- 
done with  heat — ^Alt. ;  scalmacdo,  a  sul- 
try, faint,  moist,  or  languishing  drought 
and  heat. — FL  Thus  the  word  came  to 
be  used  mainly  widi  a  reference  to  the 
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oppressive  effects  of  heat,  and  gave  rise 
to  the  Lang,  cdouma,  chaouma,  to  avoid 
the  heat,  to  take  rest  in  the  heat  of  the 
day,  whence  the  Fr.  ckommery  to  abstain 
from  work.  The  Grisons  cauma^  a  shady 
spot  for  cattle,  a  spot  in  which  they  take 
refuge  from  the  heat  of  th€  day,  would 
lead  us  to  suppose  that  in  expressing  ab- 
sence of  wind  the  notion  of  shelter  may 
have  been  transferred  from  the  sun's  rays 
to  the  force  of  the  wind.  Or  the  word 
may  have  acquired  that  signification  from 
the  oppressiveness  of  the  sun  being 
mainly  felt  in  the  absence  of  wind. 

Caloyer.  A  Greek  monk.  Mod.Gr. 
mX5yfpoc,  caA<S^poc,  monk,  properly  good 
old  man,  from  coX^f,  good,  and  ylpw, 
aged. 

Calumny.  Lat  calumnia,  a  slander, 
false  imputation. 

Calvered  Salmon.  Properly  calver 
salmon^  the  fish  dressed  as  soon  as  it  is 
caught,  when  its  substance  appears  inter- 
spersed with  white  flakes  like  curd.  From 
Sc.  callour,  collar^  fresh.  Calver  of 
samon,  escume  de  saumon.  —  Palsgr. 
'Take  calwar  samon  and  seeth  it  in 
lewe  water.' — Forme  of  Cury  in  Way. 
'Quhen  the  salmondis  faillis  thair  loup, 
thay  fall  callour  in  the  said  caldrounis 
and  are  than  maist  delitious  to  the  mouth.' 
— Bellenden  in  Jam. 

Calyx  Lat.  calix^  a  cup,  a  goblet ; 
calyx^  the  bud,  cup,  or  hollow  of  a 
flower. 

Cambering.— CambreL  A  ship's  deck 
is  said  to  lie  cambering  when  it  does  not 
lie  level,  but  is  higher  in  the  middle  than 
at  the  ends. — B.  Fr,  cambrery  to  bow, 
crook,  arch ;  cambre,  cambriy  crooked, 
arched.  Sp.  comboTy  to  bend,  to  warp, 
to  jut  Bret  kamm,  arched,  crooked, 
lame.  Gr.  Kdnwru,  to  bend,  ca^r6Xoc, 
crooked,  hooked.  £.  camber-nosedy  having 
an  aquiline  nose. — Jam.  Cambrel,  cam- 
breUf  w.  campren,  crooked-stick,  a  crook- 
ed stick  with  notches  in  it  on  which 
butchers  hang  their  meat — B. 

Cambric.  A  sort  of  fine  linen  cloth 
brought  from  Cambrai  in  Flanders.— B. 
Fr.  Cambray,  or  toile  de  Catnbray — Cam- 
bric.— Cot 

CameL    Gr.  c^ii^Xoc,  Lat  catnelus. 

Cameo.  It.  cammeo.  Ft.  cam/e,  ca- 
maieuy  Sp.  Ptg.  camafeoy  Mid.Lat  cama- 
helusy  camahuius, 

Camisade.  Sp.  camisa.  It.  catnisciay 
a  shirt,  whence  r  r.  camisade ,  It.  camis- 
data,  a  night  attack  upon  the  enemies' 
camp,  the  shirt  being  worn  over  the 
clothes  to  distinguish  the  attacking  party, 
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or  rather   perhaps    a    surprise  of  the 
enemy  in  their  shirts. 

Camlet.  Fr.  camelot  A  stuff  made 
of  camel's  or  goat's  hair.  It  was  distin- 
guished by  a  wavy  or  watered  sur&ce. 
Camelot  a  ondes,  water  chamlet ;  canuht 
pienier,  unwater  chamelot ;  se  cameloUfy 
to  grow  rugged  or  full  of  wrinldes,  to  be- 
come waved  like  chamlet. — Cot 

Camp.  —  Campaign.  —  Cliampaign. 
Lat  campus.  It.  campo,  Fr.  champ,  a 
plain,  field ;  It.  campo,  Yt,  camp,  a  camp 
or  temporary  residence  in  the  open  field. 

From  Aim/tff  was  formed  \ax.  camper 
nia.  It.  campagmi,  Fr.  champagne,  a  iidd 
country,  open  and  level  ground,  E.  cham- 
paign. 

In  a  different  application  It  campagna, 
Fr.  campagne,  E.  campaign,  the  space  of 
time  every  year  that  an  army  continues 
in  the  field  during  a  war. — B. 

Canal.— ChanneL  Lat  canalis,  a 
conduit-pipe,  the  bed  of  a  stream,  the 
fluting  or  furrow  in  a  colunm  ;  canna,  a 
cane,  the  type  of  a  hollow  pipe. 

CanceL  Lat.  cancello,  to  make  like  a 
lattice,  cross  out  by  scoring  across  and 
across  ;  cancelli,  a  lattice. 

Cancer.    See  Canker. 

Candid.— Candidate.  Lat  candidus, 
white,  fair,  plain-dealing,  frank  and  sin- 
cere :  candidatus,  clothed  in  white, 
whence  the  noun  signifying  an  applicant, 
aspirant,  because  those  aspiring  to  any 
pnncipal  office  of  State  presented  them- 
selves in  a  white  toga  while  soliciting  the 
votes  of  the  citizens. 

Candle.— Chandelier.  Lat  candela, 
Fr.  chandelle,  from  candere,  to  glow. 

Candy.  Sugar  in  a  state  of  crystallis- 
ation. Pers.  Arab.  Turk,  hand,  sugar. 
Sanscr.  khanda,  a  piece,  sugar  in  pieces  or 
lumps  ;  khand,  to  bre^L 

Canibal.  An  eater  of  human  flesh. 
From  the  Cannibals,  or  Caribs,  or  Gali- 
bis,  the  original  inhabitants  of  the  W. 
India  Islands,  the  name  being  differendy 
pronounced  by  different  sections  of  the 
nation,  some  of  whom,  like  the  Chinese, 
had  no  r  in  their  language.  Peter  Martyr, 
who  died  in  1526,  calls  them  rannthals 
or  Caribees. 

The  Caribes  I  learned  to  be  men-eaten  or 
cannibals,  and  great  enemies  to  the  inhobitaots 
of  Trinidad.— Hackluyt  in  R. 

Canine.    Lat  canis,  a  dog. 

Canister.  Lat.  canistrum,  a  basket 

Canker.  Fr.  ^<^if^^,  an  eating,  spread- 
ing sore.  Lat  cancer,  a  crab,  also  an 
eating  sore. 

Cann.    on.  kanna,  a  lai^  drinking 
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vessel  Perhaps  from  w.  cannu^  to  con^ 
tain,  as  rummer^  a  drinking  glass,  from 
Dan.  rumme^  to  contain.  But  it  may  be 
from  a  different  source.  Prov.  cane,  2l 
reed,  cane,  also  a  measure.  Fr.  cane,  a 
measure  for  doth,  being  a  yard  or  there- 
abouts ;  also  a  am  or  such-like  measure 
for  wine. — Cot  A  joint  of  a  hollow  stalk 
would  be  one  of  tne  earliest  vessels  for 
holding  liquids,  as  a  reed  would  afford 
the  res^est  measure  of  length. 

Caiinel  Goal.  Coal  burning  with 
much  bright  flame,  like  a  torch  or  candle. 
N.  kyndel^  kynnel^  a  torch. 

Camiqn.  It  coHfume,  properly  a  large 
pipe,  from  commOj  a  reed,  a  tube.  Prov. 
canoMyai  pipc^. 

Oanoe.  An  Indian  boat  made  of  the 
hollowed  trunk  of  a  tree.  Sp.  canva,  from 
the  native  tenn.  Yet  it  is  remarkable 
that  the  G.  has  JtaAHj  a  boat  OFr.  cam^ 
a  ship ;  campf^  a  small  boat — Diez. 

Ouioa. — To  Oanoniae.  From  Gr. 
Bomi,  cdvwo,  a  cane,  was  formed  xaimv,  a 
straight  rod,  a  ruler,  and  met  a  rule  or 
standard  of  eixellence.  Hence  Lat  canon 
was  used  by  the  ecclesiastical  writers  for 
a  tried  or  authorised  list  or  roll.  The 
canon  oi  scriptures  is  the  tried  roll  of 
sacred  writers.  To  canonise^  to  p\x\.}x^Ti 
the  tried  list  of  saints. 

Again  we  have  Lat  canonuus,  regular, 
canonid,  the  canons  or  regular  clergy  of 
acathe<haL 

Canopy*  Mod.Gr.  K^nmwtlw ,  a  mos- 
quito curtain,  bed  curtain,  from  cmvw^,  a 
gnat 

Cant.  Cant  is  properly  the  language 
spoken  by  thieves  and  beggars  among 
themselves,  when  they  do  not  wish  to  b« 
understood  by  bystanders.  It  therefore 
cannot  be  derived  from  the  sing-sone  or 
whining  tone  in  which  they  demand  aims. 
The  word  seems  to  be  taken  from  Gael 
cainnt,  speech,  language,  applied  in  the 
first  instance  to  the  special  language  of 
rogues  and  beggars,  and  subsequenUy  to 
the  peculiar  terms  used  by  any  other  pro- 
fession or  community. 

The  Doctor  here, 
Wben  he  dBoooiscth  of  dissectioiii 
Of  vou  cava  and  of  vena  porta. 
The  meaeraeum  and  the  mesenteiicum, 
^lut  does  he  else  but  cant  f  or  if  he  run 
To  his  judicial  astrologT, 

And  trowl  the  trine,  the  qoartile,  and  the  sex- 
die,  ftc 
I>oes  benoC  emmt  turbo  here  can  understand  him? 

B.  Jonson. 

Gad.  can,  to  sing,  say,  name,  calL 

CanteoL  It.  cantina^  a  wine-cellar  or 
vault 
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Oaiiter.  A  slow  gallop,  formerly  called 
a  Canterbury  gallop.  If  the  word  had 
been  from  cantherius,  a  gelding,  it  would 
have  been  found  in  the  continental  lan- 
guages, which  is  not  the  case. 

Oantle.  A  piece  of  anything,  as  a 
cantle  of  bread,  cheese,  &c. — B.  Fr. 
chantely  chanteau^  Picard.  canteau^  a 
comer-piece  or  piece  broken  off  the  cor- 
ner, and  hence  a  gobbet,  lump,  or  cantell 
of  bread,  &c— Cot.  Du.  kandt-broodtSy 
a  hunch  of  bread. — KiL  on.  kantr^  a 
side,  border ;  Dan.  kant^  ^g^y  border, 
region,  quarter;  It  canto^  side,  part, 
quarter,  comer.  A  cantle  then  is  a  comer 
of  a  thing,  the  part  easiest  broken  off. 
Fin.  kanta^  the  heel,  thence  anything  pro- 
jecting or  cornered ;  kuun-kanta^  a  horn 
of  the  moon ;  Uiwan  kanta,  margo  panis 
diffracta,  a  cantle  of  bread.  Esthon.  kan^ 
kand,  the  heeL 

Canton.  Fr.  canton^  It.  cantone,  a  di- 
vision of  a  country.  Prol^bly  only  the 
augmentative  of  canto,  a  comer,  although 
it  has  been  supposed  to  be  the  equivalent 
of  the  £.  territorial  hundred,  w.  cantref, 
cantred,  from  cant,  a  hundred,  and  tref, 
hamlet 

Canvaa  From  Lat  cannabis,  hemp. 
It  cannevo,  canapa,  hemp,  cannevaccia, 
canapaccia,  coarse  hemp,  coarse  hempen 
cloth ;  Fr.  canevas,  canvas.  To  canvas 
a  matter  is  a  metaphor  taken  from  sifting 
a  substance  through  canvas,  and  die  verb 
sift  itself  is  used  in  like  manner  for  ex- 
amining a  matter  thoroughly  to  the  very 
grounds. 

♦  Cap.— Cape.--Cop6.  as.  cceppe,  a 
cap,  cape,  cope,  hood.  Sp.  capa,  a  cloak, 
coat,  cover;  Ix.  cappa,¥x,  chape.  Words 
beginning  with //or  ^/are  frequently  ac- 
companied by  synonymous  forms  in  which 
the  /  is  omitted,  and  probably  the  origin 
of  the  present  words  may  be  found  in  the 
notion  of  a  piece  of  something  flat  clapped 
on  another  surface  like  the  nap  of  a  gar- 
ment turned  back  upon  itself.  Flappe  of 
a  gowne,  cappe, — Palsgr.  See  Chape. 
Swab,  scklapp,  himschlappU,  a  scull- 
cap.  Gugel,  cafello  Itaiis,  Germanis 
happen,  Alamannis,  schlappen, — Goldast 
in  Schmid.  Schwab.  Wtb. 

The  root  cap,  signifying  cover,  is  found 
in  languages  of  very  different  stocks. 
Mod.Gr.  caiririim,  a  cover ;  Turk,  hapa- 
mak,  to  shut,  close,  cover  ;  kapi,  a  door  ; 
haput,  a  cloak ;  hapali,  shut,  covered. 

Capable. — Capacious.  It  capevole, 
capace,  Lat  capax,  able  to  receive,  con- 
tain, or  hold.    See  Capt-. 

Caparison.     Sp.  caparazon^  carcase 
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of  a  fowl,  cover  of  a  saddle,  of  a  coach, 
or  other  things. 

Cape.  A  headland.  It.  capo^  a  head. 
See  Chief. 

Caper.  To  caper  or  cut  capers  is  to 
make  leaps  Uke  a  kid  or  goat.  It  capro^ 
a  buck,  from  Lat  caper;  caprio,  capriola, 
a  capriol,  a  chevret,  a  young  kid  ;  met.  a 
capnol  or  caper  in  dancing,  a  leap  that 
cunning  riders  teach  their  horses. — Fl. 
Fr.  capriole,  a  caper  in  dancing,  also  the 
capriole,  sault,  or  goat's  leap  (done  by  a 
horse). — Cot 

Capers.  A  shrub.  Lat  cappariSy  Fr. 
cdpre^  Sp.  alcaparra,  Arab,  atgabr. 

Capillary.  Hair-like.  Lat.  capillusy 
a  hair. 

Capital.  Lat.  capitalist  belonging  to 
the  head,  principal,  chief.  From  caputs 
the  head.  Hence  capital \%  the  'Sum  lent, 
the  principal  part  of  the  debt,  as  distin- 
guisned  from  the  interest  accruing  upon 
it  Then  funds  or  store  of  wealth  viewed 
as  the  means  of  earning  profit 

To  Capitulate.  Lat.  capitulare,  to 
treat  upon  terms  ;  from  capitulunty  2i]iiX\t 
head,  a  separate  division  of  a  matter. 

Capozu  A  castrated  cock.  Sp.  capar, 
to  castrate.  Mod.Gr.  airoc^Sirrw,  to  cut 
off,  abridge ;  ar^coiroc,  cut,  castrated. 

Caprice.  It.  cappriccio^  explained  by 
Diez  from  capra,  a  goat,  for  which  he 
cites  the  Comask  nucia,  a  kid,  and  nucc, 
caprice  ;  It  ticchiOy  caprice,  and  OHG. 
jnVr/,  kid  The  true  derivation  lies  in  a 
different  direction.  The  connection  be- 
tween sound  and  the  movement  of  the 
sonorous  medium  is  so  apparent,  that  the 
terms  expressing  modifications  of  the  one 
are  frequently  transferred  to  the  other 
subject  Thus  we  speak  of  sound  vibrat- 
ing in  the  ears  ;  of^  a  tremulous  sound, 
for  one  in  which  there  is  a  quick  succes- 
sion of  varying  impressions  on  the  ear. 
The  words  by  which  we  represent  a  sound 
of  such  a  nature  are  then  applied  to  signify 
trembling  or  shivering  action.  To  twitter 
is  used  in  the  first  instance  of  the  chirping 
of  birds,  and  then  of  nervous  tremulous- 
ness  of  the  bodily  frame.  To  chitter  is 
both  to  chirp  and  to  shiver. — HaL  It  is 
probable  that  Gr.  ^o<rt*  originally  signi- 
fied to  rustle,  as  Fr.  frisser  (Jrissement 
d'un  trait,  the  whizzing  of  an  arrow — 
Cot.),  then  to  be  in  a  state  of  vibration, 
to  ruffle  the  surface  of  water,  or,  as  Fr. 
Jrissoner^  to  shudder,  the  hair  to  stand  on 
end.  ^pi'Coc,  bristling,  curling,  because 
the  same  condition  of  the  nerves  which 
produces  shivering  also  causes  the  hair 
to  stand  on  end.    The  same  imitation  of 
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a  rustling,  twittering,   crackling  sound 
gives  rise  to  Sc.  brissle^  birsle,  to  broU,  to 
parch,  Lang,  brezilia,  to  twitter  as  birds, 
Gcnevese  bresoler^  brisoler,  to  broil,  to 
tingle  if  OS  qui  bresole,  the  singing  bone\ 
It.  brisciare^  to  shiver  for  cold,  amd  «ith 
an  initial  gr  instead  of  br,  Fr.  gresilUr, 
to  crackle,   wriggle,   frizzle,  grisser^  to 
crackle,  It.  gricdare,  to  chill  and  chatter 
with  one's  teeth,  aggricciare,  to  astonish 
and  affright  and  make  one's  hair  stand  on 
end.      In  Lat  ericius,  a  hedge-hog,  It 
ricciOy  hedge-hog,  prickly  husk  of  chest- 
nut, curl,  Fr.  rissoler^  to  fry,  hdrisser^  It 
arricciarsiy  the  hair  to  stand  on  end,  the 
initial  mute  of  forms  like  Gr.  fpt'log,  It 
brisciarCy  gricciare,  is  either  wholly  lost, 
or  represented  by  the  syllable  e,  hi,  as  in 
Lat.  erica,  compared  with  Bret,  brug^  w. 
grug,  heath,  or  Lat  eruca  compared  with 
It.  brucOy  a  caterpillar. 

We  then  find  the  symptoms  of  shiver- 
ing, chattering  of  the  teeth,  roughening 
of  the  skin,  hair  standing  on  end,  em- 
ployed to  express  a  passionate  longing  for 
a  thing,  as  in  Sophocles'  l^X  cpw^s  ^  "^^'^ 
shivered  with  love.  '  A  tumult  of  delight 
invaded  his  soul,  and  his  body  bristUd 
with  joy' — ^Vikram,  p.  75,  where  Burton 
adds  in  a  note,  Une3q)ected  pleasure,  ac- 
cording to  the  Hindoos,  gives  a  bristly 
elevation  to  the  down  of  the  body. 

The  effect  of  eager  expectation  in  pro- 
ducing such  a  bc^ily  anection  may  fre- 
quently be  observed  in  a  dog  waiting  for 
a  morsel  of  what  his  master  b  eating. 
So  we  speak  of  thrilling  with  emotion  or 
desire,  and  this  symptomatic  shuddering 
seems  the  prin:iary  meaning  of  earn  or 
yearn,  to  desire  earnestly.  To  earm 
within  is  translated  by  Sherwood  by 
frissonner  ;  to  yeame,  sTi^risser,  frisson- 
ner  ;  a  yearning  through  sudden  fear, 
h^rissonnement,  horripilation.  And  simi- 
larly to  yearn,  arricciarsL — Torriano. 

Many  words  signifying  originally  to 
crackle  or  rustle,  then  to  shiver  or  shud- 
der, are  in  like  manner  used  metaphori- 
cally in  the  sense  of  eager  desire,  as  Fr. 
grisser,  greziller,  griller,  brisolerj  *  Ellcs 
grissoient  d'ardeur  de  le  voir,  they  longed 
extremely  to  see  it' — Cot  *  Griller  dim- 
patience.' — Trev.  *  II  bresole  (GL  G^- 
ndv.)  —  grezille  (Supp.  Acad.)  d'etre 
marid.' 

The  It  brisciare,  to  shiver,  gives  rise 
to  brezza,  shivering,  ribrezzo,  a  chillness, 
shivering,  horror,  and  also  a  skittish  or 
humorous  toy,  ribrezzoso,  humorous,  fan- 
tastical, suddenly  angry. — FL  So  from 
Sw.  krus,  bristling,  curly,  krus^hufrmd 
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(bristly-head),  one  odd,  fantastic,  hard 
to  please. — Nordfoss.  Du.  krul,  a  ca- 
price, ^cy.  The  exact  counterpart 
to  this  is  It.  arriccia-capo  (Fl.),  or  the 
synonymous  capriccio  (capo-riccio),  a 
shivering  fit  (Altieri),  and  tropically,  a 
sadden  fear  apprehended,  a  fantastical 
humour,  a  humorous  conceit  making  one's 
hair  to  stand  on  end. — FL  Fr.  caprice^  a 
sudden  will,  desire,  or  purpose  to  do  a 
thing  for  which  one  has  no  apparent 
reason. — Cot 

Capriole.     See  Caper. 

Capstan. — Capstem. — Grab.  Sp.  ca- 
bratanU,  cabestrante;  Fr.  cabestan.  The 
name  of  the  goat  was  g^ven  in  many  lan- 
guages (probably  for  the  reason  explained 
under  Carabine)  to  an  engine  for  throw- 
ing stones,  and  was  subsequently  applied 
to  a  machine  for  raising  heavy  weights  or 
exerting  a  heavy  pull.  OSp.  cabra^  ca- 
hreia^  an  engine  for  throwing  stones.  It 
capra^  a  skid  or  such  engine  to  raise  or 
mount  great  ordnance  withal ;  also  tres- 
sels,  also  a  kind  of  rack. — FL  G.  bock^  a 
tresde,  a  windlass,  a  crab  or  instrument 
to  wind  up  weights,  a  kind  of  torture. — 
Kiittner.  Fr.  ckevre^  a  machine  for  rais- 
ing heavy  weights.  In  the  S.  of  France 
the  transposition  of  the  r  converts  capra 
into  crabo^  a  she-goat,  also  a  windlass  for 
raising  heavy  weights  (explaining  the 
origin  of  E.  crab  s.s!),  a  sawing-block  or 
trestles. — Diet.  Castr. 

The  meaning  of  the  Sp.  cabrestante 
(whence  E.  capstem  or  capstan)  now  be- 
comes ^parent  It  is  a  standing  crab,  a 
windlass  set  upright  for  the  purpose  of 
enabling  a  laji^e  number  of  men  to  work 
at  it,  in  opposition  to  the  ordinary  modi- 
fication of  the  machine,  where  it  is  more 
convenient  to  make  the  axis  horizontal. 

Capsule.  Lat  capsular  dim.  of  capsa^ 
a  coffer,  box,  case. 

Oapt-.  -ceptw  -ceive.  Lat  capiOy 
caibtus^  to  take,  seize,  hold,  contain, 
wbence  capture^  captive^  captivate^  &c. 

The  a  A  capio  cnanges  to  an  i  in  com- 
position, and  of  captus  to  an  Cy  as  in 
accifioy  acceptusy  to  take  to,  to  accept; 
reapioy  rueptus^  to  take  back,  to  receive ; 
rtcepHoy  a  taking  back,  a  reception.  But 
in  passing  into  Spanish  the  radical  sylla- 
ble -dp-  of  these  compound  verbs,  re- 
dpcre,  condperCy  &c.,  was  converted  into 
•itb-  or  'cilhy  and  in  French  into  -cev-j  as 
in  Sp.  recibir^  cancebir,  Fr.  recevoir,  conce- 
voir.  Passing  on  into  E.,  which  has  re- 
ceived by  far  the  greaterpart  of  its  Latin 
derivatives  through  the  French,  the  -cev- 
of  the  Fr.  verbs  gives  rise  to  the  element 
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-ceive  in  receivey  conceive,  perceive^  de- 
ceive. 

The  participial  form  of  the  root  in  com- 
pound verbs,  -cept,  did  not  suffer  the  same 
corruption  in  French,  and  has  thus  de- 
scended unaltered  to  English,  where  it 
forms  a  very  large  class  of  compounds, 
accept,  except,  precept,  intercept,  deception^ 
conception,  &c.  In  cases,  however,  where 
the  "Cept  was  final  or  was  only  followed 
by  an  ^  mute,  the  /  was  commonly  not 
pronounced  in  French,  as  in  OFr.  concept, 
recepte,  decepte,  and  has  accordingly  been 
lost  in  E.  conceit,  deceit,  while  it  still  keeps 
its  ground  in  the  writing  of  receipt  although 
wholly  unpronounced. 

Captain.  It  capitano,  a  head  man, 
commander,  from  Lat  caput,  capitis^ 
head. 

Capuohixt  It  capuccio,  cappuccio,  a 
^ood  (dim.  of  cappa,  a  cloke) ;  capuccino^ 
a  hooded  fnar,  a  capuchin. 

Car.~Cart.--Carr7.  Lat.  carrus.  It 
carro,  Fr.  char.  In  all  probability  from 
the  creaking  of  the  wheels,  on.  karra, 
Du.  karren,  kerren,  to  creak,  also  to  carry 
on  a  car ;  karrende  wae^en,  a  creaking 
waggon.  Fin.  ^<jm/i7,  stndeo,  crepo.  Sp. 
chirriar,  to  creak,  chirrion,  a  tumbrel  or 
strong  dung-cart  which  creaks  very  loudly. 
— Neumann.  Derivatives  are  Fr.  char- 
rier,  to  carry ;  It  caricare,  Fr.  charger,  to 
load ;  It  carretta,  Fr.  charret,  a  cart. 

Carabine. — Carbine.  The  It  cala- 
brino,  Fr.  ccdabrin,  carabin,  was  a  kind 
of  horse  soldier,  latterly,  at  least,  a  horse- 
man armed  with  a  carbine  or  arquebus. 
Carabin,  a  carbine  or  curbeenej  an  arque- 
buzier  armed  with  a  murrian  and  breast- 
plate and  serving  on  horseback. — Cot. 

Les  carahins  sont  des  arquebusieis  k  cheval 
qui  vont  devant  les  compagnies  des  gens  de  guerre 
comme  pour  xeconnaitre  les  ennemis  et  les  escar- 
moucher. — Caseneuve  in  Diet.  Etyro. 

As  the  soldiers  would  naturally  be 
named  from  their  peculiar  armament,  it 
is  inferred  by  Diez  with  great  probability 
that  the  term  calabre,  originally  signifying 
a  catapult  or  machine  for  casting  stones, 
was  transferred  on  the  invention  of  gun- 
powder to  a  firelock,  and  that  the  cala- 
brins  or  carabins  were  named  from 
carrying  a  weapon  of  that  designation,  as 
the  dragoons  (Du.  dragonder)  from  carry- 
ing the  gun  called  a  dragon.  It  was 
natural  that  the  names  of  the  old  siege 
machines  for  casting  stones  should  be 
transferred  to  the  more  efficient  kinds  of 
ordnance  brought  into  use  on  the  dis- 
covery of  gunpowder.  Thus  the  musket. 
It.  moschetta^  was  originally  a  missile 
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discharged  from  some  kind  of  spring  ma- 
chine. Ptg.  espingarda^  a  firelock,  is  the 
ancient  springaldy  a  machine  for  casting 
large  darts,  and  catapulta,  properly  a 
siege  machine,  is  the  word  used  in  mo- 
dem Lat  for  a  gun. 

The  term  calabre  as  the  name  of  a  pro- 
jectile engine  is  probably  a  corruption  of 
cabre  from  cabra^  a  goat,  in  the  same  way 
that  the  Sp.  calanwre  has  been  formed 
from  the  same  source  with  the  synon- 
ymous £.  cramp.  Ptg.  cabre  and  calabre 
are  both  used  in  the  sense  of  a  cable,  an 
instrument  for  exerting  a  heavy  strain. 

The  reason  why  the  name  of  the  goat 
is  used  to  designate  a  machine  for  cast- 
ing stones  is  probably  that  the  term  was 
fiist  applied  to  a  battering-ram  (G.  bock^  a 
he-goat,  a  battering-ram),  a  machine 
named  by  the  most  obvious  analogy  after, 
the  goat  and  ram,  whose  mode  of  attack 
is  to  rush  violently  with  their  heads 
against  their  opponent  From  the  bat- 
tering-ram, the  earliest  instrument  of 
mural  attack,  the  name  might  naturally 
be  transferred  to  the  more  complicated 
military  engines  made  for  hurling  stones, 
from  whence  it  seems  to  have  descended 
to  the  harmless  crabs  and  cranes  of  our 
mercantile  times,  designated  in  the  case 
of  G.  bock  and  Fr.  chevre  by  the  name  of 
the  goat.  Sp.  cabra^  cabreia^  cabrita^  an 
engine  for  hurling  stones,  a  crane. — Neu- 
mann. 

CaracoL  The  half  turn  which  a  horse- 
man makes  to  the  right  or  left ;  also  a 
winding  staircase.  Sp.  caracal^  a  snail, 
a  winding  staircase,  turn  of  a  horse. 
Gael,  car^  a  twist,  bend,  winding  ;  carach, 
winding,  turning.     AS.  cerran^  to  turn. 

Carat.  Gr.  Ktpdnovf  Venet  carafe, 
seed  of  carob.  Arab.  Jtira/,  Sp.  guilato, 
a  small  weight.  Fr.  silique,  the  husk  or 
cod  of  beans,  &c.,  and  particularly  the 
carob  or  carob  bean-cod  ;  also  a  poise 
among  physicians,  &c.,  coming  to  four 
grains.  Carrob,  the  carob  bean,  also  a 
small  weight,  among  mint-men  and  gold- 
smiths making  the  24th  of  an  ounce. — 
Cot. 

Caravan.    Pers.  kerwan. 

Caravel.  It.  caravela,  a  kind  of  ship. 
Mod.Gr.  capa'jSt,  Gael,  carbh,  a  ship.  Fr. 
carabe,  a  corracle  or  skiff  of  osier  covered 
with  skin. — Cot.     See  Carpenter. 

Carbonaceous.  —  Carbuncle.  Lat. 
carbo,  a  burning  coal,  charcoal ;  carbun- 
cuius  (dim.  of  carbo),  a  gem  resembling  a 
live  coal,  also  (as  Gr.  &v9f)aX,  of  the  same 
primary  meaning)  a  malignant  ulcer,  the 
suppuration  of  which  seems  to  be  re- 
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garded  as  internal  burning.  Comp. 
OHG.  eiiy  fire  ;  eitary  matter,  poison ; 
eisy  an  ulcer. 

Carboy.  A  large  glass  bottle  cased  in 
wicker  for  holding  vitriol  Derived  in 
the  first  edition  from  Mo<LGr.  Kopa^wftB 
(caraboyia),  vitriol,  copperas.  But  Mr 
Marsh  points  out  that  the  Gr.  word  is 
only  an  adoption  of  the  Turk,  htrd  boyd, 
black  dye,  and  is  applied  exclusively  to 
copperas  or  green  vitriol,  a  solid  body 
which  could  never  have  been  packed  in 
bottles,  and  so  could  not  have  given  its 
name  to  the  carboy.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  the  name  comes  from  the  East 
Thus  Kaempfer  (Amsen.  Exot  p.  379)  de- 
scribes vessels  for  containing  wine  made 
at  Shiraz, '  Vasa  vitrea,  alia  sunt  majora, 
ampuUacea  et  circumdato  scirpo  tunicata, 
quae  vocant  karabd*  From  the  same 
source  are  SiciL  carabba,  a  bettk  with 
big  belly  and  narrow  neck  ;  It  caraffa, 
Sp.  garafa^  Fr.  caraffe^  decanter,  wine- 
bottle. 

Carcase.  Mod.Gr.  nzpcaot,  a  quiver, 
carcase  ; — rvb  avOptairipoo  o^Mfiaroc,  the 
skeleton  ; — rijc  xtXtavac,  the  shell  of  a  tw- 
toise.  It.  carcasso^  a  quiver,  the  core  of 
fruit ;  carcame,  a  dead  carcase,  skeleton, 
carcanet.  Fr.  carquasse,  the  dead  body 
of  any  creature,  a  pelt  or  dead  bird  to 
take  down  a  hawk  withal ;  carquoisy  a 
quiver ;  carquan,  a  collar  or  chain  for  the 
neck. — Cot.  Sp.  carcax^  a  quiver  ;  car- 
casa,  a  skeleton.  Cat.  caramaday  the 
carcase  of  a  fowl.  The  radical  meaning 
seems  to  be  something  holding  together, 
confining,  constraining;  shell,  case,  or 
framework,  w.  carck,  restraint ;  Gael 
carcair,  a  coffer,  a  prison.  Bohem.  krciH, 
to  draw  in,  contract. 

The  word  is  explained  oy  Diez  fit»n 
camis  capsa^  the  case  of  the  fiesh.  It. 
cassa,  a  case  or  chest ;  casso^  the  trunk  or 
chest  of  the  body ;  Parmesan  cassirw, 
skeleton. 

Card.  I.  An  implement  for  dressing 
wool  Lat  carerCy  carmittarej  to  comb 
wool ;  carduusy  a  thistle.  It  cardoy  a  this* 
tie,  teasel  for  dressing  woollen  cloth. 
Lith.  karsztiy  to  ripple  fiax,  to  strip  off  the 
heads  by  drawing  the  flax  through  a 
comb,  to  card  wool,  to  curry  horses; 
karsxiuwasy  a  ripple  for  flax,  wool  card, 
curry-comb.  GaeL  cardy  to  card  wool, 
&c.,  cdrlagy  a  lock  of  wool ;  carUiy  a  wool 
card.  The  fundamental  idea  is  the  no- 
tion of  scraping  or  scratching,  and  the 
expression  arises  from  an  imitation  of  the 
noise.  ON.  karra,  to  creak,  to  hiss  (as 
geese),  to  comb ;  karri,  a  card  or  comb ; 
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iarr-kambar^  wool  cards.  G.  scharren^ 
to  scrape ;  kratzen^  to  scratch. 

Can^  3.~CarteL^Cliart.~Charter. 
Lat  ckarta  (Gr.  x^nii>  paper,  pper 
written  on  or  the  writing  itself,  whence 
the  several  meanings  of  the  words  above  : 
Fr.  carU^  a  card,  charity  charire^  a  deed, 
record. 

CardinaL  From.  Lat  cardo,  cardtnis^ 
a  hinge,  that  on  which  the  matter  hinges, 
principal,  fundamental  Gael  car^  a  turn, 
winding. 

Care.  as.  ceariany  carioHy  to  take 
heed,  care,  be  anxious.  Goth,  kara^ 
care ;  unkarjOj  careless ;  gakarany  to 
take  care  oil 

Probably  the  origin  of  the  word  is  the 
act  of  moaning,  murmuring,  or  grumbling 

at  what  is  £elt  as  grievous.  Fin.  karistay 
raud  voce  loquor  vel  ravimi  sonum  edo, 
strideo,  morosus  sum,  murren,  zanken  ; 

hjjryy  asper,  morosus,  rixosus.  A  like 
connection  may  be  seen  between  Fin.  sur- 
ratOy  stridere,  to  whirr  (schnurren),  and 
suruy  sorrow,  care  ;  ON.  kumruy  to  growl, 
mutter,  and  G.  kumnuTy  grief,  sorrow, 
distress;  Fin.  muristay  murahtaay  to 
growl,  and  murhety  aegritudo  animi,  mce- 
ror,  cura  intenta.  The  Lat.  cura  may  be 
compared  with  Fin.  kurisiUy  voce  strepo 
stridente,  inde  murmuro  vel  aegre  fero, 
quirito  ut  infans. 

To  Careen.  To  refit  a  ship  by  bring* 
ing  her  down  on  one  side  and  supporting 
her  while  she  is  repaired  on  the  other. 
Properly,  to  clean  the  bottom  of  the  ship. 
It.  caretuiy  the  keel,  bottom,  or  whole 
bulk  of  a  ship  ;  dare  la  carena  alle  naviy 
to  tallow  or  calk  the  bottom  of  a  ship. 
Carenarey  Fr.  carener,  from  Lat  carinay 
the  keel  of  a  vessel.  Venet.  carenay  the 
hull  of  a  ship,  from  the  keel  to  the  water 
line ;  essere  in  carenOy  to  lie  on  its  side. 
—Bocrio. 

Career.  It  carrieruy  Ft,  carriirey  a 
highway,  road,  or  street,  also  a  career  on 
honeback,  place  for  exercise  on  horse- 
back—Cot Properly  a  car-road,  from 
ftffrw.— Diez. 

Carets.  Fr.  caressty  It.  careszay  an 
endearment  w.  carUy  Bret  harouty  \o 
love.  Bret.  karanUZy  love,  affection,  ca- 
fcss.    Mid.Lat  caritiay  from  caruSy  dear. 

Et  quum  Punchipus  intrasset  domum  ubi  es- 
mt  haeretid,  videntibus  omnibus  fecit  magnas 
critw  et  ostendit  magnam  amicitiam  et  famili- 
^'rt'ton  dictis  haereticis. — Mur.  in  Carp. 

Carfax.  A  place  where  four  roads 
n^cct  Mid.Lat  quadrifurcum  from  qua- 
tuorfurca  (Burguy),  as  quadrivium  urom 
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quatuor  viae.  OFr.  carrefourgy  quarre- 
joury  the  part  of  a  town  where  four  streets 
meet  at  a  head. — Cot 

A  Tentree  de  Luxembourg 

Lieu  n'y  avoit  ni  carrtfourg. 

Dont  I'cn  n'eust  veu  vcnirles  gens. 

Rom.  de  Parthenay. 

Translated  in  MS.  Trin.  Coll., 

No  place  there  had,  neither  car/bukes  none 
But  peple  shold  se  ther  come  many  one. 

W.  W.  Skeat,  in  N.  &  Q.,  Sept  8.  1866. 

'  Thei  enbusshed  hem  agein  a  carfmogk  of  six 
weycs.'— Merlin,  p.  273. 

Cargo.  Sp.  cargOy  the  load  of  a  ship. 
It  caricarey  carcarSy  Sp.  cargary  Ptg.  car- 
regar,  Fr.  charger y  to  load.  From  carrusy 
whence  carricarCy  to  load,  in  St  Jerome. 
— Due. 

Caricature.  It  caricaturay  an  Qver- 
loaded  representation  of  anything,  from 
caricarCy  to  load. 

Cark.  AS.  cearigy  sollicitus;  OSax. 
mod'caragy  mxstus.  OHG.  charagy  char^y 
carchy  astutus.  G.  kargy  Dan.  karrtgy 
stingy,  niggardly ;  ON.  karpr^  tenax,  piger, 
ignarus.    w.  carcuSy  solicitous. 

Carl.  A  clown  or  churL  AS.  ceorly 
ON.  karly  a  man,  male  person. 

Garlinge. — Carled  peae.  Peas  steep- 
ed and  fried,  G.  kroll-erbser,  Fr.  grallery 
to  parch,  grolliy  parched  or  carledy  as 
peas,  beans,  &c. — Cot  Grolery  to  fry  or 
broil— Roquef.  Champ,  guerliry  to  fry, 
from  the  crackling  sound ;  Fr.  crollery 
to  murmur — Roquef.;  crosier y  to  shake, 
tremtile,  quaver  ;  Bois  crolant  d'un  ladre, 
a  lazaj's  clack,  £.  crawly  crowly  to  rumble. 

Carminative.  A  medical  term  from 
the  old  theory  of  humours.  The  object 
of  carminatives  is  to  expel  wind,  but  the 
theory  is  that  they  dilute  and  relax  the 
gross  humours  from  whence  the  wind 
arises,  combing  them  out  like  the  knots 
in  wool  It  carminarey  to  card  wool, 
also  by  medicines  to  make  gross  humours 
fine  and  thin. — FL 

For  the  root  of  carminarey  see  Garble, 
and  compare  Bret  kribinay  to  comb  flax 
or  hemp,  as  carminarey  to  comb  wool 

Carnage. — Carnal. — ChameL  Lat 
caroy  camiSy  the  flesh  of  animals ;  cama- 
lisy  appertaining  to  the  flesh.  Fr.  chamely 
carnal,  sensual,  chameuXy  fleshy ;  cham- 
agCy  the  time  during  which  it  is  lawfid 
to  Rom.  Cath.  to  eat  flesh. 

CamavaL  The  period  of  festivities 
indulged  in  in  Catholic  countries,  imme- 
diately before  the  long  fast  of  Lent.  It 
carftavalCy  camovaUy  camasciaUy  Fare- 
well flesh,  that  is  to  say,  Shrove  tide. — 
FL    This  however  is  one  of  those  ac- 
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commodations  so  frequently  modifying  the 
form  of  words.  The  true  derivation  is 
seen  in  MidLat  camelevamen  or  camis 
levamen^  i.  e.  the  solace  of  the  flesh  or  of 
the  bodily  appetite,  permitted  in  anticipa- 
tion of  the  long  fast.  In  a  MS.  descrip- 
tion of  the  Carnival  of  the  beginning  of 
the  13th  century,  quoted  by  Carpentier, 
it  is  spoken  of  as  *•  delectatio  nostri  cor- 
poris.' The  name  then  appears  under 
the  corrupted  forms  of  Camelevarium^ 
Camelevaie,  Camevale,  *In  Dominica 
in  caput  Quadragesimae  quae  dicitur 
Camelevals* — Ordo  Eccles.  MedioL  a.d. 
1 1 30,  in  Carp.  Other  names  of  the  sea- 
son were  Camicapiumy  Shrove  Tuesday, 
and  Camem  laxare  (It  cameltiscia)^ 
whence  the  form  camasciale,  differing 
abo\^t  as  much  from  its  parent  camelascia 
as  camaval  from  camelevamen, 

Carol.  Properly  a  round  dance,  Fr. 
Carole^  queroU.  Bret,  koroll^  a  dance,  w. 
coroli,  to  reel,  to  dance. 

Tbo  mightist  tbou  karollis  sene 

And  foike  daunce  and  merie  ben, 

And  made  many  a  faire  touming 

Upon  the  grene  grasse  springing.— R.  R.  760. 

Chanson  de  carole^  a  song  accompany- 
ing a  dance  ;  then,  as  Fr.  balade  from  It 
ballare^  to  dance,  applied  to  the  song  it- 
self. Diez  suggests  chcrulus  from  chorus 
as  the  origin.  But  we  have  no  occasion 
to  invent  a  diminutive,  as  the  Lat.  corolla 
from  corona  gives  the  exact  sense  re- 
quired. Robert  of  Brunne  calls  the  cir- 
cuit of  Druidical  stones  a  caroL 

This  Bretons  renged  about  the  felde 

l*he  karoU  of  the  stones  behdde, 

Many  tyme  yede  tham  about, 

Biheld  within,  biheld  without. — Pref.  cxdv. 

CaroixBe.  The  derivation  from  kroesy 
a  drinking  cup,  is  erroneous,  and  there  is 
no  doubt  that  the  old  explanation  from 
G.  gar  aus  /  all  out !  is  correct.  *  The 
custom,'  says  Motley  (United  Neth.  2. 
94),  *  was  then  prevalent  at  banquets  for 
the  revellers  to  pledge  each  other  in  rota- 
tion, each  draining  a  great  cup  and  ex- 
acting the  same  feat  from  his  neighbour, 
who  then  emptied  his  goblet  as  a  chal- 
lenge to  his  next  comrade.'  When  the 
goblet  was  emptied  it  probably  would  be 
turned  upside  down  with  the  exclamation 
gar  aus/  This  was  what  was  called 
drinking  carouse. 

The  tippling  sots,  at  midnight  which 

To  quajff^  carouse  do  use, 
Will  hate  thee  if  at  any  time 

To  pledge  them  thou  refuse. — Diant  in  R. 

Sp.  cardusy  cardoSy  act  of  drinking  a  full 
bumper  to  one's  health. — ^Neum.    *Ein 
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narr  schtittet  sein  herz  gar  aus :  *  a  fool 
empties  his  heart  compktely  out  '  Some 
of  our  captainesj'ar^i^x/^of  his  wine  till 
they  were  reasonably  pliant— And  are 
themselves  at  their  meetings  and  feasts 
the  greatest  garousers  and  drunkards  ia 
existence.'—  Raleigh^  Discov.  of  Guiana, 
cited  by  Marsh. 

The  derivation  is  made  completely 
certain  by  the  use  of  all  out  in  the  same 
sense.  I  quaught,  I  drink  all  outy  Je  hois 
d'autant. — Palsgr.  Alluz  (G.  all  aus),  all 
out,  or  a  carouse  fuUy  drunk  up.— Cot 
Rabelais  uses  boire  carrous  et  alluz. 

Why  give's  some  wine  then,  this  will  fit  us  aD  : 
Here's  to  you  still  my  captains  friend.     All  out ! 

B.  and  F.  Beggais  Bush. 

To  Carp.  i.  Carpyn  or  talkyn,  fabulor, 
confabulor,  gamilo. — Pr.  Pm. 

So  gone  they  forthe,  carfende  fast 
On  this,  on  that. — Gower  in  Way. 

Bohem.  krapatiy  garrire,  to   chatter; 

krapanjy  tattle,  chatter.  ON.  skrafy  dis- 
course, chatter  ;  skrafay  to  rustle,  to  talk. 
Analogous  to  £.  chirp, 

2.  L^L  carpOy  to  gather,  pluck,  pluck 
at,  to  find  fault  with. 

Carpenter.  Lat  carpentuMy  a  car; 
carpentariusy  a  wheelwright,  maker  of 
waggons  ;  It  carpentierCy  a  wheelwright, 
woriter  in  timber ;  Fr.  charpentiery  as  E. 
carpenter  only  in  the  latter  sense.  Mid. 
Lat.  carpentay  zinmier,  tymmer,  zimmer- 
span. — Dief.  Sup.  The  word  seems  of 
Celtic  origin.  Gael,  carbhy  a  plank,  ship, 
chariot ;  carbady  Olr.  carpal  (Stokesj, 
a  chariot,  litter,  bier. 

Carpet.  From  Lat.  carperCy  to  pluck, 
to  puU  asunder,  was  formed  Mid.Lat. 
carpia,  carpilay  linteum  carptum  quod 
vulneribus  inditur.  Fr.  charpicy  lint. 
MidLat.  carpetriXy  a  carder. — Nomin.  in 
Nat.  Ant  216.  The  term  was  with  equal 
propriety  applied  to  flocks  of  wool,  used 
for  stuffing  mattresses,  or  loose  as  a  couch 
without  further  preparation.  *  Carpitam 
habeat  in  lecto,  qui  sacco,  culcitra,  vel 
coopertorio  carebit' — Reg.Templariorum 
in  Due. 

It  seems  then  to  have  signi6ed  any 
quilted  fabric,  a  patchwork  table-cover 
with  a  lining  of  coarse  cloth — La  Cnisca, 
or  the  cloak  of  the  Carmelites  made  of 
like  materials  ;  a  woman's  petticoat,  pro- 
perly doubtless  a  quilted  petticoat.  Car- 
petay  gonna,  gonnella. — PatriarchL  *  Qui- 
libet  n-ater  habeat  saccum  in  quo  donnit, 
carpetam  (a  quilt?),  linteamen.'— Stat. 
Eq.  Teut.  in  Due  On  the  other  hand 
we  find  the  signification  transferred  from 
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the  flocks  with  which  the  bed  was  stuffed 
to  the  sacking  which  contained  them. 
Rouchi  carpiUy  coarse  loose  fabric  of 
wool  and  hemp,  packing  cloth.  '  Eune 
tapisserie  ^carpite^ des rideaux ^carpiU* 
— H^carL 

Carriage.  The  carrying  of  anything, 
also  a  conveyance  with  springs  for  con- 
veying passengers.  In  the  latter  sense 
the  word  is  a  corruption  of  the  OE.  ca^ 
roche^  caraachy  from  It  carroccio^  carroc- 
aa,  carrozza;  Rouchi  carochiy  Ft,  car- 
rosUf  augmentatives  of  carro,  a  car. 

It  carreaggiOy  carriaggio,  all  manner 
of  carts  or  carriage  by  carts,  also  the  can- 
n^>  luggage,  bag  and  baggage  of  a 
camp. — FL 

CazrioiL.  It  carogna^  Fr.  ckarogney 
Rouchi  carone,  an  augmentative  from  Lat 
euro, 

Cazrot    Lat  carota. 

To  Garry.  Fr.  ckarrier,  Rouchi  carter, 
properly  to  convey  in  a  car.  Walach. 
atrdy  to  convey  in  a  cart,  to  bear  or  carry. 

Carl  AS.  krai.  It.  carrettOy  carretta, 
Fr.  charretUy  dim.  of  carro,  a  car. 

Cartel  It  cartelluy  pasteboard,  a 
piece  of  pasteboard  with  some  inscription 
<n  it,  hung  up  in  some  place  and  to  be 
removed.  —  Flor.  Hence  a  challenge 
openly  hung  up,  afterwards  any  written 
challenge.    See  Card. 

Cartilage.  Lat  cartUagOy  gristle, 
tendon.  Probably,  like  all  the  names  of 
gristle,  from  the  sound  it  makes  when 
bitten.  Alban.  kertsdig  I  cranch  with 
tiie  teeth.    See  Gristle. 

Cartoon.  Preparatory  drawing  of  a 
subject  for  a  picture.  It.  cartont^  augm. 
oicartoy  paper. 

Cartoucn.  —  Cartooee.  —  Cartridge. 
Fr. cartouche.  It  cartocciOy  a  paper  case, 
coffin  of  paper  for  groceries,  paper  cap  for 
criminals  ignominiously  exposed.  —  FL 
The  paper  case  containing  the  charge  of 
a  gun. 

To  Oarve.  as.  ceorfafiy  Du.  kervetty 
to  cut  or  carve;  C.  kerberiy  to  notch. 
Lith.  kerpUy  kirptiy  to  shear,  cut  with 
scissors. 

Cascade.  It  cascaiay  Fr.  cascade,  a 
iall  of  water,  from  It.  cascare,  to  fall.  The 
radical  sense  of  the  word  seems  to  be  to 
come  down  with  a  squash,  Sp.  cascar, 
to  crack,  crush,  break  to  pieces.  OE. 
quash,  to  dash. 

Case.~-OaeaaL~Casniat.  Lat  casus, 
a  fall,  an  act  of  falling,  a  chance  or  acci> 
dent,  something  that  actually  occurs,  a 
form  into  which  a  noun  falis  in  the  pro- 
cess of  declension  ;  casuaJis,  fortuitous, 
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Fr.  casuelj  Fr.  casuiste,  one  who  reasons 
on  cases  put 

Case.  It  cassa,  Sp.  coxa.  Ft,  caissey 
a  chest,  coffer,  case,  from  Lat.  capsa 
(Diez),  and  that  apparently  from  cdpiOy 
to  hold. 

Case-mate.  Fr.  case-mate;  Sp.  casa^ 
tnata;  It.  casa-matta.  Originally  a  loop« 
holed  gallery  excavated  in  a  bastion, 
from  whence  the  garrison  could  do  exe- 
cution upon  an  enemy  who  had  obtained 
possession  of  the  ditch,  without  risk  of 
loss  to  themselves.  Hence  the  designa- 
tion from  Sp.  casa,  house,  and  matar,  to 
slay,  corresponding  to  the  G.  mord-kellery 
mord-grubcy  and  the  OE.  slaughter-house. 
^  Casa-matta,  a  canonry  or  slaughter^ 
house,  which  is  a  place  built  low  under 
the  wadls  of  a  bulwark,  not  reaching  to  the 
height  of  the  ditch,  and  serveth  to  annoy 
the  enemy  when  he  entereth  the  ditch  to 
scale  the  wall.' — FL  *  Cctsemate,  a  loop« 
hole  in  a  fortified  walL' — Cot  *  A  vault 
of  mason's  work  in  the  flank  of  a  bastion 
next  the  curtain,  to  fire  on  the  enemy.' 
— Bailey.  As  defence  from  shells  became 
more  important,  the  term  was  subse- 
quently applied  to  a  bomb-proof  vault  in 
a  fortress,  for  the  security,  of  the  defend- 
ers, without  reference  to  the  annoyance 
of  the  enemy. 

Cash.  Ready  money.  A  word  intro- 
duced from  the  language  of  book-keeping, 
where  Fr.  caisse,  the  money  chest,  is  the 
head  under  which  money  actually  paid  in 
is  entered.  It  was  formerly  used  in  the 
sense  of  a  counter  in  a  shop  or  place  of 
business.  It  ccLssa,  Fr.  caisse,  a,  mer- 
chant's cash  or  counter. — Fl.  Cot. 

To  Cashier. — To  Quash.  Du.  hasse- 
ren, — KiL  Fr.  casser,  quasser,  to  break, 
also  to  casse,  cassere,  discharge,  turn 
out  of  service,  annul,  cancel,  abrogate. 
— Cot  To  quash  an  indictment,  to  an- 
nul the  proceeding.  Lat.  cassus,  empty, 
hollow,  void  ;  cassare,io  annul,  discharge ; 
It.  casso,  made  void,  cancelled,  cashiered, 
blotted  out.— FL 

Cask.— Casket.— Casque.  The  Sp. 
casco  signifies  a  skull,  crown  of  a  hat, 
helmet,  cask  or  wooden  vessel  for  holding 
liouids,  hull  of  a  ship,  shell  or  carcase  of 
a  house.  It  seems  generally  to  signify 
case  or  hollow  receptacle.  See  Case. 
Hence  casket,  Fr.  cassette,  a  coffer  or 
small  case  for  jewels. 

Cassock.  GaeL  casag,  a  long  coat. 
It.  casacca,  Fr.  casaqucy  long  man's  gown 
with  a  close  body,  from  casa,  a  hut,  the 
notion  of  covering  or  sheltering  being 
conmion  to  a  house  and  a  garment,  as  we 
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have  before  seen  under  Cape  and  Cabin. 
So  also  from  It  casipolay  casupola^  a  little 
house  or  hut,  Fr.  CMisubUy  a  garment  for 
performing  the  mass  in,  Sp.  casullay  OFr. 
casuU,  Mid.Lat.  casula,  quasi  minor  casa 
eo  quod  totum  hominem  tegat — Isidore 
in  Diez. 

To  Cast.  ON.  kasta.  Essentially  the 
same  word  with  Sp.  cascar,  to  crack, 
break,  burst ;  Fr.  casser^  to  break,  crush  ; 
It.  cascare^  to  fall  The  fundamental 
image  is  the  sound  of  a  violent  coUision, 
represented  by  the  syllable  qu€isk^  squashy 
eashy  cast.  It  accasciare^  accasiiarey  to 
sauash,  dash,  or  bruise  together. — FL 
The  £.  diuk  with  a  like  imitative  origin 
is  used  with  a  like  variety  of  signification. 
We  speak  of  dashing  a  thing  down,  dash- 
ing it  to  meces,  dashing  it  out  of  the 
window.  To  cast  accounts  was  properly 
to  reckon  by  counters  which  were  bodily 
transferred  from  one  place  to  another. 
See  Awgrim. 

Castanets.  Snappers  whidi  dancers 
of  sarabands  tie  about  their  fingers. — B. 
Sp.  castana^  a  chesnut ;  castaHetOMO^  a 
sound  or  crack  of  a  chesnut  which  bursts 
in  the  fire,-  crack  given  by  the  joints. 
Hence  castafUta,  the  snapping  of  the 
fingers  in  a  Spanish  dance ;  castaneta, 
castanuelay  the  castanets  or  implement 
for  making  a  louder  snapping ;  Castanet- 
car,  to  crackle,  to  clack. 

Caste.  The  artificial  divisions  of  so- 
ciety in  India,  first  made  known  to  us  by 
the  Portuguese,  and  described  by  them 
by  the  term  casta,  signifying  breed,  race, 
kind,  which  has  been  retained  in  £.  under 
the  supposition  that  it  was  the  native 
name. 

Castle.  It.  castello,  Lat  castellum, 
dim.  of  castrum  (castra),  a  fortified  place. 

Castrate.  Lat.  castro,  perhaps  from 
castuSy  to  make  clean  or  chaste. 

Cat.  G.  katscy  GaeL  cat,  ON.  kottr. 
Fin.  kasty  kissa,  probably  from  an  imita- 
tion of  the  sound  made  by  a  cat  spitting. 
Cass  /  a  word  to  drive  away  a  cat. — HaL 
Lang,  cassa  /  cry  for  the  same  purpose. 
The  Fin.  kutis  I  is  used  to  drive  them 
away,  while  kiss  /  Pol.  kic/  kid/  are  used 
as  E.  puss  /  for  calling  them. 

Oat  o'  nine  tails.  PoL  katy  execu- 
tioner ;  katowaiy  to  lash,  rack,  torture. 
Lith.  kotasy  the  stalk  of  plants,  shaft  of  a 
lance,  handle  of  an  axe,  &c. ;  bot-kotisy 
the  handle  of  a  scourge  ;  kotas,  the  exe- 
cutioner ;  kotawotiy  to  scourge,  to  torture. 

Kuss.  koshkOy  a  cat ;  koshkiy  a  whip 
with  several  pitched  cords,  cat-o'-nine-  I 
tailsT  I 
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Catacomb.  Grottoes  or  subterraneoiis 
places  for  the  burial  of  the  d»d.  The 
Diet  EtynL  says  that  the  name  is  given 
in  Italy  to  the  tombs  of  the  martyrs 
which  people  go  to  visit  by  way  of  devo- 
tion. This  would  tend  to  support  Diez's 
explanation  from  Sp.  ccUar,  to  look  at, 
and  tombay  a  tomb  (as  the  word  is  also 
spelt  catatomba  and  catatumba),  or  combo, 
a  vault,  which,  however,  is  not  satisfac- 
tory, as  a  shew  is  not  the  primary  point 
of  view  in  which  the  tombs  of  the  maityrs 
were  likely  to  have  beoi  considered  in 
early  times.  Moreover  the  name  was 
apparently  confined  to  certain  old  quar- 
ries used  as  burial-places  near  Rome. 
Others  explain  it  from  Karay  down,  and 
fCfifiocy  a  cavity. 

Catalog^ue.  Gr.  caroXoyoc,  an  enumer- 
ating, a  list 

Cataract,  Gr.  rara^dbmvcf  caroj&p^rnKi 
from  Karappdoo»y  to  hurl  down,  to  fall  as 
water  does  over  a  precipice.  'Pa«vw, 
apdonty  to  dash. 

Catastrophe.  Gr.  orpi^,  to  turn; 
KartuTTpi^y  to  overturn,  to  bring  to  an 
end,  to  close. 

To  Catch. — Chase.  The  words  catch 
and  chase  are  different  versions  of  the 
same  word,  coming  to  us  through  differ- 
ent dialects  of  French.  In  the  dialect  of 
Picardy,  from  which  much  of  the  French 
in  our  language  was  introduced,  a  hard  c 
commonly  corresponds  to  the  soft  ch  of 
ordinary  Fr.,  and  a  final  ch  in  Picard  to 
the  hard  s  of  ordinary  Fr.  Thus  we  have 
Pic.  or  Rouchi  cat,  Fr.  chat,  a  cat ;  Rou- 
chi  ca/cury  Fr.  chaleur,  heat;  Rouchi 
forchgy  Yx,  force;  Rouchi  equervichty  Fr. 
ecrevissej  'R.OMf^x  icaches,  Fr.  Schasses, 
stilts.  In  like  manner  Rouchi  cocker, 
Ft.  chassery  to  hunt,  from  the  first  of 
which  we  have  E.  catchy  and  from  the 
second  chascy  the  earlier  sense  of  catch, 
like  that  of  It  cacciarcy  Fr.  chasser,  being 
to  drive  out,  drive  away. 

Maid  thorgh  the  Lundreisfiro  London  \&haitktd* 

R.  Bninne,  xao. 

'  Catchyn  away— abigo.*  *  Catchyn  or 
drive  forth  bestis,  mino.' — Pr.  Pm.  Fr. 
chassery  to  drive  away,  follow  after,  pur- 
sue.— Cot  It.  cacciare  fuoray  to  drive 
out ;  cacciare  per  terra,  to  cast  or  beat  to 
the  ground ;  cacciuolOy  a  thump,  punch, 
push. — Fl. 

The  origin  is  the  imitation  of  the  sound 
of  a  smart  blow  by  the  syllable  clatck  ! 
passing  on  the  one  hand  into  catch  and 
on  the  other  into  latchy  by  the  loss  of 
the  lore  respectively.  N.  klakkay kakka, 
to  strike  a  resounding  object  as  a  board 
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— Aascn.  Fr.  claquery  WaL  cdkery  to 
clap  hands,  to  chatter  with  the  teeth ; 
caki^  clap  with  the  hand. — Grandg.  G. 
klatsch  /  thwick-thwack  !  a  word  to  imi- 
tate the  sound  made  by  striking  with  the 
hand  against  a  partition  wall ;  klatsch, 
such  a  sound  or  the  stroke  which  pro- 
duces it,  a  clap,  flap  ;  klatsche,  a  whip  or 
lash. — Kiittner.  Du.  kUtsen,  resono  ictu 
verberare;  kUts,  kletse,  ictus  resonans, 
fragor ;  kUtsoare,  ketsoore,  a  whip  ;  Rou- 
chi  cackairey  ecackoire,  a  whip,  properly 
the  lash  or  knotted  piece  ol  whipcord 
added  for  the  purpose  of  giving  shaipness 
to  the  crack. — H^cart.  Norm,  cache,  s.  s. 
—Pat  de  Bray.  Fr.  chassoirCy  a  carter's 
whip. — Cot  Galla  catchisay  to  crack 
with  a  whip,  catchiy  a  whip. — Tutschek. 
Du.  kaets€y  a  smack,  clap,  blow,  and  spe- 
cially the  stroke  of  a  ball  at  tennis. — Kil. 
Fr.  ckassCy  E.  chase,  the  distance  to  which 
the  ball  is  struck.  Arbalite  de  courU 
chasse,  a  cross-bow  that  carries  but  a 
liule  way. 

In  the  sense  of  seizing  an  object  the 
term  catck  is  to  be  explained  as  clapping 
one's  hand  upon  it,  snatching  it  with  a 
smack,  in  the  same  way  that  we  speak  of 
catchiner  one  a  box  on  the  ear.  In  the 
sense  of  a  sudden  snatch  the  Sc.  has  both 
forms,  with  and  without  an  /  after  the  c, 
Oauckiy  snatched,  laid  hold  of  eagerly 
and  suddenly  ;  a  catch  or  seizure  of  any- 
thing in  a  sudden  and  forcible  way. 
V/hen  one  lays  hold  of  what  is  falling  it 
is  said  that  he  *  got  a  claucht  of  it' — ^Jam. 

And  ilamdti  anone  the  couner  by  the  rene. 

D.V. 

Gael  HttCy  to  take,  seize,  catch. 

In  tne  s.  s.  caucht, 

Tonios  at  this  time  waxis  bauld  and  blythe 
Wenyng  to  eaMcht  ane  stound  bis  strenth  to  kythe . 

D.V. 

I  e.  to  catcb  an  opportunity  to  show  his 
sumgth. 

Galla  caichamza,  to  snap,  to  snatch 
(said  of  dogs).  For  the  equivalence  of 
similar  forms  with  and  without  an  /  after 
a  f  or  ^,  compare  G.  klatscketty  to  chat, 
chatter,  clatter. — Kiittner.  G.  klatscherei, 
Sp.  ckacharay  chatter;  Du.  klinke,  £. 
chink. — KiL  GaeL  gliong,  E.  pngle. 
BLouchi  clincaUUuXy  Fr.  quincatUery  a 
tinman. 

On  the  other  hand  the  loss  of  the  initial 
f  gives  rise  to  a  form  lash,  latch,  with 
similar  meanings  to  those  belonging  to 
words  of  the  form  clatch,  catchy  above 
explained. 

Thus  we  have  the  Icuh  of  a  whip  cor- 
responding to  the  G.  klatschi  and  Norm. 
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cache.  As  Sc.  chak  expresses  '  the  sharp 
sound  made  by  any  iron  substance  when 
entering  its  socket,  as  of  the  latch  of  a 
door  when  it  is  shut,  to  click ; '  and  to 
chak  is  'to  shut  with  a  sharp  sound' 
(Jam.)  ;  the  representation  of  a  like  sound 
by  the  syllable  latch  gives  its  designation 
to  the  latch  of  a  door,  formerly  called 
cliket,  from  shutting  with  a  click.  And 
on  the  same  principle  on  which  we  have 
above  explained  the  actual  use  of  the 
word  ccUch,  the  OE.  latch  was  commonly 
used  in  the  sense  of  seizing,  snatching, 
obtaining  possession  of. 

And  if  ye  latche  Lucre  let  hym  not  ascapie. 

P.P. 

Catcli-poll.  A  bailiff,  one  employed 
to  apprehend  a  person.  From  poll,  the 
head.  On  the  same  principle  he  was 
called  in  Fr.  happe-chair,  catch-flesh. 
Fr.  chaceifol,  an  omcer  of  taxes. 

CatacniBm.  Elementary  instruction 
in  the  principles  of  religion  by  question 
and  answer.  Properly  a  system  of  oral 
instruction,  from  Gr.  KonixiXi^,  Kartix^ti,  to 
sound,  resound,  to  sound  in  the  ears  of 
any  one,  to  teach  by  oral  instruction, 
teach  the  elements  of  any  science.  Kan)- 
xn^  the  act  of  stunning  by  loud  sound 
or  of  charming  by  sound,  instruction  in 
the  elements  of  a  science.    *Hx4,  sound. 

Category.  Gr.  Karfiyopia  (caniyofMM, 
from  card  and  dyoplv,  to  harangue,  speak 
in  order),  an  accusing,  but  specially  an 
order  of  ideas,  predicament. 

*  Caterpillar.  In  Guernsey  the  name 
of  catte  pelaeure  seems  to  be  given  to 
caterpillars,  weevils,  woodlice,  mille- 
pedes.— Metivier.  Chate  peleuse,  a,  corn- 
devouring  mite  or  weevil. — Cot  As  the 
weevil  is  not  hairy  probably  the  element 
peleuse  is  a  corruption.  Metivier  explains 
the  word  from  the  habit  of  all  these  in- 
sects of  rolline  themselves  up  like  a  pill ; 
Guernsey  pilleure,  OFr.  ptllouire  (Ro- 
quefort), a  pill.  Why  a  grub  should  be 
called  dog  or  cat  is  not  apparent. 
Guernsey  catte,  the  larva  of  the  cock- 
chafer. Swiss  teufelskatz,  Lombard 
gatta,  gattola,  Fr.  chenille  {canicula,  a 
Tittle  dog),  a  caterpillar ;  Milanese  can, 
■cagnon  ^  dog),  silkworm. — Diez.  Ptg. 
bicho,  bichano  (pussy),  children's  name 
for  cat ;  bicho,  worm,  insect,  wild-beast 

*  Cates. — Caterer.  Gates,  dainty  vic- 
tuals. —  B.  The  word  is  rendered  by 
Sherwood  by  frigaleries,  companaige,  i.  e. 
dainties,  or  any  kind  of  relishing  food 
(including  meat)  eaten  with  bread.  In 
all  probability  the  suggestion  of  Skinner 
that  it  is  curtailed  from  Micates^  which 
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was  used  substantively  in  the  same  sense, 

is  correct    Delycaies^  deyntie  meates. — 

Palsgr. 

Richly  she  feeds,  and  at  the  rich  man's  cost — 
Bv  sea,  by  land,  of  delicates  the  most 
Her  catir  seeks,  and  spareth  for  no  perell. 

Wyatt  in  R. 

All  kind  of  daintyes  and  delicates  sweete 

Was  brought  for  thebanquett. — Bessie  of  BednaU. 

The  eatery  was  the  storeroom  where 
provisions  were  kept,  and  the  caterer  or 
cater  the  person  who  provided  them.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  omcer  whose  business 
it  was  to  make  purchases  for  a  household 
was  called  acatour  or  achatour^  from 
Prov.  acaptary  Fr.  achepter^  acketer  (LaL 
adcaptare^  Mid.Lat  accapitare  —  Diez), 
Rouchi  acater^  to  buy,  It  accattare^  to  ac- 
quire. 

A  gentil  manciple  was  ther  of  a  temple, 
Of  which  achatours  mighten  take  ensemple 
For  to  ben  wise  in  bying  of  vitaille. 
For  whether  that  he  paide  or  toke  by  taille 
Algate  he  waited  so  in  his  achate^ 
Tlmt  he  was  ay  before  in  his  estate. 

Prologue,  Manciple's  Tale. 

Coempcjron  is  to  sale  oomen  achate  or  buying 
together  [joint  buying]. — Chaucer,  Boethius,  B. 
a.  Pr.  4. 

Hence  achates  or  acates  signified  pur- 
chases, and  the  nicer  kind  of  food  being 
commonly  purchased  abroad  the  word 
became  confoimded  with  cates.  '  One  that 
never  made  a  good  meal  in  his  sleep,  but 
sells  the  acates  that  are  sent  him.' — B. 
Jonson  in  R. 

Provider^  acater^  despencier. — Palsgr. 

Cathartic.  Gr.  Ka^a^%Ki>^y  having  the 
property  of  cleansing,  from  Kc^ai^^  to 
purge,  make  clean. 

Cathedral.  Gr.  KoMpa^  a  seat,  chair, 
specially  the  seat  of  ofHce  of  a  master  or 
professor  in  science,  &c,  a  pulpit,  whence 
cathedralisy  applied  to  x.  church  contain- 
ing a  bishop's  seat 

Catkin.  It  is  probably  not  so  much 
from  the  resemblance  to  a  cat's  tail  as 
from  a  cat  being  taken  as  the  type  of 
what  is  furry  or  downy  that  the  name  of 
catkin^  Fr.  caians,  Du.  kattCy  katteken^  G. 
kdtzcheriy  little  cat,  is  eiven  to  the  downv 
or  feathery  flowers  of  the  willow,  hazel, 
&c.  Thus  Bav.  mudel,  puss,  is  used  in 
the  sense  of  cat-skin,  fur  in  general,  flock, 
flue,  catkin  ;  mttZy  muta,  puss,  fur,  cat- 
kin ;  Magy.  nuuska^  cat ;  maczokay  kitten, 
lamb,  catkin  ;  Pol.  kociCy  kitten ;  kotki, 
kocicmkiy  cations ;  Fr.  miuoHy  puss,  cat- 
kin. 

Cattle.    See  OiatteL 

Caudle.  A  warm  comforting  drink. 
Fr.  chaudeau^  from  chaud,  hot. 
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Caul.  The  omentum  or  fatty  network 
in  which  the  bowels  are  wrapped.  It 
rete,  reticellaj  rete  delfigcUOy  the  caul  of 
the  liver.  A  caul  is  also  a  small  net  to 
confine  the  hair,  and  hence  a  skuU-cap, 
also  the  membrane  covering  the  face  of 
some  infants  at  their  birth.  The  proper 
meaning  of  the  word  seems  to  be  a  net, 
whence  it  is  provincially  used  in  the 
sense  of  a  spider's  web. — HaL  Rete^  any 
net  or  caul-work. — FL 

Her  head  with  ringlets  of  her  hair  is  crowned. 
And  in  a  golden  caul  the  curls  are  bound. 

DiydeninR 

Fr.  cailCy  a  kind  of  little  cap  ;  calotte^  a 
skull-cap. 

The  primitive  meaning  is  a  shale  or 
peel,  what  is  shaled  or  picked  off.  Fr. 
caUy  challe  de  noix,  the  ^een  husk  of  a 
walnut ;  calon^  walnut  with  the  husk  on ; 
challer,  to  shale  or  peel. — Jaubert. 

The  word  is  otherwise  written  keli. 

Cauldron.  Fr.  chauderoHj  ckaudrtmy 
chaudikrcy  a  kettle  for  heating  water. 
Chaudy  It.  caldOy  Lat  calidusy  hot. 

Cauliflower.  Fr.  choufleur  (cAcu, 
cabbage),  the  cabbage  whose  eatable  part 
consists  of  the  abnormally  developed 
flower-buds.  Lat.  caulis^  a  stalk,  cab- 
bage-stalk, cabbage. 

Cause.    Lat  causa. 

Causeway.  Fr.  ckaussdcy  a  paved 
road.  Mid.Lat  calceaia^  calcetOy  a  road  ; 
calceataj  shod  or  protected  from  the  tread- 
ing of  the  horses  by  a  coating  of  wood  or 
stone.  Fr.  chausser^  to  shoe  ;  Port  col- 
far,  to.  shoe,  also  to  pave  ;  cal^da,  a 
pavement,  the  stones  of  a  street  Du. 
kautsijCy  kaussijdcy  kassije,  via  strata.— 

Caustic. — Cauterise.  Gr.  nnwrucoc, 
apt  to  bum  ;  Kavri^py  tavrtiptov^  a  branding 
iron,  from  caiM,  to  bum. 

Caution.  Lat.  cautis,  from  caveo  (p.p^ 
cautus)y  to  beware. 

Cavalier. — Cavalry.— Cavalcade.  It. 
cavaliercy  Fr.  chevaliery  a  horseman.  It 
cavallOy  Fr.  chevaly  a  horse,  Lat  caballuSy 
Gr.  cajSaXXiff,  OE.  caple,  '  Caballus,  a 
horse ;  yet  in  some  parts  of  England 
they  do  call  an  horse  a  cabled — Elyot  in 
Way.  w.  ce^ly  a  horse ;  Gael  capully 
PoL  kobykiy  Russ.  kobuiVy  a  mare. 

Cave. — Cavern. — Cavity.  Lat  cavnSy 
hollow.  The  origin  of  the  word  seems  a 
representation  of  the  sound  made  by 
knocking  against  a  hollow  body.  Fin. 
kopistOy  dumpf  tonen,  klopfend  knallen, 
to  sound  like  a  blow;  kopanOy  caudex 
arboris  cavus  pulsu  resonans ;  koporOy 
kcparet^  a  receptacle  for  small  things, 
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coffer,  pit;  kopera  or  kowera^  hollow, 
curved,  crooked  ;  kopio^  empty,  sounding 
as  an  empty  vessel ;  kofipa,  anything  hol- 
lowed or  vaulted  ;  karUeUen  koppa,  the 
box  or  sounding-board  of  the  haq) ;  pit- 
pun  koppa^  the  bowl  of  a  pipe  ;  koppa^ 
matOy  a  beetle  or  crustaceous  insect ; 
koppa  nokka^  an  aquiline  nose,  &c. ;  kop- 
ptliy  a  hut,  little  house. 

So  from  Fin.  kommatay  komistay  to 
sound  deep  or  hollow  as  an  empty  vessel, 
komOy  hollow,  giving  a  hollow  sound ; 

komo  jaoj  hollow  ice;  wuoren  komo,  a 
cavern  in  a  mountain  {itmora,  a  moun- 
tain). 

OavMon.  A  kind  of  bridle  put  upon 
the  nose  of  a  horse  in  order  to  break  and 
manage  hinL — B.  Fr.  caveqotiy  Sp.  cabS' 
iOHy  It  cavezzoniy  augm.  of  cavezsa^  a 
halter,  and  that  from  Sp.  cabega,  a  head. 
A  false  accommodation  produced  G. 
iapP'Saumy  as  if  from  kappeny  to  cut, 
and  xaum^  bridle,  a  severe  bridle. 

CsviL  Lat.  cavillory  to  argue  cap- 
tiously, quibble. 

Ceaae.— Cessation.  Lat.  cesso^  to 
cease. 

-cease.— Decease.  Lat  decessus^  de- 
parture, Fr.  tUciSy  departure  from  this 
life,  death.    Sec  -cede. 

Cede,  -cede,  -ceed,  -cess.  Lat  cedo^ 
assuMy  to  go  forth,  step  away,  give  place, 
)idd.  Hence  concede,  exceed,  proceed, 
reade,  succeed^  &c,  with  their  substan- 
tives concession,  excess,  &c. 

Ceiling.  The  It  cielo,  Fr.  del,  heaven, 
sky,  were  met  applied  to  a  canopy,  the 
testem  of  a  bed,  the  inner  roof  of  a  room 
of  state. — Cot  In  the  same  way  G.  him- 
mel,  heaven,  is  applied  to  a  canopy,  the 
roof  of  a  coach,  or  of  a  bed.  The  import- 
ation of  Fr.  cie/  into  English  without 
translation  gave  cele,  seele,  a  canopy.  '  In 
this  wise  the  King  shall  ride  opyn  heded 
undre  a  ueU  of  cloth  of  gold  baudekyn 
with  four  staves  gilt.' — Rutland  papers, 
Cam.  Soc  pp.  5,  7,  &c  *  The  chammer 
vas  hanged  of  red  and  of  blew,  and  in  it 
was  a  cyil  of  state  of  cloth  of  gold,  but 
the  Kyng  was  not  under  for  that  sam 
day-'— Marriage  of  James  IV.  in  Jam. 
The  name  was  extended  to  the  seat  of 
dignity  with  its  canopy  over.  '  And  seik 
to  your  soverane,  semely  on  syll,* — Gawan 
U)d  Gol.  in  Jam.  From  the  noun  was 
formed  the  verb  to  ceU  or  siie,  to  canopy ; 
died,  canopied,  hung,  'All  the  tente  within 
'^  fyled  wyth  clothe  of  gold  and  blew 
velvet'— Hall,  H.  VIII.  p.  32;  sylure, 
'fiure,  selar,  cellar,  cyling  (W.  Wore,  in 
Hal),  a  canopy,  tester  of^a  bed,  ceiling. 
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The  kynge  to  souper  is  set,  served  in  halle 
Under  a  siller  of  silk,  dayntil^  di^ht. 

Sir  Gawaine  «  Sir  Gol. 

Cellar  for  a  bedde,  ciel  de  lit. — Palsgfr. 
*A  celler  to  hange  in  the  chamber.' — 
Ordinances  and  Reg.  in  Hal. 

As  the  canopy  or  covering  of  a  bed  or 
tent  would  not  only  be  stretched  overhead, 
but  hang  around  at  the  sides,  it  was  natu- 
ral that  the  same  name  should  be  given 
both  to  the  roof  and  the  side  hangings. 
Thus  silyng  is  found  in  the  sense  of  ta- 
pestry. 

*  The  French  kyng  caused  the  lorde  of 
Countay  to  stande  secretly  behynde  a 
silyng  OT  a  hangyng  in  his  chamber.' — 
Hall,  E.  IV.  p.  43.  And  as  tapestry  and 
wainscoting  served  the  same  purpose  of 
hiding  the  bareness  of  the  walls  and  shut- 
ting out  the  draught,  it  was  an  easy  step 
to  the  sense  of  wainscoting,  which  is  still 
known  by  the  name  of  ceiling  in  Craven. 
To  seele  a  room,  lambrisser  une  chambre ; 
seeling,  lambris,  menuiserie. — Sherwood. 
The  sense  of  roofing,  and  all  conscious 
reference  to  the  notion  of  the  heaven  or 
sky  being  now  completely  lost,  and  the 
main  object  of  the  wainscoting  being  to 
shut  out  draughts,  it  is  probable  that  the 
word  was  confounded  with  sealing  in  the 
sense  of  closing,  and  it  was  even  applied 
to  the  planking  of  the  floor.  '  Plancher, 
to  plank  or  floor  with  planks,  to  seele  or 
close  with  boards ;  plancher,  a  boarded 
floor,  also  a  seeling  of  boards.' — Cot. 
The  ceiling  was  called  the  upper  ceiling, 
Fr.  sus'lambris,  to  distinguish  it  from  the 
wainscot  or  seeling  of  the  walls. 

The  line  of  descent  from  Fr.  ciel  is  so 
unbroken,  that,  unless  we  separate  the 
sense  of  canopy  or  hangings  from  that  of 
wainscoting,  the  ground  is  cut  away  from 
Aufrecht's  derivation  from  as.  tkil,  thel, 
thelu,  a  log,  beam,  rafter,  plank,  board  ; 
thiling,  a  planking  or  boarding  ;  thilian, 
to  plank  ;  ON.  thil,  ihili,  thilja,  a  board, 
plank,  wainscot ;  thiljar  (in  pi.),  the  deck 
of  a  ship ;  at  thilja,  to  panel  or  wainscot ; 
MHG.  ail,  dUle,  a  plank,  wall,  ceiling, 
flooring ;  E.  deal,  a  fir-plank.  In  the 
Walser  dialect  of  the  Grisons,  obardili  is 
the  boarded  ceiling  of  a  room.  Aufrecht 
identifies  with  the  foregoing,  as.  syl,  a 
log,  post,  column  ;  E.  sill  in  window-sill, 
door-sill s  Sc.  sill,  a  log,  syle,  a  beam. 
And  it  is  certainly  possible  that  syling  in 
the  sense  of  planking  or  ceiling  raay  have 
come  from  this  source.  '  The  olde  syling 
that  was  once  faste  joyned  together  witn 
nailes  will  begin  to  cling,  and  then  to 
gape.'— Z.  Boyd  in  Jam.    In  ihe  N.  of  E 
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ihill^  a  shaft,  is  in  some  places  called  sill; 
a  //////  horse  and  a  sill  horse ^  a  shaft  horse. 
To  seel  or  close  the  eyes,  Sc.  sile^  sylly 
to  blindfold,  and  thence  to  conceal,  is 
totally  distinct  from  the  foregoing,  being 
taken  from  Fr.  ciller^  cillier,  siller  les 
yeux,  to  seele  or  sew  up  the  eyelids  ;  (and 
thence  also)  to  hoodwink,  blind,  keep  in 
darkness. — Cot.  It  cigliare^  to  twinkle 
with  the  eyes,  to  seal  a  pigeon's  eye,  or 
any  bird's. — Fl.  Fr.  «7,  It.  cigliOy  Lat. 
cilium^  an  eyelash,  eyelid.  The  term 
properly  signifies  the  sewing  up  the  eyelid 
of  a  hawk  for  the  purpose  of  taming  it. 
'  And  he  must  take  wyth  hym  nedyll  and 
threde,  to  ensilethe  haukes  that  ben  taken. 
— Take  the  nedyll  and  threde,  and  put 
it  through  the  over  eyelydde,  and  so  of 
that  other,  and  make  them  faste  und  the 
becke  that  she  se  not,  and  then  she  is 
ensiled  as  she  ought  to  be.'— Book  of 
St  Albans,  in  Marsh. 

-ceive,  -oept,  -ceit.  Lat.  capio,  cap- 
turn,  in  comp.  -cipio,  -ceptuniy  to  take. 
Prov.  caber^  to  take,  in  comp.  -cebre  {con- 
cebre,  decebre) ;  It.  {fon)c^ere,  -c^ire, 
-c^pere,  OFr.  -ciper,  -civer  {fonciver — 
Roquef.),  -^oivre^  Fr.  -devoir. 

The  /  of  the  participle  -ceptus  is  seen 
in  0£.  conceipty  deceipi^  receipt^  but  was 
gradually  lost  in  conceit^  deceit^  &c.,  as  in 
It.  concetto. 

Celebrate. — Celebrity.  Lat.  celeber 
(of  a  place),  much  frequented,  thronged  ; 
hence  (of  a  day),  festive,  solemn  ;  (of  per- 
sons) renowned,  as  entering  largely  into 
the  talk  of  men,  in  accordance  widi  the 
expression  of  Ennius,  *volito  vivus  per 
ora  vir<lm.'  Celebritas,  a  numerous  con- 
course of  people,  abundance,  renown  ; 
celebrOj  to  visit  in  numbers,  to  attend  on 
a  solemnity,  to  celebrate. 

Celerity. — Accelerate.  Lat.  celer^ 
swift. 

Celestial.  Ccelum,  heaven,  the  hollow 
vault  of  heaven  ;  Gr.  koiXoc,  hollow. 

Celibacy.  Lat.  r^/^^j,  unmarried.  Fr. 
cdlibaty  single  or  unwedded  life. 

CeU.^-Gellar.  Lat.  cella^  a  storehouse 
for  wine,  oil,  provisions  generally ;  also 
a  hut,  cot,  quarters  for  slaves. 

Cement.  Lat.  cctmentum^  stones 
rough  from  the  quarry,  rubble,  materials 
for  building,  mortar. 

Cemetery.  Gr.  coi^vnifMoy  (from  coc- 
ft&ofiMy  to  sleep),  the  place  where  the  de- 
parted sleep. 

•-oend,  -cense,  Censer. — To  Incense. 
Lat.  candeOf  to  glow,  to  bum ;  incendo, 
'SUfKf  to  set  on  fire,  and  met.  to  incense, 
make  angry.    Incensum,  Fr.  encens^  what 
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is  burnt  in  sacrifices,  incense,  and  thence 
censer^  a  vessel  in  which  incense  was 
burnt 

Cenotaph.  Gr.  ccvorti^coy  (cn^,  empty, 
and  r^^,  a  tomb,  from  ba.'KTu,  to  bur>'), 
a  monument  erected  for  one  buried  else- 
where. 

Census — Censor. — Censorei  Lat 
census,  a  valuation  of  every  man's  estate, 
a  registration  of  one's  self,  age,  family, 
possessions,  &c.,  from  censeo,  to  think, 
judge,  estimate.  Censor,  the  officer  ap- 
pointed to  take  such  returns  ;  censura,  his 
office,  also  grave  opinion,  criticism. 

Centre.  Gr.  iciyrlw,  to  prick,  goad, 
sting;  Kkvrpov,  a  prick,  point,  the  point 
round  which  a  circle  is  drawn. 

Centurion. — Century.  Lat  centum, 
a  hundred  ;  centuria,  a  hundred  of  what- 
soever persons  or  objects  ;  centurio,  the 
captain  over  a  hundred  foot-soldiers. 

Cereal.  Lat.  cerealis,  of  or  pertaining 
to  Ceres  the  goddess  of  com  and  the 
harvest,  thence  belonging  to  or  connected 
with  com. 

Ceremony.  Lat  cceremonia,  ceremo- 
nia,  a  religious  observance,  a  solemnity, 
sacred  show. 

-cem. — Certain.  Gr.  k^vu,  to  sepa- 
rate, pick  out,  decide,  judge  ;  Lat  cemo^ 
creviy  cretum,  to  separate,  sift,  distin- 
guish, observe,  see,  judge,  contend.  In 
certus,  sure,  we  have  a  modified  form  of 
the  participle  cretus,  with  transposition 
of  the  r,  a  form  which  also  gives  rise  to 
the  derivative  certo,  to  contend. 

Fr.  concenter,  to  concern,  appertain,  or 
belong  unto  (Cot),  is  the  opposite  oi  dis- 
cern, to  distinguish.  Lat  concemor,  to 
be  embodied  with,  to  be  regarded  as  one 
object  with. 

-cess.    See  Cede. 

Cess.  A  tax.  For  sess  from  assess^ 
but  spelt  with  a  c  from  the  influence  of 
the  Lat.  census,  the  rating  of  Roman  citi- 
zens according  to  their  property.  See 
Assize,  Assess.  Fr.  cencer,  to  rate,  assess, 
tax,  value. — Cot 

Chafe,  1. — Chafing-dish.  To  chaft  is 
to  heat  by  rubbing,  to  rub  for  the  purpose 
of  heating,  then  to  rub  without  reference 
to  the  prcxluction  of  heat  Lat.  calefacetty 
It  cole/are,  Fr.  chauffer,^chauffer,  to  heat, 
to  warm,  to  chafe,  r  r.  chaufferette,  a 
chafing-dish  or  pan  of  hot  coals  for  warm- 
ing a  room  where  there  is  not  fire. 

Chafe,  2.  In  the  sense  of  chqfing'9ri\^ 
anger  two  distinct  words  are  probably 
confounded  ;  ist  from  It  riscaidarsi,  to 
become  heated  with  anger,  YT.eschatifftr, 
to  set  in  a  chafe. — Sherwood* 
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For  oertes  the  herte  of  manne  by  esehanfing 
and  moving  of  his  blode  waxeth  so  troubled  that 
it  is  out  of  ail  manere  judgement  of  reson. — 
Fusoa'stale.    De  Ii&. 

Bat  to  chafe  has  often  a  much  more 
precise  sense  than  this,  and  signifies  to 
snort,  fume,  breathe  hard.  It  sborfare^ 
to  huff,  snuff,  or  puff  with  snorting,  to 
chafe  and  fret  with  rage  and  anger; 
tronfo^  if&nfio^  puffed  or  ruffled  with 
ckafatg,--TL  Bauffard^  often  puffing, 
much  blowing,  sweUing  with  anger,  in  a 
great  ckafe^  in  a  monstrous  fume. — Cot 
In  this  application  it  is  the  correlative 
of  thcG.  kiuckeHj  to  puff  and  blow,  breathe 
thick  and  short,  to  pant,  Bav.  kauchen^  to 
breathe,  puffl 

*  Chafer.  — ^^ChefBurn.  Cock-chafer  ; 
fern-chafer.  G.  kdfer^  AS.  ceafer^  Du. 
luver^  any  insect  of'^the  beetle  land,  hav- 
mg  a  hard  case  to  their  wings.  Perhaps 
^m  Swiss  kafeln^  kafeleriy  to  gnaw. 

Chaft  AS.  ceaf^  G.  kaff,  Pers.  khak, 
— Adelung.  Fin.  keihtsta^  leviter  crepo 
vei  susuiTo,  movendo  parum  strideo  ut 
Kramen  sub  pedibus  euntis  vel  arundo 
vento  agitata  (to  rustle) ;  ythtnce  keihinOy 
a  rustling ;  kahu^  kahuja^  hordeum  vel 
avena  vilior,  taubes  kom  oder  hafer,  light 
rustling  com,  consisting  chiefly  of  husks  ; 
htkaia^  kukistay  to  buzz,  hiss,  rustle  ; 
iuAtnoy  a  rustling  noise,  rustling  motion 
as  of  ants,  &c. ;  kuhu-ohrcU  {phtat^  bar- 
ley), refuse  barley;  kuhujay  quisquiliae 
vel  paleae  quae  motas  leviter  susurrant, 

To  Chain  In  vulgar  language,  to 
rally  one,  to  chatter  or  t^  lightly.  From 
a  representation  of  the  inarticulate  sounds 
inade  by  different  kinds  of  animals  utter- 
ing rapidly  repeated  cries.  Du.  keffetty  to 
)'aD,to  bark,  also  to  prattle,  chatter,  tattle. 
— Hahna.  Wall,  cnawcy  a  chough,  jack- 
daw ;  chaweter^  to  caw ;  chawer^  to 
cheep,  to  cry ;  chafeter^  to  babble,  tattle  ; 
Fr.  cauvetUy  a  jackdaw,  a  prattling  wo- 
nian.— Pat  de  BraL  G.  kc^ff^  idle  words, 
impertinence. — Kiittn. 

*  To  Ghaffor.  To  buy  and  sell,  to 
bargain,  haggle.  OE.  thapfare^  chaffare^ 
pmpeily  the  subjectof  a  chap  or  bargain 

Lmere  oartcfs  ^eourteous  lender),  that  leneth 
vitboat  tkapfart  malriindff  — Ayenbite,  p.  35. 

There  were  chapmen  ydicae  the  ekaffart  to 
prose.— P.  P.  vis.  II. 

Chili.  The  jaw ;  chaffy^  talkative. — 
HaL  OH.  kiaftTy  jaw,  muzzle,  chaps ; 
^//a,  ktamtOy  to  move  the  jaws,  to 
tattle.    Sec  Check. 

Chagrin.  Fr.  chagrin^  care,  grief. 
According  to  Diez,  from  the  shark-skin, 
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or  rough  substance  called  shagreen^  Fr, 
peau  iU  chagrin ^  which  from  being  used 
as  a  rasp  for  polishing  wood  was  taken 
as  a  type  of  the  gnawing  of  care  or  grief. 
Genoese  sagrind^  to  gnaw,  sagrindse^  to 
consume  with  anger.  Piedm.  sagriy  sha- 
green ;  sagriny  care,  grief.  In  like  man- 
ner It  limarey  to  file,  metaphorically  to 
fret — Fl. ;  far  lima-limay  to  fret  inward- 
ly.— ^Altien. 

Chain.  Lat  catenay  Prov.  cadenay 
canay  OFr.  chcunCy  Fr.  chaincy  ON.  kedjay 
a  chain. 

Chair. — Chaise.  Gr.  M^ipay  from 
KaBilofiaif  to  sit  Lat.  cathedra,  Fr.  chaircy 
a  seat,  a  pulpit.  As  the  loss  of  a  ^  in 
cadena  gives  chaviy  a  double  operation 
of  the  same  nature  reduces  cathedra 
{caL'e'ra)  to  chair,  Prov.  cadieira,  caderay 
OFr.  chayire,  ChayirCy  cathedra. — Pn 
Pm. 

The  conversion  of  the  r  into  s  gives 
Fr.  chaisCy  a  pulpit — Cot,  now  a  chair. 
Then,  as  a  carriage  is  a  moveable  seat, 
the  word  has  acquired  in  £.  the  sense  of 
a  carriage,  pleasure  carriage. 

Chalice.  Fr.  calicey  Lat  caliXy  a  gob- 
let, cup. 

Chalk.  Fr.  chaulXy  lime ;  Lat.  calXy 
limestone,  lime. 

ChaUen^.  Fr.  chalanger,  to  claim, 
challenge,  make  title  unto ;  also  to  accuse 
of,  chaige  with,  call  in  question  for  an 
offence. — Cot.  Hence  to  challenge  one 
to  fight  is  to  call  on  him  to  decide  the 
matter  by  combat.  From  the  forensic 
Latin  calumniarey  to  institute  an  action, 
to  go  to  law. — Due.  So  from  dominio^ 
domnio,  dongioy  E.  dungeon  j  from  som* 
niuniy  Fr.  songe,  Prov.  calonja,  dispute ; 
calumpnjameny  contestation,  difficulty; 
caionjary  to  dispute,  refuse. 

The  sacramentum  de  calumnid  was  an 
oath  on  the  part  of  the  person  bringing 
an  action  of  the  justice  of  his  ground  of 
action,  and  as  this  was  the  beginning  of 
the  suit  it  is  probably  from  thence  that 
calumniari  in  the  sense  of  bringing  an 
action  arose.  '  Can  horn  ven  al  plaiz  et 
fa  sagramen  de  calompnia.'  '  Sagrament 
de  csdompnia  o  de  vertat  per  la  una  part 
e  per  Tautra.' — Rayn.  Lat  calumnia^ 
false  accusation,  chicane. 

Chamade.  A  signal  by  drum  or 
trumpet  given  by  an  enemy  when  they 
have  a  mind  to  parley. — B.  From  Port 
chamaTy  Lat  clamarCy  to  calL 

Chamber.  Fr.chamdre,  Lat  camerUf 
Gr.  Kofid^y  a  vault  or  arched  roof,  place 
with  an  arched  roof.  Probably  from 
canty  crooked.    Cameray  gewolb.    Came' 
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rare,  kriimmen ;  cameratus,  gekriimmt, 
gebogen,  gewolbt. — Dief.  Sup. 

Ghaml^rlain.  Fr.  chambellan;  It. 
canurlengo,  damberlanOy  ciambellano. 

To  Chamfer.  To  hoUow  out  in  chan- 
nels, to  flute  as  a  column,  to  bevel.  Ptg. 
chanfrary  to  hollow  out,  to  slope.  Sp. 
chafidny  Fr.  ckamfrainy  chanfreifiy  the 
slope  of  a  beveUed  angle,  a  hollow 
groove;  chanfreinery  chanfreindre,  to 
bevel  off  a  right  angle,  to  slope  out  the 
top  of  a  borehole. 

Ohamfron. — Chamfrain. — Charfron. 
Fr.  chanfreifty  the  front  piece  of  a  horse's 
head  armour. 

To  Chamm. — Champ.  E.  dial,  to 
chanty  champy  chamble,  to  chew. — Hal. 
Properly  to  chew  so  as  to  make  the 
snapping  of  the  jaws  be  heard.  Magy. 
tsammogniy  tsatntsogniy  to  make  a  noise 
with  the  teeth  in  chewing.  GalL  djam" 
djam-goda  (to  make  djam-^jani),  to 
smack  the  lips  in  eating,  as  swine,  to 
champ,  move  the  jaws. — Tutschek.  The 
G.  schmatzen  s.  s.  differs  only  in  the 
transposition  of  the  letter  m,  ON.  kampa, 
to  chew  ;  kiammt\  a  jaw ;  Jkiamsa,  to 
champ,  to  move  the  jaws ;  kiamt,  champ- 
ing.. 

The  sound  of  striking  the  ground  with 
the  foot  is  sometimes  represented  in  the 
same  manner,  as  in  It.  sampettare,  to 
paw  the  grround ;  E.  dial,  champ,  to  tread 
neavily. — Hal. 

Champai^.    See  Camp. 

Champarty.  Partnership.  Yx.  champ 
parity  Lat.  campus  partitus ;  ^sjeopanfyy 
from  Fr.  jeu  parti,  Lat.  jocus  partitusy 
divided  game. 

Champion.  Commonly  derived  from 
camptiSy  a  field  of  battle,  fighting  place. 
Ana  no  doubt  the  word  might  have  early 
been  introduced  from  Latin  into  the  Teu- 
tonic and  Scandinavian  languages,  giving 
rise  to  the  as.  campy  fight,  cempa,  ON. 
kempay  a  warrior,  champion ;  Du.  kampy 
combat,  contest;  kampeny  kempen,  to 
fight  in  single  combat;  hamper,  kempCy 
an  athlete,  prize-fighter. 

It  must  be  observed  however  that  the 
Scandinavian  kapp  appears  a  more  an- 
cient form  than  the  nasalised  camp,  on. 
kapp,  contention  ;  kappi,  athlete,  hero ; 
Sw.  dricka  i  kapp,  to  drink  for  a  wager  ; 
kapP'ridaneUy  a  horse-race.  So  in  £. 
boys  speak  of  capping  verses,  i.  e.  con- 
tending in  the  citation  of  verses  ;  to  cap 
one  at  leaping  is  to  beat  one  at  a  contest 
in  leaping.  Hence  (with  the  nasal)  w. 
camp,  a  feat,  game ;  campio,  to  strive  at 
games;   campus,  excellent,   surpassing, 
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masterly ;  Sp.  campear,  campar,  to  be 

eminent,  to  excel.  The  word  is  preserved 

in  E.  diaL  camp,  a  game  at  football. 

'  Campar,  or  player  at  football,  pedilusor.' 

— Pr.  Pm. 

Get  campers  a  ball 

To  camp  therewithal. — Tusser. 

E.  diaL  to  cample,  to  talk,  contend  or 
argue ;  G.  kampeln,  to  debate,  dispute ; 
E.  dial  champ,  a  scufBe. — HaL  The 
origin  may  perhaps  be  found  in  the  notion 
of  fastening  on  one  in  the  act  of  wrest- 
ling. 

Lith.  kabinti,  to  hang;  kabintisy  to 
fasten  oneself  on  to  another ;  kabe^  ha- 
bile, kablys,  a  hook;  kimbu,  kibti,  to 
fasten  on,  to  stick  to,  to  hold  ;  stikibti^  to 
fasten  oneself  to  another ;  Fin.  kimfpu 
(Lap.  kippo,  kappo),  a  bundle,  and  thence 
the  laying  hold  of  each  other  by  wrestlers ; 
kimpustella,  to  wrestle.  Esdion.  kimp, 
bundle,  pinch,  difficulty ;  kimplima,  to 

Quarrel  (comp.  G.  kampeln,  E.  cample). 
)u.  kimpen,  to  wrestle,  luctare,  certare. 
-Kil. 

To  cope  or  contend  with,  which  seems 
another  form  of  the  root,  is  explained  by 
Torriano  'serrarsi,  attaccarsi  Tun  con 
I'altro ; '  *  se  harper  Tun  a  rautre.'— Sher- 
wood. 

Chance.  The  happening  of  things 
governed  by  laws  of  which  we  are  more 
or  less  ignorant  Fr.  chance j  OFr. 
chiance,  act  of  falling,  from  cheoir,  Lat 
cadere,  Prov.  cazer,  Sp.  caer,  Ptg.  cakir, 
to  faU.  Prov.  escazenza,  accident,  chance. 
It  will  be  observed  that  etccident  is  the 
same  word  direct  from  the  Lat  accidere, 
to  happen  {ad  and  cadere,  to  fall). 

Chance-medley.  Fr.  chaude  meslie, 
from  chaud,  hot,  and  mesUe,  fray,  bicker- 
ing, fight;  an  accidental  conflict  in  hot 
blood.  '  Mell^  qui  etait  meue  chaleu- 
reusement  et  sans  aguet'  M.Lat  calida 
melleia,  calidameya,  Meleare,  mesUiare^ 
to  quarrel,  broil. — Carpentier.  When  the 
element  chaud  lost  its  meaning  to  ordi- 
nary English  ears,  it  was  replaced  by 
chance  in  accord^ce  with  the  meaning 
of  the  compound. 

ChanceL  —  Chancellor.  —  Chancery. 
The  part  of  the  church  in  which  the  altar 
is  placed  is  called  chancel,  from  being 
railed  off  or  separated  from  the  rest  oi 
the  church  by  lattice-work,  Lat.  cancelli 
The  canceliarii  seem  to  have  been  the 
officers  of  a  court  of  justice,  who  stood  ad 
cancellos,  at  the  railings,  received  the 
petitions  of  the  suitors,  and  acted  as  in- 
termediaries between  them  and  the  judge. 
To  them  naturally  fell  the  office  of  keep- 
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ing  the  seal  of  the  court,  the  distinctive 
feature  of  the  chancellors  of  modem 
time. 

From  cAancel/onare  Fr.  ckancellerie^Y^ 
chancery. 

Chandler.  Fr.  chandelier,  a  dealer  in 
candles ;  then,  as  if  the  essential  mean- 
iDg  of  the  word  had  been  simply  dealer, 
extended  to  other  trades,  as  com-chand- 
ler.  Ckandryy  the  place  where  candles 
are  kept,  from  chandler^  as  chancery 
from  chancellor. 

To  Change.     Prov.  cambiar,  camjar. 

It  cambiarCj  cangiare,  Fr.  changer,    Bret 

kemnuiy  to  truck,  exchange.     Cambiare 

seems  the  nasalised  form  of  E.  chopychap, 

to  swap,  exchange,  ON.  kaupa^  to  deal,  as 

Giaucer's  champmen  for  chapmen. 

In  Surrey  whilome  dwelt  a  company 
Of  chamfwun  rich  and  therto  sad  and  true. 
That  wide  were  sentin  their  spioeiy, 
Their  chafbre  was  so  thrifty  and  so  new. 
Man  of  Law's  Tale,  •140. 

In  like  manner  Walach.  schimbd,  to 
change,  to  put  on  fresh  clothes,  may  be 
compared  with  ON.  skipta,  E.  shift 
Walach.  schimbuy  cambium,  exchange ; 
schimbatoriUy  a  money-changer.  See 
Chopu 

Channel.  Lat  canaliSy  a  pipe,  water- 
conduit,  from  canna,  a  reed.  The  word 
appears  in  English  under  a  triple  form  : 
channely  any  hollow  for  conveying  water, 
kennely  the  gutter  that  runs  along  a  street, 
and  the  modem  caneU, 

Chant. — Chantiy.  Lat  cantare,  Fr. 
chanter y  to  sing.  H  ence  chantry,  a  chapel 
endowed  for  a  priest  to  sing  mass  for  the 
soul  of  the  founders. 

Chap.  I.  Chaps  or  chopSy  the  loose 
flesh  of  the  cheeks,  lips  of  an  animaL 
AS.  cectplaSy  ceaJlaSy  the  chaps ;  Da. 
gab,  the  mouth,  throat  of  an  animaL  See 
Cheek, 

Chap.  2.  A  feUow.  Probably  from 
chaPy  cheek,  jaw.  Da.  kUtfty  jaw,  muz- 
zle, chaps,  is  vulgarly  used  m  the  sense  of 
individual. — Molbech.  And  N.  kictft  as 
well  as  kjakjey  a  jaw,  is  used  in  the  same 
sense ;  kvar  kjcefteny  every  man  Jack  ; 
inkje  ein  kjafty — kjaakaa,  not  a  souL — 
Aasen.  In  Lincoln  cheek  is  used  in  the 
same  way  for  person  or  fellow. 

Chap.^Chip. — Chop.  These  are  forms 
baving  a  common  origin  in  the  attempt  to 
represent  the  sound  made  by  the  knock- 
ing of  two  hard  bodies,  or  the  cracking 
of  one,  the  thinner  vowel  1  being  used  to 
represent  the  high  note  of  a  crack,  while 
tlte  broader  vowels  a  and  0  are  used  for 
tl)c  flatter  sound  made  by  the  collision  of 
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hard  bodies.  Sc.  chapy  to  strike,  as  to 
chap  handsy  to  chap  at  a  door, — ^Jam. 
It  IS  also  used  in  the  sense  of  the  £.  chopy 
to  strike  with  a  sharp  edge,  to  cut  up  into 
small  pieces,  to  cut  off ;  Du.  happen^  to 
cut,  prune,  hack ;  Lith.  kapotiy  to  peck, 
to  hack,  to  cut,  to  paw  like  a  horse  ;  w. 
cobiOy  to  strike,  to  peck. 

Again  as  a  hard  body  in  breaking  gives 
a  sharp  sound  like  the  knocking  of  hard 
things  together,  a  chap  is  a  crack  or  fis- 
sure, properly  in  a  hard  body,  but  ex- 
tended to  bodies  which  give  no  sound  in 
breaking,  as  skin;  chapped  hands.  Com- 
pare charky  to  creak,  and  also  to  chap  or 
crack. — HaL  The  use  of  crcuk  in  the 
sense  of  fissure  is  to  be  explained  in  the 
same  manner.  Lang,  esclapay  to  split 
wood,  to  break ;  esclapoy  a  chip. 

The  thinner  vowel  in  chip  expresses 
the  sharper  sound  made  by  the  separation 
of  a  very  small  fragment  of  a  hard  body, 
and  the  term  is  also  applied  to  the  small 
piece  separated  from  the  block. 

Chape.  A  plate  of  metal  at  the  point 
of  a  scabbard.  Hence  the  white  tip  of  a 
fox's  tail — HaL  The  fundamental  mean- 
ing is  something  clapt  on,  from  clapy  the 
representation  of  the  sound  made  by  two 
flat  surfaces  striking  together.  Hence  It 
chiappay  a  patch  of  lead  clapt  unto  a 
ship  that  is  shot ;  a  piece  of  lead  to  cover 
the  touch-hole  of  a  gun,  also  a  clapy  and 
anything  that  may  be  taken  hold  of.— FL 
Sp.  chapay  a  snudl  plate  of  flat  metal, 
leather,  or  the  like ;  chapar,  to  plate,  to 
coat;  chapeta,  chapillay  a  small  metal 
plate  ;  Port,  chapeary  to  plate,  to  apply 
one  flat  thing  to  another.  Sp.  chapeiete 
de  una  bomba,  Fr.  clapety  the  clapper  or 
sucker  of  a  ship's  pump  ;  Sp.  chapeletas 
de  imbomalesy  toe  clappers  01  the  scupper 
holes.  Russ.  klepany  a  strip  of  metal 
plate,  as  those  on  a  trunk. 

Chapel.  Commonly  derived  from  ca- 
pella,  the  cape  or  little  cloke  of  St  Mar- 
tin, which  was  preserved  in  the  Palace  of 
the  kings  of  the  Franks,  and  used  as  the 
most  binding  relic  on  which  an  oath 
could  be  taken. 

Tunc  in  Palado  nostro  super  Capellam  domini 
Martini,  ubi  reliqua  sacramenta  percurrant,  de- 
beant  conjurare. — Marculfus  in  Due. 

Hence  it  is  supposed  the  name  of  ca- 
pella  was  given  to  the  apartment  of  the 
Palace  in  which  the  relics  of  the  saints 
were  kept,  and  thence  extended  to  similar 
repositories  where  priests  were  commonly 
appointed  to  celebrate  divine  services. 

Rex  sanctas  sibi  de  caftlla  sua  reliquias  dcferri 
praecepit. — Ordericus  vitalis. 
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But  we  have  no  occasion  to  resort  to 
so  hypothetical  a  derivation.  The  canopy 
or  covering  of  an  altar  where  mass  was 
celebrated  was  called  capella^  a  hood. 
Mid.Lat.  capellare^  tegere,  decken,  be- 
decken ;  capella^  ein  himeltz,  gehymels 
(eucharistie,  &c.)>  the  canopy  over  the 
sacred  elements  ;  eine  kleine  Kirche. — 
Dief.  Sup.  And  it  can  hardly  be  doubted 
that  the  name  of  the  canopy  was  extended 
to  the  recess  in  a  church  in  which  an 
altar  was  placed,  forming  the  capella  or 
chapel  of  the  saint  to  whom  the  altar  was 
dedicated. 

Ohaplet.  A  wreath  for  the  head.  Fr. 
chapeleif  dim.  of  chapel,  from  capa,  a 
cape  or  cope.  The  OFr.  chapel ^  from 
signifying  a  hat  or  covering  for  the  head, 
came  to  be  used  in  the  sense  of  a  wreath 
or  garland.  '  Cappello,  ghirlanda  se- 
condo  il  volgar  francese.' — Boccaccio  in 
Diez.  Hence  applied  to  a  circular  string 
of  praying  beads,  called  in  Sp.  for  the 
same  reason  rosariOy  a  garland  of  roses, 
and  in  It  corona* 

Cfhapman.  AS.  ceap-maUy  a  merchant. 
See  Cheap. 

Cfhapter.  Fr.  chapitre,  from  capitu- 
lum,  a  head  or  division  of  a  book.  The 
Chapter  of  a  cathedral  is  the  assembly 
of  the  governing  body.  It  capitolOy  Sp. 
capituU),  cabildoy  Prov.  capitol^  Fr.  cha» 
pitre. 

Character.  Gr.  xctmriip  (xapa<T<rM,  to 
|;rave  or  make  incised  marks  on  an  ob- 
ject), a  mark  made  on  a  thing,  a  mark  of 
distinction. 

Gliarade.'   See  Charlatan. 

♦  Charcoal.— To  Char.  Charcoal  ^k^^ 
rightly  explained  by  Tooke  from  as. 
cerran,  OE.  char,  to  turn,  as  being  wood 
turned  to  coaL 

Then  Nestor  broiled  them  on  the  colt-tum^d 
wood . — Chapman . 

To  char  is  now  only  used  in  the  special 
application  of  turning  to  coal,  burning 
without  consuming  the  substance. 

His  profession — did  put  him  upon  finding  a 
way  of  charring  sea  coal,  wherein  it  is  in  about 
three  hours  or  less  without  pots  or  vesselsbrought 
to  charcoal, — Boyle  in  R. 

It  is  extraordinary  that  so  plausible  an 
explanation  should  have  failed  to  produce 
conviction,  but  the  following  quotation 
from  William  and  the  Werewolf  will  pro- 
bably be  found  conclusive.  In  that  work 
the  verb  is  written  caire^  and  occurs  fre- 
quently in  the  sense  of  turn  one's  steps, 
return,  go,  and  at  line  2520  it  runs — 
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Choliers  thai  cayredtH  col  came  there  biside, 
And  other  wijes  that  were  wont  vode  for  to 
fecche : 

i.  e.  colliers  that  charred  coal,  that  turned 
wood  to  coal,  charcoal  burners. 

The  G.  equivalent  kehren  is  used  in  a 
similar  manner  in  the  sense  of  changing 
the  natiire  of  a  thing.  *  Als  sich  Lucifer 
in  eine  schlange  kehrt  .•'  as  Lucifer  turns 
himself  into  a  snake. 

Chare.  A  chare  is  a  turn  of  work; 
chare-woman,  one  who  is  engaged  for  an 
occasional  turn.  Swiss,  es  ist  mi  cheer, 
it  is  my  turn;  cher  um  cher,  in  turns, 
turn  about— Deutsch.  Mundart  2.  37a 
AS.  eyre,  a  turn  ;  cerran,  Du.  keeren,  to 
turn  ;  Gael,  car,  turn,  twist. 

Charge.     It  caricare,  Ptg.  carregar, 

Fr.  charger,  to  load  ;  properly  to  ^acc 

in  a  car.     Lat  carricare,  from  carrus. 

To  charge  an  enemy  is  to  lay  oil 

Lay  on,  MaodufT, 
And  damned  be  he  \^o  first  cries  HoM,  eooogh. 

Charity.  Lat.  caritas,  charitas,  deaf- 
ness (in  both  senses),  affection.  Lat 
carus,  dear,  beloved,  w.  caru,  firet 
karout,  to  love. 

Chark. — Chirk,  as, cearcian,Xo  cxt?^, 
crash,  gnash.  Lith.  kirkti,  to  cry  as  a 
child,  creak,  cluck  ;  kirklys,  a  cricket ; 
karkti  (schnarren,  schreien,  krachzen),  to 
whirr  as  a  beetle,  cluck,  gaggle ;  kurkti, 
to  croak  as  a  frog;  kurkelis,  the  turtle 
dove  ;  csturksH,  to  chirp  as  sparrows, 
czirksti,  to  chirp,  twitter. 

Charlatan. — Charade.  Yx,  charlatan, 
a  mountebank,  prattling  quacksalver,  bab> 
bier,  tattler. — Cot.  It  ciarlatore,  from 
ciarlare,  to  tattle,  chatter.  Sp.  charlar, 
chirlar,  to  prattle,  jabber,  clack,  chat. 
An  imitative  word  representing  the  in- 
articulate chattering  or  chirping  of  birds. 
Sp.  chirriar,  to  chirp,  chirk,  creak,  hiss  * 
Lith.  czurliwoti,  to  sing  or  chirp  as  birds, 
czirbti,  to  prattle,  chatter. 

From  Norm,  charer,  Lang,  chara,  \o 
converse,  seems  to  be  derived  charade,  a 
kind  of  riddle  by  way  of  social  amuse- 
ment, as  Pol.  gadka,  a  riddle,  from /o^^i 
to  talk  ;  Boh.  hadka,  a  dispute  \pohadka. 
a  riddle,  charade,  w.  siarad  pronounced 
sharad),  babbling,  talking. 

Charlock.  A  weed  among  com ;  also 
called  kedlock,    as.  cedeleac. 

Charm.  An  enchantment  Yr.chamui 
It  carme,  carmo,  a  charm,  a  spell,  a 
verse,  a  rhyme. — Fl.  From  Lat.  carmnh 
which  was  used  in  the  sense  of  magic 
incantation.  ^Venefici  qui  roagicis  su- 
surris  seu  carminibus  homines  occidunt. 
— ^Justin.    Inst     Hence  carminare,  to 
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enchant ;  incarminatrix^  an  enchantress. 
From  carmen  was  formed  It.  camu  and 
Fr.  charmer^  as  from  nomen  It.  nonu  and 
Fr.  nomnur^  to  name. — Diez. 

The  root  of  the  Lat.  carmen  is  pre- 
served in  AS.  cyrniy  noise,  shout ;  OE. 
ckarm^  a  hum  or  low  murmurine  noise, 
the  noise  of  birds,  whence  a  charm  of 
goldfinches^  a  flock  of  those  birds. 

I  cktrme  as  byides  do  when  they  make  a  lUMse 
a  great  number  together. — Palsgrave. 

Chamel- house.  Fr.  chamier^  a 
churchyard  or  charnel-house,  a  place 
where  dead  bodies  are  laid  or  their 
bones  kept. — Cot.  Lat.  caro^  camisj 
Fr.  chatTj  flesh. 

Chart^COiArter.    See  Card. 

ChAzy.  AS.  cearig  (from  cearian,  to 
care),  careful,  chary.  Du.  karighy  sor- 
didus,  parous,  tenax.^Kil.  G.  karg^ 
niggardly. 

To  OhAMi  I.  To  work  or  emboss 
plate  as  silversmiths  do. — B.  Fr.  chasse 
(another  form  of  caissej  see  Case),  a 
shrine  for  a  relic,  also  that  thing  or  part 
of  a  thing  wherein  another  is  enchased ; 
U  chasse  d*un  rasoir^  the  handle  of  a 
razor ;  la  chasse  cPune  rose^  the  calix  of  a 
rose.— Cot.  It.  cassa  s.  s.  Fr.  enchasser^ 
It  incassare,  to  set  a  jewel,  to  enchase 
it;  and  as  the  setting  was  commonly  of 
ornamental  work  the  E.  chasing  has  come 
to  signify  embossed  jeweller's  work. 

To  Ghftaa.  2.     See  Catch. 

Chacm.  Gr.  x^^9^9  ^  yawning,  a  gap, 
from  yaM,  xmitm,  to  gape,  be  wide  open. 

Chaste.  Latt.  caslus,  pare.  VoVcsystyy 
clean,  pure,  chaste.  Russ.  chisf,  clean, 
pare,  dear,  limpid.  The  origin  seems 
preserved  in  the  Fin.  kastaa^  to  wet,  to 
baptize,  whence  the  notion  of  cleanliness 
as  the  consequence  of  washing.  See 
Cistern. 

To  Chacten.— Ohasiiae.  Fr.  chdiier, 
Lat  castigare^  from  castusy  clean,  chaste, 
pure,  2^ptifgare  from  purus. 

Chat-^X^Eatter.  To  talk,  converse, 
|nakc  a  noise  as  birds  do,  prattle.  An 
imitative  word.  It  gasMolarCy  gaszih 
gliare^  gazBerare^  gaszettarey  to  cnat  or 
chatter  as  a  piot  or  a  jay,  to  chirp,  warble, 
prate.— Fl.  Fr.  gcuouilUr^  to  chirp, 
warble,  whistle.  Magy.  csatora  (Magy. 
«  =  E.  cK)^  noise,  racket ;  csatordzniy  to 
«nake  a  noise,  chatter,  talk  much;  csa- 
^g^i  to  chatter  or  prattle  ;  csacsogany, 
a  chatter-box,  magpie,  jackdaw;  Pol. 
gaddcy  to  \2^  gadU'gadu^  chit-chat,  tit- 
uc-tattle.  Malay,  kata^  a  word,  speak ; 
kata-kata^  discourse,  talk. 
ChaU.— Chit.  C*a/-«w<wr,  litUe  sticks 
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fit  for  fuel. — Bailey.  Yorkshire  chat^  a 
twig ;  Suffolk  chaitSy  fragments  or  leav- 
ings of  food,  as  tumip-chatts,  scraps  of 
ondl ;  blacklhom-chatSy  the  young  snoots 
or  suckers  on  rough  borders,  occasionally 
cut  and  faggoted. — Forby.  To  chit^  to 
germinate ;  chits^  the  first  sprouts  of  any- 
thing.— Hal. 

The  primary  import  of  the  syllable 
chaiy  chtty  chick^  chip,  is  to  represent  the 
sharp  sound  of  a  crack,  then  the  crack- 
ing of  the  hard  case  or  shell  in  which 
something  is  contained,  and  the  peeping 
or  shooting  forth  of  the  imprisoned  life 
within ;  or  on  the  other  hand  it  may  be 
applied  simply  to  designate  the  frag- 
ments of  the  broken  object.  In  the 
latter  sense  chat  may  be  compared  with 
the  Fr.  eclatSy  shivers,  splinters,  frag- 
ments, from  the  sound  of  a  body  bursting 
or  cracking,  to  which  it  bears  the  same 
relation  as  chape,  a  plate  of  metal,  to 
clap. 

It  must  be  observed  that  the  letters  p, 
ky  /,  are  used  with  great  indifference  at 
the  end  of  syllables  imitative  of  natural 
sounds,  as  in  the  E.  clap,  clack,  clatter  j 
G.  knappen,  huuken,  knattern,  to  crack, 
crackle.  We  accordingly  find  the  sylla- 
bles chat  or  chit,  chick,  chip,  or  equivalent 
forms,  used  to  represent  a  sharp  note,  as 
that  made  by  the  crack  of  a  hard  sub* 
stance,  or  the  cry  of  a  bird  or  the  like. 
To  chitter  or  chtpper^  to  chirp  as  a  bird ; 
to  cheep,  to  cry  as  a  chicken ;  chipy  the 
cry  of  the  bat. — Hal. 

To  chip  is  then  to  crack,  to  separate  in 

morsels,  to  break  open  and  burst  forth  as 

a  blossom  out  of  the  bud,  or  a  bird  out  of 

the  egg. 

The  rois  knoppis  tetand  furth  thare  hede 
Gan  chyp  and  kythe  their  vernal  lippis  red. 

D.  V.  in  Jam. 

The  egg  is  chipped^  the  bird  is  flown.— Jam. 

Du.  kippen,  cudere,  ferire,  also  to 
hatch. — Kil.  It  schioppare,  to  crack, 
snap,  or  pop,  to  burst  open. — Fl.  In  like 
manner  kuss.  chikaf,  0£.  chykkyn  (Pr. 
Pm.),  to  cheep  or  peep  as  a  young  bird ; 
then  chick  (HaL),  a  crack  or  a  flaw ;  also 
to  germinate  or  spring  forth.  And  thus 
probably  has  arisen  the  sense  of  germin- 
ation belonging  to  chat  or  chit.  Chit  in 
the  sense  of  a  child  is  metaphorically 
taken  from  the  figure  of  a  shoot,  as  we 
speak  of  olive  branches,  or  a  sprig  of 
nobility  for  a  young  aristocrat.  So  in 
Gael,  gallan  or  ogan,  a  branch,  also  a 
youth,  a  young  man ;  geug,  a  branch 
and  a  young  female. 

Parallel  with  E.  chit  in  the  latter  sense 
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the  It  has  cito,  cita^  citello^  zitella^  a 
young  boy  or  girL 

Chattels.— <:iattle.  Fr.  chatel^  OFr. 
ckaptely  a  piece  of  moveable  property, 
from  Lat.  capitaUy  whence  captale^  catal- 
lum,  the  principal  sum  in  a  loan,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  interest  due  upon  it. 
'Semper  renovabantur  cartae  et  usura 
quae  excrevit  vertebatur  in  caiallutn* — 
Cronica  Jocelini.  Cam.  Soc.  Then,  in 
the  same  way  as  we  speak  at  the  present 
day  of  a  man  of  large  capital  for  a  man 
of  large  possessions,  catallum  came  to 
be  used  in  the  sense  of  goods  in  general, 
with  the  exception  of  land,  and  was 
specially  applied  to  cattle  as  the  principal 
wealth  of  tne  country  in  an  early  stage  of 
society. 

Juzta  facultates  suas  et  juxta  catalla  sua. — 
Laws  of  Edward  the  Confessor.  Cum  decimis 
omnium  terrarum  ac  bonorum  aliorum  sive  ca- 
talhrum. — Ingulphus.  Rustid  curtillum  debet 
esse  clausum  aestate  simul  et  hieme.  Si  disclau- 
sum  sit  et  introeat  alicujus  vicini  sui  captalt  per 
suum  apertum. — Brompton  in  Due 

It  should  be  observed  that  there  is  the 
same  double  meaning  in  as.  ceap^  goods, 
cattle,  which  is  the  word  in  the  laws  of 
Ina  translated  captale  in  the  foregoing 
passage ;  and  this  may  perhaps  be  the 
reason  why  the  Lat  equivalent  captale 
was  applied  to  beasts  of  the  farm  with 
us,  while  it  never  acquired  that  meaning 
in  Fr.     Bret,  chatal^  cattle. 

Chawl. — OhowL— Chole.  as.  ceafly 
snout,  ceaflaSy  jaws,  cheeks,  lead  to  0£. 
chavylbone  or  chawlbone^  mandibula. — 
Pr.  Pm.  NE.  chouU,  jaw.  The  strap  of 
the  bridle  under  the  jaw  is  called  the 
choulband. — Hal.    See  Cheek,  Chew. 

Cheap.  The  modem  sense  of  low  in 
price  is  an  ellipse  for  good  cheapo  equiva- 
lent to  Fr.  bon  marchiy  from  as.  ceap^ 
price,  sale,  goods,  cattle.  Goth,  kaupon, 
to  deal ;  ON.  kaupa,  to  negotiate,  buy ; 
Du.  koopen.  G.  kauferiy  to  buy;  kauf- 
tnann^  E.  cnapman^  a  dealer.  Slav,  ku- 
pitiy  Bohem.  kaupiti,  to  buy.  Gr.  ctiir^Xoc, 
Lat.  caupOy  a  tavern-keeper,  tradesman. 
— Dief. 

Ihre  shows  satisfactorily  that  the  mo- 
dem sense  of  buying  is  not  the  original 
force  of  the  word,  which  is  used  in  the 
sense  of  bai^aining,  agreeing  upon,  ex- 
changing, giving  or  taking  in  exchange, 
and  hence  either  buying  or  selling.  '  £k 
villdi  kaupa  skipinu  vid  yckur  brsedur.' 
I  will  excnange  ships  with  you  two  bro- 

thers.  ^Kopa  jord  i  jord,'  to  exchange 
farm  for  farm.  Thus  we  are  brought  to 
the  notion  of  changing  expressed  by  the 
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colloquial  E.  chop/  to  chop  and  change^ 
to  swap  goods ;  to  ^^^^HaL,  Sc  to  amp 
s.  s. ;  horse-couper^  a  dealer  in  hoises. 
See  Chop. 

Chear.  Prov.  Sp.  cara^  OFr.  ckurey 
It  cera^  the  countenance  ;  Fr.  cKkre^  the 
face,  visage,  countenance,  favour,  look, 
aspect  of  a  man.  Faire  bontu  ckhre^  to 
entertain  kindly,  welcome  heartily,  make 
good  chear  unto  ;  faire  mauvaise  ch^re, 
to  frown,  lower,  hold  down  the  head ; 
belle  ckire  et  coeur  arrihrey  a  willing  look 
and  unwilling  heart. — Cot  Then  as  a 
kind  reception  is  naturally  joined  with 
liberal  entertainment, y2i/r^  bonne  or  mau- 
vaise chkre  acquired  the  signification  of 
good  living  or  the  reverse,  and  hence  the 
E.  chear  in  the  sense  of  victuals,  enter- 
tainment 

Cheat.  Cheat  in  the  old  canting  lan- 
guage of  beggars  and  rogues  was  a  thing 
of  any  kind.  Thus  grunting-chete  was  a 
pig;  crashing'Chetes^  teeth;  prattling- 
chete^  the  tongue,  &c.,  and,  from  the  fre- 
quency probably  with  which  the  word 
occurred,  a  cheater  y/zs  equivalent  to  cant- 
er, a  rogue  or  person  who  used  the  cant- 
ing language.  Hence  to  cheat,  to  act  as 
a  rogue.— Modem  Slang.  It  truffa^  any 
cheating,  canting  or  crossbiting  trick; 
truffatore,  a  cheater^  cozener,  a  canting 
knave. — Fl. 

Check.  Fr.  ichec,  a  repulse,  a  meta- 
phor taken  from  the  game  of  chess, 
where  the  action  of  a  player  is  brought 
to  a  sudden  stop  by  receiving  check  to 
his  king. 

To  check  an  account,  in  the  sense  of 
ascertaining  its  correctness,  is  an  ex- 
pression derived  from  the  practice  of  the 
king's  Court  of  Exchequer,  where  ac- 
counts were  taken  by  means  of  counters 
upon  a  checked  cloth.    See  Chess. 

Cheek.— Choke.--Chape.  The  gut- 
tural sounds  made  by  impeded  exertions 
of  the  throat  in  coughing,  retching,  hawk- 
ing, stuttering,  laughing,  are  represented 
in  widely  separated  languages  by  the 
syllables  j^<2^,  gig,  kak.  kek,  kik,  kok,  with 
a  frequent  change  of  the  initial  k  into  ch. 
We  may  cite  Fin.  kakaista,  to  vomit, 

Laip,kakot,  to  nauseate  (to  retch),  kakkastt, 
to  stutter,  Fin.  kikottaa,  Lat.  cackinnafi^ 
AS.  ceahhetan,  to  laugh,  Bav.  gagkern, 
gagkezen,  to  cluck  like  a  hen,  to  cough 
dry  and  hard,  to  stutter  ;  gigken,  gif- 
kezen,  to  make  inarticulate  sounds  in 
retching,  stuttering,  giggling,  Du.  kichen, 
to  gasp,  cough,  sob  ;  E.  keck,  to  fetch  the 
breath  with  difficulty,  to  clear  the  throat ; 
^  chuckle^  to  make  inarticulate  sounds  in 
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the  throat  from  suppressed  laughter  or 
the  like;  Sw.  kikna^  to  gSisp,  kikna  af 
skratt^  to  choke  with  laughter.  The  Sw. 
kikna  is  identical  with  OE.  chekeUy  to 
choke.  *  Chekenyd  or  querkenyd,  suffo- 
catus/ — ^Pr.  Pm.  Thus  we  are  brought 
to  w.  cegio^  AS.  ceociaHy  £.  to  choke;  ON. 
koka^  ^uoka^  to  swallow. 

Agam  the  root  representing  the  sounds 
made  by  impeded  guttural  action  passes 
on  to  signify  the  parts  of  the  bodily 
frame  by  which  the  exertion  is  made,  the 
throat,  gullet,  chops,  jaws,  cheeks.  Sc. 
chouks^  the  throat,  jaws  ;  ON.  kok^  quok^ 
the  throat ;  w.  cegy  throat,  mouth ;  Sw. 
hek^  kdkej  N.  kjakje^  jaw;  Du.  kaecke^ 
cheek,  jaw,  gill  of  fish ;  as.  ceaCy  E.  cheek. 
The  frequentative  keckUy  to  make  a  noise 
in  the  throat  by  reason  of  difficulty  of 
breathii^  (Bailey)  leads  on  to  P1.D. 
kdkely  the  mouth,  Fris.  gaghely  the  palate 
(KiL),  Lith.  kaklasy  the  neck,  AS.  geagly 
geMygeafly  Ft.  gtjffe,  joufflcy  jaw,  jowl, 
chops. 

In  these  latter  forms  we  see  the  trans- 
ition from  a  guttural  to  a  labial  termin- 
ation, which  in  the  case  of  cough  has 
taken  place  in  pronunciation  although 
the  final  guttural  is  retained  in  writing. 
The  imitative  origin  is  witnessed  by  -Galk 
cufAy  to  belch,  cough,  clear  the  throat, 
rattle  in  the  throat — ^Tutschek.  Analo- 
gous forms  are  G.  kopenykoppenyio  belch, 
to  gasp^Schmeller ;  E.  to  kep,  to  boken, 
i*  e.  when  the  breath  is  stopped  being 
ready  to  vomit — B. ;  PLD.  gapen,  kapeUy 
Da.  gabcy  to  ^pe ;  gaby  the  mouth  or 
throat  of  an  aninial ;  Sw.  gapy  the  throat ; 
AS.  ceapiasy  ceaflasy  E.  chapsy  the  loose 
flesh  about  the  jaws ;  Da.  kjcebCy  kjctvey 
thejaw ;  WalL  chiffcy  cheek. 

To  Oheep.  To  make  a  shrill  noise 
like  a  young  chicken,  squeak  as  a  mouse, 
creak  as  shoes. — ^Jam.  An  imitative  word, 
like^^  in  the  same  sense.  Lith.  cz^tiy 
to  cheep  like  a  chicken  or  squeak  like  a 
mouse,  whence  czypulasy  a  chicken.  Sc 
ckeiptTy  a  cricket 

CneaM.  as.  cescy  cyscy  OHO.  chasiy  G. 
to^,  w.  cawsy  Lat  caseus.  The  word 
may  perhaps  be  explained  firom  a  Fin- 
nish source.  Fin.  kasay  a  heap,  whence 
kasa-ieipay  old  bread,  bread  kept  for  a 
year.  The  Lapps  prepare  much  of  their 
food,  as  meat  and  butter,  b^  laying  it  in 
a  heap  till  it  becomes  rancid  or  half  de- 
cayed, acquiring  a  flavour  of  old  cheese. 
This  they  call  hdrsk.  From  them  the 
practice  seems  to  have  been  communi- 
cated to  their  Scandinavian  neighbours, 
vho  treat  their  fish  and  coarser  fiesh  in 
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this  manner.  on.  kasy  kos  sublicfui- 
dorum  coacervatio,  mollium  congenes, 
veluti  piscium,  camium,  &c.  Hence 
kasay  to  heap  up  such  things  for  the  pur- 
pose of  acidifying  them ;  kasadry  kasull" 
diHy  subacidus,  veteris  casei  sapore — ^An- 
dersen ;  kcestVy  incaseatus,  made  rancid 
by  laying  up  in  a  covered  heap,  used 
especially  of  seals'  flesh,  which  is  not 
otherwise  considered  eatable. — Haldor- 
sen. 

The  use  of  the  word  kasiry  rennet, 
shows  that  the  Icelanders  reco^ise  the 
identity  of  the  process  goiujg  on  m  viands 
subjected  to  this  process  with  that  which 
takes  place  in  the  formation  of  cheese, 
though  it  is  remarkable  that  they  use  a 
different  word,  osty  for  cheese  itself,  which 
seems  also  derived  from  a  Finnish  source* 

Chemistry.    See  Alchemy. 

Chequer.    See  Chess. 

Cherish.  Fr.  cheriry  to  hold  dear,  to 
treat  with  affection.  Cher^  Lat  carusy 
dear.    W.  carUy  to  love. 

Cherry.  Lat  cerasus.  It  cireggia^ 
cirieggiay  Fr,  cerise;  G.  ktrsche, 

Cheanut.  Lat  castaneus;  Fr.  chas-* 
tagfUy  chdtaigne.  Du.  kastanUy  G.  kestetiy 
E.  chesten,  —  KiL  Hence  chesten-nut^ 
chestnut 

Chess.  It.  scaccoy  Sp.  xaquCy  Yj.ichec^ 
G.  schachy  from  the  cry  of  check  I  ^ers. 
schachy  king),  when  the  king  is  put  in  the 
condition  of  being  taken.  As  the  board 
in  this  game  is  divided  into  a  number  of 
equal  sauares  of  opposite  colours,  things 
so  marked  are  called  chequered.  Pro- 
bably at  one  time  the  game  was  called 
the  game  of  checksy  subse(juently  cor- 
rupted into  chess.  It  is  sometunes  written 
ckests  in  OE. 

Chest,  as.  cist;  G.  kasteny  kiste;  Lat. 
cista.    See  Case. 

Che^aux  de  frise.  The  name  of 
Vriesse  ruyters  (Frisian  horsemen)  was 
given  in  Dutch  to  long  beams  stuck 
round  with  spikes  and  placed  in  the  road 
to  prevent  the  attack  of  cavalry.  It  would 
seem  to  have  been  a  device  of*^  the  Frisian 
peasants  to  supply  the  want  of  cavalry  in 
their  struggle  for  independence. 

Chevisaace.  Achievement,  acquisition, 
gain  or  profit  in  trade.  Fr.  cneviry  to 
compass,  prevail  with,  make  an  end, 
come  to  an  agreement  with.  Chefy  pro- 
perly head,  then  end,  accomplishment ; 
achevcTy  to  bring  to  an  end,  to  accom- 
plish. 

Chevron.  The  representation  of  two 
rafters  in  heraldry.  Fr.  chevrofiy  Prov. 
cabrioHy  cabirofty  Sp.  cabriOy  a  rafter ;  ca^ 
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brialy  a  beam,  cabriones^  wedges  of  wood 
to  support  the  breech  of  a  cannon .  Wal- 
ach.  caferUy  caprioru^  beam,  rafter,  w. 
cebr^  Bret  kdhr^  rafter ;  Gael  cabar^  deer's 
horn,  antler,  stake,  pole,  rafter;  cabar 
heinrUy  mountain  top ;  cabarcLch^  branchy. 
It  is  remarkable  that  the  rafters  are  also 
called  carni  la  casa^  horns  of  the  house, 
in  Walach.,  while  the  Magy.  term  is  szaru 
fUy  horn  wood. 

To  Chew. — Ohaw.  It  is  shown  under 
Cheek  that  the  names  of  the  gullet,  mouth, 
jaw,  chaps,  are  taken  from  the  representa- 
tion of  the  sounds  made  by  guttural  exer- 
tions. Among  these  the  G.  kauchen^ 
keichen^  lead  through  the  synonymous  E. 
kawy  to  gasp  for  breath  (HaL),  to  Du. 
kauwe^  kouTve,  kuwe^  the  throat,  cheek, 
jaw,  chin,  gills  of  a  fish. — KiL  E.  chaw- 
bone,  machouere. — Palsgr.  And  hence, 
and  not  vice  versi,  are  formed  Du.  kaau- 
wen,  G.  kauen,  E.  chew  or  ckaw,  to  use 
the  jaws.  E.  chavel,  choule,  a  jaw,  chol, 
the  jole,  head,  jaws  ;  chwvel,  to  chew. — 
HaL 

*  Gliicaiie.  Fr.  chicaner,  to  pettifog, 
to  contest,  captiously  taking  every  possi- 
ble advantage  without  regard  to  substan- 
tial justice ;  chicoter,  to  contest  about 
trifles. — Gattel.  Probably  from  Fr.  chic, 
chiquei,  a  little  bit.  De  chic  en  chic, 
from  little  to  little. — Cot  Payer  chtjuet 
d  chiquei,  by  driblets. — Gattel.  Chtgue, 
a  lump,  a  quid  of  tobacco.  It  cica  cica, 
the  least  imaginable  jot. — FL  For  the 
ultimate  origin  of  the  word  see  Doit, 
Mite. 

Chick.  Du.  kieken,  a  chicken.  The 
shrill  cry  of  the  young  bird  is  represented 
by  the  syllable  cheip.  Peep,  or  chick,  from 
the  first  of  which  is  Lith.  czypulas,  a 
chicken,  from  the  second  Lat.  pipio,  a 
young  bird,  and  from  the  third  E.  chicken, 
Chikkyn  as  hennys  byrdys,  pipio,  pululo. 
— Pr.  Pm.  Russ.  ckikaf,  to  cheep  or 
peep  as  a  young  bird ;  chij  (Fr.  /),  a 
tincn.  Magy.  pip^  the  cry  of  young 
birds;  pipe,  a  chicken,  gosling.  Fin. 
tiukkata,  tiukkua,  to  chirp  or  peep  like  a 
chicken,  tiukka,  the  chiiping  of  a  spar- 
row ;  Magy.  tvuk,  a  hen,  doubtless  ori- 
ginally a  chicken  ;  Lap.  tiuk,  the  young 
of  animals  in  general 

To  Chide,  as.  cidan,  to  scold,  from 
the  notion  of  speaking  loud  and  shrilL 
Swiss  kiden,  to  resound  as  a  bell.  Fin. 
kidata,  kitista,  strideo,  crepo,  queror, 
knarren,  knirschen,  klagend  t5nen. 

Chief.  Fr.  chef,  Pro  v.  cap,  It.  capo, 
Walach.  capu,  pL  capete,  Lat.  caput,  the 
head.     The  loss  of  the  syllable  it  in 
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the  radical  form  is  unusuaL  It  reappears 
however  in  th^  derivatives  capitano,  ckiff" 
tain,  captain.  The  curtailed  form  agrees 
in  a  singular  way  with  G.  kopf,  Du.  kop, 
a  cup.  a  head. 

Child.  AS.  did,  G.  kind,  A  similar 
interchange  of  n  and  /  is  seen  in  E. 
kilderkin,  Du.  kindeken,  a  small  cask ; 
OFr.  oner.  Ft,  oiler,  to  go.  It  is  remark- 
able that  the  anomalous  plural  children 
agrees  with  the  Du.  kinderen. 

ChilL     The  meaning  is  properly  to 

shiver  or  cause  to  shiver. 

The  1^  that  eant  did  nought  but  ckiil  amd 

quake 
Now  gan  some  courage  unto  him  to  take. 

Mother  Hubbard. 

Bresza,  chillness  or  shivering.— FL 
Chilly  weather  is  what  causes  one  to 
shiver :  to  feel  chilly  is  to  feel  shivery. 
Now  the  notipn  of  shivering  or  trembling 
is  most  naturally  expressed  by  a  vibrating, 
quivering  sound  which  passes,  when  the 
vibrations  become  very  rapid,  into  a  con- 
tinuous shrill  sound.  The  usual  sense  of 
twitter  is  to  warble  like  a  bird,  but  it  is 
explained  by  Bailey  to  quake  or  shiver 
with  cold.  To  chatter  represents  the 
rapid  shaking  of  the  teeth  with  cold,  or 
the  broken  noise  of  birds,  or  of  people 
talking  rapidly.  To  chitter,  to  chirp  or 
twitter  as  birds — Hal.,  then  as  G.  sittem, 
Du.  citteren,  to  tremble  with  cold.  To 
titter  is  a  modification  of  the  same  word 
applied  to  the  broken  sounds  of  repressed 
laughter,  while  didder  is  to  shiver  or 
tremble. 

From  the  tingling  sound  of  a  litde 
bell  (Fr.  greiot),  greloter  is  to  shiver  for 
cold.  On  the  same  principle  I  regard 
the  Ptg.  chillrar,  to  twitter,  Sp.  chilUr, 
Wall  ckUer,  to  crackle,  creak,  twitter, 
hiss  as  meat  on  the  gridiron,  as  pointing 
out  the  ori^n  of  the  £.  chill,  signifying 
properly  shivering,  then  cold.  See  Chim- 
mer,  Chitter.  The  Pl.D.  killen,  to  smart, 
has  probably  the  same  origin.  '  De  finger 
killet  mi  for  kalte,'  my  fii^^er  tineles  with 
cold.  Du.  killen,  tintelen  van  koude.— 
Halm. 

Chimb.  Du.  kimme,  the  rim  or  edge 
of  a  vase,  or  as  E.  chimb,  the  projecting 
ends  of  the  staves  above  the  tiead  of  a 
cask.  P1.D.  kimm  s.  s.,  also  the  horizon. 
w.  cib,  a  cup ;  cibaw,  to  raise  the  rim, 
knit  the  brow ;  cib-led,  of  expanded  rim; 
hydy-gib,  to  the  brim.   Fin.  ttippa,  a  cu{>. 

Cnime.  Imitative  of  a  loud  clear 
sound.  Cfymyn  or  chenkyn  with  belly's. 
Tintillo.-— ftr.  Pm.     Da.  kime^  to  chime. 

Fin.   kimia,   acute,  sonorous,   kimisUi» 
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acut^    tinnio ;    ktmina^    9onus   acutus, 

clangor  tinniens ;  kummata^  kumista^  to 
sound,  as  a  large  bell;  kunutuiy  reson- 
ance; konda^  sounding  deep,  as  a  bell ; 

kcmmatOy  kamista,  to  sound  deep  or 
hollow. 

Chimaim.  Gr.  xtiuu»a^  a  goat,  then 
the  name  of  a  fabulous  monster  part 
goat,  part  lion,  killed  by  Bellerophon. 

To  Chimmer.  Chymeryngey  or  chy- 
vcrynge  or  dyderinge.  Frigutus. — Pr. 
Pm.  This  word  affords  a  gcwd  illustra- 
tion of  the  mode  in  which  the  ideas  of 
tremulous  motion,  sound,  and  light,  are 
connected  together.  We  have  the  radical 
application  to  a  tremulous  sound  in  Pol. 
nemrtUy  to  murmur,  rustle;  E.  simmer^ 
to  boil  gently,  to  make  a  tremulous 
sound  on  beginning  to  boiL  The  desig- 
nation passes  on  to  phenomena  of  sight 
and  bodily  movement  in  shimmer^  a 
twinkling  light,  and  chimmer^  to  tremble, 
which  differ  from  each  other  only  as 
skiver  and  the  chyver  of  Pr.  Pm,  Com- 
pare also  Walach.  caperd^  to  simmer, 
vibrate,  sparkle.     See  Bright,  Chitter. 

Chimney.  Fr.  cheminie.  It.  cam- 
wttHoia,  a  ball ;  Mid.Lat.  caminatay  an 
apartment  with  a  fire-place,  from  Lat 
camnuSy  a  fire-place.  Caminahim,  fyr- 
hus.— iClf.  Gloss. 

Chin.  AS.  cinfUy  Du.  kinne*  Kinne- 
backiy  the  jaw,  cheek.  Gr.  ylvoC)  the  jaw, 
chin ;  ylywoy,  the  chin ;  LaL  gena,  the 
cheek.  Bret  gen^  the  cheek  (jaw) ;  genou 
^I.),  the  mouth  (jaws)  ;  genawiy  to  open 
ue  mouth. 

Clun-coagh.  —  Chink-cough.  Sw. 
kik  hostay  G.  keich  kusteny  Du.  kieck  hoesty 
kink  koesty  the  whooping  cough,  from  the 
shaq)  chinking  sound  by  which  it  is  ac- 
companied. To  chink  with  laughter,  to 
lose  one's  breath  with  laughter  and  make 
a  crowing  sound  in  recovering  breath. 

Chine.  Fr.  eschiniy  the  chin€y  back- 
bone ;  eschinde  (de  pore),  a  chine  (of 
^rk) ;  tschineTy  to  chiney  to  divide  or 
break  the  back  of. — Cot.  It  schienay 
uktnoy  schinay  Sp.  esquenay  Prov.  esquinay 
the  backbone ;  Lat  spinay  a  thorn,  also 
the  spine  or  backbone  from  its  pointed 
processes.  The  change  from  the  sound 
oisptosk  is  singular,  as  the/  is  preserved 
in  It  spinoy  Fr.  ^'n^y  a  thorn.  Diez  de- 
rives from  OHG.  skinOy  a  needle ;  but 
ikina  applied  to  a  bone  signified  the  shin, 
and  it  is  most  unlikely  that  it  would  also 
have  been  used  to  designate  the  spine. 

Chink.  Primarily  a  shrill  sound,  as 
the  chink  of  money,  to  chink  with  laugh- 
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ter.  Magy.  tsengeniy  isongeni,  tinnire. 
Then,  in  the  same  way  that  the  word 
cracky  originally  representing  the  sound 
made  by  the  fracture  of  a  hard  body,  is 
applied  to  the  separation  of  the  broken 
parts,  so  also  we  find  chiftk  applied  to 
the  fissure  arising  from  the  fracture  of  a 
hard  body,  then  to  any  narrow  crack  or 
fissure.  AS.  cinan,  to  gape,  to  chink. 
The  same  sound  is  represented  in  E.  in- 
differently by  the  syllable  c/ink  or  chinky 
and  the  Du.  k/inckeny  to  clink  or  sound 
sharp,  gives  rise  in  like  manner  to  the 
substantive  klinckcy  a  chink  or  fissure. 

In  like  manner  £.  chick y  representing 
in  the  first  instance  a  sharp  sound,  is  pro- 
vincially  used  in  the  sense  of  a  crack,  a 
flaw — HaL  ;  and  from  a  similar  sound 
represented  by  the  syllable  schricky  Bav. 
schrickeHy  to  crack  as  glass  or  earthen- 
ware ;  schricky  a  chap,  cleft,  chink.-— 
Kiittn. 

OhmtB.    Hindost  chitSy  chhint 

Chip.     See  Chap,  Chat 

Chirk.    See  Chark. 

To  Ohirp.  A  parallel  form  with  chirky 
representing  the  shrill  noise  of  birds  or 
insects,  all  these  imitative  terms  being 
liable  to  great  variation  in  the  final  con- 
sonants. Lith.  csirszktiyto  chirp,  twitter  ; 
csirbtiy  to  prattle  ;  czirptiy  to  creak,  hiss  ; 
G.  sirpeny  zirken,  ischirpeny  to  chirp ;  Sp. 
chimaTy  to  creaky  chirp,  hiss  ;  chirlary  It. 
ciarlarcy  to  prattle;  Valentian  charrar; 
Norman  chareTy  to  tattle,  chatter  ;  E.  dial. 
to  chirrcy  to  chirp.  In  the  same  sense, 
to  chirm;  *  chirming  tongues  of  birds.*' — 
Phaer's  Virg.  Chyrme  or  chury  as  birds 
do. — Huloet.  in  Hal. 

Chisel.  Fr.  ciscau  (for  cisetjy  a  sur- 
geon's lancet,  also  a  chisel  or  graving 
iron. — Cot  It.  cisellOy  Sp.  cincely  Ptg. 
sizel,  Fr.  cisailUy  clipping  of  coin.  Sp. 
chischiiSy  clashing  of  weapons. 

Chit.    See  Chats. 

To  Chitter.    To  chirp  or  twitter. 

But  she  withal  no  worde  may  soune, 

But  chitre  as  a  bird  jargowne. — Gower  in  Hal. 

Du.  schettereny  stridere,  crepare,  dis- 
plodere,  et  garrire ;  schetterinpy  sonus 
vi brans,  quavering  of  the  voice. — Kil. 
From  signifying  a  twittering  sound  chit^ 
ter  is  applied  to  tremulous  motion.  Chyt" 
teringy  quivering  or  shakyng  for  colde. — 
Huloet  m  Hal.  It.  squittirCy  to  s(}ueak 
or  cry  as  a  parrot,  to  hop  or  skip  nunbly 
up  and  down. 

Chitterling.     i.  A  frill  to  a  shirt 

We  make  of  a  French  ruff  an  English  chitterlings 

Gascoigne  in  Todd. 

2.  The  small  entrails  of  a  hog,  from 
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their  UTinkled  appearance.  G.  kros, 
gekrose^  a  nifT  or  friU,  also  the  mesentery 
or  membrane  which  covers  the  bowels, 
from  kraus^  curly;  kalbs gekrose^  a  calfs 
pluck  or  chaldron ;  gdnse  gekrbse^  a 
goose's  giblets,  called  chitters  in  the  N. 
of  £.  Yx.frezey  a  ruff,  a  calfs  chaldem  ; 
fresure^  the  inwards  of  an  animal,  pluck, 
haslets,  &c. 

The  origin  of  the  word  in  the  sense  of 
a  frill  or  wrinkled  structure  is  chitter^  to 
chirp  or  twitter,  then  to  shiver,  the  ridges 
of  a  wrinkled  surface  being  represented 
by  the  vibrations  of  sound  or  motion. 
In  the  same  way  the  synonym  frill  is  re- 
lated to  Fr.  frtller^  to  shiver,  chatter,  or 
didder  for  cold,  and  ^,jffrill,  a  twittering, 
chattering.  Compare  also  Pol.  krussydy 
to  shiver ;  krusskiy  ruffs,  also  calfs, 
lamb's  pluck  or  gather,  chawdron,  &c. 
Walach.  caperd^  to  palpitate  ;  Lat  cape^ 
ran,  to  wnnkle. 

Chivalry.  The  manners  and  senti- 
ments of  the  knightly  class.  Fr.  che- 
Valerie,  from  chevalier,  a  knight  See 
Cavalry. 

Chives.  The  fine  threads  of  flowers, 
or  the  little  knobs  which  grow  on  the  tops 
of  those  threads  ;  chivets,  the  small  parts 
of  the  roots  of  plants,  by  which  they  are 
propagated.— B.  Fr.  chippe,  chiffe,  a  rag, 
jag  ;  E.  chife,  a  fragment,  chimp,  a  young 
shoot ;  chibble,  to  break  off  in  small 
pieces  ;  shive,  a  small  slice  or  slip  of 
anything ;  shiver,  a  scale  or  fragment ; 
Pl.p.  scheve,  the  shives  or  broken  frag- 
ments of  stalk  that  fall  off  in  dressing 
flax  or  hemp  ;  schevel-steen,  G.  schiefer, 
stone  which  splits  off  in  shives  or  shivers, 
slate  ;  ON.  skifa,  to  cleave  ; — all  seem 
developments  of  the  same  radical  image. 
See  Chats. 

*  Chives  are  also  a  kind  of  small  onion, 
the  eatable  part  of  which  consists  of  the 
young  fine  leaves,  and  in  this  sense  the 
word  is  more  likely  to  be  from  Lat.  cepa, 
an  onion.  Fr.  cive,  civette,  a  chive,  seal- 
lion  or  unset  leek. — Cot  Verte  comme 
chives,  as  green  as  leeks. — Body  and  Soul. 

Chock-fUU.  —  Chuck-Aill.  Swab. 
schoch,  a  heap,  g*schochet  voll,  full  to 
overflowing,  heaped  measure,  chock  full. 
— Schmid.  In  the  same  dialect  schop- 
pen  is  to  stuff,  to  stop  ;  geschoppt  voll, 
crammed'  full. 

Choir. — Chorus.  Gr.  x^poCi  a  com- 
pany of  singers  or  dancers,  specially  with 
an  application  to  theatrical  performances, 
whence  Lat  chorus,  and  It  coro,  Fr. 
chcntr,  the  quire  or  part  of  the  church 
appropriated  to  the  singers. 
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To  Choke.—  See  Cheek. 

Choleric.— Cholera.  Gr.  x^i^,  a 
malady  the  symptoms  of  which  are  con- 
nected ¥rith  the  bile,  from  x^^X^,  i.  bUe,  2. 
anger,  wrath,  whence  choleric,  of  an  zs^ 
disposition. 

*  To  Choose. — Choice.  as.£0»am,Du. 
kiezen,  fceuren,koren,Goi\i.  kiusan,kaus' 
jan,  G.  kiesen,  kohren,  Prov.  causir,  Fr. 
choisir,  to  choose.  The  primary  mean- 
ing is  doubtless  to  taste,  then  to  try, 
prove,  approve,  select.  '  Thaiize  ni  kaus- 
jand  dauthaus,'  who  shall  not  taste  death. 
— Mark  ix.  i.  '  Gagga  kausjan  tbans ' 
— I  go  to  prove  them. — Luc.  xiv.  19.  The 
original  meaning  is  preserved  in  G.  wein 
kieser,  a  wine  taster,  and  in  kosten,  to 
taste,  to  experience,  to  try.  ohg.  hiusan, 
to  prove,  to  try ;  arfciusan,  to  choose ; 
korSn,  to  taste,  try,  prove.  Swiss  kusi, 
gust,  taste,  gusten,  kustigen,  to  taste,  to 
try,  lead  us  on  to  Lat  gustare,  Gr.  7IM*, 
yitwtti,  to  taste.  EquivsQents  in  the  Sla- 
vonic languages  are  Pol.  kusid,  to  tempt, 
try.  Boh.  okusyti,  to  taste,  try,  experience ; 
Russ.  wkusit ,  prikushaf,  to  taste  ;  Serv. 
kushati,  to  taste,  to  try.  As  kushnuti, 
kushevati,  in  the  same  language,  signify 
to  kiss,  in  analogy  with  the  use  of  smack 
in  the  sense  of  kiss  as  well  as  taste,  it  is 
probable  that  the  root  kus  of  the  fore« 
going  terms  represents  the  smack  of  the 
lips  in  kissing  or  tasting. 

Choice  is  probably  direct  fix>m  Fr.  ckoix. 

To  Chop.  The  syllable  chap  or  ckfip 
represents  the  sound  of  a  sudaen  blow ; 
Sc.  chap  hands,  to  strike  hands  ;  to  chap 
at  a  door ;  to  ch(^,  to  hack,  cut  up  into 
small  pieces.  Chap,  chaup,  chMe,  a 
blow. — Jam.  Hence  to  ch&p  is  to  do  any- 
thing suddenly,  as  with  a  blow,  to  tuiiL 
A  greyhound  chops  up  a  hare  when  it 
catches  it  unawares ;  to  chop  up  in  prison, 
to  clap  up— Hal. ;  the  wind  diops  round 
when  it  makes  a  sudden  turn  to  a  differ- 
ent quarter. 

From  the  notion  of  turning  round  the 
word  chop  passes  to  the  sense  of  exchang- 
ing, an  exchange  being  the  transfer  oi 
something  with  the  return  of  an  equiva- 
lent on  the  other  side.  Thus  we  speak 
of  chopping  and  changing ;  to  chop  horses 
with  one,  to  exchange  horses.  The  Sc 
and  N.  of  E.  coup,  Warwickshire  coff,  0N« 
kaup,  keypa,  are  used  in  the  same  sense. 

'  Sidast  bid  hann  at  Hohni  thviat  hann 
keipti  vid  Hohnstarra  baedi  16ndoni  oc 
konom  oc  lausa  fe  dllo.'  At  last  he  dwelt 
at  Holm  because  he  and  Holmstarra  bad 
chopped  both  lands  and  wives  and  ail 
their  moveables.     '£nn    Sigridur  sem 
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hum  itti  dtfur  heAgdi  sig  i  hofino  thviat 

hun  vilkii  eigi  manna-kaufiinJ    But  Sig- 

rid  whom  he  before  had  to  wife  hangol 

herself  in  the  temple,  because  she  would 

not   endure    this    husband  chopping. — 

Landnamabok,  p.  49. 

Thus  chop  is  connected  with  G.  kaufetiy 

E.  duap^  chapman^  &c.    In  Sc.  coup  the 

onginai  sense  of  turning  is  combined  with 

that  of  trafficking,  dealing.    To  coup^  to 

overturn,  overset — ^Jam. 

*  The  whirling  stream  will  make  our  boat  to 
«N^.  i.  e.  to  turn  over.'  '  They  are  forebuyers 
of  quheit.  bear  and  aits,  copers  and  tumors  there- 
of ia  mochandise.'—Jam . 

Hone-coupeTy  cow-couper^  one  who 
buys  and  seUs  horses  or  cows ;  soul-coup- 
er^  a  trafficker  in  souls.  To  turn  a  penny 
is  a  common  expression  for  making  a 
penny  by  traffic. 

The  nasalisation  of  cAap  or  cAcp  in  the 
sense  of  exchanging  would  give  rise  to 
the  It  cambiare,  cangiare^  and  we  act- 
ually find  champman  for  chapman^  a 
merchant,  in  Chaucer.    See  Change. 

To  Chop  logiok.  Du.  kaf^n  (to 
chop)  in  thieves'  language  signified  to 
speak.  Borgoens  happen^  to  cant,  to 
speak  thieves^  slang. — P.  Marin. 

Chopino.  Sp.  ckapin^  high  clog,  slip- 
per; ckapituriay  shop  where  clogs  and 
pattens  are  sold.  From  the  sound  of  a 
blow  represented  by  the  syllable  chaPy 
ckop^  as  Du.  klompe^  klopper,  clogs,  from 
khfpen^  to  knocK,  because  in  does  or 
wooden  shoes  one  goes  clumping  suong, 
where  it  will  be  ob^rved  that  the  initial 
kloi  khppen  corresponds  to  ch  of  chopinoy 
as  in  tne  examples  mentioned  under 
Chape. 

Gnoid.  Gr.  x^^\  ^^^  string  of  a  music- 
al instrument ;  originally,  the  intestine  of 
an  animal,  of  which  such  strings  are  made. 
d&ou^h.    A  jackdaw;  as.  ceo;  OE. 
kawt^  monedula. — Nominale  in  Nat  Ant 
Du.   kauwe^   kcie;    Lith.    kowe;    Sax. 
Jkaycke;    Picard.    cauCy    cauvette ;    Fr. 
ckoucasy  chauquette^  chotutU^  whence  E. 

Peace,  ckmei^  peace. — Shakespeare. 

This  latter  is  the  same  word  with  the 
It  civetiOy  applied  to  an  owl  in  that 
language.  The  origin  of  all  these  words 
is  an  imitation  of  the  cry  of  the  birdj  equi- 
valent to  the  E.  kaw.    See  Chaff. 

ToChcmM.  From  the  Turkish  C^iVsirx, 
a  messenger  or  envoy.  In  1609  Sir 
Kobert  Shirley,  who  was  about  to  come 
to  England  with  a  mission  from  the  Grand 
Seignor  and  the  King  of  Persia,  sent  be- 
ifxt  him  a  Ckiaus^  who  took  in  the  Turk- 
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ey  and  Persia  merchants  in  a  way  that 
obtained  much  notoriety  at  the  time. 
Hence  to  chiaus  became  a  slang  word 
for  to  defraud. — Gilford's  Ben  Jonson,  4. 
27.  In  the  Alchemist,  which  was  written 
in  1 610,  we  find  the  following  passage  : 

Dap.    And  will  I  tell  then  ?  by  this  hand  of  flesh 

Would  it  might  never  write  good  court-hand  more 

If  I  discover.    What  do  you  think  of  me, 

That  I  am  a  chiaus  f 

Face,    What 's  that  ? 

Dap,    The  Turk  was  here 

As  one  should  say,  Doe  you  think  I  am  a  Turk? — 

Face.    Come,  noble  Doctor,  pray  thee  let's  pre- 
vail— 

You  deal  now  with  a  noble  gentleman. 

One  that  will  thank  you  richly,  and  he  is  no 
chiaus — 

Slight,  I  bring  you 

No  cheating  Clim  o'  the  Cloughs. — Alchemist. 

We  are  in  a  fieur  way  to  be  ridiculous.  What 
think  you,  Madam,  chiaus' d  hf  a  scholar  ? — Shir- 
ley in  Gifibrd. 

Ohrism.— Chriflom.  Fr.  chrtsnuy  Gr. 
j(pi(T/»ay  consecrated  oil  to  be  used  in  bap- 
tism ;  Fr,  cresmeauy  the  crisome  where- 
with a  child  is  anointed,  or  more  properly 
the  cloth  or  christening  cap  that  was  put 
on  the  head  of  the  child  as  soon  as  it  had 
been  anointed. — Cot 

-chron-.  —  Chronicle.  '  Gr.  xP^voc» 
time ;  rd  ^povucd,  Fr.  chroni^uesy  E. 
chronicleSy  journals  of  events  m  refer- 
ence to  the  times  in  which  they  hap- 
pened. 

Anachronism,  an  offence  against  the 
fitness  of  times. 

GhrysaliB.  Lat  chrysalis  (Plin.),  Gr. 
XpiHToAic,  doubtless  from  some  connection 
with  xP^^jJiOld. 

Chub.— Cnevin.  A  fish  with  a  thick 
snout  and  head.  Fr.  chevaney  cheviniau. 
Confounded  with  the  bullhead,  a  small  fish 
with  a  large  head.  Mid. Lat.  capitOy  ca* 
pttanusy  caphatenusy  cavenay  whence  the 
Tr.  chevaney  E.  chevin,  G.  forms  are 
kaulhaupt  (club-head,  whence  E.  gull; 
capitoncy  a  bullhead,  gull,  or  miller's 
thumb — Fl.),  kolbe  (club),  kobcy  koppCy 
whence  apparently  the  E.  chub, — Dief. 
Sup.  QuabbCy  quappCy  gobio  capitatus, 
caoito. — Kil. 

*  Chubby,  e.  dial,  coby  a  lump  or 
piece  ;  chumPy  a  thick  piece.  ON.  kubbr^ 
Sw.  dial,  kubby  a  stump,  short  piece  ; 
kubbugy  fat,  plump,  thick-set 

Chuok.--Chuc&stone.  A  sharp  sound 
like  the  knockinp^  of  two  hard  substances 
together  is  imitated  by  the  syllables 
clacky  chacky  caky  clat,  chaty  as  in  Fr. 
claquery  to  clack,  chatter ;  WalL  cakeTy 
to  strike  in  the  hand,  the  teeth  to  chat- 
ter ;  Fr.  caqueter^  to  chattery  prattle ;  E. 
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clatter,  &c.  N.  kakka,  klakkay  to  strike 
a  resounding  object,  as  a  board. — ^Aasen. 
In  Sc.  we  have  to  chacky  to  make  a  noise 
like  two  stones  knocking  together. 

Some 's  teeth  for  cold  did  chock  and  chatter. 

Cleland  in  Jam. 

Hence  the  name  of  the  wheatear  or 
stone-chat  (a  bird  making  a  noise  of  that 
description),  in  Sc.  chock  or  siane-chctcker. 
This  imitation  of  the  noise  of  pebbles 
knocking  together  has  very  generally 
given  rise  to  the  designation  of  a  pebble 
or  small  stone,  as  in  E.  chock-stone^  Sc. 
chuckie-stane.  The  Turkish  has  chogh- 
lamak,  to  make  a  rippling  noise,  as  water 
running  over  rocks  or  stones,  chaktl,  a 
pebble ;  Gr.  maxkaiv^y  to  move  with  a 
rattling  noise  like  pebbles  rolled  on  the 

beach  ;  c^x^V^i  X^^i  ^^*  ^^^9  calculus, 
a  pebble. 

To  chuck  one  under  the  chin  is  to  give 
him  a  sudden  blow,  so  as  to  make  the 
jaw  chock  or  snap.  To  chuck  in  the 
sense  of  throwing  may  be  from  the  notion 
of  a  sudden  jerk. 

To  Chuckle.    See  Cheek. 

Chuft— Chuiiy>  CAif^  churlish,  surly, 
an  old  chuff,  a  miser.  Probably  from  It 
ciuffo,  ceffOy  the  snout  of  an  animal,  and 
thence  an  ugly  face  \far  ceffo,  to  make  a 
wry  face ;  ceffata,  ceffore,  a  douse  on  the 
chops.  '^dJSlchife,  ckofe  (Grandgagnage), 
OFr.  giffe,  giffle,  cheek,  blow  on  the 
cheeks ;  WdL  chofu,  Fr.  joffu,  joufflu, 
chuffy,  fat-cheeked,  swollen  or  puffed  up 
in  the  face. — Cot  AS.  ceaplas,  ceaflos, 
geafloSy  chaps,  jaws.    See  Cneek. 

Ohuinp.---Chimk.  A  log  of  wood, 
the  thick  end  of  anything,  a  lump.  See 
Cob. 

Church.  The  derivation  from  Kvptax&v, 
the  Lord's  house,  has  been  impugned 
because  it  is  not  understood  how  a  Greek 
term  should  have  made  its  way  among 
Gothic  nations.  It  is  certain, however, that 
KvptaK6p  was  used  in  the  sense  of  church. 
The  canon  of  the  sixth  Council  prescribes, 
— *Ar»  o{f  Bti  iv  roTc  cvpiacolc,  ^  iv  rate  ircXjf- 
aiaic  tAc  Xfyo/iivac  iyawd^  wouXv,*  And 
Zonaras  in  commenting  on  the  passage 
says  that  the  name  of  KvpuiKSu  is  fre- 
quently found  in  the  sense  of  a  church, 
although  only  this  canon  directly  dis- 
tinguishes IntX^ffia  and  rvpcac^v,  'but  I 
think/  he  adds, '  that  the  1^  is  not  there 
used  disjunctively,  but  by  way  of  explan- 
ation.'— Quoted  by  Max  Miiller  in  Times 
Newsp.  As  AS.  cyrice  is  confessedly  the 
very  form  to  which  the  Greek  would 
have  given  rise,  it  is  carrying  scruples  to 
an  extravagant  length  to  doubt  the  iden- 
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tity  of  the  two  words,  because  we  do  Dot 
know  how  the  Greek  name  came  to  be 
employed  instead  of  the  Latin  equivalent 
dominicumy  whence  Ir.  domhnack,  a 
church. 

Churl.  AS.  ceorly  a  man,  countryman, 
husbandman.  ON.  karl,  a  man,  male 
person,  an  old  man.  Du.  kaerU,  a  man, 
a  husband,  a  rustic ;  G.  kerl,  a  fellow. 

Chum.  ON.  >^Vzr«i,G.i^nf,  the  kernel, 
pith,  marrow,  flower,  or  choice  part  of  a 
thing  ;  whence  ON.  kima,  Fris.  kemjen^ 
to  cnum,  i.  e.  to  seoarate  the  kemd  of 
the  milk,  or,  as  Epkema  explains  it,  to 
cause  the  milk  to  grain,  to  form  grains  of 
butter.  Da.  dial  kiome,  to  separate  the 
grains  of  barley  from  the  chaff.  Somer- 
set kern,  to  turn  from  blossom  to  fruit — 
Jennings. 

-cid-.  -cis-.  Lat.  ro^,  ^An»m  (in  comp. 
-nV/-),  to  fall ;  ctccido,  to  ^adl  at  or  on,  to 
happen  ;  incido,  to  fall  upon  ;  decide,  to 
fall  from,  whence  deciduous  (of  trees), 
whose  leaves  fall  from  them. 

-cide-.  -oise.  Lat  ccedo,  casum  (in 
comp.  -^IdOy  -cisum),  to  cut ;  decido,  to 
cut  off,  to  determine ;  incision,  a  cutting 
in  ;  circumcision,  a  cutting  round,  &c. 

Cider.  Fr.  cidre,  from  Lat  sicera,  Gr. 
ffiKtpa,  as  Fr.  ladre  from  Lazare.  Sicera- 
tores,  L  e.  qui  cervisiam  velpomahum 
sive  piratiam  facere  sciant — Charta  A.D. 
1 106  in  Mur.  Diss.  24. 

Cieling.    See  CeUing. 

Cincture.  Lat.  cinctura  (cingo,  ppi 
ductus,  to  gird,  tie  about),  a  girding  on, 
thence  a  belt 

*  Cinder.  The  spelling  of  cinder  has 
arisen  from  the  erroneous  supposition 
that  the  word  is  an  adoption  of  Fr.  cendre, 
from  Lat.  cinis,  -eris,  dust,  ashes,  with 
which  it  has  really  no  connection.  It 
should  be  written  sinder,  corresponding 
to  G.  sinter,  Du.  sindel,  sintel,  ON.  sindr, 
signifying  in  the  first  place  the  brilliant 
sparks  which  are  driven  off  when  white- 
hot  iron  is  beaten  on  the  anvil,  then  the 
black  scales  to  which  they  turn  when 
cold,  and  the  slag  or  dross  of  iron  of 
which  they  are  composed,  and  from 
analogy  is  applied  to  the  unconsumed 
residue  of  burnt  coals.  Du.  sMUl  is 
rendered  by  Kil.  scoria,  spuma  metalli, 
but  according  to  Weiland  sintel  (as  it  is 
now  pronounced)  is  used  as  £.  cinders 
for  the  residue  of  stone  coaL  The  origin 
of  the  word  is  seen  in  on.  sindra,  to 
sparkle,  to  throw  out  sparks,  a  parallel 
form  with  tyndra,  Sw.  ttndra,  to  sparkle. 
In  Germany  siinder  is  used  as  a  synonym 
with  sinter  for  smiths'  scales  or  cinder. 
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See  Tmder.     ON.  sindrtj    a   flint  for 
striking  fire. 

Cicm. — Soion.  Fr.  sdoHy  cion,  a  young 
and  tender  plant,  a  shoot,  sprig,  twig. — 
Cot  The  proper  sense  is  a  sucker,  as 
in  Sp.  ckupoHy  a  sucker  or  young  twig 
shooting  fiom  the  stock,  from  ckiAar^  to 
suck.  The  radical  identity  of  the  Fr. 
and  Sp.  forms  is  traced  by  Gr.  fftf^y,  a 
tube  or  hollow  reed  (from  the  root  sufiy 
sip^  suck),  also  a  waterspout  (sucking  up 
the  water  of  the  sea),  compared  with  It 
sione^  a  kind  of  pipe,  gutter,  or  (juill  to 
draw  water  througn — FL  ;  a  whirlwind. 
—-Alt.  In  Fr.  cton^  Sp.  chupon^  and  £. 
idon  or  sucker^  the  young  snoot  is  con- 
ceived as  sucking  up  the  juices  of  the 
parent  plant 

♦  Cipjier.  Fr.  chiffire^  It  cifray  Arab. 
sifr.  Originally  the  name  of  the  figure 
marking  a  blank  in  decimal  arithmetic. 
Then  transferred  to  the  other  numeral 
figures.  From  Arab,  sifr^  empty  (Doiy) ; 
s^fira^  to  be  eropt^. — Golius. 

Circle.— Girouit.  Gr.  cpJKocy  n^Ntoc,  a 
ring,  circle,  clasp.  Lat.  circa^  around, 
circulus^  a  circle.  The  Gr.  cptcoc  differs 
only  in  the  absence  of  the  nasal  from  ON. 
^^ringTy  kringTy  2l  circle,  a  ring.  In  the 
latter  language  kring  is  used  in  composi- 
tion as  Lat  circum.  ON.  kringla^  a  circle. 
See  Cranlde. 

Gireum-.  Lat.  circa^  circum^  about, 
around.    See  Circle. 

•€»-.    Sec  -cid-. 

*  Oiatani.  Lat  cisternal  a  reservoir 
for  water.  Probably  from  Lat  cisia^  a 
chest,  as  cavertia  from  cavus,  Comp. 
G.  wasserkasten  (water  chest),  a  cistern. 
On  the  other  hand  a  more  characteristic 

explanation  might  be  found  in  Bohem. 

« 

dsU^  clean  (the  equivalent  of  the  Lat. 

tattus\  whence  cistiti^  to  cleanse,  and 

listenuij  a  cleansing  place,  a  cistern.  So 
Lat  lucema^  the  place  of  a  light  as. 
am^  ern^  a  place ;  domem^  a  judgment 
place ;  kiddem^  a  hiding-place,  &c  See 
Chaste. 

OitadaL  It  dttadella,  dim.  of  citt^, 
cittade^  a  city.  A  fort  built  close  to  a 
city,  either  for  the  purpose  of  defence  or 
ofcontroL 

GitCL  -die.  Lat  cieo^  cUum^  and,  in 
the  frequentative  form,  cUoy  to  make  to 
go,  stimulate,  excite,  to  set  in  motion  by 
means  of  the  voice,  to  call  by  name,  to 
tjnunon  or  call  on,  to  appeal,  to  mention, 
to  cry  out    Gr.  kim,  to  go. 

Hence  Incite,  Excite,  Recite. 

Citroa.    Lat  citrus^  a  lemon  tree. 
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City. — CiviL  Lat  civis^  a  citizen  ; 
civilisy  belonging  to  cities  or  social  life ; 
civitasy  It.  a//i,  Fr.  cit^^  a  city. 

ToGlaok.  The  syllables  clap,  clack, 
claty  are  imitative  of  the  noise  made 
by  two  hard  things  knocking  together. 
Hence  they  give  rise  to  verbs  expressing 
action  accompanied  by  such  kinds  of 
noise.  Fr.  claquer,  to  clack,  clap,  clat- 
ter, crash,  crack,  creak — Cot ;  claquer 
les  dents,  to  gnash  the  teeth,  to  chatter  ; 
claquet  ae  moulin,  the  clapper  or  clack  of 
a  mill  hopper.  E.  clack-dish,  or  clap-dish, 
a  kind  ot  rattle,  formerly  used  by  beggars 
to  extort  attention  from  the  bv-passers  ; 
clack,  clack-box,  clap,  clapper,  the  tongue. 
— HaL  ON.  klak,  clangor  avium  ;  Du. 
klackeu,  to  strike,  or  split  with  noise, 
smack,  lash  ;  klack,  a  split,  crack,  sound- 
ing blow,  sound  of  blow,  clapping  of 
hands  ;  klacke^  a  whip,  a  rattle  ;  Fr.  cla* 
quer,  to  clap  at  a  theatre.  Du.  klap, 
crack,  sound,  chatter ;  klappe,  a  rattle  ; 
klappen,  to  chatter,  prattle.  Bohem. 
kUkotaH,  to  cluck,  rattle,  babble  ;  klepati, 
klopati,  to  knock,  to  chatter,  prattle.  Du. 
klaUren,  to  clatter,  rattle ;  klater-busse^ 
klacke-lmsse,  a  pop-g^n. 

To  CUkim.  Fr.  clamer,  to  call,  cry, 
claim.  Lat.  clamare,  to  calL  From  the 
imitation  of  a  loud  outcry  by  the  syllable 
clam.  To  clam  a  peal  of  beUs  is  to  strike 
them  all  at  once.  ON.  glamm,  tinnitus  ; 
Dan.  kUmte,  to  toll ;  Gael  gl&m,  to  bawl, 
cry  out ;  glambar,  clambar,  Dan.  klam- 
mer.  Gad.  clamras,  uproar,  outcry, 
vociferation.  A  parallel  root  is  slam, 
with  an  initial  s  instead  of  c,  as  in  slash 
compared  with  clash.  Lap.  slam,  a  loud 
noise ;  uksa  slamketi,  the  door  was 
slammed  J  slamem,  ruin,  fall 

Giant— Clamp. — Clump.  The  idea 
of  a  lump  or  thick  mass  of  anything  is 
often  expressed  by  a  syllable  representing 
the  noise  made  by  the  fall  of  a  heavy 
body.  We  may  cite  w.  dob,  a  knob,  a 
boss  ;  clobyn,  a  lump  ;  Lat  globus,  a  ball, 
sphere  ;  gleba,  a  clod ;  Russ.  klutf,  a 
ball ;  Pol.  kl^,  a  ball,  lump,  mass ;  G. 
kloben,  a  lump,  bunch  ;  Sw.  klaM>,  klubb, 
a  block,  log,  trunk,  lump  of  wood  ;  or 
with  the  nasal,  Sw.  klamp,  klump,  klimp, 
a  block,  lump,  clot ;  ON.  klambr,  klumbr, 
a  lump  ;  Du.  klompe,  a  clod,  clog,  lump  ; 
E.  clump,  w.  clamp,  a  mass,  bunch,  lump. 

The  notion  of  a  lump,  mass,  cluster, 
naturally  leads  to  that  of  a  number  of 
things  sticking  together,  and  hence  to  the 
principle  of  connection  between  the  ele- 
ments of  which  the  mass  is  composed. 
We  accordingly  find  the  roots  clab,  clamps 
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dam  and  their  immediate  modifications 
applied  to  express  the  ideas  of  cohesion, 
compression,  contraction.  Thus  we  have 
G.  kloben,  a  vice  or  instrument  for  holding 
fast,  the  staple  of  a  door ;  kUben,  to 
cleave,  stick,  cling,  take  hold  of;  Du. 
klobber-saen^  coagulated  cream,  cream 
run  to  lumps;  klebber^  klibber^  klubber, 
birdlime,  g^m,  substances  of  a  sticky 
nature  ;  E.  dial.clibby^  sticky — Hal. ;  Sw. 
klibbf  viscosity  ;'  klibba^  to  glue,  to  stick 
to. 

The  E.  clamp  desig^tes  anything  used 
for  the  purpose  of  holding  things  together ; 
Du.  klampen^  to  hook  things  together, 
hold  with  a  hook  or  buckle,  hold,  seize, 
apprehend  ;  klampe^  klamme,  hook,  claw, 
cramp,  buckle  ;  klamp^  klam^  tenacious, 
sticky,  and  hence  moist,  clammy.  To 
clafne^  to  stick  or  glue. — B.  E.  dial  to 
clam,  clem,  to  pinch,  and  hence  to  pinch 
with  hunger,  to  starve,  also  to  clog  up,  to 
glue,  to  daub— HaL  ;  Du.  klemmen,  to 
pinch,  compress,  strain ;  klem-vom^  or 
klamP'Vogel,  a  bird  of  prey,  a  hawk.  AS. 
clam,  bandage,  bond,  clasp,  prison.  G. 
klamnjLy  pinching,  strait,  narrow,  pressed 
close  or  hard  together,  solid,  massy, 
viscous,  clanmiy ;  klammer,  a  cramp, 
brace,  cramp-iron,  holdfast. 

To  ClamDer.— Climb.  These  words 
are  closely  connected  with  clamp.  To 
clamber  is  properly  to  clutch  oneself  up, 
to  mount  up  by  catching  hold  with  the 
hands  or  claws.  G.  klammem,  to  fasten 
with  cramp-irons,  to  hold  fast  with  the 
hands  or  daws  ;  Dan.  klamre,  to  clamp, 
to  grasp. 

In  like  manner  Du.  klemmen,  to  hold 
tight,  to  pinch,  klemmen,  klimmen,  to 
chnib.  OE.  diver,  E.  dial  clover,  a  claw  ; 
Dan.  klavre,  to  claw  oneself  up,  to  climb. 
G.  kleben,  to  cleave  or  stick,  Swiss  kldbem, 
klebem,  to  climb ;  Bav.  klatten,  a  claw, 
G.  klette,  a  burr,  Swiss  kUtten,  G.  klettem, 
to  climb,  clamber.  Dan.  klynge,  to  cling, 
cluster,  crowd ;  klynge  sig  op,  to  clutch 
or  cling  oneself  up,  to  climb.  The  Fr. 
grimper,  to  climb,  is  a  nasalised  form  of 
gripper,  to  seize,  gripe,  grasp. 

Glamour.  The  equivalent  of  Lat. 
clamor,  but  perhaps  not  directly  from  it, 
as  the  word  is  common  to  the  Celtic  and 
Gothic  races.  Sw.  klammer,  Gael  dam- 
ras,  clambar,  glambar,  uproar,  brawL 
See  Claim. 

Olamp.    See  Clam. 

Claii.  A  small  tribe  subject  to  a  single 
chief.  From  GaeL  clann,  children,  de- 
scendants, i.  e.  descendants  of  a  common 
ancestor,    w.  planl  (the  w../  correspond- 
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ing  regularly  to  Gael,  c),  offspring,  chil- 
dren. The  same  word  is  probably 
exhibited  in  the  Lat.  dientes,  who  occu- 
pied a  position  with  respect  to  their 
Patronus,  closely  analogous  to  that  of  the 
Scottish  clansmen  towards  their  chie€ 
Manx  clean,  children,  descendants ;  dun- 
ney,  of  the  children. 

Clandostixie.  Lat.  clandesHnus,  from 
clam,  privately,  and  that  from  alo,  to 
conceal  The  root  which  gives  rise  to 
Lat.  celo  produces  Fin.  salata,  to  hide, 
conceal,  whence  sala,  anything  hidden, 
of  which  the  locative  case,  saloon,  is  used 
in  the  sense  of  secretly,  in  a  hidden  place, 
as  the  Lat  clam,    Salainen,  clandestine. 

Claxig. — Olank. — Olixik.  These  axe 
imitations  of  a  loud,  clear  sound,  adopted 
in  many  languages.  Lat.  clangor,  the 
sound  of  the  trumpet ;  G.  klong,  a  sound, 
tone,  resonance ;  klingen,  to  gingle,  dink, 
tingle,  tinkle,  sound.  E.  dang,  a  loud 
sound  ;  clank,  a  sound  made  by  a  lighter 
object ;  clink,  a  sound  made  by  a  still 
snialler  thing ;  the  clank  of  irons,  dink 
of  money ;  Du.  klank,  sound,  accent, 
rumour. — Halma.  GaeL  gliong,  tingle^ 
ring  as  metal,  clang. 

Clap.  An  imitation  of  the  sound 
made  by  the  collision  of  haid  or  flat 
things,  as  the  clapping  of  hands.  Dan. 
klappre,  to  chatter  (as  the  teeth  with 
cold;  ;  G.  klappen,  to  do  anything  with  a 
dap;  klopfen,  to  knock,  to  beat.  Du. 
klappen,  kleppen,  to  clap,  rattle,  chatter, 
beat,  sound;  kleppe,  klippe,  a  ratde; 
kleppe,  a  whip,  a  trap,  a  noose ;  klepel, 
kluppd,  a  stick,  club ;  Bohem.  klepati, 
to  knock,  tattle,  chatter,  tremble ;  Russ. 
kUpanie,  beating,  knoclang. 

To  clap  in  E.  is  used  in  the  sense  of 
doing  anything  suddenly,  to  clap  on, 
dap  up. 

ulapper.  A  clapper  of  conies,  a  place 
underground  where  rabbits  breed. — B. 
Fr.  clapier,  a  heap  of  stones,  &c.,  where- 
unto  tney  retire  themselves,  or  ^as  our 
clapper)  a  court  walled  about  ana  full  of 
nests  of  boards  and  stones,  for  tame 
conies. — Cot 

Lang,  clap,  a  stone  ;  clapaSj  dapii,  a 
heap  of  stones  or  other  things  piled  up 
without  order.  'Pourta  las  pf^iros  as 
clapas,'  to  take  coals  to  Newcastle. 
Hence  the  Fr.  clapier,  originally  a  heap 
of  large  stones,  the  cavities  of  which 
afford^  rabbits  a  secure  breeding  place, 
then  applied  to  any  artificial  breeding 
place  for  rabbits. 

The  proper  meaning  of  the  foregoing 
clap  is  simply  a  lump,  from  the  w.  ckp^ 
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clammy  a  lump,  mass,  the  primary  origin 
of  which  is  preserved  in  Lang,  ci^a^ 
chpa^  to  knock.  Prov.  dap^  a  heap, 
mass. — Rayn. 

Claret.  Fr.  vin  clairet^  vin  claret^ 
cbret  wine. — Cot  Commonly  made,  he 
tells  us,  of  white  and  red  grapes  mingled 
together.  From  dtdrety  somewhat  clear, 
1.  e.  with  a  reddish  tint,  but  not  the  full 
red  of  ordinary  red  wine.  Eau  dairette^ 
a  water  made  of  aquavitse,  cinnamon, 
and  old  red  rose-water.  Du.  klaeretj 
vinum  belvolum,  subrubidum,  rubellum. 
It  dkiarelio.—Yi^L 

Clarion. — darinet.  Sp.  dartn^  trum- 
pet, stop  of  an  organ.  It  Marino^  a 
damm  of  a  trumpet — Fr.  dairon^  a  cla- 
rion, a  kind  of  small,  straight-mouthed, 
and  shrill-sounding  trumpet  Fr.  dair, 
It  Mora  clear.  Sp  darinadoy  applied 
to  animals  having  bells  in  their  harness. 

Claah.  Imitative  of  the  sound  of  wea- 
pons striking  together.  Du.  kletse^  ictus 
resonans,  fragor ;  Lang.  daSy  the  sound 
of  bells  rung  in  a  volley  to  give  notice  of 
the  passage  of  a  corpse ;  souna  de  classes^ 
to  nng  in  such  a  manner  for  the  dead. 
In  E.  it  is  called  damming,  Fr.  glasy 
noise,  crying,  bawling,  also  a  knell  for  die 
dead.  G.  klatscheny  an  imitation  of  the 
sound  made  by  striking  with  the  hand 

Spiinst  a  partition,  wall,  &c.  If  such  a 
ow  sound  finer  or  clearer  it  is  called 
kUtsck;  klitsch-klatsch  I  pitsck-fatsch  I 
— thwick-thwack.  —  K&ttner.  Klatsch- 
hucksey  a  pop-gun ;  klatschty  a  lash,  flap, 
clap ;  kiaUchifiy  to  do  anything  with  a 
sound  of  the  foregoing  description,  to 
patter,  chatter,  clatter,  blab.  Pol  kiosk  I 
Plask  /  thwick,  thv^ck  ;  klasktUy  to  clap ; 
kiosk  bUtOy  the  cracking  of  a  whip.  It  cni- 
a£s;(7,  fracas,  uproar;  Sp.  r^Ar^/ar,  to  crack 
a  whip,  &C.    Gr.  kXo^m,  to  clash  as  arms. 

Olaap.  Related  to  dip  as  grasp  to 
frip  or  gripe.  But  dasp  or  dt^se^  as  it 
IS  written  oy  Chaucer,  is  probably  by 
direct  imitation  from  the  sound  of  a 
metal  fiaistening,  as  we  sp^Jc  of  the  snap 
of  a  bracelet  tor  a  fastening  that  shuts 
*  with  a  snapping  sound,  or  as  G.  scknallty 
a  clasp,  buckle,  locket  of  a  door,  from 
uknaUeny  to  snap.  Du.  gaspe^  ghespe^ 
fibula,  ansa. 

Claas.  Lat  dassisy  a  distribution  of 
things  into  groups.  Originally  dasis. 
Identical  with  ON.  kl€uiy  Sw.  Dan.  klase^ 
a  hunch,  assembly,  cluster.  Eyakiasiy 
insularum  nexus ;  skerionklasiy  syrtium 
junctuia.  Du.  kUs,  kloU  globus,  spluera. 
-KiL 

Clatter.    From  the  imitation  of  the 
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sound  of  a  knock  by  the  syllable  dot^ 
equivalent  to  dock  or  dap,  Du.  kla- 
tereny  to  rattle  ;  kloterbussey  as  G.  klatsch" 
biichsty  a  pop-gun. 

Clause.  Lat.  dousuloy  an  ending, 
thence  a  definite  head  of  an  edict  or  law, 
a  complete  sentence.  From  daudoy  clou- 
sumy  to  shut,  to  end. 

Clavicle.  The  collar-bone,  from  the 
resemblance  to  a  key,  Lat  dovisy  as 
Mod.Gr.  tkitlBly  a  key  ;  kXai^mI  tw  v^imoQ^ 
the  collar-bone. 

Claw. — Clew.  The  origin  of  both 
these  words  seems  to  be  a  form  of  the 
same  class  with  w.  dob,  a  lump  ;  Russ. 
dui^y  a  ball,  pellet ;  Lat.  globus y  a  sphere  ; 
gleboy  a  clod.  The  b  readily  passes  into 
an  m  on  the  one  hand,  and  through  v 
into  2lwox  u  on  the  other.  Thus  from 
Lat  globus  we  have  glomus  in  the  re- 
stricted sense  of  a  ball  of  thread,  and  the 
same  modification  of  meaning  is  expressed 
by  the  Du.  klauWy  klouwe  (KiL),  E.  dew. 

We  have  explained  under  Clamp  the 
way  in  which  the  notion  of  a  mass  or 
solid  lump  is  connected  with  those  of  co- 
hesion, compression,  contraction.  Thus 
from  damPy  dimPy  dumPy  in  the  sense  of 
a  mass  or  lump,  we  pass  to  the  E.  damPy 
to  fasten  together  ;  Du.  klampey  klamnUy 
a  buckle,  hook,  nail,  claw  (what  fastens 
together,  pulls,  seizes)  ;  klampvoghely  a 
hawk,  a  bird  with  powerful  talons. 

In  the  same  way  must  be  explained  the 
use  of  the  Du.  klauwey  klouwey  in  the 
sense  both  of  a  ball  and  also  of  a  claw. 
The  form  deWy  which  signifies  a  ball  in 
E.,  is  used  in  Sc.  in  the  sense  of  a  claw. 
To  dew  up  a  sail  is  to  fasten  it  up,  to 
draw  it  up  into  a  bunch.  To  deWy  to 
cleave,  to  fasten.  —  Jam.  Analogous 
forms  are  the  Du.  kleeveuy  klijveUy  kleueuy 
whence  kleuery  ivy,  from  clinging  to  the 
tree  which  supports  it  In  the  same  way 
is  formed  the  OE.  divery  a  claw. 

Ich  habbe  bile  stif  and  strange 
And  gode  clivers  sharp  and  longe. 

Owl  and  Nightingale,  969. 

A  diver  or  daw  is  that  by  which  we 
deave  to,  dew  or  fasten  upon  a  thing. 

With  mvs  he  wes  swa  wmbesete — 
He  m^cht  na  way  get  sawft^» 
Na  with  stavis,  na  with  stanis. 
Than  thai  wald  cUw  upon  his  bcmis. 

Wyntoun  in  Jam. 

The  root  appears  in  Lat  under  three 
modifications ;  davOy  a  club  or  massy 
stick,  davusy  a  nail,  from  its  use  in  fast- 
ening things  together,  and  davisy  a  key, 
orieinally  a  crooked  nail.  So  PoL  klucXy 
a   key,  kluczka^  a  little    hook;    Serv. 
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klutsch,  a  key,  hook,  bend  in  a  stream, 
identical  in  sound  and  nearly  so  in  mean- 
ing with  the  E.  clutch,  a  claw  or  talon. 

Clay.  — Olag.  — Claggy.  as.  clag, 
sticky  earth,  clay  ;  E.  dial,  to  clag  ox  clog, 
to  stick  or  adhere ;  cloggy,  cloggy,  cUdg^, 
sticky  ;  dags,  bogs  ;  Da.  klag,  kUg,  vis- 
cous, sticky ;  klag,  klag,  kleg,  mud,  loam. 
See  Clog. 

Glean.  The  proper  meaning  of  the 
word  is  shining,  polished,  as  Lat  nitidus, 
clean,  from  tiiUre,  to  shine.  ON.  glan, 
shine,  polish  ;  Gael,  glan,  radiant,  bright, 
clear,  clean,  pure ;  w.  gldn,  clean,  pure. 
The  word  is  fundamentally  connected 
with  forms  like  the  ON.  glitta,  Sc.  gleit, 
to  shine ;  ON.  glitnir,  splendid ;  G.  glatt, 
polished,-  sleek,  smooth,  pretty,  neat 
The  introduction  of  the  nasal  gives  rise 
to  forms  like  Sc.  glint,  glent,  a  flash, 
glance ;  Da.  glindse,  glandse,  to  glitter, 
shine ;  whence  it  is  an  easv  step  to  forms 
ending  in  a  simple  nasal,  as  ON.  and 
Celtic  glan. 

Clear.  Lat.  clarus,  ON.  klar,  clear, 
clean,  pure.  This  is  probably  one  of  the 
words  applicable  to  the  phenomena  of 
sight,  that  are  primarily  derived  from 
those  of  hearing,  as  explained  under 
Brilliant.  G.  klirren,  Dan.  klirre,  to 
clink,  gn^S^^)  clash,  give  a  shrill  sound  ; 
Ir.  glbr,  a  noise,  voice,  speech  ;  gldram, 
to  sound  or  make  a  noise ;  glor-mhor, 
glorious,  famous,  celebrated ;  hlor,  dear, 
neat,  clean. 

Cleat.  A  piece  of  wood  fastened  on 
the  yard-arm  of  a  ship,  to  keep  the  ropes 
from  slipping  off  the  yard ;  also  pieces  of 
wood  to  nisten  anything  to. — B.  A  piece 
of  iron  worn  on  shoes  by  country  people. 
Probably  a  modification  of  the  word 
clout,  Du.  kluit,  kluyte,  a  lump,  pellet. 
AS.  cleot,  clut,  a  plate,  clout.  A  date  is 
the  thin  plate  of  iron  worn  as  a  shoe  by 
racers.  The  cleats  of  the  yard-arms  are 
probably  so  named  from  a  similar  piece 
of  iron  at  the  extremity  of  an  axletree, 
provincially  termed  clout.  The  clout  of 
iron  nailed  on  the  end  of  an  axletree. — 
Torriano.    Axletree  clouts, — Wilbraham. 

To  Cleave.  This  word  is  used  in  two 
opposite  senses,  viz.  i.  to  adhere  or  cling 
to,  and,  2.  to  separate  into  parts.  In  the 
former  sense  we  have  G.  kleben,  Du. 
kleeven,  klijven,  to  stick  to,  to  fasten  ;  E. 
dial  clibby,  Du.  kleeing,  kleverig,  sticky. 
From  dob,  a  lump^  a  mass.    See  Clam. 

2.  The  double  signification  of  the  word 
seems  to  arise  from  the  two  opposite 
ways  in  which  we  may  conceive  a  cluster 
to  be  composed,  either  by  the  coherence 
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of  a  number  of  separate  objects  in  one, 
or  by  the  division  of  a  single  lump  or 
block  into  a  number  of  separate  paits. 
Thus  from  G.  kloben,  a  mass,  lump,  or 
bundle  (W>f  kloben  Jlachs,  a  bunch  of 
flax),  kloben,  klieben,  to  cleave.  When 
an  object  is  simply  cleft,  the  two  parts  of 
it  cleave  together.  Du.  klaue,  a  deft, 
klouen,  chaps  in  the  skin,  klouen^  kUeuen^ 
to  chink,  cleave,  spht.^-KiL  The  Dan. 
uses  kleebe  in  the  sense  of  adhering,  klifve 
in  that  of  splitting.  The  Dan.  klov,  a 
tongs,  bears  nearly  the  same  relation  to 

both  senses.  Sw.  klafwa,  G.  kloben,  a 
vice,  a  billet  of  wood  cleft  at  one  end. 
The  designation  may  either  be  derived 
from  the  instrument  being  used  in  pinch- 
ing, holding  together,  or  from  being  di- 
vided into  two  parts.  Sc  doff,  a  fissure, 
the  fork  of  the  body,  or  of  a  tree. 

The  same  opposition  of  meanings  is 
found  in  other  cases,  as  the  Du.  klincke, 
a  cleft  or  fissure,  and  Dan.  klinke,  to 
rivet  or  fasten  together  the  parts  of  a 
cracked  dish ;  Du.  klinken,  to  fasten 
together ;  E.  clench.  Compare  also  Fr. 
river,  to  fasten,  to  clench,  E.  rivet,  and 
E.  rive,  to  tear  or  cleave  asunder,  rift,  a 
cleft 

Cleft  Du.  kluft,  Sw.  klyft,  a  fissure 
or  division ;  G.  klufthoh,  cloven  wood. 
See  Qeave. 

Clement. — Clemency.  Lat.  cUmens, 
calm,  gentle,  mercifuL 

To  Clench.— dineh.  Sw.  klinka,  G. 
klinken,  to  clinch ;  OHG,gaklankian,  con- 
serere ;  antklankjan,  to  unloose  (the  strap 
of  one's  shoe) ;  Bav.  klank,  klankelein, 
a  noose,  loop ;  Du.  klinken,  to  fasten. 
'Andromeda  was  aan  rots  geklonkem^ 
was  nailed  to  a  rock.  OmSlinken,  to 
dinch  a  naiL — Halma.  Da.  klinke,  a 
rivet 

The  word  may  be  explained  from  the 
original  klinken,  to  clink  or  sound,  in 
two  ways,  viz.  :  as  signifying  something 
done  by  the  stroke  of  a  hammer.  Du. 
klink,  a  blow ;  dat  was  en  bewys  van 
klink,  that  was  a  striking  proof,  that  was 
a  clincher.  Die  zaak  is  al  geklonken,  the 
business  is  finished  off,  is  fast  and  sure. 
Or  the  notion  of  fastening  may  be  at- 
tained indirectly  through  the  figure  of  a 
door-latch.  G.  klinke,  Fr.  danche,  dinquet 
(Cot.),  the  latch  of  a  door,  seem  fonned 
from  the  clinking  of  the  latch,  as  Fr. 
cliguet,  a  latch,  from  cliquer,  diqueter,  to 
clack  or  rattle.  And  the  latch  of  a  door 
affords  a  very  natural  type  of  the  act  of 
fastening. 

To  Clepe.    To  calL    From  de^^  the 
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sound  of  a  blow.    Du.  klepptHy  crepare, 

crepitare,  pulsare,  sonaie.    De  klok  kUp- 

pen,  to  sound  an  alarm  ;   klappen^  to 

dap,  crack,  crackle,  to  talk  as  a  parrot, 

to  tattle,  chat,  chatter,  to  confess ;  G. 

klaffen^  to  prate,  chatter,  babble,  to  tell 

tales.    AS.  cUopiaHy  cfypian^  to  cry,  call, 

speak,  say.    Sc.  cl^^  to  tattle,  chatter, 

prattle,  call,  name. 

Ne  every  appd  that  is  fidre  at  ive 
Ne  is  not  gode^  vbat  so  men  clafpe  or  crie. 

Chaucer. 

Clerk.  —  Glerioal  —  Clergy.  Lat 
cUnts,  the  clergy;  cUricus^  Sp.  clerigo^ 
one  of  the  der^,  a  clerk ;  clerecia,  Uie 
dergy,  which  m  Mid.Lat.  would  have 
been  dericia^  whence  Fr.  clerg^,  as  from 
cUridOf  one  admitted  to  the  tonsure,  Fr. 
cMfimf  cUrjan,  The  ori^  is  the  Gr. 
cX%oc^  a  lot,  from  the  way  m  which  Mat- 
thias was  elected  by  lot  to  the  apostle- 
ship.  In  I  Peter  v.  3,  the  elders  are  ex- 
horted to  feed  the  flock  of  God, '  not  as 
being  lords  over  God's  heritage,'  ^i|d'  mc 
coronfifvimc  tmv  tXiipttv^  '  neither  as 
having  lordship  in  the  clergie, — ^Wiclif 
inR. 

dew.  Commonly  derived  from  de- 
liver,  which  is  used  in  Scotch  and  N.  E. 
in  the  sense  of  active,  nimble.  The 
sound  of  an  initial  iii  and  g/  or  ci  are 
easilv  confounded.  But  the  Dan.  dial, 
has  bovir,  klever^  in  precisely  the  same 
sense  as  the  £.  clever,  Det  er  en  klbver 
kerly  that  is  a  clever  fellow.  Klbver  i 
wiUMden,  ready  of  speech.  The  word  is 
probably  denved  from  the  notion  of 
seizing, as  Lat.  rafiidus  from  rapio^oj  Sc. 
^g,  <|uick  of  perception,  clever,  quick 
u  motion,  expeditious,  from  Gael  glaCy 
to  seize,  to  catch.  The  Sc.  has  also 
deik,  cUky  cleuck^  clukty  clook  (identical 
with  E.  clutch),  SL  hook,  a  hold,  claw  or 
tabn ;  to  clck  or  cleik,  to  catch,  snatch, 
and  hence  cletJtf  cleuck,  lively,  agile, 
dever,  dexterous,  light-fingered.  One  is 
said  10  he  cleuch  of  his  fingers  who  lifts 
a  thing  so  cleverly  that  bystanders  do 
not  observe  it— Jam.  Now  the  OE.  had 
a  forai,  diver,  a  claw  or  clutch,  exactlv 
corresponding  to  the  Sc.  cleik,  cluik, 
whence  perhaps  the  adjective  clever  in 
the  sense  of  snatching,  catching,  in  the 
same  way  as  the  Sc.  cleik^  clench,  above 
inentioned. 

The  bisiaft  (biumd)  bissy  but  rebuik 
Scho  was  so  cUverus  of  her  cluik, 
His  \t^  he  might  oot  longer  bniik, 
Scho  held  them  at  ane  hint. 

Dunbar  in  Jam. 

dew.-Cln©.    A  ball  of  thread;  ori- 
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ginally  from  dob  (extant  in  w.  clob^  a 
hump,  Lat  globus,  a  sphere,  &c.),  a  lump. 
Hence  Lat  glomus,  a  ball  of  twine,  Du. 
kUmwe,  a  ball  of  yam,  a  clew.  See 
Claw,  Clam. 

Gliiok. — Oliokat.  Click  represents  a 
thinner  sound  than  clack,  as  a  click  with 
the  tongue,  the  click  of  a  latch  or  a 
trigger.  It  is  then  applied  to  such  a 
short  quick  movement  as  produces  a 
click  or  a  snap,  or  an  object  character^ 
ized  by  a  movement  of  such  a  nature. 
Du.  klikklakken,  to  clack,  click ;  klikker, 
a  mill-clack ;  kliket,  klinket,  a  wicket  or 
little  door  easily  moving  to  and  fro  ;  Fr. 
cliquer,  to  clack,  clap,  clatter,  click  it, 
cliqueUe,  a  clicket  or  clapper,  a  child's 
rattle,  or  clack  ;  cliauet,  the  knocker  of  a 
door,  a  lazar's  clicket  or  clapper. — Cot. 
Rouchi  cliche,  a  latch ;  clichet,  a  tumbril, 
cart  that  tilts  over,  and  (with  the  nasal) 
clincher,  to  move,  to  stir,  corresponding 
to  Fr.  digner,  to  wiqIc  Boh.  klika,  a 
latch,  a  tngger,  G.  klinke,  klinge,  a  latch. 

We  have  the  notion  of  a  short  quick 
movement  in  £.  dial,  dick,  clink,  a  smart 
blow  (Mrs  Baker) ;  dekc,  dick,  to  snatch, 
catch,  seize  (HaL) ;  Norm,  dicker,  frap* 
per  rudement  tme  personne. — ^Vocab.  de 
Bral. 

Client.    See  Can. 

CliiC  AS.  clif,  clyf,  littus,  ripa,  rupes ; 
scoren  clif,  abrupta  rupes ;  cliof,  clif" 
stanas,  cautes,  precipices,  from  clifian^ 
diofian,  to  cleave.  ON.  klif,  a  cleft  in  a 
rock  ;  hamraklif,  syn.  with  hantarskard, 
a  cleft  or  rift  in  a  Qiamari)  high  rock, 
precipice.  ON.  skard,  it  must  be  ob^ 
served,  is  NE.  scar,  a  cliff,  Bav.  stein- 
kluppen,  cleft  in  a  rocE  Du.  kUppe^ 
klifpe,  rock,  cliff,  cave ;  Da.  klippe,  rock. 
Sw.  diaL  klaiv,  klev,  kliv,  as  Sc.  cleugh, 
a  precipice,  rugged  ascent,  narrow  hollow 
between  precipitous  banks ;  OE.  dough,  a 
kind  of  breach  down  the  side  of  a  hill 
(Verstegan),  rima  ouaedam  vel  fissura  ad 
montis  clivum  vel  declivum. — Somner. 
Du.  kloof,  cleft,  ravine,  cleft  of  a  hilL 

Olimat^.  Lat  clima,  climate,  region ; 
Gr.  cXifia,  -roc  (from  cXi'yw,  to  bend,  sink, 
ver^e),  an  inclination,  declivity,  slope ;  a 
region  or  tract  of  country  considered 
with  respect  to  its  inclination  towards 
thepole,  and  hence  climate,  temperature. 

Cliinaz.  Gr.  cX/fiaC,  a  Isidder,  a  figure 
in  rhetoric^  implying  an  advance  or  in- 
crease in  force  or  interest  in  each  sue* 
cessive  member  of  a  discourse  until  the 
highest  is  attained. 

Climb.    See  Clamber. 

To  Clixicli.    See  Qench. 
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-olixi6.  Gr.  cXcW,  to  slope  or  make 
slant,  incline,  bend ;  I^t.  clino^  -^atum,  to 
incline,  bow.  AS.  kliniany  OHG.  hiinen, 
to  lean.  Decline^  tp  bend  downwards  ; 
recline^  to  lean  backwards,  &c. 

To  Oling.  To  stick  to,  to  form  one 
mass  with,  also  to  form  a  compact  mass, 
and  so  to  contract,  to  shrink  up,  to  wither. 
AS.  clingan^  to  wither.  A  Sussex  peasant 
speaks  of  a  '  clung  bat,'  for  a  diy  stick. 
*Till  famine  cling  thee.'— Shaks.  PLD. 
klingen^  klungeln^  verklungeln^  to  shrink 
up. 

We  have  often  observed  that  in  verbs 
like  clings  clung,  where  the  present  has 
a  thin  vowel,  the  participial  form  is  the 
nearer  to  the  original  root.  In  the  pre- 
sent case  the  origin  must  be  sought  m  a 
form  like  mhg.  klunge^  klungeliny  Swiss 
klungeUy  a  ball  of  thread  \  ^glungelin, 
clobulus'  (GL  in  Schmeller) ;  Sw.  dial. 
klunk,  a  lump  ;  G.  fclunker,  a  lump,  tuft, 
clot,  whence  E.  clinker^  a  lump  of  half- 
fused  matter  which  clogs  up  the  bars  of 
a  furnace.  Da.  klynge,  a  cluster,  knot ; 
klyngCy  to  cluster,  to  crowd  together ; 
klynge  sig  ved,  to  cling  to  a  thing.  E. 
dial,  to  clungty  to  crowd  or  squeeze ; 
dungy,  sticky. — HaL 

Gunk.  The  noise  of  a  blow  that  gives 
a  sound  of  a  high  note.  G.,  Du.  klinken, 
Sw.  klinka,  to  sound  sharp,  to  ring.  See 
Clang.  In  imitative  words  the  same  idea 
is  freciuently  expressed  by  a  syllable  with 
an  initial  cl,  and  a  similar  syllable  with- 
out the  /.  Thus  chink  is  also  used  for  a 
shrill  sound.  So  we  have  clatter  and 
chatter  in  the  same  sense  ;  Gael  gliong, 
and  Y^gingle;  Fr.  quincailler,  Norman  r/in- 
caillery  a  tinnum.  The  E.  clink  was  for- 
merly used  like  chink  in  the  sense  of  a 
crack,  because  things  in  cracking  utter  a 
sharp  sound.  Du.  klincke,  rima,  parva 
ruptura,  fissura,  Ang.  clinke,—Yi^ 

To  Clip.  I.  To  cut  with  shears,  from 
the  clapping  or  snapping  sound  made  by 
the  collision  of  the  blades,  as  to  snip  in 
the  same  sense  from  snap,  G.  klippen, 
to  clink ;  auf-  und  zuk-Uppeny  to  open  and 
shut  with  a  snap  ;  kUppchen,  knippchen, 
a  fillip  or  rap  with  the  fingers  ;  knippen, 
schnippen,  to  snap  or  fillip  ;  schnippeny  to 
snip.  ON.,  Sw.  klipSa,  to  clip,  Sw.  klippa, 
also  to  wink ;  ON^  ilippur^  E.  dial  clips, 
shears.  ^ 

2.  The  collision  of  two  sharp  edges 
leads  to  the  notion  not  always  of  complete 
separation,  but  sometimes  merely  of  pmch- 
ing  or  compression.  Thus  to  nip  is  either 
to  separate  a  small  portion  or  merely  to 
pinch.    G.  knippeny  to  snap ;  kneipen,  to 
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pinch.  In  a  similar  way  Swiss  kluhen, 
to  snap ;  klUben,  klupen,  to  pinch;  klupe, 
tongs,  daw,  clutch,  pinch,  difficulty ;  G. 
kluppe,  a  clip  or  split  piece  of  wood  for 
pinching  the  testicles  of  a  sheep  or  a 
dog's  tail,  met.  pinch,  straits,  difficulty. 
Sw.  dial,  klipa,  to  pinch,  nip,  compress ; 
kldpp,  a  clog  or  fetter  for  a  beast ;  Du. 
kleMe,  klippe,  knippe,  a  snare,  fetter. 

Clique.  Fr.  clique,  G.  klicke,  a  faction, 
party,  gang.  '  Das  volk  hat  sich  in  split- 
ten,  klubben  und  klicken  aufgeloset' 
From  PLD.  klak,  klik,  kliks,  a  separate 
portion,  especially  of  something  soft  or 
clammy.  Een  kliks  better,  a,  lump  of 
butter.    Bi  klik  un  klak,  by  bits. 

-diy-.  Lat.  clivus,  a  rising  gnnmd, 
hill ;  declivis,  sloping  downwards ;  ac- 
clivis,  sloping  upwards ;  proclivis,  sloping 
forwards,  disposed  to  a  thing. 

Cloak.  Flem.  klocke,  toga,  pallium, 
toga  muliebris. — KiL  Bohem.  kick,  a  wo- 
man's mantle  ;  kukla,  a  hood.  Walach. 
gluga ,  a  hood,  hooded  cloak,  w.  cockl, 
a  mantle.     See  Cowl. 

Clock.  Fr.  cloche,  G.  glocke,  Du. 
klocke,  a  belL  Before  the  use  of  docks 
it  was  the  custom  to  make  known  the 
hour  by  striking  on  a  bell,  whence  the 
hour  of  the  day  was  designated  as  three, 
four  of  the  bell,  as  we  now  say  three  or 
four  o'clock.  It  is  probable  then  that 
clocks  were  introduced  into  England  from 
the  Low  Countries,  where  this  species  of 
mechanism  seems  to  have  inherited  the 
name  of  the  bell  which  previously  per- 
formed the  same  office.  Sw.  klocka,  a 
bell,  a  clock. 

The  word  clock  is  a  variation  of  cUuk^ 
being  derived  from  a  representation  of 
the  sound  made  by  a  blow,  at  first  proba- 
bly on  a  wooden  board,  which  is  still  used 
for  the  purpose  of  calling  to  service  in  the 
Greek  church.  Senr.  klepalo,  the  board 
used  for  the  foregoing  purpose  in  the 
Servian  churches,  G.  brett-glocke,  from 
klepati,  to  clap  or  clack,  to  beat  on  the 
board.  Esthon.  kolkma  (with  transposi- 
tion of  the  vowel,  related  to  clock,  as  G. 
kolbe  to  E.  club),  to  strike,  to  beat,  kol- 
kima,  to  make  a  loud  noise,  kolki-laud,  a 
board  on  which  one  beats  for  the  purpose 
of  calling  the  family  to  meals.    Bofaem. 

hluk,  noise,  outcry,  hluceti,  to  resoond. 
ON.  klaka,  clangere.  Gael  clag,  Ir.  ch- 
gaim,  to  make  a  noise,  ring  ;  clog,  clof^ 
a  belL  Swiss  klokken,  klog^^  toluiock. 
*  Clod.--Clot.  The  notion  of  a  loose 
moveable  substance,  as  thick  or  curdled 
liquids,  or  bagging  clothes,  is  often  ex- 
pressed by  forms  represefiting  the  sounds 
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made  in  the  agitation  or  dashing  of  such 
bodies.  Thus  from  Swab.  Idppem^  to 
paddle  or  dabble  in  the  wet,  or  loppem^  to 
rattle  or  shake  to  and  fro,  we  pass  to  Idfh 
Perigy  watery,  lopperigy  loose,  shaky,  and 
£.  hppered  (of  milk),  curdled,  wabbling ; 
from  Du.  Mderen^  to  flounder  in  the  wet, 
to  Mberigj  gelatinous,  lobbtg,  hanging 
loose  and  fiiU,  E.  loblolly^  thick  spoon 
meat ;  from  Du.  sldbberen^  slobberen^  to 
sup  up  liquid  food,  to  flap  as  loose  clothes, 
or  E.  slobheTy  slop^  to  spill  liquids,  we  pass 
to  s.  dial,  slab^  slob^  loose  mud,  and  Du. 
slobbe^  loose  trowsers,  slops ;  from  Du. 
shddtren^G,  scklottem^  to  wabble,  dangle, 
hang  loose,  Bav.  schiatUm,  to  rattle, 
sckUttemy  to  slop  or  spill  liouids,  we  pass 
to  Schlatter^  schlott^  mud,  oirt,  schlotteTy 
thick  sour  milk,  Swiss  schlott^  gesMotter 
(as  E.  slopi)y  wide  bagging  doUies. 

Then  as  the  parts  of  a  loose  substance 
in  a  state  of  agitation  are  thrown  in  dif- 
ferent directions,  and  thus  seem  endowed 
with  separate  existence,  the  radical  sylla- 
ble of  the  word  signifying  agitation  of 
such  a  body  is  applied  to  a  portion  or 
separate  part,  in  the  first  instance  of  a 
liquid  or  loose  substance,  but  subsequently 
of^a  body  of  any  kind. 

Thus  firom  Bav.  loppern  above  men- 
tioned may  be  explained  Fr.  loppe^  hpin^ 
a  lump ;  from  Du.  lobberen^  E.  /0^,alaige 
lump.  The  origin  of  clod  and  clot  is  to 
be  found  in  forms  Uke  Du.  klcUeretiy  to 
rattle,  to  dash  like  heavy  rain,  klolerspaen^ 
a  rattle,  kloteren^  tuditare,  pulsare  crebro 
ictu  (KiL),  and  thence  to  clot  or  curdle  as 
milk.  Klcttermelck,  clotted  milk ;  klotUy 
a  dod.  '  I  chdeU^  figcr,  congeler.  I  clod- 
der  like  whey  or  blode  whan  it  is  colde. 
I  cloddi^  I  go  into  heapes  or  peces  as 
the  yerthe  doth,  je  amoncele.' — Palsgr. 
Again  we  have  Swiss  klotten^  klottem^  to 
nittle,  khten^  kloden^  to  dabble,  tramp  in 
wet  or  mire,  klot^  klod^  Du.  kladde^  a  blot, 
splash,  spot  of  dirt,  lump  of  mud  on  the 
dothes ;  Dan.  klat^  a  spot,  blot,  clot, 
hunp,  dab. 

Id  the  same  way  Dan.  pludre,  to  paddle 
in  the  wet,  is  connected  ^mxh  mudder^ 
mire,  Fr.  bloutre^  and  Gael  plod,  a  clod  ; 
Swab,  moizcn,  to  dabble,  paddle,  with 
Fr.  wuftUy  a  dod. 

To  Olog.  To  hinder  by  the  adhesion 
of  something  cbunmy  or  heavy.  Sc. 
cloggy^  unctuous,  bespotted  with  mire; 
claggock^  a  dirty  wench  ;  £.  dial  clag^  to 
stick  or  adhere  ;  claggy^  sticky ;  clag 
locks^  clotted  locks  ;  ctegger^  to  cling ; 
Dan.  klagy  mud ;  klagy  cmnmy  loam. 
The  word  is  probably  formed  on  an 
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analogous  plan  to  clod  ox  cluby  from  the 
dashing  oft  of  a  separate  portion  of  a 
liquid  or  sloppy  material  G.  klack  I 
klecfc  I  represents  the  sound  made  by  the 
fall  of  something  soft  or  liquid  (Sanaers), 
whence  klack^  kleck^  PLD.  klakk^  a  blot, 
a  portion  of  something  soft  and  adhesive, 
a  trowelful  of  mortar,  lump  of  butter, 
&c. ;  klakkefty  beklakken,  to  bedaub,  be- 
spatter. .Klak  also,  like  G.  kleck  or  lack^ 
or  Sc.  lagy  is  a  blot  on  one's  character,  an 
imputation,  aspersion. 

He  was  a  man  without  a  clag. 
His  heart  was  frank  without  a  flaw. 

MHG.  mdse  noch  klac^  neither  spot  nor 
stain.  Manx  claggerey^  a  babbler,  indi- 
cates the  use  ox  clag  to  represent  the 
dashing  of  water,  the  figure  from  which 
the  idea  of  tattling  is  conmionly  expressed. 
Russ.  klokotat,  to  bubble,  boil.  Then 
with  the  loss  of  the  initial  ^  (as  in  lump^ 
lunchy  compared  with  clumPy  cluncK)^  Sc. 
laggery^  miry;  laggerity  bemired,  en- 
cumbered ;  OE.  laggyn^  or  drablyn ; 
laggyd  or  bedrabelyd^  paludo'sus.—Pr. 
PnL  A  clog  would  thus  in  the  first  in- 
stance be  a  lump  of  something  soft,  then 
a  lump  or  unformed  mass  in  generaL 
Clogy  truncus.— Pr.  Pm.  A  YuU-clogy 
a  Christmas  log. 

A  clog  in  the  sense  of  a  wooden  sole 
may  be  considered  as  a  block  of  wood,  in 
accordance  with  It.  xocco^  a  log,  xoccoli^ 
clogs,  pattens ;  G.  klotXy  a  block,  loe, 
klotzschuky  a  clog  or  wooden  shoe ;  Mod. 
Gr.  rXJlifawy  a  log,  rXMapovy  a  clog.  Or 
the  name  may  be  taken  from  the  resem- 
blance of  a  wooden  clog  to  the  lumps  ot 
earth  which  clog  the  feet  of  one  walking 
in  soft  ground,  in  accordance  with  PLD. 
klunkemy  lumps  of  butter,  fat,  dirt,  kl'dn- 
kcHy  clogs  for  the  feet ;  klcUtk^  lump  of 
something  soft ;  Fr.  claque^  clog  or  over- 
shoe. 

Cloister,  g.  kloster^  Fr.  cloHrty  a 
monastery.  Lat.  claustrumy  from  claudo^ 
clausufHy  to  shut. 

Close,  -doee.  -clue-.  Lat.  claudo^ 
clausunty  in  comp.  -^ludo^  -^lusum,  to  shut, 
shut  up,  terminate,  end.  It.  chiuderty 
chiusOy  Fr.  clorrCy  closy  to  shut  up,  close, 
inclose,  finish ;  cloSy  a  fidd  inclosed ; 
cloSy  closed,  shut  up. 

Hence  incloscy  to  shut  in;  foreclose^ 
from  Fr.  forsy  without,  to  close  against 
one. 

Closhe.  The  game  called  ninepins, 
forbidden  by  17  £d.  IV.  Du.  klosy  a  ball, 
bowl ;  klos-baney  a  skittle-ground  ;  klos- 
seriy  to  play  at  bowls. 

ClotA.— Clothe.    AS.  clathy  cloth,  cla-^ 
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thas,  clothes  ;  G.  kieid^  ON.  kladi^  a  gar- 
ment Properly  that  which  covers  and 
keeps  one  warm.  w.  cfydy  warm,  shel- 
tered ;  lie  clydy  a  warm  place ;  dillad 
clydion^^  warm  clothes  {dUlad^  clothes). 
Bret.  kUt^  sheltered ;  Ir.  cludaim^  to  cover 
up  warm,  to  cherish,  nourish ;  cludadh^  a 
cover  or  coverture  ;  GaeL  clumkar,  cluth 
mhor^  warm,  sheltered ;  cluthaich^  cluth- 
tudaicky  clothe,  make  warm. 

Cloud.  Correctly  explained  by  Som- 
ner  as  clodded  vapours,  vapours  drawn 
into  clods  or  separate  masses. 

Vapours  whidi  now  themselves  consort 
In  several  parts,  and  closely  do  conspire, 
Clumpered  in  balls  of  clouds. — More  in  R. 

ODu.  doty  a  clod,  clote^  a  cloud  ;  '  eene 
vurige  clote^  a  fiery  cloud. — Delfortrie. 
Jt  xollay  clod,  lump  of  earth  ;  zolla  delP 
aria^  the  thick  and  scattered  clouds  in 
the  air. — FL 

So  also  from  Fr.  mattey  motley  a  clod 
or  clot,  del  mattondy  a  curdled  sky,  a  sky 
full  of  small  curdled  clouds. — Cot.  Clow- 
dySy  clods. — Coventry  Mysteries  in  Hal, 

Clout.  AS.  duty  a  patch.  The  pri- 
mary sense  is  a  blow,  as  when  we  speak 
of  a  dout  on  the  head.  Du.  klotseny  to 
strike.  Then  applied  to  a  lump  of  mate- 
rial clapped  on  or  hastily  applied  to  mend 
a  breach.  In  the  same  way  £.  botchy  to 
mend  clumsily,  from  Du.  botsetty  to  strike ; 
E.  cobble y  in  the  same  sense,  from  w.  cobiOy 
£.  coby  to  strike. 

Clove.  I.  A  kind  of  spice  resembling 
little  nails.  Du.  naegely  kruyd-nae^el 
(kruyd  =  spice) ;  G.  nageleifiy  nelke  (dim. 
of  nagely  a  nail) ;  It  cniodo  di  girofanoy 
Fr.  clou  de  giroflty  Sp.  clavo  di  espedaSy 
from  Lat.  clavusy  a  naiL 

2.  A  division  of  a  root  of  garlick.  Du. 
kluyvey  kluyfken  loocks;  P1.D.  klbvey 
klaven;  een  klaven  kruflooky  G.  eine 
spalte  knoblauchy  a  clove  of  garlick,  from 
Du.  klievefiy  PLD.  kl'dveUy  to  cleave  or 
split,  Du.  klovey  a  fissure.  It  chiodo  d* 
aglio. 

Clover.  A  plant  with  trifid  leaves. 
AS,  clcefer;  Du.  klaver;  PLD.  klevery 
from  klovetiy  to  cleave. 

Clown.  The  significations  of  a  clod 
or  lump,  of  thumping  clumsy  action,  and 
of  a  rustic  unpolished  person,  are  often 
connected.  Du.  kloetey  a  ball,  a  lump, 
block,  stock,  also  homo  obtusus,  hebes 
(Kil),  whence  the  name  of  Spenser's 
shepherd  Colin  Gout  G.  fclotZy  a  log, 
klotsigy  blockish,  loggish,  coarse,  unpol- 
ished, rustic. — Kiittner.  E,  clod  is  used 
in  both  senses ;  of  a  lump  of  earth  and 
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an  awkward  rustic.  Du.  klontey  a  dot  or 
clod ;  fcloefty  a  ball  of  twine ;  Dan.  Uutulst 
E.  dial,  clunch^  N.Fris.  klonney  a  down, 
bumkin. 

As  the  initial  c  is  easily  lost  from  many 
of  these  words  beginning  with  r/ (com- 
pare dogy  logy  dumpy  lumPy  clunck, 
lunch)y  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that 
clown  is  identical  with  lown^  and  ckut 
with  lout. 

This  loutish  clown  issuch  that  jrou  neiersaw 
so  ill-ikvored  a  vixor. — Sidney  in  K. 

To  Cloy.  From  clo^y  a  thick  mass. 
Fr.  endoyer  (to  stop  with  a  dog  or  plug), 
to  cloy,  choke  or  stop  up. — Cot  Apiece 
of  oixlnance  is  said  to  be  cloyed,  when 
something  has  got  into  the  touch-hole. 
The  same  consonantal  change  is  seen  in 
dagy  claggyy  sticky,  and  clayy  a  sticky, 
clammy  earth. 

The  sense  of  stopping  up  is  frequently 
expressed  by  the  word  for  a  lump  or 
bunch,  as  Fr.  bouchevy  to  stop,  from  OFr. 
bouschcy  a  bunch,  tuft.  Sw.  klumpy  a 
lump,  and  tappy  a  bunch,  wisp,  are  aJso 
usea  in  the  sense  of  a  stopper. 

Club. — Clump.  ON.  JuubbOy  JUumboy 
a  dub  or  knobbed  stick.  Sw.  dial  i/«M, 
a  lump,  knob,  clump;  klumfy  a  lump, 
clod,  clot ;  klumpfoty  a  dubfoot ;  klabby 
a  log.  w.  cloby  dobyUy  a  boss,  knob, 
lump ;  PoL  klifby  a  ball,  lump,  mass, 
klebeky  a  bobbin,  ball  of  thread  ;  Russ. 
lUul^y  a  ball,  clue. 

The  radical  sense  seems  to  be  an  un- 
formed lump  or  thick  mass,  and  the  word 
to  be  of  analogous  formation  with  dody 
doty  clogi  signifying  in  the  first  instance  a 
separate  portion  thrown  off  in  the  dashing 
of  sloppy  materials.  Fr.  dabossery  to  be- 
dash (Cot),  esdaboter  (Roquef,),  idahous- 
scTy  to  splash,  cliboteTy  to  tramp  in  the 
mud  (Pat  de  Champ.),  Rouchi  dapottfy 
to  slop.  GaeL  dabairey  a  blabber,  indi- 
cates the  application  of  the  root  dab  to 
the  splashing  of  water,  the  terms  express- 
ive of  tattling  being  mostly  taken  from 
that  figure.  Cldbary  mire,  puddle,  dirt 
Du.  klobbersaeHy  clotted  mific  or  cream, 
milk  run  to  lumps.  So  Fr.  caillebotttSy 
lumps  of  curd,  probably  from  dabotery 
but  confounded  with  caillery  to  curdle. 

G.  klubbcy  kluppey  a  bunch,  clump,  clus- 
ter, group  of  people  ;  Sw.  dial  &M,  a 
knot  of  people.  '  Das  volk  hat  sich  in 
splitten,  klubben  und  klicken  aufgel6set' 
— Sanders.  A  social  dub  was  originally 
a  group  of  people  meeting  at  set  times  for 
society.  To  club  one's  contributions  is  to 
throw  them  into  a  common  mass. 

To  Cluok.    Imitative  of  the  note  of  a 
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hen  calling  her  chickens.  Du.  kiocken, 
Yt,  ghusuTy  Lat  glocire^  Sp.  cloquear^ 
It  ceccoiarg. 

-elude,  -elus-.  Lat.  claudo^  c/ausum, 
in  com|i.  -cludOy  •clusumj  to  shut,  close, 
finish. 

Hence  conclude^  conclusion^  exclude^ 
include^  inclusive^  reclusioHy  &c.  See 
-close. 

*  Ghimp. — ^To  Clmnper.  Clumpy  a 
lamp  or  compact  ipass,  a  nasalised  form 
of  duby  as  dumper^  to  collect  in  lumps,  to 
curdle,  of  Du.  klobber  in  klobbersaen^ 
clotted  cream. 

Vvpcna-^lmmpered  in  bafls  of  donds. — ^More. 

In  the  same  way  Du.  klonte^  a,  clod 
or  lump,  and  k/onUren,  to  curdle,  are 
the  nasalised  fonns  of  Jkio/te,  2l  clod  or 
dot,  and  kloUeren^  to  curdle.  The  no- 
tion of  a  detached  mass  may  arise  either 
frcHn  the  dashing  off  of  a  portion  of  the 
wet  material,  or  from  the  shaking  into 
protuberances  of  the  liquid  surface ;  and 
the  idea  of  multifarious  agitation  may  be 
expressed,  not  so  much  by  direct  imita- 
tion of  the  actual  noise,  as  metaphorically 
by  the  figure  of  a  broken  sound.  MHG. 
khtmpem^  G.  klimpem^  to  gingle,  strum 
on  an  instrument  When  a  frequentative 
form  is  thus  used  to  signify  multifarious 
agitation  or  broken  movement  the  radical 
s)'llable  naturally  expresses  a  single  ele- 
ment of  the  complex  action.  Hence  a 
frequent  connection  between  words  sig- 
nifying a  blow  and  the  dashing  of  liquids. 
Compare  PLD.  piaddem^  to  padcue  or 
dabble,  with  E.  plod  or  piod^  to  tread 
heavily.  Fr.  clabossery  esdaboter^  to 
splash;  Qiamp.  diboUry  to  tramp.  Fr. 
dopin-dopan  represents  the  heavy  tread  of 
one  hobbling  suong ;  eloper^  dopiner^  to 
limp,  differing  only  in  the  absence  of  the 
nasal  form  E.  clumps  to  tramp.  Hence 
dun^ersy  Du.  klomjben^  wooden  shoes, 
dogs.  Sw.  dial.  ktamPy  a  clog  for  an 
animal,  wooden  sole,  lump  of  soft  mate- 
lial,  ball  of  snow  on  horse  s  foot ;  klampa^ 
to  clump  or  tramp  with  heavy  shoes,  to 
ball  as  snow.  Analogous  forms  with  a 
final  nt  instead  of  mt  are  PLD.  klunt^ 
Dtt.  klontCy  a  dod  or  lump,  £.  dial  dunt- 
€r,  a  dod  ;  dunter^  cloinUr^  PLD.  klunt- 
un,  klunscn^  to  tramp  or  tread  heavily. 

*  dumsy.  The  sense  of  awkward, 
unhandy,  might  be  reached  from  dump, 
a  lump,  through  the  senses  of  lumpish, 
blockish,  uniashioned,  ill-made ;  as  from 
Da.  klonty  klods^  a  block,  log,  klontet, 
kiodutf  unhandy,  awkward,  or  from  Sw. 
Hump,  a  lumpy  klumpigy  dtmisy.    n.e. 
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dumpishy  awkward,  unwieldy ;  E.E. 
dunchy,  thick  and  clumsy. — Hal.  But 
the  word  is  more  probably  connected 
with  OE.  dumpscy  benumbed  with  cold. 
— Cot  in  v.  havi.  Clumsyd,  eviratus. — 
Cath.  Ang.  '  Thou  domsest  for  cold.'-^ 
P.P.  *  Comfort  ye  dumsid,  ether  comdia 
hondis,  and  make  ye  strong  feeble  knees.' 
— ^Wycliff,  Isaiah.  Lincolns.  dufnps,  idle, 
lazy,  unhandv. — Ray.  Sw.  dial,  i/umm- 
scn,  klummskandty  klummerhdndty  Che- 
shire, dussomed  (Wilbraham),  having  the 
hands  stiff  with  cold.  Pl.D.  klamcn^ 
klonuny  Du.  verklomen,  verkommdeny 
Fris.  klomjeyforklomnu  (Outzen),  to  be- 
numb with  cold.  OE.  acotndydfor  could 
or  adommydey  eviratus,  enervatus. — Pr, 
Pm.  *  Men  bethe  combered  and  clommed 
with  cold.' — ^Vegecius  in  Way.  Beklum- 
men  van  kdde,  algidus,  gdidus. — Teu- 
tonista. 

The  signification  would  seem  to  be 
cramped  or  contracted  with  cold,  from 
ON.  klcmma,  G.  klemmen,  to  pinch,  to 
squeeze.  OHG.  kiddemmit,  obstructum. 
— Graff  in  Klamjan.  MHG.  'wen  uns  diu 
wangen  stn  gerumpfen,  riicke  und  arm 
und  bein  geklump/en,* — Benecke.  PLD. 
beklummen,  G.  beklommen,  pinched,  tight ; 
eene  beklummene  tied,  a  pinching  time. 

-clufl-.    See  -elude. 

Oluster.  A  group,  bunch.  From  the 
notion  of  sticking  together.  Du.  klos,  a 
baU  ;  klissCy  kletUy  a  ball,  a  clot ;  klissen^ 
to  stick  together ;  klistery  kluster,  paste, 
viscous  material,  also  a  duster,  a  clove 
of  garlick.    Sw.  klase,  a  bunch,  cluster. 

Olutch.  Sc.  cldky  cleky  E.  diaL  clechCy 
to  snatch,  seize,  properly  to  do  anything 
with  a  quick,  smart  motion,  producing  a 
noise  such  as  that  represented  by  the 
syllable  clicks  Hence  cleUi,  dek,  cleuk^ 
cluiky  clukiy  clook,  an  instrument  for 
snatching,  a  claw,  clutch,  hand  ;  to  cleuk, 
to  grip,  lay  hold  of,  clutch.  '  Uorte  (for 
to)  huden  hire  vrom  his  kene  clokesJ— 
Ancr.  Riwle,  130.  Boh.  klikatyy  crooked 
inwards ;  klikonosyy  hooknosed.  Hesse, 
klotSy  claw.  Compare  Swiss  klupe,  claws, 
tongs,  fingers  (familiar),  from  Mupen,  to 
dip  or  pinch. 

Olutter.    Variation  of  clatter^  a  noise. 

Clyster.  Fr.  dysterCy  Gr.  ^vorri^y 
from  KXi»C»)  to  wash,  to  rinse,  as  Fr.  lave- 
menty  from  laver,  to  wash. 

Coach.  The  Fr.  coucher  became  in 
Du.  kodsen,  to  lie,  whence  kodse,  koeU 
sekeny  a  couch,  and  koetsty  koetsicy  kodS" 
wageuy  a  litter,  carriage  in  which  you 
may  recline,  a  07^1^^. 

CoaL     ON.  koly  G.  koMey   Hindust. 
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koeld.  The  primary  sense  is  doubtless 
glowing  embers,  from  a  root  signifying 
to  glow  or  bum.  Traces  of  such  a  de- 
rivation are  found  in  Sw.  dial,  kylla^ 
kolla^  kblnay  to  kindle  or  cause  to  bum  ; 
ON.  koljanty  a  firesteel ;  Lat.  caleo^  to  be 
hot,  to  glow  ;  culina  or  colinay  a  kitchen, 
tiie  place  where  a  fire  is  made.  '  Colinay 
.says  Varro,  'dicta  ab  eo  quod  ibi  colebant 
ignem.'  And  colOy  to  worship,  may  per- 
haps have  originally  signified  to  kindle  a 
fire  for  a  burnt-offering,  while  the  sense 
of  dwelling  may  be  a  figure  from  lighting 
up  the  domestic  hearth,  universally  taken 
as  the  symbol  of  a  dwelling-place.  Sanscr. 
jval^  to  bum,  blaze,  glow ;  jvalaya^  to 
kindle ;  jvdla^  flame.  Lett,  guilitj  to 
glow,  to  be  inflamed ;  quile^  burning,  in- 
flammation. 

Coalesoe.— Coalition.  Lat.  coalesce^ 
to  grow  together,  to  form  an  union  with 
another ;  coalituSy  grown  together,  united. 

Coarse.  Formerly  written  course^  or- 
dinary ;  as  in  the  expression  of  course^ 
according  to  the  ordinary  run  of  events. 
A  woman  is  said  to  be  very  ordinary, 
meaning  that  she  is  plain  and  coarse. 

Coast.  Lat.  costa^  a  rib,  side;  Fr. 
costCy  s.  s.,  also  a  coast. 

Coat.  Fr.  cotte^  a  coat  or  fix>ck.  It 
cotta^  any  kind  of  coat,  frock,  or  upper 
garment.    See  Cot.  3. 

Coax.  The  OE.  cokes  was  a  simpleton, 
gull,  probably  from  the  Fr.  coatsse,  one 
who  says  or  does  laughable  or  ridiculous 
things. — ^Trevoux.  Cocasse^  plaisant,  ridi- 
cule ;  cocossty  niais,  imbecille. — Hdcart. 
To  cokes  or  coc^  one  then  is  to  make  a 
cokes  or  fool  of  him,  to  wheedle  or  gull 
him  into  doing  something. 

The  original  meaning  of  the  word  is 
preserved  in  the  provincial  kakasch 
(dialect  of  Aix — Grandg.  v.  caai)^  a  nest- 
cock  or  nescock,  unfledged  bird,  a  crea- 
ture commonly  taken  as  the  type  of  im- 
becility and  liability  to  imposition,  as  in 
£.  jp///,  Fr.  niais^  bijaune, 

Nescock  itself  is  used  in  a  similar 
sense ;  'a  wanton  fondling  that  has  never 
left  his  home.' — Nares.  It.  cucco  (in 
nursery  lang.),  an  egg,  a  darling,  and  fig. 
an  imbecile ;  vecchio  cucco,  an  old  idiot. 

•  Cob.— Cobble,  w.  cob,  a  knock, 
thump,  a  tuft,  top ;  cobio^  to  knock, 
thump,  to  peck  as  a  hen ;  cobyn,  a  bunch, 
tuft,  cluster.  E.  dial,  to  cob,  to  strike,  to 
throw  ;  cob,  a  blow,  and  thence  a  lump  ; 
cobnut,  a  large  round  nut ;  cobstones, 
large  stones;  cobcoals,  large  coals.  A 
cob  is  a  dumpy  horse.  CV?J  for  walls  is 
clay  mixed  with  straw,  from  being  laid 
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on  in  lumps.    Cobber,  a  thumper,  a  great 
falsehood. 

Cobbles  in  the  N.  of  E.  are  round  stones 
or  round  coals  of  small  size.  In  the  E.  of 
£.  the  stone  or  kernel  of  fruit  is  called  CO0 
or  cobble*  Cobyllstone  or  chery-stooe, 
petrilla. — Pr.  Pm.  To  cobble,  to  pidt  with 
stones  or  dirt. — Qeveland  GL 

*  To  Gobble.— Cobbler.  The  senses 
of  stammering  or  imperfect  speech,  stag- 
gering or  halting,  and  imperfect  or  tm* 
skilful  action,  are  often  connected.  We 
may  cite  Fr.  bredouiller,  to  stutter,  and 
Du.  broddelen,  to  bungle ;  Du.  hakkeUn, 
to  stanmier,  and  E.  dial  haggle,  to  bungle ; 
Sc.  habble,  to  stutter,  to  speak  or  act 
confusedly,  and  hobble,  to  cobble  shoes. 

— *all  gzaith  that  gains  to  hobbill  schooe.' 

Thus  from  E.  dial,  cobble,  to  hobble 
(HaL),  or  walk  clumsily,  the  designation 
may  have  been  transferred  to  the  unskilful 
mending  of  shoes. 

A  plausible  origin,  however,  may  be 
found  in  Sw.  diad.  klabba,  properly  to 
daub,  then  to  work  unskilfully ;  klaihare, 
klabbsmed,  a  bungler.  The  /  in  these 
imitative  forms  is  very  moveable,  as 
shown  in  dob  and  cob,  tempered  clay  for 
building,  and  a  change  very  similar  to 
that  from  clobber  to  cobler  may  be  seen 
in  Du.  verklomen,  verkommelen,  to  be- 
numb, OK  acomefyd  or  aclommytL-^ 
Pr.  Pm. 

Cobweb.  A  spider's  web.  E.  atter-kop, 
a  spider.  Flem.  kop,  koppe,  a  spider, 
koppen-gespin,  spinne-wewe,  a  cobweb, 
w.  pryf'COppyn,  a  spider  (/riy»«grub, 
vermin).  The  form  attercop  seems  to 
give  the  full  meaning  of  the  word,  poison- 
bag  or  poison-poclc  The  Fris.  kob  is 
bubble,  pustule,  pock,  that  is,  a  pellicle 
inflated  with  air  or  liquid.  T*  waerkopet, 
the  water  boils. — Outzen.  Dan.  kopper 
(pi.),  small  pox  Q[x>cks) ;  kop-^tr,  B.  pock- 
arr,  a  pock  marK.  Fin.  kuppa,  a  bubble^ 
boil,  pustule. 

According  to  Ihre,  the  bee  was  known 
by  the  name  of  kapp  in  OSw.,  probably 
for  the  same  reason  as  Utat  spider,  viz. 
from  bearing  a  bag,  only  of  honey  instead 
of  poison.  The  contrast  between  the  bee 
and  the  spider  as  collectors,  the  one  of 
sweets  and  the  other  of  poisons,  is  one  of 
long  standing. 

Cooliinei£  Sp.  cochinilla,  a  wood- 
louse,  dim.  of  cockina,  a  sow,  from  some 
fancied  resemblance.  The  wood-louse  is 
still  called  sow  in  parts  of  Ei^land ;  in 
Essex  sowbug, — ^Atkinson.  When  the 
Spaniards  came  to  America  they  trans* 
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ferred  the  name  to  the  animal  producing 
the  scarlet  dye,  which  somewhat  resem- 
bles a  wood-louse  in  shape. 

Cock.  I.  The  male  of  the  domestic 
fowl  From  the  cry  represented  by  the 
Fr.  coquilicoq^  coquericot^  Lang,  cou- 
amricou,  Bohem.  tokrati,  to  crow,  kokot, 
2.  cock.  Serv.  kokot^  the  clucking  of  a 
hen,  kokoschj  a  hen.  Lith.  kukti,  to  cry, 
to  howl ;  kukauiij  to  cry  as  the  cuckoo 
or  the  owL  Magy.  ktikcLS^  Esth.  kuk^  a 
cock  Gr.  wbWK^fiia^  oovtQ  (Soph,  in  £us- 
tath.),  the  bird  whicn  cries  cock !,  the 
cock 

To  Cock:,  applied  to  the  eye,  hat,  tail, 
Sic,  signifies  to  stick  abruptly  up.  Gael. 
coC'skroHf  a  cocked  nose.  The  origin  is 
the  sound  of  a  quick  sudden  motion 
imitated  by  the  syllable  cock.  It.  coccare, 
to  clack,  snap,  click,  crack ;  coccarla  a 
qualcuttOf  to  play  a  trick,  put  a  jest  upon 
one.— FL  Hence  cock  of  a  gun  (misun- 
derstood when  translated  by  G.  hahn)^  the 
part  which  snaps  or  clicks. 

To  cock  is  then  to  start  up  with  a  sud- 
den action,  to  cause  suddenly  to  project, 
to  stick  up.  And  as  rapid  snapping 
action  is  almost  necessarily  of  a  recipro- 
cating nature,  the  word  is  used  to  express 
zigzag  movement  or  shape,  and  hence 
either  prominent  teeth  or  indentations. 
The  cock  of  a  balance  is  the  needle  which 
vibrates  to  and  fro  between  the  cheeks. 
The  cogKA  a  wheel  is  a  projecting  tooth, 
while  the  It  cocca^  Fr.  coche^  is  the  notch 
or  indentation  of  an  arrow. 

2.  A  cock  of  hay.  Probably  from  the 
notion  of  cocking  or  sticking  up.  Fin. 
kokko,  a  coniform  heap,  a  hut,  beacon. 
A  small  heap  of  reaped  com.  Dan.  kok, 
a  heap,  a  pile. 

3.  A  boat ;  cock-swain^  the  foreman  of 
ahoafs  crew.  It.  cocca^  cucca^  a  cock- 
boat—FL  Dan.  kog,  kogge^  ON.  kuggi^ 
s<  s.  The  Fin.  has  kokka,  the  prow  of  a 
vessel,  perhaps  the  part  which  cocks  or 
sticks  up,  and  hence  the  name  may  have 
passed  to  the  entire  vessel,  as  in  the  case 
of  IjiLpuppis,  properly  the  poop  or  after- 
part  of  the  ship,  or  of  bark,  a  ship,  from 
ON.  barki,  throat,  then  the  prow  or  front 
of  a  ship. 

Cockade.  Fr.  coguarde,  a  Spanish 
cap,  also  any  cap  worn  proudly  or  peartly 
on  the  one  side  (Cot),  i.  e.  a  cocked-hat, 
consisting  originally  of  a  hat  with  the 
broad  flap  looped  up  on  one  side.  Then 
applied  to  the  knot  of  ribbon  with  which 
^c  loop  was  ornamented.  In  Walloon 
the  r  IS  lost  as  in  English ;  cockddy  a 
cockade.— Remade. 
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Cockalioop.  Elated  in  spirits.  A 
metaphor  taken  from  the  sport  of  cock- 
throwing  used  on  festive  occasions,  when 
a  cock  was  set  on  an  eminence  to  be 
thrown  at  by  the  guests. 

Now  I  am  a  frisker,  all  men  on  roe  look, 
"Wliat  should  I  do  but  set  cock  on  the  hoop  f 

Camden  in  Todd. 

^  I  have  good  cause  to  set  the  cocke  on  the 
hope  and  make  gaudye  chere.'  *  We  may 
make  our  tryumphe,  i.  e.  kepe  our  gaudyes, 
or  let  us  sette  the  cocke  on  the  hope  and 
make  good  chore  within  doores.' — Palsgr. 
Acolastus  in  HaL    Du.  hoop,  heap. 

Cockatoo.  According  to  Crawfurd  call- 
ed in  Malay  kakatuwah,  which  in  that 
language  signifies  a  vice,  a  gripe.  But  is 
it  not  more  likely  that  the  implement  was 
so  named  from  its  resemblance  to  the 
powerful  beak  of  the  bird  ? 

Cockatrice.  A  fabulous  animal,  sup- 
posed to  be  hatched  by  a  cock  from  the 
eggs  of  a  viper,  represented  heraldically 
by  a  cock  with  a  dragon's  tail.  Sp.  coca^ 
triz,  cocadriz,  cocodrillo,  3,  crocodile. 
Cocatryse,  basiliscus,  cocodrillus. —  Pr. 
Pm.  A  manifest  corruption  of  the  name 
of  the  crocodile. 

To  Cocker.     See  Cockney. 

Cocket. — Cocksy.  Fr.  coquart,  fool- 
ishly proud,  cocket,  malapert.  From  the 
strutting  pride  of  a  cock.  Coqueter,  to 
chuck  as  a  cock  among  hens ;  to  swagger 
or  strowt  it  as  a  cock  on  his  own  dung- 
hill—Cot 

Cockle.  I.  A  weed  among  com.  Fr. 
coquiole,  Lith.  kukalas,  Pol.  ki^koly  k^^l- 
mca,  Gael,  cogal, 

2.  A  shell,  shell-fish  ;  cocklesna</,  a 
snail  with  a  shell  as  distinguished  from 
a  slug  or  snail  without  shelL  Snail- 
shells  are  called  in  Northamptons.  cocks, 
in  Lincolns.  gogs,  Oxfords,  guggles  or 
guggieshel/s,  Herts  conks,  and  E.  of  £. 
conkers,  TiroLgagke/e,  an  egg. — Deutsch, 
Mund.  5.  341.  Lat.  cochlea,  concha^ 
Gr.  KoxXoc,  snail,  snailshell,  shellfish. 

The  original  sense  is  probably  an  egg- 
shell, which  to  a  people  in  possession  of 
poultry  would  offer  a  type  of  a  shell  pecu- 
liarly easy  of  designation.  ■  Thus  the 
Swab,  gacken,  to  cluck  as  a  hen,  gives 
rise  in  nursery  language  to  gackele,  an 

e%% — Schmidt,  in  Swiss  gpg^i  ^^£^1  ^^ 
which  our  own  country  anords  a  parsdlel 
in  the  Craven  goggy,  an  egg.  In  like 
manner  Basque  kokoratz,  clucking  of  a 
hen ;  koko  (in  nursery  language),  an  ^%% ; 
Magy.  kukoritni,  to  crow,  kuko  (nursery), 
sin  ^% ;  lt«  coccolare,  to  cluck ;  cocco, 
I  cucco  (nursery),  an  egg ;  Fr.  coqueter^  to 
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cackle,  to  chuck ;    coque^  an    eggshell, 
shell,  cockle,  with  the  dim.  coquille^  the 
shell  of  an  egg,  nut,  snail,  fish. — Cot. 
To    Cockle.      Properly,   like    coggle^ 

S^SS^^y  J^SS^^t  ^^^fCS^^y  ^o  shake  or  jerk 
up  and  down,  then  applied  to  a  surface 
thrown  into  hollows  and  projections  by 
partial  shaking,  by  unequal  contraction, 
&c.  Du.  kokelen,  to  juggle,  to  deceive 
the  eye  by  rapid  movements  of  the  hands. 
E.  dial,  coggle^  to  be  shaky  ;  cockUty^  un- 
steady.— Hal.  A  cockling  sea  is  one 
jerked  up  into  short  waves  by  contrary 
currents. 

It  made  such  a  short  cockling  sea  as  if  it  had 
been  in  a  race  where  two  tides  meet,  for  it  ran 
every  way — ^and  the  ship  was  tossed  about  like  an 
^gshell,  so  that  I  never  felt  such  uncertain  jerks 
in  my  life. — Dampier  in  R. 

The  ultimate  origin,  as  in  all  these 
cases,  is  the  representation  of  a  broken 
sound,  by  forms  like  cackle,  g^gg^^t  &c., 
then  applied  to  signify  a  broken  move- 
ment, and  finally  a  configuration  of  anal- 
ogous character. 

As  in  E.  we  represent  a  broken  sound 
by  the  forms  cackle  and  crackle,  so  in  Fr. 
we  find  recoquiller  and  recroquiller,  to 
wriggle,  writhe,  turn  inward  on  itself  like 
a  worm  or  a  gold  or  silver  thread  when  it 
is  broken  ;  recoquiller  un  livre,  to  rumple 
or  turn  up  the  leaves  of  a  book. — Cot.  If 
recoquiller  stood  by  itself  the  common  ex- 
planation from  coquillCy  a  shell,  as  if  it 
signified  to  throw  into  spirals,  would  be 
quite  satisfactory,  but  it  cannot  be  adopt- 
ed without  throwing  over  the  analogy 
with  the  English  forms  above  mentioned, 
while  it  leaves  the  parallel  form  recro- 
quiller  unaccounted  for. 

Cookney.  —  Cocker.  The  original 
meaning  of  cockney  is  a  child  too  ten- 
derly or  delicately  nurtured,  one  kept  in 
the  house  and  not  hardened  by  out-of- 
doors  life  ;  hence  applied  to  citizens,  as 
opposed  to  the  hardier  inhabitants  of  the 
country,  and  in  modem  times  confined  to 
the  citizens  of  London. 

*  Coknay,  carifotus,  delicius,  mammo- 
trophus.'  *  To  bring  up  like  a  cocknaye 
— mignoter,^'  *  Delicias  facere — ^to  play 
the  cockney*  *  Dodeliner — to  bring  up 
wantonly  as  a  cockney,* — Pr.  Pm.,  and 
authorities  cited  in  notes.  *  Pucr  in  de- 
liciis  matris  nutritus,  Anglice  a  cokenayJ 
— Hal.  Cockney,  niais,  mignot. — Sher- 
wood. 

The  Du.  kokelen,  keukelen,  to  pamper 
(the  equivalent  of  E.  cocker),  is  explained 
by  Kilian,  *  nutrire  sive  fovere  culina,'  as 
if  from  koken,  to  cook,  but  this  is  doubt- 
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less  an  accidental  resemblance.  The  Fr- 
coqueliner,  to  dandle,  cocker,  fedle,  pam- 
per, make  a  wanton  of  a  child,  leads  us 
m  the  right  direction.  This  word  is  pre- 
cisely of  the  same  form  and  significance 
with  dodeliner,  to  dandle,  loll,  lull,  fedle, 
cocker,  hug  fondly,  make  a  vranton  of, 
[but  primarily]  to  rock  or  jog  up  and 
down  ;  dodelineur,  the  rocker  of  a  cradle  ; 
dondeliner  de  la  t^te,  to  wag  the  head  ; 
dodelineux  (the  same  as  coquelineux), 
fantastical,  giddy-headed.  The  primitive 
meaning  of  cocker  then  is  simply  to  rock 
the  cradle,  and  hence  to  cherish  an  infant. 
See  Cockle,  Cock. 

Cocoa-nut.  Called  coco  by  the  Portu- 
guese in  India  on  account  of  the  monkey- 
like  face  at  the  base  of  the  nut,  from  coco, 
a  bugbear,  an  ugly  mask  to  frighten  chil- 
dren.— De  Barros,  Asia,  Dec  III.  Bk. 
II L  c  vii. 

-ooct.  Lat.  coquo,  coctum,  to  prepare 
by  fire,  to  cook,  bake,  boil. 

Hence  concoquo,  to  boil  together,  to 
digest,  and  fig.  to  contrive,  to  plan,  E.  ic 
concoct  Decoctio,  a  decoction,  what  is 
boiled  away  from  anything. 

Cod.  A  husk  or  shell,  cushion.  ON. 
koddi,  a  cushion,  Sw.  kudde,  a  sack,  bag, 
pod.  Bret  kdd,  gSd,  gSdel,  a  pocket  w. 
c6d,  cwd,  a  bag  or  pouch.  G.  schote,  pod, 
husk.  It  seems  the  same  word  with  Fr. 
cosse,  gousse,  a  husk,  cod,  or  pod,  whence 
coussin,  It.  coscino,  a  cushion,  a  case 
stuffed  with  somethmg  to  make  it  bulge 
out. 

Perhaps  the  original  sense  is  simply 
something  bulging,  a  knob  or  bump,  an 
idea  commonly  derived  from  a  word  sig- 
nifying to  knock.  Now  we  have  Fr. 
cosser.  It,  cozzare,  to  butt  as  a  ram.  Du. 
kodde,  kodse,  a  club. 

As  in  words  with  an  initial  cl  the  /is 
very  movable,  we  may  perhaps  identify 
the  Fr.  cosse,  a  husk,  with  Bret  klos, 
klosen,  a  box  or  any  envelope  in  general  ; 
klosen-gisten,  the  husk  of  a  chesnut. 
Thus  we  are  brought  round  to  the  Du. 
kloss,  a  ball  or  sphere,  and  the  E.  chi, 
clod,  and  as  the  latter  appears  in  Gaelic 
in  the  double  form  of  clod  or  plod,  we  find 
the  same  change  of  initial  in  the  E.  cod, 
pod;  Dan.  pude,  a  pillow. 

To  Codcfle.  1.— XSodlmflT.  TocoddU, 
(in  Suffolk  quoddle^i  to  boil  gently,  whence 
codlin,  a  young  apple  fit  for  boiling,  green 
peas. — Hal.  CocUyng,  frute,  pomme 
cuite.— Palsgr.  A  quodling,  pomum 
coctile. — Coles.  The  word  in  the  first 
instance  represents  the  agitation  of  the 
boiling  water.     ON.  quotla^    abluo  vel 
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]avito,  aquas  tractito  (GudmOt  to  dabble 
or  paddle ;  Swab,  quatteln^  to  wabble  ; 
Bav.  kudem^  to  guggle. 

To  Coddle,  2.  To  pamper  or  treat 
delicately.  Fr.  cadel^  a  castling,  starve- 
ling, whence  cadeUr  (to  treat  as  a  weakly 
child),  to  cocker,  pamper,  fedle,  make 
much  o£— Cot     Lat  catulus^  It.  catello^ 

Prov.  cadely  Bohem.  koU^  a  whelp ;  kotitiy 
to  whdp,  brine  forth  young  (of  sheep, 
d(^s,  cats,  &C.}. 

Code. — Codicil.  Lat  codex^  log,  trunk 
of  a  tree,  a  book,  book  of  accounts, 
the  Romans  writing  on  wooden  tablets 
covered  with  wax.  Codicillus^  a  small 
trunk  of  a  tree ;  codiciili,  writing  tablets, 
a  letter,  memorial,  written  composition. 

Cod-flth.  From  its  large  club-shaped 
head.  Flem.  kodde,  a  club. — KiL  In  the 
same  way  It.  mazzo,  a  bunch,  a  codfish, 
massa,  a  club.  One  of  the  names  of  the 
tisb  is  It.  t€stuio^  Fr.  testUy  from  tesU^ 
head. — Cot 

Codger.  A  term  of  abuse  for  an  in- 
firm old  man.  G.  koisen,  to  spit,  kotzer^ 
a  spitting  or  spawling  man  or  woman, 
also  an  old  caugher. —  Kiittner.  So  from 
Litb.  krauktij  to  croak,  to  breathe  with 
pain,  sukraukeliSy  a  croaker,  an  old  man. 
Hmd.  kahba^  a  cough,  an  old  woman. 

Coemetery.  Gr.  Kctfiijrriptov,  2l  place 
for  sleeping  in,  then  applied  to  the  place 
of  final  rest,  a  burial-place,  from  Koiftdia, 
to  set  to  sleep. 

Coerce.  Lat  coerceo^  to  encompass, 
keep  in,  restrain ;  arceo^  to  inclose,  con- 
iiiie ;  arctusy  close,  narrow,  confined. 

Coeval.  lat  coavus  {con  and  avunty 
duration  of  time,  an  age,  era),  of  the  same 
age  or  era. 

CofllM.  Arab,  cahwa  or  cahwi^  coffee, 
fonneriy  one  of  the  names  for  wine. 
Texeira,  who  wrote  in  1610,  writes  it 
haodh, — Dozy. 

CofElBr.— ColBzL  Gr.  r<$^fvo^,  Lat.  coph- 
inusy  a  basket.  It.  cofano^  cofaro^  any 
coffin,  coffer,  chest,  hutch,  or  trunk.  Fr. 
coffn^  a  chest  or  coffer,  the  bulk  or  chest 
of  the  body.  Bret  kSfy  kdv,  the  belly  ; 
AS.  cofy  a  cave,  cove,  receptacle.  Swab. 
kober^  a  basket.  It.  coffa^  a  gabion  or 
wicker  basket.  Fr.  cofin^  a  cofhn,  a  great 
candle  case  or  any  such  close  and  great 
basket  of  wicker. — Cot.  Fin.  kopp^  a 
hollow  case.    Sec  Cave. 

Cog.— Xkiggle.  To  coggle  is  to  be 
shaky,  to  rock ;  cogly^  unsteady,  rock- 
ing; cockersomiy  unsteady  in  position, 
threatening  to  tumble  over. — ^Jam.  E. 
dial  coggUy  keggUy  kickle^  tickle,  easily 
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moved. — ^Wilbraham.  Joggly  ^  unsteady, 
shaky  ;  io  jogger,  joggU,  to  shake,  to  jog. 
A  continued  broken  sound  is  represented 
by  forms  like  cackie,  gaggle,  and  thence 
cockle,  goggle  are  made  to  signify  inter- 
rupted or  utemating  movement  Esthoa 
kokkoltama,  koggalema,  to  stammer.  The 
radical  syllable  cock,  cog,  gog,  &c.,  is 
itself  used  to  signify  the  same  kind  of 
action,  or  a  single  element  of  the  kind 
of  which  the  action  in  question  is  com- 
posed, that  is  to  say,  a  short,  abrupt  move- 
ment (often  accompanied  by  a  click  or 
snap),  and  hence  a  projection  or  indenta- 
tion. We  may  cite  Gael,  gogach,  nod- 
ding, wavering,  reeling;  E.  gogmire,  a 
quagmire  ;  to  Jock,  to  jolt ;  jocky,  uneven, 
rough ;  Fr.  choc,  a  shock,  or  movement 
brought  to  a  sudden  stop  ;  It  coccare,  to 
snap,  to  move  with  a  snap,  and  thence 
cocca,  an  indentation  or  notch,  as  £.  cog 
(Sw.  kugge),  a  projection  or  individuS 
prominence  on  the  circumference  of  a 
toothed  wheel. 

With  the  addition  of  an  initial  s,  % 
sho^,  to  jolt,  and  shoggle,  an  icicle  or  pro- 
jection of  ice ;  ON.  skaga,  to  project ; 
skcLgi,  a  promontory. 

To  cog  in  the  sense  of  cheating  is  from 
the  image  of  deceiving  by  rapid  sleight 
of  hand.  Du.  kokelen,  to  juggle  ;  It  coc- 
carlo  ad  uno,  to  put  a  trick  upon  one ; 
coccare,  to  laugh  at,  mock,  scoff.  Sp. 
cocar,  to  mock,  make  mocking  or  ridicul- 
ous gestures,  to  cajole,  wheedle.  E.  cog, 
gabber,  flatter — Sherwood  ;  lusingare,  lis- 
ciar  il  pelo. — Torriano, 

Cogent.  Lat  cogo  (pcpl.  cogens),  to 
impel,  constrain,  force. 

Cogitation.  Lat.  cogito,  to  ponder, 
turn  over  in  the  mind. 

Cognisance.  — Beoognieanoe. — Be- 
oonnoitre.  From  Lat  cognosco,  cog- 
nitum,  to  know,  arose  Fr.  cognoitre, 
connaitre,  to  know,  OFr.  cognoisance^ 
cognisance,  connusance,  knowfedge,  no- 
tice, a  badge  or  heraldic  device  by  which 
one  might  be  known. 

Connaissance  in  a  legal  sense  is  the 
right  of  a  tribunal  to  take  notice  or  cog- 
nisance of  certain  causes. 

Again  OFr.  recognoitre,  to  take  know- 
ledge of,  to  acknowledge,  gives  our  legal 
recognisance,  or  acknowledgment  that 
one  is  bound  in  a  certain  penalty  to  the 
crown  if  he  fails  to  perform  a  certain  act. 
Reconnoitre,  in  the  military  sense,  to  re- 
connoitre, is  to  take  knowledge  of  the 
conditions  of  an  object,  to  observe  it  with 
reference  to  the  way  in  which  it  affects 
the  observer. 

11  • 
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Coif.  A  cap  for  the  head.  Fr.  coiffe^ 
It  cuffia^  MocLGr.  vKou^a,  Apparently 
from  the  East.  Arab,  kufiyah^  a  head 
kerchief. 

CoiL  To  coil  a  cable,  to  wind  it  round 
in  the  form  of  a  ring,  each  fold  of  rope 
being  called  a  coiL  Fr.  cueillir  un  cord- 
agg,Ftg.  colher  hum  cabo^  to  coil  a  cable ; 
colher^  Fr.  cueillir^  Sp.  coger^  Lat.  colli- 
ZfrCy  to  gather.  Sp.  coger  la  ropa^  to  fold 
linen. 

CoiL  Noise,  disturbance.  Gael,  coil- 
eidy  a  stir,  movement,  or  noise  ;  perhaps 
from  goii,  boiling,  vapour,  fume,  battle, 
rage,  fury ;  ^ileaniy  prating,  vain  tattle. 
The  words  signifying  noise  and  disturb- 
ance are  commonly  taken  from  the  agita- 
tion of  water. 

Coin.  To  coin  money  is  to  stamp 
money,  from  Lat.  cuneus,  Fr.  coin^  quin^ 
the  steel  die  with  which  money  is  stamped, 
originally  doubtless  from  the  stamping 
having  been  effected  by  means  of  a 
wedge  (Lat  cuneus^  Fr.  coitC),  Coin  in 
OFr.  was  frequently  used  for  the  right  of 
coining  money.  Sp.  cuha^  a  wedge ; 
cuho^  a  die  for  coining,  impression  on 
the  coin.  Muratori  endeavours  to  show 
that  the  word  is  really  derived  from  the 
Gr.  ilK&i,,  an  image,  whence  the  Lat 
iconiare^  in  the  sense  of  coining  money. 
So  from  w.  bath^  a  likeness,  arian  bathy 
coined  money,  bathu,  to  make  a  likeness, 
to  coin. 

Coit.— duoit.  To  coit,  to  toss,  to 
throw.  Of  a  conceited  girl  it  is  said,  She 
coils  up  her  head  above  her  betters. — 
Forby.  To  coit  a  stone. — HaL  The 
game  of  coils  or  quoils  consists  in  tossing 
a  metal  disc  (originally  doubtless  a  ston^ 
at  a  mark.  The  quoit  according  to  Hal. 
is  sometimes  called  a  coiling  slone.  CoytCy 
petreluda  ;  coylyn^  petriludo. — Pr.  Pm. 
Du.  de  kaeye  schieten,  certare  disco,  saxeo, 
ferreo,  aut  plumbeo. — Kil. 

Coke.  The  carbonaceous  cinder  of 
coals  left  when  the  bituminous  or  gaseous 
blazing  portion  has  been  driven  off  by 
heat  Cooks,  cinders  ;  a  grindle-coke,  a 
remnant  of  an  old  worn-down  grindstone. 
Colke^  the  core  of  an  apple. 

All  erthe  may  well  likened  be 
To  a  rounde  appul  on  a  tre. 
That  rven  amydde  hath  a  colke: 
And  so  it  may  Co  an  egg«s  yolke, 
For  as  a  dalk  (holk>v)  is  amydward 
The  yolke  of  the  egge  when  hit  is  hard, 
So  is  helle  put  (pit)  as  clerkiis  telles 
Amidde  the  erthe  and  nowher  elles. — Hal.  v. 
daflc. 

Wall  chauke^  germe  de  Toeuf. — Grandg. 
Clevel.  golk,  yolk  of  t%%y  core  of  an 
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apple  or  an  ulcer.  The  coke  is  the  hole 
guarded  by  metal  in  the  middle  of  a 
sheave  through  which  the  pin  goes. — 
Webster.  Du.  kolk^  a  pit,  hollow  whirl- 
pool The  term  colk  or  coke  then  appears 
to  signify  a  hollow,  then  the  empty  rem- 
nant of  a  thing  when  the  virtue  is  taken 
out  of  it.  It  may  possibly  be  explained 
from  the  Gael  cacch,  empty,  blind,  hol- 
low ;  caochagf  a  deaf  nut,  nut  without  a 
kernel,  the  coke  of  a  nut 

Col-.    See  Con-. 

Colander.  —  Cullender.  Sp.  cohda^ 
lie  of  ashes  for  bucking  clothes ;  coladeroy 
a  colander  or  sieve  through  which  the  lie 
was  strained,  a  strainer  ;  colar,  Lat.  colo, 
to  strain  liquids. 

Cold.— CooL  Goth,  kalds^  cold.  oy. 
kola,  to  blow  cold,  to  suffer  from  cold  ; 
kallda,  fever.  Dan.  kule  (of  the  wind), 
to  freshen,  to  begin  to  blow.  G.  kall^  cold, 

kiihl,  cool.  Lap.  kalol^  to  freeze,  kalom^ 
cold,  frost 

In  Lith.  szallasj  cold,  ssillas,  warm, 
the  opposite  sensations  are  distinguished 
by  a  modification  of  the  vowel,  while  in 
Lat.  gelidusy  cold,  calidus,  hot,  a  similar 
relation  in  meaning  is  marked  by  a  modi- 
fication of  the  initial  consonant 

The  original  image  seems  the  disagree- 
able effect  producwi  on  the  nerves  by  a 
harsh  sound,  whence  the  expression  is 
extended  to  a  similar  effect  on  the  other 
organs.  Fin.  kolia,  sounding  harshly  as 
a  rattle,  rough,  uneven,  cold ;  kolia  ilma, 
a  cold  air  ;  kolian-laineny  roughish,  cool ; 
kolistua,  to  become  cold  as  the  air,  or 
rough  as  a  road  ;  kolislus,  making  a 
crash,  shattering.  Esthon.  kollisema,  to 
rattle,  make  a  harsh  noise ;  kollin^  a  rack- 
et ;  kolle,  noisy,  frightful,  ghastly  ;  kollo- 
mats,  a  bugbear.  The  effects  of  fear  and 
cold  closely  resemble  each  other  in  de- 
pressing the  spirits  and  producing  trem- 
bling. THfe  Manuel  des  Pecchds  says  of 
Belshazzar  when  he  saw  the  handwriting 
on  the  wall : 

As  he  thys  hande  began  to  holde  (behdd) 
Hys  herte  bygan  to  tremle  and  colde. 

Fin.  kolkka^  sounding  loud  as  a  bell, 
then  causing  trembling  or  terror,  ghastly ; 
— ilma,  a  cold,  raw  day  ;  — mieSy  a  harsh, 
severe  man  ;  —  korpi,  a  desolate  wood. 
Compare  ON.  kald-lyndr^  harsh,  severe 
in  disposition  ;  kallda-^amaHy  bitter 
sport ;  kald-ambry  distressing  labour. 

Collar.  Lat  collare  (from  collum,  the 
neck),  a  band  for  the  neck. 

Collation.  An  entertainment  Fr. 
collaHony  a  repast  afler  supper.    It  coU* 
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tione^  coiettiofUj  coletiOy  an  intermeal,  a 
refectioD  between  regular  meals ;  breaJk- 
fast 

Colleague. — College.  Lat.  colUga^ 
supposed  to  be  from  legOy  to  choose,  one 
chosen  at  the  same  time  with  one,  a  com- 
rade. The  radical  part  of  the  word  however 
would  be  more  satisfactorily  explained  if 
it  could  be  regarded  as  the  equivalent 
of  the  ON.  lagy  society,  companionship, 
whence  sam-Tag^  companionship,  part- 
nership ;  felagiy  a  money  companion  or 
partner,  a  feUow ;  hrod-lagiy  nsk-lagiy  a 
paitner  at  meals,  in  fishing,  &c.  Colle- 
giuMy  a  college,  society,  corporation, 
guild,  the  relationship  of  one  colleague  to 
another. 

To  Colleci.~Oollect.  Lat.  lego^  lee- 
tum^  to  pick,  to  gather  ;  colligo^  -ectum^ 
to  bring  together,  to  collect^  assemble. 
Collect^  a  prayer  gathered  out  of  Scripture. 

CoUition.  Lat  collisio  {coUidOy  -isum, 
to  dash  or  strike  together),  the  act  of 
striking  together. 

CoUop.  A  lump  or  slice  of  meat. 
From  ehp  or  coip,  representing  the  sound 
of  a  lump  of  something  soft  thrown  on  a 
flat  surface.  Du.  klopy  It  coipo,  a  blow. 
Coip,  a  blow,  also  a  bit  of  anything. — 
Bailey.  The  two  significations  are  very 
commonly  expressed  by  the  same  term. 
Sp.  goipe^  a  blow,  also  a  flap,  as  the  loose 
piece  of  doth  covering  a  pocket  In  like 
nianner  we  have  dady  a  blow,  and  a  lump 
of  something  soft ;  a/n/  with  the  hand, 
aad  a  pat  of  butter  ;  G.  klitschy  a  clap, 
rap,  tap,  and  a  lump  of  something  soft ; 
Sc  to  blady  to  slap,  to  strike,  and  blcidy 
hlaudy  a  lump  or  slice  ;  to  dady  to  dash, 
to  throw  down,  and  dad,  dawdy  a  lunch 
or  large  piece,  especially  of  something 
eatable.    See  Calf. 

Collow.  ~  Colly.  Smut,  soot  To 
coloTve,  make  black  with  a  cole,  char- 
bonner.— Palsgr.  in  Way.  Colled,  be- 
colUd,  smutted,  blackened.— K.  Horn. 
N.  koUy  to  black  or  smut  with  coal ; 
hlut^  smutted. — Aasen.  Sw.  dial,  kolna, 
to  become  black. 

CoUy.  A  shepherd's  dog,  from  having 
its  tail  cropped.  Sw.  kullug,  kollig,  with- 
out horns,  wanting  some  mem&r  that 
ought  to  be  there.— Rietz.    Sc.  to  coll,  to 

poU  the  hair,  to  snuff  the  candle.    In 

Hesse  a  shepherd's  dog  is  often  called 

Mutz^  from  mutz,  a  stump ;   kullmutZy 

htllaruky  a  tailless  hen.    See  Poll. 
Colon.— Comma.    Colon  (Gr.  KmKovy 

a  limb  or  member)    and  comma  (Gr. 

"»^;w,  a  piece  or  chop,  from  r6xrw,  I 

cut)  were  applied   respectively  to   the 
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principal  members  of  a  sentence,  and 
the  briefest  divisions  of  which  it  was 
composed.  Jerome,  in  his  preface  to  the 
Prophets,  says,  '  Nemo  cum  prophetas 
versibus  viderit  esse  descriptos  metro  eos 
existimet  apud  Hebraeos  ligari — ;  sed 
quod  in  Demosthene  et  in  Tullio  solet 
fieri,  ut  per  cola  scribantur  et  commata? 
— N.  &  Q.  Deer.  19,  1868.  The  name 
is  now  given  not  to  the  divisions  of  the 
sentence,  but  to  the  marks  by  which 
divisions  of  the  kind  in  question  are 
separated  in  writing. 

*  Colonel.  Fr.  colonel^  Sp.  coronel. 
Properly  the  captain  of  the  leading  com- 
pany of  a  regiment,  the  company  at  the 
head  of  the  column.  '  La  compagnie 
colonelUy  ou  la  colonelU  est  la  premiere 
compagnie  d'un  regiment  d'infanterie.' 
— Trevoux. 

Colossal.  Lat  colossus,  a  statue  of 
enormous  magnitude.  Such  was  the 
statue  in  honour  of  the  sun  erected  at 
Rhodes. 

Colour.  Lat  color,  a  hue,  tint,  ap- 
pearance. 

Colt.  A  young  horse.  Dan.  dial,  klod, 
kloit,  a  colt  Sw.  kult,  a  young  boar,  a 
stout  boy. 

Column. — Colonnade.  Lat.  columna, 
Fr.  colonne,  a  pillar. 

Comatose.  Gr.  kw/mt,  heavy  slumber, 
oppressive  drowsiness. 

Com-.    See  Con-. 

Comb.    ON.  kambr,  G.  kamm. 

Combe.    A  narrow  valley,    w.  cwm, 

•  Comber. — Cumber.  G.  kummer, 
arrest,  seizure,  attachment  of  one's  goods 
or  person,  rubbish,  ruins,  dirt  of  streets, 
trouble,  distress ;  Du.  kommer,  komber, 
trouble,  distress.  Mid.  Lat.  combri,  ob- 
struction of  the  ways  made  by  felling 
trees  in  a  forest;  combri,  combra,  a  weir 
or  dam  for  obstructing  the  current  of  a 
river. — Due.  Fr.  encombrer.  It  ingom- 
brare,  to  hinder,  trouble,  encumber ;  des- 
combres,  what  has  to  be  cleared  away, 
rubbish,  ruins.  The  radical  sense  is  im- 
pediment, hindrance.  /  comber,  I  let  or 
hynder. — Palsgr.  Gael,  cumraig,  cum- 
raich,  impede,  incommode.  Manx  cumr, 
cumree,  to  hinder,  deter,  delay  ;  cumrail, 
hindrance,  stoppage.  The  question  is 
whether  the  sense  of  rubbish  is  derived 
from  rubbish  being  considered  as  a  hin- 
drance or  whether  the  development  of 
thought  does  not  lie  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion. It  is  derived  by  Diez  from  Lat 
cumulus,  Prov.  comol,z.  heap,  Ptg.  comero, 
combro,  a  mound,  heap  of  earth,  corre- 
sponding to  which  we  have  ON.  kumbl. 
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kumd,  a  cairn,  tumulus,  barrow,  Sw. 
kiifnmelj  a  heap  of  stones  set  up  for  a 
mark,  ruins,  rubbish.  Again,  a  parallel 
form  with  cumber  may  be  found  in  ON. 
kumia,  to  disable.  *Var  Aron  sdrr  ok 
htmladr  mjdk,'  Aaron  was  wounded  and 
much  disabled.  Hialmr  kumladr,  a  bat- 
tered' helmet.  E.  cumbled  with  cold, 
cramped,  stiffened  ;  comelyd,  acomefyd, 
acomyrdy  acombrd^  for  colde,  eviratus, 
enervatus. — Pr.  Pm.  Cambered  and 
clommed  with  colde. — MS.  cited  by  Way. 
Du.  verkommelen^  to  be  stiff  with  cold. 
See  Clumsy. 

Combine.  Lat.  biniy  two  together ; 
combine^  to  join  together  or  unite. 

Combtuition.  —  Combustible.  Lat. 
urOy  ustumy  to  bum  ;  comburo  {con-uro)^ 
to  bum  up. 

To  Come. — Comely.  Goth,  cwiman, 
AS.  cwimaHy  cumafty  G.  kommen,  Du. 
komerty  to  come.  The  Biglotton  also 
explains  the  Du.  komen,  cadere,  conve- 
nire,  decere,  quadrare.  Dat  comt  wely 
bene  cadit,  convenit,  decet,  quadrat  In 
the  same  way  to  fall  was  used  in  OE. 

It  nothing/i//r  to  thee 
To  make  fair  seroblant  where  thou  mayest  blame. 

Chaucer,  R.  R. 

G.  gefalleHy  to  fall  to  a  person's  mind, 
to  please.  In  this  sense  the  verb  come 
must  be  understood  in  the  E.  comely  and 
the  Du.  komelicky  conveniens,  congruens, 
commodus,  aptus. — KiL     See  Become. 

This  application  is  marked  by  a  slight 
modification  of  form  in  the  as.  cwematiy 
becwematiy  to  please,  delight,  satisfy,  G. 
bequemy  convenient,  commodious,  easy. 

Comedy.  —  Comic.  Gr.  cm/i^ia,  a 
dramatic  poem  intended  to  take  off  or 
caricature  personal  or  popular  peculiar- 
ities ;  Kw/iucoc,  relating  to  comedy. 

Comfit.     Fr.  confirCy  confit  (Lat.  con- 

Jicerey  confectum,  to  prepare),  to  preserve, 

confect,  soak   or    steep  in ;    confitureSy 

comfits,  iunkets,  all  kind  of  sweetmeats. 

—Cot. 

Comfort.  Fr.  comforter  (Lat.  fortisy 
strong),  to  solace,  encourage,  strengthen. 
—Cot. 

Comfrey.  A  plant  formerly  in  repute 
as  a  strengthener,  whence  it  was  called 
knitback  (Cot.  in  v.  oreille  d*ine),  and  in 
Lat  consoliddy  confirmay  or  conserve, — 
Dief.  Sup.  E.  comfrey  seems  a  corruption 
of  the  second  of  these. 

Comma.    See  Colon. 

Commence.  It.  cominciarcy  Fr.  com- 
mencer.  From  con  and  initiarCy  Milanese 
inzd^  to  begin.    OSp.  compenzar^  com- 
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Pezar,  Sardin.  inatmbeHsaiy  frcm  in- 
com-initiare ;  Sp.  empezar^  from  in-m- 
Hare. — Diez.  Menage. 

Comment.  Lat.  comminiscoTy  *mentus 
sum,  commen/or,  to  itnagine,  devise,  to 
meditate,  consider,  remark  upon. 

Commerce.    See  Merchant. 

Commodious.  —  Commodity.  Lat 
commodusy  convenient,  suitable,  advan- 
tageous. 

Conmiodore.  Fr.  commandeur^  a  go- 
vernor or  commander  ;  Port  comnunda- 
dSry  from  whence  the  term  seems  to  have 
come  to  us. 

Common.  —  Commonalty.  —  Com- 
mune.— Communicate.  Lat  commums, 
common,  general,  Fr.  communitas,  the 
having  of  things  in  common,  fellowship, 
Fr.  communautiy  the  common  people; 
Lat.  communicOy  to  impart,  give  a  share 
of,  hold  intercourse  with. 

Compa'ct.  Lat.  compactuSy  thickset, 
firm,  from  compingOy  -actumy  to  put  or 
join  together ;  pangOy  pactumy  to  drive  in, 
fasten. 

Com'pact.  An  agreement;  compads' 
Cory  compctctusy  to  agree  with  ;  padscoTy  to 
stipulate,  engage,  make  a  bargain. 

Company.— Companion.  It  compa- 
gno,  compagnia.  Mid. Lat  companiuwy 
association,  formed  from  con  and  panisy 
bread,  in  analogy  with  the  OHG.  gi-mazo 
or gi-ieiPy  board- fellow,  from  mazoymo^i, 
or  ieipy  bread.  Goth,  gahlaibay  fellow- 
disciple,  J  oh.  xi.  1 6,  from  hlaibsy  bread. 
Compainy  one  who  eats  the  same  bread 
with  one. — ^Jaubert  Gloss,  du  Milieu  de 
laFr. 

Compare.  Lat.  compararCy  to  couple 
things  together  for  judgment,  from  com- 
Pary  equal,  and  that  from  con  and  par, 
like,  equal,  a  pair.  But  the  meaning 
might  equally  be  derived  from  the  original 
sense  of  the  vtxh  pararCy  which  seems  to 
be  to  push  forwards.  Thus  the  simole 
Parare  is  to  push  forwards,  to  get  ready ; 
se-pqrarCy  to  push  apart,  to  separate; 
com-pararCy  to  push  together,  to  bring 
into  comparison,  or  to  prepare,  to  accu- 
mulate. 

Compass.  Fr.  compasy  a  compass,  a 
circle,  a  round  ;  compassery  to  compass, 
encircle,  beeird,  to  turn  round. — Cot  To 
go  about,  from  con  and  passusy  a  step. 
A  pair  of  compasses  is  an  instrument  for 
describing  circles.  The  mariner's  com- 
pass  is  so  called  because  it  goes  through 
the  whole  circle  of  possible  variations  of 
direction.  To  compass  an  object  is  to  go 
about  it  or  to  contrive  it 

Compatible.     It.  compatire,  Fr.  com- 
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pxitir,  to  sympathise^  suffer  with.      See 
Passion. 

Compendious.  Lat  compendium^  a 
saving,  sparing,  shortening,  short  cut 
The  word  seems  to  be  formed  in  opposi- 
tion to  dispendiumy  a  spending,  by  the 
contrast  between  the  particles  con^  to- 
gether, and  diSy  apart :  an  abstinence 
ftom  spending.  Pendo^  pensum^  to  weigh, 
to  pay. 

Compensate.  Lat  compensare^  to 
weigh  together  or  one  against  the  other. 
Pendo^  ftHsunty  to  weigh. 

Compete.  —  Competent.  Lat.  petOy 
to  seek,  to  aim  at,  to  go  to  a  place  ;  com- 
peto,  to  seek  together  for  a  thmg,  to  com- 
pete ;  also  to  come  or  meet  together,  to 
be  suitable,  to  have  requisite  strength. 

Compile.  Lat.  cotnpilo  {con  and  piio, 
to  pillage  :  See  Pill,  Pillage),  to  spoil, 
plunder,  to  bring  together  from  different 
sources. 

Complacent. —  Complaisant.  Lat 
compiaciOy  Fr.  complairey  -piaisanty  to 
please,  delight,  be  obsequious  to. 

Complexion.  Lat.  complexion  a  com- 
bination, connection,  physical  constitu- 
tion, applied  in  modem  E.  to  the  colour 
of  the  sldn,  as  marking  a  healthy  or  un- 
healthy constitution.  Yx,  complexion,  the 
making,  temper,  constitution  of  the  body, 
also  the  disposition,  affection,  humours 
of  the  mind. — Cot 

Complicity.  —  Accomplice.  Lat 
complicoy  to  fold  or  plait  together ;  com- 
pUxy  Fr.  complice,  one  bound  up  with,  a 
partner  in  crime.     See  -plic. 

To  Comply. — CompUment.   To  com- 
ply is  properly  to  fulfil,  to  act  in  accord- 
ance with  the  wishes  of  another,  from 
LaL  complere,  as  supply,  Fr.  suppUer, 
from  suppiere.      The  It  has  compiere, 
compiire,  compire,  to  accomplish,  com- 
plete, also  to  use  compliments,  ceremo- 
nies, or  kind  offices  and  offers. — FL    The 
L  comply  also  was  formerly  used  in  the 
Utter  sense,  as  by  Hamlet  speaking  of 
the  ceremonious  Osric.    *  He  did  comply 
with  his  dug  before  he  sucked  it'    The 
addition  of  the  preposition  Ttnih  is  also 
an  It  idiom  :   compire  con  uno,  to  per- 
form one's  duty  by  one ; — col  suo  dovere, 
to  do  one's  duty  ;  alia  pronussa,  to  per- 
form one's  promise.    Non  posso  compire 
ton  tutu  alia  volta,  I  cannot  serve  all  at 
a  time. — ^Altieri.      Hence    compimenti, 
complimenti,  obliging  speeches,  compli- 
ments. 
Comprehend.    See  -prebends 
Comrade.    Fr,  camerade,  a  chamber- 
H  a  company  that  belongs  to  one  cham- 
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ber,  tent,  cabin. — Cot  Then  applied  to 
one  of  the  company,  a  chamber-fellow. 
From  It.  camera,  a  chamber.  Sp.  came- 
rada  in  both  senses. 

Con-,  C0I-,  com-,  cor-.  The  Lat 
prep,  cum,  with,  corresponding  to  Gr. 
9VV,  tw,  takes  in  composition  the  fore- 
going forms  in  accordance  with  the  or- 
ganic nature  of  the  following  consonant. 
It  signifies  in  general  union  or  united 
action,  and  may  be  illustrated  by  Fin. 
koko,  gen.  kc^on,  a  heap,  the  locative 
cases  of  which  are  used  in  the  sense  of 
the  Lat  con,  or  E,  together.  Pane 
kokoon  or  ko'olla,  literally,  put  in  a  heap, 
collect ;  tuUwat  kokoon  or  kdolle,  they 
come  together. 

To  Con.  To"  learn,  to  study,  to  take 
notice  of.  Ale-conner,  an  inspector  of 
ales.  To  con  one  thanks,  Fr.  savoir  ^r^, 
to  feel  thankful  and  to  make  the  feeling 
known  to  the  object  of  it 

AS.  cunnan,  to  know,  cunnian,  to  in- 
auire,  search  into,  try.  Gecunnian  hwylc 
neora  swiftost  hors  hafde,  to  try  which  of 
them  had  the  swiftest  horse.  He  cunnode 
tha  mid  his  handa,  he  felt  them  with  his 
hand.  Goth,  kunnan,  to  know ;  ana- 
kunnan,  to  read  ;  gakunnan,  to  observe, 
to  read  ;  kannjan,  to  make  known.  Sw. 
kunna,  to  be  able ;  kunnig,  known, 
knowing,  skilful,  cunning;  k&nna,  to 
know,  to  feel,  to  be  sensible. 

Conceal.  Lat.  celo,  Goth,  huljan,  OE. 
to  hele,  hill,  to  cover,  hide. 

Concert.  Agreement  According  to 
Diez  from  concertare,  to  contend  with, 
but  the  explanation  of  Calvera,  which  he 
mentions,  is  more  satisfactory.  The  Lat. 
has  serere,  to  join  together,  interweave 
(whence  sertum,  a  wreath  of  flowers),  and 
tropically  to  combine,  compose,  contrive. 
The  compound  conserere  is  used  much  in 
the  same  sense,  to  unite  together  in  ac- 
tion ;  conserere  sermonem,  to  join  in 
speech ;  consertio,  a  joining  together. 
Hence  It  conserto,  duly  wrought  and 
joined  together,  a  harmonious  consort,  an 
agreement ;  consertare,  to  concert  or  in- 
terlace with  proportion,  to  agree  and 
accord  together,  to  sing,  to  tune  or  play 
in  consort —  FL  When  the  word  conserto 
was  thus  applied  to  the  accord  of  musical 
instruments,  it  agreed  so  closely  both  in 
sense  and  sound  with  concento,  Lat.  con- 
centus  {cantus,  melody,  song),  harmony, 
harmonious  music,  that  the  two  seem  to 
have  been  confounded  together,  and  con- 
serto, borrowing  the  c  of  concento,  became 
concerto,  whence  the  Fr.  and  E.  concert. 
In  English  again    the  word   was  con- 
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founded  with  consort,  from  Lat.  consors, 
'Sortis,  partaking,  sharing,  a  colleague, 
partner,  comrade. 

Right  hard  it  was  for  wight  which  did  it  hear 
To  read  what  manner  musick  that  mote  be  ; 
For  all  that  pleasing  was  to  living  ear 
Was  there  consort^  in  one  barmonee, 
Birds,   voices,  instruments,   winds,  waters,  all 
agree. — F,  Q.  in  R. 

Muta  di  violoni,  a  set  or  consort  of  viols. 
— Fl. 

Conciliate.— Reconcile.  Lat  con- 
cilioy  to  full  or  thicken  woollen  cloth, 
thence  to  bring  together,  to  conjoin,  to 
procure.  It  seems  to  be  the  equivalent 
of  Gr.  (Tv/biviX^w,  to  felt,  from  irlXoc,  wool, 
felt,  as  in  so  many  other  instances  where 
p  and  c  or  k  replace  each  other. 

Conclave.  Lat.  clavis,  key  ;  conclave, 
an  apartment  under  lock  and  key  ;  hence 
a  party  or  council  meeting  and  deliberat- 
ing m  such  an  apartment,  or  in  guarded 
privacy. 

Concord.  Lat.  cor,  cordis,  heart ;  con- 
cordia,  union  of  hearts,  agreement,  and 
Ag>  agreement  of  notes,  harmony. 

Concubine.  Lat.  concubina,  from 
concumbo,  to  lie  down  together.  Cf.  Gr. 
iraparoiric,  Clevel.  laybeside. 

Condign-.  Lat.  dignus,  condignus, 
fitting,  worthy. 

Condiment.  Lat  ^^»^iV7,-/r/,  to  season 
meat 

Condition.  Lat.  condo,  conditum,  to 
set  together,  to  lay  up  in  store,  to  arrange, 
dispose,  establish ;  conditio,  the  putting 
together,  the  nature,  condition  or  cir- 
cumstances of  a  thing. 

Conduit.  Fr.  conduire,  -duit,  to  con- 
duct, lead ;  conduit,  a  watercourse,  a 
gutter  or  trench  whereby  water  is  led  to 
a  place.     See  -duce. 

Cone.  Lat  conus,  Gr.  k&voc,  a  cone, 
a  spinning  top,  fir-cone,  pine-tree,  pitch. 

Coney.  Lat.  cunicuius.  It  coniglio, 
Yt»  conil,  connin,  Du.  konijn,  G.  kungele, 
kunele  (Kil.),  kunigel,  kuniglin  (Dief.), 
ON.  kuningr,  w.  cwning.  The  name  is 
said  by  Pliny  and  other  writers  to  be 
originally  Spanish,  and  through  the  Latin 
it  seems  to  have  spread  to  the  Germanic 
and  Celtic  stocks.  In  several  of  the 
forms  above  cited  the  name  seems  to 
signify  king  or  little  king,  and  thus  was 
translated  into  Boh.  kraljk,  a  prince  or 
little  king,  also  a  rabbit  or  coney.  See 
Dief.  Orig.  Eur.  308. 

Confection.  Lat  conficio,  -fectutn,  to 
get  together,  compose,  prepare,  work ; 
confectio,  a  preparation. 

GonfeBB.  \jaX,fateor,fassum,  conjiteor. 
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'fessum,  to  acknowledge,  avow,  confess, 
to  manifest. 

CongeaL  Lat.  gelu,  frost,  severe  cold ; 
congilo,  to  become  solidified  by  the  action 
of  cold. 

Conglomerate.  Lat  globus  (corre> 
sponding  to  E.  clu^,  a  bafi,  thick  round 
Dody ;  glomus,  a  ball  of  thread  ;  glonuro^ 
conglomero,  to  roll  or  heap  up  into  a 
mass. 

Congmity. — Xncongruona.  laLcan- 
gruo,  to  come  together,  to  happen  at  the 
same  time,  to  accord ;  congruus,  suitable, 
agreeing,  fit 

Coi^ugaL  Lat.  conjux,  -jugis,  a  con- 
sort, husband  or  wife,  properly  perhaps 
a  yoke-fellow,  from  jugum,  a  yoke ;  Imt 
ultimately  from,  jungo,  to  join. 

Conjure.  Lat.  jurare,  to  swear;  am- 
jurare,  to  combine  together  by  an  oath, 
but  in  the  £.  application  to  bind  by 
an  oath,  to  call  upon  some  one  by  the 
most  binding  sanctions,  hence  (with  the 
accent  on  the  first  syllable)  to  cdnjure,  to 
use  enchantments  to  exorcise  the  super- 
natural powers,  and  ultimately  to  use 
juggling  tricks  or  sleight  of  hand. 

Connive.  Lat  conniveo,  -nixi,  to 
wink  with  the  eyes,  to  take  no  notice  of; 
nicto,  to  wink ;  nicere  manu,  to  beckon 
with  the  hand.  G.  nicken,  Du.  knicken, 
to  nod,  to  wink.  For  the  relation  between 
nico  or  nicto  and  niveo  comp.  nix,  nivis^ 
snow.  The  ultimate  root  is  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  sound  of  a  snap  or  crack 
by  the  syllable  JknicA,  knip,  G.  knickat, 
Du.  knippen,  to  snap,  crack.  The  term 
is  then  applied  to  any  short  sharp  move- 
ment Met  de  oogen  knippen,  knipoogen, 
to  wink  or  twinkle  with  the  eyes. 

Conqueror.  Lat.  qucerere,  to  seek, 
conquirere,  to  seek  for,  to  seek  out,  obtain 
by  seeking.  Fr.  conquerir,  to  get,  pur- 
chase, acquire,  and  hence  to  get  the  vic- 
tory, to  subdue,  overcome. 

Consider.  Lat  considere,  to  observe, 
consider,  reflect;  a  figure,  according  to 
Festus,  from  the  observation  of  (Lat 
sidera)  the  stars. 

Constable.  The  Master  of  the  Horse, 
or  great  officer  of  the  empire  who  had 
charge  of  the  horses,  was  called  comes 
stabuli,  the  count  of  the  stable,  conusta- 
bilis,  conestabilis,  &c.  To  this  officer,  in 
the  kingdoms  which  sprang  up  out  of  the 
ruins  of  the  empire,  fell  the  command  of 
the  army  and  the  cognisance  of  military- 
matters.  *  Regalium  praepositus  cquo- 
rum,  quem  vulgo  Comistabilem  vocant' 
— Armoin  in  Due.  *  Comitem  stabuli 
sui  quem  corrupte  constabulum  appella- 
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mns.* — Greg.  TuroiL  in  Due.  'Coram 
comite  Herefordiensi,qui  secundum  anti- 
quum jus  constabularius  esse  dignoscitur 
r^  exercitiis.' — Math.  Westm.  in  Due. 
The  term  was  then  applied  to  the  com- 
mander of  a  fortress  or  any  detached 
body  of  troops,  and  in  this  sense  the  title 
still  remains  in  the  Constable  of  the 
Tower,  the  Constable  of  Chester  Castle. 
The  Constable  then  became  the  officer 
who  commanded  in  any  district  on  behalf 
of  the  king.  '  In  villis  vero  vel  urbibus 
vel  castellis  quae  regis  subsunt  dominio, 
in  quibus  constabularii  ad  tempus  sta- 
tuuntur.' — ConciL  Turon.  A.  D.  1 163  in 
Due 

Thus  in  England  the  term  finally  set- 
tled down  as  the  designation  of  the  petty 
officer  who  had  the  charge  of  the  king's 
peace  in  a  separate  parish  or  hamlet 

Conjrtant.  Lat  consto,  to  stand  to- 
gether, stand  firmly,  to  remain,  endure. 

ConatematioxL  Lat  stemo^  stratum, 
to  scatter,  strew,  throw  to  the  ground ; 
consUmOy  to  throw  down,  and  fig.  to 
terrify. 

Ck>nfltipatioxL     Lat  consHpatio  {con 
and  stipo,  to  cram,    pack  closely,  Gr. 
«rfij3M),  a  crowding  or  pressing  together. 
Construe. — Construct.  See  Structure. 
Consult.    Lat  consulo,  -sultum,  to  de- 
liberate, take  advice. 

Contact — Contagion. — Contiguous. 
--Contingent.    See  Tact,  -tag. 

Contain  in  ate.  Lat  contamino,  to 
make  foul,  pollute,  stain. 

Contemn. — Contempt.  Lat  temnoy 
contemno,  to  despise. 

Contemplate.  Lat.  contemplor  (perf. 
p.  contemplatus),  to  survey,  behold  or 
gue  at  steadily. 

Contest.  Lat.  testis,  a  witness ;  con- 
teitor,  to  call  to  witness ;  contestarilitem. 
It  contestare  una  lite,  to  bring  a  cause 
before  the  judge  for  his  decision  on  the 
evidence,  to  commence  the  pleading; 
theoce  It  contestare,  to  wrangle.  Thus 
the  verb  to  contest  is  older  than  the  noun. 
Contra-. — Contrary. — Counter.  Lat 
contra,  Fr.  contre,  against,  in  opposition 
to.  Passing  through  Fr.  into  £.  the  word 
became  counter,  frequently  used  in  com- 
position. Hence  Fr.  enconirer,  rencon- 
trer,  to  meet,  to  encounter.  Rencontre,  a 
meeting,  a  rencounter. 

Contrast  Fr.  contraste,  withstand- 
ing, strife,  contention. — Cot  It  con- 
trastare,  to  stand  opposite,  to  withstand, 
contest,  wrangle ;  contrasto,contrastanza, 
^Ti  opposing,  contention.  From  contra, 
against,  zna  stare,  to  stand. 
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Contrive.    Fr.  trouver,  to  find,  invent, 

light  on,  meet  with,  get,  devise;   con- 

trouver,  to  forge,  devise,  invent  out  of 

his  own  brain. — Cot 

Thre  fals  men  togidere 
Thi^  thre  ageyn  Edward  made  a  composse- 

ment — 
Of  that  fals  controueyng  gal  thei  jugement. 

R.  Bruune  355. 

It  trovare,  to  find,  invent,  or  seek 
out  According  to  Diez  from  turbare, 
to  disturb,  to  turn  over  in  searching 
through,  supporting  his  theory  by  the 
OPtg.  trovare  ^=\Mxhzx^\  Neap,  stru- 
vare  «=  disturbare  ;  controvare  =  contur- 
bare.  But  the  G.  treffen,  to  hit,  to  reach, 
to  come  to,  comes  very  near  the  notion 
of  lighting  on.  Jemanden  treffen,  to 
meet  with  or  find  one.  Compare  Sw. 
hitta,  to  hit  on,  find,  discover,  contrive. 

Ne  's  eschacent  ne  's  emoevent 
Mais  od  les  branz  nuz  s*entretravent, 

Benoit.  Chron.  Norm.  a.  5335. 

— they  strike  each  other  with  naked  blades. 

Control.  Fr.  contreroUe,  the  copy  of 
a  roll  of  accounts,  &c.  Contreroller,  to 
keep  a  copy  of  a  roll  of  accounts. — Cot 
Hence  to  check  the  accounts  of  an 
officer,  to  overlook,  superintend,  regulate. 

Controversy.  —  Controvert.  Lat 
verto,  versum,  to  turn ;  verso,  to  turn 
about ;  versor,  to  be  occupied  about  a 
thing ;  controversor,  to  litigate,  contend, 
dispute. 

Gontiunaoy.  Lat  contumax,  obstinate, 
unyielding. 

Contumely.  Lat  contumelia,  mis- 
usage,  insult,  affront.  Supposed  to  be 
connected  with  temno,  to  despise. 

Convent.— Conventicle.  Lat.  con- 
ventus,  a  coming  together,  meeting,  as- 
sembly. See  -vene.  In  M.Lat  the  term 
was  applied  to  the  church  or  meeting- 
place  ox  the  faithful,  while  the  contempt- 
uous name  of  conventiculum  was  given 
to  the  assemblies  of  heretics.  Conventus 
was  also  applied  to  the  council-chamber 
or  meeting-place  in  a  monastery,  or  to 
the  college  or  body  of  monks. 

Ut  greges  dudm  CGenobionim  pennltterent 
adunari  Ddque  ad  laudero  sub  uno  Abbate 
unum  conventum  efiici. — Ord.  Vital,  in  Due. 

The  term  has  finally  come  to  signify  a 
house  of  nuns. 

Convex.  Lat.  convexus,  vaulted, 
arched  over,  also  hollow.  From  veho, 
vexum,  to  carry ;  but  how  the  sense  is 
attained  is  not  well  made  out 

Convey. — Convoy.  The  tendency  to 
a  thin  or  a  broad  pronunciation  of  the 
vowels  prevailing  in  different  dialects  of 
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Fr.  converted  Lat.  via  into  veie  (Chron.  I 
Norm. ;  L.  des  Rois),  or  ^^i>,  way ;  and 
the  same  variation  is  found  in  enveier^ 
envoyeTy  It.  inviare^  to  set  in  the  right 
way,  to  send  unto — Fl.,  and  in  conveier^ 
convoyeTy  It.  conviarCy  to  make  way  with, 
to  conduct.  *  Del  ciel  enveiad^  *  Tut  li 
poples  de  Juda  out  li  rei  conveied^ — L. 
des  Rois.  From  the  thin  Norman  pro- 
nunciation was  formed  E.  convey ^  while 
convoy  has  been  borrowed  from  a  more 
recent  state  of  the  Fr.  language. 

No  doubt  a  reference  to  Lat.  convehere 
has  affected  some  applications  of  convey^ 
as  when  a  carriage  is  called  a  convey- 
ance. 

Convivial.  Lat.  vivOy  to  live ;  con- 
vivOy  to  eat  or  live  with ;  conviva,  a 
guest,  convivium,  a  feast. 

Coo.  Imitative  of  the  noise  of  doves, 
formerly  written  crooj  Du.  korren,  kir- 
ren^  ON.  kurra^  Fr.  roucouler,  to  croo 
like  a  dove. — Cot.  To  croo,  crook,  or 
mourn  as  a  dove. — Fl.    Mod. Or.  kovkov 

Cook.  Lat  coquuSj  a  cook ;  coquere^ 
to  cook,  to  prepare  by  fire.  The  primi- 
tive sense  seems,  however,  to  be  to  boil, 
from  an  imitation  of  the  noise  of  boil- 
ing water.  G.  kochen,  to  boil ;  das  blut 
kocht  in  seinen  adem,  the  blood  boils  in 
his  veins.  Fin.  kuohua,  kuohata,  to  foam, 
bubble,  boil,  swell ;  kuohinay  the  boiling 
as  of  a  cataract  or  of  the  waves.  Mod. 
Gr.  voxXaCwi  to  boil,  boil  with  a  noise, 
bubble.  Esthon.  kohhisenuiy  rauschen, 
brausen,  to  murmur,  roar.  Galla  koka, 
to  boil,  to  cook. — Tutschek.  The  sound 
of  tattling  is  constantly  represented  by 
the  same  syllables  as  the  noise  of  agitated 
water.  Hence  we  may  compare  P1.D. 
kakeln,  to  chatter  or  cackle,  or  kikelkakell 
for  the  sound  of  chatter,  with  kaken,  to 
boiL 

CooL  ON.  kuly  kuloy  a  cold  blast ; 
kula,  to  blow,  to  be  cold ;  kulbord,  the 
windward  side  of  the  ship  ;  kulldi,  cold  ; 
at  kala,  to  blow  cold,  to  suiter  from  cold ; 
kaldiy  cold.  OH&  chuoli,  G.  kiihl.  See 
Cold. 

Coomb.  A  half  quarter,  or  measure 
of  four  bushels,  rr.  comblcy  heaped 
measure.  Or  is  it  from  the  Du.  kom,  a 
trough,  a  chest,  deep  dish  ? 

Coop. — Cooper. — Cub.  Lat.  cupa,  Sp. 
cuba,  Fr.  cuve,  Du.  kuype,  a  tub,  cask. 
Sp.  cuberOj  a  cooper.  The  Sp.  cuba  is 
also  a  hen-coop.  It.  cuba,  a  couch,  bed, 
coop  or  pen  for  poultry.  Du.  kuype  der 
stady  the  circuit  of  the  town,  the  space 
confined  within  the  walls ;  kuypen,  to 
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bind  casks.  To  coop  is  to  pen  or  confiue 
in  a  narrow  space.  The  OE.  cub^  to  con- 
fine, seems  a  different  form*  of  the  same 
root 

Art  thou  of  Bethlehem's  noble  college  free 
Stark  staring  mad  tliat  thou  would^  tempt  the 

sea 
Cubbed  in  a  cabin,  on  a  mattress  laid. 

DrTdenioR. 

P1.D.  bekubbelt  is  used  in  the  same 
sense,  confined,  pressed  for  room.  Sp. 
encubar,  to  put  a  criminal  into  a  tub  by 
way  of  punishment  W.  cufb,  a  hut,  pen 
or  cote ;  cwb-iar,  a  hen-coop  ;  cwihci,  a 
dog-kennel ;  cwih-colonuHy  a  dove-cote. 
Dan.  kube,  a  hive ;  kave,  a  hut,  hovel ; 
torve-kube,  torvc-kirve^  a  turf-shed  as. 
co/a,  Sw.  kofwa,  a  chamber.  Holstein 
kuuve,  a  bed  of  poor  people,  a  cot ;  PLD. 
kavCy  kaven,  a  small  enclosed  place,  a 
pen,  kalver-kaven,  swiene-kaven^  a  calf 
or  swine-pen.  G.  koben,  a  hollow  re- 
pository, a  chamber ;  sckwcins-koben,  ^ 
hog-stye ;  fcobei,  a  cote,  cot ;  taubm- 
kobcl,  a  dove-cote ;  siech-kobel,  a  hovel 
for  lepers.  Probably  cabin  must  be 
reckoned  in  the  same  class  of  words. 

The  radical  idea  seems  that  of  bending 
round.  Gael,  ciib,  crouch,  stoop,  shrink, 
cikbachy  bent,  hollowed ;  cuba^  a  bed ;  cuby 
a  bending  of  the  body,  a  pannier.  As  the 
liquid  is  exceedingly  movable  in  words 
beginning  with  cr,  cl,  cr,  &c.,  it  is  pro- 
bable that  the  Gael,  ciib  must  be  con- 
nected with  critby  to  souat,  crouch,  mJ^, 
a  claw,  criibachy  a  nook,  a  crooked 
woman,  crup,  to  contract,  shrink,  crouch, 
&c.  Thus  ^^ cubbed  in  a  cabin'  would 
be  radically  identical  with  Shakespeare^s 
'  cribbed,  cabined,  and  confined.' 

Coot.  A  water-fowl,  called  also  a 
moor-hen. — B.  The  two  are  often  con- 
founded, and  in  the  moor-hen  the  short 
white  tail  bobbing  up  and  down,  with  a 
motion  like  tha(  of  the  tail  of  a  rabbit,  \% 
a  very  conspicuous  object  Now  as  the 
latter  animal  is  from  this  cause  called 
bunny,  from  Gael,  bun,  a  stump,  it  is 
probable  that  the  name  of  the  coot  is 
also  taken  from  the  tail. 

w.  cwt,  a  little  piece,  a  short  tail; 
atvta,  cwto^,  bobtailed,  cwt-iar  (iar  = 
hen),  bobtailed  hen,  a  coot  or  water-hen. 

Cop.  w.  cop,  coppa,  the  top  of  any- 
thing, crown ofthe head ;  coppog, crested ; 
coppyn,  a  small  tuft  or  crest  Du.  i^> 
the  head.    Wall,  copett,  top. 

The  expression  ior  a  knob,  bunch,  or 
projection,  is  very  often  taken  from  the 
designation  of  a  blow  (see  Boss),  and  the 
two  senses  are  often  united  in  the  root 
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hop,  Magy.  kop^  sonus  pulsu  editus  ; 
kopognij  to  stamp  or  clatter  with  the 
feet ;  kophal  (hal  =  fish),  gobio,  the  bull- 
head, a  fish  with  a  large  head ;  Fin.  kop- 
pata^  to  tap;  kopsia,  to  knock,  beat, 
smack ;  kopina,  the  noise  of  a  blow  ;  w. 
cobiOy  to  thump ;  cob^  a  thump,  also  a  top 
or  tuft ;  cofyn,  a  tuft,  bunch,  cluster  ; 
Cat  cap,  a  blow  ;  Sp.  ccpa,  the  boss  of  a 
bridle  ;  ccpo,  bunch  of  nax  on  a  distaff; 
copeU,  tuft,  top,  sunmiit. 
Ck>pe.     It.  cappa,  Sp.  capa,  Fr.  cMp^, 

Sw.  kafiay  G.  kappe^  a  cape,  cloak,  cope 
or  priest's  vestment  In  a  met.  sense,  the 
c.ypi  of  heaven.  It.  Ai  cappa  del  cielo^  Fr. 
la  ckappe  du  del,  Du.  hulle  or  kappe  des 
kernels  {kulle^  capitium,  velamen  mulie- 
bre),  is  uie  arch  or  vault  of  heaven.  Du. 
hap^  kappe^  sl  cap,  hood,  summit  of  a 
building.  G.  kappe  also  is  specially  ap- 
plied to  the  vault  of  an  oven,  the  roof  of 
a  gallery  in  mining.  Sp.  copa,  crown  of 
a  hat,  roof  or  vault  of  an  oven.  The 
c«>pingoi  a  wall  is  a  layer  of  tiles  project- 
ing over  the  top  and  sheltering  the  wall. 
To  cope,  jut  or  lean  out,  forjecter. — Sher- 
wood. 

To  Coi)e.  To  encounter,  meet  in  bat- 
tle, strive  for  the  mastery. 

So  kene  tbei  acuntred  at  the  coupyng  togadre. 
William  ft  Werwolf,  3602. 

Ageyn  h3rm  came  Johan,  sone  of  the  Duke  of 
Brenoes,  and  a^ped  togyder  so  fyersly  that  they 
brake  theyr  speres. — Paris  and  Vienna  (Rox- 
bargfa  lib.),  p.  18. 

OFr.  coip^cop,  a  blow ;  chopper,  to  strike 
or  knock  against. 

Copesman. — Oopesmate.  To  cope, 
to  baiter  or  truck.  —  B.  Copeman,  a 
customer ;  copesntaie,  a  partner  in  mer- 
chandise, companion.  Du.  koop,  chaffer, 
exchange;  koop-man,  a  merchant  See 
Giop. 

Copious.    Lat  copia,  plenty. 

Copper.    Lat.  cttprum.    G.  kupfer. 

Copperas.  Fr.  couperose.  It  copparosa, 
from  Lat  cupri  rasa,  Gr.  x°'^'^^^^^}  ^^^ 
flower  of  copper  ;  rose  for  flower. 

Coppic6.-43opee.  OYr.copeiz,copeaUy 
wood  newly  cut ;  coppteis,  right  of  cutting 
the  waste  branches  of  trees. — Roquef. 
From  amper,  to  cut.  What  we  call  cop- 
pice or  copu  is  in  Fr.  bois  taillis,  Gr. 
«waiiCi  arborcs  caeduae — Hesychius  in 
Junius,  from  c6rrw,  to  cut. 

Copy.  Lat.  copia,  abundance,  and 
tropically,  means,  opportunity  of  doing 
Mything.  Copiam  exscribendi  facere,  to 
give  the  means  of  writing  out  a  docu- 
n^ni,  of  taking  a  copy,  whence  copia 
came  to  be  used  in  the  sense  of  copy. 
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Coquette.  Fr.  coqueter,  a  cock  to  call 
his  hens,  or  to  cluck  as  a  cock  among 
hens ;  to  swagger  or  strowt  it  as  a  cock 
among  hens ;  coquette,  one  who  lays  her- 
self out  for  the  admiration  of  the  male 
sex,  as  the  cock  does  for  the  female. 

Cor-.    See  Con-. 

Corbel. — Corbet.  A  shouldering  piece 
or  jutting  out  in  walls  to  bear  up  a  post^ 
summer,  &c. — B.  From  being  made  in 
the  shape  of  a  basket  Fr.  corbeau,  It. 
corva,  corbella,  a  corbel,  and  also  a 
basket 

Cord.  Lat.  chorda,  Gr.  x^^hi  gut» 
then  the  string  of  a  musical  instrumenti 
because  made  of  gut.  In  E.  applied  to 
strings  made  of  any  other  material 

-cord. — Cordial.  Hearty,  good  for 
the  heart.     Lat.  cor,  cordis,  the  heart 

From  the  heart  taken  as  the  seat  of 
the  affections  and  the  mind  are  Lat.  Con- 
cordia, discordia,  concord,  discord ;  M. 
Lat  accordare,  to  accord  or  cause  to  be 
of  one  mind.  Fr.  recorder,  to  call  to  mind, 
to  remember. 

Cordovan. — Cordwainer.  Fr.  cordo- 
van, originally  leather  from  Cordova. 
Cordouanier  (a  worker  in  Cordovan 
leather),  a  shoemaker. — Cot 

Core.  The  core  of  an  apple.  Fr. 
coeur,  heart,  also  the  core  of  fruit. — Cot 
Sp.  corazon,  the  heart ;  corazon  de  una 
pera,  manzana,  the  core  of  a  pear,  apple. 

So  Esthon.  sitdda,  the  heart,  the  core  of 

an  apple.  Fin.  sydan,  the  heart,  what- 
ever is  in  the  middle,  the  wick  of  a  can- 
dle, pith  of  a  tree,  kernel  of  a  nut,  &c. 

Cork.  Sp.  corcho,  from  Lat  cortex, 
as  Sp.  pancho,  paunch,  from  pantex.  It 
is  possible  however  that  the  word  may 
be  connected  with  Lat.  cortex,  and  yet 
not  be  direct  from  a  Lat.  source.  The 
root  cor  is  widely  spread  in  the  Slavonic 
and  Fin.  class  of  languages  in  the  sense 
of  rind,  skin,  shell,  uniting  the  Lat 
corium,  skin,  with  cortex,  bark.  Fin. 
kuori,  bark,  shell,  crust,  cream ;  Lap. 
karr,  bark,  shell,  karra,  hard,  rough  ; 
Esthon.  koor,  rind,  shell,  bark,  cream ; 
korik,  crust  Magy.  kereg,  rind,  crust, 
bark ;  kereg-dugd  {dugd=:  stopper),  a 
stopper  of  bark,  a  cork  ;  kereg-ja,  a  cork 

tree,  kirges,  barky,  hard.     Bohem.  kura, 

kurka,  bark,  crust ;  Pol.  kora,  bark  of  a 
tree ;  korek,  koreczek,  cork,  korek-z-kory 
(a  stopper  of  bark),  a  cork ;  — drewniany^ 
a  stopper  of  wood, — szklanny,  of  glass; 
Russ.  korka,  the  rind  of  fruits,  crust  of 
bread,  cork. 
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Cormorant.  Fr.  cormorant,  corbeau 
de  mer,  It.  corvo  mart'no,  agreeing  with 
Bret  morvran,  from  mor,  sea,  and  draft , 
a  crow. 

Com.  Goth,  kaurtty  com  ;  kaumoj  a 
grain.  OHG.  kemo;  MG.  kerne;  ON. 
kiami;  Du.  keeme,  a  grain,  kernel 
Bohem.  zmo,  Pol.  ziamo,  a  grain. 

Cornelian.  Fr.  comaline.  It.  coma- 
lino.  A  flesh-coloured  stone  easy  to  be 
engraved  upon. — Cot.  From  comu,  horn, 
because  of  the  colour  of  the  finger-nail. 
For  the  same  reason  it  is  in  Gr.  called 
6w^f  the  nail — Diez.  Others  derive  it 
from  cameus,  because  flesh-coloured. 
But  the  true  derivation  is  probably  from 
the  semi-transparency  of  the  stone  resem- 
bling horn.  G.  homstein^  cornelian, 
chalcedony,  agate. 

Comer.  iJit.  comu,  Fr.  come,  a  horn, 
whence  comilre,  a  corner.  Comp.  ON. 
horn,  signifying  both  horn  and  comer. 

L'une  des  comires  leva 
£t  I'autre  k  sa  fille  bailla. 

Fab.  et  Contes,  a,  85. 

Comet.  A  musical  instrument  Fr. 
cornet,  from  come,  horn.  Also  the  stand- 
ard of  a  troop  of  horse,  or  the  officer  who 
bore  it,  corresponding  to  an  ensign  of 
foot.  It  cornetta,  that  ensign  which  is 
carried  by  lancers  on  horseback. — FL 
Fr.  comette,  a  comet  of  horse,  and  the 
ensign  of  a  horse  company. — Cot. 

Cornice.  It  cornice,  Fr.  comiche, 
WaL  coronise,  Gr.  Kopwvri,  tMfmvtQ,  a 
summit,  finish,  or  completion  of  any- 
thing ;  KopuviSa  liTiTiOivai,  to  put  the 
finishing  stroke  to  a  thing.  The  Gr. 
ropoivicand  Lat.  corona  (and  in  all  proba- 
bility also  coronis)  were  also  used  m  the 
sense  of  a  comice,  or  projection  at  the 
top  of  the  wall  of  a  building,  t6  riXcvraioy 
TfiQ  oiKoiofifiQ  MOtfia, — Hesych.  As  the 
Gr.  Koputvti  also  signified  a  crown,  the 
sense  of  a  summit  or  completion  may 
arise  from  the  notion  of  crowning,  as  we 
say  '  a  crowning  grace,'  or  as  in  the  ex- 
pression Finis  coronat  opus. 

Coroner.— Cloronet.  Lat.  corona,  a 
crown.  Coronator,  the  Coroner,  was  the 
official  whose  special  duty  was  to  look 
after  the  rights  of  the  crown  in  a  district 
*  Judex  corona,  qui  vulgo  dicitur  Coroner,^ 
— Will  Thom  in  Due.  A.D.  1367. 

Corporal.  It  capo,  head ;  caporale, 
caporano,  a  corporal  of  a  band  of  men,  a 
chief  man  or  commander — Fl. ;  Fr.  capo- 
ral,  Rouchi  coporal,  corporal,  a  corporal 

Corporal.  —  Coxporation.  —  Corpu- 
lent.    Lat  corpus,  -ports,  body  ;  corpo- 
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ratio,  an  assumption  of  body ;  corpulentus, 
gross  or  bulky  of  body. 

Corps. — Corpse. — Corse. — Corset— 
Corselet.  Lat  corpus.  It  corpo,  Fr. 
corps,  OFr.  cors,  body.  Hence  corps^  a 
body  of  troops  ;  corpse,  corse,  a  dead 
body  ;  It  corpicello,  corparello  (R),  Fr. 
corset,  a  little  body,  also  a  pair  of  bodies 
for  a  woman  ;  It  corsaletto,  corsetto,  a 
corselet,  or  armour  for  the  body.  So  G. 
leib,  body ;  leibchen,  little  body,  a  woman's 
bodice. 

Corridor.  Fr.  corridor,  a  passage,  It 
corridore,  a  runner,  a  long  gallery,  ter- 
race, walk,  upper  deck  of  a  ship.— R 
See  Courier. 

Corrody.  Money  or  provisions  due  to 
the  king  as  founder  from  a  religious 
house,  for  the  maintenance  of  one  that  he 
appoints  for  that  purpose.  Mid. Lat  con- 
redium,  corredum,  conradium,  corrodium^ 
&c.  *'  Quicquid  ad  alimentum  ad  men- 
sam  datur ;  praebenda  monachi  vel  ca- 
nonicL' — Due.  It  corredare,  to  fit  out, 
furnish,  set  forth.     See  Array. 

Corsair.  It  corsaro,  corsale,  a  pirate. 
From  Sp.  corsa,  corso,  a  cruise  or  course 
at  sea  ;  Lat.  cursus. — Diez.  But  the 
Mod.Gr.  has  mavpvw,  currency,  rd  wrapw* 
rStv  iyfipStv,  prey ;  Kovpvivv,  to  plunder, 
rob,  act  the  pirate ;  Kovptrdpnic,  sovpoivrfc, 
a  robber,  pirate. 

Corselet.    See  Corps. 

Corsned.  A  piece  of  ordeal  bread,  by 
eating  which  a  person  accused  of  crime 
was  allowed  to  clear  himself  in  certain 
cases.  A  prayer  was  uttered  over  the 
morsel  to  be  eaten  that  it  might  choke 
the  person  accused  if  guilty,  and  the 
curse  was  solemnised  by  marking  the 
corsned  with  the  sign  of  the  cross.  Thus 
the  word  may  be  explained  from  AS.  snadf 
bit,  morsel,  ON.  snad,  food,  as  signif>'ing 
either  the  morsel  of  the  curse  or  execra- 
tion, or  as  the  crossed  morsel  Da.  Jtorsf, 
to  mark  with  the  sign  of  the  cross.  A 
curse  is  an  imprecation  sanctioned  by  the 
sign  of  the  cross.  When  Earl  Godwin 
was  suspected  of  the  murder  of  the  king's 
brother  he  proposed  to  clear  himself  by 
the  corsned,  and  is  represented  by  Phi- 
lippe Mouskes  as  saying  to  the  king— 

Bien  sai  que  vous  me  znescr^es 
De  vo  frere  ki  fu  tu6s, 
Mais  trestout  aussi  voirement 
Puisse  jou  manger  sainement 
Cest  morsel  de  pain  que  je  tieng, 
Que  par  efort,  ne  par  engien 
N'eue  coupe  en  la  raort  vo  frerfr— 
Ijfrs  saina  H  rois  le  morsUl, 

After   Godwin's   imprecation  the  king 
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signed  the  cross  on  the  morsel,  and  the 
guilty  Godwin  was  accordingly  choked. 
Jn  the  account  of  the  same  transaction  in 
the  Roman  de  Rou  the  signing  of  the 
cross  on  the  corsned  is  also  specially 
mentionedi 

je  sai  bien  qu'il  s'estrangla 

IXun  mcKScl  pu  U  Rot  seigna, 
AOdihan ott  il  manja. 

In  a  GL  of  the  time  of  Edw.  III.  corsned'is 
rendered  panis  conjuratus,  the  bread  of 
exorcism  or  execration. 

The  word  is  explained  by  Grimm  as 
the  morsel  of  trial  or  of  judgment,  from 
OMG.  kiusan,  to  try,  discern,  judge, 
whence  koron^  fcorerty  to  try,  kuri^  MHG. 
kiiry  AS.  eyre,  trial,  judgment,  choice. 
Fris.  korbitOy  corsned. 

Corvette.  Lat.  corbita,  a  large  ship 
for  traffic,  Sp.  corbeta,  Pg.  corveta,  Fr. 
corvette. 

Ooemetic.  —  Cosmogony.  —  Cosmo- 
politan. Gr.  jco0>cifrurdc,  skilled  in  the 
art  of  adornment,  from  co^ficw,  to  array, 
decorate,  adorn.  Kov^ioc,  order,  arrange- 
ment, the  universe  ;  Kovfwywia,  the  world's 
origin ;  na/toiroKXTiiCy  a  citizen  of  the 
world. 

Cosset.  A  lamb  brought  up  by  hand, 
a  pet  It.  casf'cao,  a  tame  lamb  bred  by 
hand — ^FL,from  casa,  house,  as  in  Suffolk, 
cot-lamb.  Wal.  cosset,  a  sucking  pig,  is 
probably  unconnected. 

Cost.  Lat  constare,  Fr.  couster,  couter, 
to  stand  one  in,  to  cost 

Costive.  Fr.  constipi,  constipated, 
bound  in  the  belly  ;  Lat  constipare,  from 
stipare,  to  cram,  to  stuff.  It  costipaiivo, 
having  a  tendency  to  constipate,  whence 
by  contraction  costive. 
Costume.  See  Custom. 
Cosy. — To  Cose.  Cosie,  snug,  warm, 
comfortable ;  cosh,  quiet,  snug,  intimate. 
They  are  sitting  vtxycosh:  i.e.  close  to 
each  other. — ^Jam.  ro  cose,  to  converse 
with  familiarity.— HaL  A  cose  in  fami- 
liar speech  is  a  private  and  sociable 
conversation.  G.  kosen,  to  chat,  talk  con- 
fidentially. '  So  kosten  sie  die  nacht 
enclang.'    Gekose,  koserei,  chat,  tattle. 

The  primary  signification  of  the  word 
seems  to  be  the  sound  of  whispering,  and 
II  is  applied  in  MHG.  to  the  murmuring 
of  water.  Horte  man  da  kosen  diu  waz- 
zer  unde  runen. — Benecke.  Sc.  cushle- 
muskle,  low  whispering  conversation, 
muttering.— Jam.  Couster,  which  is 
sometimes  used  in  the  sense  of  chat  or 
cose,  may  be  compared  with  whister, 
-ojkUpar.    See  Cuddle. 
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Cot. — Cottage.  Fin.  koti,  a  dwelling- 
place,  house  ;  kota,^  poor  house,  cottage, 
kitchen ;  koti-ma  {ma  =  land),  country. 
Esthon.  koddo,  house. 

Cot,  2.— Cote.  Probably  cote,  a  pen 
or  shelter  for  animals,  may  be  identical 
with  cot  in  the  last  sense.  We  have 
sheep^ote,  dove-cote  j  Du.  duive-kot,  hoen- 
kot,  honde-kot,  a  dove-,  hen-,  dog-cote.  In 
this  language  kot  is  widely  used  in  the 
sense  of  hollow  receptacle;  kot,  tugu- 
rium,  cavum,  latibulum,  cavema,  locula- 
mentum,  locus  excavatus.  *  De  leden  wt 
de  kote  doen,'  to  put  limbs  out  of  joint — 
Kil.  w.  cwt,  SL  cot,  hovel,  sty.  Cwtt,  a 
cottage,  cwtt  moc/i,  a  hog-sty. — Richards. 
Cot,  3.  The  primary  sense  of  the 
nearly  obsolete  cot  is  a  matted  lock.  G. 
xote,  SL  cot,  a  lock  of  hair  or  wool  clung 
together. — Ludwig.  C^/-^<ar^,  refuse  wool 
so  clotted  together  that  it  cannot  well  be 
pulled  asunder ;  cottum,  cat  or  dog-wool 
(properly  cot  or  dag-woof)  of  which  cotts 
or  coarse  blankets  were  formerly  made. — 
Bailey.  Cotted,  cottered,  cotty,  matted, 
entangled. — HaL  Lang,  coutou,  flock 
(bourre),  wool,  cotton;  coutis,  matted; 
coutisses,  dag-locks,  the  tail- wool  of  sheep. 
— Cousinid. 

The  term  is  then  applied  to  a  fleece, 
mat,  rug  of  shaggy  materials,  to  a  cover- 
ing or  loose  garment  made  of  such  mate- 
rials, to  an  inartificial  sleeping-place, 
where  a  rug  or  mat  may  be  laid  down  for 
that  purpose. 

Wall,  cote,  sheepskin,  fleece ;  E.  dial. 
cot,  a  fleece  of  wool  matted  together  in 
its  growth,  a  door-mat  made  of  a  cotted 
fleece.— Baker.  G.  kotze,  a  rough,  shaggy 
covering,  a  shaggy  overcoat  worn  by  pea- 
sants ;  kotzet,  cotted,  shaggy. — Adelung. 
Fin.  kaatu,  a  rough  coverlet  of  sheep- 
skins. The  Mid. Lat.  cottus,  cotta,  cottum 
were  used  in  both  senses,  of  a  rug  or 
coarse  woollen  mat  used  by  the  monks  as 
bedding,  and  of  the  single  garment,  made 
of  similar  material,  covering  the  whole 
body.  *Accipit  incola  cellae  ad  lectum 
paleam,  filtrum,  si  possit  haberi,  sin  au- 
tem  fbut  if  not),  pro  eo  pannum  grossum 
simplicem  non  duplicatum,  pulvinar, 
cotum  vel  coopertorium  de  grossis  ovium 
pellibus  et  panno  grosso  coopertum.*— 
Stat  Cartus.  in  Due.  Rugs  of  the  fore- 
going description  were  either  to  lie  on  or 
to  serve  as  coverings.  *Nec  jaceant 
super  cotos*  *  Super  cotos  in  lecto  quies- 
cere.'  'Tunc,  ait,  ille  es  qui  sub  cotto 
quotidie  completorium  insusurras  ? '  — 
Due. 
A  cot,  a  sleeping-place  in  a  ship,  is 
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properly  a  mat,  then  the  place  where  a 
mat  is  laid  for  sleeping. 

The  MidLat.  cotta^  coitus^  explained 
by  Ducange,  tunica  clericis  propria,  cor- 
responds to  G.  kutte^  the  cowl  or  hood,  the 
distinctive  part  of  a  friar's  dress.  It  is 
probable  that  the  derivation  of  the  word 
coai^  in  which  all  reference  to  the  nature 
of  the  material  is  lost,  must  be  traced  to 
the  same  origin.  We  have  above  seen 
the  same  word  {kotse)  applied  to  a  rough 
overcoat  And  it  is  probable  that  the 
'Mi^ljaX.  floats^  floccus^froccusy  the  frock 
of  the  monk,  is  in  like  manner  derived 
iroifxjloccusy  a  flock  of  wool,  referring  to 
the  shaggy  material  of  which  the  frock 
was  made.  So  also  from  Fin.  takku, 
villus  animalium  defluus,  maxime  impli- 
catus  vel  concretus,  a  cot  or  dag  (whence 
takkuinefiy  cotted,  matted,  takku-willa, 
dag-wool),  comes  takki,  an  overcoat,  per- 
haps explaining  the  origin  of  the  Roman 
toga. 

In  the  original  signification  of  a  matted 
lock  cot  is  related  on  the  one  side  to  clot, 
and  on  the  other  to  the  Sc.  tot^  tait^  G. 
20 te^  Fin.  tutti^  Sw.  totte^  a  bunch  of 
flax,  wool,  or  fibrous  material  We  have 
seen  under  Catch  examples  of  the  equiva- 
lence of  forms  beginning  with  cl  and  a 
simple  c  respectively.  And  the  Fr.  motte^ 
fnatt€y  a  clot  or  clod,  is  identical  with  £. 
maty  an  entangled  mass  of  flbre,  the 
primitive  idea  being  simply  a  lump.  The 
Lap.  tuo^gey  a  tangled  mat  of  hair,  is 
also  applied  to  the  lumps  of  paste  in  soup 
or  gruel. 

It  should  be  observed  that  the  Sc. 
tottis  is  used,  like  G.  kotze^  for  a  coarse 
shaggy  material 

Na  dentie  geir  the  Doctor  seiks 

Of  toltis  russet  his  riding  breiks.— Jam. 

Coterie.  From  Lat.  quotusy  what  in 
number,  how  many,  are  formed.  It.  quota^ 
Pr.  cotay  Fr.  cotey  a  quota  or  contribu- 
tion ;  cotiser,  to  assess  the  contribution  of 
one  ;  coterie,  an  assembly,  properly  a  club 
where  each  pays  his  part. 

Cotquean. — duotqueaa.  An  effemi- 
nate man,  man  interfering  in  women's 
concerns.  Du.  kutte.  Fin.  kutta,  kuttUy 
the  distinctive  feature  of  a  woman,  thence 
as  a  term  of  abuse  for  a  feeble,  womanly 
man.  In  like  manner  Bav.  fud,  of  the 
same  original  sense,  is  used  in  vulgar  lan- 
guage for  a  woman,  and  contemptuously, 
as  Gr.  yvyvcc,  for  a  womanish  man.  E. 
coty  cotey  a  man  that  busies  himself  in  the 
affairs  of  the  kitchen. — Bailey.  Cut  was 
also  a  term  of  abuse  for  a  woman. 


COUNTERPANE 
That  lying  cut  is  lost. — Gammer  Gurton,  v.  2. 

In  cotquean  the  element  signifying  wo- 
man is  repeated,  as  so  often  happens 
when  the  original  form  of  the  word  has 
lost  its  significance. 

Cotton.  Sp.  algodofiy  Arab,  qc^ton, 
alq<^ton.  The  meaning  would  exactly 
agree  with  that  of  E.  coty  a  lock  or  flock. 
I^ng.  coutoUy  wool,  flock,  cotton.  N  oppe 
of  wool  or  cloth,  coton  de  tapis. — Palsgr. 

Couch.  Fr.  couchery  OFr.  cuUhtTy  to 
lay  down ;  It  colcarCy  from  Lat.  coUocariy 
con  and  locarcy  to  lay.  Sole  collocatOy  au 
soleil  couchd.  —  Lex  Salica.  Menage. 
Cowchyny  or  leyne  things  together,  col- 
loco. — Pr.  Pm. 

To  Cough.  Imitative  of  the  noise. 
Du.  kuchy  a  cough  ;  kuckeny  to  pant,  to 

cough. — KiL  Fin.  kihkiay  kohhiay  to 
hawk,    to    cough,    rauce    tussio,   screo. 

Esthon.  kohhinuiy  to  cough  ;  kohhaiamOy 

koggisemoy  to  hawk  up  phlegm. 

ttoulter.  Lat.  cultevy  a  ploughshare, 
a  knife.  Fr.  coultrcy  a  coulter.  Lat-  cul- 
telluSy  a  knife.  This  would  look  as  if  to 
cut  were  the  primary  meaning  of  coUre^ 
to  till. 

Council.  Lat.  conciliuniy  an  assembly 
or  meeting  of  persons,  explained  as  origin- 
ally signifying  a  pressing  together,  from 
the  source  indicated  under  Conciliate. 

Corpora  sunt  porro  partiro  primordia  rerum, 
Partim  concilio  quae  constant  prindpionim. 

Locret. 

— by  the  pressing  together  of  elements. 

Counflol.  Lat.  consiliuniy  Fr.  conseil 
(probably  from  consuioy  to  deliberate,  take 
advice),  advice,  deliberation. 

Count.  Fr.  comtey  from  comesy  comitis^ 
a  companion ;  the  name  given  to  the 
great  officers  of  state  under  the  Frankish 
kings. 

To  Count.  Fr.  comptery  to  reckon, 
calculate.  Lat.  computarej  con  and  /*- 
tarCy  to  think. 

Countenance.  Fr.  contenancCy  the 
behaviour,  carriage,  presence,  or  composi- 
tion of  the  whole  body. — Cot.  Lat.  con- 
tinerCy  to  hold  together. 

Counter-.     See  Contra-. 

Counter.  Fr.  comfitoiry  a  counter,  or 
table  to  cast  accounts. — Cot 

Counterpane. — duilt.  W.  cyichy  a 
hoop,  circle  ;  cylchedy  a  bound,  circum- 
ference, rampart,  what  goes  round  about 
or  enwraps,  bed-clothes,  curtains,  (rttv^ 
^ «  gylcnedaUy  a  bed  and  its  furniture. 
Gael,  coilcey  a  bed,  bed-clothes  ;  coila- 
adhoy  bed  materials,  as  feathers,  straw, 
heath.       Bret,  golched^    a    feather-bed, 
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chaflf-bed.  Hence  the  Lat  culcita,  ori- 
ginally probably  a  wadded  wrapper,  but 
applied  in  Lat  to  a  mattress,  and  avow- 
edly borrowed  from  the  Gauls. 

Sicat  in  culcHris  pnodpnaxn  gloriam  Cadurd 
obtineat.  Gallianxm  hoc  et  tomenta  pariter  in- 
\Totum. — Pliny. 

The  Du.  kulckty  Sp.  colcedra,  coichoj 
It.  colire,  Fr.  couitre,  coulU^  mark  the 
passage  to  the  E.  quilL 

When  the  stitches  of  the  quilt  came  to 
be  arranged  in  patterns  for  ornament  it 
«'as  called  culcita  puncta, 

Estque  toral  lecto  quod  supra  ponitur  alto 
Onutus  causi,  quod  dicunt  culcita  puncta. 

Due. 

NalhisfeRat  seconi  mi^punctam  culcitram 
ad  jaoendum  nisi  is  cui  in  capitulo  concessum 
foent.— Ibid. 

This  in  Fr.  became  coulte-potnU^  coute- 
foinii,  courU-pointe,  and  with  that  in- 
stinctive striving  after  meaning,  which  is 
so  often  the  source  of  corruption  in  lan- 
guage, contre-pointe^  as  if  from  the  op- 
posite pits  made  by  the  stitches  on  either 
side  of  the  quilt  or  mattress.  V6tu  d'une 
robe  contr^oinUe  comme  un  malade. — 
Rev.  des  Deux  Mondes,  Feb.  15,  i86a 
Hence  finally  the  £.  counterpane. 

Conntiy.  Fr.  conMe^  It.  contrada 
(contra-aUi)y  the  district  which  lies  oppo- 
site you,  as  G.  ^<^/;m/,  a  situation,  Mid.G. 
^genote^  from  gegen^  opposite.— Diex. 
Muratori  suggests  the  Lat.  conterraneus^ 
a  person  of  the  same  country,  for  which 
in  Mid. Lat  was  used  conierratus,  Occi- 
susest  Michael  sub  castello  Mutulae  ab 
i^is  conUrratis, — Chron.  A.D.  1040.  Et 
onmes  conterrati  dispersi  sunt ;  id  est 
(says  Muratori)  cives  ejusdem  terrae. 

Coaple.  Lat  copula^  a  tie,  a  rope ; 
copulo^  to  tie  or  join  together.  It  ca^Oy 
a  noose,  snare,  halter. 

Courage.  Fr.  courage;  It.  coraggio, 
from  Lat  cor^  the  heart. 

Courier. — Ck>urfl6. —  -course.  Lat. 
citrrot  cursum^  It.  correre,  Fr.  courir,  to 
ran ;  It  corrierCy  Fr.  courier^  a  runner, 
one  sent  on  messages.  I-at  cursus^  a 
running,  journey,  course.  Discurro^  to 
run  to  and  fro,  to  speak  of  a  thing  ;  dis- 
Struts,  conversation,  discourse  ;  concur- 
J'W,  a  running  together,  concourse.  In 
other  cases  the  Lat.  vowel  remains  un- 
altered, as  in  Incursion,  Excursion. 

Court.  Fr.  cour^  It.  corte^  Lat  cohors, 
(^ors,  cerSy  coriiSy  a  cattle-yard,  enclosed 
place.  Cortes  sunt  viUarum  intra  mace- 
ncm  spatia. — Nonius.  Portant  secum 
crates  ct  rctia  quibus  cohortes  in  solitu- 
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dine  fkciant. — Varro  in  Ihre,  v.  gard. 
Allied  with  a  numerous  class  of  words 
signifying  enclosure.  Russ.  gorody  a 
town,  gorodnyay  a  palisade,  gorodbay  an 
enclosure.  Pol.  grody  a  town,  grodZy  en- 
closure, grodskiy  belonging  to  a  court ; 
Bohem.  nrady  a  fortress,  castle  ;  hradbay 
enclosure;   hraditiy   to   enclose,  fortify. 

Lat.  hortus;  Sw.  gardy  a  yard,  court, 
estate,  house  ;  E.  yard,  Magy.  kerty  a 
garden,  kertelniy  keritnty  to  enclose  ;  ke- 
riteky  kertelety  a  hedge.  Fin.  kartano.  a 
court,  yard,  farm. 

Cousin.  Fr.  cousin;  It.  cugino; 
Lat  consoMnuSyWhence  Grisons  cusdn'n, 
cusrin;  Sp.  sobrino, — Diez. 

Cove.  A  nook,  a  sheltered  harbour. 
In  secretis  recesstbus  is  translated  by 
Holland,  in  secret  coves  or  nooks. — Rich. 
The  relations  of  this  word  lead  us  in  such 
a  variety  of  directions  that  it  is  exceed- 
ingly difficult  to  make  up  our  minds  as  to 
the  original  source  of  the  signification. 
Lat.  cavuSy  hollow,  Sp.  cuevay  a  cave  or 
grot,  cellar,  den  of  wild  beasts,  &c.  Ptg. 
covay  a  hole,  ditch,  pit ;  —  dos  olhoSy  eye- 
hole ;  —  na  barba,  a  dimple  ;  covily  a  den 
of  wild  beasts,  a  lurking-hole,  covOy  a  coop 
for  chickens.  It  covare,  to  souat,  brood, 
sit  upon  eggs,  covOy  covOy  a  aen,  covaUy 
covacciOy  2i  hatching  nest,  souattin^  form, 
lurking-hole ;  covilcy  covipioy  a  kennel, 
sty,  lurking-place,  covigkarcy  to  lurk  or 

fet  into  some  secret  place  for  shelter, 
.ooking  at  the  latter  forms  we  should  be 
inclined  to  refer  the  word  to  the  Lat 
cubarcy  to  lie,  Gael,  cilby  to  crouch,  stoop, 
bend,  lie  down,  whence  ciibay  a  bed,  ciiba- 
chuily  Lat.  cubiculunty  a  bed-chamber, 
cubile^  a  resting-place,  a  lair  of  animals, 
identical  with  the  It.  covile,  coviglia. 

The  idea  of  cooping  or  confining  may 
be  united  with  that  of  lying  down,  if  we 
suppose  that  the  primitive  image  expressed 
by  the  Lat  cubarcy  to  lie  down,  is  the  act 
of  curling  oneself  up  for  warmth  in  going 
to  sleep.  Compare  Lap.  krukahety  to  lie 
down  on  the  ground  without  a  bed,  with 
E.  crook,  Gael,  cikby  a  bending  of  the 
body,  ciibachy  bent,  hollowed.  Lat.  atbi-- 
tunty  the  elbow  or  bending  of  the  arm. 
In  the  Finnish  and  Slavonic  languages 

we  have  Lap.  kappey  kipe,  hollow,  a  ca- 
vern, ditch  ;  kappety  to  hollow  out ;  Russ. 
kopat^  to  dig,  to  hollow  ;  Fin.  kopiOy 
sounding  as  an  empty  vessel,  empty, 
hollow  ;  koppay  anything  hollow  or  vault- 
ed ;  kopanoy  a  hollow  trunk  of  a  tree ; 
koperoy  koparety  a  receptacle  for  small 
things,  trench  for  keeping  turnips  ;  ko- 
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pera^  kowera,  hollowed,  concave,  curved, 
crooked. 

If  the  whole  of  these  words  are  radi- 
cally connected,  the  train  of  thought 
must  begin  with  the  sound  characteristic 
of  a  hollow  object,  whence  the  idea  of 
empty,  hollow,  concave,  crooked,  making 
crooked,  curling  oneself  up,  lying  down. 

Oovenant.  Lat.  conventus^  conventio 
(from  convening  to  come  together,  to 
agree),  an  assembly,  compact,  covenant. 
Fr.  convenir,  to  assemble,  befit,  accord 
with ;  convenant,  fit,  comely,  agreeing 
with,  and  as  a  subst.  an  agreement,  con- 
tract. The  n  has  been  lost  in  E.  cove^ 
nanty  as  in  0£.  covent  for  convents  Co- 
vent-garden. 

Cover.  Fr.  couvrir^  It.  copririy  Lat 
cooperire;  con  and  operire^  to  cover. 

Coverlet.     Fr.  couvre-litj  sl  bed-cover. 

Covet.  Fr.  convoiter,  by  a  false  ety- 
mology, as  if  compounded  with  the  pre- 
position con.  The  real  derivation  is  the 
Lat  cupiduSy  whence  Prov.  cobeitoSy  cubi- 
tosy  cooes,  covetous ;  cupiditaty  cobeitaty 
covetousness ;  cobeitavy  cubitary  to  covet 
— Diez. 

Covey.  A  brood  of  partridges.  Fr. 
couvicy  from  couvery  It  covarCy  to  hatch, 
brood,  covey,  squat  or  sit  upon ;  covatay 
a  brood  or  covey. — FL  Lat.  cubOy  to  lie, 
incubOy  to  hatch. 

Covin.  A  deceitful  agreement  between 
two  to  the  prejudice  of  a  third. — B.  Lat 
convenirCy  to  agree.  Lang,  couvineny 
covineny  convention,  agreement,  plot ; 
far  covinensy  to  concert,  to  plot  See 
Covenant. 

Cow.  Sanscr.  gd,  gUy  G.  kuh.  The 
bellowing  of  an  ox  may  be  imitated  as 
well  with  an  initial  g  2ls  Sib.  Thus  the 
ON.  has  gaula  as  weU  as  baula,  to  bellow 
(to  cry  gau  I  bau  /  as  Fr.  miaulery  to  cry 
tniau  /  to  mew)  ;  gauli  as  well  as  bauliy 
a  bull.  The  Sanscr.  ^(tf  preserves  the 
first  of  these  forms,  as  the  Gr.  /Sov^and  w. 
bUy  It.  bucy  the  second. 

♦  To  Cow*  ON.  kugay  Sw.  kufvay  Dan. 
kucy  to  coerce,  subdue,  keep  under.  A 
parallel  form  with  Dan.  knugey  to  squeeze, 
press  down.  Compare  N.  knippe  and 
RippCy  a  bundle;  knubb  and  %ubby  a 
block ;  knart  and  kariy  a  lump,  unripe 
fruit ;  knoll  and  kolly  a  round  top,  crown 
of  the  head. 

Coward.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
word  comes  from  It.  cocUiy  OFr.  couey 
Wall.  coWy  3.  tail,  but  the  precise  course 
of  the  metaphor  has  been  much  disputed. 
It  appears  to  me  certain  that  the  sense  of 
timidity  is  taken  from  the  figure  of  a  hare, 
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which  was  familiarly  termed  couard,  the 
bobtailed.  Mf  eny  [of  your  hounds] 
fynde  of  hym  [the  hare],  where  he  hath 
ben,  Rycher  or  Bemond,  ye  shsdl  say, 
oiez  k  Bemond  le  vayllaunt,  que  quide 
trovere  le  coward,  ou  U  court  c<ra/,^^\jt 
Venery  de  Twety  in  Reliquise  Antiquac,  p. 
153.  Kuwaerdy  le^us,  vulgo  cuardus; 
ignavus,  imbellis,  timidus. — KiL  The 
timidity  of  the  hare  is  proverbial : 

Myd  word  be  threteneth  muche,  and  lute  dedx 

in  dede, 
Hys  mouth  ys  as  a  leon,  hys  herte  anu  as  an 

hare. — R.G.  457. 

If  some  such  desperate  hackster  shall  devise 
To  rouse  thy  hare's  heart  from  her  cewardia, 

Bp.  HaU  in  R. 

Some  have  thought  that  the  name  is 
taken  from  the  figure  of  a  terrified  dog 
with  his  tail  between  his  legs,  as  in 
Heraldry  a  lion  so  depicted  was  termed  a 
lion  couard.  But  it  does  not  appear  that 
putting  his  tail  between  his  legs  is  a  sign 
of  fear  in  the  case  of  a  lion. 

In  the  original  text  I  was  led  to  explain 
the  word  as  signifying  a  taiUry  one  who 
draws  to  the  rear,  shnnks  backward  : 

Quand  de  Narcissus  me  souvint 

A  qui  mallement  mesadvint, 

Ly  commen9ay  k  couarder. — ^R.  R.  1525. 

In  Chaucer's  translation, 

I  gan  anon  withdrawe  me. 

Lap.  murlety  to  go  backwards,  to  he 
timid,  to  fear. 

To  Cower,  g.  kauenty  kauren,  to 
squat,  sit  close  to  the  ground  ;  on.  kura, 
to  roost,  to  sit  like  a  roosting  bird ;  N. 
kuray  to  droop  the  head,  to  rest,  lie  still, 
sleep  in  a  bent  posture,  w.  civr,  corner, 
nook  ;  cwrian,  to  cower.  The  fiinda- 
mental  image  seems,  making  a  hunch  of 
oneself,  crooking  oneself  together.  The 
N.  has  kusy  a  crook  or  hump  in  the  hack, 
kusa  segy  synonymous  with  kura  seg,  to 
crook  oneself,  bow  down.  Fin.  kaarfj 
bow,  curvature ;    kaarittaay  to  bow,  to 

curve,  to  go  round ;  Lap.  karjoty  to  lie 
curled  up  Uke  a  dog. 

Cowl.  Lat.  cucullusy  Sp.  cogulldy  OFr. 
cuoule  —  Chr.  Norm. ;  AS.  cugle,  cttflij 
cuhUy  w.  cwjly  Gael,  cubhal,  a  monk's 
hood,  cowl.  Originally  from  the  figure  of 
a  cock's  comb.  lUyr.  kukman,  kukmitza, 
kukljitzay  a  cock's  comb,  tuft  on  a  bird's 
head,  a  hood  ;  kukuljy  a  cowl ;  Bohem. 
chocholy  crest  on  a  bird's  head,  kukk^  a 
hood  ;  Bav.  gogkely  a  cock,  thence  the 
cock's  comb  : — Es  steigt  einem  der  gog- 
kely guckely  his  crest  rises,  he  is  enraged; 
gugely  kugely  a  cape,  cowL 
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Cowl-«taff.  A  staff  for  carrying  a  tub 
that  has  two  ears.  Essex  cowl^  a  tub. — 
Ray.  Soo,  or  cowl^  vessel :  tina ;  cowls 
tn,  or  soo  tre  :  vectatorium. — Pr.  Pm. 
Cowl  itself  is  from  Fr.  cuveau  {cuvet)^ 
cuve,  LaL  cupn^  Mid.Lat.  cupella^  G. 
kub<l^  a  tub. 

Coxcomb.  A  fop,  from  the  hood  worn 
by  a  fool  or  jester  which  was  made  in  the 
shape  of  a  cock's  comb. 

Coy.  Fr.  cai^  It  cketo^  Sp.  quedo^ 
quiet,  noiseless,  easy,  gentle ;  Lat  quietus* 
C(»exL  It.  coglione^  a  cuUion,  a  fool,  a 
scoundrel,  properly  a  dupe.  See  Cully. 
It  copionare,  to  deceive,  make  a  dupe  of. 
Rouchi  coulionmry  raiUer,  plaisanter,  to 
banter.  Coulel  interjection  imputing  a 
lie ;  a  lie.    CouUiery  to  tell  lies. 

In  the  Venet.  dialect  coglionare  be- 
comes cogionare^  as  vogia  for  voglia^ 
fogia  iosTfoglia,  Cogionnare^  ingannare, 
corbeflare.  —  Patriarchi.  Hence  E.  to 
a>2tn^2&  \\.f regie ^  frieze ;  cugino,  cousin ; 
prinofu^  prison. 

wrab.  OK.  krabbi^  G.  krebs^  Bret  krab. 
There  is  little  doubt  that  the  animal  is 
named  from  its  great  claws,  w.  crafangc^ 
a  claw,  talon,  a  crab-fish.  OE.  crapUy 
Bret  kraban,  a  claw. 

The  ultimate  origin  is  a  representation 
of  the  sound  of  scraping  or  scratching, 
the  primary  office  of  claws,  although  those 
of  the  crab  are  not  used  for  that  purpose, 
w.  cra/u,  Bret.  Jtrabisa,  to  scratch  ;  Du, 
habdetif  to  scratch  or  scrape  ;  Sp.  carpir 
(with  inversion  of  the  liquid),  to  tear, 
scrape,  scratch. 

Crab.  2.  A  windlass  for  raising 
weights. 

The  G.  bocky  a  buck  or  he-goat,  is  used 
£or  a  frame  of  wood  to  support  weights  or 
similar  purposes.  It  signifies  a  battering- 
nm,  coach-box,  starlings  or  posts  to 
break  the  ice  above  a  bridge,  the  dogs  in 
^  fire  grate,  trestles  to  saw  wood  on,  a 
painters  easel  or  ass.  In  a  similar  man- 
ner the  Sp.  cabra^  a  goat,  was  used  as  the 
designation  of  a  machine  for  throwing 
stones ;  cabrioy  a  crane.  Fr.  chevre,  a 
goat,  and  also  a  machine  for  raising 
weights.  In  the  Romance  of  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Tarn  the  place  of  the  r  is 
transposed,  and  the  word  for  a  goat  is 
cfobo;  crabity  a  kid  ;  and  both  these  terms 
are  used  to  designate  the  machine  for 
^ing  weights,  which  we  term  in  E.  a 
crab^  as  well  as  trestles,  or,  like  the  G. 
^^,  a  bagpipe.  —  Diet.  Romano-Cas- 
trais.  For  tne  reason  why  the  name  of 
^  goat  was  applied  to  a  machine  for 
raising  weights,  see  Cable. 
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Crabbed.  Crabbed  writing  is  scratchy 
writing,  difficult  to  read,  and  met.  a 
crabbed  style  is  a  style  hard  to  under- 
stand. Du.  krabbelen,  to  scratch,  to  scrib- 
ble or  scrawl ;  krabbelschrift^  a  scrawl, 
ill-written  piece;  krabbelig,  badly  writ- 
ten, scrawled,  crabbed. 

Orack.  Imitative  of  the  sound  made 
by  a  hard  substance  in  splitting,  the  col- 
lision of  hard  bodies,  &c.  In  Gaelic  ex- 
pressed by  the  syllable  cfutc,  identical 
with  E.  knock  or  knack,  GaeL  cnac^ 
crack,  break,  crash,  the  crack  of  a  whip, 
&c.;  cnag,  crack,  snap,  knock,  rap, 
thump. 
Cradle.  See  Crate. 
Craft.  G.  krafty  strength,  power ;  AS. 
crafty  streng^,  faculty,  art,  slcill,  know- 
ledge. The  origin  is  seen  in  the  notion 
of  seizing,  expressed  by  the  It.  graffiare, 
w.  craff,  a  hook,  brace,  holdfast,  creffyn^ 
a  brace,  Bret  kra/a,  to  seize.  The  term 
is  then  applied  to  seizing  with  the  mind, 
as  in  the  Lat  terms  apprehend^  compre- 
hend, ftora  prehendercy  to  seize  in  a  ma- 
terial way.  w.  craffuy  to  seize  with  the 
understanding,  to  perceive  ;  dyn  craff^  a 
man  of  quick  comprehension;  creffi^  a 
trade. 

Crag.  I.  The  neck,  throat. — ^Jam.  Du. 
kraeghe^  the  throat  PoL  kark,  the  nape, 
crag,  neck.  Bohenu  krk,  the  neck ;  ON. 
krage,  Dan.  krave,  the  collar  of  a  coat. 
The  origin  is  an  imitation  of  the  noise 
made  by  clearing  the  throat.  Bohem. 
krkatij  to  belch,  krcati,  to  vomit ;  Pol. 
krzqka^y  to  hem,  to  hawk.  The  same 
root  gives  rise  to  the  Fr.  cracker^  to  spit, 
and  It  recere,  to  vomit ;  E.  reach^  to 
strain  in  vomiting ;  ON.  hraki^  spittle  ; 
AS.  hraca,  cough,  phlegm,  the  ^throat, 
jaws ;  G.  rachen,  the  jaws. 

At  other  times  the  guttural  sound  is 
imitated  without  the  r,  as  in  E.  hawk 
and  kecky  and  hence  are  formed  w.  ceg^ 
the  throat,  mouth,  E.  choke  and  ON.  kok^ 
quoky  the  throat. 

2.  A  rock.  Gael,  creag,  a  rock ;  w. 
caregy  a  stone ;  caregos^  pebbles. 

Cram.,  as.  cramman,  to  stuff,  to  cram. 
Da.  kramme,  to  squeeze,  press,  strain ; 
ON.  kremjay  Sw.  krama,  to  press,  crush, 
squeeze.  Du.  kramnUy  a  crampniron, 
krammeny  to  clamp  or  cramp  together. 
MHG.  krimmeny  kranty  krummen,  to  press, 
seize  with  the  claws.    See  Cramp. 

Crambe. — Crambo.  A  repetition  of 
words,  or  saying  the  same  thing  over 
again.  From  the  Gr.  proverb  Hq  ^pditfiri 
Odvarovy  cabbage  twice  boiled  is  death ; 
Lat  crambe  repetitOy  sl  tedious  repetition. 
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Hence  probably  crambo,  a  play  in  rhym- 
ing, in  which  he  that  repeats  a  word 
that  was  said  before  forfeits  something. 
— B. 

Then  call  me  curtal,  change  my  name  of  Miles 
To  Guiles,  Wiles.  Piles.  Bil^  or  the  foulest 

name  you  can  devise 
To  cramdo  with  for  ale. 

B.  Jonson«  Tale  of  a'.Tub.  A.  4,  sc  i. 

Onunp. — Orimp. — Onunp.  Yr.crampe, 
Du.  krampe,  G.  krampf,  spasm,  cramp ; 
Fr.  crampon,  Du.  krampe,  kramme,  kram- 
meken,  a  cramp-iron,  hook,  clasp.  Krim- 
pen,  to  contract,  draw  in,  shrink ;  krimp- 
neusen,  to  draw  up  the  nose ;  krimpinge, 
krimpsel,  krimpe,  contraction,  spasm, 
cramp ;  krimpsel  in  den  buyck,  G.  grim- 
men,  Kfimmen,  the  gripes,  mhg.  krimmen, 
kram,krummen,  to  clutch  with  the  talons, 
to  tear,  to  climb,  showing  the  origin  of 
Fr.  grimper,  properly  to  clutch  oneself 
up.  Krimmende  voghel,  a  hawk. — Kil. 
Sw.  dial,  kramm.  Da.  dial,  kram,  tight, 
scanty,  close,  on.  krappr,  tight,  narrow, 
crook^ ;  kreppa,  to  press  together,  to 
contract,  crook  ;  kryppa,  a  hump  on  the 
back ;  ktepphendr,  naving  a  crooked 
head.  £.  oiaL  crump,  crooked  ;  crump- 
shouldered,  crumpfooted,  humped  or 
crooked  in  those  members ;  crump,  the 
cramp ;  crum,  to  stuff  or  cram ;  Sw. 
dial,  fcrumfen,  stiffened  with  cold ; 
kramp,  crooked,  saddle-bow ;  G.  kriimp- 
en,  krimpen,  to  shrink;  krumm,  Gael 
crom,  Bret,  kroum,  crooked. 

The  foregoing  can  hardly  be  separated 
from  each  other,  but  the  stock  branches 
out  in  a  perplexing  variety  of  directions, 
leading  us  to  forms  whose  meaning  seems 
radically  to  spring  from  totally  distinct 
images.  We  may  observe,  however,  that 
the  foregoing  forms  beginning  with  gr 
or  kr  and  others  related  to  them  exactly 
correspond  to  a  parallel  series  in  which 
the  r  is  replaced  by  /.  Thus  we  have 
grcLsp  and  clasp,  gripe  or  grip  and  clip, 
cramp-iron  and  clamp-iron.  Crump- 
footed  corresponds  to  ON.  klumbufotr; 
Gael,  crub,  a  lame  foot,  to  E.  clubfoot j 
Fr.  grimper  to  E.  climb ;  scramble  to 
clamber;  ON.  kramr,  to  the  synonymous 
E.  clammy ;  Du.  krauwen  to  E.  to  claw. 
And  as  in  the  /  series  it  was  argued 
(under  Clamp)  that  the  radical  image 
was  a  lump  or  round  mass,  from  which 
the  notion  of  sticking  together,  contract- 
ing, compressing,  were  derived,  we  may 
trace  the  origin  of  the  r  series  to  a  form 
like  w.  crob,  crwb,  a  round  hunch,  Gael. 
crub,  the  nave  of  a  wheel,  Fr.  croupe, 
crope,  the  top  or  knap  of  a  hill,  It.  gro^o. 
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f^fiP^i  S^^Ppo^  ^  bunch,  knot  Then 
m  the  sense  of  drawin^^  into  a  lump, 
Gael  cnd>,  to  crouch,  cnnge,  squat ;  Fr. 
croupir,  to  crouch,  bow,  stoop,  go  double ; 
ON.  kropna,  to  draw  together,  to  crook. 
E.  dial,  croopback,  a  humpback  or  crook- 
back.  Sw.  diaL  kropp,  crooked.  The 
final  f  is  first  nasalised  (as  in  crump) 
and  then  lost,  being  only  represented  by 
the  nasalising  liquid  as  in  G.  krumm  or 
E.  cram.  The  passage  from  crump  to 
crimp  is  shown  m  G.  krUmpen,  krimpen, 
to  shrink. 

Orane.  g.  kranich,  W.  garan,  a  crane, 
and  also  a  shank,  from  gar,  a  1^ ;  ga- 
ranawg,  longshanked.  The  name  how- 
ever is  very  widely  spread,  and  is  found 
in  some  of  the  languages  in  the  extremity 
of  Siberia. 

Orank.  —  Crankle.  —  Crinkle.  To 
crankle  or  crinkle,  to  go  in  and  out,  to 
run  in  folds  or  wrinkles — B.  Du.  kron- 
kelen,  to  curl,  twist,  bend  ;  E.  crank,  an 
arm  bent  at  right  angles  for  ttuning  a 

windlass ;  Lap.  krcmket,  to  crook,  to  bend ; 

krankem,  the  bending  of  the  knee ;  Wall 
cranki,  to  twist,  to  fork  ;  Rouchi  cranque, 
the  cramp ;  Bret  krank.  It  granchioy  a 
crab,  as  the  pinching  animal ;  E.  dial 
cringle-crangle,'a^t3i% — HaL;  o^.tringr^ 
a  ring  or  circle,  kringlottr,  round  ;  Dan. 
kringel,  crooked,  kring  (in  composition.^ 
round. 

As  the  notion  of  a  crumpled  suxface  is 
often  expressed  by  reference  to  a  crackling 
noise  (whether  from  the  sound  actually 
given  in  the  crumpling  up  of  textures  of 
different  kinds,  especially  under  the  in- 
fluence of  heat,  or  on  the  principle  ex- 
plained under  Crisp,  Cockle,  &c),  pro- 
bably crankle  may  be  regarded  as  a 
nasalised  form  of  crackle.  Lith.  krankti^ 
to  make  harsh  noises  of  different  kinds, 
to  snort,  croak,  hawk  ;  E.  crunkle,  to  cry 
like  a  crane  ;  grank,  to  groan,  or  mur- 
mur.— Hal. 

Crank.  3.  Crank  in  nautical  language 
is  applied  to  vessels  inclined  to  heel  over. 
ON.  kranga,  Da.  diaL  krangle,  to  stagger, 
to  go  zigzagging.  Comp.  Dan.  sUnrr^t 
to  reel  or  stagger,  also  to  roll  as  a  ship- 

Sw.  kranga,  Du.  krengen,  to  press  down 
a  vessel  on  its  side,  to  heel  over. 

•  Cranky.  Poorly.  E.  dial,  cranh, 
pains,  aches.  When  a  man  begins  to 
feel  the  infirmities  of  age  it  is  said  in 
Rouchi  *qu'il  a  ses  cranques'  Cran- 
quieux,  cranqu^Ueux,  maladifl — H^ait 
Crankle,  weak,  shattered.  —  HaL  C. 
krank,  sick.    From  the  complaining  tone 
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of  a  poorly  person.  PLD.  kronken^  to 
whimper.  E.  diaL  grank,  to  groan,  to 
muimur,  granhfy  complaining. — Hal. 

Cranny.  Cranie^  craine  or  cleft. — 
Minsheu.  Rouchi  crin  (pronounced 
crain)f  a  cleft  or  notch,  ^crener^  to  chap. 
Fr.  crtHy  crenne^  cran,  a  breach  or  snip 
in  a  knife,  &c.,  a  notch,  nib  of  a  pen,  jag 
about  the  edge  of  a  leaf. — Cot.  Bav. 
krinneHy  Bret,  cran,  a  notch,  G.  krinne^ 
a  rent,  deft,  channel  From  Jr.  crinimy 
crainim,  creinim^  to  bite,  to  gnaw,  Bret 
kriika,  to  gnaw.  The  metaphor  may  be 
illustrated  by  Cotgrave's  explanation  of 
Fr.  caU^ '  a  bay  or  creek  of  the  sea  enter- 
ing or  eating  into  the  land.' 

On  the  otner  hand,  it  would  be  more  in 
analogy  with  the  other  words  signifying  a 
crack  or  fissure,  if  it  could  be  derived 
from  a  syllable  crin,  imitative  of  a  sharp 
sound,  while  the  Fr.  crinon,  a  cricket, 
looks  as  if  the  chirp  of  that  animal  had 
been  so  represented.  I  should  be  in- 
clined to  refer  the  w.  crinn,  dry,  to  the 
same  root,  signifying  in  the  first  instance 
sMrunJkf  as  in  Sussex  a  clung  bat  is  a  dry 
stick*  To  crifUy  to  shrink,  to  pine. — 
HaL  A  piece  of  wood  in  drying  shrinks 
a2id  cracks.     G.  schrundy  a  chink. 

Crape.  Fr.  cr^e,  a  tissue  of  fine  silk 
twisted  so  as  to  form  a  series  of  minute 
wrinkles.  Crespe,  curled,  frizzled,  crisp. 
—Cot.    See  Crisp. 

Graah.  An  imitation  of  the  noise  made 
by  a  number  of  things  breaking.  A 
variety  of  clash^  which  is  used  in  nearly 
the  same  sense.  To  cr<ish  or  dash  in 
pieces,  sfiacassare,  spezzare. — Torriano. 
A  word  of  the  same  class  with  craze, 
cnuAy&c 

Cratch.  Fr.  crctchc,  cresche,  a  cratch, 
rack,  ox-stall,  or  crib.  La  sainte  criche, 
the  manger  in  which  our  Lord  was  laid. 
Diez  woi3d  derive  it  from  the  It  greppia, 
Prov.  crepia,  crepcha  (as  Mid.Lat.  appro- 
piare,  Prov.  apropjar,  apropchar;  Fr. 
approchii),  OFr.  crebe,  greche,  a  crib. 
*£n  la  crepia  lo  pauseron.'  'L'enfant 
cnvolupat  en  draps  e  pausat  en  la  crupiaJ 
— Rayn.  *  And  she  baar  her  firste  borun 
sone  and  wlappide  him  in  clothes  and 
Icyde  him  in  a  cracche! — Wicliff.  See 
Crib.  But  the  It.  craiicia  (from  Lat. 
crates,  craiitius),  a  hurdle,  lattice,  sheep 
pen  or  fold,  offers  a  simpler  derivation. 
Hence  the  elision  of  the  /  would  imme- 
<iiately  give  rise  to  the  Fr.  creiche,  in  the 
same  way  as  it  produces  the  Fr.  creil,  a 
burdlc  (Roquefort),  from  the  It.  graticola, 
craHcola,  a  grating. 

A  crate  is  an  open 
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case  made  of  rods  of  wood  wattled  to- 
gether. Lat  crates,  wicker  or  hurdle 
work ;  craticius,  wattled,  composed  of 
lattice  work.  It  crate,  a  harrow,  hurdle, 
grate  ;  graticcia,  sl  hurdle,  lattice.  Dan. 
kraJ,  copse ;  krat-skov,  copse- wood.  Gael. 
creaihach,  underwood,  brushwood ;  crea- 
thall,  AS.  cradol,  a  cradle  (from  being 
made  of  wicker).  Gael,  creatkall  is  also 
a  grate.  Ir.  creatach,  a  hurdle  of  wat- 
tled rods.  Walach.  cratariu,  clathri, 
cancelli,  lattice. 

Parallel  with  the  foregoing  are  found 
a  series  of  forms  with  similar  meaning, 
with  an  initial  cl  instead  of  cr,  Lat. 
clathri,  lattice ;  Ir.  cliath,  a  harrow, 
wattled  hurdle,  the  darning  of  a  stocking 
mended  crosswise  like  lattice  work.  GaeL 
death,  wattled  work,  a  harrow,  hurdle, 
gate ;  Fr.  clave,  a  hurdle  or  lattice  of 
twigs,  a  wattled  gate ;  GaeL  cleathach, 
ribbed,  cliathag,  me  chine  or  spine  (g. 
riickgrat). 

The  origin  of  both  series  seems  to  be 
the  word  which  appears  under  the  forms 
of  Gr.  KkdioQ.  Manx  clat,  Gael,  slat,  w. 
llath,  E.  lath,  properlv  a  shoot,  twig, 
rod.  The  Dan.  krat-skov  would  then  ht 
a  wood  of  shoots  or  rods,  as  opposed  to 
timber  of  large  growth. 

Crater.  Gr.  Kpar^o,  a  goblet,  the  basin 
or  hollow  whence  the  smoke  and  lava 
issue  on  Mount  Etna. 

Cravat.  Formerly  written  crabat,  and 
spoken  of  by  Skinner  (who  died  in  1667) 
as  a  fashion  lately  introduced  by  travel- 
lers and  soldiers.  The  fashion  is  said  by 
Menage  to  have  been  brought  in  1636 
from  the  war,  and  to  have  been  named 
from  the  Crabats  or  Cravats,  as  the  Croa- 
tians  (and  after  them  a  kind  of  light 
cavalry)  were  then  called.  The  French 
had  a  regiment '  d^Royal-CravateJ  PLD. 
KrabcUen,  Kravaten,  Croatians. 

Crave,  as.  crafian,  to  ask.  on.  krefa^ 
to  demand,  require ;  krqfi,  need,  necessity, 
w.  cref,  a  cry,  a  scream  ;  crefu,  to  cry,  to 
desire,  to  beg  earnestly. — SpurrelL 

Craven.  Craven,  cravant,  a  coward. 
Also  anciently  a  term  of  disgrace,  when 
the  party  that  was  overcome  in  a  single 
combat  3rielded  and  cried  cravant, — B. 
If  the  term  had  originally  been  craven, 
signifying  one  who  had  begged  his  life,  it 
could  hardly  have  passed  into  the  more 
definite  form  cravant  The  E.  dial,  era- 
dant,  Sc.  crawdon,  a  coward,  seem  the 
same  word.  To  set  cradants  is  to  propose 
feats  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  who  will 
first  give  in. — Wilbr.  Craddantly,  cow- 
ardly.— Hal. 

^  12  • 
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The  essence  of  the  cry  was  an  admis- 
sion that  the  party  begging  his  life  was 
overcome.  In  the  combat  between  Ga- 
wain  and  Ywain,  when  they  become 
known  to  each  other,  each  tries  to  give 
the  other  the  honour  of  victory. 

Sir  King,  he  said,  withowten  fail 
/  am  overcumen  in  this  batayl. 
Nay  series,  said  Gawain,  bot  am  I. 
Thus  nowther  wald  have  themaistri ; 
Before  the  king  gan  aither  grant 
That  himself  was  recreant, — ^v.  3710. 

In  another  combat,  when  the  defeated 

champion  has  begged  his  life  : 

Sir  Ywain  said  I  grant  it  the 

If  that  thou  wil  thi  selven  say 

That  thou  art  averconun  this  day. 

He  said,  I  grant  withouten  fail 

/  am  overcumen  in  batail. 

For  pur  ataynt  and  recreant, — ^v.  3280. 

This  acknowledgment  of  being  over- 
come was  expressed  by  It.  ricredere,  and 
the  beaten  party  was  termed  ricredente^ 
Fr.  recreant^  a  term  of  opprobrium  ex- 
actly equivalent  to  the  £.  craven.  An- 
other word  by  which  a  combatant  gave 
up  his  cause  was  Fr.  crdanter^  also  a  de- 
rivation from  Lat.  credo^  which  was  itself 
in  Mid. Lat.  used  in  the  sense  of  grant  or 
confess.    See  Grant. 

Sire,  dist  il,  tenez  m'espde, 

La  bataille  avez  affin^ 

Bien  vos  criant  et  reconnois 

Que  clerc  sont  vaillant  et  oortois  (the  ques^ 

tion  in  dispute) — 
Et  ainsi  m'esp6e  vos  rent. 

Fab.  et  Contes,  iv.  364. 

Hence  E.  creant  in  the  sense  of  recreant 

or  craven. 

Thai  said,  S3rr  knig^ht,  thou  most  cede 
Do  the  lioun  out  of  this  place — 
Or  ydde  the  to  us  als  creant. 

Ywaine  and  Gawaine,  3x70, 

See  also  P.  P.  xii.  193. 

The  dof  E.  cradant  (changing  to  v  in 
cravanty  craven)  and  in  Sc.  crawdoun^  a 
craven,  seems  to  be  the  original  d  in  Lat 
credOy  It  ricredente,  which  is  elided  in 
Fr.  creanter  (credentiare),  recriant.  It 
must  be  confessed  that  this  want  of  agree- 
ment between  the  Fr.  and  E.  forms  throws 
considerable  difficulty  in  the  way  of  the 
proposed  derivation,  which  I  nevertheless 
believe  to  be  the  true  one.  In  outward 
form  cravant  comes  much  nearer  Prov. 
cravantar^  OFr.  crarventer,  to  oppress, 
beat  down,  overthrow,  ye  sus  tout  era- 
vent^,  accabl^  dc  fatigue. — Hdcart  The 
cry  of  cravantil  then,  would  be  an  ad- 
mission of  being  thoroughly  beaten,  but 
we  find  no  traces  of  the  expression  having 
ever  been  so  used  in  a  judicial  combat 


CRAYON 

Craw.  G.  kragen^  the  neck,  throat, 
and  in  vulgar  language  the  belly,  guts. 
Du.    kraeye,   jugulus,    ingluvies,    Ang. 

craeye. — KiL  Sw.  krajwa^  Dan.  kro^  a 
craw.    See  Crag. 

CrawflBh.  Disguised  by  a  false  ety- 
mology, as  if  it  were  the  designation  of  a 
certain  kind  of  fish.  The  corruption  how- 
ever is  comparatively  modem.  *  CreveySy 
fysshe — polypus.' — Pr.  Pm.  Written  also 
crevisk, — Trench.  From  the  Fr.  icre- 
visse,  Du.  krevisse^  krevitse — KiL,  OHG. 
krebiZy  G.  krebs,  a  crab,  from  the  grab- 
bing or  clutching  action  of  the  animaL  Sp. 
escardar,  to  scrabble  ;  escarcd>ajOy  Lang. 
escarabatj  a  beetle  (an  animal  in  which 
the  claw  is  nearly  as  conspicuous  a  fea- 
ture as  in  the  crab),  escarabisse^  a  craw- 
fish. 

•  To  Crawl.  To  stir,  to  move  feebly 
and  irregularly,  to  be  in  confused  and 
multifarious  movement  like  ants  or  mag- 
gots. '  /  crawle,  I  styrre  with  my  lymroes 
as  a  yonge  chylde,  or  any  beestthat  styr- 
reth  and  can  not  move  the  body:  j€ 
crosle.  It  is  a  strange  sight  to  se  a 
chycken  how  it  cralleth  first  out  of  the 
shell : — comment  il  crosle  premi^ment 
hors  de  I'escale.' — Palsgr.  To  crawly  to 
abound. — HaL 

The  radical  image  is  a  multitudinous, 
confused  sound,  the  expression  of  which 
is  applied  to  movement  of  similar  charac- 
ter, to  indistinct  multifarious  motion,  to  a 
mass  of  moving  things.  The  It  gorgogti- 
are  signifies  in  the  first  instance  to  gurgle 
or  sound  like  water  in  violent  a^tation, 
to  rattle  in  the  throat  or  quaver  m  sing- 
ing, and  then  (explaining  the  origin  of 
Lat.  curculio)  *  to  breed  or  become  vcr- 
mine,  wormlets  or  such  creepers,  mites  or 
weevils  as  breed  in  pulse  or  com.'— FL 
Fr.  grougouler,  to  rumble  or  croak  like 
the  guts  ;  grouller^  grouiller^  to  rumble, 
to  move,  stir,  scrall,  to  swarm,  abound, 
break  forth  confusedly  in  great  numbers. 
— Cot.  Illyrian  krtiletij  to  mmble  in  the 
bowels.  Fr.  croller^  to  murmur.— RoqucC 
E.  crawly  crolly  crool,  to  mmble,  mutter. 

My  guts  they  yawl,  crawl,  and  all  my  belly 
rumbleth. — Gammer  Gurton,  ti.  i. 

Then,  as  in  previous  instances, /^  crawl, 
to  stir.  In  the  same  way  we  pass  from 
Du.  schrollen,  to  mutter,  gmmble,  to  E. 
scrally  to  swarm  or  abound ;  from  PLD. 
grcLaly  a  confused  noise,  ^^/«»,  to  vocife- 
rate, 'S,gryla,  to  gmmble,  to  Dzxl  gryle, 
Du.  grielen,  kn'elen,  to  crall  or  swarm,  to 
stir  about 

Crayon.    Fr.  crayon,  a  piece  of  draw- 
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ing  chalk,  from  crater^  to  chalk ;  craie, 

Lat.  creta^  chalk,  Gael,  creadk^  clay. 

To  Craze.  —  Crazy.       To  crase^  to 

crack,  to  render  inefficient. 

And  some  said  the  pot  was  erased. 

Can.  Yeoman's  Tale. 

Earthenware  at  the  present  day  is  said  to 
be  crazed  when  the  glaze  is  disfigured 
with  a  network  of  smsQl  cracks.  Fr.  ac- 
eraser^  to  break,  burst,  craze,  bruise, 
crush ;  escrasdy  squasht  down,  crushed  in 
pieces. — Cot.  From  a  representation  of 
the  noise  of  crashing  a  hard  substance. 
Dan.  krase^  kn<is€y  to  crackle ;  slaae  i 
iraSf  to  break  to  pieces.  Sw.  krasli^^ 
Swiss  chrachelig,  crazy,  feeble,  decrepit, 
poorly.  The  E.  craisy,  applied  to  the 
mind,  is  equivalent  to  cracked,  cracky, 
crack-brained. 

Creak.     Imitative  of  a  more  acute 
sound  than  that  represented  by  crack, 
Fr.  criquer^  to  creak,  rattle,  crackle ;  cri- 
caiUe.  chinks,  coin.  —  Cot     It.  criccare, 
cricchiare,  to  crick,  creak,  or  squeak,  as 
a  door  or  a   cartwheel,  also  to  rattle. 
Cricco,  cricchio^  that  creaking  noise  of  ice 
or  glass  when  it  breaks.  Du.  krick^  krack^ 
strepitus,  fragor. — KiL    Then,  as  things 
in  ^tting  make  a  sharp  sound,  we  have 
criok  of  day  for  the  narrow  crack  of  light 
on  the  horizon,  which  is  the  first  appear- 
ance of  dawn.     Du.  kriecke^  krieckelinge, 
Aurora  rutilans^rimum  diluculum. — KiL 
Cream.    In  Fr.  crinu  two  words  seem 
confounded,  the    one  signifying  cream, 
which  ought  to  be  written  without  the 
circumflex,    and    the    other    signifying 
ckrismy  OFr.  cresme,  Gr.  xfiafia^  the  con- 
secrated oil  used  in  baptism.    In  Italian 
the  two  are  kept  distinct,  crema,  cream, 
and  cresima^  chrisnL  The  primary  mean- 
ing of  the  word  is,  I  believe,  simmering, 
and  thence  foam,  froth. 

Cr/m/^ spuma  lactis  pinguior. — Diet 
Trev.  Champagne  crimant,  sparkling  or 
mantling  chaunpagne.  ON.  at  krauma^ 
lente  coaui,  to  simmer ;  kraumr,  krumr, 
kraum,  tne  lowest  stage  of  boiling,  sim- 
mering, also  the  juice  or  cream  of  a  thing, 
cremor^  flos  rei.  It  cremore,  the  creem- 
ing  or  simpering  of  milk  when  it  begin- 
nith  to  seethe ;  also  yeast,  barm  ;  used 
also  for  a  shivering  fever. — Fl.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  one  of  the  readiest  ways 
of  raising  cream  is  by  scalding  the  milk 
till  it  just  begins  to  simmer.  The  forms 
crimorezxvdi  crema  in  Italian  correspond 
to  the  ON.  kraumVy  kraum,  Grisons 
iromma^  gramma^  cream,  sgarmar, 
sgarmer,  sgramer^  to  skim  the  milk.  As 
IS  often  the  case  with  words  beginning 
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with  rr,  the  equivalents  of  the  E.  cream 
are  accompanied  by  a  parallel  series  be- 
ginning with  a  simple  r,  AS.  and  Sc. 
reamy  ON.  riomi^  Du.  room^  G.  rahm^ 
creanu 

— Or  quaff  pure  element,  ah  me  f 
Without  ream^  sugar,  or  bohea. — Ramsay  in  Jam . 

Reaming  liquor,  frothing  liquor. 
-crease. — ^uicrease. — ^Decrease.  Lat 

cresco^  cretumy  Fr.  croistre^  croitre  {ctois- 
sons,  croissoisy  croissant),  to  grow. 

Creaae.  Bret,  kris,  a  wrinkle,  pleat, 
tuck  in  a  garment.  The  designation  of  a 
wrinkle  seems  often  taken  from  a  repre- 
sentation of  the  sound  of  snarling,  as  a 
dog  in  snarling  wrinkles  up  the  face. 
Du.  grijsen,  grijnsen,  ringere,  os  distor- 
guere,  depravare,  nares  crispare,  fremere, 
frendere,  flere  puerorum  more —  KiL  ; 
grijnzen,  montrer  son  chagrin  en  se 
ridant  le  front,  en  frongant  le  sourcil,  en 
grin9ant  les  dents,  ou  par  d'autres  gri- 
maces.— Halma.  Fr.  grisser,  to  crackle, 
crisser,  grincer  les  dents,  to  grind,  grate, 
or  gnash  the  teeth  together  for  anger. — 
Cot  It.  gricciare,  to  chill  or  chatter 
with  the  teeth ;  grinciare,  grinsare,  to 
grin  or  gnash  with  the  teeth,  to  wrinkle  ; 


gnncta,  gnnsa, 


a  wrinkle.     From   It 


grinza  we  readily  pass  to  G.  runnel,  a 
wrinlde,  analogous  to  E.  crumple  and 
rumple. 

We  see  the  same  relation  between  grin- 
ning or  snarling  and  wrinkling  in  Du. 
grimmen,  furere,  fremere,  frendere,  hir- 
rire,  ringere,  ducere  vultus,  contrahere 
rugas — KiL  ;  It  grimaccie,  grimcusze, 
crabbed  looks,  wry  mouths  ;  grimare, 
grimmare,  to  wrinkle  through  age  ;  grimo, 
grimmOy  wrinkled,  withered.  Grignare, 
to  grin  or  snarl  as  a  dog. — FL  Fr.  gri" 
gner,  to  grin ;  grigne,  wrinkled. — Cot 

Create.  —  Creature.  Lat  creo,  to  be- 
get give  birth  to,  give  rise  to,  produce. 

Creed. — Credit. — CredentiaL — Cre- 
dulous. Lat  credo,  to  believe,  trust. 
Mid. Lat  credentia,  It  credenza,  trust, 
confidence,  also  a  pledge  of  trust  and 
credence,  thence  the  essay  or  taste  of  a 

Crince's  meat  and  drink  which  was  taken 
y  the  proper  officer  before  it  was  set  on 
the  table.  The  term  was  then  applied  to 
the  sideboard  on  which  the  dishes  were 
placed  before  they  were  set  on  the  table, 
whence  the  credence-table  of  our  churches 
on  which  the  elements  were  placed  pre- 
paratoiy  to  being  used  in  the  sacrament 
Creek,  i.  Fr.  crique,  Du.  kreek,  a 
little  bay,  a  nook  in  a  harbour ;  Sw.  dial. 
krik,  a  bending,  nook,  corner,  little  inlet 
of  the  sea  ;  armkriky  bending  of  the  arm, 
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elbow ;  ON.  kryki^  crook,  nook.  Crick^ 
Uke  click  or  knick^  probably  represents  in 
the  first  instance  a  sharp  sudden  sound, 
and  is  then  transferred  to  a  sudden  turn 
or  movement  Comp.  nick^  a  notch,  a 
slight  indenture. 

2.  Creek  in  America  is  the  common 
word  for  a  brook.  Cryke  of  water,  scatera. 
— Pr.  Pm.  Du.  kreke  (KiL),  A^.  crecca, 
crepido,  a  bank. 

To  Creep,  as.  creopan,  Du.  kruipen^ 
G.  kriechen.  The  radical  sense  is  to 
crouch  or  draw  oneself  together,  to  cringe, 
to  move  in  a  crouching  attitude  or,  like  a 
serpent,  by  contractions  of  the  body.  ON. 
krjupa  {krypy  kropit),  to  creep,  to  bend 
the  knees,  to  crouch ;  k,  undir  skriptina, 
to  bow  under  reproof;  bithirfsetr  vdru 
upp  kropnir^  both  feet  were  crooked  up. 
Kropnay  to  contract;  kryppa^  a  hump. 
Gael  cruPy  crouch,  bend,  contract,  shrink ; 
criiby  sit,  squat,  crouch ;  cri^bany  a  crouch- 
ing attitude ;  crtibaitiy  creep,  crouch, 
cringe,  shrug.     See  Cramp. 

Creole.  A  native  of  the  Spanish 
American  colonies,  or  of  the  W.  Indies,  of 
European  descent  Sp.  criar^  to  create, 
to  breed ;  criolloy  3,  Creole  ;  Ptg.  crwu/o, 
a  slave  bom  in  his  master's  house,  a 
European  bom  in  America. 

Creosote.  Gr.  Kpkac,  flesh,  and  vurHi- 
fjioc,  preservative. 

Cresoent.  The  figure  of  the  growing 
moon,  of  the  moon  in  an  early  stage  of 
growdi.  Fr.  croissant^  Lat  crescens^ 
growing. 

CroM.  An  herb  eaten  raw.  as.  ccBrse, 
Du.  kersscy  Sw.  krasse,  Fr.  cresson,  the 
herb  termed  kars  or  cresses ;  cresson 
iVeaUy  water  karres. — Cot.  It  crescionty 
cressoruy  Mid.Lat  crissonium*  Perhaps 
from  the  crunching  sound  of  eating  the 
crisp  green  herb.  Fr.  crissery  to  grind 
the  teeth. 

Cresset.    See  Crock. 

Crest.    Lat  crista,  Fr.  crestCy  crite* 

-Crete.  Lat  crescOy  cretumy  to  grow  ; 
concrescOy  to  grow  together,  to  grow  into 
a  whole,  whence  concrete  in  logic  applied 
to  the  imion  of  an  attribute  with  its  sub- 
ject. Thence  by  the  opposition  of  words 
compounded  with  con  and  disy  discretey 
separate,  distinct,  disjunctive. 

Crevice.  Fr.  crevassey  crevurey  a  chink, 
rift,  from  crevery  to  burst,  chink,  rive,  or 
chawne. — Cot.  Lat  creparCy  to  creak, 
crack,  break. 

Crew.  AS.  cready  a  company,  crew ; 
cread'cnearry  a  ship  with  its  crew.  Lith. 
kruwoy  a  heap,  as  of  stones  or  of  people. 

CreweL       Two-twisted   w^orsted. — B. 
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Property  a  ball  of  worsted.  G.  knauely 
PLD.  klevely  a  ball  of  thread.  The  in- 
terchange of  liquids  in  this  class  of  words 
is  very  common.  Compare  w.  cioby  croby 
E.  knoby  a  round  lump  or  hunch. 

Crib.  A  cratch  or  manger  for  cattle. 
Du.  kribbcy  G.  krippCy  PLD.  krubbiy  It 
greppiay  gruppiOy  Prov.  creptOy  crepchoy 
Fr.  creiche. 

The  proper  meaning  of  the  word  seems 
to  be  a  grating,  a  receptacle  made  of  rods 
or  paraflel  beurs  like  the  teeth  of  a  comb 
or  rake,  from  w.  crUfy  a  comb,  crUtin^  a 
rake.  G.  krippe  signifies  also  a  burdle  or 
wattle,  wattlework  of  stakes  and  rods  to 
strengthen  the  bank  of  a  river. 

On  the  same  principle  G.  raufe  is  a  rip- 
ple or  large  comb  for  pluckmg  off  the 
seeds  of  flax,  as  weU  as  a  crib  or  rack  for 
hay.  Bret,  rastely  a  hay-rack,  is  Lat 
rastellumy  a  rake,  and  the  word  rack 
itself  is  radically  identical  with  rake. 

Crick.  Crykkcy  sekeness,  crampe^ 
spasmus,  tetanus. — Pr.  Pm.  From  repre- 
senting a  short  sharp  sound  the  tenn 
seems  transferred  to  a  sharp  sudden  pain, 
as  a  crick  in  the  neck. 

Cricket,  i.  An  insect  making  a  sharp 
creaking  sound.  Du.  kriekeny  to  chirp, 
krieky  a  cricket. — Halma.     Compare  also 

Bohem.  cwrceky  a  cricket,  cwrkatiy  to 
chirp;  Yx,grillonygresdlUmy  a  cricket,  and 
grillery  to  creak,  gresillery  to  crackle.— 
Cot 

2.  A  stool.  N.  knakky  krakky  PLD. 
krukstooly  a  three-legged  stooL 

*  3.  Fr.  jeu  de  crossCy  the  game  of 
cricket.  Croce  or  crosse  is  explained  by 
Cot.  the  crooked  staff  wherewith  bo)'s 
play  at  cricket  It  was  doubtless  origin- 
ally a  stick  with  a  crook  at  the  end  for 
striking  the  ball,  like  that  used  in  the 
game  of  hockey.  Fr.  croce  is  the  equi^'a- 
ient  of  E.  crooky  of  which  probably  cricket 
is  a  derivative.  Du.  krieky  a  staiff  or 
crutch. — KiL 

Crime.  Gr.  spliw,  to  judge,  i^^ 
judgment,  condemnation,  Lat  crimetty  a 
fault,  offence. 

Crimizii  O  Crimini !  interjection  of 
stirprise,  seems  to  have  come  to  us  from 
an  Italian  source.  Mod.Gr.  Kpi/w,  2 
crime,  fault,  sin,  pity,  misfortune.  '0  ri 
Kpifta  /  ''Q  Ti  lUyaXw  Kpifta  /  O  what  a  pity ! 
what  a  sin  or  fault !  Adopted  into  Italian 
the  expression  would  be  O  che  criminef 

It  seems  probable  indeed  that  the  £• 
pity,  in  the  exclamation  wkiU  apityy  is  a 
direct  adoption  of  the  OFr.  peduiy  sin, 
used  exactly  as  It  crimine. 
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A  la  nmcoine  decolMe. — Rom .  de  Rou.  i .  288 . 

Crimp.  —  Crixnple.  Cramps  crimp, 
crump  are  all  used  in  the  sense  of  con- 
traction. To  crimp  frills  is  to  lay  them 
in  pleats ;  crimpca  cod  is  cod  in  which 
the  fibre  has  been  allowed  to  contract  by 
means  of  parallel  cuts  through  the  mus- 
cle of  the  nsh«  To  crimpie  is  to  wrinkle ; 
crympylle  or  rympylle^  ruga. — Pr.  Phl 
See  eramp. 

The  addition  of  an  initial  s  gives  E. 
scrimp,  to  contract,  cut  short,  AS.  scrim- 
man,  to  dry  up,  wither,  G.  schrumpfen,  to 
crumple,  shrivel,  wrinkle.  On  the  other 
band,  the  reduction  of  the  initial  cr  to  a. 
simple  r  gives  E.  rimple  as  well  as 
TumpU,  a  wrinkle,  crease,  pucker ;  Du. 
rinCpc,  rimpel^  rompel,  a  wrinkle. — Kil. 
G.  riimpfen^  to  screw  up  the  mouth  and 
nose,  make  wry  fiaices.  In  the  latter  sense 
KiL  has  krimpneusen,  wrimpeUy  wrempen, 
OS  distorquere,  corrugare  nares.  The 
analogous  E.  term  is  frump,  to  frizzle  up 
the  nose  as  in  dension  —  B.,  whence 
frumfU,  a  wrinkle. — Pr.  Pnu 

Cninp.  2.  A  kidnapper  of  sailors, 
one  who  entraps  sailors  and  keeps  them 
like  fish  in  a  stew  till  he  can  dispose  of 
them  to  skippers.  Du.  krimpe,  a  stew 
or  confined  place  where  fish  are  kept  till 
they  are  wanted  ;  from  krimpen^  to  con- 
tract 

Orimaon.  Fr.  cramoisi,  It  crenuisi, 
cremesino,  Turk,  kirmizij  Sp.  carmesi, 
from  kirmes,  the  name  of  the  msect  with 
vhich  it  is  dyed.  Sanscr.  krimi,  a  worm. 
Comp.  vermilion  from  vermis. 

To  Crixige.    To  go  bowing,  behave  in 

a  submissive  manner.     From  AS.  crumb, 

crymbif,  crooked,  a   verb    crymbigean, 

crymbian  (not  in  the  dictionaries)  would 

be  to  crook  or  bend,  corresponding  to  E. 

crinfte,  as  It  cctmbiare  to  E.  change.    G. 

^mm,  crooked ;   sich  kriimmen  und 

hucken,  to  stoop    and    cringe. — Kiittn. 

Dan.  krybe,  to  creep,  grovd,  krybe  for 

<«,  to  cringe  to  one. 

Crinkle.    See  Crank. 

Cripple.     Properly  a   crookback   or 

humpback,  one  who  goes  crooked,    on. 

^'ypp^j  a  hump,  curvature,  coil ;  krvp- 

pUl^  a  humpbacked  or  a  lame  man.    Du. 

^^,kreupel,  kropel,  a  cripple.    Dan. 

^O'*^,  krob,  to  creep,  krobbel,  %rdbling,  a 

^Pplc,  a  stunted  object;    Gael  crub, 

^^Pi  to  crouch,  shrink,  creep  (go  in  a 

cnwkcd  or  crouching  manner),  crubach, 

^^P<uh,  a  cripple,  lame  person. 

.  Criiie.— Criterion.— Critic.  Gr.rpiVic, 

judgment  or  the  decisioit  in  a  legal  trial, 
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from  Kpiw,  10  judge,  decide ;  Kpuri^wy,  a 
means  or  medium  of  judging ;  rpcnc^, 
qualified  or  expert  in  judging,  Lat.  cri- 
ticus.    See  Crime. 

Criflp.  Lat  crispus,  Fr.  crespe,  OE. 
crips,  curled. 

Her  hair  that  owndie  (wavy)  was  and  crips. 

Chaucer  in  R. 

The  latter  form  might  lead  us  to  connect 
the  word  with  Gael  crup,  contract,  cm- 
pag,  a  wrinkle.  On  the  other  hand,  the  as. 
cirpsian,  to  crisp  or  curl,  compared  with 
E.  chirp,  reminds  us  that  Fr.  cresper  is 
both  to  frizzle  or  curl,  and  to  crackle  or 
creak,  as  new  shoes  or  dry  sticks  laid  on 
the  fire. — Cot.  And  the  sense  of  a  curly 
or  wrinkled  structure  is  in  other  cases 
expressed  by  words  representing  in  the 
first  instance  a  craclding  or  creaking 
sound.  It  grillare  (and  sometimes  Fr. 
griller — Cot)  signifies  to  creak  or  chirp 
as  a  cricket,  while  griller  is  explained  to 
sit  rumpled  or  in  plaits,  to  snarl  as  over- 
twisted  thread ;  ^eziller,  to  crackle,  also 
to  curl,  twirl,  fnzzle  hair.  To  frizzle  is 
used  both  of  the  crackling  sound  of  fat  in 
the  fire,  and  in  the  sense  of  curling  up. 
The  train  of  thought  proceeds  from  a 
Quivering  sound  to  a  vibratory  motion,  and 
thence  to  a  surface  thrown  into  a  succession 
of  ridges  or  involutions.  Thus  the  Latin 
has  sonus  luscinice  vibrans  for  the  ring- 
ing notes  of  the  nightingale,  while  the 
passage  from  the  idea  of  vibration  to  that 
of  a  wrinkled  or  curly  structure  may  be 
illustrated  by  the  designation  of  ?ichitter- 
ling  and  Ae  synonymous  shirt-frill, 
from  E.  chitter,  and  Yr.friller,  to  sniver. 
Vibrati  crines  are  curly  locks,  and  con- 
versely crispus  is  applied  to  the  rapid 
vibration  of  a  serpent  s  tongue.  Linguae 
bisulcae  jactu  cnspo  fulgere. — Pacuv.  in 
Forcell. 

The  sense  of  rigid  and  brittle  might 
well  be  a  special  application  of  the  former 
one,  because  the  unevennesses  of  a  rigid 
surface  obtrude  themselves  on  our  notice. 
But  on  the  other  hand  it  seems  to  arise 
from  direct  imitation  of  the  sound  of 
crushing  something  crisp.  Fr.  cresper, 
to  crashe  as  a  thynge  dothe  that  is  cryspe 
or  britell  betweene  one's  teeth. — Palsgr. 
PLD.  kraspeln,  to  rustle. — DanneiL  In 
like  manner  crump  is  used  for  the  sound 
of  crunching,  and  also  for  crisp  or  the 
quality  of  things  that  crunch  between  the 
teeth. 

Tib's  teeth  the  sugar-plums  did  crump. — 

Farls  baked  wi'  butter 

Fu'  crump  that  day. — Bums  in  Jam. 
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Crumpy^  short,  brittle. — HaL  It  is  re- 
markable that  here  also  is  the  same  con- 
nection with  the  sense  of  a  crumpled  or 
curly  and  wrinkled  structure,  as  in  the 
case  of  crisp. 

Crock.  —  Cruifle. — Groetw  —  Oresset. 
— Crucible.  Lith.  kragis^  Gael,  krogy 
G.  krugy  w.  cregen,  E.  crock^  Dan.  krukkc, 
Du.  kruyckCy  an  earthen  vessel,  pitcher, 
jar.  The  Lith.  kruias  {i  =»  Fr.  j)y  Fr. 
crucAc,  unite  the  foregoing  with  forms 
having  a  finals/  ON.  &  G.  krus,  Du.  krocs, 
kruyse^  a  cup,  E.  cruse^  a  jar.  Diminu- 
tives of  the  latter  class  are  Fr.  creuset^ 
croisetj  a  crucible,  cruzet  or  cruet,  a  little 
earthen  pot  wherein  Goldsmiths  melt 
their  silver,  &c. — CoL;  Rouchi  cracks, 
crassiy  E.  cresset ^  a  hanging  lamp.  Mid. 
Lat  crassetuniy  Picard  cracei,  a  crucible. 
— Dief.  Supp.  The  loss  of  the  s  in  cru- 
zet gives  cruet y  corrupted  to  crewei,  crevet, 
a  narrow-mouthed  glass  to  hold  oil  or 
vinegar,  a  melting-pot. — B. 

Other  forms  of  diminutive  are  Fr. 
creuseuly  croissel^  Du.  kruysel,  krosel^  a 
hanging  lamp;  Jr.  cruisgiriy  a  small  pot 
or  pitcher  {cruisgin  oli,  Lith.  alywkragisy 

G.  olkrugj  a  cruse  of  oil) ;  Gael,  cruisgin^ 
an  oil-lamp,  a  cruse ;  Fr.  creusequinj  a 
drinking-vessel ;  E.  cruskifty  cruskcy  cup 
of  earth.— Pr.  Pm.  The  Gr.  dim.  termin- 
ation irotfXo  gives  crucibolumj  a  night- 
lamp,  melting-pot  '  Creuseul,  croissoly 
lumi^re  de  nuit.' — Gloss,  in  Due.  *De 
noctu  proferenti  saepius  extinguebat  can- 
delam,  crudboluniy  et  oleum  efiundebat.' 
— Ibid.  *  CruciboluSy  kruse,  kruselin, 
krug,  becher.' — Dief.  Supp. 

The  common  idea  is  an  earthen  vessel, 
and  the  origin  is  seen  in  Bret  kragy  hard 
granular  stone,  earthenware;  Eur  p6d 
kragy  an  earthen  pot  The  Bret  krag 
corresponds  to  Fr.  graiSy  greZy  grh,  Un 
pot  de  grhy  an  earthen  pot  Hence  OFr. 
grasaly  Lang,  grazaly  grezaly  Cat.  gresaly 
an  earthen  bowl  or  dish,  gresoly  an 
earthen  lamp,  a  crucible.  ^*  grjot^  stone; 
grytCy  a  pot 

In  favour  of  the  correspondence  of 
krag  ^ikdi grh  i^^az)y  it  must  be  observed 
that  a  final  z  m  one  dialect  of  Breton 
corresponds  to  a  guttural  c'h  in  the  other, 
as  in  kraz  or  krac*ky  dry.  And  compare 
Bret  gragala^  to  chatter  as  a  jay,  and 
Prov  grazillary  to  crackle,  twitter.  If 
krag  zxiA  grh  are  fundamentally  distinct 
there  must  be  the  same  separation  be- 
tween the  series  crogy  krug,  &c.,  and 
crusey  &c.     See  Grail. 

Crocodile.  Gr.  cpoc^^uXoc,  Lat  crocth 
diius. 
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Crocus.  The  yellow  flower  from 
whence  saffron  is  made.  Lat  crocjUy 
Gr.  rp6coc.  Gael  cracky  w.  cock,  red. 
Hence  the  surname  Croker^  a  cultivator 
of  saffron.  '  The  crokers  or  saffron  men 
do  use  an  observation  a  little  before  the 
coming  up  of  die  flower.' — Hollinshed  in 
R. 

Croft.  An  inclosure  adjoining  a  house. 
AS.  croft y  prsediolum. — Somner.  Gael 
croity  a  hump,  hunch,  a  croft  or  small 
piece  of  arable  land ;  croiteiry  a  crofter, 
one  holding  a  croft  of  land. 

Crone,  i.  An  old  woman.  2.  An  old 
sheep,  beginning  to  lose  its  teeth. 

^  In  the  former  application  it  may  per- 
haps signify  one  shrunk  from  age.  Sc 
crinCy  to  shrink,  shrivel;  one  who  is 
shrivelled  by  age  is  said  to  be  crynit  in. 
— Jam.  Comp.  NE.  scranny,  thin ;  scrofi- 
net,  3.  lean  person. 

In  the  second  application  it  is  the  It 
carogna,  Fr.  ckarogncy  Du.  karonie^ 
kronUy  a  carcase,  carrion,  then  applied 
to  an  old  sheep,  ovis  vetula  rejicula— 
KiL,ein  faul  Thier — Dief.  Supp.,  \n  cada- 
ver. Perhaps  indeed  the  application  to 
an  old  woman  has  the  same  origin.  *'  An 
old  carrion.' 

♦  Crook. — Crooked,  on.  kr6kry  Du. 
krogy  a  crook,  bending,  comer,  hook ;  Du. 
krokcy  a  bending,  fold,  curl,  crumple, 
wrinkle  (KiL) ;  Gael  crocarty  a  hook, 
crook;  w.  crwcdy  croca,  crooked;  Yt. 
crocy  crockety  a  hook ;  crocku,  hooked, 
bent  upon  itself;  Pol.  kruky  a  book, 
crook.  We  have  seen  under  Crisp  sever- 
al instances  where  a  broken,  crumpled, 
wrinkled,  curly  form  is  expressed  by  the 
figure  of  a  broken  sound.  And  in  this 
way  I  believe  it  is  that  we  pass  from 
forms  like  Bret,  gragalay  to  chatter  like  a 
jay,  or  E.  crackUy  to  Fr.  recroquiller^  to 
crook,  wriggle,  pucker,  cockle,  and  Du. 
kreukelerty  kreuJken,  kroken,  to  nimple, 
crumple,  wrinkle,  of  which  the  radical 
syllable  kreuk  or  crok  conveys  the  notion 
of  something  bent  or  hooked.  See  Crank. 

Crop.  AS.  cropy  top,  bunch,  craw  of  a 
bird.  OE.  croppe  of  an  erbe  or  tree,  cima, 
coma,  capillamentum.— Pr.  Pm.  The 
fundamental  meaning  is  probably  exhibit- 
ed in  the  Gael  crapy  cnaPy  a  knob,  knot, 
boss,  a  little  hill ;  w.  croby  cnvb,  a  round 
hunch ;  cruby  a  swelling  out ;  It.  groppo^ 
a  knot,  knob,  bunch. — FL  The  word  is 
then  applied  to  different  things  of  a 
rounded  or  protuberant  form,  the  top  of 
a  hill  or  of  a  plant,  the  crop  or  projecting 
stomach  of  a  bird,  &c 

Fr.  cropey  croupCy  the  top  or  knap  of  a 
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hill;  la  croupe  du  dos,  the  ridge  of  the 
back,  and  thence  croupe^  It.  groppa^  the 
lump  or  rounded  haunches  of  an  animal ; 
E.  croups  the  craw,  the  belly,  also  the 
buttock  or  haunch — HaL  ;  Sw.  kropp^  the 
top  of  anything,  the  solid  mass  of  the 
animal  (raiine  or  body ;  kroppug^  gibbous, 
humped.  Du.  crop^  the  knob  of  the 
throat,  the  throat  itself, '  dat  steeckt  my 
in  den  crop^  that  sticks  in  my  throat ; 
crop^  a  swdling  in  the  throat,  goitre,  the 
craw  of  a  bird,  stomach  ;  croppen,  to 
cram,  to  thrust  food  into  the  throat  ^Bi- 
glotton),  whence  the  E.  crop-full^  cram- 
fulL  G.  kropfy  the  craw  of  a  bird,  goitre, 
wen ;  the  hesid  of  v^etables,  as  kohl- 
kropfy  salat-kropf;  krt^f^allaty  Du.  krop 
van  salaety  cabbage-lettuce. 

The  cri^  of  a  vegetable  is  the  top,  and 
thence  the  whole  part  above  ground.  The 
crop  and  root,  or  crop  and  more,  are  fre- 
quently contrast^  with  each  other  in  OE. 
Hence  to  crop  is  to  bite  or  gather  the 
foliage  or  fruit.  A  crop  of  com  is  the 
whole  annual  growrth,  and  the  sense  being 
thus  generalised  the  term  is  equally  ap> 
pUed  to  the  growth  of  roots,  when  that  is 
the  important  part  of  the  vegetables ;  a 
crop  of  turnips  or  of  carrots  as  well  as  of 
grass  or  fruiL 

It  is  remarkable  that  parallel  with 
many  of  the  foregoing  forms,  with  an 
iaitial  hr^  are  a  series  of  similar  meaning 
'with  a  simple  k.  Thus  we  have  in  £. 
the  crop  or  cop  of  a  hill ;  Bav.  kop- 
pen^  the  crop  or  bushy  part  of  a  tree,  kop- 
Pcn^  to  crop  or  cut  off  the  crop  or  cop  of 
a  tree ;  G.  kohl-koffy  kopf-sallat  as  kropf- 
iallat  above  cited. 

Crosier.  It  croccia^  a  crutch;  Fr. 
croccy  crosse^  a  bishop's  staff  (the  repre- 
sentative of  a  shepherd's  crook),  the 
crooked  staff  with  which  boys  play  at 
cricket.  Hence  OE.  crocer  or  crosier  was 
properly  the  bearer  of  the  bishop's  staff,  but 
the  term  was  subsequently  applied  to  the 
staff  itself.  See  Crook,  Crutch.  Hol- 
Hnshed  speaks  of  the  canon  law  as  ad- 
mitting the  crosier  to  bear  the  crosse  be- 
fore his  archbishop  in  another  province. 
— Descr.  Ireland,  an.  131 1. 

CroM.  Fr.  croix^  It.  croce^  Sp.  kruz^ 
ON.  krots^  G.  kreusty  Du.  kruys.  All  from 
the  Lat.  crux,  a  cross  for  the  punishment 
of  malefactors ;  and  that  not  directly 
from  crook,  to  curve,  but  through  the  in- 
termediation of  the  notion  of  hanging; 
Gael  crocan,  a  hook,  crock,  hang ;  Ir. 
crockaim,  to  hang,  and  crock,  as  Lat. 
crux^  a  gallows,  an  erection  for  hanging 
a  man  on. 
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From  crux  are  many  derivatives  :  cru- 
dare,  to  torture ;  crusade,  Mid.LaL  cru- 
data,  Du.  kruys-vaert,  an  expedition 
from  religious  motives,  in  which  the 
soldiers  took  the  badge  of  the  cross ; 
crudfy,  &c. 

Crotchet.  —  Crocket.  Fr.  crochet, 
dixiL  of  croc,  a  little  hook,  and  hence  a 
note  in  music,  from  the  hook-like  symbol 
by  which  they  were  marked.  Fr.  crocket, 
crochue,  a  quaver  in  music.    Then  as  a 

Eerson  playing  music  appears  to  carry  in 
is  brain  the  type  of  what  he  is  playing, 
a  crotcket  is  a  nxed  imagination.  '  //  a 
des  crockues  dans  la  tete,  his  head  is  full 
of  crotches.' — Cot 

As  a  good  haiper  stricken  far  in  years 
Into  whose  canning  hands  the  gout  does  fall, 
All  his  old  crotchets  in  his  brain  he  bears, 
But  on  his  haip  plays  ill  or  not  at  all. 

Davies  in  R. 

A  crotcket  or  crocket  is  also  an  orna- 
mental excrescence  in  Gothic  architecture 
like  a  twisted  tress  of  hair,  from  Du. 
kroke,  a  curL 

And  bellyche  yconren 
With  crotchets  on  comers. — P.  P.  crede. 

Crottles.  Crottles,  cruttles,  crumbs, 
broken  pieces — Brocket ;  crottling,  fri- 
able ;  crottles,  Fr.  crottes,  crottins,  the 
dung  of  sheep,  goats,  hares,  &c.,  that  falls 
in  ^Uets  or  little  lumps ;  crottes,  dirt, 
mire,  dagling  stuff  (Cot) ;  Flanders 
krotte,  mud  sticking  to  one's  clothes. — 
Kil.    E.  krote,  a  clod  of  earth. — HaL 

The  analogy  between  sound  and  move- 
ment frequently  leads  to  the  application 
of  a  rattang  sound  to  express  jolting  or 
shaking  movement,  and  thence  an  uneven 
nigged  surface,  the  prominences  into 
which  it  is  thrown,  or  the  lumps  which 
are  dashed  off  when  the  substance  is  of  a 
liquid  or  semi-liquid  nature. 

We  have  Gr.  k|n>W»,  to  clap,  rattle, 
clatter,  knock,  hammer ;  rporoAov,  a  rat- 
tle ;  cp6roc,  clapping,  rattling ;  Prov. 
crotlar,  OFr.  crodler,  croler,  to  shake ; 
escrouler,  to  shake,  totter,  shog  ^Cot.) ; 
crouler,  ^iscrouler,  to  fall  in  rums,  E. 
crudle,  to  shudder,  shake,  shiver ;  crudly, 
cruttling,  crumbling,  friable  ;  cruttle,  to 
fall. — Hal  The  form  cruddle,  to  co- 
agulate or  form  lumps,  and  crud,  curd, 
the  lumpy  part  of  milk,  belong  to  the 
same  class.  Cruttle,  to  curdle. — HaL 
Sometimes  perhaps  the  sense  of  lumps 
or  bits  may  arise  directly  from  the  patter- 
ing sound  of  the  fragments  falling  to  the 
ground,  and  this  may  be  the  case  with 
crottles,  the  pellet-shaped  dung  of  sheep, 
&c.,  which  are  also  called  trattles  or 
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treadUsy  to  be  compared  with  Banff. 
trutle,  to  trickle  or  drip ;  E.  trattle  (pro- 
perly to  ratde),  to  prattle. — Hal.  But 
sometimes  the  sense  of  fragments  seems 
to  arise  from  the  idea  of  sh^ng  or  dash- 
ing to  pieces,  as  when  we  use  shivers  or 
skiders  in  that  sense.  When  the  sub- 
stance is  of  a  loose  or  liquid  nature  it  is 
the  more  liable  to  have  portions  dashed 
off  by  shaking  or  jogging.  Thus  Swiss 
hottem^  to  shake,  to  jog,  explains  Du. 
hot^  hotte^  curds ;  Sc.  hattU  cream,  clot- 
ted cream.  In  like  manner  Swab,  lop- 
pern,  Westerwald  lappem,  to  be  loose,  to 
wabble,  are  connected  with  E.  loppered 
or  coagrulated  milk,  and  Fr.  loppe,  lopin, 
a  lump,  morsel,  piece.  The  elementary 
sounds  of  crottle  are  merely  transposed 
in  E.  clotter,  to  coagulate  ;  Du.  iloter- 
melckj  curdled  milk,  from  the  verb  klot- 
eren  properly  to  clatter ;  kloterspaen, 
2L  rattle),  tuditare,  pultare,  pulsare  crebro 
ictu. — KjI.  Here  the  connection  between 
kloteren  and  klot,  klotte,  gleba,  massa 
(KIL),  E.  clod,  clot,  is  the  same  as  between 
Gr.  rporlw  and  E.  crote,  a  clod,  Fr.  crotte, 
a  lump  of  dirt  The  semi-liquid  ma- 
terial seems  conceived  as  dashed  about 
in  separate  portions,  explaining  Du. 
klotergheld,  small  expenses. — Kd.  In 
the  same  way  with  a  labial  initial  in- 
stead of  a  gutturad,  G.  poltem,  to  rattle, 
racket,  knock;  £.  bolter^  to  clotter,  to 
collect  in  lumps ;  Sw.  plottra  (properly 
to  dash  about  liquids),  to  scatter  in  small 
portions,  to  squander ;  phtterwis,  in 
small  portions ;  plotter-penningar,  small 
expenses ;  Fr.  btoutre,  GaeL  plod,  a  clod. 
Crouoh.  A  cross,  2is  in  crutched/rlars, 
the  crossed  friars,  or  friars  who  wore  a 
cross  ;  crouch  mass,  a  festival  in  honour 
of  the  holy  cross.  To  crouch,  to  mark 
with  the  sign  of  the  cross. 

And  said  his  orisons  as  is  usage, 
And  crouchid  hem  and  bade  God  shuld  hem 
bless. 

Walach.  crouche,  a  cross. 

To  Crouch.  To  stoop,  to  bow  the 
body  together.  ON.  krokinn,  crooked, 
bowed  down,  krokna,  to  be  contracted 
or  stiffened  with  cold ;  at  sitia  i  eime 
kruku,  to  crouch  down  on  one's  heels. 
w.  crwcau,  to  bow,  to  curve ;  crwcwd,  a 
round  squat,  a  person  crouched  together. 
E.  dial  cruckle,  to  bend,  to  stoop. — HaL 
See*  Crook. 

Group.  A  disease  in  the  throat  of 
young  children,  in  which  the  throat  is 
contracted  and  a  harsh  screaming  cough 
produced.  GaeL  crup,  contract,  shrink ; 
crupadh,  contraction,  shrinking,  shrivel- 
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ling ;  the  croup.  But  perhaps  the  idea 
of  contraction,  expressed  by  the  syllable 
crup,  is  derived  from  the  harsh  sound  of 
struggling  for  breath  through  a  contracted 
windpipe,  and  not  vice  vers4,  so  that  the 
name  of  the  disease  would  be  direct  from 
an  imitation  of  the  sound  produced. 

Sc.  roup,  hoarseness,  the  croup;  to 
roup  (GotL  hropjan,  on.  kropd),  to  cry ; 
E.  dial  to  croup,  to  croak. — HaL  Bobem. 
chrapati,  chrupati,  to  snort ;  ckrapawy, 
hoarse,  chropot,  snorting,  hoarseness, 
chroptiti  (r6cheln),  to  struggle  for  breatii, 
to  sob. 

Croup. — Crupper.  Oyw^,  bdly,  crav, 
haunch,  ridge  of  the  back. — Had.  Fr. 
crope,  croupe,  the  top  of  a  hill,  rump  of 
an  animaL  La  croupe  du  dos,  the  ri^e 
of  the  back ;  porter  en  croupe,  to  carr)* 
behind  one  on  horseback.  Hence  croup- 
lire,  the  crupper  or  strap  passing  over 
the  rump  of  the  horse.     See  Crop. 

Crow. — Crouk.  A  direct  imitatioD  of 
the  cry  of  different  birds.  G.  krdken,  to 
crow  like  a  cock;  krachsen,  to  croak; 
Du.  kraeyen,  to  crow  or  to  croak  or  caw  ; 
Lat  crocire,  It.  crocciolare,  Fr.  croass^r^ 
Gr.  KpirtCw,  Bohem.  krokoH,  to  croak. 
Piedm.  quaqua,  ItaL  cracra,  imitation  of 
the  cawing  of  rooks  or  crows. — ZallL 
From  Du.  kraeyen  is  formed  kraeye^  a 
crow.  In  like  manner  the  on.  has  krakfy 
a  raven,  kraki,  a  crow,  corresponding  to  £. 
croak;  Lith.  kraukti,  to  cioak,  krMtkfys^ 
NE.  crouk,  a  crow. 

Crowd. — Crowder.      The   crowd  or 

fiddle  was  recognised  by  the  Romans  as 

a  British  instrument 

Romanusque  \yik  plaudat  tibi,  Baitenis  harpl 
Graecas  Acbilliacft  ;  croita  Britanna  placet. 

Fortunatus  in  Due. 

Named  from  the  hollow  sounding-board, 
w.  crwth,  a  hollow  protuberance,  bulge, 
belly,  fiddle;  croth,  a  bulge,  a  womb, 
crothi,  to  bulge.  GaeL  croit,  a  hump, 
emit,  a  harp,  fiddle  ;  Ir.  cruit,  a  huuch, 
also  a  crowd  or  fiddle. 

Crowd.  2.  AS.  cruth,  a  crowd  or  press 
of  people.  Du.  kruydeti,  kruyen,  tnidere, 
protrudere,  propellere. — KiL  Crowdyn 
or  showyn  (shove)  impello. — Pr.  Pm.  To 
crowd  \s  still  used  in  Suffolk  in  the  sense 
of  driving  in  a  crowd-barrow  or  wheel- 
barrow (Du.  kruy-wagen). — Forby.  In 
Amis  and  Amilown  a  crowd-wain. 

Then  Arooraunt  crmd  Sir  Amiloon 
Through  many  a  cuntre  up  and  down.— Way. 

Perhaps  the  radical  image  may  be  a 
ball  or  lump,  from  whence  the  notion  of 
pressing  may  be  derived.  PoL  gruda. 
Boh.  hruda,  a  clod,  snowball ;  krudcny 
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the  intercalary  month,  the  month  that  is 
thrust  in. 

Crown.  Lat  corona,  w.  crwn,  round, 
circular ;  crynfaen^  a  pebble,  a  round 
stone ;  aynoiy  to  collect  together,  to  draw 
to  a  mass,  crynyn^  a.  globule ;  Ir.  cruin, 
round,  cntinney  the  globe  of  the  earth ; 
crutHttighim^  to  collect ;  Gael  crt^Hy  the 
boss  of  a  shidd,  a  crown,  garland  ;  cruinn, 
round,  globular;  cnanne,  the  globe, 
cruinmackanj  any  round  heap. 

Cnudal.     Applied  to  a  trial  of  the 
utmost  rigour ;  a  met  from  the  torture  of 
the  cross. 
Cracibla.    See  Crock. 
Crueiiy.    Lat  crucifigere^  to  fix  to  the 
cross. 

Crude. — CrueL  Lat  crudusy  bloody, 
raw,  unripe,  unfeeling ;  crudelis^  hard, 
cniel,  severe ;  cruentus^  bloody,  cruel ; 
cruor^  blood.  Russ.  kroT/^  Bohem.  krewy 
w.  crauy  Ir.  crUy  Lith.  kraujaSy  blood. 
Bret  krtMy  raw,  crueL 
Cruet.    See  Crock. 

Cruiee.  To  sail  to  and  fro.  Du. 
kruissen,  from  kruisj  Fr.  croiser^  from 
croix;  Dan.  krydse^  from  krydsy  a  cross. 
Crum.  — Crumble.  G.  krume,  Du. 
iruime^  crum ;  kruimeUny  PLD.  kronufiy 
kronuUHy  to  crumble.  Central  Fr.  gre- 
millery  to  crumble  ;  ^emUky  gremulotty 
groumUoHy  crum,  little  lump ;  grunUy 
grimey  single  grain  of  a  bunch.  Fr.  gru- 
iiuau,  a  clot,  lump. 

It  is  probable  tnat  the  notion  of  a  crum 
or  small  bit  arises  from  that  of  crum^ 
ling  away,  and  not  vice  versa,  although 
the  former  word  is  the  more  simple  in 
fonn.  The  idea  of  idling  to  pieces  is 
easiJy  repressed  by  a  representation  of 
the  tattling  sound  of  the  faUing  fragments. 
Thus  Sw.  ramla,  to  rattle,  signifies  also, 
as  E.  rammely  to  fall  in  ruins,  to  moulder 
in  pieces ;  while  Sw.  ramtnely  rattle,  clat- 
ter, is  identical  with  E.  ramtnely  rubble, 
nihbish.  In  the  same  way  it  is  pro- 
bable that  Fr.  gremilUr  and  E.  crumble 
are  essentially  the  same  with  grommelery 
to  mutter  or  grumble.  So  also  wc  pass 
through  Tx,mzillery  to  cr7Lc\l<dygrestllery 
to  hail,  to  dozzle,  0,grieselny  to  fall  into 
small  bits  and  pieces,  to  break  into  small 
pieces,  to  griesy  chips  of  stone,  gravel, 
pains,  L»achthal  griesely  a  morsel,  a 
grain  of  sand  —  D.  M.  iL  348.  See 
Dredge, 

^^™™p.  CrumMacky  hump-back ; 
?*w/  or  crumpU-footedy  club-footed; 
Sw.  krumpeHy  shrunk,  contracted,  ntmibed. 
^  V*f^»  <nr«^,  crymbigy  bowed,  bent ; 
^  wwfflr,  w.  cromy   crwnty   crooked. 
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crymUy  to  bend,  crook,  stoop  ;  Sc. 
crummy,  a  cow  with  a  crumpled  horn. 
The  fundamental  image,  in  accordance 
with  the  views  explained  under  Cramp, 
should  be  a  lump,  round  mass,  or  projec- 
tion, from  whence  the  ideas  of  contraction, 
bending,  crookedness,  readily  follow. 
Now  in  the  former  sense  we  have  w.  crtvby 
a  hump,  £.  croofhbacky  a  hump-back,  and 
with  tne  nasal,  crump,  the  projection  of 
the  haunches,  rump. — HaL 

Crumpet.  Bret  krampoez  (2  sylL),  w. 
crammwythy  a  pancake. 

Crumple.  It  is  shown  under  Rumple 
that  the  representation  of  a  rumbhng 
sound  is  used  to  express,  first  a  iolting  or 
irregular  movement,  then  a  disturbed, 
disordered  surface,  thrown  into  irregu- 
larities and  projections.  It  is  probable 
that  the  same  development  of  signifi- 
cation has  taken  place  in  the  case  of 
crumplCy  proceeding  from  a  form  like  that 
assumed  as  the  origin  of  crumbUy  which 
would  not  essentially  differ  from  G.  gram- 
melny  grommeln,  grummeln,  or  E.  grum- 
ble. To  rumble  and  grumble  are  used 
indifferently  in  many  cases,  as  for  the 
sound  of  thunder  or  of  wind  in  the  bowels, 
while  the  two  corresponding  forms,  rum- 
ple and  crumple,  arising  from  the  use  of 
spirants  instead  of  sonants,  are  applied 
to  the  disturbance  of  a  surface  or  texture. 
Analogous  to  crumple,  as  compared  with 
rumpUy  or  grumble  with  rumble,  stands 
Let  grubbcui,  broken  fragments  of  walls, 
as  compared  with  E.  rubble,  rubbish. 
Let.  grumbt,  to  wrinkle,  crumple. 

To  Crunk  or  Crunkle.  To  cry  like  a 
crane  or  heron.  Lith.  krankti,  to  make 
a  harsh  noise,  to  snort,  croak  ;  krunkiniiy 
krankintiy  to  croak. 

Crupper.    See  Croup. 

To  Crush.  From  a  representation  of 
the  noise  of  crushing  a  hard  or  brittle 
body.  Fr.  croissir,  to  crack  or  crash  or 
crackle  as  wood  that  is  ready  to  break. — 
Cot  It.  crosciarcy  croscere,  to  squash, 
crash,  crush,  squeeze,  but  properly  to  fall 
violently  as  a  sudden  storm  of  rain  or  hail 
upon  the  tiles,  and  therewithal  to  make  a 
clattering  loud  noise ;  to  crick  as  green 
wood  ;  croscio  d^acque,  a  sudden  shower. 
— FL  Lith.  krusztiy  to  crush,  to  grind ; 
krussa,  hail,  sleet ;  kruszHnne  ^gniupe), 
meal,  grots  ;  nukrusztiy  to  grina  off  the 
husks  of  com,  especially  barley  (It  crusca, 
bran?).  Hanover,  krosseln,  to  crush, 
break  to  bits. 

Cruet.  Lat  crustay  the  hard  outward 
coat  of  anything.  In  all  probability 
from  the  soimd  of  crunching  a  crust  of 
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bread.  Bohem.  chranstati^  to  crunch  ; 
chrasta^  the  crust  of  a  wound  ;  chrastel^ 
the  corncrake ;  chrausty  a  beetle,  insect 
with  a  crusty  covering ;  chrustacka^ 
gristle.  See  Gristle.  Bret,  with  an  in- 
version of  the  consonants,  trouskehy  crust 
of  a  wound,  scab ;  rusk^  bark ;  GaeL 
rusg,  rind,  skin,  husk,  bark ;  E.  rusk^  a 
hard  crust,  crust  baked  crisp. 

Crutoh.  G.  krUckCy  Da  kruck^  Lith. 
kruke.  It.  crocciay  gruccia^  a  crutch,  i.  e. 
a  staff  with  a  crook  or  cross-bar  at  the 
topto  rest  the  arm  on. 

To  Cry.  Imitative  of  a  shriU  sudden 
exertion  of  the  voice.  It.  gridare,  Fr. 
crier,  G.  sckreien,  Du.  schrey,  clamor  et 
fletus,  ejulatus.  As  a  shriU  cry  is  the 
natural  expression  of  a  high  degree  of 
pain,  the  word  passes  on  to  signify  the 
shedding  of  tears,  the  most  general  ex- 
pression of  pain  of  any  kind  In  like 
manner  the  verb  to  weep  comes  from  AS. 
wopy  the  primary  meaning  of  which  is 
simply  outcry. 

Orypt.  It.  cripta,  a  hollow  vault,  a 
church  under-ground,  a  lurking  den  or 
secret  sink  under-ground. — FL  Doubt- 
less from  KpiwTtif  to  hide,  being  primarily 
used  for  performing  in  safety  the  religious 
services  of  the  early  Christians.  *  Ac  per 
cryptas  et  latibula  cum  paucis  Christianis 
per  eum  conversis  mysterium  solennitatis 
diei  dominici  clanculo  cefebrabat.' — Greg, 
of  Tours  in  Due.  '  In  qua  Basilica  est 
crypta  abditissima.' — Ibid. 

Crystal.  Gr.  rp^oc,  cold,  frost ;  rp^tr- 
raXXov,  ice,  and  thence  crystal. 

Cub.  The  young  of  animals  of  certain 
kinds,  as  of  dogs,  bears,  foxes.  Du. 
kabbe,  kebbe,  kebbeken,  a  little  pig ;  kabbe- 
len,  to  produce  young. 

Cube.    Gr.  rt'/3oc,  Lat.  cubus. 

Cubit.  Lat.  cubitus,  cubitum,  the 
elbow  or  bending  of  the  arm.  From  a 
root  cub,  signifying  crook  or  bend,  seen 
in  Gael,  cub,  crouch,  stoop,  shrink,  cubach, 
bent,  hollowed,  in  Gr.  c^nrdi,  to  stoop,  Lat. 
cubare,  to  lie  down,  properly,  to  bow  down. 
Lith.  kumpas,  crooked 

Cucking-stool.  A  chair  on  which 
females  for  certain  offences  were  fastened 
and  ducked  in  a  pond.  '  The  chair  was 
sometimes  in  the  form  of  a  close-stool 
[which]  contributed  to  increase  the  degra- 
dation.— HaL  Manx  cugh,  excrement  in 
children's  language.  ON.  kuka,  cacare. 
'Similiter  makm  cervisiam  faciens,  aut 
in  cathedri  ponebatur  stercoris,  aut  iiij. 
sol.  dabat  prepositis.' — Domesday  B.  in 
Way. 

The  name  is  probably  taken  from  the 
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crouching  attitude  of  a  person  at  stodi 
and  ultimately  from  the  clucking  of  a 
brooding  hen.  The  term  for  squatting  or 
crouching  is  connected  with  the  dudang 
of  a  hen  in  lang^ges  widely  separated 
from  each  other.  It.  chiocco,  a  brood  or 
cluck-hen,  by  met  squatting  or  cowering 
down  ;  cocco,  cucco  (in  nursery  language), 
&n  egg ;  coccolare,  to  cluck ;  accoccohrc, 
to  cower;  coccoloru,  squattingly  on  the 
ground,  as  women  on  their  heels.— -FL 
Magy.  gugg,  an  egg  (Dankovsky),  also 
crouching  or  cowering  down ;  Basque  ht- 
koratz,  crowing  of  a  cock ;  kukoriktu  to 
cower,  crouch.  Magy.  kukar/k,  the 
crowing  of  a  cock  ;  kukoritni,  to  crow ; 
kukorogni,  to  cower  down.  And  proba- 
bly W.  cwrc,  squatting,  may  belong  to  the 
same  class  of  words. 

Cuckold.  Cuckolled,  treated  in  the 
way  that  the  cuckow  (Lat.  cucuius)  serves 
other  birds,  viz.  by  laying  an  ^g  in  their 
nest 

Cuckow.  G.  kuckuck,  LaL  cucuius^ 
Sc.  gowk,  Du.  kuycfckuck,  kock-kock— 
KiL     From  the  cry. 

Cucumber.  Fr.  concombre^  coucombrt. 
— Cot.  Lat.  cucumis,  -meris,  a  cucum- 
ber ;  It.  cocomero. 

Cud. — Quid.  AS.  cud,  rumen  (the 
stomach).— Somner.  To  chew  the  cud  is 
to  chew  the  contents  of  the  stomach, 
which  in  ruminating  animals  are  throiiii 
up  into  the  mouth  again  for  that  purpose. 
It  is  called  quid  in  Surrey,  whence  a  quid 
of  tobacco  is  a  small  piece  of  tobacco 
kep^t  in  the  mouth  like  the  cud  of  a  rumi- 
nating cow.  Goth.  quUhei,  the  womb; 
ON.  quidr,  the  womb,  paunch,  maw ;  <a 
missa  quidinn,  Dan.  miste  maven,  in 
Surrey  to  lose  the  quid,  a  disease  in  cattle 
equivalent  to  Bailey's  cudlosi.  In  like 
manner  in  Lat  rumino,Xo  chew  cud, from 
rumen,  the  paunch.  *  Ego  rumorem  par- 
vifacio  dum  sit  rumen  qui  impUami  so 
long  as  I  am  able  to  fill  my  belly.  ON.  <d 
quida,  to  fill  one's  belly,  quidadr,  satis- 
fied, full  Fin.  kohtu,  the  womb,  maw, 
espedally  of  ruminating  animals ;  Esthoa 
kbht,  the  beUy.  Sc.  Jtyte,  the  stomach, 
belly. 

♦  To  Cuddle.  To  fondle,  to  lie  close 
together.  The  o.  kosen,  signifying  origin- 
ally to  chat  or  talk  familiarly  with  each 
other,  is  applied  in  a  secondary  sense  to 
caresses  or  gestures  expressive  of  affec- 
tion ;  liebkosen,  to  caress.  In  the  same 
way  the  radical  signification  of  cuddU 
seems  to  be  whisper,  chat,  confidential 
communication,  then  embracing,  Xy^H 
close.     Cuddle  is  a  parallel  form  ^ii^ 
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atskli  in  Sc.  cushle-mushUj  low  whisper- 
ing conversation,  which  in  Banffshire  be- 
comes cuddie-muddle,  speaking  in  a  low 
muttering  voice.  'A  got  thim  cuddle- 
nuddliri  wi  ane  anither  at  the  back  o'  a 
dyke.'  To  cuddle^  to  speak  in  a  low  tone 
of  voice,  mostly  of  lovers,  to  coax,  to  en- 
tice ;  cuddle^  conversation  in  a  low  tone ; 
a  very  close  intimacy.  '  They  hive  an 
unco  cuddU  thegeethir.' 

In  the  same  way  ne.  cutUry  to  whisper, 
to  speak  low,  to  coo  ;  also  to  fondle. — 
HaL  Swiss  kuderuy  kiiderUn,  to  talk 
together  like  lovers,  to  fondle.  Sw. 
quittra,  to  chirp,  to  whisper.  Du.  kout, 
chat,  familiar  conversation. 

CadgeL  Du.  kodse^  kudse^  a  club, 
knobbed  stick  ;  knodse^  fcnudse,  a  knotted 
stick,  knodsen^  knudsen^  tundere,  contun- 
dere,  batuere.— Kil.  The  origin  is  pro- 
bably a  form  like  It.  cozzare^  to  knock 

Cae.  The  last  words  of  the  preceding 
speech,  prefixed  to  the  speech  of  an 
aaor  in  order  to  let  him  know  when  he  is 
to  come  on  the  stage. 

From  the  letter  Q  by  which  it  was 
marked.  '  Q,  a  note  of  entrance  for  act- 
ors, because  it  is  the  first  letter  of  quando, 
when,  showing  when  to  enter  and  speak.' 
~C  Butler,  £ng.  Gram.,  1634,  in  N.  and 
Q.,  Aug.  5,  1865.  Minsheu  explains  it 
somewhat  differently.  *  A  gUy  a  term 
used  among  stage-players,  k  Lat  gualisy 
L  e.  at  vhat  manner  of  word  the  actors 
are  to  begin  to  speak,  one  after  another 
hath  done  his  speech.' 

Buckim^ham.  Had  jxm  not  come  upon  your  Q, 

mylMd, 
%1Iliun  Lord  Hastings  had  pronounced  your 

part.— Rich.  III. 

The  Fr.  term  is  replique. 

Cult  Hamburg  kuffen^  to  box  the 
«are ;  Sw.  dial  kuffa^  to  strike ;  skuffa^ 
to  push,  to  Jog ;  It.  sckiaffo,  a  cuff,  slap 
or  clap  on  the  cheek.  The  cuff  of  a  sleeve 
B  the  part  that  is  doubled  back  and  flaps 
gainst  the  sleeve.  Sw.  klaff,  a  flap,  as 
of  a  hat  or  glove,  the  cuff  of  a  coat.  Sp. 
^  i^'^  Wow,  also  the  flap  of  a  pocket 

CttiraM.  Fr.  cuirasses  It.  corazza^ 
quasi  coriaceoy  made  of  leather,  from  Lat 
^rium,  a  skin.— Diez.  So  Lat  loricay  a 
giirass,  from  lorum,  a  strap.  O  Fr.  cuirie, 
rort.  couroy  a  leather  jerkin  ;  couraqa^  a 
cuirass ;  courOy  a  hide,  skin. 

To  Cull  To  pick  out  Cullers  are 
the  worst  of  a  flock  culled  out  for  dis- 
POMl  Fr.  cuHlliry  Lat.  colligere,  to 
gamer.  To  cullmiS  also,  like  It  cogliere, 
ttsed  in  the  sense  of  to  strike.     The 
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Ancren  Riwle  speaks  of  the  cull  of  an 
axe  for  the  blow  of  an  axe. 

Oullender.— Cullifl.  A  cullender  or 
colander  is  a  strainer,  from  Lat.  colare^ 
to  strain  ;  Fr.  couler,  to  run  (of  liquids), 
to  flow.  Sp.  colary  to  strain  or  filter; 
coladuy  lye,  strained  ashes  for  washing ; 
coladerdy  a,  colander  or  strainer.  So  from 
scavage,  scavenger^  from  passage^  pas- 
senger,  &c. 

Cullis,  Fr.  coulisy  strained  juice  of 
meat,  &c. 

Cully.  Properly  the  entertainer  or 
companion  of  a  courtesan.  A  leacher 
whom  a  courtesan  or  jilt  calls  her  cully. 
— B.  From  Fr.  couille.  Thence  a  fool, 
a  soft-headed  fellow,  one  who  may  be 
easily  led  by  the  nose  or  put  upon. — B. 
To  cully  one,  to  make  a  tool  of,  impose 
upon,  or  jilt  him. — B. 

Tricks  to  cully  fools. — Pomlret  in  R. 

See  Cozen. 

Oulm.  This  term  is  now  applied  to 
the  kind  of  coal  found  not  in  solid  lumps 
but  in  a  loose  powdery  condition.  The 
proper  meaning  is  smut,  and  the  latter 
name  is  given  in  Pembrokeshire  to  a 
superficial  layer  of  coal  in  a  still  more 
imperfect  condition  than  culm.  '  Culme 
of  smeke — fuligo.' — Pr.  Pm. 

Thanne  Padence  perceyved  of  pointes  of  this 

cote, 
That  were  colomy  thorugh  coveidse  and  unkynde 

desiryng. — P.  P. 

ColmUy  black,  foul,  dirty ;  becolmedy 
blackened. — King  Horn,  Probably  con- 
nected with  collow  or  colfyy  smut,  soot. 

Oulmixiate.  Lat  o^/xfr^,  a  top,  a  peak. 

Culpable.  Lat.  culpa,  a  fault,  culpo, 
to  find  fault  with,  blame. 

Culprit.  The  name  by  which  a 
prisoner  on  his  trial  is  addressed  when 
he  has  pleaded  not  guilty.  Probably  a 
corruption  of  cuipat  for  culpatusy  the 
term  for  a  person  accused  m  the  old 
Law  Latin. 

Cultivate. — Culture.  Lat  colo  (p.p. 
cultus)y  to  till  or  dress  the  ground,  to 
bestow  labour  or  pains  upon. 

Culverin.  Fr.  couleuvrine  (fh)m  cou-^ 
leuvrCy  Lat.  coluber^  a  snake),  a  cannon, 
or  sometimes  a  handgun.    See  Caliver. 

Culvert.  A  coverwl  passage  for  water 
under  a  road.  The  Fr.  couvert  is  not 
used  in  this  sense,  nor  is  it  easy  to  see 
how  the  /  could  have  been  introduced  on 
the  supposition  of  a  derivation  from  that 
source.  The  £.  counties'  name  is  oolve, 
hoolvcy  hulvcy  or  wulvcy  doubtless  from 
hulve  (Hal.)  or  whelve^  to  cover  over, 
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and  possibly  culvert  may  be  a  corruption 
from  this  source. — ^Atkinson. 

Cumber. — ^Encumber.    See  Comber. 

-cumula-. — Cumulative.  Lat.  cumu- 
lus^ a  heap,  cumuioy  to  pile  or  heap  up. 
Accumulate,  to  heap  together. 

Cunning.    See  Con. 

Cup.  Fr.  coupe,  It  coppa,  Du.  kop, 
Bret.  gSb,  kSp,  skSp,  The  notion  of  a 
round  projection  and  of  something  hol- 
low are  often  expressed  by  the  same  word, 
which  is  often  taken  from  the  sound  of  a 
blow,  and  especially  a  blow  on  a  hollow 
body.  Thus  we  have  seen  boss,  a  lump 
or  projection,  and  boss,  hollow.  The  G. 
nap/,  Lang,  nap,  a  bowl  or  porrenger,  is 
a  slight  variation  of  knopf,  a  knob  or 
knop,  and  both  meanings  are  united  in 
w.  cnapen,  sl  knob,  a  bowl,  while  the 
origin  of  the  word  seems  a  representation 
of  the  sound  of  a  blow  or  a  thing  break- 
ing ;  E.  Jknap,  to  snap,  to  strike. — HaL 

Now  the  G.  >&<:^ signifies  both  cup  and 
cop,  or  top,  knob,  head ;  kbpfchen,  a  tea- 
cup, kopf,  a  cupping-^lass.  The  develop- 
ment of  the  meaning  is  well  illustrated  m 
the  Fin.  kopista,  to  resound  from  a  blow ; 
kopina,  the  sound  of  a  blow;  kopio, 
empty,  sounding  as  an  empty  vessel; 
koppa,  anything  concave  or  hollow,  as 
the  box  of  a  harp,  the  cup  of  a  pipe.  On 
the  other  hand,  as  in  the  case  of  boll  and 
buckle,  we  are  led  to  the  image  of  a  bub- 
ble, as  the  type  of  anything  round  and 
prominent,  swollen,  hoUow.  Fin.  kuppo, 
—a,  — u,  a  bubble,  boil,  tiunour  ;  kupia, 
swelling,  puffed ;  kupu,  the  crop  of  birds, 
head  of  a  cabbage  ;  kupukka,  anything 
elobular ;  kuppi,  a  cup,  kuppata,  to  bleed 
by  cupping. 

Cupboard.  Originally  a  board  or  shelf 
for  cups,  as  Du.  glasenberd  {herd,  board), 
a  receptacle  for  glasses. — Ku. 

Cupel.  Fr.  coupelle,  a  coppell,  the 
little  ashen  pot  or  vessel  wherein  gold- 
smiths melt  or  fine  their  metals. — Cot 
From  coupe,  a  cup. 

Cupidity. — Concupiscence.  Lat  cu- 
piditas,  desire,  avidity,  covetousness, 
from  cupio,  I  wish,  desire,  long  for.  See 
Covet 

♦  Cupola.  It.  cupola,  a  round  vaulted 
chapel  behind  the  chancel ;  some  use  it 
for  any  round  arch  or  vault  of  a  church 
or  copped  steeple.— Fl.  Plausibly  con- 
nected with  Fr.  coupeau,  the  top  or  head 
of  a  thing,  coupeau  de  la  tite,  the  crown 
of  the  head  ;  or  with  It  cupo,  deep,  hol- 
low, high.  But  probably  the  word  may 
be  an  importation  from  the  East,  where 
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I  the  dome  was  a  favourite  form  of  aichi- 

I  tecture. 

An  open  cupola  had  been  erected  by  former 
generations  over  the  soixroe.  Order  was  givea 
in  oonsequenoe  to  destroy  the  cupola  and  the 
baths.  The  imperial  decxee  was  executed,  aod 
the  remains  of  the  Kubbah  or  dome,  &c. — hd»- 
grave,  Central  Arabia,  ii.  140. 

Ar.  kubbat,  kubbd,  a  dome  or  cupola.-- 
Catafogo. 

*  Cur.  A  snarling  dog ;  currish^  snari- 
ing,  malignant  Du.  korre,  a  housedog. 
— K.  From  ON.  kurra,  G.  kurren^eurren, 
to  grumble,  mutter.  Gurrige  ehehaUte,  a 
jangling  wife. — Musaus.  Compare  G.  kur- 
re,  OE.  currefish  (Cot  in  v.  coai).  Da.  knur^ 
fisk,  a  gurnard,  from  its  muttering  sounds. 

-cur.  —  Current.  —  Curride.  LaL 
curro,  cursum,  to  run ;  currens,  nmnisg, 
passing  along ;  curriculum^  a  light  car ; 
concurro,  to  run  along  with,  to  coincide  in 
thought  or  feeling.    To  Incur,  Recur. 

Curate.  —  Curator. — Curious.  Lat 
curator,  one  who  takes  care,  from  euro, 
to  care  for,  look  to,  curiosus,  inquinng, 
eniploying  care  in  inquiry. 

Curo. — Curve. — Curvet.  Fr.  courkr, 
to  crook,  bow,  arch ;  courbeite,  a  small 
crooked  rafter,  the  curvetting  of  a  hone. 
Lat.  curvus,  crooked.  Gael,  crup,  con- 
tract, crouch,  shrink ;  crub,  crouch,  sit, 
squat ;  crubadh,  bending ;  Manx  crih^ 
curb,  contract,  shrink  ;  W.  crwb,  a  round 
hunch  ;  crwbach,  a  hook,  crook ;  crybvck^ 
shrunk,  crinkled.  The  insertion  of  the 
nasal  gives  as.  crumb,  crump,  crymbig, 
crooked;  G.  krumm,  crooked;  Gad. 
crom,  bend,  bow,  stoop. 

Curd.— Curdle.  To  curdle,  to  become 
lumpy ;  curds,  the  lumpy  pajrt  of  milk. 
Formerly  more  correctly  written  cruddU, 
crud,  w.  crwd,  a  round  lump  (Spunell) ; 
crwt,  a  dumpy  person  ;  V6Lgruaa,grud' 
fca.  Boh.  hruda,  hrudka,  a  clod.  Tump, 
ball,  clot.  For  the  origin  of  the  word 
see  Crottles. 

Cure.  Lat.  cura,  care ;  originally  pro- 
bably sorrow,  lamentation,  as  we  see  that 
the  E.  sorrow  is  the  equivalent  of  G.  sor^i 
diligence,  care,  sorrow ;  sorgen,  to  take 
care  of.  The  origin  is  preserved  in  Fin. 
kurista,  voce  strepo  stridente,  inde  mur- 
muro  vel  segr^  fero,  quirito  ut  in&ns.  It 
must  thus  h^  considered  a  relation  of  Lat 
queror,  to  complain.  Fin.  kurina,  stridor, 
murmur,  kurja,  wretched,  sad,  miserable. 
ON.  kurr,  murmiur,  complaint,  grating; 
kurra,  to  coo  as  a  dove,  to  murmur. 

Curfew.  Fr.  couvre/eu,  courefeu,  LaL 
ignitegium,  the  notice  for  covering  or 
putting  out  lights  at  a  certain  hour  in  the 
evening. 
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Item  quod  iralliis  tabemariussen  braciator  tene- 
at  tabernam  suam  apertam  post  honun  tgniUgii, 
—Lib.  Alb.  z.  351. 

CurL  Fonneriy  written  crull,  croule, 
croUy  in  accordance  with  Du.  krol^  kroUe^ 
N.  kruU.  The  sense  of  a  vibratory  or 
rolling  movement,  and  thence  of  a  spiral 
or  twisted  form,  is  commonly  expressed 
by  forms  representing  in  the  first  instance 
a  rattling  or  rumbling  sound.  Thus  It 
TCiolare^  to  roll  along,  is  essentially  the 
same  with  E.  rattle,  G.  kollem^  to  rumble, 
is  also  used  in  the  sense  of  rolling  along, 
and  the  word  ri?// itself  is  equally  familiar 
in  both  senses.  We  speak  of  the  roll  of 
a  drum,  the  rolling  of  thunder,  as  well  as 
the  rolling  of  a  carriage  or  a  roll  of 
paper.  It  seems  certain  that  when  the 
form  rol  appears  in  the  Romance  lan- 
guages it  is  a  contraction  from  a  fuller 
form,  like  It  rotolarey  equivalent  to  our 
rattU;  but  in  other  cases  the  syllable 
may  have  been  framed  as  it  stands  to  re- 
present a  rumbling  or  murmuring  sound, 
as  in  Illyrian  ruliiiy  to  bellow,  Swiss 
rolUn^  for  the  rushing  sound  of  a  brook. 

In  like  manner  the  form  crol  or  crouly 
expressing  vibratory  sound,  and  thence 
vibratory  movement,  may  be  a  contraction 
from  forms  like  Gr.  cp^oXov,  a  rattle,  as 
in  Prov.  crotlar,  crollar,  Fr.  crodUr,  cros- 
Ur,  crolery  to  shake,  E.  dial  crudle,  crule^ 
to  shudder,  shiver ;  or  in  other  cases  the 
root  may  have  been  framed  as  it  stands 
as  a  direct  representation  of  the  sound  it 
is  mtended  to  express,  as  in  Illyr.  krulitiy 
to  growl,  to  rumble  (like  the  bowels) ;  G. 
groUeHy  to  rumble  like  thunder ;  Fr. 
groueouUrygrouiller^to  rumble  ;  £.  dial. 
crooT,  to  mutter,  murmur  ;  crawly  crowly 
trolly  to  grumble,  rumble  like  the  bowels. 
For  the  connection  between  quivering 
and  curling  compare  Lat  vibrati  crines^ 
curled  hair.  Again,  from  the  crackling 
sound  of  things  trying  we  have  Yx.graller^ 
g^i^r^  prosier^  groller^  G,  kroJlen  (in 
kroll'trSsen^  carlings  or  parched  peas),  to 
parch  or  fry;  from  whence  we  pass  to 
the  sense  of  curling,  on  the  same  prin- 
ciple on  which  'E^/rizsle  signifies  both  to 
fry  in  grease  and  also  to  curl.  Fr.  grezil- 
Ur^  to  crackle  as  salted  flesh  on  coals, 
also  to  curl,  twirl,  frizzle  hair. — Cot.  Each 
separate  element  of  the  crackling  sound 
represents  to  the  mind  an  abrupt  move- 
ment of  some  element  of  the  crackling 
body,  which  is  brought  into  a  contorted 
shape  by  the  aggregate  action  of  its 
separate  parts. 

The  radical  connection   between  the 
ideas  of  shivering  and  curling  which  is 
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seen  in  E.  dial  crule,  Ditmarsh  krule 
(Outzen),  to  shiver,  shudder,  is  also  ex- 
emplified in  G.  graus,  shuddering,  horror, 
compared  with  krausy  Sw.  kr%iSy  curly, 
from  whence  again  we  are  brought  to  G. 
krauseln,  to  curL 

Ghirlew.  Fr.  courlisj  OFr.  corlieu. — 
Cot  Berri.  querlu.  Probably  from  the 
shrill  cry  of  the  bird.  Russ.  kurluikaf^ 
to  cry  like  a  crane. 

Curmudgeon.  A  com'-mudgin  was  a 
dealer  in  com,  a  most  unpopular  class  of 
persons  in  times  of  scarcity,  as  they  were 
always  supposed  to  be  keeping  up  the 
price  of  com  by  their  avarice. 

The  aediles  curule  hung  up  12  braxen  shields 
made  of  the  fines  that  certain  com-mudgins  paid 
for  houiding  up  their  grain. — Holland's  Livy 
inR. 

The  origin  of  the  element  mudgin 
would  seem  to  be  G.  mauschey  mauschel, 
a  contemptuous  name  for  a  Jew,  and 
thence  a  huckster,  from  a  jeering  imita- 
tion of  their  way  of  pronouncing  the  name 
Moses.  Kom-JueUy  kom-mauschey  a 
com-mudgin.  Swab,  mauscheny  to  buck 
or  deal  in  small  matters. 

Currant.  In  Liber  Cure  Cocomm 
called  raysyns  of  corounSy  Fr,  raisins  de 
Corinthej  the  dried  small  grapes  of  the 
Greek  islands.  Then  applied  to  our  own 
sour  fruit  of  somewhat  similar  appear- 
ance. 

♦  To  Gurry. — Currier.  The  etymology 
of  these  words  has  been  much  confused 
by  the  coalescence  of  two  forms  of  wholly 
different  origin.  From  Lat.  coriunty  a 
hide,  coriarius  was  used  in  Mid.Lat.  for 
a  maker  of  or  worker  in  leather,  a  tanner, 
shoemaker,  beltmaker.  CoriariuSy  cor- 
rariuSy  coreatory  leder-maker, — ^zouwer, 
— gerber,  lederer,  schuochmacher. — Dief. 
Supp.  '  CoriariuSy  seu  calciamentorum 
sutor.' — Vita  S.  Emmer.  in  Carp.  At 
the  same  time  from  Lat  corri^y  Fr. 
courroiey  a  strap,  was  iorta^AcomgiariuSy 
Fr.  courroiery  a  maker  of  straps  or  girdles, 
which  seems  to  have  been  confounded 
with  corieriTOTCi  coriarius.  We  find  at 
least  in  the  Statuta  Coriariorum  of  the 
city  of  Abbeville  a  provision, '  Que  nub 
Coriers  faice  coroies  estoff(fes  de  plonc 
dVstain  sur  Pamende  de  la  ville.'  In  a 
record  of  A.D.  1365  mention  is  made 
'comme  Willemet  Cotenchi  corier  eust 
plusieurs  chozes  et  hostiz  ^outils)  de  son 
mestier  de  correriCy  qui  par  justice  avoient 
€\€  mises  en  garde  k  Ilesdin.'  'Jehan 
le  Doys  sainturier  et  courroicr? — Rec. 
A.  D.  1456  in  Carp.  From  corier  was 
formed  E.  corioury  a  tanner,  the  term  by 
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which  WicklifT  describes  the  trade  of 
Simon  in  Acts,  ix.  x.,  answering  to  cori- 
arius  in  the  Vulgate.  Coryowre^  coriarius, 
cerdo. — Pr.  Pm. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  hardly  doubt 
that  the  verb  to  curry  or  dress  leather  is 
from  Fr.  corroyer,  conroyer^  or  with  the 
close  vowel  of  the  Norman  dialect  con- 
ricTy  signifying  generally  to  dress  or  pre- 
pare materials,  to  set  in  order  for  some 
particular  application,  and  specially  to 
dress  leather,  corium  subigere,  polire ; 
conroyeur^  corroyeur,  a  currier  or  leather- 
dresser,  artisan  qui  donne  aux  cuirs  la 
demi^re  preparation. — Trev.  Piaus  de 
moutons  que  Ton  appele  piaus  de  Damas, 
conrUs  en  alun :  dressed  with  alum. — 
Joinville  cited  by  Marsh.  I  curry  leather : 
je  courroie, — Palsgr. 

Other  applications  mentioned  in  Tre- 
voux  are  to  puddling  clay  for  holding  water, 
dressing  ol  timber,  forging  of  iron.  O  Fr. 
corroiy  dressing  of  leather,  order  of  battle. 
Sp.  conrear,  to  dress  wooL  It.  corredare, 
to  rig  or  furnish  a  ship,  to  trim  a  bride. 
The  ultimate  origin  is  the  figure  of  setting 
in  order  from  the  root  rad^  row,  line, 
whence  Du.  rooi^  and  E.  row^  order,  rank. 
See  Ready,  Array. 

It  is  a  strong  proof  that  the  verb  to 
curry  is  from  Fr.  corroyer  and  not  from 
the  OE.  coriour,  in  that  it  is  not  confined 
to  the  sense  of  dressing  leather,  but  like 
the  Fr.  verb  is  used  for  dressing  the  coat 
of  a  horse. 

Li  yflains  son  rondn  atome, 
£t  firote  et  conroie  et  estrille. 

Fab.  et  Contes,  3.  198. 

Receurent  les  destiers  e  les  fon  mulz  amblanz 
A  les  osteus  les  meinent  conrur  genteroent. 
Travels  of  Charlemagne  dted  by  Marsh. 

In  the  latter  example  the  verb  is  used  in 
the  general  sense  of  taking  care  of. 

A  currycomb  is  a  comb  for  dressing 
the  coats  of  horses. 

To  curry  favour  is  a  proverbial  ex- 

?ression  corrupted  from  'curry  Favel,' 
r.  etriller  Fauveau^  to  curry  the  chest- 
nut horse.  *  Tel  ^trille  Fauveau  que  puis 
le  mord,  the  ungrateful  jade  bites  him 
that  does  him  good. — Cot.  G.  den  Falben 
streichen,  den  falben  Hengst  streichen 

Siterally  to  rub  down  the  chestnut),  to 
atter,  cajole. — Kiittn.  Curryfaveli,  a 
flatterer:  estrille-fauveau. — Palsgr.  It 
was  usual  to  make  a  proper  name  of  the 
colour  of  a  horse,  and  to  speak  of  the 
animal  as  Bayard,  Dun,  Lyard  (Fr.  liart^ 
grey),  Ball  (whitefaced),  Favel  (Fr.  Fau- 
veau, from  fauve^  fallow),  and  any  of 
these  was  taken  proverbially  for  horse  in 
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general    'Dun  is  in  the  mire.'  'Who  so 
bold  as  blind  Bayard  ?  * 

The  knyght  or  sauier  on  that  other  side 
Or  the  man  that  hath  in  pees  or  in  werre 
Dispent  with  his  lorde  his  bloode,  but  he  hide 
The  tiouthep  and  coryfavelU,  he  not  the  ner  is 
His  lordes  grace.— Oodeve,  De  regimine  piiDc>> 
pum,  p.  189. 

When  the  meaning  of  Favd  in  the 
proverb  was  no  longer  understood,  the 
sense  was  made  up  by  the  substitution  of 
favour. 

Curse.  Sw.  kors  (cross)  f  interjection, 
as  Fr.  mon  dieu  /  bon  dieu  /  as.  corsian, 
to  execrate  by  the  sign  of  the  cross.  E. 
Fris.  JhituSf  the  cross ;  kruiiskeHj  kruU- 
sigen,  to  curse. — Sturenberg.  In  Fr.  we 
find  sacrer  used  both  in  die  senses  of 
consecrating  or  execrating.  An  appeal 
to  the  Deity  is  made  in  both  cases,  but 
in  the  one  case  he  is  called  on  to  execute 
vengeance  on  the  devoted  object,  in  the 
other  it  is  offered  to  his  gracious  accept- 
ance. So  ON.  blota^  to  consecrate  and  to 
curse. 

Curst.  Ill-tempered,  cross-grained. 
*Kate  the  curst*  OE,  crus,  wrathful.— 
Havelok,  1966.  The  familiar  crusty ,  ill- 
tempered,  may  perhaps  be  a  metaphor 
from  the  rugged  surface  of  crust,  but  it 
is  by  no  means  certain  that  it  is  not  an 
offshoot  from  the  stem  to  which  belong 
OE,  crus,  curst,  Fr.  courroux.  It.  corruc- 
ciOy  curcciOy  wrath.  In  a  passage  of  the 
treatise  called  *  Deadly  Sins^'  cited  by 
Dr  R.  Morris,  the  earlier  version,  the 
Cursor  Mundi,  has  crusfful,  which  is 
replaced  by  ireful  in  the  later  version. 

*  Curt.     Lat.  curtuSy  short,  stumpy. 

CartaixL  Mid.  Lat  cortina,  a  small 
inclosed  court  or  yard,  *•  Domuncula  mi- 
nor cimi  cortindy  vinei,  &c'  Hence  the 
name  seems  to  have  been  given  to  the 
curtains  or  hangings  by  which  a  small  in- 
closure  was  made  round  an  altar  or 
chapel  in  a  church  or  a  bed  in  a  cham- 
ber. 'Gt/^'im  est  omamentum  Ecclesia- 
rum  vel  tabemaculorum,  sicut  vela  depic- 
ta,quas  in  lateribus  altarium  suspenduntur 
ne  sacerdos  aspectu  circumstantium  con- 
fundatur.' — Breviloouium  in  Due. 

CurtaL  — Curtidl.  From  Fr.  court, 
short,  with  a  modification  of  die  tennina- 
tion  ard  (seen  in  Bayard,  dastard,  drunk- 
ard), is  formed  courtault,  courtaut.  Mid. 
Lat  curtaldusy  E.  curtaly  having  a  docked 
tail.  To  curtail  is  a  different  word,  from 
court  tailler,  to  cut  short. 

Curtsy.  Fr.  courtiser,  to  court  enter- 
tain with  all  compliments  or  offices  of 
respect  and  observance ;  courtoisity  cour- 
tesy, civility. — Cot.  But  I  am  inclined  to 
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believe  that  the  word  fundamentally  sig- 
nifies to  cross  oneself,  put  oneself  into  the 
re^'erent  position  of  diose  who  make  the 
sign  of  the  cross.  It  is  conmionlv  pro- 
nounced curchy^  and  in  Pembrokeshire  a 
girl  is  told  to  miake  her  crutch  or  curcK 
1  croutche^  I  make  humble  reverence. — 
Palsgr.  It.  far  croccy  star  colle  braccia 
in  craciy  to  cross  the  arms  on  the  breast 
(often  joined  with  bowing  or  kneeling),  as 
an  attitude  of  reverence — La  Crusca; 
rrvercnMaj  a  curtsy  or  bending  to  another 
with  the  knee. — FL  Faire  reverence  d, 
to  arise,  give  place,  make  courtesie,  vaile 
bonnet  unto ;  to  sohcit  with  cap  and 
knee. — CoL 

Curve.    See  Curb. 

Cunret.  Fr.  caurbette^  the  prancings 
of  a  managed  horse,  in  which  he  bends 
his  body  together  and  springs  out. 

-case.  Lat.  causa^  matter  in  question, 
suit  at  law,  something  laid  to  the  charge 
of  one.  Hence  accusOy  to  bring  a  charge 
a|;ainst  one  ;  excusOy  to  relieve  one  from 
a  charge  ;  recusOy  to  refuse,  to  say  no  to 
the  matter  in  question. 

Coflhion.  Fr.  coussin.  It.  coscinOy 
cusdw.  G.  kiissefty  ON.  koddi,  a  cushion. 
See  Cod. 

-CUM-.  Lat.  quatioy  auassuniy  in  comp. 
-cutiOy  -cussuffty  to  shake,  strike,  shatter. 
Hence  concusstony  percussion. 

Custard.  A  corruption  of  the  obsolete 
crustadey  a  dish  which  appears  in  the  bills 
of  fare  of  the  14th  century,  and  was  com- 
posed of  some  kind  of  stew  served  up  in 
a  raised  crust.  In  a  bill  of  fare  of  a  cen- 
tury later  mention  is  made  of  a  blaunche 
custade,  —  Wright,  Hist  of  Domestic 
Manners,  355.  '  Custade  costable  when 
eggs  and  crayme  be  geason.' —  Babees 
Book,  17a 

Custody.  Lat*  custodiaj  custosy  a 
guard,  keqper. 

Custom.  It  costunUy  Fr.  coustunUy 
ccutume.  Sp.  costumbrCy  from  consuetudoy 
coHsuetudinisy  through  the  medium,  as 
Diez  supposes,  of  a  softened  formr^/xjiv//^- 
^ften.  So  from  mansuetudoy  Sp.  mansed-- 
vmbrcy  Port,  mansedume. 

Cat.    I.  Sw.  dial  katay  to  cut  small, 

to  woik  in  wood,  to  whittle,  kata  ur,  to 
hollow  out ;  ON.  kutay  to  cut ;  N.  kuttCy 
to  cut  off ;  Sw.  dial.  Jkutay  kyttiy  a  knife  ; 
^tUy  a  bit ;  w.  cwtty  catty  a  little  piece,  a 
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cut,  a  gobbet ;  cwty  a  short  tail ;  cwttogiy 
to  curtail,  abridge.  Turk,  kafy  a  cutting, 
kafety  to  cut ;  kifay  a  piece,  a  segment. 

2.  A  term  of  abuse  for  a  woman.  See 
Cotquean. 

Cutiole.    Lat.  cutisy  the  skin. 

Cutlas.— Ourtal-aze.  It.  coltello^nd 
the  augmentative  coltellaccio  become  in 
the  Venetian  dialect  corteloy  a  knife,  and 
cortelazoy  a  pruning-knife  or  bill  Hence 
the  OE.  courtelaSy  and  with  that  striving 
after  meaning,  which  is  so  frequent  a 
cause  of  corruption,  curtal-axe.  Fr. 
coutelaSy  a  cuttelas  or  courtelasy  or  short 
sword. — Cot 

Cutler.  Fr.  couteliery  a  maker  of 
knives,  from  couteaUy  formerly  written 
cousteaUy  coulteauy  It.  coltelloy  Venet.  cor^ 
telOy  a  knife,  the  r  of  which  last  has  per- 
haps passed  into  the  s  of  cousteau.  But 
this  is  not  necessary,  as  an  example  of 
the  same  change  in  the  opposite  direction 
is  seen  in  the  OFr.  coultrcy  for  coustrCy  a 
sexton,  from  custos, 

Lat  cultery  cultelluSy  w.  cyllely  a  knife. 

Cutlet.  Fr.  cotelettCy  dim.  from  cdtey 
rib,  side,  coast,  from  Lat.  costay  a  rib. 

Cuttle-fish.  Fr.  comet  a  sea-cut  or 
cuttle-fish, — Cot.  Du.  see-kattCy  w.  mor- 
gyllelly  the  sea-knife,  from  the  knife  or 
feather-shaped  bone  contained  in  its  body. 
In  some  parts  of  France  it  is  called  cous- 
teau de  mer.  CousteaUy  the  principal 
feather  in  a  hawk's  wing,  termed  by  our 
falconers  cut  or  cuttie, — Cot. 

Cycle.  A  periodic  space  of  time.  Gr. 
KvnXoQy  a  circle. 

CydopsDdia.  Gr.  wKXo^ai^c/a  (c^icXoc, 
a  circle,  irai^cia,  instruction),  a  complete 
round  of  information. 

Cygnet.  Lat.  cygnuSy  cycnuSy  Fr. 
cygncy  a  swan. 

Cylinder.  Lat.  <ylindrusy  Gr.  c^Xii^poc, 
from  KvXiv^w,  to  roU. 

C^yrmbal.  Gr.  c^/i)3aXov,  a  cymbal ; 
K^fijSoc,  a  cavity,  hollow  vessel,  goblet. 
From  an  imitation  of  the  sound  of  strik- 
ing a  hollow  object.  Compare  Gr.  co^irlw, 
to  clank;  Fin.  kopinay  the  sound  of  a 
blow,  kopanOy  a  hollow  tree,  sounding  hol- 
low when  struck.  Lat  campanay  a  bell ; 
Alb.  kembonCy  a  catde-bell. 

Cynio.  Lat.  cynicusy  from  Gr.  k^wf, 
ffvy^c,  a  dog ;  Kwith^y  like  a  dog,  belong- 
ing to  a  dog. 
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To  Dabble. — Dab.  Dabble,  doddle, 
daggle,  and  wabble,  waddle,  waggle,  are 
parallel  series  formed  on  a  simi&ir  plan, 
and  ail  apparently  representing  in  the 
first  instance  the  agitation  or  dashing  of 
liquid  matters.  The  sense  is  then  extend- 
ed to  the  dashing  of  wet  or  even  solid 
things,  and  thence  to  a  separate  portion 
of  a  substance  more  or  less  coherent,  so 
much  as  is  thrown  down  at  once.  ODu. 
dabbelen.  Norm,  dauber  (H^richer),  to 
tramp  in  the  mire ;  dabbelen,  dabben,  to 
bemire. — BigL  Sc.  dub,  a  puddle.  In 
the  sense  of  dashing  or  giving  a  smart 
push — 

He  gart  the  loon's  hehd  ciy  dab  amo'  the  yird. 
He  dadbii  the  loon's  nose  amo'  the  dubs.  Dab 
your  hehd  doon. — Banff.  Gl. 

Norm,  dauber,  to  bang.  *  La  porte  daubed 
A  dab  of  dirt  is  a  lump  of  dirt  thrown 
and  sticking  where  it  falls.  The  word  is 
specially  applied  to  a  lump  of  something 
moist  or  son,  and  hence  to  dab,  to  touch 
with  something  moist.  See  Daddle,  Dad,  2. 
The  notion  of  a  smart  push  is  some- 
times specialised  to  a  prick  or  thrust  with 
a  pointed  instrument. 

He  keepit  a  dabban  o't  doon  intil  a  hole. 

Banff.  GI. 

To  dab  or  daub,  to  prick,  to  peck  as  birds. 
— Jam.  To  dab  in  some  parts  of  England 
is  used,  as  dibble  in  others,  for  making 
holes  in  a  furrow  with  a  pointed  instru- 
ment for  the  planting  of  seed.  The  notion 
of  striking  is  more  general  in  Fr.  dauber, 
to  beat,  drub,  thresh,  and  in  £.  dab-hand, 
one  who  does  a  thing  off  hand,  at  a  single 
blow.  So  Lang,  tdpa,  to  strike,  to  do  a 
thing  skilfully  and  quickly. — Diet.  Castr. 
Dabchick.— Dobchick.  Vr.plongeon, 
Norm.  daube(JA6nc\iex),  the  lesser  grebe, 
takes  the  foregoing  names  from  its  habit 
of  constantly  dabbing  or  bobbing  under 
water. 

The  diving  dobchick  here  among  the  rest  you  see« 
Now  upf  now  down  again,  that  hard  it  is  to  prove 
Whether  under  water  most  it  Uveth  or  above. 

Drayton. 

Norm,  dauber,  to  dive.  Dan.  dobbe,  Du. 
dobber,  a  float ;  dobberen,  to  rise  and  fall 
with  the  wave. — Raima. 

Dad.  w.  tad.  Lap.  dadda  (in  child- 
ren's language),  father.  Almost  as  uni- 
versally spread  as  Baba  or  Papa. 


Dad,  2.— Dawd.  This  is  a  word  pre- 
cisely analogous  to  dab.  It  is  used  in  the 
first  instance  to  represent  the  sound  of  a 
blow.  D€Ld,  a  blow,  a  thump— HaL ; 
dad,  daud,  to  thrash,  dash,  drive  forcibly. 
— ^Jam.  '  He  dadded  to  die  door,'  slam- 
med it  to.  '  He  fell  with  a  dad*  Also, 
to  throw  mire  so  as  to  bespatter,  to  dawfo. 
Hence  tlad,  dawd  (as  dab,  dabbet,  above), 
a  large  piece,  a  lump,  lunch.  Swiss  ddtsck, 
smack,  sound  of  a  blow ;  datsch,  dotsck^ 
smack,  blow  with  something  broad,  broad 
lump  of  something  soft.    See  Daddle. 

Daddock,  dadick,  rotten  wood,  is  the 
dim.  of  the  above.  It  signifies  wood  in 
a  state  in  which  you  can  pick  it  bit  from 
bit.    Hence  dadacky,  decayed,  tasteless. 

Daddle.  In  low  language,  the  hand. 
Tip  us  your  daddies,  shake  hands.  Hesse, 
datsche,  a  paw  or  hand,  in  a  contemptuous 
sense ;  Westerwald,  tatschgen,patsckgen, 
a  hand  (in  children's  lang.),  from  SatS" 
cheln,  tatschen,  tdtsckeln,  to  paddle  with 
the  hands,  to  handle  improperly.  Tatsch 
hand  (Sanders),  PLD.  patsche,  patsck 
hand,  die  hand,  to  children.  The  radical 
meaning  of  daddle,  of  G.  datscheln,  tats- 
cheln,  as  well  as  the  synonymous  paddle, 
patscheln,  is  to  dabble  in  the  wet  Sc 
daddle,  daidle,  to  draggle,  bedabble  one's 
clothes,  do  work  in  a  slovenly  way.  To 
daddle  and  drink,  to  be  continually  tip- 
pling, as  to  paddle  in  Devon  to  take  too 
much  drink. — Hal.  Then,  perhaps  from 
the  wavering  of  an  agitated  liquid,  to 
daddle  is  to  walk  unsteadily  like  a  child, 
to  waddle. — Grose.  In  the  same  way  to 
daddle,  to  walk  with  difficulty,  like  a 
child  or  an  old  person. — ^Atkinson.  Hess. 
datteln,  daddeln,  dotteln,  doddeln,  to  tod- 
dle, to  walk  unsteadily,  to  stagger. 

To  Dade. — ^Dading-etiings.  To  dade 
is  applied  to  the  first  vacillating  steps  of 
a  child.  To  dade  a  child,  to  teach  him 
to  walk ;  dading-strin^,  NE.  paddUn^- 
strings,  strings  by  which  he  is  held  up 
while  beginning  to  dade  or  paddle ;  lead- 
ing-strings. 

Which  nourished  and  brought  up  at  ber  most 

plenteous  pap» 
No  sooner  brought  to  dade^  but  from  ber  no* 

ther  trips — 
But  eas'ly  from  her  source  as  Isis  gently  daiis. 

Diayton. 

1     We  have  seen  that  the  primary  sense 
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of  daddU  is  to  dabble  or  paddle  in  the 
wet,  then  to  waddle  or  wallc  imperfectly 
like  a  child^  And  as  wade  is  related  to 
waddle^  so  is  dade  to  doddle, 

Baflbdil.  Corrupted  from  Lat.  aspho- 
dilus.  Ft,  cL^hcdUey  aphrodille^  the 
dafTodill,  affodUl,  or  asphodill  flower. — 
Cot 

Itajp.— Dagger.  The  syllable  eUtg  or 
digy  like  dab  or  diby  represents  a  sudden 
thrust,  then  the  instrument  with  which 
the  thrust  is  given,  or  anything  of  simi- 
lar form.  Bret,  dagi^  to  stab ;  0£.  dagy 
to  pierce. 

Derfe  djntys  they  dalte  with  daggandt  ^^ici:^ 

Morte  Arthure  in  Hal. 

Fr.  dague.  It  dagti^  E.  dagger^  a  short 
stabbing  weapon.  OE.  dag,  a  small  pro- 
jecting stump  of  a  tree,  a  sharp  sudden 
pain. — HaL  Dag  is  then  a  projecting 
point,  a  jag,  and  specially  the  jags  or 
slashing  with  which  garments  were  orna- 
mented. 

So  much  dating  of  sheres  with  the  super- 
ibity  in   league  of  the  foresaide  gounes. — 
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Dagge  of  cloth,  fractillus. — Pr/Pm.  Da- 
gom,  a  slice.  *  A  dagon  of  your  blanket, 
Teve  dame.' — Ch.  Daglets^  icicles,  or 
jags  of  ice.  Dag-locks,  clotted  locks 
hanging  in  dags  or  jags  at  a  sheep's  tail. 
Fin.  takkuy  a  shaggy  neece,  takku-willa, 
dag-wool,  takkuinetif  matted,  shaggy, 
dagged.  OE.  dajg-swain,  a  bed-covering 
of  shaggy  material. 

Some  dagswaytus  have  long  thramys  (fraqtil- 
ktt)  and  jags  on  bothe  sydys,  some  but  on  one. — 
Homan  in  Way. 

To  Baggie.  To  traU  in  the  dirt,  to 
run  like  a  child ;  daggfy,  wet,  showery. 
—HaL  To  daggy  to  spnnkle  with  water ; 
dagged,  wet,  b^aggled. — ^Atkinson.  Sw. 
dial,  dagg,  a  sup  or  small  portion  of  liquid; 
Da.  duggty  bedugge,  to  bedew ;  Devon. 
^Spd,  dugged  tealed,  daggletailed. 

^rmed  on  a  plan  analogous  to  dabble 
or  doddle,  and  signifying  in  the  first  in- 
stance working  in  something  wet.  The 
place  of  the  liquid  is  transposed  in  Bav. 
daUten^Xo  work  in  wet  or  pasty  mate* 
riab,  to  work  unskilfully  ;  verdalken,  to 
besmear,  bedaggle  ;  dalket,  doughy, 
clammy,  awkward  ;  Hesse  dalgen,  to 
bandle  improperly,  to  paw.  A  like  trans- 
position is  seen  in  dabble  and  dallop, 
Wibbie  and  wallop,  in  G.  schwappeln,  to 
splash,  and  Swiss  sckwaipen,  to  sway  to 
and  fro,  and  many  other  cases. 

DaiL— Dale.  A  trough  in  which  the 
«'ater  runs  /rom  the  pump  over  the  decks 
of  a  ship. — B.    The  course  of  develop- 


ment seems  as  follows,  w.  iwll,  Bret. 
toull,  a  hole,  cavity ;  Pol.  dol,  a  pit.  Then 
a  hollow  where  water  collects,  a  sink, 
gully,  drain,  gutter,  spout. 

Swiss  doUy  a  pit,  hollow,  sink,  drain ; 
OHG.  dola,  cloaca,  fistula;  Fr.  dalU,  a 
sewer  or  pit  whereinto  the  washings  and 
other  such  ordure  of  houses  are  conveyed 
— Cot. ;  in  Normandy  a  spout  or  chaimel 
to  void  water  by. — Roquefort.  Sp.  dala, 
the  pump-dale  of  a  ship.  on.  dtel,  a  de* 
pression,  dala^  a  bucket  for  drawing 
water  from  a  well,  a  sea-pump. 

Dainty,  w.  dant,  a  tooth  ;  dantaidd 
(as  E.  toothsome),  dainty,  delicate.  Bav. 
ddntsch,  a  delicacy,  dkntschig,  dainty, 
nice  in  eating ;  NE.  danch,  s.  s.  OE. 
daunch^  donch,  fastidious,  over-nice. — 
Hal. 

Dairy. — Day.  The  dey  was  a  servant 
in  husbandry,  mostly  a  female,  whose 
duty  was  to  make  cheese  and  butter, 
attend  to  the  calves  and  poultry  and  other 
odds  and  ends  of  the  farm.  The  dery, 
deyry,  or  dairy,  was  the  department  as«> 
signed  to  her.  'A  deye,  androchius, 
androchea  (for  androgynus,  either  man  or 
woman),  genatarius,  ^enetharia  ;  a  derye^ 
androchiarium,  bestiarium,  genetheum 
{for  gynecceum,  the  woman's  apartment, 
place  where  the  weaving  was  done).' — 
Cath.  Ang.  in  Way.  'Caseale,  a  dey- 
house  where  cheese  is  made.' — Elyot  in 
Hal.  In  Gloucestershire  a  dairy  is  still 
so  called.  In  the  37  £dw.  III.,  ^D. 
1363,  are  classed  together  *  hovers,  vach- 
ers,  porchers,  deyes  et  touz  autres  gar- 
deirez  des  bestes,'  the  word  deyes  being 
translated  in  the  English  version  deyars 
or  dairy-men,  and  in  12  Rich.  II.  deye 
and  deyrie,  woman. 

The  duties  of  the  dey  are  mentioned  by 
Neccham. 

Assit  et  androgia  que  gaUinis  ova  supponat  et 
anseribus  acera  substemat ;  que  agnellos  roorbi- 
dos  in  SU&  teneritate  laciefoveat  alieno,  Vitulos 
autem  et  subrumos  ablactatos  indusos  teneat  in 
pargulo  juxta  fenile,  &c. 

The  milking  of  the  cows  and  feeding 
the  weanlings  by  hand  would  naturally 
fall  to  the  same  attendant,  and  hence  the 
origin  of  the  name  as  rightly  pointed  out 
by  Jamieson.  Dan.  dagge,  to  feed  with 
foreign  milk ;  dag^ebam,  a  nurse  child  ; 
daggehom,  a  feeamg-botUe. 

Sw.  da^gja,  dia,  to  give  suck ;  deja,  a 
dairy-maicL  N.  deia,  deigja,  generally  sig- 
nifies a  maidservant ;  budeia  {bu,  cattle;^ 
one  who  looks  after  the  cattle,  milkmaid ; 
rakstadeie,  woman  engaged  to  rake  hay, 
haymaker;  reiddeia,  housemaid,  woman 
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whose  business  is  to  look  after  and  set 
the  house  to  rights,  on.  deigja^  a  maid 
servant,  female  slave,  a  concubine.  PoL 
doU^  to  milk  cows,  &c.,  dojka^  a  dairy- 
maidf  dojamica^  a  dairy ;  Bohem.  doitiy 
to  milk  or  give  milk ;  dogka^  a  wet-nurse, 
nurse-maid. 

Dais.  Fr.  Dais  or  dais^  a  cloth  of 
estate,  canopy  or  heaven  that  stands  over 
the  heads  of  Princes'  thrones ;  also  the 
whole  state  or  seat  of  estate. — Cot  O  Fr. 
daiSy  deiSf  a  table,  from  discus,  ^  A  curt 
esterras,  e  k  mun  deis  tuz  jurs  mangeras.' 
— L.  des  Rois.  *  Un  jor  seeit  al  maistre 
d^is:*  one  day  he  (the  king)  sat  at  the 
principal  table  or  high  dease, — Chron. 
Norm.  The  name  was  then  transferred 
to  the  raised  step  on  which  the  high  table 
was  placed,  or  the  canopy  over  it 

Daisy.    Day's  eye.    as.  dages  edge. 

That  well  by  reason  men  it  call  may 
The  deisie  or  els  the  eye  of  the  day, 

Chaucer  in  R. 

Dale.^DelL  w.  twll^  a  hole,  pit, 
dimple,  — mwn^  a  mine-shaft ;  Bret,  toull^ 
a  hole  or  cavity  ;  Pol.  dol^  bottom,  pit ; 
doleky  a  little  pit  or  hole,  socket  of  the 
eye,  dimple  ;    dolituiy  vzdley ;     Bohem. 

duly  a  pit,  shaft  in  a  mine,  duleky  a  de- 
pression, pock-mark,  dolina,  a  valley. 
Goth,  daly  a  valley,  gulf,  pit ;  G.  ihal^  a 
valley.  Dan.  daly  a  valley,  dcel,  a  de- 
pression ;  E.  daUy  a  valley,  dell^  a  depres- 
sion in  a  hill-side.  The  E.  had  also  a 
diminutive  corresponding  to  the  Slavonic 
dolekj  ^dalke,  vadlis.' — Pr.  Pm.  Delk,  a 
small  cavity  in  the  body  or  in  the  soil — 
Forby.  '  Le  fosset  oue  col,  dalke  in  the 
neck.' — Bibelsworth  in  Way. 

Dallop.  To  dallopy  to  paw,  toss  or 
tumble  about  carelessly ;  dallopy  a  slat- 
tern, a  trollop  (Forby),  a  clumsy  and 
shapeless  mass. — HaL  N.  dolp^  a  lump, 
a  hanging  bob.    W.  talp^  a  lump. 

The  sense  of  a  shapeless  lump  is  often 
connected  with  that  of  paddling  or  dab- 
bling, as  in  dab  and  dabble^  dad  or  dawd 
and  doddle.  And  the  sense  of  over-hand- 
ling follows  close  on  that  of  dabbling 
with  wet  things.  ON.  ddipa  or  damlay  to 
paddle  or  row  softly ;  Hesse  dalgen,  del- 
peftydalmen,  to  paw  or  handle  overmuch ; 
to  dallop  J  to  over-nurse. — Whitby.  Gl. 
Dallop  is  in  fact  related  to  dabble  as 
wallop  to  wabble,  or  Hess.  daJgen  to  E. 
daergle. 

To  Dally.  The  radical  sense  seems 
to  be  to  talk  imperfectly  like  a  child,  then 
to  act  like  a  child,  trifle,  loiter.  G.  dah" 
left,  daHefty  to  stammer,  tattle,  trifle. 
'Wer  lehrt  den  Psittacum   unser  wort 
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dallen  f — Sanders.  '  Die  tunge  Mt  und 
/<i///.'-~Deutsch.  Mund.  4.  18&  *Alic 
leute  muss  lasLndalen  lassen.' — Schmeller. 
G.  dial,  dalen,  to  speak  or  act  childishly, 
to  trifle,  toy,  dawdle — D.  M.  3.  418  ;  dol- 
lefiy  tdletiy  to  play,  work  without  earnest- 
ness.— 4.  188.  To  dwallee  or  dwaule^  to 
talk  incoherently.  —  Exmoor  Scolding. 
Dalyyn  or  talkyn,  fabulor,  colloquor; 
dalyauncey  confabulacio. — Pr.  Pm.  rLD. 
dwaUtiy  to  jest,  sport,  act  irrationally; 
dwalsey  a  simpleton. 

The  word  seems  to  arise  from  a  mock- 
ing imitation  of  senseless  chatter  by  syl- 
lables without  meaning,  like  fal-lal-la! 
ta-la-la !  tilly  vally  !  or  tilly  fally !  dilly- 
dally !  G.  lari  fari !  Fr.  tarare !  Lang, 
ta-ta-ta !  interjections  intimating  one^s 
contempt  for  what  is  said.  In  parts  of 
Germany  childish  behaviour  in  a  grown 
person  is  jeered  by  a  rigmarole  beginning 
with  tillum  talluniy  tille  talUy  or  Udl-talL 
— D.  M.  3.  414.  Bav.  dilledelUy  dellt- 
melUy  a  simpleton. 

Dam. — ^Dame.  Lat  domina.  It  datMy 
Fr.  danUy  a  lady.  From  being  used  as  a 
respectful  address  to  women  it  was  ap- 
plied, kut  itoxnvy  to  signify  a  mother,  as 
sire  to  a  father. 

Enfant  qui  craint  ni  pere  ni  mere 

Ne  peut  que  bien  ne  le  comperre. 

For  who  that  dredith  sire  ne  dawu 

Shall  it  abie  in  bodie  or  name. — R.  R.  5887. 

— ^And  iykel  tonge  hure  syre 
Amendeswas  hure  dame: — P.  P.  in  R. 
Faithlesse,  forsworn,  negoddesse  was  ihydam. 
Nor  Dardanus  beginner  of  thy  laoe. — Suny  in  R. 

Subsequently  these  terms  were  confined 
to  the  noale  and  female  parents  of  ani- 
mals, especially  of  horses. 

Dam.  A  word  of  far-spread  connec- 
tions with  much  modification  of  fonnand 
sense.  The  fundamental  signification  is 
the  notion  of  stopping  up,  preventing  the 
fk>w  of  a  liquid.  Goth,  faur-dammje^y 
to  shut  up,  obstruct,  hinder ;  PoL  tamo- 
wa6y  to  stop,  staimch,  obstruct,  dam; 
tanuiy  a  dam,  dike,  causeway.  ON.  dam- 
mr,  Dan.  dam,  3.  fish  pond.  OSw. 
dam/n,  a  dam.  Bav.  daumydaumb,  tauniy 
Fr.  tampoHy  tapoUy  the  wad  of  a  gun; 
Bav.  daumeHy  verdaumbetiy  Fr.  taper y  to 
ram  down,  to  stop  the  loading  from  fall- 
ing out  Here  we  are  brought  to  a  root 
tc^  instead  of  taniy  and  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  change  might  as  easily  take  place 
from  tap  through  tamp  to  taniy  as  in  tbe 
opposite  direction  from  tarn  to  tap*  The 
evidence  preponderates  in  favour  of  the 
originality  of  the  latter  form.  The  idea 
of  stopping  up  an  orifice  is  naturally  ex« 
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pressed  by  a  word  signifying  a  tuft  or 
bunch,  as  Fr.  boucher^  to  stop,  bouchon^  a 
corky  from  OFr.  bausche^  a  handful  or 
bunch  ;  itouffer^  to  stop  the  breath,  from 
iouffe^  a  tuft,  lock  of  hair,  clump  of  trees. 
Now  the  Sw.  tappy  a  bunch,  has  precisely 

the  signification  required.  Hotapp^  halm- 
tapp^  a  wisp  of  hay  or  straw ;  tapp-wis^ 
by  handftils.  Then,  from  a  bunch  of 
fibrous  matter  being  used  in  stopping  an 
orifice,  tapp^  a  bung,  tap,  plug.  Hence 
tappiLf  to  stop  a  hole,  to  staunch,  and  in 
a  wider  sense  to  shut,  shut  up ;  tctppa  et 

aker^  to  inclose  a  field. 

Lap.  tappety  to  shut,  to  stop;  tappa 
uisebj  shut  the  door ;  tappalety  to  Imve 
the  breath  stopped,  to  be  suffocated, 
tappaltak^  the  asthma  ;  Sw.  and-tctppay 
shortness  of  breath,  asthma  {andey  breath). 

Lang,  tapy  a  cork,  tapa^  tampa^  to  stop, 
shut,  shut  up,  inclose,  surround ;  se  tampa 
las  aoureliosy  to  stop  one's  ears  ;  tampa 
unoportOy  to  shut  a  door  ;  tampoSy  shut- 
ters.— Diet  Castr.  Tampo^  a  tank  or 
reservoir.— Diet  Lang.  Cat.  tap^  a  cork, 
bung ;  tapay  the  sluice  of  a  mill ;  tapar^ 
to  stop,  cover,  conceal ;  taparse  el  ccl^  to 
become  covered  (of  the  sky) ;  tapat  (of 
the  sky  or  atmosphere),  close. 

Ptg.  tapar^  to  stop  a  hole,  to  cover ; 
iapadoy  stopped  up,  fenced  in,  thick, 
ciose-wrougnt,  tapada^  a  park,  taparse^ 
to  darken,  grow  dark,  tapulho,  a  stopper, 
tampafHy  a  cover,  lid  of  a  box  ;  Sp.  tapar^ 
to  stop  up,  choke,  cover,  conceal ;  tapouy 
cork,  plug,  bung.  Fr.  tapon,  tampon,  E. 
tompioHy  tamkiUy  tomkin,  a  stopple  for  a 
cannon. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  Lang,  form 
tampoy  a  tank,  cistern,  or  reservoir  (un- 
doubtedly from  the  root  tap)y  agrees  ex- 
actly with  the  OSw.  dampriy  a  dam  or 
pond ;  kropp-damptiy  a  cistern  at  the  top 
of  a  building. — Ihre. 

Damage.  Lat  damnatiOy  Prov.  damp- 
M//5f,  Fr.  dommage, 

Ut  d  nemo  oontrarietatem  vel  damnatiomem 
adversos  eum  iacere  praesumat. — £p.  Car.  Mar- 
td.inDuc. 

Damask.  Fr.  damasquinj  because 
figured  silks,  linen,  &c.,  were  imported 
from  Damascus. 

Damn,  -demii.  Lat.  dfimnumy  loss, 
injury  ;  danuio  (in  comp.  -demno),  to  con- 
demn. 

To  Damp.  It  is  impossible  to  sepa- 
rate to  damPy  signifying  to  check  the 
vital  energies,  suppress,  subdue,  from 
damy  to  stop  the  flow  of  water  by  a  phy- 
sical obstacle.    The  fundamental  idea  m 
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both  cases  is  the  notion  of  stopping  an 
orifice,  and  the  two  senses  are  not  always 
distinguished  by  different  modes  of  spell- 
ing. The  Pol.  tamowad  signifies  to  aam, 
to  stop,  to  stop  the  breath,  to  check,  to 
restrain.  Lang,  tapofamy  literally,  stop- 
hunger,  a  damper  or  hunch  of  meat  to 
damp  the  appetite  at  the  beginning  of  a 
meaL — Diet.  Castr.  It  is  probably  from 
the  notion  of  stopping  the  breath  that  the 
figurative  senses  of  the  verb  to  damp  are 
chiefly  derived.  Sw.  and-tappay  short- 
ness of  breath  ;  Lap.  tappalety  to  be  suf- 
focated, from  Sw.  tceppay  Lap.  tappety  to 
stop.  OHG.  temphetiy  bedempheuy  G.  damp- 
fen,  to  suffocate,  choke,  smother  ;  ddmpf- 
leinchetty  a  cord  to  hang  one,  halter — 
Adelung ;   dampfy   shortness  of   breath, 

dampfigy  Du.  dempigy  dampigy  short- 
winded. 

Then  as  the  breath  is  the  conmion 
symbol  of  life,  to  stop  the  breath  is  the 
most  natural  expression  for  putting  an 
end  to  life,  extinguishing,  depressing, 
quelling,    o.  tiampfeUy  Du.  dempeny  Sw. 

dampay  to  extinguish  a  light,  and  also  in 
a  figurative  sense  to  repress,  to  damp. 
G.  aufruhr  dampfetty  to  suppress  a  tu- 
mult ;  die  ddnCpfung  der  liistey  the 
mortification    of    lusts. — Kiittn.        Sw. 

dampa  sina  begareisetiy  to  stifle  one's 
passions. 

In  the  south  of  Gexmaxiy  ddmmen  is 
used  in  the  same  way  ;  das  feuer,  pein 
ddmmeHy  to  damp  the  fire,  to  still  pain  ; 
Bav.  demmeHy  ddmeUy  to  restrain,  quell, 

extinguish,  tame.  ^  DameUy  domare,' 
'AUe  irrung  nieder  zu  driicken  und  zu 
ddmmetiy  '  Glut  demmen  und  15schen.' 
— Schmeller. 

Here  we  are  brought  to  a  point  at 
which  Gr.  SofiaiOy  Lat.  domare,  Dan. 
tamme,  to  tame,  would  seem  to  break 
in,  as  parallel  modifications  of  the  same 
root.  Compare  Dan.  tamme  sine  leden- 
skabeVy  to  curb  one's  passions  (Repp.), 

with  Sw.  dampa  sina  begarelseTy  above 
cited  ;  Lat.  domare  iracundias. 

Damp.  I.  The  sense  of  vapour,  steam, 
smoke,  expressed  by  the  G.  danipfy  Du. 
dampy  dempy  dampy  may  have  arisen  in 
two  ways.  The  G.  ^<7m^  signifies  short 
wind,  dampfigy  breathing  with  difficulty, 
and,  as  the  designation  of  a  phenomenon 
is  commonly  taken  from  the  most  exag- 
gerated manifestation  of  it,  the  term  may 
have  been  applied  in  the  first  instance  to 
the  breath,  and  thence  to  exhalation, 
steam,  smoke.    Bav.  dampfy  contemptu- 
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ously,  the  breath. — Schm.  Or  the  de- 
signation may  have  been  taken  from 
regarding  smoke,  dust,  vapour,  steam,  as 
suffocating,  stifling,  choking  sigents.  S  w. 
dumb,  dust.  The  G.  dam^  is  explained 
by  Adelung  '  any  thick  smoke,  mist,  or 
vapour,  especially  when  it  is  of  sulphure- 
ous nature,'  where  the  reference  to  the 
idea  of  suffocation  is  obvious.  Compare 
Dan.  quaUj  to  suffocate,  choke,  with  G. 
qualniy  vapour,  smoke.  In  the  choke- 
damp  of  our  mines  there  is  a  repetition 
of  the  element  signifying  suffocation 
added  to  supply  the  Toss  of  that  meaning 
in  the  e.  damp, 

2.  The  sense  of  moisture  expressed  by 
the  Du.  and  E.  damp  is  probably  to  be 
explained  from  the  connection  of  close- 
ness and  suffocation  with  dampness  or 
moisture.     Cat    tapat^  of  the   sky   or 

air,  covered,  close ;  Sw.  et  tapt  rum,  a 
close  room,  room  with  no  vent  for  the 
air ;  Du.  bedompt,  stifling,  close,  con- 
fined ;  bedompt  huisy  maison  mal  perc^e, 
obscure,  humide ;  bedompt,  dotnpig,  or 
dampig  weer,  dark  and  damp  weather. — 
Halma.  G.  dumpfig,  musty,  damp.  The 
idea  of  what  is  light,  airy,  and  open  on 
the  one  hand,  is  opposed  to  what  is  dark, 
close,  and  damp  on  the  other,  and  hence 
damp,  signifying  in  the  first  place  close 
and  confined,  has  passed  on  to  designate 
the  humidity  associated  with  closeness. 

Damsel.  Fr.  demoiselle;  It.  dami- 
gella,  dim.  of  dama,  a  lady,  from  Lat. 
domina. 

Damson.— Damascene.  A  kind  of 
plum.    Mod.Gr.  iandviaivov,  a  plum. 

Dance.  Fr.  danser,  G.  tanxen,  Dan. 
dandse.  The  original  meaning  was  doubt- 
less to  stamp,  in  which  sense  danse, 
dandse  is  still  used  in  South  Denmark. — 
Outzen.  So  in  Lat.  *pedibus  plaudere 
choreas,'  'altemo  terram  pede  quatere.' 
Glosses  of  141 8,  quoted  by  Schmeller, 
render  applaudebatU  by  tanzten  mil  den 
hennden,  Dan.  dundse,  to  thump  ;  Sw. 
dunsa,  to  fall  heavily  ;  Du.  donsen,  pugno 
sive  typhae  clava  in  dorso  percutere. — Kil. 

A  like  connection  is  seen  between  as. 
tumbian,  to  dance,  and  P1.D.  dumpen,  to 
stamp ;  Devonsh.  dump,  to  knock  heavily, 
to  stump  ;  also  a  kind  of  dance. — HaJ. 

Dandelion.  Fr.  dent  de  lion,  lion's 
tooth,  from   the  leaves  with  tooth-like 

i'ags  directed  backwards  compared  to  a 
ion's  jaw. 

To  Dandle.  —  Dandy.  Dandle  is  a 
nasalised  form  of  daddle,  which  with 
many  allies  signifies  movement  to  and  fro. 
£.  didder^  dodder,  to  shake ;  Sc.  diddle, 
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to  shake  or  jog;  ^iddle-daddle,  trifling 
activity,  great  activity  with  litde  result 
(moving  to  and  fro). — Banfil  GL  Fr. 
dodiner,  to  rock,  shake,  shog,  wag  up  and 
down ;  dandiner,  to  sway  the  body  to  and 
fro ;  dodeliner,  to  rock  or  jog  up  and 
down,  to  dandle ;  dondeliner,  to  wag  the 
head  ;  It.  dondolare,  to  dandle  a  chUd,  to 
rock  or  dangle  in  the  air,  to  loiter  or 
idle ;  dondola,  a  toy,  a  child's  playing 
baby. — FL  To  dandle  signifies  in  the 
first  instance  to  toss  or  rock  an  infant, 
thence  to  toy,  play,  trifle. 

King  Henr/s  ambassadors  into  France  havinf 
been  dandled  by  the  French  during  these  delusive 

Eractices,  returned  without  other  £ruit  of  tbdr 
ibours. — Speed  in  R. 

G.  tdndeln,  to  trifle,  toy,  loiter,  tandel- 
sckUrze,  a  short  apron  more  for  show 
than  for  use ;  kleider^tand^  ostentation  in 
dress. 

In  like  manner  may  be  explained  the 
Sc.  dandilly  and  £.  dandy,  applied  to 
what  is  made  a  toy  of,  used  for  play  and 
not  for  working-day  life,  finely  dressed, 
ornamental,  showy. 

And  he  has  married  a  dandilly  wife. 
She  wadna  shape  nor  yet  wad  she  sew. 
But  sit  wi'  her  cummers  and  fill  hersel  f<i. 

Jam. 

A  dandv  is  probably  first  a  doll,  then 
a  finely-aressed  person.  Dandy-cock 
(quasi  toy-cock),  ^  bantam. — HaL 

Dandniii:  Bret  tan,  tin,  Fr.  teigne, 
scurf,  w.  ton,  skin,  crust ;  marvnion, 
dead  skin,  dandrufl*.  Perhaps  the  w. 
drwg,  bad,  evil,  may  form  the  conclusioa 
of  the  E.  word  dandruff,  as  if  dondrwg, 
the  bad  crust  or  scab. 

Danger.  Mid. Lat.  damnum  was  used 
to  signify  a  fine  imposed  by  legal  author- 
ity. The  term  was  then  elliptically  ap- 
plied to  the  limits  over  which  the  right 
of  a  Lord  to  the  fines  for  territorial  of- 
fences extended,  and  then  to  the  inclosed 
field  of  a  proprietor,  by  the  connection 
which  one  sees  so  often  exemplified  in 
Switzerland  at  the  present  day, — *  En- 
trance forbidden  under  penalty  of  10  fr/ 
'  Si  quis  caballum  in  damnum  suum  in- 
venerit.' — Leges  Luitprand  in  Due  *Ex- 
ceptis  averiis  in  alieno  damno  inventis.' 
— Mag.  Chart.  ^  Dici  poterit  quod  averia 
capta  fueranfin  loco  certo  in  damno  sua, 
vet  in  prato  vel  alibi  in  suo  separali.'— * 
Fleta.  In  this  sense  the  word  was  often 
rendered  dommage  in  Fr.  'Animalia 
in  damnis  dictorum  fratrum  inventa'— 
*  bestes  trouv^es  prinses  en  domageJ^ 
Monast.  Ang.  in  Due.  '  Qu'en  domnudge 
et  en  sa  garenne  le  poulain  an  chanetoo 
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troova.' — Cent    nouv.    nouv.      Damage 

then  acquired  the  sense  of  trespass,  in* 

tnision  into  the  close  of  another,  as  in  the 

legal  phrase  dama^  feasant^  whence  Fr. 

damageTy  to  distrain  or  seize  cattle  found 

in  trespass.     '  Comme  Estienne  Lucat 

sergent  de  Macies  eust  prinst  et  doM" 

ffitf^/  unc  juxnent' — Carpent 

From  this  verb  was  apparently  formed 

the  abstract  domigerium^  signifying  the 

power  of  exacting  a  damnum  or  fine  for 

trespass.     'Sub  domigerio  alicujus  aut 

manu  esse.' — Bracton.     Then  as  damage 

is  written  damge  in  the  laws  of  W.  the 

Conqueror,   the    forei^ing   domigerium 

and  the  corresponding  Fr.  domager  or 

damager  would  pass  into  damger^  danger ^ 

the  last  of  which  is  frequently  found  in 

the  peculiar  sense  of  damnum  and  dom- 

magi  above  explained.    '  En  ladite  terre 

et  ou  dangler  audit  sire  trouva  certaines 

bestcs  de»lis  habitans.    Icelles  bestes  se 

boQt^rent  en  un  dangier^  ou  paturage 

defenduJ^Q^xp.  A.  D.  1373. 

NarcuBus  was  a  bachdlere 
That  Love  had  cau^^t  in  his  daungere 
(had  caught  trespassiag  in  his  cuise) 
And  in  his  nette  gan  him  so  straine. — R.  R. 

The  term  danger  was  equally  applied 
to  the  right  of  exacting  a  fine  for  breach 
of  tenritorial  rights,  or  to  the  fine  or  the 
rights  themselves,  and  the  officer  whose 
duty  it  was  to  look  after  rights  of  such 
a  nature  was  called  sergent  dan^ereux, 
'  Esquels  bois  nous  avons  droits  &  dan-- 
|/r,  c'cst  assavoir  que  toutes  et  quante- 
toil  que  aucunes  bestes  seront  trouv^s 
esdis  bois,  elles  seront  confisqudes  a  nous 
—Robert  le  fort  notre  sergent  dangereux 
advisa  de  loing  icelles  brebis.' — A,D.  1403, 
in  Carp.  To  be  in  the  danger  of  any 
one,  tsire  en  son  danger^  came  to  signify 
to  be  subjected  to  any  one,  to  be  in  his 
power  or  liable  to  a  penalty  to  be  inflicted 
by  him  or  at  his  suit,  and  hence  the  ordi- 
nary acceptation  of  the  word  at  the  pre- 
sent day.  •  In  danger  of  the  judgment— 
in  danger  of  Hell-fire.' 

As  the  penalty  might  frequently  be 
avoided  by  obtaining  the  licence  of  the 
person  possessed  of  the  right  infringed, 
the  word  was  applied  to  such  licence,  or 
to  ejtactions  made  as  the  price  of  per- 
mission. *  Dangeria  (sunt)  quando  bosci 
non  possunt  vendi  sine  licentia  regis,  et 
tjinc  ibi  habet  decimum  denarium.'  *  Ju- 
dicatum  est  quod  Johannes  de  Nevilla 
^JJes  non  potest  vendere  boscos  suos  de 
>«cvi!la  sine  licentia  et  dangerio  regis.' 
-Judgment  a.d.  1269.  *  Concedo  turn 
ipsis  quam  aliis  personis  coUegii  liberum 
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molere — et  id  facere  absque  dangerio  vel 

exactione  qualibet  tenebitur  in  futurum 

molendinanus  molendini.' — Chart.  A.D. 

13 10,  in  Carp.    The  word  then  pKassed  on 

both  in  Fr.  and  £.  to  signify  difficulties 

about  giving  permission  or   complying 

with  a  request,  or  to  absolute  refusal 

'£t  leur  conmianderent  que  si  la  roine 

fesait  dangier^^  ils  la  sachassent  (chas- 

sassent)  ^  force  hors  de  Teglise.'  '  Comme 

le  tavemier  faisoit  dangier  ou  difficult^ 

de  ce  faire.' — Carpentier. 

With  danger  uttren  we  all  our  chaf&re, 
Gret  prees  at  market  maketh  dere  ware, 
And  to  gret  chepe  is  holden  at  litel  prise  ; 
This  knoweth  every  woman  that  is  wise. 

W.  of  Bath. 

i.e.  we  make  difficulties  about  uttering 

our  ware. 

I  trow  I  love  him  bet  for  he 

Was  of  his  love  so  dangerous  to  me. — lb. 

And  thus  the  martial  Erie  of  Mar 
Marcht  with  his  men  in  richt  array — 
Without  all  danger  or  delay 
Came  haistily  to  the  Plarlaw. 

Battle  of  Hailaw. 

To  Dangle.  The  syllables  ding  dong 
represent  loud  penetrating  sounds  as 
those  of  bells  or  of  repeated  blows. — FL 
Thence  £.  dial  dang^  to  throw  down  or 
strike  with  violence  ;  Sw.  danga,  to  bang, 
thump,  knock  at  a  door;  Sc.  ding^  to 
beat,  strike,  drive,  throw ;  to  ding  on^  to 
attack  with  violence.  JDing  dong  is  used 
adverbially  to  represent  repeated  blows  ; 
dingle-dangle y  for  the  motion  of  a  thing 
swaying  to  and  fro.  ON.  ddngla,  to 
beat,  to  dangle  or  sway  to  and  fro.  Sw. 
dial,  dangla,  to  swing,  to  totter,  saimter ; 

danglay  dingla,  to  dangle.     Comp.  daske^ 
to  slap,  also  to  dangle,  bob,  flap. 

Bank.  Synonymous  with  damPy  as 
syllables  ending  in  mp  or  mb  frequently 
interchange  with  nk  or  n^.  Thus  we 
have  It.  cambiare  and  cangtare,  E.  dimble 
and  dingle.  Probably  tne  two  forms 
have  come  down  together  from  a  high  anti- 
quity. We  have  seen  that  damp,  moist, 
is  derived  from  the  notion  of  closeness, 
stopping  up,  covering,  expressed  by  the 
root  taPy  tampy  damy  while  parallel  with 
tapy  tampy  are  a  series  of  equivalent 
forms,  in  which  the/  is  exchanged  for  a 
Cy  k.  Sp.  tacOy  a  tap,  stopple,  ram-rod  ; 
Cat  tancar,  parallel  with  Lang,  iampay 
to  shut,  stop,  enclose,  fence  ;  tancar  la 
Portay  Lang,  tampa  uno  portOy  to  shut  or 
fasten  the  door;  Port,  tanquey  Sp.  es^ 
tancoy  a  tank,  basin,  cistern,  or  pond ; 
Lang,  tampoy  estampoy  in  the  same  sense. 
It  is  probable  then  that  dank  has  come 
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from  the  guttural  form  of  the  root  in  the 
same  way  as  damp  from  the  labiaL  In 
both  cases  the  notion  of  darkness  is  united 
with  that  of  dampness,  as  shutting  up  or 
covering  is  equally  adapted  to  keep  out 
air  and  light  Thus  we  have  Du.  be- 
dampen^  to  darken,  bedompty  dark,  ob- 
scure, damp  ;  dompig,  dark.  In  connec- 
tion with  iuink  we  have  Du.  donkevy  OHG.- 
OSax.  dunkar^  dunkaly  G.  dunkel^  dark, 
NE.  danker^  a  dark  cloud. — Hal.  OHG. 
bitunkalaty  nlmbosa,  petunchlit^  obducta, 
as  Du.  bedompi  iveer^  close,  covered, 
cloudy  weather. 

Dapper  seems  in  E.  first  to  have  been 
used  in  the  sense  of  pretty,  neat  Dapyr 
or  praty,  elegant.  —  Pr.  Pm.  Dapper^ 
proper,  mignon,  godin. — Palsgr.  in  Way. 
Godinet,  pretty,  dapper^  feat,  mdifferently 
handsome. — Cot 

Applied  to  a  man  it  signifies  small  and 
neat  Du.  dapper^  strenuus,  animosus, 
fortis,  acer,  masculus,  agilis. — KiL  PLD. 
dapper^  active,  smart;  dobber^  dobbers^ 
sound,  good.    De  kase  is  nig  dobbers^  the 

cheese  is  not  good.  Bohem.  dolny^  good. 
Wendish  debora  dee/ka,  a  pretty  girL — 
Ihre  in  v.  daeka.    See  Deft. 

Dapple.  From  daby  to  touch  with 
something  soft,  is  ON.  dipUly  a  spot ;  Uir 
deputy  a  dab  or  spot  of  clay ;  depiottVy 
spotted,  dappled.  So  from  G.  dupfeKy  to 
dab  or  touch  lightly  with  something  soft, 
bedUpfelty  dappled.  We  may  compare 
also  Fr.  mattey  a  clot,  matteliy  clotted,  del 
mattonn^y  a  curdled  or  mottled  sky. 

The  resemblance  oidi^le  grey  to  ON. 
apalgrar  or  apple  grey  y  Fr.  gris pommeliy 
is  accidentaL 

To  Dare.  i.  Goth,  gadaursatiy  darsy 
daursuHy  daurstaj  AS.  dearrany  dyrrauy 
deary  durronj  E.  darey  durst  j  mhg.  tiir- 
reuy  torste.  The  ODu.  preterite  troste 
shows  the  passage  to  E.  trust,  as.  dyrstigy 
drisHgy  bold,  Sw.  dristay  to  dare.  ON. 
thoray  to  dare,  thory  boldness ;  Gr.  Bappiufy 
to  dare  ;  BapooQy  trust,  Opair^Ci  bold.  Lith. 
dr^susy  drqstuSy  bold,  spirited  ;  dristiy  to 
dare ;  drasintiy  to  encourage,  drasintiSy 
to  dare.  So  ON.  diarfry  bold,  dirfay  to  en- 
courage, dirfas  (in  the  middle  voice,  as 
Lith.  drasintis)y  to  dare. 

It  is  not  easy  to  arrive  at  a  consistent 
theory  of  the  connection  of  the  various 
forms,  or  of  the  development  of  the  sig- 
nification. Sometimes  the  root  seems  to 
be  a  form  similar  to  the  Lat  durusy  hard, 
GaeL  dikry  stubborn,  persevering,  eager, 
Sc.  doury  bold,  hardy,  obstinate,  hard, 
whence  GaeL  ditraigy  to  adventure,  dare, 
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wish  (to  make  bold),  dikrachdy  desire, 
earnestness,  daring.  To  endurey  to  hard- 
en oneself  under  suffering,  comes  very 
near  the  sense  of  dares  '  I  cannot  endure 
to  give  pain.'  In  like  maimer  Fin.  tar- 
keneUy  tarjetay  prae  frigore  (vel  rarius, 
timore)  valeo  vel  audeo,  non  algeo;  to 
endure  to  do,  in  spite  of  cold  or  of  fear ; 
en  tarkeney  I  cannot  for  cold ;  tarkenetio 
mennay  can  you  endure  (for  cold)  to  ga 
Lap.  tarjety  to  be  able  to  do. 

The  w.  deitfr,  strong,  bold,  forms  a  con- 
necting link  between  duruSy  and  ox. 
diarfry  OE.  detfy  hard,  strong,  fierce,  G. 
derby  bard,  strong,  rough,  severe,  from 
whence  the  ON.  dirfaz,  to  dare,  is  cer- 
tainly derived.  It  is  difficult  to  avoid  the 
conclusion  that  die  G.  durfeny  darfy  to 
dare,  to  be  so  bold  as  to^Kiittner,  Du. 
derveuy  dorveny  durveny  to  dare,  are 
formed  in  like  manner.  The  confusion 
with  forms  hke  the  Du.  derveny  bedervaiy 
dorveny  to  want,  be  without,  have  need, 
G.  bediirfeny  to  be  in  need,  as.  deorfauy  to 
laihoxxvy  gedeoffy  tribulation,  labour,  calam- 
ity, would  be  accounted  for  if  we  suppose 
that  the  fundunental  idea  in  the  latter 
cases  was  to  be  in  hard  or  difficult  cir- 
cumstances. The  ideas  of  labour  and 
want  are  closely  connected.  The  sense 
of  needing  expressed  by  G.  dUrfen  is 
sometimes  found  in  the  OE.  dare. 

So  evene  hot  that  lend  ys  that  men  dmm  srlde 
Here  oif  in  howse  awynter  biynge  oat  of  the 
felde. — k.  G.  113. 

L  e.  that  men  seldom  need  to  house  their 
cattle  in  the  winter. 

The  heye  men  of  the  lond  schulle  come  bi  fore 

the  kyng 
And  alle  the  yonge  men  of  the  lond  lete  In  fore 

hym  brynge — 
And  heo  schulle  be  such  that  no  prince  ionv 

hem  forsake, 
Ac  for  heore  prowesse  gladliche  in  to  here  ser- 

vise  take. — R.  G.  zia. 

He  that  wyll  there  axsy  Justus — 
In  tumement  other  fyght, 
Dar  he  never  forther  gon  ; 
Ther  he  may  fynde  justes  anoon 
Wyth  syr  Liaunfal  the  knyght. 

Ijinnfal.  zosa 

He  wax  so  mykie  and  so  meke. 
A  mykier  man  tkurt  no  man  seke. 

Manuel  des  PeocMs.  5836. 

The  passage  from  the  sense  of  making 
bold  to  that  of  having  power,  cause,  or 
permission,  exemplified  m  G.  dUtfeny  is 
illustrated  by  Fin.  tarjetay  to  endure,  La|^ 
tarjety  to  be  able  ;  Sw.  toras  pn  the  mid. 
voice),  to  dare,  tora  (as  G.  dutfen)y  to  be 

possible.  Det  tor  handay  that  may  hap- 
pen. 
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Stzength  is  gode  unto  trairaile, 
Ther  no  strength  inay«  sleght  wille  vaile. 
Sk^t  and  conyng  dos  many  a  char, 
Begynnes  thing  that  strength  ne  dar, 

R.  Bmnne,  cxd. 

Lith.  iurreti^  to  get  offspring,  to  have, 
possess,  to  be  bound  to  do  a  thing ;  turru 
eitij  I  must  go.  Comp.  Malay  branij  to 
be  able,  can,  also  to  dsune,  to  venture. 

*  To  Dare.  2.  To  sink  down,  lie 
close,  lurk.  Daryn  or  drowpyn  or  privily 
to  be  hydde,  latito,  lateo. — Pr.  Pm.  Fr. 
blotir,  to  squat,  to  lie  close  to  the  ground 
like  a  daring  lark  or  affrighted  fowl. — 
Cot.  'With  wodecokkys  leme  for  to 
<&r^.'— Lydgate  in  Way.  To  dare  birds, 
to  cause  them  to  dare  or  lie  close  by 
frightening  them  with  a  hawk,  mirror,  or 
other  means,  for  the  purpose  of  netting 
them. 

PID.  hedareriy  to  be  still  and  quiet; 

dat  weer  bedaarty  the  weather  settles ;  een 

bedaart  mann^  a  man  who  has  lost  the 

beat  and  violence  of  youth.     Du.  bedaard^ 

stilled,  calm,  moderate. 

An  old  appalled  wight, 

As  ben  tmse  wedd^  men  that  lie  and  dan^ 

As  in  a  foorme  sitteth  a  weiy  hare. — Chaucer. 

Then  as  a  lurking  terrified  creature 
looks  anxiously  around,  to  dare  is  found 
in  the  latter  sense.  *To  dare^  pore  or 
loke  about  me,  je  advise  alentour.  What 
darest  thou  on  this  facyon,  me  thynketh 
thou  woldest  catch  larkes.' — Palsgr.  in 
\yay.  Comp.  Bav.  dusen,  to  be  still, 
either  for  the  sake  of  listening,  or  in 
slumber. 

Perhaps  a  more  original  form  of  the 
word  may  be  found  in  Sw.  dial,  dala^ 
dalla,  to  fall,  to  sink  down  ;  solen  da/ar, 

the  sun  is  sinking  ;  da/a  a,  to  be  weary, 
drowsy ;  Dan.  ^/f,  to  sink,  to  wane,  to 
abate,  become  calm.  Du.  daaUn,  to  go 
down.  PLD.  daaij  Fris.  dalewerte,  Pol. 
^  dol^  down,  downwards ;  from  PLD. 
daal,  G.  thai,  low  ground,  valley. 

I>ftrk.  AS.  deorc.  The  particles  so 
^^do  in  Gael  are  equivalent  to  ti  and 
^<v  in  Gr.,  as  in  son,  good,  and  don,  bad. 
In  similar  relation  to  each  other  stand 
iffrcha,  light,  and  dorch,  dorcha,  dark. 
The  element  conrnion  to  the  two  would 
appear  to  be  the  notion  of  seeing,  which, 
however,  we  are  unable  to  trace  in  the 
form  of  die  words.    See  Dear,  Dole. 

Dtrling.  AS.  deorling,  dyrling,  a 
dim.  from  deor,  dear. 

Xo  Dam.  Now  understood  of  mend- 
ing clothes  in  a  particular  manner  by 
Interlacing  stitches,  but  it  must  originally 
wc  sigmfied  to  patch  in  general.    OFr. 
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dame,  a  slice,  a  broad  and  thin  piece  of. 
— Cot  Bret,  dam^  a  piece,  fragment. 
The  primary  meaning  may  probably  be 
a  handful.  W.  dwm,  a  fist,  dymaid,  a 
handful ;  Gael,  dbrti,  a  fist,  handle,  short 
cut,  or  piece  of  anything;  dbrlach,  a 
handful ;  doman,  a  small  bundle,  hand- 
ful of  anything. 

DameL  A  weed  in  com,  supposed  to 
induce  intosdcation,  and  thence  called 
lolium  temulentum  in  botanical  Lat,  and 
ivraie  in  Fr.,  from  ivre,  drunk.  Rouchi 
dameile.  The  meaning  of  the  word  is 
explained  by  the  Lith.  dumas,  foolish, 
crazy,  m3d,vfhcnce  dumes,dumei,  dam- 
xole  (as  Du.  malkruyd  from  mal,  foolish, 
mad),  hyoscyamus,  herba  insaniam  et 
soporem  inducens. — KiL  The  names  of 
plants  in  early  times  were  very  unsettled. 
Wall,  darnise,  daumise,  tipsy,  stunned, 

giddy. — Grandg.    Sw.  dare,  a  madman, 

fool ;  dar-reta,  dameL 

Damock.  —  Dannock.  Hedgers' 
gloves. —  Forby.    ON.  domikur,  domin- 

far,  stiff  boots  for  wading  in  the  water, 
cite  this  word  from  the  singularity  of  a 
Gael,  derivation,  as  we  should  so  little 
expect  a  convenience  of  this  kind  to  have 
been  adopted  from  a  people  in  the  con- 
dition of  the  Celts. 

Gael,  domag,  a  glove,  gauntlet ;  from 
dbm,  fist ;  Manx  domaig,  a  covering  for 
the  hand  or  fist,  used  to  guard  the  hand 
against  thorns. — Cregeen. 

Darraign.  It  has  been  shown  under 
arraign  that  rationes  was  used  in  the 
Lat  of  the  middle  ages  for  a  legal  account 
of  one^  actions,  whence  derationare,  Fr. 
desrener,  to  darraign,  was  to  clear  the 
legal  account,  to  answer  an  accusation, 
to  settle  a  controversy.  From  the  arena 
of  the  forum  the  term  was  transferred  to 
that  of  arms,  as  was  natural  when  the 
ordeal  by  battle  was  considered  a  rea- 
sonable method  of  ascertaining  a  question 
of  fact. 

^Two  hameis  had  he  dight 

Both  suffisant  and  mete  to  darreine 
The  bataile  in  the  felde  betwixt  hem  tweine. 

Chaucer. 

Here  the  meaning  is  not  to  array  the 
battle,  to  set  it  in  order,  but  to  fight  it 
out,  to  let  the  battle  decide  the  question 
between  them. 

As  for  my  sustir  Emelie — 
Ye  wote  yourself  she  may  not  weddin  two 

At  onys 

And  therefore  I  you  put  in  this  degr6 
That  eache  of  you  shall  have  his  destine 

As  him  is  shape. 

And  this  day  fifty  wekis  far  ne  ncre 
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Everich  of  vou  shall  bring  a  huodrid  knygfats 
Annd  for  the  listis  upon  alle  rights 
All  redy  to  darrein  here  bv  bataile. 

Knight's  Tale,  1855. 

That  is  to  say,  all  ready  to  debate  or  set- 
tle the  question  as  to  her  possession  by 
battle.  Afterwards  undoubtedly  the 
sense  was  transferred  from  the  debate  or 
actual  settlement  of  a  combat  to  the  pre- 
paration for  it,  arraying,  setting  the 
troops  in  order  for  battle. 

And  in  the  towns  as  they  do  march  along 
Proclaims  him  king,  and  many  fly  to  him  ; 
Darraign  your  battle,  for  they  are  at  hand. 

H.  VI.  in  Q. 

Dart.  Fr.  dardy  a  dart.  Bret.  /<irsr, 
a  cracky  clap,  violent  blow  with  noise ; 
tars  kurun,  a  clap  of  thunder;  tarza^ 
sortir  avec  effort  et  fracture,  to  break, 
crack,  burst  forth,  dart,  to  appear  as  the 
dawn.  w.  tarddu^  to  spring  forth  or  ap- 
pear as  the  dawn.  To  dart  would  thus 
be  to  hurl  as  a  thunderbolt,  to  drive  forth 
as  by  an  explosion. 

To  Daah.  An  imitation  of  the  sound 
of  a  blow,  the  beating  of  waves  upon  the 
shore,  &c. 

Hark,  hark,  the  waters  fall, 
And  with  a  murmuring  sound 
Dash  /  Dash  /  upon  the  ground, 
To  gentle  slumbers  call. — Diyden  in  Todd. 

Bav.  dosseuy  to  sound  as  thick  hail, 
rain,  rushing  brooks.  Mit  lautem  knall 
und  doss,  —  H.  Sachs.  Fone  manigero 
wazzero  dozze^  from  the  sound  of  many 
waters. — Notker  in  Schm.  Sc.  dusche, 
to  fall  with  a  noise,  a  fall,  stroke,  blow ; 
Dan.  daskej  to  slap.  Sw.  daska,  to  drub  ; 
Hanov.  dasken,  to  thrash.— Brem.  Wtb. 

To  dash  is  figuratively  applied  to  feel- 
ings analogous  to  those  produced  by  a 
sudden  blow,  or  loud  crash,  to  over- 
whelm, confound,  put  out  of  countenance. 

Dastard.  The  termination  ard  is  the 
Du.  aerdy  indoles,  natura,  ingenium,  G. 
arty  nature,  kind,  quality.  The  meaning 
of  liie  radical  part  of  the  word  seems  that 
which  is  seen  in  the  figurative  applica- 
tion of  dask  or  dasey  to  stun,  confound, 
frighten. — Hunter.  Bastardy  etourdi — 
Palsgr.  in  Way  ;  a  simpleton — Hal. ;  a 
person  of  a  tame,  submissive  nature. 
Bav.  dasigy  dausigy  dastig,  quelled,  sub- 
missive, tame.  AS.  adastrigafty  to  dis- 
courage, dismay.  Compare  the  G.  nie- 
derschlageHy  to  knock  down,  and  figura- 
tively to  deject,  disheajten,  discourage, 
cast  down  ;  niedergeschlagetty  sorrowful, 
afHicted,  dispirited/ — Kiittn. 

ON.  dusty  a  blow.  Fris.  dust-sleky 
dussiekf  a  stunning  blow.     Sc.  doyst^  a 
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sudden  fall  attended  with  noise.— Jam 
A  dowse  on  the  chops  belongs  to  the 
same  imitative  root. 

Date.  Lat.  daiuniy  that  which  is  given, 
assigned,  fixed.  ' /?a/i»m  written  at  the 
foot  of  a  letter  declares  the  place  and 
time  at  which  the  letter  was  written  or 
given  {datay — Facciolati. 

Daughter,  g.  tochterj  Gr.  O^r^p; 
Sanscr.  duhitrij  Lilh.  duktere;  Armen. 
dustrj  Bohem.^^r^y  Gael  dear;  Finn. 
tUttdrj  Lap.  daktar. 

To  Daunt.  Fr.  domptery  donter,  to 
tame,  reclaim,  break,  daunt,  subdue. 
Domfte-veniny  Celandine,  from  being 
considered  an  antidote.  Sc  dant,  dan- 
tony  to  subdue  ;  a  horse-danttry  a  horse- 
breaker.  From  a  Lat  domitOy  frequent- 
ative of  domoy  to  subdue. 

Daw.  A  bird  of  the  crow  kind.  Swiss 
dahiy  dafij  Bav.  dakei;  It  taccoiay  from 
taccolarey  to  prate,  where  the  syllable  tac 
represents  a  single  element  of  the  chat- 
tering sound,  as  chat  in  chit-<haty  chatter , 
hat  in  Malay  kata-kata,  discourse,  tat  in 
tattUy  kak  in  Fr.  caqueter.  Birds  of  this 
kind  are  commonly  named  from  their 
chattering  cry.  See  Chaff,  Qiough, 
Chat 

To  Dawb.  From  dabbUy  to  work  in 
wet  materials.  Hence  dauby  clay ;  dauber^ 
a  builder  of  walls  with  clay  or  mud  mixed 
with  straw,  a  plaisterer. — HaL  Dawbefy 
or  cleyman ;  dawbyUy  lino,  muro.— Pr. 
Pm.  In  this  sense  the  term  is  used  in 
the  Bible  where  it  speaks  of  '  daubing 
with  untempered  mortar.'  '  The  wall  is 
gone,  and  the  daubers  are  away.'— Bible 
1 551,  in  R.  Lang.  taptSy  torchis,  clay 
for  building ;  Sp.  tapioy  mud  wall ;  Ut- 
piadory  a  builder  of  such,  dawber.  Lang. 
taPy  tapOy  plastic  clay. 

To  Dawdle.  We  have  seen  that  Sc 
daddle  or  daidle  is  used  in  the  sense  of 
dabbling  and  of  walking  unsteadily  like 
a  child,  and  thence  perhaps  it  is  applied 
to  doing  anything  ill  in  a  slovenly  way. 
Meat  is  said  to  be  daidled  when  impro* 
perly  cooked  ;  clothes,  when  ill  washed. 
From  doing  a  thing  awkwardly  or  imper- 
fectly to  doing  it  slowly  is  an  easy  step^ 
Sc.  daddUy  daidley  to  be  slow  in  motion 
or  action  ;  to  daddlcy  dadley  daudky  to 
trifle,  move  larily,  be  Ustless. — ^Atkinson. 
Hesse  daidelny  to  loiter ;  PLD.  d^elny 
to  be  slow,  not  to  get  on  with  a  thing.— 
Schiitze. 

Dawn.  ON.  dagatiy  dbguHy  dawn; 
dagury  day.  AS.  dagiatiy  to  dawn,  or  be^ 
come  day  ;  dagungy  dawning. 

Day. — Dayaman. — ^Diet.     Lat  dies^ 
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G.  /j/;  day.  In  the  judicial  language  of 
the  middle  ages  the  word  day  was  spe- 
cially applied  to  the  day  appointed  for 
hearing  a  cause,  or  for  the  meeting  of  an 
a£semUy.  Du.  daghen,  to  appoint  a  day 
for  a  ceitain  purpose  ;  daghen  veur  recht^ 
to  call  one  before  a  court  of  justice  ;  dag- 
kiuge^  daegkul^  dagh-brief^  libellus,  dica, 
citatio ;  da^-vaerd^  an  appointment  of 
a  certain  day,  and  thence  dagk-vaerdy 
lands-dagkf  Mid.Lat  dieta  (from  diei)^ 
the  diit^  or  assembly  of  the  people.  Diet 
vas  also  used  in  E.  for  an  appointed  day. 
'  Bat  it  were  much  better  tluit  those  who 
have  not  taken  the  benefit  of  our  indem- 
nity within  the  diet  prefixed  should  be 
obliged  to  render  upon  mercy.' — Letter 
of  K.  William,  1692. 

OSw.  i^,  the  time  appointed  for  a 
convention,  and  hence  the  assembly  it- 
sdf.— Ihrc;  Sc  days  of  lawy  law-days^ 
the  sessions  of  a  court  of  justice.  '  I  send 
this  by  Betoun  quha  gais  to  ane  day  of 
Um  of  the  Laird  of  Balfouris.'— Jam. 
OE.  dmsmoH^  an  arbiter,  the  judge  ap- 
pointed to  decide  between  parties  at  a 
judicial  hearing. 

To  DasA.— Dazzle. — Dizzy. — Doze. 
To  dau  is  to  stun,  stupify  with  a  blow, 
excess  of  light,  fear,  cold,  &c.  The  fre- 
quentative dazzle  is  used  only  of  the 
sense  of  sight  To  dawseiy  to  stupify; 
doixUdy  stupid,  heavy — Hal, ;  dawsy, 
iamfzy-headed^  dizzy,  as  if  confused,  be- 
wiWered,  thoughtless.— Forby.  Todosen, 
dozcHy  to  stupify,  benumb,  become  tor- 
pid.—Jam. 

He  saw  be  led  fira  the  fechting 
Schir  Philip  the  Mowbray,  the  wicht, 

That  bad  been  dasnyt  into  the  fycht 

- — Qohen  in  myd  causey  war  thai 

Schir  Philip  of  his  dtnHis 

Ouroome.  Barbour. 

/>i>»y,  stunned,  giddy.  The  origin  is 
the  sound  of  a  heavy  blow  represented 
by  the  syllable  doss^  doyce^  douss,  doz. 
^^,   fragor,    doza^    mugitus.—Gl.    in 

SchmeL     c.  ge&sey  noise.     See  Dash, 
Dastaid. 

Du,  daesen,  to  lose  one's  wits  in  mad- 
ness or  fright ;  daes^  dwaes^  foolish,  mad ; 
^JH^diusighy  stunned,  fainting,  stu- 
ped, dizzy,  astonished.— KiL  on.  das, 
dos,  a  faint,  exhaustion ;  hann  liggr  i 
d^ity  he  lies  in  a  faint ;  dasa^  to  fatigue. 
Bav.  dos^ety  hard  of  hearing ;  dosen^  to 
«cp  stiD,  either  in  listening,  reflecting,  or 
aumbering ;  dusen^  to  be  still,  to  slum- 
ber, be  diz^.—Schm.  P1.D.  dosigydiisigy 
««y,  tired,  stupid ;  dussen^  bedusseUy  to 
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&int,  to  be  stunned  ;  dussen^  to  slumber, 
to  doze. — Brem.  Wtb. 

De-.  Lat.  de^  from,  out  of.  In  comp. 
it  strengthens  the  signification,  implies 
motion  downwards. 

Deacon.  Lat  diaconus.  Gr.  dubeovocy 
a  servant. 

Dead.— Death.— Die.  Goth,  dauthsy 
ON.  daudvy  Fris.  dady  Sw.  dody  P1.D.  doody 
G.  todty  dead.  Goth,  dauihus,  ON.  daudiy 
Fris.  dusSy  dady  death.  Lap.  taud,  ill- 
ness ;  Esthon.  taud,  illness,  death. 

Pl.D.  doe  for  dodey  2.  dead  body ;  doen- 
wake,  a  corpse-wake.  WalL  touwiy  Fr. 
tueTy  Sw.  doday  Pl.D.  doeUy  to  kill ;  ON. 

deyay  OSw.  dojay  Sw.  dOy  Dan.  doey  OHO. 
douwetiy  douetty  touweUy  to  die.  We 
must  thus  consider  die  a  derivative  from 
deady  and  not  vice  versd. 

The  primitive  meaning  of  the  active 
verb  seems,  to  oppress,  subdue.  Bav. 
totefiy  to  crack  a  flea,  a  nut,  smother  a 
fire ;  Sardin.  studaiy  Lang,  tuday  atuday 
to  extinguish  ;  Prov.  tudary  to  extinguish, 
suffocate,  choke ;  Fr.  tuer  la  chandelle, 
to  put  out  the  candle  ;  P1.D.  doeny  to 
overwhelm ;  he  woll  me  dden  mit  good 
dadefty  he  will  overwhelm  me  with  bene- 
fits. Sw.  doda  sina  lustar,  to  subdue 
one's  passions;  — varketty  to  allay  the 
pain ;  also  to  obliterate,  annul.  Du. 
doodet  in  u  de  boosheii—mortySitz  en  vous 
la  malice. — Halma.  It.  tutarey  attutarey 
to  appease,  assuage,  to  whist ;  stutarey 
to  quench,  put  out ;  attutarey  to  smother. 
— Fl.    ON.  dodiy  languor. 

1  find  it  so  impossible  to  draw  a  dis- 
tinct line  of  separation  either  in  form  or 
meaning  between  dead  and  deaf  that  it 
will  be  convenient  to  treat  of  the  primary 
origin  of  both  in  the  next  article. 

Dea£  The  meaning  of  the  Goth. 
daubsy  daufsy  G.  tauby  £.  deaf  seems 
founded  in  the  notion  of  stopping  an  ori- 
fice. In  John  xvi.  6,  gadaumda  is  found 
as  the  translation  of  impiernt.  *  Sorrow 
hath  filled  your  heart.'  From  the  notion 
of  stopping  up  we  readily  pass  to  those 
of  connning,J>reventing  action,  dulling, 
stupifying.  Goth,  gadaubjatty  to  harden, 
make  insensible.  The  E.  stofi  is  applied 
to  eyes,  ears,  and  mouth,  and  in  like 
manner  the  Goth.  daubSy  daufSy  ON.  daufVy 
Du.  doofy  G.  tauby  are  said  of  different 
kinds  of^dulled  or  vitiated  action.  Goth. 
afdobnariy  to  have  the  mouth  stopped,  to 
be  dumb  ;  ON.  daufVy  deaf,  duU  of  hear- 
ing, dull  of  colour,  dull  in  spirit ;  Sc. 
dowf  dull,  flat,  gloomy,  inactive,  lethar- 
gic, hollow  (in  sound),  silly ;  doof  dow^ 
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fart^  a  dull,  inactive  fellow — ^Jam. ;  ON. 
dofi^  torpor,  ig^avia,  dofna^  to  fade,  lose 
strength  or  life  ;  Dan.  doven^  sluggish, 
flat,  stale,  vapid  ;  Sc.  daw^  a  sluggard, 
£.  to  daffj  to  daw^  to  daunt ;  daff,  a  das- 
tard, a  fool,  da/t,  stupid,  foolish,  daffledy 
in  one's  dotage,  to  daver,  to  stun,  stupify, 
droop,  fade — Hal. ;  to  dover^  to  slumber  ; 
dowerity  drowsy. — Jam.  Du.  doo/^  doove^ 
what  has  lost  its  proper  life  and  vigour ; 
doof  van  sinnen^  mad  ';  doove  verwe,  a 
dull  colour,  doove  netdy  a  dead  nettle, 
without  the  power  of  stinging,  as  E.  deaf 
nut,  an  empty  nut ;  Du.  doof-houty  rotten 
wood. 

Here  we  are  brought  to  the  equiva- 
lence of  dead  and  deaf  above  alluded  to, 
and  we  are  tempted  to  regard  them  as 
modifications  of  each  other,  as  It.  codar- 
doy  Ptg.  cobardey  covarde^  a  coward.  The 
Du.  has  doode  or  doove  netel ;  dooele  or 
doove  koUy  an  extinct  coal ;  doode  or 
doove  verwey  a  dull  colour ;  ON.  dodintiy 
Dan.  dovetty  languid  ;  ON.  dodaskapty 
Dan.  dovenskaby  languor,  on.  daufjordy 
Norweg.  dodlendey  Doggy,  barren  land. 
Du.  dooden  (Kil.),  £.  dial,  dovey  to  thaw. 
— HaL  We  may  compare  the  Sw.  doda, 
to  subdue,  allay,  annul,  It.  tutarey  to  allay, 
Lang,  tuday  to  extinguish,  with  Svr»dofway 
to  deafen,  dull,  assuage,  stupify,  Dan. 
dovey  to  deafen,  deaden,  blunt ;  E.  deavey 
to  stupify,  davey  to  assuage. — Hal.  Bav. 
daubetty  to  subdue,  allay  ;  P1.D.  dovetty 
doveuy  to  damp,  subdue,  suffocate  ;  Du. 
doovetty  uitdoovetty  to  put  out,  extinguish. 

The  notion  of  stopping  up,  thrusting  a 
stopper  into  an  orifice,  leads  in  the  most 
natural  manner  to  that  of  stopping  the 
breath,  choking,  strangling,  killing. 

Du.  douweUy  duwetiy  to  thrust,  to  stuff ; 
iets  in  een  hoek  douweny  to  stick  some- 
thing into  a  comer — Halma  ;  PLD.  du- 
wetiy  doueny  to  press,  depress ;  Bohem. 
dawitiy  to  strangle,  choke,  kill ;  dawy 
pressure,  crowd  ;  Russ.  dawity  dawowat\ 
to  press,  crowd,  suffocate,  strangle,  op- 
press ;  Serv.  dawiti  (wiirgen),  to  slaugh- 
ter. Thus  we  come  round  to  the  Wall. 
touwiy  which  is  used  in  like  manner  for 
the  slaughtering  a  beast  Goth,  divansy 
mortal ;  OHG.  douueny  touueny  to  die. 
In  order  to  trace  dead  and  deaf  to  a  com- 
mon origin  we  must  suppose  that  the 
former  also  is  derived  from  the  notion  of 
stopping  up,  and  we  should  find  a  satis- 
factory root  in  the  Fris.  doddy  dadde,  a 
lump,  bunch. — Outzen.  Een  dody  a  plug 
of  cotton  in  one's  ear. — Overyssel  Auna- 
nach.  P1.D.  duttey  a  plug,  a  tap ;  ON. 
dittay  £.  diaL  dity  to  stop.    See  Dam. 
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Deal.  I.  A  portion.  Goth,  dails,  G. 
theily  Lith,  dalisy  PoL  doloy  Bohem.  dily 
Gael,  ddlay  Sanscr.  daluy  a  part,  lot,  por- 
tion.   Sanscr.  daly  to  split. 

To  deal  is  to  give  to  each  his  lot,  hence 
to  traffic  or  have  intercourse  with  othei3. 

2.  The  wood  of  the  fir-tree,  in  some 
parts  of  England  called  deal-tree,  Swiss 
dahUy  fir.  ON.  tkblly  fir-tree,  Scotch  fir. 
Sw.  tally  pine-tree;  tall-vedy  fir-wood, 
deal  Possibly  from  being  easily  cut  and 
worked.  ON.  idlgay  to  hew,  talgu-knifr^ 
a  knife  for  cutting  wood ;  Dan.  talgty 
talUy  to  cut,  whittle  ;  G.  telUry  a  trenclKr, 
plate  on  which  meat  is  cut.  It  tagliare^ 
Fr.  tailleTy  to  cut ;  Lith.  dalgiSy  Fr.  dalUy 
a  scythe  ;  Lat  dolarey  to  hew,  dolahra,  an 
axe ;  ON.  telgia,  an  axe.  G.  dtele,  a  board. 

Dean.  I^.  doyeny  Du.  deken,  the  head 
of  a  collegiate  body,  from  Lat  decanus; 
ten  being  used  in  Lat.  as  an  indefinite 
number,  as  seven  in  Hebrew. 

Dear.  Formed  in  the  same  way  as 
dark  by  composition  with  the  Gael  nega- 
tive particle  do  «  Gr.  Iv^y  opposed  to  io 
a  Gr.  cj;.  Gael,  daory  bound,  enslaved, 
precious,  dear  in  price ;  saoTy  free,  ran* 
somed,  cheap ;  gu  daory  dearly ;  gu  saor^ 
freely,  cheaply.  ■  Ir.  door,  guilty,  con- 
demned, captive,  saoTy  free,  saoradhy  ran- 
soming, acquittal,  cheapness.  Manx  deyr^ 
deyreey  condemn,  deyreyy  condemning, 
dear ;  seyry  free,  clear,  at  liberty,  seyrety 
to  free,  to  justify. 

Death.    See  Dead. 

To  Deave.  To  stupify  with  noise.  K. 
dyvjay  to  hum,  buzz,  sound  hollow.  Da 
dyifefyre  byraay  it  sings  in  my  ears. 

Debate.  Fr.  debatirey  to  contend,  to 
fight  a  thing  out.    See  Beat 

Debauch.  OFr.  desbauckey  disorder, 
riot,  dissoluteness ;  desbauchery  to  seduce, 
mislead,  bring  to  disorder,  draw  from 
goodness.  11  se  desbauckey  he  digresses, 
flies  out,  goes  from  the  purpose.— Cot 
The  radical  sense  of  the  verb  seems  to  be 
to  throw  out  of  course,  from  baucke^^ 
row,  rank, or  course  of  stones  or  bricks  in 
building.  —  Cot.  It  is  probable  that 
baucke  itself  is  a  derivative  from  hauc^ 
baucky  ban  (Cot),  a  balk  or  beam,  through 
the  intervention  of  the  verb  bauckefy  to 
hew  or  square  timber  (to  make  into  a 
balk),also  to  rank,  order,  array,  lay  evenly. 
— Cot  Esbauckety  to  rough-hew  (to  cut 
into  a  balk),  grossly  to  form,  square,  or 
cut  out  of  the  whole  piece,  to  begin  rudely 
any  piece  of  work,  also  to  prune  a  tree- 
Cot  BaUy  in  the  Walloon  of  Namur,  is  ap- 
plied to  the  bole  of  a  tree  felled  and  strip- 
ped of  its  branches. — Sigart.    See  Balk 
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Debenture.    See  Debt. 

Debility.    Lat.  debilis,  weak. 

*  Debonnair.  Fr.  debonnairey  court- 
eous, afiablcy  of  a  friendly  conversation. 
-Cot  It  bonariOj  debonaire,  upright, 
honest— FL  'La  donna  ridendo  e  di 
buona  aria.* — Boccac.  '  II  di  don  aire 
buon  signore  nostro.' — Rayn. 

The  word  was  early  explained  as  a 
metaphor  from  hawking;  de  bon  aire^ 
from  a  good  stock  ;  aire^  an  eyry  or  nest 
of  hawks.  'Oiseau  debonnaire  de  luy- 
mesme  se  fait :  the  gentle  hawk  mans 
herself.'— Cot  *  Haukes  of  nobulle  eire^ 
—Sir  Degrevant.  But  in  truth  the  sense 
of  a  nest  of  hawks  was  only  a  special 
application  of  aire^  signifying  in  the  first 
instance  air,  then  country,  birthplace, 
family,  race,  character,  disposition,  as 
dearly  appeaurs  in  the  quotations  of  Ray- 
nouard. 

Ab  Talen  tir  vas  me  Tairt 
Qu'  ieu  sen  venir  de  Proensa : 

—with  my  breath  I  draw  towards  me  the 

air  which  I  feel  comes  from  Provence. 

L'amors,  don  ieu  sui  mostraire 
Nasquet  en  un  gentil  edrt : 

-the  love  of  which  I  am  the  messenger 
was  bom  in  a  gentle  home. 

Tout  men  Unh  e  men  airt 
Vd  revenir  e  retxaire 
Al  vesoig  et  a  I'araize : 

—all  my  lineage  and  my  family  I  see 

return  to  the  spade  and  the  plough. 

Qa'el  inon  non  es  Crestias  de  nul  airt 
Que  sieus  liges  o  dels  parens  no  fos : 

—that  there  is  not  in  the  world  a  Chris- 
tian of  any  family  who  is  not  his  liege  or 
of  his  parents. 

Li  baron  de  mal  aire 
Que  tot  jorn  fan 
Lomal : 

—the  barons  of  bad  nature  who  always 
do  evil 

Li  sant  viron  lo  luoc 
Qoe  es  asax  de  bon  ayre 
A  servir  Jesus  Chxist : 

—the  saints  saw  the  place,  which  is  suf- 
ficiently well  fitted  for  the  service  of  J.  C. 
Kir  estes  fel  e  deput  aire  : 

—for  you  arc  wicked  and  of  foul  disposi- 
tion. 

D«bt— Debit  Ijki,  debeo,  debitum,  to 
o»c   Sec  Deft 
^*«ca- —  Decade.  —  Decimal.      Gr, 

««a,  Lat  decenty  ten. 

To  Decant.  To  cant  a  vessel  is  to 
till  it  op  on  one  side  so  as  to  rest  on  the 
other  ©lee,  and  to  decant  is  to  pour  off 
the  liquid  from  a  vessd  by  thus  tilting  it 
on  the  edge,  so  as  not  to  disturb  the 
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grounds.  Sp.  canto^  edge  ;  decantar^  to 
turn  anything  from  a  right  line,  to  ^ve  it 
an  oblique  direction  ;  to  draw  off  liquors 
gently  by  inclination. — Neum. 

To  Decay.  Prov.  descaser,  descaier^ 
Fr.  deckoiTy  to  fall  away,  go  to  ruin,  from 
Lat  caderCy  to  falL  OFr.  dechaiable^ 
perishable. 

Decease.  Lat  ^^r^i'ji^j,  departure.  See 
Cede. 

December.  Lat  decern,  ten  ;  Decern^ 
ber,  the  name  of  the  tenth  month  from 
March,  with  which  Romulus  made  the 
year  to  begin. 

Decent.  Lat  decent,  fitting,  becom- 
ing. 

To  Decide.  Lat  decfdo,  -sum,  to  cut 
off,  cut  down,  and  fig.  to  bring  to  an  end, 
come  to  a  settlement,  to  determine.  See 
-cide. 

To  Deck.  To  cover,  spread  over,  or- 
nament. Lat  tegercy  tectum,  OHG.  dcJi^ 
jan,  dekjan,  ON.  thekja,  AS.  theccan,  to 
cover,  to  roof.  From  the  last  of  these  is 
E.  thatch,  properly,  like  G.  dach,  signify- 
ing simply  roof,  but  with  us  applied  to 
straw  for.  roofing,  showing  the  universal 
practice  of  the  country  in  that  respect 
The  Lat  has  tegula,  a  tile,  from  the  same 
root,  showing  tne  use  of  these  as  roofing 
materials  in  Italy  at  a  very  early  period. 

Lith.  dengti,  to  cover ;  stala  dengti,  to 
spread  the  table  ;  stoga  dengti,  to  cover 
a  roof. 

Declare.  Lat  declarare,  to  make  clear, 
proclaim.    See  Clear. 

Decoy.  Properly  duck-coy,  as  pro- 
nounced by  those  who  are  familiar  with 
the  thing  itself.  *  Decors,  vulgarly  duck* 
coys.* — Sketch  of  the  Fens  in  Gardeners' 
Chron.  1849.  Piscinas  hasce  ami  allec- 
tatricibus  et  rdiquo  suo  apparatu  decoys 
seu  duck'Coys  vocant;  allectatrices  coy* 
ducks, — Raii  et  Will  Omith.  Du.  koye, 
cavea,  septum,  locus  in  quo  ereges  staou*- 
lantur. — KiL  Kooi,  kouw,  kevi,  a  cage ; 
vogel'kooi,  a  bird-cage,  decoy,  apparatus 
for  entrapping  water-fowL  £.  dial,  ccy, 
a  decoy  for  ducks,  a  coop  for  lobsters. — 
Forby.  The  name  was  probably  im- 
ported with  the  thing  itself  from  Holland 
to  the  fens. 

Decree.  Fr.  decret,  from  Lat  decemo, 
decretum,  to  judge,  decide,  decree.  See 
-cem. 

Decrepitw  Lat  decrepitus,  very  old, 
worn  out,  infirm.    Der.  uncertain. 

Deed.  Goth,  did,  gadid,  AS.  dad,  G. 
that,  a  thing  done.    See  Do. 

Deem.    See  Doom. 

Deep.    See  Dip. 
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Deer.  Goth,  diurs^  OIIG.  tior^  ON.  dyr^ 
G.  thiery  a  beast,  animal.  In  £.  deer  con- 
fined to  animaJs  of  the  cervine  tribe. 
Diefenbach  considers  it  quite  uncon- 
nected with  Gr.  9f|p,  \jaX.fera. 

Befeat.  Fr.  de/aite^  from  defcdre^  to 
undo,  destroy,  discomfit. 

I>efile.  Lat.  filutn^  Fr.  fU^  thread ; 
whence  deJUer,  to  go  in  a  string  one  after 
another,  and  defile^  a  narrow  gorge  which 
can  only  be  passed  in  such  a  manner. 

To  Defile,  as.  Jyian,  Du.  vnyleuy  to 
make  foul  or  filthy.    See  Foul. 

To  Defiray.  Fr.  defrayer y  to  dischai^ge 
they^Titr  or  expenses  of  anything.  Formed 
in  a  manner  analogous  to  the  It.  pagare^ 
to  pay,  from  'LaX.pacarey  to  appease.  So 
from  G,/riedey  ^^^AZ^yfriede-briefy  a  letter 
of  acquittance,  and  Mid.Lat.  fredunty 
freday  friduSy  mulcta,  compositio  qui 
fisco  exsoluti  reus  pacem  k  principe  ex- 
sequitur. — Due.  'Affirmavit  compositi- 
onem  sibi  debitam  quam  illi  fredum  vo- 
cant  a  se  fiiisse  reis  indultam.'  The 
term  was  then  applied  to  any  exaction, 
and  so  to  expenses  in  general,  whence 
Fr./raiSy  the  costs  of  a  suit. — Carpentier. 

Quod  pro  solvendis  et  aquitandis  debitis  et 
/r^is  villae  suae  possent  talliare,  &c. — Due. 

Deft.— DefE:  Neat,  skilful,  trim.— 
Hal.  AS.  dee/ey  dceftey  gedefey  fit,  conve- 
nient ;  gedafany  gedafniany  to  become, 
behove,  Defit ;  gedaftan,  to  do  a  thing  in 
time,  take  the  opportunity,  to  be  fit, 
ready. 

The  notion  of  what  is  fit  or  suitable,  as 
shown  under  Beseem,  Beteem,  is  com- 
monly expressed  by  the  verb  to  fall  or 
happen — what  happens  or  falls  in  with 
one  s  wishes  or  reauirements.  So  from 
Goth,  gatimatiy  to  happen,  G.  ziemeuy  to 
befit;  from,  falleny  to  fall,  gefalleUy  to 
please,  and  to  fall  itself  was  formerly 
used  in  the  sense  of  becoming,  being 
suitable.  In  like  manner  from  Goth,  ga- 
dabaHy  to  happen,  gadobsy  gadofSy  be- 
coming. 

From  the  same  root  Bohem.  dobay 
time  (as  time  itself  from  gatimatty  to 
happen) ;   Pol.  podobady  to  please  one ; 

Bohem.  dobiyy  good  (primarily  oppor- 
tune), dobrelikyy  agreeable ;  Lap.  taibety 
debere,  opportere  ;  taibeky  just,  due ;  tai- 
betety  to  appropriate,  to  assign  to  one. 
The  Lat  aebeo  is  probably  the  same 
word,  and  is  fundamentally  to  be  ex- 
plained as  signifying '  it  falls  to  me  to  do 
so  and  so.' 

To  Defy.  Fr.  defiety  It.  disfidarey  to 
renounce  a  state  of  confidence  or  peace, 
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and  let  your  enemy  know  that  he  is  to  ex- 
pect the  worst  from  you*  Hence  to  chal- 
lenge, to  offer  combat. 

Degree.  Fr.  degriy  OFr.  degraty  from 
Lat  graduSy  a  step. 

Deign.  —  Dignity. — Disdain.  Lat 
dignusy  becoming,  fit,  worth,  worthy; 
dtgnoy  to  deem  worthy ;  dignoTy  It  deg-^ 
narsiy  Fr.  deignery  to  deign,  to  dem 
worthv  of  oneself. 

Dexty.— Deiet.    Lat.  DenSy  God. 

Delay.  Fr.  delaiy  from  Lat  diferre, 
dilatuMy  to  defer,  put  off,  protract ;  dUatio, 
delay;  It  dt'laltone, dei^y ;  dilaiarey OFr. 
delay ery  to  delay. 

Delectable.  Lat.  deUctOy  to  allare, 
delight.    See  Delicious. 

I&legate.  Lat  delegare^  to  give  in 
charge  to.     See  Alledge. 

D&ete.— Deleterioiu. — ^DeleUe.  Gr. 
itlXiSfuuy  to  destroy,  to  waste,  to  do  mis- 
chief; ifi\fiTripy  a  destroyer;  Mod.Gr. 
ifikflTtipiovy  injury,  hurt;  ^^X^rqpioC] hurt- 
ful. Lat  deleoy  deletunty  to  wipe  out, 
erase,  brin^  to  nought 

To  Deliberate.  Lat.  deliberare,  to 
weigh  in  the  mind,  from  librarey  to  swing, 
to  weigh. 

*  Delicate.  Lat  delicatuSy  over-nice, 
dainty,  effeminate,  tender,  soft,  gentle, 
agreeable,  delightful.  Perhaps  a  figure 
from  the  nicety  of  those  who  could  not 
drink  their  wine  without  straining  it 
Deliguare yto  decant,  strain,  clarify ;  liqWy 
to  strain,  purify.  But  more  likely  from  the 
source  indicated  under  Delicious. 

DeliciouB. — ^Delight.  Lat.  deUcuty  de- 
light, pleasure,  enjoyment  The  gratifi- 
cation of  the  appetite  for  food  is  the  most 
direct  and  universal  of  all  pleasures,  and 
therefore  the  one  most  likely  to  be  taken 
as  the  type  of  delight  in  general  Thus 
the  negro  expresses  his  admiration  of 
beads  by  rubbing  his  belly. 

The  astonishment  and  deliglit  of  these  people 
at  the  display  of  our  beads  was  great,  and  was 
expressed  by  laughter  and  a  general  rubbing  of 
their  bellies.  —  Petherick,  Egypt  and  Central 
Africa,  p.  448. 

It  is  probable  then  that  delida  vozy 
originally  have  had  the  sense  oicklecker- 
bissefty  appetising  morsels,  something  to 
lick  one's  chops  at ;  and  it  will  be  observed 
that  a  reference  to  the  enjoyment  of 
the  palate  is  still  the  prevaihng  sense  in 
E.  delicious  and  delicacy. 

The  idea  of  pleasure  in  eating,  of  ai>- 
predating  the  taste  of  food,  is  constantly 
expressed  by  a  representation  of  the 
sound  made  in  smacking  the  tongue. 
The  E.  smack  is  used  to  signify  a  sound- 
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ing  blow  with  the  open  hand,  a  loud  kiss, 
and  the  taste  of  food.  G.  geschmack^ 
taste ;  sckmecken^  to  taste  well ;  schmeck" 
er  (in  huntsman's  language),  the  tong^ue. 
In  the  Finnish  languages  which  reject  the 
mitial  s  we  have  Fin.  maku,  Esthonian 
maggOj  taste ;  Fin.  makiaf  Esthon.  magguSy 
agreeable  to  the  taste,  sweet;  Fin,  PutsJbia, 
maiskia,  to  smack  the  lips ;  maiskisy  a 
smack  with  the  lips,  a  kiss,  delicacies, 
tid-bits.  Bohem.  mlask,  a  smack,  a  kiss ; 
mlaskatiy  to  smack  or  make  a  noise  with 
the  lips  in  eating,  to  be  nice  in  eating  ; 
mlaskaninay  dcucacies.  In  the  same 
language  the  sound  of  a  smack  is  repre- 
sented with  an  initial  //  as  well  as  m/,  in 
tUskatiy  to  clap  the  hands ;  tlaskatiy  to 
smack  in  eating.  With  these  last  must 
be  compared  E.  iiicky  used  by  Cotgrave  in 
rendering  Yr^ndquety  'aknicke,//rVr^^,snap 
with  the  fingers.*  Thence  we  pass  to  £. 
dick,  a  snap  or  slight  smack  ;  W.  cUc^  a 
smack;  gruefusgleCy  a  smack  with  the 
b'ps,  a  loud  kiss  ;  Fr.  claauerdela  langu£y 
to  smack  the  tongue  witn  relish. 

From  the  form  click  may  be  explained 
Gr.  7X«Kvc,  sweet,  pleasing  to  the  taste, 
and  probably  yXJ^ofiai,  to  desire  eagerly, 
originally,  like  Lat.  liguriOy  signifying 
to  lick  one's  chops  at.  In  the  same 
way  from  tlick  or  cUick  would  spring  Lat. 
dulcisy  for  dlucis  (the  identity  of  which 
with  yXwcvc  has  long  been  recognized),  as 
well  as  deUcicgy  delicatuSy  deUctare,  for 
dlicia,  dlicatusy  dUctare,  The  same 
root  would  have  given  dlingere  for  ling- 
ire,  to  lick,  and  dlingua  for  lingua^  the 
tongue,  explaining  me  double  form  of 
the  old  Lat  dingua  and  ordinary  lingua 
by  the  £dling  away  in  the  one  case  of 
tbe  liquid  and  in  the  other  of  the  mute 
of  the  original  root. 

When  the  combination  //,  dl  became 
unpkasing  to  the  Latin  ear  (although 
preserved  in  stloppusy  a  smack),  the  ob- 
noxious sound  was  avoided  by  transposi- 
tion of  the  vowel  in  the  case  of  duldsy  and 
by  the  insertion  of  an  ^  in  delicicty  delecto* 
The  intrusive  vowel  must  doubtless  in 
the  first  instance  have  been  short,  and 
nay  have  been  lengthened  by  a  feeling 
as  if  the  words  were  compounds  of  the 
preposition  tU, 

Miiiqynt.  Lat  linquoy  to  leave,  let 
^ne,  omit ;  delinquOy  to  omit  something 
w«  ought  to  do,  to  do  wrong. 

Beliriont.    Lat  /«rtf,  a  ridge,  furrow. 

Hence  diUrare  (originally  to  go  out  of  the 

wrrow),  to  deviate  from  a  straight  line,  to 

be  crazy,  deranged,  to  rave. 

ToDelivw.    Lat  libera  free,  whence 
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liberariy  to  free,  and  E.  delivery  to  free 
from.  Then  as  abandoHy  from  signifying 
to  put  under  the  complete  command  of 
another,  comes  to  siniify  giving  up  one's 
own  claim,  conversely  the  Fr.  livrer  and 
£.  delivery  from  the  sense  of  freeing  from 
one's  own  claims,  passes  on  to  that  of 
giving  up  to  the  control  of  another. 

The  sense  of  OFr.  delivre,  E.  delivery 
active,  nimble,  is  probably  from  the  no- 
tion of  free,  unenctunbered  action. 

BelL    See  Dale. 

Deluge. — ^DiluviaL  Lat.  lavoy  lotuMy 
to  wash ;  diluoy  to  wash  away  ;  diluviuniy 
Prov.  diluviy  OFr.  deluve,  Fr.  delugey  an 
inundation. 

To  Delve,  as.  delfoHy  to  dig.  Du. 
delvefty  dolvetty  to  dig,  to  bury.  Du.  delUy 
a  valley,  hollow,  lake — Kil.  ;  Fris.  dolleny 
dollieny  to  dig,  to  make  a  pit  or  hollow. 

To  Demean.    To  wield,  to  manage ; 

detneanoury  behaviour. 

So  is  it  not  a  great  mischance 
To  let  a  foole  have  govemaunce 
Of  things  that  he  can  not  demaine. — Chaucer 
inR. 

His  herte  was  nothing  in  his  own  demain. — Ibid. 

OFr.  se  demainery  demenery  se  compor- 
ter,  se  gouvemer,  se  remuer,  se  conduire. 
—  Roquef.  MeneVy  to  conduct,  lead, 
manage,  handle ;  — les  mainsy  to  lay  about 
one ;  — la  loiy  to  proceed  in  a  suit — Cot. ; 
It.  menarey  to  guide,  conduct,  direct,  or 
bring  by  the  hand,  to  bestir. — FL 

The  later  Lat.  had  minarcy  to  drive 
cattle,  derived  by  Diez  from  minariy  to 
threaten  ;  '  asinos  et  ecjuum  sarcinis  one- 
rant  et  minanUs  baculis  exigunt' — ^Apu- 
leius.  'Agasones  equos  agentes,  i.  e. 
tninantes^ — Paidus  ex  Festo.  Walach. 
mindy  to  drive  cattle,  to  conduct  a  busi- 
ness. But  the  notion  of  threatening  seems 
a  point  of  view  from  which  the  act  of 
driving  beasts  would  not  be  Ukely  to  be 
named.  On  the  other  hand,  the  OFr. 
spelling  nudner  suggests  an  obvious  de- 
nvation  from  Lat.  manusy  Fr.  mainy  the 
hand,  as  we  speak  of  handing  one  down- 
stairs ;  and  mener  is  often  synonymous 
with  managCy  which  is  undoubtedly  from 
that  source.  Observe  the  frequent  refer- 
ences to  the  hand  in  the  explanations 
from  Cotgrave  and  Florio  above  given* 
The  same  change  of  vowel  is  seen  in  Fr. 
menottesy  handcuffs. 

Demeene. — Domain.  Mid.  Lat  d(h 
minium  {dominusy  lord),  OFr.  domaine, 
demainey  dematgncy  demesncy  lordship, 
dominion.  Demesne  or  demain  in  £.  law 
language  was  appropriated  to  the  manor- 
house  and  the  lands  held  therewith  in 
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the  immediate  possession  of  the  lord. 
Bemijohzi.  In  Egypt  and  the  Levant 
a  carboy  or  laree  gb^s  bottle  is  called 
damagan  (Marsh),  damasjan  (Niebuhr). 
Imported  into  the  West  the  name  was 
strangely  corrupted  into  Fr.  danu-jeantUy 
Lang,  danuhxano  (a  large  glass  bottle 
covered  with  matting — Diet  Castr.),  and 
£.  demijohn, 

BemiBO.  Fr.  desmettrey  -mis^  to  lay 
down,  let  go  ;  se  desmettre  tPune  office,  to 
give  over  an  office. — Cot  The  demise  of 
the  crown  is  when  it  passes  to  a  new  pos- 
sessor.   See  -mit 

Democracy.  Gr.  Stiftotpdrtui ;  Siinoct 
the  people  collectively,  and  Kpanu,  to 
bear  rule. 

Demoliflli.  Lat.  molior,  to  labour  at, 
build  up  ;  demolior^  Fr.  dimolir,  to  pull 
down,  destroy. 

Demon.  Gr.  ^liuov,  the  divinity,  the 
tutelary  genius  of  a  city  or  man.  The 
Lat  dcemon  was  used  in  the  latter  sense, 
and  by  ecclesiastical  writers  was  applied 
to  the  fallen  angels. 

To  Demur.  Lat  demorari,  to  delay,  re- 
strain ;  Fr.  demeurer,  to  stay ;  in  Law 
language  applied  to  the  stoppage  of  a  suit 
by  the  preliminary  objection  that  the 
plaintiff  on  his  own  showing  is  not  en- 
titled to  the  relief  which  he  claims. 
Hence  to  demur  to  a  proposition,  to  make 
objections. 

Demure.  Demure  or  sober  of  counte- 
nance, rassis.  —  Palsgr.  Perhaps  from 
Fr.  meure  (Lat  maiurus),  ripe,  also  dis- 
creet, considerate,  advised,  settled,  staid 
(Cot.;,  through  such  an  expression  as  de 
meure  conduite,  or  the  like.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  may  be  de  mceurs  elliptically  for 
de  tons  mamrs, 

Li  quens  de  Flandres  Baudoin, 
Bon  chevalers  e  genz  meschins, 
£  sage  e  proz,  dt  bone  murs. 
Benoit.  Chron.  des  D.  de  Norm.  2.  p.  471. 

Den.  The  hollow  lair  of  a  wild  beast ; 
a  narrow  valley.  AS.  dene,  a  valley.  See 
Dimble. 

Denizen.  Commonly  explained  as  a 
foreigner  enfranchised  by  the  king's  char- 
ter, one  who  receives  the  privilege  of  a 
native  ex  donatione  re^isy  from  the  OFr. 
donaison,  donison,  a  gift.  But  the  general 
meaning  of  the  word  is  simply  one  domi- 
ciled in  a  place.  A  denizen  of  the  skies 
is  an  inhabitant  of  the  skies.  In  the 
Liber  Albus  of  the  City  of  London  the 
Fr.  deinzein,  the  original  of  the  E,  word, 
is  constantly  opposed  to  forein,  applied 
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to  traders  within  and  without  ^he  privi- 
leges  of  the  city  franchise  respectively. 
'  £t  fait  assavoire  qe  ceste  ordinance  se 
estent  auxibien  as  foreyns  come  as  den- 
zeins  de  touz  maneres  de  tieubc  baigayns 
faitz  dedeinz  la  dite  fraunchise,'  p.  37a 
'Item  qe  nuUe  puUetier  deinseiu — ne 
veignent  pur  achatier  nulle  manere  de 
puUetrie  de  nulle y57m«  puUetere,'  p.  465. 
Qe  chescun  qavera  louwe  ascuns  terres 
ou  tenementz  de  denszein  ou  di^/orein 
deinz  la  fraunchise  de  la  citee,'  p.  448. 

The  correlatives  are  rendoned  in  Lat 
by  the  terms  inirinsecus  znd, /orinsecus  j 
'mercatoris  fonnseci  seu  intrinseci,'  p. 
252 ;  and  as  forinsecus  and  forein  are 
from  Lat  forcis,  Fr.  fors,  without,  while 
the  meaning  of  inirinsecus  is  simply  one 
who  is  within,  so  deinzein  is  from  the  old 
form  deinzy  in  which  the  modem  dansM^ 
within,  always  appears  in  the  Liber  Albus. 
Deins  nd,  ni,  dans  le  pays. — Roqudl  In 
the  same  way  from  hors,  without,  the 
Norman  patois  makes  korzaiHy  a  fo- 
reigner, one  from  a  different  commune- 
Pat  de  Bray. 

Dense,  -dense.  Lat  densus,  thick, 
close-set 

Dental.  —  Dentition.  —  Dentifrice. 

Lat  dens,  dentis,  a  tooth ;  denHHOy  the 

act  of  teething ;  denii/ricium  (densy  and 

fricoy  to  rub),  anything  to  rub  the  teeth 

with.     Sanscr.  dantas,  w.  dani,  tooth. 

Deny.  Lat  denegOy  Fr.  denier,  to  say 
no  to.     See  Negation. 

Deplore.  \jsX.plorOy  I  wail,  cry  aloud. 

Deploy.  Fr.  aesployer,  desplier,  to  un- 
fold, lay  open.— Cot.    See  Ply. 

Depot— Deposit.  Fr.  depSiy  foimcrly 
deposty  a  deposit  or  place  of  deposit  Lat 
deponoy  deposiiumy  to  lay  down.  See 
-pon-. 

Deprave.    Lat  pravus,  bad,  vicious. 

Depredation.  Lat  depradatw,  a 
plundering,  pillaging.     See  rrey. 

Derive.  Lat  rivus,  a  stream ;  derive, 
to  drain  or  convey  water  from  its  regular 
course,  thence  to  turn  aside,  divert,  de- 
duce. 

Dery.— Dere.  To  hurt  GacL  deire^ 
end,  rear,  hindmost  part;  deireannack 
(Fr.  demier)y  last,  hindmost ;  deinas,  in- 
jury, loss,  defect  The  connection  of  the 
two  ideas  is  seen  in  Bav.  laz,  slow,  late, 
G.  leizty  last,  Bav.  letzeny  to  dday,  hin- 
der, throw  back,  and  G.  verietzen,  to  in- 
jure. Compare  also  G.  nachtkeil  (af^- 
part),  detriment,  injury.  To  be  bdund- 
hand  in  a  business  is  to  be  wanting  in 
it ;  w.  oly  rear,  hinderpart,  bod  yn  ol,  to 
be  wanting. 


DESCANT 

To  DMcaat.  A  metaphor  taken  from 
musick,  where  a  simple  air  is  made  the 
subject  of  a  compositioii,  and  a  number 
of  ornamented  variations  composed  upon 
it  *  Insomuch  that  twenty  doctors  ex- 
poand  one  text  twenty  different  ways,  as 
children  make  descan/ upon  playne  song,* 
— Tindal  in  R.  Sp.  discantarf  to  quaver 
on  a  note ;  to  chant,  sing,  recite  verses, 
to  discourse  copiously. 

To  Descry.  To  make  an  outcry  on 
discovering  something  for  which  one  is 
on  the  watch,  then  simply  to  discover. 

Desert  LaL  desero^  desertum^  to 
abandon,  leave  alone. 

Detignu  Lat.  designare,  to  mark  out ; 
whence  to  design,  to  InxtA  in  the  mind, 
puipose,  project 

Desire.  Lat  desiderium^  regret,  de- 
sire. 

Desolate.    Lat  desolo^  to  leave  alone, 
forsake,  desert,  to  lay  waste.    See  Sole. 
Despair.— Desperate.    Lat  spes^  Fr. 
tspmr^  hope ;  desespoir^  absence  of  hope, 
despair.    Lat  spero^  to  hope;  despero^  to 
be  without  hope. 
Despatch.    See  Dispatch. 
Despise.  —  Despite.      OFr.   despire^ 
dispisaniy  from  Lat  despicere^  to  despise, 
as  confare^  from  conficere. 

Mult  les  despisent 
E  poi  Talent,  e  poi  les  prisent 
Qui  od  RoQ  volent  faire  paiz. 

Chnm.  Norm.  ii.  4978. 

From  Lat  despectus^  we  have  Prov. 
despUg^  despieytj  Fr.  despit^  contempt, 
despite. 

Despond.  Lat  spondeo,  to  promise 
solemnly,  pledge,  engage,  and  fig.  to  give 
goodpromiseof  the  future;  despondeo^  to 
give  up  hopes,  to  despair. 

Deqwl— Despotic.  Gr.  Btaw^rnz,  an 
absolute  master,  or  owner ;  ^oironcdc,  be- 
bnging  to  such  a  master,  arbitrary. 

Dessert  Fr.  servir^  to  serve  the 
taUe,  to  set  on  the  dishes ;  desservir^  to 
take  them  away  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
meal,  whence  dessert^  G.  nachtisch^  the 
fmtsand  sweetmeats  laid  on  when  the 
<^er  has  been  cleared  away. 

Destine.— Destiny.  Lat  destino,  to 
bind,  make  £ast,  and  fig.  to  determine, 
<^ign,  purpose,  appoint,  fix,  doom. 

^^••trojr.  Lat  struoy  to  put  together, 
to  build ;  distruOy  to  pull  down  wmit  was 
built 

Desultory.  Lat  salio^  to  leap;  de- 
tiiuf^  desultCy  to  leap  down ;  desultory  in 
^e  games  of  the  circus,  one  who  leaps 
from  one  horse  to  anoUier ;  ^g.  an  in- 
constant person. 
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Detail  Fr.  detainer^  to  piecemeal — 
Cot. ;  from  iaillery  to  cut    See  Deal 

Deter.  Lat.  deterreOy  to  frighten  from. 
See  Terror. 

Detergent.  Gr.  ri^u^  to  dry,  Lat. 
Ur^eOy  tersuniy  as  Fr.  essuyer^  properly  to 
m^e  dry,  then  to  wipe ;  detergeo^  to  wipe 
off,  make  clean.  From  the  same  root 
with  Dry. 

Deteriorate.    Lat  deteriory  worse. 

Determine.  Lat.  terminus^  a  bound, 
limit ;  determinOy  to  fix  limits,  to  appoint, 
to  finish. 

Detriment.-— DetritnsL  Lat  detero^ 
'tritumy  to  rub  off,  lessen ;  detrimentuniy 
a  rubbing  off,  loss,  damage. 

*  Deuce. — ^Didcens.  A  euphemism 
for  the  deviL  The  Pl.D.  uses  diikery 
duksy  or  dutiSy  in  the  same  sense ;  de 
duks  un  de  doodi  De  duus  /  as  in  Eng- 
lish, the  deuce  I  or  the  dickens  I  G.  Ei 
der  Daus  I  was  der  DausI  what  the 
deuce !  wie  ein  DauSy  deuced,  in  an 
extreme  degree.  Swab,  tausj  dass  dich 
der  Taus  ! — Schmid. 

The  I>As  was  still  known  as  a  kind  of 
goblin  among  the  Frisians  until  late 
times,  according  to  Outzen,  identical  with 
the  AS.  ThyrSy  ON.  Thuss^  a  goblin  sup- 
posed to  (Iwell  in  fens  and  desert  places, 
but  Deuce  is  probably  firom  a  wholly 
different  quarter.  The  inclination  to 
avoid  the  sin  of  profane  swearing  with- 
out wholly  giving  up  the  gratification  has 
very  generally  led  to  a  mangling  of  the 
terms  employed  so  as  to  deprive  them  of 
any  apparent  reference  to  sacred  or  aw- 
fid  things.  Thus  the  French  say  sap- 
permentl  for  sacrament  I y  morbleu  I  cor- 
bleu  I  forMort  de  Dieu!  Corps  de  Dieu ! 
Diantre  for  Diablej  and  in  the  same  way 
the  Germans  seem  to  have  taken  the 
first  syllable  of  the  name  of  the  devil 
and  lengthened  it  arbitrarily  in  different 
ways:  Taiisigy  Dusigh.  Dausi.  Deixely 
Dixely  Deicherty  Deihenkery  Teukenker. — 
Deutsch.  Mundart  iii  505.  Sw.  dial. 
DidsCy  the  Devil. 

Develop.  Fr.  divelopper.  See  En- 
velope. 

Deviate.— Devious.  Lat.  viay  way; 
deviarey  to  go  out  of  the  track,  deviuSy 
out  of  the  way.    See  Way. 

DeviL  Lat  diabolusy  Gr.  ^mS/3oXoc»  the 
accuser,  ixova  ^mjSoXXw,  to  calumniate, 
traduce. 

To  Devise.— ^Device.  Lat.  dividerey 
divisuniy  to  divide  or  distribute,  gave  rise 
in  the  Romance  languages  to  verbs  sig- 
nifying to  divide,  distinguish,  distribute, 
arrange,  appoint ;  and  that  either  by  a 
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purely  mental  opmtion,  when  the  mean- 
ing will  be  to  devise,  invent,  or  imagine  ; 
or  with  die  addition  of  oral  enunciation, 
when  the  word  will  signify  to  discourse, 
describe,  make  known  our  views  and  ar- 
rangements to  another. 

I  couth  haue  told  you 
Such  pelnis  as  your  hertis  might  agrise, 
Albeit  so  no  touge  may  it  devise. 
Though  that  1  might  a  thousand  winter  tell 
The  peynis  of  that  cursid  house  of  Hell. 

Frere's  Tale. 

From  dividere  itself  we  have  Prov.  de- 
viriy  to  divide,  disting^uish,  explain  ;  and 
from  the  participle  dtvisum^  Prov.  OFr. 
devisy  discourse,  as  well  as  a  secondary 
form  of  the  verb,  Prov.  deviziry  Fr.  de- 
viseTy  It  divisarey  in  the  senses  above  ex- 

?lained,  which  are  well  illustrated  in  the 
)iz.  de  la  Crusca. 

In  reference  to  the  sense  of  distinguish- 
ing, a  passage  is  quoted  from  Villani 
where  it  is  said  that  the  arms  worn  by  a 
noble  were  the  lilies  of  France,  and  in 
addition  a  Vermillion  port-cullis  above — 
*"  e  tanto  si  divisava  da  quella  di  re  de 
Francia;'  and  so  the  arms  were  distin- 
guished from  those  of  the  King  of  France. 
The  French  arms  were  worn  with  a  differ- 
ence. Hence  It.  divisa^  and  E.  device^  in 
the  sense  of  a  distinctive  mark.  This 
application  is  somewhat  perplexed  by  a 
fashion  prevalent  in  the  13th  and  14th 
centuries,  when  dresses  were  worn  with 
the  two  halves  of  the  body  of  different 
colours,  dresses  so  divided  being  called 
vesti  alia  divisay  or  divisatiy  the  colours 
of  which  served  to  distinguish  the  adher- 
ents of  a  particular  party,  house,  or  noble, 
and  constituted  thtpartitay  divisay  ox  de- 
vice of  the  uniform.  '  lUi  de  Auria  et 
Grimaldi  pro  ipsorum  majori  colligatione 
insimul  se  induerant  simile  vestimentum, 
duorum  scilicet  pannorum  coloris  diversi, 
ex  quibus  quilibet  vestimentis  unum 
habens  gereluit  pro  dimidio  colorem,  et 
pro  reliqua  colorem  alterum.'  —  Chron. 
Genuense.  a.d.  131  i  in  Mur.  Diss.  33. 
'  Calze,  una  (i.  e.  one  leg)  rosso  di  panno 
e  Taltra  alia  divisay  secondo  i  colori  dell' 
arme  del  senatore.' — Diss.  29.  DvuisatOy 
particoloured. — FL 

Thus  we  are  sometimes  in  doubt 
whether  the  word  has  reference  to  the 
actual  diversity  of  colour  or  is  used  in 
the  sense  of  a  distinctive  mark.  ^Pul- 
cherrima  divisa  est  color  albus  et  rubeus.' 
— Mur. 

And  er  alone  but  when  he  did  servise 
All  black  he  wore  and  no  devise  but  plain. 

Chaucer,  Belle  Dame  sans  merd. 


A  similar  wavering  between  the  shades 
of  meaning  is  seen  in  the  l^al  phrase  of 
devising  by  wilL  It  may  be  explained  in 
the  sense  of  dividing  the  property,  as 
Ducange  gives /kx  dividendiix^  right 
of  disposal  by  will  But  it  is  better  un- 
derstood in  the  sense  of  arranging,  ex- 
pressing the  will  of  the  testator  as  to  the 
disposition  of  his  property.  '  Fai  ta  ^- 
vise  e  ton  plaisir  de  90  que  estenta 
maisun  kar  tu  murras  : '  set  thy  house  in 
order. — Livre  des  Rois.  '  Aura  chascun 
—  Fargent  dessus  devisi^ — Shall  ha« 
the  money  above  appointed — R^istie 
des  Metiers.    Docum.  Inedits. 

Ainz  que  departe  ne  devis 
A  mes  homes  n'  k  mes  amis 
Ceste  terre  e  k  ma  gent. 

Chron.  des  Dues  de  Nonn.  6960^ 

Point  Device,  This  phrase,  which  has 
been  much  misunderstood,  may  be  ex- 
plained from  It  divisare.  Fr.  deviser,  to 
plan  or  imagine,  whence  a  dnnse  used  as 
a  superlative  of  praise. 

Un  noble  cbftteau  d  devise. 

Fab.  et  Cootes,  m.  155. 

Li  veigiers  fut  biaaJ  devise. — ^Ib.  iii.  115. 

The  garden  was  fair  as  could  be  ima- 
gined, or,  as  we  sav  with  greater  exagger- 
ation, fair  beyond  imagination.  '  — 
went  down  in  their  barges  to  Greenwich, 
and  every  barge  as  goodly  drest  as  thq 
could  device^ — Chron.  Hen.  VIII.  in  Cam. 
Miscell.  iv. 

Ele  fiit  portniite  6,  devis  i 

N'est  cuens  ni  rois  ni  amir^s 
Qui  seust  deviser  tant  bde 

En  ni\le  teire  come  cele. 

Bten  Ai  fete  par  grant  maitiise 
Nature  la  fist  i  devise. 

Fab.  et  Contes.  iiL  424. 

She  was  a  specimen  of  the  beau  ideal; 
no  count,  or  king,  or  admiral,  could 
imagine  one  so  fair. 

On  the  other  hajidy  point  is  used  in  the 
sense  of  condition  ;  en  bonpainty  in  good 
condition ;  fnettre  d  point,  to  put  into 
condition,  to  dress. 

A  point  devise  then  would  signify,  in 
the  condition  of  ideal  excellence,  pre- 
cisely the  sense  in  which  point  device  is 
always  used. 

So  noble  was  he  of  his  stature. 
So  faire.  so  jolic  and  so  fetise, 
With  limmis  wrought  atpoinct  device. 

R.  R.  830^ 

Devote.— Devout.  IjaX^voveOyVotunty 
to  vow  or  promise  to  the  gods ;  devdveoy 
devotOy  to  dedicate  to  the  Deity,  to  ap- 
point to  a  sacred  purpose.  Fr.  ^/wA 
religious,  godly,  devout 


DEVOUR 

Devour.  Lat  voro^  to  gulp  down,  eat 
greedily. 

Dew.  Do.  dauw,  G.  t^au^  on.  diffg', 
Dan.  du£r,  Sw.  dag^,  dew;  ON.  ilet^^ 
moist,  soft ;  Sc  <£ic/,  moist  For  the 
probable  origin  see  Daggle.  The  senses 
of  dtuf  and  tkaw  are  confounded  in  G. 
tMau€H^  PLD.  daueuy  to  thaw,  to  dew. 
See  Thaw. 

Bew-beny.  g,  thau-beere, — ^Adelung. 
A  kind  of  blackberry  covered  with  bloom. 
Probably  a  corruption  of  dove-berry,  from 
the  dove<oloured  bloom  for  which  it  is 
remarkable,  as  the  same  name  is  in  Ger- 
many given  to  the  bilberry,  which  is 
covered  with  a  similar  bloom.  Bav. 
iaub4f€ry  tauben-ber  (die  blaue  heidel- 
beere),  vaccinium  myrtillus.  Dubbere^ 
mora. — Schmeller. 

Dewlap.  Dan.  do^-lap;  Du.  douw- 
swengelj  from  sweeping  the  dew.  Sw. 
dial  di^y  Du.  dauw  (Kil.),  dew ;   Da. 

Dexterous.  —  Dexterity.  Sanscr. 
iaksha^  Gr.  UJ^  i^rtpd,  Lat.  dexterOj 
the  right  hand. 

Dey.    See  Dairy. 

Dift-.  Gr.  iia,  through ;  in  comp. 
thitmgh,  thorough,  and  also  between, 
apart,  asunder. 

Diftbolic.    See  Devil. 

Diadem.  Gr.  dwBiifta,  the  white  fillet 
vith  which  kings  used  to  bind  their 
heads ;  italic,  to  bind  round,  fasten ; 
^,  to  Innd. 

Diagonal.  Gr.  ywi^,  an  angle ;  ^i- 
oyvs^Mc,  Lat.  dia^analiSy  of  a  line  drawn 
through  the  angles. 

Diu.  A  device  for  showing  the  time 
of  day.    Lat.  dialis^  belonging  to  the  day. 

Dialect — ^Dialogue.  Gr.  dioXlyw,  to 
converse.    See  Logic. 

Diameter.  Gr.  3ccf/ar/Boc>  the  measure 
through  (a  cirde}. 

Diamond.  G.  demani,  corrupted  from 
adamant 

Diaper.  It  diasfiroy  a  Jasper  or  Dias- 
per  stone. — Flor.  Gr.  uiffiric,  Lat.  Jaspis, 
Then  as  Jasper  was  much  used  in  orna- 
menting jewellery,  M.Lat  diaspruSy  an 
ornamented  texture,  panni  pretiosioris 
species. — Due.  *  Pluviale  diasprum  cum 
listis  auro  textis.'  '  Duas  cruces  de  ar- 
gento,  unam  de  diaspro^  et  unam  de  crys- 
taOo--duo  pluvialia  de  diaspro  et  panno 
Barbarico.'  DiasperatuSy  adorned  with 
inlaid  work,  embroidery,  or  the  like.  San- 
<ialia  cum  cdigis  de  rubeo  sameto  dias' 
pirato^  breudata  cum  imaginibus  regum.' 

A  stode  bay,  txapped  in  stele, 
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Covered  with  doth  of  gold  diapredweW. 

Knight's  Tale. 

Fr.  diasprSy  variegated,  *  versicolor  in- 
star  jaspidis.'  —  Due.  In  OE.  poetry  a 
meadow  is  frequently  spoken  of  as  dia- 
pered with  flowers.  At  a  later  period  the 
reference  to  different  colours  was  lost, 
and  the  sense  was  confined  to  the  figures 
with  which  a  stuff  was  ornamented.  Fr. 
<i^V^r/,  diapered,  diversified  with  flourishes 
on  sundry  figures. — Cot  As  now  under- 
stood it  is  applied  to  linen  cloth,  woven 
with  a  pattern  of  diamond-shaped  figures. 

DiaphanovB.  Gr.  ^caf afvw,  to  shine 
through.    See  Phantom. 

Diaphragm.  Gr.  ^^pay/iii,  from  Uky 
inter^  and  fpayita,  a  partitioiL 

Diarrhoaa.  Gr.  &<ippoia,  from  itdy 
through,  and  oiw,  to  fiow,  run. 

Diaxy. — ^DiurnaL    Lat  dies,  day. 

Diatribe.  Gr.  rpl/Sw,  to  rub,  wear; 
itarpipt^y  to  wear  away,  pass  time ;  Suirpiptiy 
pastime,  amusement,  occupation,  study, 
an  argument 

Dibber.— Dibble.  A  setting-stick, 
usually  made  of  the  handle  of  a  spsule,  cut 
to  a  point  and  shod  with  iron. — Baker. 

I'll  not  put 
The  diUle  in  the  earth  to  set  one  slip  of  them. 

Wintei's  Tale. 

The  syllable  diby  expressing  the  act  of 
striking  with  a  pointed  instrument,  is  a 
modification  of  Sc.  daby  to  prick,  Bohem. 
dubatiy  to  peck,  E.  joby  to  thrust,  or  peck, 
parallel  with  dag  or  digy  to  strike  with  a 
pointed  instrument.  Norm,  diguery  to 
prick  ;  diguety  a  pointed  stick  used  in 
reaping. — Pat  de  Brai. 

Dibble- dabble.  Rubbish.  —  Hal. 
Comp.  Magy.  dib-ddby  useless,  insignifi- 
cant;  dUhddbsdgy  useless  stuff,  rubbish. 

-dioate.  Lat  dicoy  'aiunty  to  proclaim, 
publish,  devote,  appropriate;  abtUcOy  to 
renounce,  abdicate ;  dedicOy  to  inscribe, 
dedicate.  *     . 

-diet.— Diction. — ^Dictate.  Lat  dicoy 
dictufHy  to  say  ;  dictiOy  a  saying,  word  ; 
dictufKy  a  word,  an  order ;  dictOy  -atunty 
to  enounce,  dictate,  prescribe. 

Didactic.  Gr.  iitocrue6c,  apt  to  teach, 
from  ZilaoKMy  to  teach. 

Didapper.  A  water-bird  constantly 
diving  under  water.  Du.  dopperiy  to  dip. 
See  Dabchick. 

To  Didder.  To  didder y  dither y  doddery 
to  tremble ;  diddering  and  dadderingj 
doddering-dickiesy  the  quivering  heads  of 
Quaking  grass. — HaL  ON.  daara,  to  wag 
tne  tail  ;  Magy.  dideregniy  dederegniy 
dodorgniy  to  tremble;  Sc.  diddky  to 
shake,  to  jog. 
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Hale  be  your  heart,  hale  be  your  fiddle, 
Long  may  your  elbuck  jink  and  diddU. 

Bums  in  Jam. 

To  doddUy  to  totter;  Bav.  tattem^  to 
tremble.  The  origin  is  a  representation 
of  the  repeated  beats  of  a  vibrating  body 
by  the  syllables  da^  da^  ta^  ta^  or  when  the 
beats  are  rapid  and  small,  diy  di^  ti^  H, 
Compare  Galla  dadorgoday  to  makei^tz^, 
to  beat— Tutscbek.  Mod.Gr.  rXjatjifiXmy 
to  shiver,  simmer ;  G.  Mtttem,  to  tremble. 

To  IMddle.  Properly,  as  shown  in  the 
last  article,  to  move  rapidly  backwards 
and  forwards,  then  to  use  action  of  such 
a  nature  for  the  purpose  of  engaging  the 
attention  of  an  observer  while  a  trick  is 
played  upon  him,  to  deceive  by  juggling 
triclo. 

Die.  —  Dice.  It  dado^  Prov.  dat^ 
Fr.  dety  dS,  a  die  or  small  cube  used  in 
gaming.  Arab,  daddon^  dadda^  game  of 
dice. 

To  Die.    See  Dead. 

To  Die  or  Dye.  as.  deahy  deagy  co- 
lour, dye  ;  deagan^  to  dye.  GaeL  dath 
(pronounced  iMf),  colour,  dye ;  Manx 
daahy  colour,  dye,  blush ;  daahgheyy  to 
colour,  stain,  blush. 

Probably  the  radical  meaning  may  be 

to  soak,  wet,  or  steep. 

Then  if  thine  eye  bidye  this  sacred  um, 

Each  drop  a  pearl  stmll  turn, 

To  adorn  his  tomb.— Epitaph,  1633. 

• 

E.  dial,  to  degy  to  moisten. — HaL  ON. 
deigTy  wet ;  dignay  to  become  wet ;  Dan. 
dyggty  to  sprinkle  with  water,  dyg-vaady 
ayng-vaady  thoroughly  wet.  In  the  latter 
of  these  forms  we  see  a  close  agreement 
with  Lat.  Hngerey  which  unites  the  senses 
of  wetting  or  moistening,  plunging  in 
liquid,  dyeing  with  colour.  Gr.  Hryw,  to 
moisten,  stain,  colour.    See  Daggle. 

Diet.  I.  A  deliberative  assembly. 
See  Day. 

2.  Gr.  liaaroy  mode  or  place  of  life, 
means  of  life,  subsistence. 

But  sith  I  know  my  wordis  ddth  thee  so  sore 

smert, 
Shall  no  more  hereafter ;  and  eche  day  our  dittt 

(intercourse) 
Shall  be  moj  and  solase,  and  this  shall  be  for- 

gete.— Chaucer,  Beryn.  700. 

Difficult.  Lat..  difficiliSy  hard  to  be 
done ;  difficuUaSy  difficulty.    See  Facile. 

To  Digf.  To  drive  a  pointed  instru- 
ment into  ;  to  spur  a  horse,  stab  a  man 
through  his  armour. — HaL  A  modifica- 
tion of  dag.  See  Dagger.  Norm,  diguery 
to  prick ;  endigueVy  to  pierce  with  an  awl 
or  needle ;  diguety  a  pointed  stick,  a  dib- 
ble.   Lith.  dygusy  sharp,  pointed ;  degtiy 
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datgytiy  to  stick;  dygulis^  a  prickle; 
dygey  dygUy  a  stickle-back.  Tiuk.  dik- 
meky  to  sewy  stitch,  plant,  set ;  dikeny  a 
prickle. 

Digest.  Lat  digeroy  -gestuMy  to  cairy 
in  different  directions,  disperse,  dissolve, 
digest 

To  Dight.  To  dress,  adorn,  prepare. 
AS.  dthtauy  to  set  in  order,  arrange,  com- 
pose. G.  dickUHy  to  meditate,  contme, 
mvent,  compose.  From  Lat  dUtarty  to 
dictate,  to  speak  what  is  to  be  taken 
down  in  writmg.  Dictarey  dichen,  tich- 
ten,  vorsagen  oder  lesen  das  man  schrdbt 
— Didf.  Sup.  Sw.  dicktOy  to  invent,  to 
feign,  to  devise ;  dickta  up  en  hisimAy  to 
trump  up  a  story.    See  Ditty. 

Dignity. — Conaign.    See  Deign. 

Dike. — ^Ditch.  As  the  earth  Sag  out 
of  the  ground  in  making  a  trendi  is 
heaped  up  on  the  side,  the  ditch  and  the 
banlc  are  constructed  by  the  same  act, 
and  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  two 
should  have  been  confounded  under  a 
common  name.  Du.  dijcky  ^ggOy  et 
fovea,  alveus,  fossa. — Kit  In  luce  man- 
ner the  It  motCy  the  mound  on  which  a 
castle  was  built,  is  identical  with  £.mm/, 
the  surrounding  ditch  out  of  which  the 
earth  was  dug.  In  the  N.  of  England  a 
dike  is  a  dry  hedge,  dike  siouTy  a  hedge- 
stake,  while  dike-holl  or  dike-koUow  is 
the  ditch. — HaL  In  Dan.  the  term  digi 
is  applied  both  to  a  ditch  and  bank,  but 
dige-grpft  is  specifically  the  ditch. 

The  primary  signification  is  doubtless 
that  of  the  Fr.  diguey  3,  bank,  jetty,  or 
dam  for  stopping  the  flow  of  water, 
whence  the  term  is  applied,  like  the  Scan- 
dinavian dam  or  the  Romance  Umpoj 
tancoy  to  a  pond  of  water  held  up  by  a 
dike  or  dam.  Du.  dijcky  piscina,  stag- 
niun. — KiL  The  two  applications  are  in 
G.  disting^uished  by  a  modification  of 
spelling,  and  deich  is  used  in  the  sense  of 
a  dike  or  dam,  teich  in  that  of  a  pond. 
In  a  similar  manner  in  England  the 
northern  pronunciation  dike  has  been 
appropriated  to  a  bank,  the  southern, 
ditchy  to  a  trench. 

The  ultimate  ori^n  of  the  tenn  must 
be  looked  for,  not  in  the  idea  of  digging 
with  a  spade,  but  in  that  of  stopping  up, 
thrusting  in  a  peg  to  stop  an  orifice,  in 
accordance  with  the  fundamental  signifi- 
cation of  the  root  dag  or  digy  whence  Sfx 
tacOy  3L  stopper,  ramrod,  billiard  cue, 
wadding ;  w.  fagUy  to  choke,  to  stifle. 

Magy.  dugniy  to  stick  in,  to  sto^dugOy 
a  plug,  stopper,  stuffing  ;  Illyrian  tukafti^ 
PoL  tkady  to  thrusty  stick,  oarny  stuff; 
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uiyka^f  to  stop  chinks  ;  Bohem.  zatka^  a 

stopper,  bung,  obstruction.    Fin.  tukkioy 

to  stop  a  hole,  stuff  something  into  a  hole ; 

tuhtj  a  stopper ;  tukkuta^  to  be  stopped, 

to  stagnate ;   Esthon.  tUkma^  to  thrust, 

press  in,  to  stc^ ;  tukkis^  a  stopper.    Sc. 

dw^^  a  p^  dnven  into  a  wall 

IMlapidation.      Lat  Az/at,  -tV6V,    a 

stone ;  dUafido^  to  destroy,  perhaps  by 

battering  with  stones,  or  perhaps  to  throw 

about  like  stones,  to  dissipate,  squander, 

waste. 

Sccpc  fens  duros  j&culatur  Jupiter  imbzcs 
Graadine  dUMdoMM  hominuinque  boomqae  la- 
bores. — ColumeOa. 

Dilftmma.  Gr.  iiX^ftfuiy  an  argument 
equally  conclusive  in  two  opposite  ways, 
from  ikf  twice,  and  X^Mfui,  a  proposition 
or  thesis. 

Diligent.  Lat  i^igo  (properly  to 
pick  out),  to  love ;  diligensy  loving,  at- 
tendve^  industrious.    See  -lect 

BiUing. — ^DilL  DilUng^  a  darling  or 
favourite,  the  youngest  chiul  or  the  young- 
est of  a  brood. — HaL  ON.  ii^7/,  the  nurse's 
lullaby;  diUa^  to  lull  a  child  to  sleep. 
To  dillf  to  soothe,  to  stUl,  to  calm— -Hal., 
to  diUdawHt  to  subside,  become  stilL 

The  noise  of  the  Queen's  jooxney  to  France 
has  dUkd  down.— Jam. 

Hence  the  name  of  the  herb  dill  (Sw. 
diUf  Dan.  dild^  anethum),  used  as  a  car- 
minative or  soothing  medicine  for  child- 
Tcn.  Dan.  dial  dull^  still,  quiet,  as  pain 
when  the  attack  goes  off;  dulmey  to  sub- 
side, assus^,  soothe.  Lith.  tylus^  quiet, 
stiU,  tildyti^  to  quiet,  tyla^  silence ;  PoL 
tult^^  to  seek  to  calm,  soothe,  or  appease 
ODC)  utuliS^  to  quiet  a  crying  child  See 
Dull 

XHUy.  A  public  carriage,  contracted 
from  Fr.  diligence, — HaL 

Btluvial.    See  Deluge. 

I^ist  One  of  the  numerous  class  of 
words  branching  out  from  the  root  tap^ 
^y  dam  in  the  sense  of  stop,  obstruct, 
mentioned  under  Deaf  and  Dam.  Lang. 
^  lou  jhoury  to  stop  one's  light ;  Ptg. 
t^ipa  lot  olhas^  to  cast  a  mist  before  one  s 
^es,  taparse^  to  darken,  become  dark ; 
tapar  as  ouvidosy  Lang,  se  tamper  las 
O4mreli0s^  to  stop  one's  ears. 

Bav.  daumb^  daum,  laum,  stopper,  wad- 
ding ;  daumeriy  verdaumbeny  to  ram  down, 
to  stop ;  dumper^  dinger,  dull  in  sound 
or  in  cdour ;  '  timpery  fusca  vox,  caecus 
soDos,'  Umberriu  wuolckeny  the  dark 
cbuds ;  ein  tumperer  nebel^  a  dark  mist 
Timberi,  caligo— Notker,  identical  with 
Lat  tenebra;  vertumperte  augen^  oculi 
contencbratl— SchmeUer.  Swab.  ^i«w^,| 
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dumper,  ^<Qomyy  of  the  weather;  vertum- 
pieftj  vertutnleny  to  make  thick  (triibe). 
Du.  bedampetiy  to  darken,  to  make  dim — 
Halma;  een  dompig  huis,  3.  close,  dark 
house.  ON.  dimmr^  dark,  thick  ;  dimtna^ 
dumbUy  darkness ;  dimmUUry  dumbinuy 
dark-coloured;  dumbungTy  thickness  of 
air,  covered  weather ;  dimmraddadry  voce 
obscurd  et  gravi ;  dimmay  to  grow  dark. 
Sw.  dimboy  a  fog,  haze ;  Dan.  dunty  dumb, 
dim,  obscure,  dull,  low  (of  sound),  stupid. 

The  same  relation  between  the  ideas  of 
shutting  up  and  darkening  is  seen  in 
Manx  dooHy  to  close  or  shut  up,  and  also 
to  darken ;  dootiy  a  field  or  close;  dooneyy 
shutting,  closing,  darkening;  £.  dutiy  of  a 
dark  coloiur.  The  same  development  of 
the  root  is  found  in  the  Finnish  languages. 
Fin.  tummay  dull,  dim,  tummetOy  to  be 
dimmed,  to  be  put  out  as  a  fire,  lummeft- 
taay  to  damp  the  fire,  to  extinguish ;  Es- 
thon. tummey  dull,  dim,  dark ;  Lap.  tuoMy 
dull  in  action,  slow. 

Dimble. — ^Dimple. — ^Dingle.  Dimble 
or  dingle  is  a  narrow  glen,  deep  valley. 

Within  a  gloomy  dimble  she  doth  dwell. 

Sad  Shepherd. 

Lith.  dubusy  hollow,  deep  (of  vessels) ; 
dubus  medisy  a  hollow  tree  ;  aumbuydubtiy 

to  be  hollow ;  i&bey  dobey  a  ditch,  hole  in 
the  esuth,  den  ;  dubeUy  a  little  pit,  dimple 
in  the  cheek  or  chin ;  dauboy  3.  glen,  cleft, 
valley.  Fris.  dobbey  a  ditch,  hole,  pit, 
hollow;  dobbetjensy  a  dimple. — Epkema. 
E.  diby  a  valley ;  duby  a  deep  place  in  a 
river — HaL,  a  puddle  or  gutter— Jam. ; 
dumpy  a  deep  hole  of  water ;  Bav.  diimpfy 
dumpfely  a  deep  hole  in  a  river;  OHG. 
tumphiloy  gurges — Schmeller ;  E.  dumbUy 
a  wooded  dingle. — HaL 

Qosely  connected  with  deepy  dip.  The 
radical  image  may  be  the  hollow  made 
by  a  blow  with  a  pointed  instrument,  re- 
presented by  the  sellable  diby  whence 
dibbeTy  dibbUy  a  setting-stick.  Compare 
Bohem.  dupaiiy  to  stamp,  dupay  a  hollow ; 
Pol.  dupniedy  to  become  hollow.  On  the 
same  principle  we  have  denty  the  hollow 
made  hy  a  blow  (and  perhaps  deny  a  cave 
or  hollow),  from  dinty  a  blow.  So  also 
from  dig  or  ding  in  the  sense  of  stabbing 
or  thrusting  or  striking  with  a  hammer  or 
the  like,  we  pass  to  dingey  the  hollow 
made  by  the  blow,  and  dingUy  synonym- 
ous with  dimbUy  a  narrow  glen. 

Dimension.  Lat  dimetiory  ^mensus^ 
to  measure  out    See  Measure. 

Dimity.  Originally  a  stuff  woven  with 
two  threads,  from  Gr.  li^y  twice,  and  fi<roc, 
a  thread.    'Officinas  ubi  in  fila  variis 
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distincta  coloribus  Serum  vellera  tenuan- 
tur,  et  sibi  invicem  multiplici  texendi 
genere  coaptantur.  Hinc  enim  videas 
amita,  dimitaque  et  trimita  minori  peri- 
til  sumptuque  perfici/  i.  e.  (says  Mura- 
tori)  'vulgares  telae  sericiae  uno  filo  seu 
licio,  duobuSy  aut  tribus  contextae.' — Fal- 
candus,  Hist  SiciL  in  Mur.  Diss.  25.  In 
the  same  way  the  G.  name  for  velvet,  sam- 
mety  is  contracted  from  exkamita^  from 
having  beoi  woven  of  six  threads.  In 
like  manner  G.  drillich^  E.  drill^  a  web  of 
a  threefold  thread ;  G.  swilUch^  E.  twUl^ 
a  web  of  a  double  thread. 

IMxi.  Imitative  of  continued  sound. 
ON.  dynia^  dutUU^  to  resound ;  duna^  to 
thundier.  Lat  tmntre^  to  sound  as  a  bell, 
ionarey  to  thunder.    See  Dun. 

•  To  Dine.  It  dtsinare;  OFr.  dis- 
gneTy  disneTj  dignerj  Prov.  disnar,  dir- 
nar,  dinar,  *  Disnavi  me  ibi.* — Gl.  Vatic 
Quoted  by  Diez.  Diez  si^;gests  a  deriva- 
tion from  a  Lat.  decanare  (analogous  to 
devorare,  depascere),  whence  in  Fr.  might 
have  arisen  decener^  desner^  diner^  as 
from  decima — desme^  dime.  The  OFr. 
had  reciniTy  to  lunch,  from  recetnare. 

The  more  probable  derivation  however 
seems  to  me  to  be  that  from  Lat  desinere^ 
to  cease,  the  dinner  being  the  meal  taken 
at  the  noontide  cessation  from  labour. 
The  application  of  It  desinare  to  the 
sense  ot  dining  may  have  driven  it  out  of 
use  in  the  sense  of  ceasing. 

To  Ding.  To  strike,  knock,  cast  To 
ding  through^  to  pierce.  '  He  dang  him 
throw  the  body  with  ane  swerd.' — Bellen- 
den  in  Jam.  To  ding  at  the  door,  to 
knock. — P.P.  ON.  dengia,  to  hanmier; 
dengia  einum  nidr^  to  (ung  one  down. 

The  syllables  ding,  dang,  or  the  like,  are 
used  in  the  first  instance  to  represent  a 
strong  impression  on  the  ear^  and  thence 
are  transferred  to  a  violent  action,  a  heavy 
blow. 

Dingle.  A  narrow  valley,  a  glen.  A 
variety  of  dimbUy  and,  as  the  latter  was 
derived  from  dib,  expressing  a  blow  with 
a  points  instrument,  dingle  stands  in 
the  same  relation  to  dig,  ding.  The 
primary  meaning  then  would  be  a  dint, 
pit,  hoUow. 

Dingy.  Related  to  forms  like  the  G. 
dumpfigy  dead  in  sound,  musty,  damp, 
Du.  dompigy  dark,  close,  as  cringe  to  AS. 
crymbigy  crooked,  It  cangiare  to  cam- 
biarey  to  chan^.  The  ON.  dutnbay  dark- 
ness, would  give  an  AS.  dytnbig,  darkish, 
dingy.  It  may  be  considered  as  the 
analogue  of  the  Du.  donker^  G.  dunkel^ 
dark.    See  Damp,  Dim. 
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Dint. — Dent. — Dnnt.  All  imitative 
of  the  sound  of  a  blow.  To  dunt^  to 
strike  so  as  to  make  a  hollow  sound,  to 
beat,  to  palpitate. — ^Jam. 

ON.  dunkr^  dynkr,  Sw.  dunk,  a  hdlow 
sound,  as  the  boom  of  a  gun ;  dunka^  to 
beat,  to  throb,  to  knock  at  a  door ;  dunsoy 
to  strike  with  a  dull  sound,  to  £dl  heavily ; 
dunia,  to  strike,  to  shake  —  Rietz ;  Da. 
dial  dunUy  to  sound  hollow  under  the 
feet ;  dundse^  to  thump. 

Diooese.  Gr.  juMs^inc,  the  manage- 
ment of  a  household,  administration, 
function  of  a  steward,  a  province  or  juris- 
diction ;  in  ecclesiastical  matters  the  juris- 
diction of  a  bishop.  Aioucmi,  to  manage 
household  affairs,  from  oicoci  a  house. 

To  Dip. — ^Deep.  Goth,  daupjany  AS. 
dippany  Sw.  doppay  to  dip,  to  scmJl  Du. 
doppeny  doopeny  to  dip,  baptise ;  Sc  doupy 
Du.  duypeuy  to  duck  die  head.  G.  taufeHy 
to  baptise ;  It  tuffare^  to  dive  or  duck,  to 
plunge  under  water. 

Goth.  diupSy  ON.  diupry  Du.  duypy  diepy 
G.  tiefy  deep.  Lith.  dubusy  hollow,  deep 
(of  a  vessel)  ;  dubcy  dobey  a  ditch,  hole  in 
the  ground,  dubeUy  a  little  hole,  a  dimple ; 
dumbuy  dubtiy  to  be  hollow.  £.  dtdfy  a 
pool  in  a  river,  dumpy  a  deep  hole  of 
water.  Du.  domjbeny  dompeleny  to  plunge 
under  water  —  Hahna  ;  Bav.  diimp/y 
diimpfely  a  deep  hole  in  a  river. 

Bohem.  dubay  a  hole  or  cavern,  dStr/oA', 
to  stamp,  duoaiiy  to  peck,  strike  with  the 
beak. 

The  original  root  seems  to  be  the  syl- 
lable dibyduby  representing  the  sound  of  a 
blow  with  a  pointed  instrument,  and 
thence  being  applied  to  the  hollow  made 
in  the  object  struck,  or  on  the  other  hand 
to  the  sudden  motion  downwards  with 
which  the  blow  is  given.  To  dip  then  is 
to  go  suddenly  downwards,  ^nideep  de- 
signates the  quality  of  things  which  admit 
of  going  suddenly  downw^ids,  the  depth 
being  greater  as  they  admit  of  a  more 
extended  or  more  sudden  descent 

It  is  remarkable  that  as  we  have  a  root 
dig  in  the  same  sense  with  diby  the  same 
parallelism  of  the  labial  and  guttural  final 
is  found  throughout  the  series.  We  have 
Du.  duypen  and  duyckeny  to  duck  the 
head,  to  duck  under  water,  dive;  Sc. 
doup  in  the  same  sense  as  tiie  £.  duck; 
G.  taufeny  to  baptise,  taucheny  to  dip  or 
dive  ;  £.  dimble  and  dingle,  a  glen ;  Du. 
domSeny  G.  tunkeny  to  dip. 

Diphthong^.  Gr.  HfBoyyocj  having  a 
twofold  sound  ;  Myyo^y  articulate  sound. 

Diploma. — ^Diplomatic.  Gr.  ^irXw^a, 
Lat  tUpionuiy  an  authoritative  document, 
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licence,  charter,  from  AirX^,  to  double, 
because  in  the  form  of  folded  tablets. 
Dire,  Lat  dtrus,  cruel,  dreadful 
Birgei  A  funeral  service;  from  Ps. 
5,  V.  8.  *  Dirige  Domine  Deus  meus  in 
conspectu  tuo  vitam  meam,'  repeated  in 
the  anthem  used  on  such  occasions. — 
Jam. 

Tbefrerewol  to  the  </tnr/r  if  the  cors  is  fat. 
P6litical  Songs,  332,  Cam.  See 

In  old  Sc  dreQ^^  dirgy. 

I>irlL— BqS.  a  dagger.  Sc.  durk, 
G.  dolchj  Sw.  dolk,  a  dagger.  Bohem. 
tuUg^  a  spear  (spiculum),  tuiich,  a  dagger. 
Magy.  tclniy  to  thrust  ;  Russ.  tolkaf, 
tolhtufy  to  give  a  blow,  strike,  knock; 
Bohem.  tUtuk^  a  pestle.  Fris.  dulg^  dolge^ 
dolcky  a  wound.  —  Epkema.  The  inter- 
change of  an  /  and  r  before  a  final  gut- 
tural is  verv  conunon.  Comp.  Dan.  dial. 
smilke  and  kilcke^  corresponding  to  E. 
imxrk  and  ibVit^Junge  ;  Outzen.  OFr. 
>wrjf  for  pculpe. — Roquef. 

•Dirl  Dryte  or  doonge,  merda, 
stercus.  —  Pr.  Pm.  To  driie^  cacare, 
egererc— Cath.  Ang.  in  Way.  ON.  drit, 
excrement.  G.,  Du.  dreck^  excrement, 
filth,  mud,  dirt. 

The  radical  sense  of  the  word  is  simply 
a  lamp,  what  ^aills  in  sepjarate  portions. 
Banff,  treetUy  to  fall  in  drops,  to  trickU. 
E.  tratiUsy  irottUsy  treadles^  the  dung  of 
^^x^  goats,  hares,  &c.  Du.  drotel^ 
dreuid  pilula  stercoraria.  Banff,  turd^  a 
dot  of  excrement,  is  radically  identical 
vith  inversion  of  the  r.  In  the  same 
way  E.  crottleSy  lumpv  dung,  may  be  com- 
}>aied  with  croUy  a  clod,  and  Du.  krottey 
dirt  sticking  to  the  bottom  of  clothes,  Fr. 
crotUy  dirt. 

I>i«-,I>i-,  before  an  f,2>if-.  From  Gr. 
^  (Sanscr.  dvisy  Lat.  bts)y  twice,  in  two 
parts,  separately.  In  composition  it  im- 
plies separation  from  the  thing  signified 
by  the  word  with  which  it  is  compounded, 
and  hence  negation,  opposition. 

Disaster.  Fr.  desastrty  It  disastro, 
an  evil  chance,  something  brought  about 
by  an  evfl  influence  of  the  stars.  Prov. 
^troTy  to  cause  by  the  influence  of  the 
stars ;  astruCy  Lat.  astrosuSy  fortunate ; 
^enastrey  good  fortune ;  desastrey  misfor- 
tune.— Diez. 

To  Disoard.  Sp.  descartavy  to  throw 
cards  out  of  one's  hand  at  certain  games ; 
bence  to  put  aside,  reject. 

BiaeipM. — Discipline.  Lat  discipu- 
luSf  disdplinay  from  discoy  I  learn. 

Discomfit.  Fr.  disconfirey  -fity  to  over- 
throw, defeat  Lat.  conficioy  to  bring  to- 
getheTi  to  make  up.    See  -feet 
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Discreet.— Discretion.  Fr.  discrety 
discemin|^,  prudent ;  Lat  discemOy  -ere" 
tuniy  to  discern ;  discreiioy  separation,  se- 
lection. 

Discrepancy.  Lat.  crepOy  to  creak, 
make  a  noise ;  discrepOy  to  be  out  of 
tune,  sound  inharmomously,  thence,  to 
disagree. 

Discriminate.  Lat  discrimeny  se- 
paration, distinction.    See  -cem. 

Disgiist.  Fr.  desgousty  ddgoi^ty  from 
\jiX,  pistusy  taste. 

Dish. — Disk.  Lat.  discuSy  a  quoit  or 
flat  circle  of  stone,  wood,  or  metal ; 
hence,  a  dish  ;  Gr.  iivKogy  a  quoit,  a  tray. 
G.  tiscA,  a  table. 

Disheveled.  Fr.  deschevelery  to  put 
the  hair  out  of  order.  Fr,  cheveuxy  Lat, 
capillay  the  hair. 

Dismal.  Swiss  dusenty  dark,  thick, 
misty,  downhearted,  Bav.  dusy  dusaniy 
dusigy  dusmigy  dull  (not  shining),  still, 
cloudy.  Dan.  dial.  dusMy  dussenty  slum- 
ber. DasyHy  or  in  Pynson's  edition, 
dasmyHy  or  missyn  as  eyne,  caligo. — Pr. 
Pm.  Swab,  disselfiy  disenuriy  dusemefiy 
dismeny  dusmeriy  to  speak  low,  dosen^ 
dosmeHy  to  slumber. 

The  primary  image  is  a  low  sound, 
then  dull  in  colour,  dark,  overcast,  un- 
cheerfiil. 

Dismay.  Sp.  desmayOy  3.  swoon,  faint- 
ing-fit, decay  of  strength,  dismay;  des- 
mayary  to  faint,  to  be  faint-hearted,  to 
discourage,  frighten.    See  Amaze. 

To  Disparages.  From  "LaX.pary  equal, 
arises  Yx^paragty  equalitv  of  birth  or  in 
blood,  (and  hence)  kinchred,  parentage, 
lineage. — Cot  Hence  to  di^aragSy  to 
match  a  person  with  one  of  inferior  birth 
and  condition,  and  in  modem  usage  to 
speak  slightingly  of  one,  to  put  him  lower 
in  estimation. 

Dispatch.  It  imptuciarey  to  impeach, 
encumber,  hinder ;  dispacciarey  to  dis- 
patch, rid  or  free. — Fl.  Fr.  empeschery 
to  hinder,  impeach,  pester ;  despeschery  to 
rid,  send  away  quiddy,  discharge. — Cot 
Diez  would  derive  the  words  from  Lat. 
impingerey  in  the  sense  of  fastening 
something  troublesome  upon  one,  through 
the  suppled  frequentative  forms  impac-' 
tarey  impacHare*  More  probably  from 
the  GaeL  b(Ky  stop,  hindramce,  restraint ; 
bacaily  obstruction.  Lat.  repaguldy  bars, 
restraints,  fastening^.  Prov.  empatgy  eni- 
pctchdy  empaitay  obstacle,  hindrance ;  em" 
paichaTy  empaitary  empazary  empechaVy 
to  embarrass  ;  the  converse  of  which,  to 
dispatch y  is  to  remove  a  hindrance. 
Dispense. — ^Dispensation.    Lat  dis- 
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penso^  to  pay  out  money,  to  manage  an 
mcome;  to  dispense  with^  to  manage 
without    See  Spend. 

Dispene.    See  -sperse. 

To  Display.  OFr.  despioyer^  It  dis- 
piegare^  spiegare^  to  unfold,  from  Lat. 
plicare,  to  foM. 

To  Dispute.  Lat.  disputarey  to  cast 
up  a  stmi,  compute,  to  examine  and  dis- 
cuss a  subject  In  modem  language  the 
term  is  applied  to  hostile  discussion  of  a 
subject  with  another  person. 

Disseminate.  To  sow  here  and  there. 
Lat.  senurty  seed. 

Dissertation.  Lat  dissero^  'Sertum^ 
to  set  asunder,  to  discuss;  dissertOy  to 
explain^  debate,  discuss.    See  -sert 

bissident.  Lat  dissideo^  to  sit  apart, 
to  disagree. 

Dissipate.  Lat  dUsipare^  to  scatter. 
The  obs.  sipo  or  supo  signified  to  cast — 
Festus. 

DistafC  The  staff  on  which  the  flax 
was  fastened,  in  spinning.  P1.D.  diesse^ 
Ditmarsh  dieSy  the  bunch  of  flax  on  the 
distaff ;  E.  disd.  dise^  to  supply  the  staff 
with  flax.    I  dysyn  a  dystatte. — Palsgr. 

The  term  ma^  be  a  modification  of  the 
root  appearing  m  Gael  dos^  a  bush,  clus- 
ter, tint,  lock  of  hair,  £.  tussock^  a  tuft 
of  gras^,  Bav.  doschen^  duschen^  dosieriy 
a  bush,  tuft,  tasseL  On  the  other  hand, 
the  thread  drawn  down  from  the  stock  of 
flax  on  the  distaff  may  be  compared  to 
the  stream  of  milk  drawn  from  an  ani- 
mal's udder,  and  thus  the  term  may  be 
identical  with  the  Sw.  diss^  a  teat,  dissa^ 
to  suck.  We  sx>eak  of  blood  spinning 
from  a  vein. 

Distich.  Gr.  iumx'K  (^'Cy  SLnd  trrixot, 
a  row,  verse),  in  two  rows  or  lines. 

Distin^uisli.— Distinction.  LaLtdis- 
tinpiOy  -nctum^  properly  to  mark  with 
pomts  ;  Gr.  vriluy  to  prick ;  ffriyfMy  a 
prick  or  spot ;  Lat  insHgOy  instinguOy  to 
prick  one  on,  to  stimulate. 

Distrain.— Distress.-— District.  From 
Lat  stringerey  to  strain,  to  draw  tight, 
MidLat  distrin^ere  (whence  Fr.  dis- 
traindre  and  £.  aisirain)  was  used  in  the 
sense  of  exercising  severity  upon,  cor- 
recting, and  especuilly  in  that  of  compel- 
ling or  constramlng  a  person  to  do  some- 
thing by  the  exaction  of  a  pledge  or  by 
fine  or  imprisonment  '  £t  liceat  illi  eos 
distringere  ad  justitias  faciendas.' — Hist 
Fr.  in  Due.  *  Et  ce  qui  est  dessus  devis^ 
fut  fait  et  establi  pour  destraindre  les 
gens  k  venir  faire  droit  en  la  cour.' — 
Assi&  HierosoL  In  this  sense  we  still 
speak  of  distraining  for  rent,  when  we 
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seize  the  goods  of  a  tenant,  in  order  to 
compel  him  to  pay  the  rent 

The  pledge  or  the  fine  exacted  was 
termed  districHoy  distress,  and  the  same 
name  was  sometimes  given  to  the  right 
of  exercising  judicial  authority.  ^  Dis- 
trictio  quoque  villas  ad  ecdesiam  perdne- 
bit,  ita  ut  Godescalcus — qui  advocatus 
est  ejusdem  allodii,  medietatem  ipsius 
districiionis  de  Ecdesii  teneat' — Charta 
ann.  1 124.  But  the  right  of  exercising 
such  authority,  as  weU  as  the  territory 
over  which  it  was  exercised,  were  more 
commonly  termed  districtusy  It.  distreUOy 
OFr.  destroicty  E.  district.  *  Maneantque 
sub  judicio  et  districtu  vestro.'— Bulla 
Bonifacii  ann.  1033.  'Qui  allodium  ven- 
diderit,  districtum  et  jurisdictionem  Im- 
peratoris  vendere  non  praesumat' — Lib. 
Feod.  'Et  totum  districtum  ejusdem 
insulae  cum  tot&  justitii  dedi  eis.' — Cbarta 
aniL  983.  'Praedictum  fiimum  et  dis- 
trictum  ejusdem  fumi,'  L  e.  the  soke  of 
the  oven,  or  right  of  compelling  the  te- 
nants to  resort  to  it  for  the  purpose  of 
baking;-— Due. 

To  jDit.— Ditch.  To  dit  is  to  stop 
an  orifice.  '  Dit  your  mouth  with  your 
meat' — Sc.  proverb.  AS.  dittany  to  stop. 
ON.  dittay  to  stop  chinks.  From  dot^^, 
lump,  as  the  notion  of  stopping  an  orifice 
is  commonly  expressed  by  r^erence  to 
the  bunch  of  materials  thrust  into  tbe 
opening.  See  Dam.  Du.  dodd£y  a  tap, 
stopper,  plug. — KiL  Dan.  diaL  doty  a 
stopper.  N.  dotty  a  bunch,  a  lump; 
dyttdy  to  stop  a  hole. 

Another  modification  of  the  word  is 
ditchyQrdichey\osK.yx^or^M^  Auble 
is  diched  when  the  dirt  has  insinuated 
itself  into  the  grain  of  the  wood. — Baker, 
Northampt  GL  Bav.  datscheHy  detschcHy 
dotscheny  to  press  down  something  soft ; 
datschy  &C.,  a  mess  of  something  soft, 
kue-datschy  cow-dung. — Schm. 

Ditch.    See  Dike. 

Ditto.  A  term  from  the  language  of 
book-keeping.  It  detto  (Lat  dictum)^ 
said,  aforesaid. 

Ditty.  OFr.  dicty  dicUy  eUtUy  recita- 
tion of  an  adventure,  story,  poem,  work 
of  imagination. — Roquef.  Lat  dUerty 
dictuniy  to  say. 

Then  said  I,  thus  it  faUeth  me  to  oesse 
Eithir  to  rime  or  ditus  for  to  make. 

Chaucer,  Belle  Dame  sans  merd 

Dinretio.    See  Urine. 

Divan.  Pers.  diwdn^  a  collection  of 
writings,  register,  account-book;  board 
of  accounts,  custom-house  (It  dogMOy 
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Fr.  douane)^  council,  senate ;  council- 
chamber^  raised  seat. 

To  BxvB.  AS.  deofan,  dufan  {dy/de, 
dofaijj  to  piiinge  in  water,  duck,  dive ; 
CM.  dyfa^  deyfh  ^  cliP)  stick  down  into. 
Du.  duipeny  to  dude  the  bead. — KiL 
Dan.  duvty  to  pitch,  as  a  ship  meeting 
the  waves;  duve  sij^y  to  duck,  bow  the 
head.  It  tuffare^  to  duck  or  plunge 
nnder  water. 

A  parallel  series  with  a  final  guttural 
is  seen  in  Du.  duiken^  Bav.  ducken,  to 
duck,  bow,  dive;  Sw.  dyka^  6.  tauchen^  to 
dive.    See  Dip. 

Divide.— BiTision.  laX.  druidOy^suniy 
separate,  cut  in  parts;  dividuus^  what 
may  be  divided. 

Divine.  Lat.  divinusy  belonging  to 
God ;  diviy  Gods.  Gr.  SioQ,  godlike.  The 
Lat  dtvimu  was  applied  to  a  prophet  or 
soothsayer,  one  conversant  with  divine 
matters,  as  in  modem  times  the  term  is 
applied  to  a  clergyman.  Hence  dwinare, 
to  divme,  foreteU,  prophesy,  foresee,  then 
toencss. 

Iniiy.  AS.  dj^stg'y  dysliCy  foolish ;  PLD. 
dust^f  dasigy  gidoy,  dizzy,  diisig  weder, 
hazy  weather ;  Dan.  disie^  hxiy ;  Du. 
duysigy  doisigy  stupid,  giddy,  stunned ; 
\disuy  to  stun.  '  Etouidir,  to  astonish, 
^^,  amaze.' — Cotgr.  Bav.  dusen^  dU" 
siln,  dussiltiy  to  be  still,  to  slumber,  to  be 
giddy ;  dasigy  submissive,  tame  ;  dausigy 
d^gt  dull,  foolish.  E.  to  dazty  to  stupefy, 
benum ;  dasyd  or  bedasydy  vertiginosus. 

-Pr.  Pm.  To  dozetiy  dosen^  to  stupefy 
«ith  a  bk)w  or  otherwise,  to  lose  power 
^  liie,  benum,  become  torpid. — ^Jam. 
ox.  dosy  dasy  languor,  lassitude.  Hann 
^ggr  i  don,  he  lies  in  a  faint  Dan.  dosy 
drowsiness,  dosty  to  doze,  to  mope. 

To    Do.  OHG.      dUOHy    tUOHy  .G.     thuHy 

P«.  doeHy  to  do. 

It  is  often  said  that  tlo  in  the  inquiry 
^fter  a  person's  health  is  properly  the  Sc. 
dow^  Du.  doogiHy  deugerty  0.  taugerty  to 
be  able  ox  good  for,  to  avail,  to  thrive ; 
wt  there  is  no  need  of  such  a  supposi- 
tion. We  ask  how  a  thing  does,  mean- 
mg,how  does  it  perform  the  office  ex- 
pected of  it,  and  Uieword  is  used  in  a 
my  similar  sense  in  the  inquiry.  How 
do  you  do?— How  do  you  get  on?  How 
do  you  perform  the  offices  of  life  ?  It  is 
a  simnfe  translation  of  the  OFr.  Com- 
°^cntie£utes-vous? 

Ptis  U  a  dit  par  grant  doa^or, 
Sire,  oomment  le  iaites-vos? 
I>uiie,  bien,  dit  le  Seffretains. 

Fab.  et  Contes.  z.  245. 

'David  demanded  of  him  how  Joab 
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didy  and  how  the  people  didy  and  how 
the  war  prospered.'  In  the  Livre  des 
Rois  :  £  David — enquist  cume  Joab  le 
fisty  e  li  poples,  e  coment  1/  Ufeissent  del 
siege — and  how  they  got  on  with  the 
si^e. 

Socile.— Doctor. — ^Dootrine.— Docu- 
ment. Lat  doceoy  doctuniy  to  teach,  do- 
cilisy  easy  to  be  taught ;  doctoTy  a  teacher, 
doctrinoy  what  is  taught,  documentuniy 
that  by  which  one  is  taught 

Dock.  I.  G.  dockey  a  bundle,  bunch 
of  thread,  knot  of  cords^  baluster,  plug, 
stopple,  a  short  thick  piece  of  anything. 
Fns.  dok.  a  small  bundle,  ball  of  twine, 
bunch  of  straw.  It.  toccoy  a  scrap,  cob. 
collop,  cut  or  shive,  viz.  of  bread  and 
cheese. — FL  W.  iocy  that  is  short  or 
abrupt ;  tocytiy  a  short  piece ;  tociOy  to 
reduce  to  a  short  bit,  to  curtail,  explain- 
ing the  £.  docky  to  reduce  to  a  stump,  to 
cut  short.  ON.  dockTy  a  short  stumpy 
taiL  The  term  dock  is  applied  to  sevend 
plants  having  leaves  broad  in  proportion 
to  their  length,  as  sour-docky  sorrel,  ^r- 
docky  huiUr-dock  (Du.  docke-blaedereny 
petasites),  as.  ea-docky  Swab,  wasser- 
dockUirty  the  water-lily.  Another  appli- 
cation of  the  term  is  to  the  rump  of  an 
animal,  butt  end  of  a  tree,  the  thick  end. 
— HaL 

Docky  like  other  words  signifying  a 
lump,  is  probably  derived  from  the  no- 
tion of  knocking.  Du.  docktfiy  dare 
pugnos,  ingerere  verbera. — KiL  It  toC" 
carCy  to  knock.    Compare  dumpy  to  beat 

3 [am.),  with  dumpy;  dunchy  to  oeat,  with 
unchy  one  who  is  short  and  thick — Jam. ; 
to  punchy  to  strike,  with  punchy y  short 
and  thick,  &c 

Dock.  2.  The  ca^e  in  a  court  of  jus- 
tice in  which  a  criimnal  is  placed  at  his 
trial    Flemish  dockCy  a  bird-cage. — KiL 

Dock.  3.  An  inclosed  basin  for  re- 
pairing ships.  A  pond  where  the  water 
IS  kept  out  by  great  flood-gates  till  the 
ship  IS  built  or  repaired,  but  are  opened 
to  let  in  the  water  to  float  or  launch  her. 
—B. 

Both  in  this  sense  and  in  that  of  a  cage 
the  meaning  is  probably  to  be  explained 
throu£[h  the  notion  of  stopping  up,  hem- 
ming in,  confining.  The  6.  aockcy  signi- 
fying primarily  a  bunch,  is  applied  to  the 
tap  by  which  the  water  of  a  nsh-pond  is 
kept  in  or  let  ofil — ^Adelung.  Hence  the 
name  seems  to  have  been  transferred  to 
a  naval  dock,  the  essential  provision  of 
which  is  the  power  of  keeping  in  or  shut- 
ting out  the  water  by  an  analogous  con- 
trivance, though  on  a  greatly  magnified 
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scale.  Clausa,  eyn  cluse  (a  sluice  or 
flood-gate),  iock;  i.  q.  docke^  obturamen- 
tum  piscinae. — Dief.  Sup.    See  Dam. 

From  signifying  the  plug  or  sluice  by 
which  the  flow  of  water  is  regulated,  the 
word  is  applied  to  the  dam  of  which  the 
sluice  forms  part,  and  generally  to  the 
dam  or  bank  of  a  ditch  or  artificial  piece 
of  water,  to  the  conduit  through  which 
the  water  flows  away,  to  a  spout,  gutter, 
watercoturse.  In  the  former  sense  we 
have  Prov.  doga^douva^  Fr.  douve^douhe, 
a  bank.  ^  Douvam  sive  aggerem  dicti 
fossati.'  '  Qui  a  douhe^  il  a  foss^,'  who- 
ever possesses  the  bank,  he  has  the  ditch. 
In  the  sense  of  a  conduit ;  '  fossas  in  cir- 
cuitu  basilicas  fieri  jussit  ne  forte  dogis 
occultis  lymphae  deducerentur  in  fontem.' 
— Gregory  of  Tours  in  Diez. 

In  It  we  have  doccia^  3.  mill-dam,  a 
spout,  gutter ;  Sp.  daguauchoy  a  rush  of 
water,  watercourse  ;  It  docciare^  to  spout, 
to  let  water  run  with  some  force  upon 
one's  head  for  to  cleanse  and  wash  it,  as 
they  use  in  Italy. — Fl.  Whence  the 
modem  e.  douche^  a  bath  taken  by  pour- 
ing water  firom  a  height  on  the  patient 

In  the  sense  of  a  water-conduit  we  find 
dosxa  {docciay  dozza^  ^sfaccioUttOyfasso- 
letto)  in  a  passage  misunderstood  by 
Carpentier.  '  Statutum  est  quod  canalis 
de  S.  Catharina— ducatur  tantum  per  dos- 
zam,  quae  est — sub  fimdo  circae  (by  the 
culvert  which  is  under  the  bottom  of  the 
ditch),  et  quod  terralium  et  ripa  dictae 
circae  claudatur  in  totum  usque  ad  dic- 
tam  dozzatn  ita  quod  nulla  ruptura  sit  in 
dicto  terralio,  et  a  latere  foras  dictae 
circae  in  capite  dozza  possit  fieri  una 
clusa  alta  (a  deep  sluice,  or  flood-gate,  at 
the  head  of  the  culvert)  super  dictam 
dozzam{  &c. 

The  sense  of  stopping  up  is  expressed 
by  the  same  root  in  me  Finnish  lan- 
guages. Fin.  tukkoy  a  lump,  bunch, 
tuft ;  tukkia,  to  stop  an  orifice  ;  tuket,  a 
stopper,  the  condition  of  being  shut  up  ; 
tukkutay  to  be  stopped  up,  to  stagnate, 
as  water.  Magy.  augniy  to  stufi" ;  dugasz^ 
a  stopper,  bung. 

Docket.  A  small  piece  of -paper  or 
parchment,  containing  the  heads  of  a 
large  writing. — B.  A  shred,  or  piece. — 
Hsd.  A  diminutive  of  dock^  in  the  ori- 
gvpal  sense,  w.  tocyn^  a  small  piece,  or 
slip,  a  ticket. 

Dod.  Synonymous  in  several  of  its 
senses  with  Dock.  Fris.  doddj  daddCy  a 
lump,  dump,  bunch. — Outzen.  Sc.  dawd^ 
a  lunch,  lump.  Du.  dot^  a  bunch  of 
twisted  thread. — Halma. 
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To  dod  is  to  reduce  to  a  \ane^^  to  cat 
off  excrescences,  to  curtaiL  Daddyn  trees 
or  herbs,  or  other  like,  decomo,  capola 
DoddydjWiiboyxthonis,  Doddyd^zstx^xs^ 
decomatus,  mutilus. — Pr.  Pm.  Dcddy^ 
low  in  stature,  like  a  lump.  Fr.  dodu,  fat, 
plump,  full-bodied.— Cot  Doddy-paU^ 
or  doddy-poll^  is  eauivalent  to  Uod-iead, 
or  numskully  Joboer-noll,  lump-headed. 
Fris.  doddy  a  sunpleton.  Du.  aois-kep^  a 
blockhead. — Halma. 

Bod.— Dodder.  Sc.  dad^  a  slam ;  to 
fall,  or  clap  down  forcibly,  and  with  noise. 
He  fell  with  a  dcul. — Jam.  Hence  dad^ 
a  lump,  lai^e  piece,  synonymous  with 
dod.  Sc.  dod,  to  jog.  To  dad^  to  shake, 
to  strike.— Hal.  To  dodder^  diddtr, 
dither y  to  shake,  to  tremble;  doddered, 
shaken,  shattered.  A  doddered  oak,  a 
shattered  oak.  A  dodderel,  or  poUard,  is 
from  dod  in  the  other  sense  of  the  term, 
to  poll,  or  cut  short. 

Dod^.  To  dodge,  to  jog,  to  move 
quickly  to  and  fro,  to  deceive  by  a  rapid 
turn.  Sc.  datchy  to  jog,  to  shake ;  dodd, 
to  jog ;  to  dadiUnvn,  to  fall  or  clap  down 
with  a  noise ;  to  dad,  to  dash,  to  bang ; 
dady  dawdy  a  lump,  laige  piece  of  any- 
thing. Swiss  datschy  dotsck,  a  blow  with 
the  open  hand ;  something  broad  and 
flat  like  a  soft  substance  tlu-own  on  the 
ground ;  datschnasey  a  squabnose ;  ddtsck, 
die  noise  of  a  blow  or  the  blow  itsdf, 
clap,  smack. 

Doe.  Lat  damoy  6.  dam,  AS.  da,  Dan. 
dody  fallow-deer ;  It  daino  as  £.  doe,  the 
female  of  the  same  kind.  Gael  dawik, 
an  ox,  a  stag. 

Dogr.  ON.  doggry  Du.  dog^y  a  large 
dog.  The  uprights  in  front  of  the  iron 
bars  on  which  the  logs  in  a  fireplace 
rest,  are  called  dogs,  in  S^'ss  feuer-kund^ 
probably  from  the  resemblance  to  a  dog 
sitting  on  its  haunches ;  in  PoL  and  Lith. 
wilkiy  a  wolf.  ON.  sUia  vid  doggy  to  sit 
up  in  bed. 

Dogrgrel.    Pitifiil  poetry. 

Now  swiche  a  rime  the  devil  I  betedie, 
This  may  wel  be  depe  rime  dogtrtl  quod  be. 

Chaucer,  ProL  Melibeus. 

Dogma.— Dogmatia  Gr.  ^iw,  an 
authoritative  sentence,  a  decree,  from 
iot^tty  to  think,  judge,  dbcfi,  it  seems 
good,  M6traiy'  it  has  been  roolved,  de- 
creed. 

Doiley.  A  small  napkin  used  at  des- 
sert, said  to  be  derived  from  the  name  of 
a  dealer  by  whom  they  were  introduced. 

The  stores  are  very  low,  Sir,  some  Dfilty  pet- 
ticoats and  manteaus  we  have,  and  half  a  doxn 
pain  of  laoed  shoes.— Dryden,  Kind  Keeper. 
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There  is,  however,  a  singular  resem- 
blance to  Du.  dwaeUy  dweUy  a  towel; 
Swiss  dwaheli^  a  napkm. 

*  Doitb  Du.  duit^  the  smallest  coin, 
the  lifth  part  of  a  guilder.  It  is  also  used 
in  the  more  general  sense  of  a  particle  or 
least  bit  Hij  gelijkt  hem  op  een'  duii  : 
he  resembles  him  to  a  hair. — Bomhoff. 
It  is  used  in  Yorkshire  synonymous  with 
moity  a  mote  or  atom.  '  There  was  now- 
ther  head  nor  hair  on't,  moit  nor  ddiy 
every  fraction  had  disappeared. — ^Whitby 
Gloss.  Analogous  forms  are  seen  in  dot^ 
jot^  tot  J  representing  probably  in  the  first 
instance  a  slight  utterance,  then  a  slight 
movement,  a  particle  or  small  portion  of 
bodfly  substance.  So  Gr.  ypv,  a  slight 
sound,  a  least  bit ;  ovik  ypv,  not  a  syllable, 
not  a  bit  It  is  remarkable  also  that  ypv, 
according  to  Suidas,  like  doit  and  mite^ 
was  used  as  the  name  of  a  small  coin.  It 
nonfare  fu  motto  fu  tottOy  not  to  let  one's 
breath  be  heard,  not  to  stir.  As  motto 
cone^nds  to  moity  so  totto  to  doit. 
See  Mote,  Mite. 

-dole.— Dole. — DoleftU.  Sc.  dulty 
dool,  grief;  to  sing  dool^  to  lament — 
Jam.  Lat  dolere^  to  grieve ;  It  duoloy 
^^/btf,  pain,  grief ;  Fr.  deuil^  mourning. 
Ir.  doilbhy  doilfty  dark,  gloomy,  sorrowful, 
mournful ;  doilbheaSy  doilgheasy  affliction, 
sorrow ;  Gael  doilleir^  aim,  dark  ;  duil- 
bkearra  (Ir.  duiibkif),  sad,  anxious,  me- 
lancholy. The  opposites  to  these  last 
are  iotUHry  bright,  clear,  and  suilbkiry 
cheerful,  joyful,  constructed  with  the 
panicle  j-^  equivalent  to  the  Gr.  (v,  as  the 
ibrmer  series  with  the  particle  do  equiv- 
alent to  the  Gr.  ivQ.  See  Dear,  Dark. 
In  like  manner  GaeL  dolas^  woe,  grief ; 
soiasy  solace,  comfort  The  idea  of  dark- 
ness is  always  connected  with  that  of 
grief  aikl  melancholy.  £.  dial  dowly^ 
dingy,  colourless,  dolefuL — ^HaL 

Sole.    2.  A  portion,  or  lot    See  DeaL 

Bole.  3.  DoleSy  dools^  slips  of  pasture 
left  between  furrows  of  ploughed  lands. 
— B.  '  Cursed  be  he  that  translateth  the 
bounds  and  doies  of  his  neighbour.' — 
Injunction  19  Eliz.  in  Brand's  Pop.  Ant 
A  dole-meadow  is  a  meadow  in  which  the 
shares  of  different  proprietors  are  marked 
\pf  doles  or  landmarks.  Now  the  simplest 
division  of  property  would  be  a  stnp  of 
turf  left  unploughed.  P1.D.  doUy  a  small 
ditch  with  the  sod  turned  up  beside  it  for 
a  landmark;  uutdoUfiy  so  to  mark  the 
division  xA  properties  with  a  rid^e  and 
furrow. — BreuL  Wtb.  The  word  is  pro- 
bably at  bottom  identical  with  w.  twlly  a 

pit,  Bohem.  dul^  a  pit,  ditch ;  then  (as 
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the  ditch  and  bank  are  made  by  flinging 
on  the  one  side  the  earth  taken  up  mm 
the  other)  applied  both  to  ridge  and  fur- 
row, and  subsequently  appropriated  to 
either  as  accidental  circumstances  might 
determine.  We  find  the  same  duplicity 
of  meaning  in  dike;  and  mote^  the  term 
by  which  we  designate  the  ditch  of  a 
castle,  signifies  in  It  the  moimd  on  which 
the  castle  is  built 

DoUy  a  boundary  mark,  either  a  post 
or  a  mound  of  earth,  a  lump  of  anything. 
— HaL  Doely  a  butt,  or  mound  of  turf 
for  archers  to  shoot  at. — KiL  Dooly  doUy 
the  goal  in  a  game  of  football,  &c.-^Tam. 

Doll.  Properly  a  bunch  of  rags.  Fris. 
doky  G.  dockey  a  little  bundle,  as  of  thr&ul, 
a  wisp  of  straw,  also  a  doll ;  Swab. 
dockUy  a  doll ;  dokkeleUy  to  play  with  a 
doU.  Banff,  dolly  a  ilai^e  lump  of  any*- 
thing. 

So  in  Fin.  nukkay  a  flock,  rag,  patch  ; 
nukkiy  nuket^  a  doll,  pupa  lusoria  puella- 
rum  ex  panniculis. 

If  I  were  mad  I  should  foimt  my  son. 
Or  madly  think  a  babe  o/eJouts  were  he. 

K.John. 

Dollar.  Du.  dalerj  6.  thaler.  Said 
to  be  so  named  from  having  been  struck 
at  Joachimsthal  in  Bohemia. 

DolorouB.  See  Dole.  Lat  doleo,  to 
grieve  ;  dolory  grief,  pain. 

Dolt.  Swab,  daldey  daltery  dodUy 
dalUy  dohUy  dallebatschy  dallewatsck, 
dalpCy  dalpeTy  a  foolish,  awkward,  clumsy 
person ;  aalpichty  talkickty  clumsv,  clown- 
ish ;  daipeUy  talkefiy  to  handle  awkwardly ; 
G.  tolpely  a  dolt,  blockhead.  Bav.  dalkeUy 
to  work  in  sticky,  doughy  materials; 
verdalketiy  to  blot,  dawb,  do  a  thing  un- 
skilfully, spoil  by  awkwardness  ;  dalkendy 
dalkety  sticky,  awkward ;  der  dalky  the 
awkward  person. — SchmeL 

Dome. — ^Domestic. — Domicile.  Lat. 
domus,  a  house.  Gr.  Mfiocf  ^w/ui.  It  is 
doubtful  how  the  term  dome  came  to  be 
applied  to  a  cupola  or  vaulted  roof.  A 
cathedral  is  in  It.  duomOy  in  G.  domy  and 
a  dome  may  be  so  called  because  it  was 
the  ornament  of  a  cathedral  church.  A 
church  in  general  was  called  domus  Deiy 
the  house  of  God,  and  probably  the  name 
was  given  to  a  cathedral  church  par  ex- 
cellence. On  the  other  hand  we  find  that 
the  Gr.  tofia  was  used  for  a  roof.  ^Doma 
in  Orientalibus  provinciis  ipsum  dicitur 
quod  apud  Latinos  tectum,  m  Palsestina 
enim  et  iEgypto — ^non  habente  in  tectis 
culmina  sed  aomatay  quae  Romae  vel  So- 
laria, vel  Maeniana  vocant,  id  est,  plana 
tecta  quae  transversis  trabibus  sustentan- 
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tur.' — St  Jerome  in  Due.  ^/mi,  tectum. 
— Gloss.  Gr.  Lat  Ibid. 

The  word  domus  is  commonly  derived 
from  the  Gr.  ikp^^  to  build,  but  this  I  be- 
lieve is  putting  the  cart  before  the  horse. 
The  form  with  the  narrow  vowel  is  com- 
monly the  derivative,  and  fckvoiuu  is  de- 
rived from  v^voc,  labour,  deem  from  docm^ 
and  not  vice  versa.  We  have  then  the 
most  natural  derivation  for  the  word  sig- 
nifying a  dwelling,  in  the  notion  of  a 
hearth  or  fire-place. 

The  Fin.  sawUy  signifying  smoke,  is 
applied  in  the  second  place  to  a  house, 
household,  family  living  in  a  house,  and 
in  like  manner  the  w.  mwg,  smoke,  is 
identical  with  Bret  moug  or  mogj  a  fire, 
hearth,  household,  house,  while  a  deriva- 
tive moged  is  in  the  latter  dialect  used  for 
smoke.  In  like  manner  PoL  dym  (radic- 
ally identical  with  9v^6q  and  fumus)  is 
rendered  smoke,  cottage,  house,  while  the 
form  dom  is  also  used  in  the  latter  sense. 

Bohem.  dym^  smoke ;  dum^  a  house ;  Lith. 

dumasy  smoke.    In  a  rude  state  of  society 

the  hearth  is  almost  universally  taken  as 

a  type  of  the  family  shelter  or  bouse. 

The  census  includes  those  provinces  beyond 
the  frontiers  dependant  on  the  empire,  wkick  are 
numberibi  ^  fireplaces  or  houus. — Population  of 
China,  Amer.  Orient.  Soc. 

Feu.  famille,  habitation,  domicile. — Ro- 
quet. 

The  G.  rauchy  smoke,  is  tropically  used 
for  a  dwelling-house.  Rauck  und  Brot 
kaben,  to  have  his  own  dwelling  and  food. 
— ^Adelung.  It  fumanUy  house,  family. 
'£t  facere  dare  in  perpetuum  promise- 
runt  sex  Lucences  pro  FumanUy  qui 
parium  boum  habuerint' — Carp,  in  v. 
Fumans. 

In  z68o  so  many  families  pjerished  for  want 
that  for  sdx  miles  in  a  well-inhabited  extent* 
within  the  year  there  was  not  a  smoke  remaining. 
—Jam.' 

Sw.  roek^  smoke,  also  domicilium,  focus.' 
— Ihre. 

Domiziion. — ^Domaixi.  Lat.  dominusj 
SL  lord,  must  probablv  be  explained  from 
domus,  the  man  of  the  house,  master  of 
the  house. 

Domino.  Sp.  domind,  Fr.  domino,  a 
kind  of  hood,  worn  by  canons,  and  hence 
a  fashion  of  veil  worn  by  women  that 
mourn. — Cot  N  ow  applied  to  a  masque- 
rade dress. 

Donation,  -done.  Lat.  ^fv,  to  give ; 
doHum^  a  gift ;  dono,  to  make  a  gift ; 
condono,  to  present,  remit,  forgive. 

Doom. — ^To  Deemu  Goth,  doms,  jude- 
ment  \  domjan^  as.  deman^  to  distinguish| 
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think,  judge,  deem.  Litb.  dumd^  nuod, 
thought,  opinion ;  dumdH,  to  be  of 
opinion,  to  have  in  the  mind;  apsidu- 
mdtiy  to  remember. 

Let  dohmahty  Russ.  dumaf,  to  think,  4 
to  be  of  opinion.  Gr.  Ovfi^,  breath,  life, 
soul,  mind,  thought,  resolve.  The  ulti- 
mate meaning  is  doubtless  the  breath, 
from  Russ.  duf,  Illyr.  duH,  dukaU,  du- 
vaH,  to  blow,  to  breathe ;  Gr.  9um,  pro- 
perly to  blow  or  breathe,  then  to  storm, 
to  rage,  to  rush,  to  breathe  out  odours, 
to  sacrifice ;  Magy.  fAni^  to  blow,  to 
snort 

Door.  Gr.  Ovpa,  Goth,  daur^  G.  /ibr, 
thure,  Sanscr.  dvdr^  Lith.  durriSy  Slav. 
dvyry,  &c. 

Dor.  A  drone  bee,  a  beetle.  Perhaps 
from  the  himuning  sound  made  by  ani* 
mals  of  this  class  in  flying.  Gael,  ditr- 
dan,  humming  noise  ;  dikrdail,  murmur- 
ii^g»  grumbling,  cooing  like  a  dove.  Ir. 
dar£im,  to  hum  like  a  bee  ;  dord^  hum- 
ming or  muttering.  But  the  Du.  form, 
tor,  torre,  a  beetle,  is  against  this  deri\*a- 
tion. 

To  Dor.  To  befool  one,  pat  a  trick 
upon  him.  ON.  ddr^  irrisio ;  ddra,  to 
deride,  befool ;  ddri,  Dan.  daare,  a  fool ; 
bedaare,  to  delude,  befool ;  Du.  dtxnr,  G. 
thar,  a  fooL 

Doree.  Fr.  dorie,  the  doree  or  St 
Peter's  fish — Cot,  from  the  yellow  colour 
of  the  skin. 

Dormant. — ^Dormer.  Fr.  dormant 
ouiescent,  sleeping,  from  dormir^  to  sleep. 
kau  dormante,  standing  water.  A  der- 
mant  claim,  a  claim  in  abeyance.  A 
dormer  was  a  sleeping  apartment  whence 
a  dormer  window,  a  window  in  die  roof^ 
usually  appropriated  to  sleeping  apart- 
ments. 

*  Dormouse.  Probably  for  dorm^ 
mouse,  from  the  winter  sleep  of  the  ani- 
mal, on  which  account  it  is  in  Suffolk 
called  sleepers  in  Bret  hunegan,  from 
hun,  sleep.  Lang,  dourmeire,  a  slum- 
berer ;  radaurmeire,  a  dormouse.  In 
Cotswold  the  name  of  dormouse  is  applied 
to  the  bat,  which  also  has  a  vrinter  sleep. 
N.E.  to  dorm,  to  doze  ;  Hereford  dorme- 
dory,  a  sleepy,  inactive  person.— Hal 
Sw.  diaL  dormeter,  dormig,  sleepy,  slow  ; 
dorma,  to  do2e,  to  faint ;  Swab,  durmen^ 
durmeln,  to  slumber;  Lat  dormirt,  to 
sleep. 

Dorsal,  -dorse.  Lat  dorsum^  the 
back. 

Endorse,  Fr.  endosser,  to  write  on  the 
back  of  a  document. 

Dose.    The  quantity  of  medicine  given 
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at  once.  Gr.  Umct  from  iiSmfUj  to  give. 
Doail.  Fr.  dtmsil^  dusii^  a  spigot, 
&acet,  ^eg  or  tap  to  draw  off  liquor  from 
a  cask,  derived  by  Diez  from  ducere^  to 
lead.  The  fundamental  idea  is  a  bunch 
of  something  thrust  in  to  stop  an  orifice. 
G.  docke^  a  bunch,  also  the  tap  of  a  fish- 
pond.— ^Adelung.  In  IL  doccia  the  sig- 
nification is  extended  to  a  mill  dam,  and 
as  it  is  the  office  of  a  tap  to  let  the  water 
flow,  doga  (Gregorv  of  T.),  a  water  con- 
duit. U.  docdoy  doMMOj  a  spout,  gutter, 
vater  conduit.  Prov.  dotxj  OFr.  douty 
dots,  source  of  water,  conduit 

Cest  la  fbntaine,  c'est  la  daU 

Doot  sortent  tuic  U  let  p^clii6— 

Rome  est  la  dots  de  la  malice. — Raynouard. 

Prov.  adozUhar^  Fr.  doisUUr,  to  pierce. 
At  the  same  time  a  parallel  line  of  de- 
vek>pment  seems  to  have  taken  place  in 
the  Teutonic  languages  from  a  root  doss 
of  the  same  signification  with  dock. 
Gad.  dot,  bush,  tuft,  cluster ;  E.  dial. 
doss,  a  hassock ;  dosset^  a  small  quantity ; 
dossel,  a  wisp  of  hay  or  straw,  to  stop 
up  a  hole  in  a  bam,  a  plug.  Swiss  diis^ 
sel,  a  wooden  tap.  E.  dostl,  a  tent  for  a 
wound,  probably  comes  from  the  French. 

G>mpare  Fr.  douschoy  a  bush  or  bunch ; 
houcker,  to  stop ;  bouchoHy  a  stopper, 
cork.    And  see  Dot,  DiL 

Dot — ^ToBit.  Z>(7/',  the  mark  of  a  mere 
touch  with  the  pen,  a  spot,  also  a  small 
lumpi  Cot  speaks  of  'a  dot,  clot  or 
congealed  lump  of  phlegm,  blood,  &c.' 
Du.  dot,  a  knot  of  silk  or  thread.  N.  ttott. 
Da.  tot,  a  tuft,  wisp,  bunch.  Then,  like 
other  words  signifying  a  bunch  or  lump, 
appbed  to  something  used  for  stopping  a 
hde.  Du.  dodde  (Kil.),  PLD.  dutte,  aplug 
or  stopper.  Sc  dottle,  a  small  particle  ; 
E.  doUu,  a  stopper ;  to  dutten  or  dit,  to 
stop,  shut,  fasten. — HaL 

Dot  or  tot  represents  in  the  first  in- 
stance a  slight  utterance,  as  shown  under 
Doit,  then  a  slight  movement,  a  small 
portion.  To  tot  something  down  in  the 
margin  is  to  put  down  a  hasty  note ;  to 
tot  up  an  account,  to  touch  each  item  as 
you  cast  them  up ;  Xotot  one's  f  s,  to  give 
the  short  cross  stroke.  The  dim.  tittle 
signifies  the  dot  over  an  / ,  and  also  a 
small  particle.  ON.  datta,  to  beat  gently, 
as  the  neut ;  Sw.  diaL  dutta,  ddtta.  dotta, 
K.  dutte,  dyttAt  to  touch,  to  knock  ;  Sc. 
dod,  to  jog ;  Sw.  dial  dett,  ditt,  a  dot  or 
spot  a  little  lump.    See  Jot,  Tit. 

-dote.  Gr.  dorioc,  to  be  given,  from 
HUpik,  to  give.  Hence  dvrUorow,  a  remedy 
against  poison  ;  dyic^oc,  not  given  out, 
uopublimed. 
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•  To  Dote.  Fr.  dotter,  radoter,  to 
dote,  rave. — Cot  Dotard,  an  old  doting 
man,  and  fig.  a  decayed  tree. 

The  radical  sense  seems  to  be  to  nod 
the  head,  thence  to  become  sleepy,  to 
doze,  to  become  confused  in  the  under- 
standing. ON.  datta,  to  beat  as  the  heart, 
Sw.  di^.  datta,  to  shake ;  ON.  dotta,  to 
nod  with  sleep,  to  slumber  ;  Devon. 
doattee,  to  nod  the  head  while  sitting  up 
when  sleep  comes  on.  Sc.  dute,  dut,  to 
doze,  slumber,  be  in  a  sleepy  state.  Auld 
dut,  an  old  dotard.  Du.  dut,  slumber, 
sleq?,  doting.  He  git  in  den  dut,  he 
slumbers,  he  dotes.  Dutten,  to  doze, 
slumber,  to  dote,  rave,  be  out  of  one's 
mind. — Halma. 

DottereL  A  bird  proverbial  for  stu- 
pidity, from  dote. 

Double.  —  Duplicate.  —  Duplicity. 
Lat  plico,  to  fold;  duplex,  twofold, 
double. 

Doublet.  Originally  a  wadded  gar- 
ment for  defence.  Fr.  doubli.  Dobbelet, 
bigera,  diplois  (duplex  vestis  et  est  vestis 
militaris). — Pr.  Pm. 

To  Doubt.  Fr.  doubter;  Lat  dubi-- 
tare,  from  dubius,  doubtful,  what  may 
turn  out  in  two  ways. 

Douffh.  AS.  dah,  ON.  deig,  G.  teig,  a 
soft  wet  material  moulded  by  the  hands. 
The  ultimate  origin  is  shown  in  E.  daggle, 
Salzburg  taggln,  Bav.  tegelen,  to  dabble, 
dawb,  smear ;  or  with  the  nasal,  Siles. 
tengeln,  betengeln,  to  bedaggle,  Swiss 
li^f^gg^y  tanggeln,  tansckeln  (as  well  as 
teiggen,  teiggelen),  to  knead,  to  work  in 

paste  ;  tang,  tanggig,  soft,  clammy. 
From  daggle  or  tegeln  we  pass  to  Bav. 
tegel,  tanel,  taken,  tak,  clay,  loam,  and 
thence  earthen  vessel ;  OHG.  daka,  taka, 
clay,loam ;  on.  deigr,  Swiss  teig  (Schmidt, 
Id.  Bern.),  wet,  soft ;  Goth,  desgan,  to 
mould  in  plastic  materials ;  gadikts  (OHG. 
teget),  the  thing  moulded,  an  earthen 
vessel  '  VLfi  l^  TO  wXAofia  ti^  itXaoavn^ 
in  Goth,  'ibai  qaittnth  gadikts  du  tham- 
ma  digandin:*  shall  the  thing  moulded 
say  to  nim  who  moulded  it  A  like  con- 
nection between  expressions  for  dabbling 
in  the  wet  and  working  in  plastic  materisd 
mav  be  observed  in  E.  plash  compared 
with  Gr.  irXdoom,  to  form.    See  Plaster. 

Professor  Aufrecht  points  out  that  the 
ordinary  rule  of  consonantal  change 
shown  in  Lat  /ores,  Gr.  Bvpa,  door ;  m 
rujus,  Gr.  ipv$p6g,  red  ;  uber  (for  u/et^,  Gr. 
oMap,  udder,  would  render  the  Lat  Jin-- 
gere,  to  form,  and  figulus.  a  potter,  the 
exact  equivalents  oiGo>\}i,aeigan,digands. 
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For  other  examples  of  the  same  con- 
sonantal change  see  Fool. 

DoxLghty.  AS.  dohtsg^  valiant ;  dugan^ 
Du.  deugeuy  doghen^  doogen,  valere,  pro- 
bum  esse,  in  pretio  esse ;  deughd^  virtus, 
valor,  probitas ;  deughdelick^  sound,  good ; 
G.  taugen^  to  be  good  for,  to  be  of  >^ue  ; 
tugend^  virtue ;  tuchtigy  Lap.  doktok^  suf- 
ficient for  its  purpose,  sound,  strong. 

To  Douse.  Du.  doesen^  pulsare  cum 
impetu  et  fragore. — KiL 

*  To  Boat.  To  extinguish  a  candle, 
to  do  out,  as  dofiy  to  do  on  ;  doff^  to  do  oflf. 

Dove.  Du.  duyve^  on.  dufa^  perhaps 
from  its  habit  of  ducking  the  head,  from 
Du.  duypen^  to  duck  the  head  ;  N.  duva^ 
to  ducic  the  head,  to  dip  ;  Sanscr.  dubhy 
dive ;  as  we  find  Lat  columba,  in  a  similar 
connection  with  Gr.  Kokv/iflav,  to  dive. 

Than  peine  I  me  to  stretchen  forth  my  neck 
And  East  and  West  upon  the  people  I  beck, 
As  doth  a  dove  sitting  upon  a  beam, 

Pfeudoner's  Tale. 

Dowdy.  Shabby  in  dress.— Hal.  The 
fundamental  idea  is  however  torpor,  sloth, 
while  that  of  carelessness  of  dress  or  ap- 
pearance is  an  incidental  application.  Sc 
dawdUy  a  dirty,  slovenly  woman  ;  to 
dawdle^  to  be  indolent  or  slovenly ;  P1.D. 
dbdeltiy  to  be  slow,  not  to  get  on  with  a 
thing.  —  Schiitze.  ON.  dodi^  languor; 
do^tskapt-y  Dan.  dovenskabj  sloth,  lan- 
guor.   For  the  ultimate  origin  see  Deaf. 

DoweL  A  projection  in  a  stone  to  fit 
into  a  socket  and  fasten  it  into  the  adja- 
cent one;  a  wooden  peg  fastening  two 
boards  together.  Fr.  douelle^  douilUy  a 
tap  or  socket ;  G.  dobel^  a  peg,  plug,  stop- 
per.— Kiittn.  Bav.  diipel  s.  s.,  especially 
the  dowel  or  wooden  peg  entering  into 
each  of  two  adjacent  b^uxls  to  fasten 
them  together,  a  damper  of  clay  to  stop 
the  chimney  of  the  oven,  a  clump  of  flax, 
of  people,  &C. — Schmeller. 

Du.  douwetiy  to  press  into ;  jemandjets 
in  de  hand  douwen^  or  steeken,  to  put 
something  secretly  into  one's  hand — 
Halma.  PLD.  auweny  to  press,  press 
down. 

Dower. — Dowager.  —  Endow.  Lat 
dosy  doHsy  a  marriage  gift ;  dotare^  Fr. 
doutTy  £.  endawy  to  furnish  with  a  mar- 
riage portion.  Mid. Lat.  dotarium^  Prov. 
dotaire^  Fr.  douaire^  a  dowry  or  mar- 
riage provision ;  douairth^e,  a  widow  in 
possession  of  her  portion,  a  dowager. 

Dowle.  A  portion  of  down,  feather. 
'  Young  dowl  of  the  beard.'— Howel  in 
Hal.  Fr.  douille,  douilUty  soft,  delicate. 
Lith.  dujoy  a  mote,  pL  dujos^  dust ;  du' 
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joHy  to  float  in  the  air;   duje  and  the 
dim.  dujeUy  a  dowl  or  down-feather. 

Down.  I.  Applied  to  things  light 
enough  to  float  in  the  air,  as  thistle-dovn. 
G.  daunty  ON.  ditfiy  the  lightest  and  softest 
kind  of  feather ;  Du.  donse^  donst^  down 
of  feathers  or  of  the  typha,  sawdust,  meal, 
flour. — Kil.  G.  dunsty  exhalation,  vapoar, 
mist,  fume.  The  primary  signification  is 
probably  mist  or  vapour,  the  down  being 
compared  for  lightness  to  vapour  floating 
in  the  air.  Thus  the  Esthon.  has  nddo 
or  udsUy  mist ;  uddo  kanvda  down-hair, 
uddo-sulUd  or  udio-sulley  down-feathen 
(karwad  =:  hair  ;  suUed  =  feathers). 
Traces  of  this  sense  are  seen  in  the  ox. 
dauHy  odour,  smelL  But  roost  likely  the 
final  consonant  was  originally  an  ot  in- 
stead of  an  If,  as  preserved  in  Esthon. 
tuum  sulUy  down-feathers,  and  in  the  £. 
dial,  dunty  down,  fur.  A  duck  or  a  goose 
is  said  to  dum  her  nest  when  she  lines  it 
with  some  of  her  own  feathers  plucked  dS 
for  that  purpose. — HaL 

The  same  fonn  was  extant  in  OFr. 
(Diez  V.  duvet),  and  is  preserved  by  the 
Emperor  Frederick  IL  in  Due  'Innas- 
citur  vero  avibus  plumagium  multinlex— 
Secundo  innascuntur  ahae  [plumaej  onae 
dicuntur  lanube,  a  quibusdam  duwuiy\at 
sunt  exiles  et  molles,  densiores  et  l<»gi- 
ores  primis,  &c.'  Hence  the  Fr.  dial 
dumety  which  has  become  duvet  xn  ordin- 
ary Fr. — Menage.  DumetU^  downic-— 
Cot.  The  origin  is  seen  in  the  ODu.  dtm^ 
vapour;  Bohem.  ^m,  smoke ;  Hi^domp^ 
vapour,  exhalation,  breath,  whence  PI.D- 
dumpstigy  dumsHgy  dunsHgy  vaporous, 
bringing  us  round  to  the  G.  dunst. 

The  same  consonantal  change  which 
is  seen  in  the  Fr.  dumet,  duvet ^  dubet,  is 
also  found  in  the  modifications  of  the 
same  root  having  the  sense  of  vapour, 
eidialation,  odour.  Thus  we  unite  the 
Du.  iiofHy  vapour,  with  Sp^  tufOyZ.  vapour, 
exhalation,  stink,  Dan.  dufiy  finagrance, 
odour,  ON.  du6ty  Sw.  dofty  dust,  dofta^  to 
evaporate,  with  an  initial  x,  Sc  sto^i 
steevy  a  vapour,  smoke,  dust ;  Du.  ^Jy 
stuyfy  siuyvey  dust,  whatever  floats  in 
the  air ;  stuyf-sandy — meely  arena,  farina 
volatica ;  stofy  flocks  of  wool ;  siof-hayr^ 
down-hair ;  stuy/keuy  the  down  of  flow- 
ers =  Fr.  duvet 

2.  Du.  duyney  Fr.  duneSy  sand-hills  hy 
the  sea-side.  Fris.  dbknty  a  hillock  of 
sand  or  snow  driven  by  the  wind.  as. 
duHy  a  hilL  Gael,  ditn^  a  heap,  hill) 
mount,  fortified  place. 

The  adverb  diwn  is  firom  AS.  of  dune^ 
as  the  OFr.  d  mcnt  and  i  valy  to  the  hill 
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and  to  the  valley,  for  upwards  and  down- 
wards respectivdy.  Of  dutUy  deorsum. 
—Lye. 

Doxy.  —  Gizy.  Probably  from  the 
rogues'  cant  Fr.  gueuse^  a  woman  beggar, 
a  she  rogue,  a  doxy  or  mort.  Goguenelle^ 
a  feigned  tide  for  a  wench,  like  our  gixie^ 
callet,  minx,  &c — Cot  Doxy^  a  sweet- 
heart— Hunter. 

To  Boxe.  Bav.  doseriy  to  keep  still,  to 
listen,  to   slumber ;    dusetiy  dussen^  to 

slumber ;  Dan.  dose^  to  doze,  to  mope ; 
dysse^  to  lull ;  taus^  silent,  hushed.  And 
see  the  forms  cited  under  Dismal  The 
fundamental  image  is  probably  the  deep 
breathiug  in  sleep  represented  by  the  syl- 
lable dusy  tus,  Lith.  dusasy  a  deep  breath, 
dwasaSy  the  breath  ;  dustiy  awlsti^  to 
breathe ;  Bohem.  dusati^  to  snort  In 
lilce  manner  a  representation  of  the  same 
sound  1^  the  syllable  sought  swough^ 
gave  rise  to  the  OE.  swough^  sleep,  swoon, 
Sc  souchj  svifouck^  saufy  Uie  deep  breath- 
ing of  sleep,  silent,  (juiet ;  ON.  svefia  (as 
Dan.  dysse)^  to  quiet,  svefriy  sleep;  AS. 
SMwioHy  swugatty  to  be  silent 

DoMO.  Fr.  douzaiKCy  from  douze^ 
twelve. 

Brab.  i.  Du.  drtMe,  Dan.  dravy 
Gael  drabh,  draff,  dregs ;  Du.  drabbig^ 
feculentus;  GaeL  drabacky  nasty,  dirty, 
slovenly ;  drdbag^  a  dirty  female,  a  drab ; 
drabairey  a  dirty,  slovenly  man.  Banff. 
draJbbUy  a  person  of  dirty  habits.  A  dirty 
woman  is  called  in  Dan.  diaL  drav-soy 
drav'trugy  a  draff-paiL — Molbech.  The 
radical  image  is  dabbling  in  the  wet  and 
dirt    See  Drabble. 

3.  The  grey  colour  of  undyed  cloth. 
Fr.  drapy  It  drappoy  doth.    See  Drape. 

Drabble.  —  Draggle.  Drabble  and 
draggle  in  the  first  instance  probably,  like 
dabble  and  daggUy  signify  to  paddle  in 
the  wet  Du.  drabbetty  ire  per  loca  lutosa. 
—  BigL  Drabelyn.  drakelyrty  paludo; 
drafiedy  drably dy  paludosus,  lutulentus. — 
Pr.  Pm.  One  is  said  to  drable  his  claise 
who  slabbers  his  clothes  when  eating. — 
lam.  PLD.  drabbelfiy  to  slobber,  let 
liquids  fall  over  one  in  eating ;  drabbelbarty 
one  who  dirties  himself  in  such  a  manner. 
Banff.  draggUy  to  moisten  meal  sliehtly ; 
Sc  dragUty  bedirtied,  bespattered — GL 

DougL ;  Sw.  dragUiy  dreglay  to  slobber, 
dhvd,  let  the  spittle  fall  from  the  mouth. 
AS.  drefliendey  rheumaticus. — Lye.  See 
Drafil  Sc  draked  or  drawkedy  mingled 
with  water  or  mire — GL  DougL,  reduced 
to  a  dr^gy  condition ;   GaeL   druaiPy 
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lees,  dregs,  sediment;  druablasy  muddy 
liquor. 

In  modem  usage  all  sense  of  a  deriva- 
tion from  a  word  signifying  dregs  or  dirt 
has  been  lost,  and  draggle  is  understood 
as  if  it  were  a  frequentative  from  dragy 
signifying  what  has  been  dragged  in  the 
mire. 

Srafll  AS.,  Du.  drabbey  Dan.  draVy  on. 
drafy  dregs,  husks,  hogswash,  refuse  food 
for  hogs.  Draffigy  or  drossey  or  matter 
stamped,  pilumen. — Pr.  Pm.  G.  trdbemy 
brewers' grains;  GaeL  druaipy  Lett  drab- 
biniy  Illyr.  drdpy  dropinay  Russ.  drobinay 
dregs,  lees  ;  Du.  drabbigy  E.  dial,  dravvy 
drovyy  thick,  muddy,  dirty.  Drubfyy 
muddy. — Hal.  Drobfyy  of  drestys,  fecu- 
lentus, turbulentus.  —  Pr.  Pm.  Draffy 
chaff. 

Why  shuld  I  sowen  dra/cni  of  my  fist 
Whan  I  may  sowen  whete,  if  that  me  list. 

Chaucer  in  Way. 

The  chan|^e  of  the  final  labial  for  a  gut- 
tural gives  nse  to  a  series  of  forms  that 
cannot  be  separated  from  the  foregoing. 
ON.  dreggy  £.  dregSy  sediment;  Prov. 
dracOy  £egs  of  the  vintage ;  Rouchi 
draquey  OFr.  draguey  drachey  draschey 
drichey  dreschey  draff,  brewers'  grains, 
dregs  of  brewing.  The  form  drasau  was 
Latinised  as  drasctiSy  drasquay  and  from 
the  Acuity  with  which  the  sound  of  se 
passes  into  that  of  sty  gave  the  Latinised 
drastuSy  as  well  as  drascus, — ^Way.  Hence 
the  OE.  forms  drasty  dresty  traistj  as. 
drestefiy  faeces  ;  G.  trestemy  dregs.  For 
the  change  of  the  final  consonant  com- 
pare Fr.  ouCy  buschey  busCy  busty  a  bust, 
trunk. 

Again,  the  sound  of  the  Fr.  ck  in  some 
dialects  of  France  regularly  corresponds 
to  that  of  ss  in  others,  as  the  Picauti  or 
Norman  cacher  to  the  Fr.  chasser.  In 
like  manner  the  form  drache  leads  to  the 
AS.  droSy  fsex,  sordes,  Du.  droessenty  dregs, 
draSy  mud. — Halma.  OE.  drassy  drosSy 
refuse,  deansings  of  com,  metal,  &c. 
Drossey  or  fylthe  whereof  it  be,  ruscum  ; 
drosse  or  drasse  of  com,  acus,  criballum. 
— Pr.  Pm.  PoL  drokdke  (i  =  Fr.  », 
Walach.  droschdiiy  dregs,  lees. 

The  GaeL  leads  us  to  the  same  forms 
through  a  different  route ;  drabhy  draff, 
grains  of  malt ;  drabhag.  dregs,  sediment, 
refuse ;  drabhaSy  filth,  foul  weather,  ob- 
scenity ;  draoSy  trash,  filth. 

The  origin  is  probably  exhibited  in 
drabbUy  draggle,  to  dabble,  paddle  in  the 
wet  and  mud.  Goth.  drobjaUy  to  stir  up, 
to  trouble. 

To  Drag.~I>raw.     as.  dragauy  ON. 
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draga^  to  drag  or  draw  ;  Du.  draghen^  G. 
iragen^  to  carry.  Du.  trecken^  to  draw 
as  a  sword,  to  trac6  outlines;  treck- 
brugghe^  a  draw-bridge;  treck-net^  a 
drag-net    Lat.  trahere^  to  draw. 

To  Draggle.    See  Drabble. 

Dragon.  Lat  dmcoy  Gr.  BpAxttv,  a 
sort  of  large  serpent,  Fr.  dragon. 

Dragoon.  Described  by  Skinner  as 
cavalrv  carrying  fire-arms,  and  therefore 
capable  of  service  either  on  horseback  or 
on  foot  As  the  French  carabins,  a  simi- 
lar kind  of  troops  {farabijn^  equester 
sclopetarius — BigL),  were  named  from 
the  carbine  which  they  carried,  it  is  pro- 
bable diat  the  dragoons^  or  dragooners 
(Du.  dragonder),  as  they  were  also  called, 
had  a  similar  origin.  Dragon^  a  species 
of  carbine — HaL,  so  named,  no  doubt, 
after  the  analogy  of  culverin,  Fr.  couleu- 
vrine,  from  couleuvre^  a  snaJce.  Drake ^ 
a  kind  of  gun. — ^Bailey. 

*  Drain,  i.  w.E.  rA<W,r^^  a  water- 
course, an  open  drain — ^Jennings  ;  Lane. 
reeatiy  rindU^  a  gutter. — HaL  E.E.  drean^ 
a  cut,  drain ;  drindle,  a  channel,  water- 
course, furrow. — Moor. 

'Here  also  it  receiveth  the  Baston 
dreanej  Longtoft  dreane^  Deeping  dreane^ 
and  thence  goeth  by  Wickham  into  the 
sea.' — Hollinshed.  For  the  identity  of 
reen  or  rkine  and  drain^  comp.  rr//,  a 
watercourse,  and  drilly  a  furrow ;  Sc. 
dredour  and  reddour^  fear,  G.  rieseln  and 
K  drizzle. 

The  foim  drindle  points  to  the  origin 
of  the  word  in  the  notion  of  falling  bit  by 
bit,  dribbling,  trickling  down.  '  He  is 
the  drindlest  man  I  ever  did  business 
with  :'  the  slowest — Moor.  Drindle  is 
the  nasalised  form  of  Sc.  driddle,  to  spill 
anything,  to  let  fall  from  carelessness,  to 
be  constantly  in  action  but  making  little 
progress  [i.  e.  to  keep  dribbling  on],  to 
move  slowly. — ^Jam.  Sw.  dial  dradda, 
Da.  dratte^  to  spill,  -drop  ;  drat^  a  scrap, 
slop,  Uttle  bit ;  Sw.  dial  dratta,  dretta, 
drettla^  to  spill,  drop,  let  fall,  dribble ;  E. 
dial  tridlinsj  die  aung  of  sheep  (which 
falls  dribbling  down  in  separate  pellets) ; 
Banff,  trintlej  trinkle^  trinnle^  the  sound 
made  by  a  liquid  falling  in  drops,  or  by 
any  hard  comminuted  substance  falling 
in  small  quantities  ;  to  fall  in  drops,  in  a 
small  gentle  stream,  in  small  quantities. 
^The  com  cam  trinnlir^  oot  o'  a  wee 
holie  in  the  saick.'  '  It  winna  lat  oot  the 
wort  bit  in  a  mere  trinnle*  The  primary 
notion  of  drindle  and  the  derivative  drain 
would  thus  be  a  dribbling  stream. 

2.  The  spent  refuse  of  malt  in  brewing 
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are  still  called  brewer^  drains  in  Suffolk, 
probably  the  truer  form,  which  has  in 
general  given  way  to  brewer^  ^ains. 
^Drascus — nos  de  la  drogue  dicimus, 
Angli  draines  et  draff.' — Due  Probably 
from  the  same  root  with  dregs  and  con- 
nected with  forms  Uke  Lith.  dr^i^  to 
become  wet,  to  thaw ;  drtgnas^  wet, 
sloppv ;  dranka,  hogswash  ;  Sw.  dragg, 
drankf  distillers'  wash  or  grains,  dregs, 
lees ;  Russ.  drdn^  drdntza^  dirt,  rubbi^ 
refuse. 

Drake.  The  male  of  birds  is  in  one 
or  two  instances  designated  by  the  sylla- 
ble ricky  dricky  drake,  Dan.  duey  a  dove ; 
dueriky  a  male  dove ;  and^  a  duck ;  andrik^ 
Sw.  and-drakey  a  drake ;  G.  ente^^i  duck ; 
entericky  a  drake.  The  same  variation 
between  an  initial  r  and  dr  is  found  in 
the  origrinal  sense  of  the  word.  ohg. 
reckey  a  warrior,  hero ;  ON.  reckr^  vir, 
miles ;  OE.  renky  rinkj  on.  drengTy  a 
warrior. 

In  like  manner  the  Fin.  uros  (identical 
with  the  Gr.  ^pwc  ^nd  Lat  keruSy  G.  herr, ' 
master)  signifies  a  grown  man,  brave 
man,  and  the  male  of  animals ;  urvs- 
puoliy  the  male  sex  ;  uros-lintUy  a  male 
bird ;  uro-tekoy  a  heroic  deed.  Anser 
(vir  aucarum)  eyn  herr  unter  den  gensen. 
— Dief.  Sup. 

To  Drake.— Draok. — Drawk.  To 
saturate  with  water — Hunter;  to  mix 
with  mire  or  water.  —  Gloss.  DougL 
Draflydy  drablydy  paludosus.  Drablytty 
drdkelyny  paludo. — Pr.  Pm.  DrakeSy  a 
slop,  a  mess. — Hal.  PLD.  drekmetjtyZ, 
woman  who  dirties  her  clothes,  a  draggle- 
tail  ;  dreksooMy  the  border  of  wet  at  the 
bottom  of  a  bedraggled  gown. — Schiitze. 
ON.  dreckiay  and  (as  the  root  takes  a 
nasal  form  in  Sw.  dranky  dregs,  grains, 

wash)  Sw.  drankay  to  plunge  in  water. 
Lith.  drignaSy  wet,  sloppy,  dr%ginHy  drl- 
kintiy  to  make  wet    See  DrabUe. 

Drake.  2. — Drawk.  Drakey  drawky 
dranky  drunky  darnel,  a  mischievous  weed 
among  com.  '  Le  yveraye  (darnel)  i 
crest,  et  le  betel  (drauke).' — Bibelsworth 
in  Way.  Du.  dravicky  aegilops,  vitium 
secalis.— KiL  w.  drewgy  Bret  draok^ 
dreoky  WaL  drauwey  damd. 

Dram.  —  Drachm.  Gr.  ^x^4»  ^ 
drachm  or  dram,  a  weight  of  do  giains. 
It  dramnuiy  a  very  small  quantity  of 
anything.  Bret,  drammour.  an  apothe- 
cary, one  who  retails  medicaments  in 
drams.  In  Normandy  the  term  dramt  is 
applied  to  a  pinch  of  snuff. — Patois  de 
Bray.    In  Denmark,  as  in  England,  it  is 
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used  for  a  small  glass  of  spirits,  a  dose 
of  spirits. — Molb.  DiaL  Lex. 

Drama. — ^Dramatic.  Gr.  BpafAo,  an 
act,  a  performance^  from  ipd^,  to  do, 
enact 

Drape. — ^Draper.  Fr.  drap,  cloth. 
Sp.  frapo,  ra^,  tatter  (which  seems  the 
original  signification),  cloth.  A  todo 
tr^y  with  every  rag  of  canvas  set.  .  Per- 
haps from  the  sound  of  a  flapping  piece 
of  doth  represented  by  the  syllable  trap, 
Sp.  gualdrapey  the  housings  or  trappings 
otz  horse,  tne  long  hangings  with  which 
they  were  covered  on  occasions  of  state  ; 
also  a  tatter,  rag  hanging  down  from 
clothes ;  gualdrapctzo^  slap  of  the  sails 
against  the  mast 

Draught.  What  is  dragged  or  drawn. 
A  draught  of  water,  so  much  as  is  drawn 
down  the  throat  at  once.  A  draught  of 
fishes,  what  is  taken  at  one  drag  pi  the 
net  Amove  at  chess  or  similar  game 
was  formerly  known  by  this  name,  whence 
the  game  oi  draughts,  of  moves  with  se- 
parate pieces. 

Tbe  baigdse  took   avisement  long   on  every 

irauglU — 
Draw  on.  said  the  boxgeise,  Beryn.  ye  have  the 
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The  next  draught  thereafter  he  took  a  rook  for 
Qooght — Beryn. 

In  the  same  way  It  tiro,  a  move  at 
chess,  from  tirare,  to  draw. 

ToDrawL  Sc.  drawl,  to  be  slow  in 
action;  Du.  draelen,  Fris.  draulen 
(Wiarda),  Dan.  drove  (also  drabe,  drage 
—Moth),  to  delay,  loiter,  be  slow.  *  Han 
dxctver  sine  ord  saa  langt  ud,'  he  drawls 
out  his  words  so  slow.  Dravs,  a  slow 
inactive  person ;  drbole,  to  be  slow  at 
one's  work. — Molb.  Dial.  Lex.  Sw.  dial. 
drihba,  drebba,  drula,  drbla,  to  be  slow 
and  inactive,  to  loiter ;  komma  drulandes, 
to  drag  one  leg  after  another.  Du.  drui- 
/f»,to  loiter,  slumber  ;  w.E.  driling,  waste 
of  time,  drawling ;  dreul,  to  fritter  away 
one's  time ;  a  la:^^  fellow. — Hal. 

I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  the  word 
is  derived  from  drabble  or  dribble,  drivel, 
to  let  fall  drop  by  drop,  to  do  by  little 
and  little.  We  have  E.  drool,  to  drivel- 
Jennings,  Baker ;  bedrauled,  bedrabbled, 
slavered  over.— P.  P.  Sw.  dial  drdlla, 
drdlUa,  to  spill,  to  let  fall  in  driblets  here 
and  there,  to  go  to  work  in  a  slow  and 
wnsldlfiul  manner,  to  be  slow  and  negli- 
gent ;  drihba,  drebba,  to  be  lazy,  slow. 

A  like  train  of  thought  is  seen  in  Sw. 
dial  dratta,  to  spill,  to  let  fall,  to  fall  by 
little  and  little ;  dretta,  drettla,  to  spill, 
to  scatter ;  drad,  a  drib,  what  falls  drop- 


wise  or    spills    over;    drodd,  druddele, 

droddekar,  a  slug,  lazy  person ;  drodda, 

to  dawdle;  Da.  drat,  scrap,  slop,  little 

bit;  Du.  dreutelen,  Pl.D.  drotelen,  to  loiter, 

idle,  delay ;   N.E.  drate,  drite,  to  drawL 

Compare  sdso  Suffolk  drindle,  a  small 

slow  run  of  water ;  drindle,  slow. 

He  is  the  drindUst  man  I  ever  did  business 
with. — Moor. 

Again,  Swiss  drbseln,  trbseln,  to  patter 
down,  E.  drizzle,  to  fall  in  small  morsels  ; 
P1.D.  drieseln,  to  loiter,  dawdle ;  Du* 
treuzelen,  to  loiter,  linger. 

Dray.  Sw.  drog,  a  sledge,  a  carriage 
without  wheels,  what  is  dragged  along, 
as  Lat.  traha  s.  s.,  from  trahere,  to  draw. 
It  treggia,  a  hurdle,  sled,  harrow,  truck. 

DroM.  E.  dial  dredre,  Sc.  dredour, 
dridder,  as  well  as  raddour,  reddour, 
fear,  dread ;  rod,  red,  Sw.  radd,  afraid. 
The  radical  meaning  is  probably  to  trem- 
ble, from  OFr.  dredri,  onomatopoeia  for 
the  chattering  of  the  teeth ;  driariller,  to 
jingle  as  mules'  bells. — Roquef.  Walach. 
derdeescu,  derdi,  Magy.  dideregni,  the 
teeth  to  chatter,  to  shiver  with  cold. 
Bret  drida,  trida,  to  thrill  or  shiver  for 
joy. 

With  dredfull  dredour  trymbling  for  effray 
The  Troianis  fled  richt  fiast— D.  V.  315-16. 

A  similar  derivation  for  the  forms  red-^ 
dour,  red,  may  be  found  in  as.  hridrian, 
G.  riitteln,  to  shake  ;  hrith-adl,  an  ague 
or  shaking  sickness ;  hrithian  (to  shiver), 
to  be  ill  of  a  fever. 

Dream,  os.  draumr,G.traum,  Russ. 
dremaf,  to  slumber,  be  slow ;  Serv.  drem^ 
drijem,  slumber,  sleepiness ;  Pol.  drzy- 
ma^,  to  doze,  slumber,  nap.  Lang,  droumi, 
dourmi,  Swiss  Romance  droumi,  dremi, 
to  sleep. 

Perhaps  the  confused  state  of  mind  in 

drowsiness  and  dreams  may  lie  at  the 

root  of  the  word,  as  trouble  of  mind  is 

commonly  expressed  by  the  metaphor  of 

thickness  or  muddiness  of  liquids. 

My  mind  is  troubled  like  a  fountain  sdrred, 
And  I  myself  see  not  to  the  bottom  of  it. 

Thus  we  pass  from  AS.  drof,  Du.  droef, 
E.  dial,  drevy,  dravy,  thick,  muddy, 
dirty,  to  Du.  droef,  droevig,  troubled  m 
mind,  sad,  droeven,  as.  drefan,  gedrefan, 
to  disturb,  trouble,  and  may  thence  ex- 
plain Sc.  drevilling,  unsound  sleep,  slum- 
ber, E.  dial,  draveled,  slumbered  fitfully. 
— HaL 

Quhen  langsum  dreuillyng  or  the  unsound  sleep 
Our  ene  ouersettis  in  the  nychtis  rest. — D.  V. 

The  train  of  thought  is  more  complete 
in  as.  drabbe,  dregs ;  E.  drabble,  to  dabble 
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In  the  wet  {drabefyn^  paludo — Pr.  Pm.), 
drobly,  drubly  (Pr.  Pm.),  Sc.  drubly^ 
drumbfy,  drumly^  E.  droumy  (Hal.), 
muddy,  thick,  dark,  troubled.  ^Drubblyn 
or  torblyn  watur  or  other  lycoure,  turba' 
— Pr.  Pm.  The  ale  is  drumbUdy  i.  e. 
disturbed,  muddy. — ^Tam.  To  drutnbU^ 
to  be  confused  m  aoing  anything ;  he 
dreams  drumbles,  he  is  half  asleep  or 
stupid. — HaL  '  Look  how  you  drumble' 
^-Shakes.  P1.D.  drummeln^  drommeln^ 
to  be  half  asleep. — D.  M.  v.  54.  Lith. 
drumsti^  to  nuJce  thick,  to  trouble; 
drumstas^  dregs ;  P1.D.  dram^  trouble ; 
Sc.  dram^  druniy  dull,  melancholy. 

There  is  a  like  correspondence  between 
Du.  dreck,  dirt,  mud,  and  AS.  dreccan^  to 
trouble,  whence  OE.  drecche^  dretche^  to 
disturb  or  trouble,  especially  by  dreams, 
and  thence  simply  to  dream. 

This  Cbanteclere  gan  gronen  in  his  throte 
As  man  that  in  his  dreme  is  drtUhyd  sore. 

Chaiioer. 

Dremyn  or  dretchyn  yn  slepe,  sompnio. 
— -Pr.  Pm. 

•  Dreary,  as.  dreorig,  OHG.  trurag^ 
G.  traurig^  sorrowful ;  OHG.  getruregoU 
conturbata ;  trUren^  druren\  contristari, 
to  be  troubled  or  grieved  in  mind. 

It  seems  impossible  to  explain  the 
sense  of  the  word  from  as.  dreore^  on. 
dre^rij  blood,  whence  dreyrigVy  bloody. 
Gnmm  understands  it  as  equivalent  to 
chopfallen,  downcast ;  from  OHG.  driusan^ 
AS.  dreosan  {hi  druron^  they  fell),  to  fall, 
which  is  not  quite  satisfactory. 

ToI>redg6.~-I>rizzle.  To  dredge^  to 
scatter  flour  on  meat  while  roasting ;  to 
dridgey  to  sprinkle. — HaL  Dan.  drysse, 
to  dredge,  sprinkle,  powder,  to  fall  in 
small  particles  as  sand.  From  the  pat- 
tering sound  of  such  a  fall  Dan.  dial 
draase,  drase,  to  fall  with  a  pattering  or 
rustling  noise.  'Det  regner  saa  det 
draaserj  G.  *  Es  regnet  dass  es  dramchtj 
of  a  heavy  shower.  It.  trosciare^  to  rain 
or  shower  down  most  furiously ;  strosci- 
are  J  to  fall  furiously  and  clatter  withal,  as 
rain  or  hail  falling  upon  tiles  or  against 

flass  windows. — ^F L  Grain  is  said  in 
)an.  to  draase  through  the  cracks  of  an 
old  loft,  or  from  the  ears  of  com  when 
they  are  setting  up  the  sheaves.  This  is 
the  E.  dial  durze,  Durzed  or  dorzedout^ 
said  of  corn  that  by  wind,  turning  of  it, 
&c.,  is  beaten  out  of  the  straw. — Ray. 
Dras^  what  falls  out  of  the  com  in  thresn- 
ing. — Molbech.  Sc.  drusk^  atoms,  frag- 
ments.— ^Jam.  G.  rieselHy  to  purl  as  a 
brook,  to  fd\\  in  grains  as  frozen  snow  or 
small  rain,  to  drizzle.^KxXMi,      Swiss 
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droseln^  iroseln^  to  make  a  rattHog  or 
rustling  noise  in  falling,  as  fruit  from  a 
tree,  to  fall  with  such  a  noise,  the  foBer 
vowel  in  drosein  being  used  of  larger 
fruit,  as  apples,  the  thinner  in  drosein  of 
nuts.  Dan.  drasle^  to  fall  with  a  rustling 
noise,  to  patter. 

In  Fr.  the  same  idea  is  expressed  with 
am  initial  gr  instead  of  drj  gresilUr^  to 
hail,  drizzle,  sleet,  reem,  to  faS.~Cot. 

Dredge.  2. — ^Dvadge.  Oats  and  bar- 
ley mixed*  together. — B.  Dragge,  mcn- 
gled  come  {drage  or  mestlyon,  PO  mixtia 
— Pr.  Pm.  Fr.  dragie  aux  chevaux,  pro- 
vender of  divers  sort  of  pulse  mingled 
together ;  dravie^  all  kind  of  palse,  as 
bK^ns,  peas,  &c. — Cot    See  Drug. 

Dredge.  3.  Du.  dregghe^  harpago,  et 
verriculum ;  a  kind  of  anchor  with  three 
or  four  flukes,  an  instrument  for  drag- 
ging, .  Dregh-nei,  verriculum,  everricu- 
Tum,  a  dret^e  or  kind  of  net  for  dragging 
along  the  bottom. 

Dregs.    See  Draff. 

Drench,     on.  dreckia^  to  plunge  in 

water ;  Sw.  dranka,  s.  s.,  also  to  drown ; 
Du.  drencken^  to  water  beasts,  to  lead 
them  to  drink.  Probably  the  idea  of 
drinking  is  not  the  original  import  of  the 
root,  which  seems  preserved  m  E.  dial 
drakes^  a  mess,  a  slop,  Lith.  dregmas^  wet 
Drakelyn^  paludo.— Pr.  Pm. 

Dreea.  -dress.  To  prepare  for  any 
purpose.  Fr.  dresser^  to  straighten,  set 
up,  direct,  fashion  ;  — un  Hi,  to  make  a 
bed ;  se  /aire  dresser  quelgue  chose  i 
quelqu*un,  to  get  him  to  set  it  straight, 
or  to  give  order  for  it — Cot  It  dris" 
zare,  to  address  or  turn  towund  anyplace. 
Lat  dirigerej  directum,  to  direct 

Dresser.  Fr.  dressoir,  buffet  ou  Von 
range  les  plats  en  les  dressant,  a  kitchen 
dresser. — Vocab.  de  Bern.  Dressun  or 
dressynge  boorde,  dressorium,  directo- 
rium.— Pr.  Pm. 

To  Dretch.  To  vex,  harass,  trouble, 
especially  to  trouble  with  dreams,  to 
dream,  also  to  trouble  the  sight,  to  de- 
ceive. 

The  radical  image  is  probably  pre- 
served in  OE.  ^drakelyn,  paludo'  (Pr- 
Pm.),  to  trouble  water,  whence  may  be 
explained  £.  dial  drakes,  a  mess,  Du« 
dreck,  mud,  dirt,  amd  as.  dreccan^Xa  trou- 
ble. Then  fig.  to  trouble  the  sight,  to 
cast  a  mist  before  the  eyes. 
And  ever  his  [the  hypocrite's]  chere  is  tobe  snd 

softe, 
And  where  he  goeth  he  blesseth  ofte. 
Whereof  the  Uynde  world  he  dretcketk, 

GowcrSnK. 


as  ex- 
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—he  bleres  their  eyes. 

Ye  schall  see  a  wonder  druhe^ 
AVhan  my  sone  wole  me  fecche. 

Not  a  sorrowful  sight,  probably, 
plained  by  HaL,  but  a  vision. 

Dribble.  A  true  dribble  is  a  servant 
that  is  truly  laborious  and  diligent — B. 
0^.  thrift  diligentia  domestica,  careful- 
ness, husband^ ;  tkrifil,  a  careful  man. 

To  Dribble.— Dribblet  To  dribble, 
to  drivel  from  the  mouth,  to  give  out  in 
small  portions ;    drib,  dribleL  a    small 

Srtion.  Da.  dial  dravel,  arivel  that 
Is  from  the  mouth,  or  liquid  that  spills 
from  a  vessel ;  drible,  drebU,  to  drivel ; 
Da.  draabe,  a  drop.  The  radical  image 
may  be  preserved  m  E.  drabble,  to  paddle 
in  the  wet,  Lith.  drapstyti,  to  splash, 
sprinkle,  dirty.  Russ.  droblio,  drooit\  to 
crumble,  droblenie,  pulling  to  pieces  ; 
droi^,  fragments ;  Boh.  drobiti,  to  crum- 
ble ;  drobeiy  a  little  of  anything,  a  crum, 
a  drop  of  water ;  PoL  drob,  every  dimi- 
nutive thing  ;  droby,  drobki,  odds  and 
ends  of  animal  fooa,  giblets,  &c.  Lett 
dntpt,  to  fall  to  pieces ;  druppis,  frag- 
ments. 

Drill.  L—Tiill.— Thrill.  T>}i.drilUn, 
trilUn,  tremere,  motitari,  vacilbure,  ultro 
citroque  cursitare,  gyrosque  agere^  gyrsii^y 
rotare,  volvere,  tomare,  terebrare. — KiL 
The  primary  signification  is  to  shake,  to 
move  to  and  fro ;  then,  as  vibration  and 
revolution  are  characterised  by  the  same 
rapid  change  of  direction,  to  move  round 
and  round,  and  thence  to  bore  a  hole. 
The  Du.  drillen  was  specially  applied  to 
the  brandishing  of  weapons ;  met  den 
pick  drillen,  to  shake  a  pike — Sewel ; 
driUtonst,  the  art  of  handling  or  man- 
aging a  gun.  Hence  drillen,  as  a  fac- 
titive verb,  to  drill  soldiers,  or  make 
them  go  through  their  exercise. 

The  place  of  the  r  is  transposed  in  Sc. 
dirl,  to  pierce,  to  tingle,  to  tnrill  as  with 
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So  Fr.  tresoler,  irisoler,  to  ring  a  peal  of 

bells — Roquef. ;  It  trillare,  trigliare,  Sw. 

drilla,  E.  trill,  to  shake  or  quaver  with 

the  voice  in  singing;  to  trill  upon  thg 

pin,  to  rattle  the  latch  of  a  door  in  order 

to  give  notice  that  some  one  is  without. 

To  trill,  like  drill,  is  then  usbd  in  the 

sense  of  turning  round,  rolling. 

— the  sodaine  smartes 
Which  daily  chaunoe  as  Fortune  irills  the  balL 

Gascoigne  in  R. 

The  senses  of  shivering,  turning  rouncL 
piercing,  are  also  found  united  in  thrill,  ^ 
thirl,  which  must  be  classed  with  drill  \ 
as  mere  differences  of  spelling.  A  thrill 
of  emotion  is  a  shiver  or  shudder  of 
nervous  excitement  ON.  thirla,  circum* 
agere ;  AS.  thirlian,  to  pierce. 

The  notion  of  shaking  is  one  of  those 
most  appropriately  expressed  by  the  fre- 
quentative form  of  verb.  I  therefore  re- 
gard the  Fr.  dridriller,  dridiller,  as  the 
original  form,  Bret,  drida,  trida,  to  quiver 
with  joy,  as  a  derivative.  Hence  we 
pass  to  ON.  trita,  to  whirl ;  tritill,  Dan. 
trilde,  a  child's  top ;  ON.  tritla,  to  whirl ; 

Dan.  trilde,  trille,  to  roll ;  trilde-bor,  a 
wheel-barrow. 

Drill.  2.  Drill,  a  small  stream  of 
water ;  to  drill,  to  trickle  or  flow  down 
in  drops,  or  in  a  small  stream. 

There  was  no  water  on  this  island,  but  at 
one  place  close  by  the  sea ;  there  it  drills  down 
slowly  from  the  rocks,  where  it  may  be  received 
in  vessels. — Dampier  in  R. 

Drylle,  or  lytylle  drafte  of  drynke,  hau- 
stifius.— Pr.  Pm.  PLD.  uut  drullen,  to 
ooze  out.  Probably  from  dribble  or  drid- 
die.  See  Drawl.  Dan.  dial,  drille,  drilre, 
to  spill,  as  water  out  of  a  full  vessel ; 
Gael,  drill,  a  drop,  and  as  a  verb,  to 
drop,  to  drizzle ;  drilseach,  dropping, 
drizzling ;  Bret,  dral,  w.  dryll,  a  frag- 
ment ;  drylliach,  driblets,  snips ;   Bav. 

trielen,  to  spill  in  eating ;  Sw.  dralla,  to 


the  pain  of  a  smart  blow,  or  from  cold,  to    spill,  to  let  tall  here  and  there.    To  drill 


vibrate. — ^Jam. 

He  screwed  the  pipes  and  gart  them  skirl 
TQi  roof  and  rafters  a'  did  dirl. — Bums. 

The  origin  is  seen  in  Fr.  dredri,  the 
chattering  of  the  teeth  ;  dridriller,  drid- 
iller,  to  gin^e,  as  hawks'  or  mules'  bells ; 
■Gael  drithlich,  Fr.  driller,  to  twinkle, 
glitter;  the  notion  of  chattering,  trem- 
bling, quavering,  shaking,  glittering,  being 
conunonly  expressed  by  modifications  of 
the  same  root  Thus  the  Fr.  has  bresoler, 
to  crackle  in  frying  or  roasting,  to  shiver, 
or  thriU— Gloss.  G^n^v. ;  bresiller,  bril- 
ler,  to  twinkle  or  glitter ;  It  brillare,  to 
twinkle,  sparkle,  quaver  with  the  voice. 


com  IS  to  let  it  dribble  out  of  a  recep- 
tacle, like  a  trickling  rill  of  water.     • 

Drill.  3.  A  kind  of  linen  cloth ;  G. 
drillich,  Mid.Lat.  trilix,  drUex,  drylich 
von  dreyen  faden — Dief.  Sup.  ;  Lat 
licium,  a  thread  of  the  warp.  So  twUl, 
G.  zwtllich,  cloth  made  with  two  divisions 
in  the  warp. 

Drink. — Drench. — Drown.  Goth, 
drigkan,  on.  drecka,  Dan.  drikke,  to 
drink ;  ON.  dreckia,  to  sink  under  water, 
to  drown  ;  Dan.  drukken,  drunk ;  drukne, 
to  drown.  E.  dial  to  drake  or  drack,  to 
wet  thoroughly,  to  soak  in  water. 

To  Drip.    See  Drop. 
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To  Drive,  as.  drifan^  Goth,  dreiban^ 
G.  treiben^  to  urge  forwards,  to  move 
under  the  influence  of  an  overpowering 
force.  ON.  dri/^  a  tempest ;  drift-kvitr^ 
white  as  the  driven  snow.  Dreifa^  to 
scatter. 

To  Brlvel.  To  let  the  spittle  fall  like 
an  infant.  See  Drabble.  The  connec- 
tion between  the  slavering  mouth  and 
imperfect  speech  of  infancy  has  in  many 
cases  extended  the  same  designation  to 
both  conceptions.  Thus  we  have  Fr. 
baver,  to  stayery  to  fumble  or  falter  in 
speaking,  to  dally,  trifle ;  bavarder^  to 
slaver,  to  babble  ;  Sw.  dial  slabbra  (the 
equivsdent  of  £.  slobber),  to  tattle.  In 
the  same  way  the  sense  of  E.  drivel  is 
extended  to  imbecile  talk  or  action.  Sw. 
drafwely  nonsense,  idle  talk ;  Sw.  dial 
dravla^  drovla^  to  talk  confusedly  and 
unintelligibly,  to  talk  nonsense. 

To  DrisBle.  As  G.  rieseln,  grieseln^ 
Da.  drasU^  to  £sill  with  a  rustling  or  pat- 
tering sound.    See  Dredge. 

Droll.  Fr.  draule.drole^  a  wag  or 
merry  grig. — Cot  P1.D.  dxaueln^  to 
speak  or  behave  in  a  childish  or  foolish 
manner,  to  trifle.  I/e  drauelt  wot,  he  is 
joking.— Brem.  Wtb.    See  Drivel. 

Dromedary.  Gr.  ipkiim^  to  run  ;  ^po- 
fi<i(,  -^^oc,  running ;  Lat  dromedarius^ 
a  running  camel,  a  swift  camel  for  riding. 

Drone,  as.  draen^  the  non-workine 
bee,  from  the  droning  or  buzzing  sound 
it  utters,  as  G.  hummel  from  hum,  ON. 
drunr^  a  bellowing,  loud  hollow  noise ; 

Dan.  drane^  to  hum,  buzz  ;  drony  din, 
peal,  rumbling  noise ;  P1.D.  dronen,  to 
sound  ;  Gael  dranndan,  hunmiing,  buz- 
zing, growling  ;  drannd-eun^  a  humming- 
bird. 

The  drone  of  a  bagpipe  is  the  pipe  that 
keeps  constantly  making  a  droning  noise. 

To  Droop.  ON.  drypy  driufia,  to  drip ; 
driupiy  driupay  to  droop,  hang  the  head, 
hence  to  be  sad  or  troubl^;  driupr^ 
suppliant,  sad ;  to  droup  or  drouk,  to 
dare,  or  privily  be  hid. — Pr.  Pm.  See 
Drop.* 

Drop.— Droop.— Drip.  Du.  drop, 
drupy  G.  trop/en,  ON.  dropiy  a  drop  ; 
driupuy  Du.  druppeny  druj^eny  druppe- 
leny  G.  triefelUy  to  drip,  or  fsul  in  drops. 

In  Lith.  the  root  drib  has  the  sense  of 
hangine.  Dryboti,  to  hang  to  something, 
hang  down  ;  dribtiy  to  hang,  to  drip  (of 
viscous  fluids),  to  fall  as  snow,  to  dribble  ; 
nudribtiy  to  hang  down,  to  droop  (of  a 
sick  person  who  cannot  hold  himself  up) ; 
nudribbusos  ausysy  drooping  ears  ;  pa- 
dribbusos  akys^  dripping  eyes. 
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Dropsy.    Fr.  kydropisiey  LaL  kydropSy 
from  M*ip,  water. 

Dross.  In  general  the  dregs  or  lefiise 
of  anything  ;  drosse  or  fylthe  whereof  it 
be,  ruscum ;  coralle  or  arasse  of  corne, 
acus  —  Pr.  Pm. ;  dross-wheaty  refuse 
wheat  for  the  swine. — Way.  as.  droSy 
Du.  droeSy  droesseniy  dregs,  filth.  Sw. 
dial.  drosoHy  awns,  chaff ;  ON.  troSy  offal, 
refuse ;  Sc.  drushy  atoms,  firagments. 

The  radical  sense  is  probably  offd, 
what  foils  off,  from  Goth,  dnusahy  as. 
dreosany  to  fall,  as  Da.  affald  af  metal, 
the  dross  or  scum  of  metals. 

Drougrht.  AS.  drugutky  Du.  droogktey 
Sc.  drouiky  from  AS.  drygy  Du.  drooghy 
dry. 

To  Drown.    See  Drink. 

•  Drowsy.  Du.  drooseny  PLD.^hn- 
seln  ^Danneil),  to  doze,  slumber. 

It  nas  been  shown  under  Drawl  that 
slowness  of  action  is  expressed  by  the 
flgure  of  dribbling,  letting  &11  bit  by  bit 
In  the  present  case  we  find  Sw.  dial 

drosay  drasa^  drosay  droslay  to  dribble, 

trickle,  and  drosay  drosay  droslay  Dan. 
drosey  PLD.  drieselny  Du.  treuMelen^  to 
linger,  loiter,  be  slow  in  action ;  Sw.  dial. 

drasiy  drasugy  drbsogy  slow,  inactive,  from 
whence  to  the  notion  of  drowsiness  is  a 
small  step.  Sw.  dial,  drduldy  to  be  sloth- 
ful, to  sleep  with  sloth ;  Du.  druiUny  to 
loiter,  to  slumber. 

To  Drab.  E.  dial.  </r/i^, to  beat;  Bohem. 
drbatiy  to  rub,  to  give  a  sound  beating ; 
drbnauHy  to  give  a  blow.  G.  derby  hard, 
rough  ;  derbe  sckld^ey  hard  blows. 

I^dge.  To  arugy  to  drag,  to  do 
laborious  work. 

At  the  gate  he  proffered  his  servise 
To  drugge  and  draw,  what  so  men  wold  devise. 

Chaucer. 

Richt  emestly  they  wirk. 
And  for  to  drug  and  draw  wald  never  ixk. — D.  V. 

Ir.  drugairey  a  slave,  or  drudge.  Manx 
drugy  a  dray ;  N.  drogy  a  place  where,  or 
a  short  sledge  on  which  timber  is  diageed ; 
drogay  a  load  of  wood  or  hay  dragged  by 
hand. — Aasen.  E.  dial,  drugy  a  timber 
waggon ;  dru^ouSy\!LM%fu — Hal.  Drugeofiy 
strong  labonous  worker  (fenune  ou  hlle). 
*  Notre  Josette  est  un  vrai  drugeon^— 
Gloss.  G^n^v.  We  may  compare  Dan. 
slabey  to  drag,  to  trail,  and  also  to  toil 
or  drudge. 

Drug.  I.  Fr.  drogue.  Du.  drooghe 
waerey  droogh  kruydy  pharmaca,  aroroata, 
from  their  hot,  dry  nature,  drying  up  the 
body. — Kil.  A  more  likely  origin  is  the 
It  treggea^  Sp.  dragea^  Mod.Gr.  TpoToXf, 
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rpay^^ay  sweetmeats.    Fr.  dragie^  a  kind 

of  oigestive  powder  prescribeounto  weak 

stomachs  after  meat,  and  hence  any  jon- 

kets,  comfitSy  or  sweetmeats,  served  in 

the  last  course  for  stomach  closers. — 

G>t    Articles  of  such  a  nature  seem  to 

have  been  the  principal  store   of  the 

druggist  or  apothecary. 

Bods  he  bare  with  fine  dectuares. 
And  sugrid  siiopes  for  digestion, 
Spicis  belonging  to  the  potiqoares, 
Widi  many  wholesome  swete  cx>nfection. 

Test.  Creseide,  250. 

Fun  redy  hadde  he  his  apothecaries. 
To  send  him  dragges,  anid  his  lettuaries. 

Chaucer. 

z  Drug  is  also  used  in  the  sense  of 
refuse,  trash,  dr^s.  Sw.  wrak,  drug, 
refuse,  trash. — ^Widegren.  In  this  sense 
it  is  a  modification  of  dreg.  Comp.  Du. 
drabhe^  dregs,  with  E.  drubby^  muddy. — 
HaL    ON.  grubb,  grugg^  dregs. 

Drum.    I.  From  an  imitation  of  the 

sound.    G.  trommel. 

The  whistling  pipe  and  dntmblingXahor, 

Drayton  in  R. 

ON.  tkruma^  thunder ;  thrumketily  aes 
tirmiens.  Dan.  drum,  a  booming  sound. 
Ptg.  from,  sound  of  cannon. 

2.  An  evening  party,  from  the  figure 
of  a  recruiting  sergeant  enlisting  by 
sound  of  drum.  'Lady  Cowper  is  to 
have  a  magnificent  lighting  up  of  her  fine 
room  on  the  9th.  She  has  beat  the  drum, 
and  volunteers  will  flock  in,  though  she 
seemed  distressed  for  want  of  Maca- 
ronies.'— Mrs  Delany,  2nd  Series,  II.  p. 
IS6,A.D.  1775. 

'Dry.  AS.  drig,  Du.  droog,  G.  trocken, 
ON.  Uiurr,  Dan.  tor. 

Dryad.  Gr.  ^pva^fc.  Sylvan  nymphs, 
from  ipvc,  a  tree,  an  osdc. 

Dou.  Lat  dualis  {ftuo,  two  ,  of  or 
relating  to  two. 

Dab.  A  small  pool  of  rain-water, 
puddle,  gutter. — Jam.  Fris.  dobbe,  a  pud- 
dle, swamp.    See  Dip. 

To  Dab.  The  origin  of  the  expression 
of  t/ifA^j'a  knight  has  been  much  can- 
vassed, and  it  has  been  plausibly  ex- 
plained from  the  accolade  or  blow  on  the 
neck  with  the  sword  which  marked  the 
conclusion  of  the  ceremony,  on.  dubba, 
to  str&e ;  Fr.  dauber,  dober,  to  beat, 
swinge,  canvass  thoroughly. — Cot.  But 
the  accolade  was  never  anything  but  a 
sl^ht  tap,  and  it  is  very  unlikely  that  it 
should  have  been  designated  by  a  term 
signifying  a  sound  beating.  Nor  have 
wefiurto  seek  for  the  real  origin.  The 
principal  part  of  the  ceremony  of  dubbing 
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a  knight  consisted  in  investing  him  with 
the  habiliments  of  his  order,  putting  on 
his  arms,  buckling  on  his  sword  ana  his 
spurs.  Now  in  all  the  Romance  lan- 
guages is  found  a  verb  corresponding  to 
&e  E.  dub,  signifying  to  arrange,  dress, 
prepare,  fit  for  some  special  purpose. 
Frov.  adobar,  to  arrange,  prepare,  dress 
victuals.  Fr.  douber,  to  rig  or  trim  a 
ship  ;  addouber,  to  dress,  set  fitly  to- 
gether, arm  at  all  points. — Cot. 

La  dame  s'est  moult  tot  arm6e 
Et  com  chevalier  adouMe, 
t  Fab.  et  Contes,  vi.  291. 

Cat  adobar,  to  repair,  dress  leather,  dress 
or  manure  land  ;  Sp.  adobar,  to  dress  or 
make  anything  up,  cook  meat,  pickle 
pork,  tan  hides ;  adobo,  dressing  of  any 
kind,  as  paint  for  the  face,  pickle,  or 
sauce,  ingredients  for  dressing  leather ; 
E.  to  dub  cloth,  to  dress  it  wi&  teasds ; 
to  dub  a  cock,  to  prepare  it  for  fighting 
by  cutting  off  its  comb  and  wattles ;  du^ 
bing,  a  dressing  of  flour  and  water  used 
by  weavers,  a  mixture  of  tallow  for  dress- 
ing leather. 

The  origin  is  preserved  in  Sclavonic. 
Bohem.  dub,  an  oak,  oakbark,  tan ;  du- 
biti,  to  tan ;  Lith.  dubas,  tan ;  dobai, 
dobbai,  tanners'  lie.  From  the  image  of 
tanning  leather  the  term  seems  to  have 
been  extended  to  any  kind  of  dressing. 

DubioiiB.    See  Doubt. 

-dace,  -duct. — ^Ductile.  Lat.  duco, 
ductum,  to  lead,  draw.  Hence  Induce, 
Conduce,  Deduce,  Reduce,  Conduct,  &c 
Ductile,  what  may  be  drawn  out 

Dack.  'Dyx.-duycken,  to  bow  the  head, 
and  especially  to  sink  it  under  water,  to 
dive.  G.  tauchen,  Sw.  dyka,  to  dive ; 
Bav.  ducken,  to  press  down  ;  duck  ma- 
chen,  to  let  the  head  sink  ;  duckeln,  to  go 
about  with  the  head  sunk. 

The  change  of  the  final  guttural  for  a 
labial  gives  a  series  of  parallel  forms,  Du. 
duyPen,  to  stoop  the  head,  go  submiss- 
iveW ;  G.  taufen,  to  baptise ;  E.  dip,  dive. 

Duck,  the  bird,  is  so  called  from  the 
habit  of  diving,  as  Lat  mergus,  from 
mergere.  Du.  duycker,  G.  tauch-ente^ 
Bav.  duck-antl,  the  dob-chick. 

Dad.  A  rag ;  duds,  clothing  ;  dod,  a 
rag  of  cloth. — Hal. 

It  is  shown  under  Hater  that  the  term 
for  a  rag  is  commonly  taken  from  the 
image  of  something  hanging  or  shaking 
in  the  wind.  So  from  Bav.  tateren,  to 
shiver,  we  have  taterman,  a  scarecrow,  a 
figure  dressed  in  shaking  rags,  E.  tatter, 
a  rag ;  from  Swiss  lodelen,  to  shake,  to 
be  loose,  loden,  a  rag ;  from  hudein^  to 
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waver,  dangle,  hudel^  a  rag ;  from  Fr.  dril- 
ItTyXo  twinkle,^fi7/if J, tatters.  In  like  man- 
ner we  pass  from  E.  dodder ^  dudder^  to 
tremble,  shiver  (HaL),  to  dod  or  dud^  a 
rag.  And  as  an  initial  ^andy  frequently 
interchange,  we  have  w.E.  joudery  to  chat- 
ter with  cold,  joudsy  rags.  G.  zoU  (pro- 
vincially  Mode\  a  lock,  rag,  tatter.  '  Hans 
in  sener  sode,^  Hans  in  his  rags. — 
Deutsch.  Mund.  II.  408.  PID.  ladder^ 
taddely  sadder^  rags. — DanneiL 
Dudgeon,  i.  The  root  of  box- wood. 
2.  Ill-will. 

Due.— Duty.  Lat.  debere^  It.  davere, 
OFr.  deuvre,  of  which  last  the  participle 
at  one  time  was  probably  deuUy  corre- 
sponding to  It  dovutOy  duty,  right,  equity 
— FL,  afterwards  contracted  to  aeu^  and 
mod.  duy  due. 

Dug.  A  teat.  Sw.  dagga^  to  give 
suck.    See  Dairy. 

Duke. — ^Duchess.  Fr.  duc^  duchesse^ 
from  Lat  dux^  ducis^  a  leader ;  duco,  to 
lead. 

DuUi  Ineffective  for  the  purpose  aimed 
at,  wanting  in  life.  A  dull  edge  is  one 
that  will  not  cut ;  a  dull  understanding^, 
does  not  readily  apprehend  ;  a  dull  day  is 
wanting  in  light,  the  element  which  con- 
stitutes its  lite  ;  dull  of  sight  or  of  hear- 
ing is  ineffective  in  respect  of  those  facul- 
ties. 

The  sense  may  be  explained  from  the 
figure  of  wandering  or  straying  from  the 
mark.  Du.  dolen^  dwaden^  AS.  dwolian, 
to  stray,  to  wander ;  PLD.  dwaien,  dwee- 
len,  twaUn^  to  wander  either  physically 
or  figuratively,  to  err  in  jtldgment,  act  or 
talk  foolishly;  £.  dial,  dwaule^  dwallee, 
to  wander  in  mind,  to  talk  incoherently 
as  one  in  delirium  ;  Du.  doi,  dul,  G.  toll, 
mad,  out  of  one's  mind ;  Goth,  dvals, 
foolish ;  Dan.  dval,  spiritless,  torpid.  ON. 
dvali,  N.  and  Dan.  avale,  stupor,  trance, 
fainting,  doze,  sleep. 

The  word  seems  a  parallel  form  with 
Fr.  /b/,  fool,  which  is  connected  in  a 
similar  manner  with  OFr.  folier,  to  err, 
and,  like  dull,  is  often  applied  to  what 
fails  to  perform  its  apparent  purpose. 
Thus  avoine  folle  is  wild  or  barren  oats. 
Fr.  feu-follet,  AS^fon-fyr  {/on,  fool),  the 
ignis  fatuus,  ineffectual  fire  or  fire  with- 
out heat,  corresponds  to  Du.  dwaal  licht, 
the  false  light  or  wandering  light  Fr. 
fol-persily  fool's  parsley  (properly  fool- 
parsley),  corresponds  to  Du.  dolU-kervel 
(dull  chervil),  false  chervil.  On  the  same 
principle  the  name  of  dolle-besien  is  given 
to  the  poisonous  berries  of  deadly  night- 
shade. 
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Perhaps  the  sense  of  error  may  be 
traced  at  an  earlier  period  to  the  notion 
of  twisting  or  tummg.  Du.  dwaelinge 
in't  waeter,  a  whirlpool— Kil.  A  mad- 
man is  one  of  perverted  or  twisted  un- 
derstanding. Aiid  so  from  P1.D.  dofors, 
dwas,  athwart,  oblique,  we  pass  to  Du. 
dwaesy  foolish,  mad,  and  Da.  dvas  (oC 
liquors),  lifeless,  flat  Du.  dwaes-Ucht, 
synonymous  with  dwcutl-licht,  ignis  fa- 
tuus. Now  as  the  r  of  dwars  is  lost  in 
dwaesy  dvas,  may  not  dwaeUn  or  dmaUn, 
to  turn,  be  from  Du.  dwarlen  (in  dwarl- 
wind,  a  whirlwind),  to  twirl  or  whirl  ?  It 
would  however  render  this  derivation  un- 
likely if  dull  was  to  be  identified  with 
Gael  dally  blind,  dark  in  colour,  Bret 
dally  blind,  blunt. 

Dumb.  Goth,  daubs,  deaf,  hardened, 
dull ;  tMaubnan,  to  become  obtuse,  to 
grow  dull;  a/dobnan,  afdumbnan,  to 
hold  one's  peace ;  dumbsy  dumb  ;  on. 
dumbly  dumb,  dark  of  colour ;  dum- 
bungry  thickness  of  the  air,  covered 
weather ;  dummoy  to  be  stilL  G.  dumm 
was  formerly  applied  in  general  to 
whatever  was  wanting  in  its  proper  life 
or  activity,  as  to  food  that  has  lost  its 
savour,  to  a  limb  that  has  lost  its  feeling, 
to  the  loss  of  hearing  (Sanders),  but  now 
it  is  used  in  the  sense  of  stupid,  dull  of 
understanding,  while  slumm  is  dumb; 
dump/y  what  has  its  energy  compressed, 
kept  down,  confined ;  duU,  actively  or 
passively ;  unsavoury.  Du.  dom,  deaf, 
blunt,  dull,  stupid ;  dom  en  blend,  deaf 
and  blind;  domsinnighym2A, — KiL  Da. 
duniy  dumb,  dim,  obscure,  dull,  low  in 
sound.  Stupid,  foolish.  Sw.  duniy  stupid ; 
dumb,  dumb.  Esthon.  turn,  dumb,  dark ; 
iumme,  dull,  dark,  thick  ;  tuim,  without 
feeling,  benumbed,  unsavoury.  See  Dim, 
Dump,  Deaf,  DanL 

Dmnp. — ^Dumpy. — Dumpling.  Da. 
dial  dubbet,  £.  dial,  dubby,  dumpy,  short 
and  thick ;  dumphead  (Whitby  Gl),  a 
tadpole  ;  Du.  dompneus,  snubnose,  a 
short  stumpy  nose ;  E.  humpty-dumpty^ 
a  short  thick  person  ;  dumplings  a  round 
ball  of  paste.  The  radical  image  (as  in 
Stub,  Stump)  is  probably  an  impulse 
abruptly  stopped,  whence  the  notion  of  a 
short  blunt  projection.  E.  dial.  lA^t^ 
blow ;  Sw.  dubby  a  plug,  peg ;  E.  dial 
dumpy  to  knock  heavily,  to  stump ;  Sw. 
dial,  dompa,  to  knock,  to  fall  hea\'ily,  to 
stump  or  tread  heavily ;  ON.  dnm^a,  Da. 
dompe,  to  plump,  faJU  suddenly  to  the 
ground  or  into  water.  Da.  diad.  dubbe^ 
to  stop,  to  wait.  *  Dub  e  lidt,'  step  a  bit 
The  idea  of  something  suddenly  stopped 
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in  its  course,  checked  in  its  development 
or  powers,  confined,  restrained,  is  figura- 
tively carried  out  in  numerous  forms  in- 
dicated under  Dumb. 

Dump.  2.  The  arolication  of  this 
term  to  an  affection  ot  the  mind  is  a 
part  of  the  medical  theoij  which  attri- 
buted all  disofders  of  the  frame  to  a  hu- 
mour falling  on  the  part  affected,  and 
regarded  mentsd  disorders  especially  as 
produced  by  a  vapour  rising  from  the 
stomach  into  the  brain.  Du.  damp^ 
dompy  a  vapour ;  domp  int  de  mage^ 
vapidus  fumus  ex  ventriculo  in  cerebrum 
erompens. — BigL  Hence  E.  dum^s,  me- 
lancholy, fixed  sadness. — B.  In  the 
same  sense  was  formerly  used  the  equiva- 
lent vapour Sy  fix)m  the  Fr.  vapeurs^  une 
certaine  maladie  dont  Peffet  est  de  rendre 
melancholique. — Trevoux. 

Dutt^  was  used  in  a  eeneral  sense 
synonymous  with  humour  for  the  condi- 
tion of  the  mind  : — 

By  'r  ladie  'ch  am  not  very  glad  to  see  her  in 
tha  ^v*;^.— Gammer  Gurton  I.  x.  3 ; 

in  this  humour. 

Also  for  an  air  or  strain  of  music,  re- 
garded as  an  inspiration  into  the  brain  of 
the  composer.  In  this  sense  we  meet 
with  the  expression  of  *  a  merry  dump.' 

Don.    Dark  in  colour. 

Azid  white  things  woxen  dimme  and  donne, 

Ch.  in  R. 

From  the  notion  of  shutting  up,  covering, 
obscuring,  as.  steorran  dunniathy  stellae 
obscurantur.  Gael  duin^  to  shut,  close ; 
donuy  brown;  Manx  doon^  to  shut  up, 
close,  darken  ;  doon^  a  field,  a  close,  the 
equivalent  of  E.  town  and  of  G.  Mctun^  a 
hedge.  The  coimection  between  the 
ideas  of  covering  and  darkness  is  a  very 
natural  one.  Sp.  tapar^  to  stop  up,  hood- 
wink, cover  ;  tapetado,  of  a  dark  brown 
or  blackish  colour ;  Ptg.  tapttr^  to  stop 
up,  cover,  inclose ;  taparse^  to  darken, 
grow  dark. — Vieira. 

To  Don.  To  make  a  droning  sound. 
Dunnyn  in  sownd,  bundo.  Dunnynge 
of  sownde,  bunda,  bombus. — Pr.  Pm. 
Hence  to  dun^  to  demand  a  debt  clamor- 
ously. In  like  manner  fVom  bunty  a 
humming  sound,  bum-bailiffs  a  bailiff 
employed  to  dun  for  a  debt,  and  incident- 
ally to  arrest  the  debtor.  Sw.  donaj  duna, 
to  resound ;  w.  dwH^  a  murmur,  the  bass 
in  music. 

Dunce.  The  Scotists,  or  divines  of  the 
school  of  Duns  Scotus,  were  called  Duns- 
men  or  Duncemen^  and  their  teaching 
duHury, 
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Now  would  Aristotle  deny  such  speaking,  and 
a  Duns  man  would  make  twenty  distinctions. — 
Tyndall  in  R.  Here  you  come  with  your  fine 
and  logical  distinctions,  and  bring  in  the  causes 
essential  and  accidental  of  marriage,  as  though 
we  were  in  a  school  of  duncery^  and  not  in  a 
diacoorse  of  pleastue. — Milton  m  Todd. 

Hence  to  dunce  upon,  to  puzzle  upon, 
or  too  much  to  beat  the  brains  upon. — 
Cot.  in  V.  metagraboliser.  When  the 
progress  of  the  Reformation  brought  the 
schoolmen  into  disrepute,  the  name  of 
DunSy  by  which  their  learning  was  dis- 
tinguished, became  a  term  of  opprobrium, 
and  at  last  was  used  as  synonymous  with 
blockhead. 

They  hate  even  to  death  all  them  that  preach 
the  pure  word  of  God,  void  of  all  the  dregges  of 
Dunsse  learning  and  mans  traditions. — Confuta- 
tion of  N.  Shaxton,  1546,  in  Todd.  Remember 
ye  not  within  this  twenty  yeares  and  far  less,  and 
yet  dureth  unto  this  dav«  the  old  barlcing  curres 
Dunces  disciples,  and  uke  draffe  called  Scotists, 
the  children  of  darkness  raved  against  Greek, 
Latin,  and  Hebrew.— T3mdall  in  R. 

Bunch.  Dunche  or  lunckey  sonitus, 
strepitus,  bundum,  bombus.  Dunchyn  or 
bunchytiy  tundo  ;  dunchinge  or  lunckinge^ 
tuncio,  percussio. — Pr.  Pm.  Dan.  dundsty 
to  thump.  Lat  iundere.  Let.  dunksch 
represents  the  sound  of  a  blow  with  the 
fist ;  dunkschkiSy  a  blow  with  the  fist 

Bung.  G.  dufigy  dUngery  Sw.  dyngCy 
dung,  muck,  manure.  The  original  mean- 
ing, like  that  of  mucky  seems  to  be  simplv 
wet  Dan.  dyggCy  duggCy  to  sprinkle  with 
water  ;  dyg-vaady  tfyng-vaady  wringing 
wet,  as  wet  as  muck ;  dungy  thoroughly 
wet. — Moth.  But  it  may  be  from  Dan. 
dyngiy  a  heap.  Comp.  ON.  hrugay  a  heap, 
N.  rugay  a  lump,  especially  a  lump  of 
dung.  Ajtffw^<i,acowdung.  InSwabian 
ho/^eHy  a  heap,  and  in  children's  language 
hoppe  macheny  to  do  his  business. — 
Schmid.  Bohem.  kopecy  heap;  kopdtiy 
to  heap  up ;  kopcinay  nlth,  dirt,  sweepings. 

Bungeon.— Boiijon.  Originally  the 
principal  building  of  a  district,  or  fortress, 
which  from  its  position  or  structure  had 
the  command  of  the  rest,  from  the  Lat 
dominioy  domnio  {^sdomnusiorcbminus\ 
domgiOy  dongeo  (as  Fr.  songer  from  som-- 
niare)y  donjon.  In  a  charter  A.D.  X179, 
given  by  Muratori,  is  an  agreement  'quod 
de  summitate  Castri  Veteris  quae  Don*- 
gionem  appellatur  praedictus  episcopus 
ejusque  successores  debeant  habere  duas 
partes  ipsius  summitatis,  scilicet  ab  uno 
latere  usque  ad  vineam  episcopi  et  ab  al» 
tero  usque  ad  flumen,'  showing  that  in 
this  case  the  dominio  was  mere  open 
ground.  In  general  however  it  was  ap- 
plied to  a  tower  or  other  work  of  defenctSi 
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*  Milites   ocyus    conscenso    Domnione^ 

domo  scilicet  principali  ct  defensivL' — 

Due 

Desus  le  plus  maistre  dunjon 
Dresoent  le  rdal  gonfianon. 

Chron.  Norm.  a.  82a 

Donjon  in  fortification  is  generally 
taken  for  a  lai^e  tower  or  redoubt  of  a 
fortress,  where  the  garrison  may  retreat 
in  case  of  necessity. — Bailey.  The  name 
of  Dungeon  has  finally  been  bequeathed 
to  such  an  underground  prison  as  was 
formerly  placed  in  the  strongest  part  of  a 
fortress. 

DuodecimaL     Lat.  duodecimo  twelve. 

To  Dap.  To  do  up,  as  doff  and  don, 
to  do  off  and  do  on.  Swiss  tuffen,  to 
open,  as  a  door  or  a  letter. 

Dupe.  Fr.  dupe^  one  who  lets  himself 
be  deceived.  From  dupe,  dufifie^  a  hoopoe, 
from  some  tradition  of  the  habits  of  that 
bird  of  which  we  are  ignorant.  Thus 
from  It.  bubdola,  a  hoopoe,  bubbolare 
(portar  via  con  inganno),  to  cheat — Al- 
tieri,  whence  E.  to  bubble  one,  PoL  dudek^ 
a  hoopoe,  also  a  simpleton,  a  fool.  Wys- 
trychmU  na  dudka^  to  make  a  fool  of  one. 
Bret  koupirik^  a  hoopoe,  also  a  dupe ; 
houperiga,  to  deceive,  to  dupe. — Legon. 

Dupucate.    See  Double. 

Daratioxi.  Lat.  durare,  to  last,  durus, 
hard.  Gr.  inpoQ,  lasting,  enduring.  Turk. 
durmak,  to  continue,  stay,  endure. 

BuBky.  Lifeless,  wiUiout  animation, 
dim  in  colour,  obscure. 

The  pennons  and  the  pomels  and  the  poyntes  of 

shields 
Withdrawen  his  devodon  and  dusken  his  hert. 

P.P. 

— ^they  dull  or  blunt  his  religious  feelings. 
The  ground  stude  barrane,  widderit,  dosk  and 

gray, 
Herbis,  flowris  and  gerssis  wallowit  away. — D. V. 

Perhaps  from  dull  through  the  forms 
dulsk^  or  dolsk^  dorsk,  dosk,  Dan.  dial. 
dulsk^  dolsky  dull,  lifeless,  loitering  ;  Sw. 

dial,  dalsk^  lazy,  slow  ;  Dan.  dorsk^  indo- 
lent, sluggish,  dull,  torpid  ;  ON.  doska^  to 
dawdle,  delay. 

Dust.  ON.  dusty  Gael  dus^  duslach^ 
dust  Du.  donsty  vapour,  down,  flour, 
dust ;  G.  dunsty  vapour,  exhalation,  dust- 
shot    See  Down. 

Dwale.  Deadly  nightshade,  a  plant 
whose  berries  produce  stupefaction  and 
death.  Dan.  dvale^  stupefaction  ;  dvale- 
driky  soporific ;  dvaU-betr,  stupefaction- 
berries,  dwale.— See  Dull. 


DYSPEPTIC 

Bwalm.  —  2>wanm.  A  fainting-fit; 
OHG.  dualm^  torpor,  insensibihty ;  Du. 
bedwelmen,  to  become  dizay,  to  faint 

From  Goth.  dvalSf  foolish,  ON.  dvali^ 
stupor,  fainting,  doze,  as  Da.  dial  dulme, 
to  grow  dull,  subside,  slumber,  doze, 
from  the  same  root  SoUn  dulnur^  the 
sun  is  obscured ;  ilden  dulmerj  the  fire 
bums  dull.    See  DulL 

Dwarf.  AS.  dweorgj  dweork,  ox. 
dvergr^  Sw.  dwerg^  dwerf^  G.  nuerg^ 
zwergel. 

To  Dwell.  Dan.  dvaUy  torpor,  sus- 
pended life ;  dvcele,  to  dwell,  linger, 
loiter.  ON.  di/elja^  to  detain,  delay,  to 
stay ;  OSw.  dvala,  torpor,  delay ;  dvalia^ 
to  stay,  wait,  tarry ;  Sw.  dvaljas,  to 
dwell ;  MKG,  twalen,  to  be  torpid ;  twelen^ 
to  stop,  to  abide,  dwell. 

To  Dwindle,  as.  divinan^  PLD.  dwa- 
nen  (Bosworth  in  v.  wanian)^  to  fade, 
waste  away,  vanish ;  E.  diaL  dwain, 
dwainy^  faint,  sickly. — Forby.  Du.  zw- 
swiinen^  verdwiinen^  to  fade,  perish ;  Bav. 
schweineny  G.  schwinden^  to  shrink,  waste 
away,  wane.  '  Der  mane  wahsit  unde 
swinit^  the  moon  waxes  and  wanes. — 
Diutiska  in  Schmeller.  ON.  dvinOy  to 
diminish,  to  leave  off ;  Sw.  iwinOy  to  pine 
away,  languish,  dwindle ;  Dan.  tvine^  to 
pine  away,  also  to  whine  or  whimper.  In 
the  last  of  these  we  probably  touch  the 
origin  of  the  word.  A  languishing  or 
weakly  condition  of  body  is  naturally  ex- 
pressed by  reference  to  the  whining,  pipy 
tone  of  voice  induced  by  illness.  Thus 
a  person  says  he  is  rather  pipy,  meaning 
poorly.  The  PLD.  has  quaJ^ken^  to  groan 
or  complain  like  a  sick  person,  whence 
Dan.  dial  quak,  poorly.  Du.  queksen^  to 
complain,  to  groan,  to  be  poorly.— KiL 
In  like  manner  Goth,  cwainon^  w.  cwyno^ 
to  bewail,  complain,  grieve ;  PLD.  quhun^ 
to  complain,  to  be  poorly,  languish,  waste 
away ;  ON.  queina,  veina,  to  bemoan  on^ 
self;  AS.  cwantan,  wanian,  to  mourn, 
faint,  languish. 

To  Dye.    See  To  Die.    2. 

Dynamic. — ^Dynasty.  Gr.  Hpafofy 
the  condition  of  being  able,  power  ;  iwa- 
fMKoc,  mighty ;  ivyatmicy  one  possessing 
might  or  power ;  Bwaertia^  power,  the 
power  of  the  chief  magistrate. 

Dyventery.  Gr.  ivoiwnpiay  from  he, 
ill,  and  Ivrtf^,  the  entrails. 

Dyspeptic.  Gr.  ^i»<nri^'o,  difficulty  of 
digestion,  3^,  ill,  and  »lirr«,  to  dress 
food,  or  digest  it 
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S-.    See  Ex-. 

Sach.  AS,  alCy  PLD.  elky  Du.  jeg- 
kelijcky  OHG.  eocowelih  (Kero),  eacn, 
every,  from  ^,/f»  ever,  and  /rV,  ghelijck^ 
like.  For  the  contraction  of  Uie  final 
element  compare  which  and  such  with 
Goth.  hvilHks^  svaieiks. 

The  AS.  ctgf  Sw.  ^?  or  ^,  in  composition, 
OHG.  eo^  G.  /r,  express  universality  or 
continuity  of  existence,  and  may  com- 
monly he  translated  ever,  as.  ceghwa^ 
whoever,  every  one ;  aghwanon^  every 
whence,  from  all  sides ;  ctghwather^ 
agUur^  cvtry  of  two,  either,  each.  Sw. 
ndr^  when ;  eudr^  whenever ;  eho,  who- 
ever. j£  so  lange  han  lifer^  so  long  as 
he  Hves ;  som  a  gull  sai^  as  if  it  were  all 
^Id. — Ihre.  OHG.  eo  so  wanncy  when- 
soever. 

Eager,  i.  Fr.  aigre^  eager,  sharp, 
biting;  Lat  acer^  sharp,  severe,  vehe- 
ment, ardent    See  Acid. 

2.  Egre,  The  bore  in  certain  rivers. 
SeeHigie. 

Eagto.    Fr.  atgUy  Lat.  aquila. 

Ear.  I.  The  organ  of  hearing.  Lat. 
Mrisy  Lith.  ausis^  Goth,  auso^  ON.  eyra^ 
G.  ohr, 

2.  A  head  of  com.  Goth.  <zAr,  OHG. 
aiir,  AS.  ctchir^  ear^  G.  dhre^  Du.  adere^ 
atre. 

To  Bar.  To  plough.  Eryyn  londe^ 
art).— Pr.  Pih.  AS.  earian^  Du.  ereriy  er- 
rien,  Gr.  oinSm,  Lat  arare,  to  plough. 

EarL  ON.  iarl,  princeps,  prorex,  comes. 
--Gudm.  Gael  iarfhtath  Qoronounced 
iarloy  theyil  and  th  being  silent),  a  de- 
pendant chief,  from  <ar,  alter,  second  in 
order,  and  flath^  lord,  prince.  W.  ar- 
iijnf^  CorxL  arluihy  lord. 

Early,  as.  <rr,  before ;  ara^  ancient, 
eaiiy ;  eerlice^  arlice^  early.  Fris.  ader^ 
aderUk,  aarUy  early.  AS.  adre^  quick, 
immediately.    ON.  adr^  before. 

To  Sam.  i.  To  get  by  labour.  As 
gain^  from  OFr.  gaagner,  to  cultivate  or 
till,  so  /9  earn  seems  to  be  to  reap  the 
fruits  of  one's  labour,  from  Du.  amey 
frne^  harvest,  ameriy  emerty  to  reap. — 
ICil.  Bav.  amy  amety  G.  erntCy  harvest ; 
omariy  messor. — ^Tatian.  Bav.  amefty 
franieny  g^ameHy  to  earn,  to  receive  as 
KV3id  S  one's  labour.  Goth,  asaus, 
harvest ;  asneisy  hired  labourer,  earner. 

3  To  thrill  or  tremble.    Frissoner,  to 


tremble,  shiver,  earn  through  cold  or 
fear. — Cot    See  Yearn. 

Eameat.  i.  What  is  done  with  a  will, 
with  hearty  endeavour  to  attain  the  end 
aimed  at  G.,  Du.  emst.  Du.  emsteny  to 
endeavour. — Kil.  AS.  geomy  desirous, 
eager,  intent ;  geomey  earnestly.  Herodes 
be/ran  hi  geomCy  Herod  asked  them  dili- 
gently. Segeomor  wolde  sibbcy  he  more 
earnestly  desired  peace.  Swa  mon  geom- 
est  nuEgy  as  man  with  his  best  endeavour 
may.  GeomliCy  geomfuly  diligent,  intent 
G.  gemy  Du.  gheemy  willingly.  N.  girugy 
desirous,  also  diligent  at  work.  See 
Yearn. 

*  2.  Money  given  in  hand  to  assure  a 
bargain.  Lat  arrha^  OFr.  arresy  emesy 
w.  enty  ernes,  Gael  earlasy  Sc.  arlesy 
arlis-pennyy  airle-penny.  The  word  seems 
to  admit  of  explanation  as  caution-money, 
from  Gael.  earcUy  provision,  caution ; 
earatas,  precaution,  foresight,  provision. 

Earth.  Goth,  airthoy  ON.  jordy  G.  erde. 
The  Promptorium  has  ^eryCy  or  earth,' 
agreeing  with  OHG.  eroy  Gr.  l^  in  IpaCc, 
to  the  ground. 

Sarwig.  An  insect  named  in  most 
European  languages  from  being  supposed 
to  loage  itself  in  the  ear.  Fr.  perceoreilUy 
Sw.  or-matk  {matky  worm,  insect),  G. 
ohren-hohlery  ohr-vmrnty  &c. 

The  second  part  of  the  word  is  the  AS. 
'^^SS^^  A  parallel  form  with  wibbuy  a 
creeping  thing.  AS.  sceamwibbay  a  dung- 
beetle  ;  £.  diaL  oafc-weby  a  cockchafer. 
The  two  forms  are  seen  in  Lith.  wabalas 
identical  with  £.  weevil)y  a  beetle,  and 
Esthon.  waggely  a  worm,  grub,  the  last 
of  which  may  be  compared  with  erri" 
wiggUy  a  provincial  name  of  the  earwig, 
2iiS^ poll-wiggley  a  tadpole,  a  creature 
consisting  of  a  large  poU  or  head,  with- 
out other  body,  and  a  tail  As  wabalaSy 
wibbay  are  from  the  form  shown  in  E. 
wabbicy  G.    wabeUy   webeHy  wibbelny  so 

'^<^gg^^y  '^^f^^^t  w^^^f  belong  to  the 
panulel  form  waggUyWi^glCy  indicating 
m  like  manner  multifarious  movement 
See  Weevil,  Worm. 

Eaae. — ^Easy.  Fr.  aisey  It  asioy  agioy 
Ptg.  azoy  convenience,  opportunity,  lei- 
sure. The  Romance  languages  probably 
received  it  from  a  Celtic  source ;  Gael 
adhy  prosperity,  adhaisy  athaiSy  leisure, 
ease,  prosperity ;  Bret,  iaz^  esy  conveni* 
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ence,  ease ;  dteM,  difficult,  dUga^  to  in- 
commode ;  w.  haws,  ease,  hawdd,  easy. 

The  same  root  may  be  recognized  in 
Lat  otium,  leisure,  as.  eath,  easy,  gentle 
(whence  OE.  uneth,  hardly),  ead,  prosper- 
ity, possession,  and  eadig,  happy  (Gael. 
adhack,  prosperous,  happy),  ON.  audr, 
wealth,  audugTy  wealthy,  while  and  in 
composition  signifies  easily  done ;  aud- 
drotinn,  -beygdr,  &c,  easily  broken,  bent, 
&c.  The  transition  to  the  notion  of 
wealth  is  also  found  in  It  agiato,  at  ease, 
also  wealthy,  able  to  live  in  good  plight, 
also  (=  Lat.  oHosus)  lazy. — Fl. 

The  fundamental  idea  seems  to  be 
empty,  vacant,  what  affords  room  or 
facility  for  anything  to  take  place,  then 
riches  as  affording  the  most  general  of 
all  facilities.  ON.  audr,  empty,  void  ; 
undir  andkm  himni,  under  the  open  sky ; 
auS-synHy  open  to  view,  easily  seen. 
Compare  also  as.  ametta,  leisure,  cemtig, 
empty,  vacant ;  Lat  vacuus,  empty,  Fr. 
vacant,  empty,  at  leisure. — Cot 

BaseL  g.  esel,  an  ass  ;  maleresel,  a 
painter's  easel  or  support  for  the  painting 
at  which  he  works.  On  the  same  prin- 
ciple it  is  called  in  Fr.  chevaiei,  a  little 
horse.    See  Pulley. 

*  East.  G.  ost,  ON.  aust.  The  origin 
of  the  name  seems  preserved  in  Esthon., 
which  has  ea,  ice,  forming  in  the  ablative 
cast,  from  the  ice,  while  the  same  word 
signifies  the  East  wind  ;  pointing  to  the 
N.  of  Europe  for  the  origin  of  the  term, 
where  the  East  is  the  icy  wind.  Idda,  or 
Ea,  North-east ;  Idda-tuul,  or  Iddast, 
the  E.  or  N.E.  wind.  In  the  same  lan- 
guage wessi,  water ;  wessi-kaar  {kaar  =: 
quarter),  the  west  or  wet  quarter ;  wessi- 
tuul  (the  wet  wind),  the  N.W.  wind. 

On  the  other  hand  East  is  explained 
from  Lith.  auszra,  the  dawn  ;  ausMti,  to 
dawn ;  Sanscr.  usehdschd  (in  comp.), 
dawn,  from  the  root  usch,  Lat  urcre, 
ustum,  to  bum.  Lith.  aussnnnc,  the 
morning  star;  ausxrinnis,  the  N.N.E. 
wind. 

Baiter.  According  to  Bede  the  name 
is  derived  from  AS.  Rostra,  OSw.  Astar- 
gydia,  the  goddess  of  love  (on.  ast,  love), 
whose  festival  was  held  in  the  month  of 
April,  thence  called  Eoster-monath. 

The  reasons  for  doubting  the  authority 
of  Bede  upon  such  a  point  are  very  slight, 
the  main  objection  instanced  by  Adelung 
being  the  unlikelihood  that  the  name  of 
a  Pagan  deity  should  be  transferred  to  a 
Christian  feast  But  the  same  thing 
seems  to  have  taken  place  with  the  term 
Yule,  which  from  designating  the  mid- 
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winter  feast  of  the  Pagans  was  tiansfientd 
to  the  Christian  feast  of  the  Nativit)'. 

Eat.    Goth,  item,  G.  essen,  Lat  iden, 

Eath.— Easy.    See  Ease. 

EavM.  AS.  cfese,  maxgin,  edge ;  eji- 
Stan,  to  shave,  to  trim. 
Orcheyarde  and  eiberes  eftsyd  wd  dene.— P.  P- 
Goth,  ubizva,  OHO.  obisa,  epasa,  Bav. 
obse,  a  portico,  hall ;  ODu.  ovese^  Frii 
ose,  eaves,  as  N.  of  England  casings  for 
evcsings,  on.  ups,  eaves,  upsarHtropi^ 
Du.  oos-druip,  eaves-dropping. 

Ebb.  G.,  Du.  ebbe,  the  folfing  back  of 
the  tide.  g.  abcn,  to  fall  M,  to  sink 
See  Evening. 

Bcdeaiaatio.  Gr.  haXii&ta,  an  assem- 
bly of  the  people  summoned  by  the  crier, 
convocation,  church.  From  lacaXi«*,  to 
call  forth. 

Echo.    'Hx«»y  i^x^,  a  sound,  noise. 

Eclipse.  Gr.  Imkit^,  a  defect  or  fail- 
ing in  the  light  of  the  sun  or  moon ; 
icXftVM,  to  leave  off,  to  faint,  to  £iil 

Economy.  Gr.  oUto^ofua,  domestic 
management,  administration,  from  •baci 
a  house,  fanuly,  goods,  and  vi^,  to  dis- 
pense, manage. 

Ecstasy.  Gr.  eramc,  a  settii^,  plac- 
ing ;  Utrrafnc,  removal  from  its  wonted 
position,  of  a  thing ;  supersedure  of  the 
mental  mnctions. 

Eddish. — ^Eddige.  Conunonly  ex- 
plained in  the  sense  of  aftermath,  which 
gives  too  confined  a  signification.  The 
meaning  is  the  pasturage,  eatage,  or  eat- 
able growth  of  either  grass  or  corn-field. 

Keep  for  stodc  is  toletably  plentifii],  and  the 
fine  spring  weather  will  soon  create  a  good  idduk 
in  the  pastures. — 'Times,'  Apr.  90.  1857. 

That  after  the  flax  is  pulled  you  get  more  fefd 
tjiat  autumn  than  from  the  aftermath  of  seeds 
sown  with  wheat  the  second  year ;  that  the  in- 
niense  eatage  obtained  firom  seeds  the  same  itir 
they  are  sown,  and  after  the  flax  is  polled.  sbouU 
be  added  to  the  value  of  the  flaiL — *  Eoonoiiiiat.' 
Feb.  X,  1853. 

Fris.  ettcn,  bectten,  to  pasture. 

Eddy.  Commonly  referred  to  an  as. 
ed-ca,  back-water  (not  preserved  in  the 
extant  remains  of  the  language),  from^i 
equivalent  to  the  Lat.  re  in  composition, 
and  ea,  water.  But  this  plausible  deriva- 
tion is  opposed  by  numerous  Notse  forms 
ffiven  by  Aasen,  ia,  ida,  ode,  mdu,  evjn^ 
oak'ida,  bak-wudu,  kring-wudu,  an  eddy. 
back-water,  which  leave  little  doubt  that 
the  word  is  simply  the  ON»/A,  a  whirl- 
pool, iromydd,  to  boil,  to  rush ;  AS.//^ 
wave,  flood,  rush  of  water ;  ytkutn,  Vi 
fluctuate,  to  overflow. 

Edge.    AS.  ecge^  ON.  egg,  Lat  «aW, 
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edge,  Gr.  idf,  a  point,  edge.  Du.  egghe, 
an  an^le,  edge,  comer ;  G.  ecke,  a  corner. 

Edibl».    Lat.  edoy  to  eat. 

Ediijr.— Edifice.  IjaX,  adi/icOy  ioh\xi\di 
a  house  (ades^  a  house,  faciof  to  make), 
fvedifier, 

Xdil— Edition.  Lat.  edo,  editum,  to 
ghre  forth  or  out. 

•  BeL  Dtt.  Moi^  ON.  dlL  Explained 
from  Sanscr.  izAf,  a  snake,  analogous  to 
Lat  anguilia^  an  eel,  from  angmsy  snake, 
or  Gr.  frxi^vCf  eel,  from  fx^Ci  viper. 

To  Bi&oa  Fr.  effacer^  Prov.  esfassar^ 
to  remove  the  £ace,  to  remove  an  unpres- 
sion.  « 

Bflftgy.  Lat  effigies^  an  image  ;  Jingo ^ 
fidum^  to  form,  properly  to  mould  in  clay. 

Eflbrt  Fr.  effort^  formerly  efforz^ 
effon:  ^tffifrcer^  to  put  his  force  or 
strength  to  a  thing. 

Sft— SvetwEwt.^Newt  A  water- 
lizard. 

In  that  abbajrene  entereth  not  no  flye  ne  todes 
ce  twta  ne  sacfae  fowle  venymouse  bestes. — 

Mudenlk. 

Sgg.  AS.  agy  tL  €tp^y  OE.  eyren^ 
eggs.  The  sound  of  the  nnal  g  was  some- 
tunes  softened  also  in  the  singular,  giving 
OE.  eye^  as  G.  «r,  an  egg.  Gr.  dlN^y,  Lat 
rjum^  are  radicsdly  the  same  word. 
^  >re-  ON.  egg,  an  edge  ;  eggia,  to 
sharpen,  or  give  an  edge  to,  andtig.  to 
instigate  or  set  one  on  to  do  anything. 

'Eglantine.  Written  by  Chaucer 
e^latere  and  egientere^  E.  Fris.  egeltiere, 
Du.  ^hiUtUur,  eglenUre  (KiL),  Fr.  aig- 
IsnUtTy  Pr.  aguilancier,  aiglentina,  a 
wild  rose,  thorn-bush.  Diez*  Romance  de- 
liution  from  aiguillay  aguilhe,  a  needle, 
seems  much  less  probable  than  that  from 
OFr.  egU^  AS.  egla,  egU,  a  prick,  thorn, 
splinter.  The  fiial  element  of  the  word 
is  Du.  tere,  tfure,  a  tree,  as  in  afipeltere, 
^ispfitay,  holentere,  noUltere;  giving 
Jj>e  signification  of  thorn-tree  or  thom- 
Dush.  From  the  same  source  is  Du. 
'M  ihc  prickly  animal,  a  hedgehog, 
^jwgioua.  Lat  egregius,  chosen  out 
w  the  herd,  excellent ;  grex,  gregis,  the 
BocVorherd. 

^wi    See  Heron. 

Kght  Sanscr.  astan,  Lith.  asstuni, 
Russ.  om,  Lat  octo,  Goth,  ahtariy  G. 
'^w.  'wyih,  Fr.  huit 

™^«.  The  AS.  element  ag  in  com- 
pOMtion  signifies  ever,  all,  as  aghwa, 
^"eiy  who,  whoever ;    aghwctr,  every 

„*!^ »  ^hvfonoHy  every  whence,  from 
^  sides.  In  like  manner  from  hwatker, 
which  of  two,  (Bghwather,  ^pher,  every 
^  of  two,  each,  either.    The  particle. 
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was  also  united  with  nouns.  Yif  ^'  mon 
other  ei  wummon  misseith  ou,  if  any 
man  or  woman  missaith  you. — Ancren 
Riwle,  124. 

The  particle  or^  corresponds  exactly  to 
Esthon.  igga,  Lap.  ikkej  ikke  ka,  who- 
ever ;  ikke  kus,  wherever ;  ikke  mi,  what-p 
ever  ;  Esthon.  igga  uks,  every  one ;  igm 
paaw,  every  day,  daily ;  iggu,  Fin.  ik&^ 
lifetime,  age,  time.    Lap.  Xagga,  life. 

The  k  of  ika  is  softened  to  a  /  (i.  e.  y) 
in  the  genitive  ij'an,  leading  us  to  Sanscr^ 
4^af,  Gr.  Qutpf  Lat.  ovum,  Goth,  aivs, 
lifetime,  age*  Fin.  ik&w&,  Esthon.  iggaw^ 
perpetual,  enduring ;  as.  ece,  everl^ting. 

Eke. — To  Eke.  Goth.  OMk,  on.  og^ 
G.  auch,  also.  Goth,  aukan,  Lat  augere, 
Gr.  ahXav^y  to  increase,  show  the  same 
root 

Elastic.  Fr.  ilasHque,  The  corre- 
sponding forms  are  not  extant  in  classical 
Lat  and  Gr.,  but  there  is  no  doubt  the 
word  is  from  Gr.  \Xaiivu,  iXavw,  to  drive, 
whence  iXavr^Cy  st  driver. — Etym.  Mag. 
Mod.Gr.  ttkair^,  flexible;  iXar^piov,  a 
spring  as  of  a  lock,  &c. 

Elbow.  AS.  elnboga,  elboga,  the  bow 
or  bending  of  the  arm,  from  an  obsolete 
ell,  eln  (preserved  in  AS.  ellen,  strength, 
and  in  £.  ell),  Gr.  dIpXIyif,  Lat  ulna,  the 
forearm.  So  PLD.  knebog,  the  bending 
of  the  knee,  the  knee. 

Eld,  Elder.    See  Old. 

Elder,  as.  ellam,  PLD.  elloom,  G. 
holunder,  hollder,  OHG.  holuntar,  holder, 
the  elder-tree,  from  its  hollow  wood,  the 
final  der,  tar,  signifying  tree,  as  in  A& 
appalder,  an  apple-tree. 

Electric.  Gr.  'HXicrpor,  amber,  the 
power  of  amber,  when  rubbed,  to  attract 
light  bodies  being  the  fact  which  first 
c^ed  attention  to  the  electric  force. 

Electuary.  M  id.  Lat.  electuarium,  bar- 
barously formed  from  Gr.  IcVctcrov,  a  me- 
dicine which  has  to  be  licked ;  lz\%ix^, 
to  lick  up. 

Eleemoeynary.    Gr.  iXf i|^o<rw4y  alms. 

Elegant.  Lat.  eUgans,  neat,  hand- 
some, delicate. 

Elegy.  Gr.  At  yoc,  a  song  of  mourn- 
ing, supposed  to  be  derived  from  1 1  Xlyi iv, 
to  cry  woe  I 

Element.  Lat  elementum,  a  first 
principle. 

Elevate.  Lat.  elevare,  to  lift  up ; 
levare,  to  lighten,  to  lift  up ;  levis,  light 
See  Lift. 

Eleven,  as.  endleofan,  Goth,  ainlify 
eleven ;  tvalif,  ivaltb,  twelve.  Lith. 
wenolika,  eleven,  dwilika,  twelve,  from 
tuknasj  one,  djin\  two.    The  radical  iden'- 
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tity  of  the  second  element  in  the  Goth, 
and  Lith.  forms  has  been  generally  ad- 
mitted, in  accordance  with  the  analogy 
of  the  parallel  roots  lip  and  liky  in  Gr. 
Xiiirwy  XifiiravMy  to  leave,  Goth.  laiboSj 
relics,  aflifnan^  to  remain ;  and  in  Lat 
linquerey  lictum^  to  leave,  Lith.  likHy  to 
remain  over.  The  sense  required  for 
this  element  is  indicated  in  the  Lap.  ex- 
pressions for  the  same  ntmierals,  akta 
lokke  naln^  one  upon  ten,  one  in  excess 
of  ten,  two  in  excess  of  ten,  and  so  on. 
But  the  word  for  ten  might  easily  be 
left  unexpressed,  as  it  actuadly  is  in  Fin. 
yxi  toista^  eleven,  literally,  one  in  the 
second  [ten].  The  ellipse  is  suppUed  in 
the  expression  for  twelfth,  toinen  toista 
kymmenta^  the  second  in  the  second  ten. 
The  Esthon.  uses  indifferently  the  elliptic 
or  the  complete  expression,  Uks  teist^  or 
uks  teist  kumnuHj  one  in  the  second,  or 
one  in  the  second  ten. 

Now  Lith.  fykus  signifies  surplus,  re- 
mainder ;  iikasy  what  remains  over,  odd, 
and,  in  combination  with  the  ordinals 
first^  second,  &c.,  it  designates  the  num- 
bers immediately  following  ten  ;  firmasy 
antrasy  &c.,  lekasj  the  first,  second,  &c, 
excess  above  ten,  i.  e.  eleven,  twelve,  and 
so  on.  The  radical  identity  of  forms 
like  these  with  the  cardinal  series,  weno- 
likaj  dwilika^  &c.,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
on  the  other  with  the  verbal  forms  likmi^ 
likHj  to  remain  over,  paliktij  to  leave 
behind,  cannot  be  doubted  ;  and  having 
thus  traced  the  meanin|^  of  the  Lith. 
termination  lika  to  the  idea  of  surplus 
expressed  by  the  root  of  linquere^  we 
have  strong  analogy  for  a  similar  ex- 
planation of  the  termination  in  Goth. 
ainiiby  ainlif^  and  £.  eleven^  from  the 
root  of  Gr.  Xfiirccy,  and  E.  have,  Philolog. 
Trans.  1857,  p.  29. 

El£  AS.  alfy  el/j  ON.  al/r,  alfiy  G.  alp^ 
supernatural  beings  of  the  Northern 
mythology. 

Eliminate.  Lat  eliminare^  to  turn 
out  of  doors  {fimetiy  a  threshold),  to  cast 
forth. 

Klixir.  Arab,  el-icstry  the  philoso- 
pher's stone.  From  Gr.  Cvp^v,  In^^} 
properly  a  dry  medicament — Dozy. 

Ell.  The  length  of  a  forearm ;  the 
forearm  taken  as  a  measure  of  length. 
Gr.  iiKkvti,  Lat  ulnaj  the  forearm ;  Du. 
ely  elriy  Fr.  aulne^  an  ell-measure,  as  cubit ^ 
a  measure  of  the  same  kind,  from  Lat. 
cubitus^  the  forearm. 

Sllipuft.— Elliptical.  Gr.  IXXic^c,  a 
leaving  out 
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Elm.  Lat.  ulmusy  Do.  olm,  Tt.  orme^  1 
BoheuL^m  (yilm). 

Elope.  From  on.  hiaupOy  Du.  loopny 
to  run,  verloopeHy  to  run  away  from,  N. 
laupasty  to  run  away,  escape  from  home. 

Else.  AS.  ellesy  otherwise ;  el  (in  com- 
position), other,  as  el-theodigy  of  anothe- 
people,  foreign ;  ellendy  a  foreign  land  \ 
OFr.  ely  Gr.  aXXioc,  Lat  aliuSy  ouer. 

Emaciate.  Lat  emaciart  (macuSf 
leanness),  to  make  lean. 

Emanate.  Lat  emanare,  to  issue  or 
flow  from  ;  manare^  to  drop,  trickle,  flow. 

Emancipate.  Lat  manceps  (mam 
capio),  one  who  takes  in  hand,  a  pur- 
chaser, owner ;  mancipiumj  owner^ip, 
property,  a  slave ;  mancipare^  to  give  into 
possession  ;  emanciparCy  to  set  free. 

Embargo.  Sp.  embargoTy  to  impede, 
restrain,  to  seize  by  process  of  law,  se- 
quester ;  embargo^  embarrassment,  im- 
^^iment,  indigestion,  sequestration ; 
Prov.  embargoTy  to  embarrass,  trouble, 
hinder ;  embarcy  obstacle,  trouble. 

Diez*  explanation  through  a  supposed 
imbarricarey  from  barray  a  bolt  or  bar,  is 
unsatisfactory.  The  Laung.  embragar^  to 
hinder,  Prov.  embregary  to  clog  or  en- 
tangle, point  to  the  probable  or^  in 
Prov.  braCy  mud,  It  brofPySL  bog,  puddle, 
quagmire.  A  person  sticking  in  the  mud 
before  the  days  of  road-making  would 
afford  a  most  familiar  image  of  helpless 
embarrassment 

Be  us  tenon  tmhr^ffois, 

they  hold  you  well  entangled  (emp£tr£$). 
— Raynouard. 

Precisely  the  same  metaphor  is  seen  in 
Sc.  laggeryy  miry ;  laggeriiy  bcmired, 
also  encumbered,  impeded.  Also  in  E. 
clogy  to  impede  the  action  of  a  system  bf 
stopping  up  the  acting  parts  with  adhe- 
sive matter ;  Sc.  claggity  dogged,  loaded 
with  clay  (as.  clce^  ;  clagy  encumbrance, 
burden  upon  property,  impediment  is 
the  way  of  the  possessor  arismg  from  the 
legal  claim  of  another.  G.  kumnur  s\g- 
nines  as  well  the  mud  of  the  streets  as 
judicial  seizure,  arrest,  sequestration.— 
Kiittn. 

*  EmbamuM.  The  most  obvious 
type  of  hindrance  is  a  bar  which  stops  the 
way  to  anything.  Fr.  barrt,  a  bar; 
barresy  exceptions  in  pleading,  hampering 
the  course  of  one's  opponent ;  donner 
barres  k,  to  stay  the  current  of.— CoL 
Barray  stopped,  hindered. — ^Vocab.  dc 
Vaud.  Prov.  barrasy  Sc.  barras,  barra^e^ 
a  bar,  barrier.  Ptg.  bara^Oy  a  cord, 
halter  for  hanging  ;  Sp.  embarasar^  Ptg. 
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imbam^ary  Fr.  emdarrasser^  to  impede, 
dogy  embarrass. 

Smbaaaador.    See  Ambassador. 

Smbelliah.  Fr.  embellir^  from  bely 
htau^  pleasing  to  sight 

Bmbor-daya.  Days  set  apart  for 
fasting  at  the  four  seasons  of  the  year, 
x-iz.  on  the  first  Friday  in  every  quarter. 
—Adeloiig.  From  LaX.  fuaiuor  i^mpora, 
the  four  seasons,  whence  G.  guatefpwer^  a 
quarter  of  a  year,  or  a  quarterly  day,  or 
payment.  Hence  by  further  corruption 
kotiembeTy  koiUmer^  PLD.  tamper,  Sw. 
tamp€r'€Uigar^  ymSer-dagar,  ember  or 
imber  days.  Qjuatuor  tempora,  dye  fron- 
fast,  vier  fronfasten. — Dief.  Sup.  Em- 
fyrday^  £utyng  day. — Palsgr. 

Embera.  as.  amyrian^  N.  eldmyrja 
{eld,  fire),  eimyrjcu     Dan.  emnuTy  Sw. 

moria,  N.  mytyoy  glowing  ashes. 

To  Xmbesale.  Properly  to  conceal, 
then  to  make  away  with  property  en- 
trusted to  a  servant  by  his  master. 

*  I  concele,  I  embesyll  a  thynge,  I  kepe 
2  thynge  secret — I  embesell,  I  hyde  or 
consoyle,  Je  cele.  I  embesyll  a  diynge, 
or  put  it  out  of  the  way,  Je  substrays. 
He  that  embesylleth  a  thyng  intendeth  to 
steale  it  if  he  can  convoye  it  clenly.' — 
Palsgr. 

It  cannot  have  anything  to  do  with  OFr. 
hesilUr,  to  overturn,  destroy,  Prov.  becilh, 
destruction,  trouble. 

Smblam.  Gr.  2fi/3X«^  (from  IftfidXXtt, 
to  put  in),  Lat  embUma,  something  let 
in  to  anodier,  an  ornament,  and  fig.  an 
ornament  of  discourse.  The  word  is 
curiously  appropriated  in  Fr.  and  £.  to  a 
symbolic  figure  tacked  on  to  some  thought 
or  saying  which  it  is  meant  to  illustrate 
and  perfect  Emblhne,  a  picture  and 
short  posie  expressing  some  particular 
conceit — Cot 

To  SmboM.  Fr.  embosser,  to  swell 
or  rise  in  bunches,  knobs  ;  bosse,  a  bunch 
or  knob  ;  bosseler,  to  make  a  dint  in  a 
vessel  of  metal. 

To  Bmbraee.  Fr.  embrasser.  It  iVyr- 
braceiare,  to  infold  in  one's  arms,  from 
Fr.  bras,  It  braccia,  the  arms. 

Smbraaura.  Fr.  braser,  to  slope  the 
edge  of  a  stone,  as  masons  do  in  windows, 
&c,  for  the  gaining  of  light ;  ibraser.  em- 
braser,  the  splaying  or  skuing  of^  the 
opening  of  a  door  or  window  for  such  a 
purpose ;  embrasure,  the  splayed  opening 
of  a  window  or  door,  and  hence  the 
splayed  opening  in  a  parapet  for  a  can- 
non to  fire  through. 

The  word  is  unknown  in  Sp.,  or  it 
might  be  explained  from  abraxar,  to  em- 
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brace,  the  opening  in  the  wall  being  con- 
sidered as  if  spreading  its  arms  toembrace 
those  in  the  inside. 

Embrocation.  From  It  broca,  Fr. 
broc,  a  jug  or  pipkin.  It.  embrocatione,  a 
fomenting  or  bucketing  of  the  head  with 
waters  or  other  liquor  falling  upon  it  in 
the  manner  of  rain. — FL 

To  Smbrue.    See  Imbrue. 

Emendation.  Lat  emendare,  to  cor* 
rect,  or  remove  blemishes  ;  menda,  a  de- 
fect, blemish. 

Emerald.  Fr.  imeraside,  It  smeraldo, 
Sp.,  Port  esmeralda,  from  Lat.  smarag- 
dus,  Gr.  aiiopayioc- — Scheler. 

Emery.  Fr.  esmeril,  emertl,  the  black 
hard  mineral  wherewitJi  iron-works  are 
furbished,  an  emrod,  or  emerill  stone.— 
Cot  Gr.  9fivpt£,  -i^oc,  Mod.Gr.  tr/AvpiriiCf 
emery ;  aitvpiZm,  to  polish  with  emery. 
In  the  Romance  languages  perhaps  the 
word  was  understood  as  if  aerived  from 
merus,  pure,  whence  Prov.  mer,  mier 
esmers,  pure,  fine ;  esmerar,  to  purify,  re- 
fine. Aissi  coma  la  lima  esmera  e  pura 
lo  fer. — Rayn.  As  the  file  cleanses  and 
purifies  iron.  Limousin  emira,  to  scour 
with  sand ;  Sp.  esmerar,  to  polish, 
cleanse. 

Emetic.    Gr.  I^m,  to  vomit. 

Emmet. — Ant.  as.  ctmet,  G.  ameise, 
Hennebexg  emetze,  P1.D.  eempte,  eemke, 
— ^Adelung.  From  the  proverbial  indus- 
try of  the  animal ;  G.  emsig,  assiduous, 
diligent  The  AS.  cemetta,  amta,  leisure, 
rest,  and  amiig,  vacant,  empty,  idle, 
seem  to  furnish  exactly  the  contrary 
meaning  of  what  is  required  for  our  de- 
rivation, but  it  will  be  found  that  leisure 
and  occupation  are  very  constantly  ex- 
pressed by  the  same  word.  Thus  Lat. 
opera,  work,  pains,  is  sometimes  trans- 
lated time,  leisure.  Deest  mihi  opera,  I 
have  no  leisure.  The  possession  of  lei- 
sure is  an  obvious  condition  for  the  be- 
stowal of  our  attention  on  any  given  ob- 
ject We  see  the  connection  of  the  two 
ideas  in  Fr.  va^er,  to  be  at  leisure,  to 
cease  from  working,  also  to  attend,  apply, 
bestow  time  on,  bend  his  study  unto. — 
Cot  Du.  moete  is  rendered  by  Kilian 
opera,  labor,  and  also  otium,  tempus  va- 
cuum. 

Emolument.  Lat  emolumentum, 
profit  acquired  through  labour;  moliri^ 
to  exert  oneself. 

Empair.  Fr.  empirer,  to  make  worse  ; 
pis,  f.  pire,  Lat  pejor,  worse. 

Empeaoh.  To  attach  or  fasten  upon 
one  the  charge  of  a  criminal  accusation. 
Fr.  empescher,  empicher,  to  hinder,  im- 
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peach,  pester,  incumber.  Empescher  h 
JUfy  to  seue  on  a  fief,  the  lord  take  it  into 
his  own  possession. — Cot  Prov.  empaigy 
hindrance ;  fmpachary  empaytar^  to  hin- 
der. Probably  direct  from  the  Celtic. 
Gael.  baCy  hinder,  restrain ;  bacailj  an 
obstacle  (whence  Fr.  baclerj  to  bolt  the 
door) ;  ON.  bdgij  difficulty ;  ba^a^  to 
hinder.  N.  bagja^  to  stop,  to  hinder. 
Lat  repagula^  bolts,  is  probably  from  the 
same  source.  Bret  bac^ha^  to  confine, 
imprison  ;  bcufhetn^  to  disconcert,  put  out 
pf  countenance,  to  be  compared  with  Sp. 
empachary  to  embarrass,  confuse,  make 
ashamed. 

Smphasia.— Xmphatio.  Gr.  i^i^cvM, 
to  let  a  thing  be  seen  in ;  i/i^Vfi,  i^i^- 
vfrm,  it  is  manifest.  Hence  iiifatnc,  ap- 
pearance in,  significance,  the  force  of 
an  expression.  To  say  a  thin^  with  em- 
phasis  is  to  say  it  with  special  signifi- 
cance ;  emphatic^  what  is  spoken  so  as 
to  have  special  significance. 

Empire. — ^Emperor.  Fr.  empire^  em- 
pereuTy  from  Lat  itnperiumy  imperaior; 
imperarey  to  command 

Empiria  Gr.  iinrnpuBoc,  of  one  who 
acts  on  the  results  of  experience,  as  op- 
posed to  the  leadings  of  science.  iftwupUf 
experience. 

To  Employ.    Fr.  employer^  It  impU" 

gare^  from  Lat  plicare^  to  fold  or  bend, 

.  as  G.  anwemUtiy  to  employ,  make  use  of, 

from  wetuUtiy  to  turn.    To  turn  to  a  cer- 

^in  purpose.    See  Ply. 

Emporium.  Gr.  i^tchpnavy  a  mart, 
place  of  trade  ;  ifiwopoQ,  a  traveller,  a 
merchant ;  ifiiro^vo/iai,  to  be  on  a  journey, 
to  traffic,  trade. 

Empty.    See  Emmet 

Emiilate.— EmulouB,  Lat  amuius, 
one  who  seeks  to  equal  or  outdo  a  rivaL 

En-,  before  a  labial,  Em-.  Gr.  iv, 
Lat  in,  Fr.  en,  in. 

EnameL  Fr.  esmail,  imail,  amel  or 
enamel. — Cot  Ammel  for  goldsmiths, 
esmail.— Palsgrr.  It  smaltOjG,  schmelz, 
schmelB-^laSj  smalt,  colours  produced  by 
the  melting  of  glass  with  a  metallic  oxide. 
G.  schnulzen,  to  melt  It  stnaltare,  Sp. 
esmaltar,  to  enamel.  Perhaps  the  loss 
of  the  final  /  in  Fr.  esmailUr  has  arisen 
from  the  influence  of  Du.  maelen,  to 
paint ;  maeler  van  glas,  encaustes ;  mael- 
erie,  tnaelU,  encaustum,  enamel ;  mael- 
iren,  to  enamel—  KiL 

Enohaat.  Fr.  enchanter,  from  Lat 
incantare,  to  sing  magic  songs. 

Encomium. — ^Encomiaat.  Gr.  cw|ioc, 
a  festivity,  festive  procession,  ode  sung 
j)n  such  an  occasion;  ro  iyKv/uw {tiroi:), 
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the  chant  sung  on  convoying  a  victor,  a 
laudatory  ode. 

To  Encroadi.  Fr.  accrocker,  to  hook 
on  to,  from  crocy  a  hook. 

To  Encumber.    See  Comber. 

End.  Goth,  andeisy  Sanscr.  oMta^  ead, 
death. 

Endeavour.  To  endeavour  is  to  make 
it  our  duty  to  do  a  thing.  Fr.  se  mettre 
en  devoir  de,  se  disposer  a  faire  qudqoe 
chose. — Gattd. 

We  put  him  in  detmr  at  all  times  vben  be 
might  have  a  leyser,  which  was  but  sliitcmdr. 
to  tFuisIate  divene  books  out  of  Froich  mto 
English. — ^Ames  of  Printing,  dted  tyjr  HoQm^y. 

To  Endorse.  Fr.  dousser  (Cot),  en- 
dosser,  to  back  a  bill,  to  p:ive  it  the  sup- 
port of  our  credit  by  writmg  our  name  on 
the  back.  Lat  dorsum^  Ft,  dos,  the 
back. 

To  Endow.  From  Lat  dos,  doHs^  Fr. 
dot,  a  marriage  gift ;  doUj  dou/,  indued 
or  endowed  with  ;  douer,  to  give  a  do^iy 
unto. — Cot  An  internal  a  or  t  \s  fre- 
quently converted  into  a  jv  in  Fr.,  as  It. 
vedova,  OFr.  vedve,  Fr.  veuve,  a  widow. 

Endue.    Often  treated  as  a  corruption 

of  endow;  but  it  is  sometimes  deariy 

from  Lat  induere,  to  clothe. 

Thou  losel  base. 
That  hast  with  borrowed  plumes  thyself  endtmd, 

F.Q.inR. 

Sometimes  there  may  be  a  confusionwitk 
imbue. 

Enemy.  Fr.  ennemi,  Lat  inimiats^ 
from  in,  negative,  and  amart,  to  love. 

Energy.  Gr.  iyipyfta,  from  \»  and 
fpyov,  an  action. 

Engine.  Lat.  ingenium^,  innate,  or 
natural  quality,  mental  capacity,  inven- 
tion, clever  thought ;  It.  ingegno,  Prov. 
engeinh,  Fr.  engin,  contrivance,  crait 
Mieux  vaut  engin  que  force,  better  be 
wise  than  strong. — Cot  The  tcnn  was 
then  applied,  like  Gr.  /i9x<^>  ^^  ^'^y  °^ 
chanical  contrivance  for  executing  a  pur- 
pose, and  specially  to  machines  of  war. 
See  Artillery. 

To  EngroM.  i.  Fr.  grosseyer,  to 
write  fair,  or  in  great  (Fr.  gros)  and  fair 
letters. — Cot  Opposed  to  the  minuSi  or 
small  characters  of  the  original  draught, 
hence  called  minutes  of  a  proceeding- 
Fr.  grosse,  Du.  gros,  a  notarial  copy. 
Le  notaire  garde  Ja  minute  et  en  ddivre 
ta  grosse,  keeps  the  minutes  and  ddi^'crs 
the  engrossed  copy. — P.  Marin. 

2.  In  the  earlier  period  of  our  history 
the  engrossing  of  commodities  was  re- 
garded as  an  odious  social  offence,  an<f 
was  jealously  guarded  against  by  the 
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.municipal  law.  The  meaning  of  the 
word  is  explained  by  Blackstone  as  '  the 
getting  into  our  possession,  or  buying  up, 
large  quantities  of  com,  or  other  desul 
riauals.'  '  1  grosse,  I  take  or  hepe  up 
thynges  a  great,  Jt  engrosse.  This  man 
groaetk  up  all  the  market' — Palsgr. 
Perhaps  also  the  offence  was  what  was 
considered  an  unfair  engrossing  or  en- 
hancing of  the  price  by  buying  up  what 
would  otherwise  have  been  brought  to 
market  by  the  producers  themselves.  Fr. 
engroisir^  to  greaten,  increase,  enlarge, 
-Cot. 

To  Snha&oe.  From  Lat  anie^  be- 
fore, in  anteoj  en  avant,  forwards,  were 
formed  Prov.  aug^  ans,  before,  enant, 
/«j«r,  forwards,  and  thence  enansar^  to 
put  forwards,  to  advance,  exalt,  enhance. 

Snigma.  Gr.  alviyfta^  a  dark  saying, 
riddle ;  ahnaoofnuy  to  hint  at,  to  speak  in 
riddles. 

Sunui    See  Annoy. 

SnomoQS.  Lat  enormis  (e  and 
umtia,  a  rule),  irregular,  exceeding  pro- 
portion. 

Xnoiigh.  Goth,  binaukan,  to  be 
bound,  to  have  it  incumbent  upon  one, 
to  be  lawful ;  ganauAan,  to  suffice, 
gawkSf  enough,  sufficient ;  ganohjan^  to 
satisfy.  ON.  nogr^  g^^g^y  abundant ; 
M^Oy  to  suffice ;  G.  genugy  Du.  noeg^ 
gtnoig^  enough  ;  genoegen^  to  please,  to 
satisty.— KiL 

Xniample.  Sp.  enxumplo  (Ticknor), 
OFr.  ensampU^  from  exemplum^  as  Ptg. 
tKxamey  from  exanun^  Sp.  ensayo^  an 
essay,  from  exagium, 

TrNtnt  le  mond  enhnnina 
Bv  le  sample  qu' il  nus  donna 
Pur  nus  garir. 
B^noit,  Vie  de  Si  Thomas,  Z199. 

In  the  Harl  MS.  ensample, 

Soaign.  It.  insegna^  Fr.  enseign4i  ^ 
distinctive  mark,  from  Lat.  insignia^  pi. 
of  insigne,—'D\ei,  It  also  sienified  the 
distinctive  cry  which  was  used  in  battle 
to  encourage  the  troops  on  different 
sides.  Thus  Deus  ate  /  God  help !  was 
the  cry  of  Normandy,  while  those  of 
several  adjacent  provinces  are  mentioned 
by  B^noit  in  his  account  of  a  battle  be- 
tween the  confederate  princes  and  Duke 
Richard. 

Mimjoie  1  cscrient  si  Franceis, 
E  Passavant !  Tiebaut  de  Bleis, 
Valie !  orient  tuit  eofin 
Qoens  Gcofrei  e  si  Angevin, 
Bnidoin  e  Flamenc,  AiYaz  I 

Chron.  Norm.  voL  a.  215. 

Among  chiefs  of  inferior  consequence 
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the  name  of  each  feudal  lord  was  shouted 

out  to  rally  his  own  band  of  retainers. 

Quant  ces  unt  ja  cri^  tenseigne  de  Vedsci, 
£,  Glanville  chevaliers !  e,  Baillol  I  autresi, 
Odinel  de  Umfxavile  relevad  le  suen  cri. 

Chron.  Fantosme. 

Than  mycht  men  her  enseynycis  cry, 
And  Scottis  men  cry  hardely, 
On  thaim  I  On  thaim  I  On  thaim  I  they  faile. 

Bruce,  ix.  385. 

To  Ensue.  OFr.  msuir  from  Lat. 
insequi^  to  follow  upon. 

Kntail.  A  fee-simple  is  the  entire 
estate  in  land,  when  a  man  holds  the 
estate  to  him  and  his  heirs  without  any 
contingent  rights  in  any  one  else  not 
claiming  through  him.  An  estate-tail  is 
a  partisd  interest,  cut  (Fr.  tailU)  out  of 
the  entire  fee,  when  land  is  given  to  a 
man  and  the  heirs  male  of  his  body, 
leaving  a  right  of  re-entry  in  the  original 
owner  on  failure  of  male  descendants  of 
the  tenant  in  tailj  as  he  was  called,  or 
person  to  whom  the  estate-tail  vrzs  given. 
The  entail  of  an  estate  is  dividing  the 
fee  into  successive  estates  for  Ufe,  or  in 
tail,  under  such  conditions  as  required 
by  law. 

Enter. — ^Entranoe.  Fr.  entrer^  Lat. 
intrarej  to  to  in. 

Enterpruie.  Fr.  entreprise,  from  en- 
treprendre^  to  undertake,  an  old  form  of 
which,  emprendrey  gave  our  poetical  em- 
prise. 

To  Entertain.  Fr.  entretenir  (from 
Lat  tenerey  to  hold),  mutually  to  hold,  to 
hold  in  talk,  to  hold  together. — Cot. 

l^thuBiann.  Gr.  Ivifeoc,  Iv^wt^y  full 
of  the  (Of^)  god,  inspired,  possessed; 
Movtnci^M,  to  1^  so  inspired. 

To  Entice.  OFr.  entiser^  enHcher^ 
atiser^  Norman  entincher  (Decorde), 
Bret,  atiza^  to  instigate,  incite.  Satanas 
entichad  David  qu'il  feist  anumbrer  ces 
de  Israel — L.  des  Rois 

Mult  VenHce,  muU  Vaguillone. 

B^noit,  Chron.  Norm.  a.  194. 
Ses  gens  r'amoneste  e  atisi 
U  dux.— lb.  a.  205. 

Fr.  attiser^  to  kindle,  to  stir  the  firej 
attise-querelUy  a  stirrer-up  of  quarrels. 

The  origin  is  the  hissing  sound  by 
which  dogs  are.  incited  in  setting  them 
on  to  fight  with  each  other  or  to  attack 
another  animal    These  sounds  are  re- 

Presented  in  E.  by  the  letters  ss/  st/  ts/ 
eing  doubtless  imitations  of  the  angry 
sounds  of  a  quarrelling  dc^.  In  other 
languages  they  are  more  distinctly  arti- 
culated. Fin.  Mas/  has!  cry  used  in 
settmg  on  dogs  ;  hasittaa^  Esthon.  assa- 
tama^  to  set  them  on.    Lap.  has  i  as  t 
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Serv.  osh  /  ciy  to  drive  out  dogs ;  Lap. 
hasketety  koskotet^  hotsalet^  to  set  dogs 
on  to  attack ;  hasM,  hostet,  to  provoke, 
challenge,  incite.  Pl.D.  hiss,  cry  used 
in  setting  on  dogs ;  hissen,  to  set  them 
on,  to  drive  by  the  aid  of  dogs ;  de 
schaop  hisseHy  to  drive  sheep. — Danneil. 
Du.  hisseuy  hisschen,  hitsen,  husseHy  to 
hiss,  to  set  on  dogs,  to  instigate,  kindle, 
inflame. --KiL  G.  hetzen,  anhetzen,  to 
set  on  dogs,  to  irritate,  incite ;  hitze, 
rage,  heat  At  other  times  a  /  is  taken 
as  the  initial  of  the  imitative  syllable, 
giving  G.  zischefiy  PLD.  Hssen,  E.  dial. 
tissy  to  hiss.  To  tice  is  used  in  Pem- 
brokeshire, as  PLD.  hissen,  for  the  em- 
ployment of  a  dog  in  driving  another 
animal ;  to  tice  a  dog  at  a  pig ;  to  tice 
the  pig  out  of  the  garden,  to  set  a  dog  at 
it  to  drive  it  out,  as  PLD.  de  swine  uut 
dem  have  hissen.  Hence  probably  the 
simple  form  to  tice,  in  the  sense  of  in- 
citing, alluring,  was  already  current  in 
the  language  before  the  importation  of 
the  Fr.  entiser.  Compare  Sw.  tussa,  to 
set  on  dogs,  to  set  people  by  the  ears. 

The  It  has  forms  corresponding  both 
to  hiss  and  tiss.  The  cry  used  in  setting 
on  doc's  is  izz/  at  Florence,  and  uzz/ 
at  Modena,  whence  izzare  and  uzzare  il 
cane  (corresponding  to  G.  hetzen),  to  set 
on  a  ao^  (Muratori,  Diss.  33) ;  izza  (cor- 
respondmg  to  G.  hitze),  anger,  contest ; 
adizzarey  aissare,  to  hiss,  set  on  dogs, 
provoke  to  anger ;  tizzare,  to  egg  on, 
provoke,  to  stir  the  fire  ;  tizzo,  tizzone,  a 
fire-brand ;  stizzare,  -ire,  to  provoke, 
enrage,  stir  the  fire ;  stizza,  anger ;  stizzo, 
a  fire-brand.  Walach.  atzitzd,  to  set 
on,  incite,  fisdl  into  a  passion,  kindle  fire. 

In  accordance  with  the  foregoing  anal- 
ogies it  is  impossible  either  to  separate 
It  izzare,  uzzare,  from  tizzare,  atttzzare, 
or  to  doubt  that  the  common  origin  of 
all  is  the  hissing  on  of  a  dog  against 
another  animaL  The  idea  of  provoking 
to  anger  then  must  be  taken  as  the 
original  image,  and  that  of  stirring  the 
fire  as  a  figurative  application,  directly 
contrary  to  what  we  should  have  ex- 
pected ;  and  we  find  the  explanation  of 
Lat.  titio,  to  which  we  have  no  clue  in 
the  ancient  language,  in  the  It  tizzare, 
Fr.  attiser,  commonly  regarded  as  de- 
rivatives from  the  Latin  noun. 

Entire.  It.  intero,  Fr.  entier,  from 
Lat  integer,  whole,  untouched. 

Entity.  Fr.  entiti,  from  Lat  ens,  pr. 
pcpL  of  esse,  to  be. 

Entomology.      Gr.    ivrona,    insects ; 
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from  being  divided  into  several  sections ; 
rifivm,  Ttr6fta,  to  cut. 

Entrails.  Fr.  enirailles,  Prov.  tniraUiti, 
OFr.  entrcdgne,  from  Lat  interanea^  the 
inwards  or  mtestines,  the  inward  pans  of 
the  body. 

Entreat.  From  Lat.  tractan,  to 
handle,  Fr.  traicter,  to  meddle  with,  to 
discourse,  debate,  or  make  mention  ol— 
Cot 

To  Enure.  From  Fr.  keur,  hap,  for- 
tune, chance,  was  formed  E.  ure,  fortune, 
destiny,  the  experience  of  good  or  evil 

Now  late  hire  come,  and  liche  as  God  joa  an 
For  you  disposeth,  taketh  your  aventnre.  1 

Ladgate,  corrected  from  Hal    [ 

And  nane  suld  duell  with  him  boC  thai 
That  wald  stand  with  him  to  the  cod. 
And  take  the  ure  that  God  wald  send. 

Bmoe,  viii.  40s- 

Hence  to  have  in  ure,  to  put  in  ure,  or  fa 

enure,  is  to  experience,  to  practise,  to  take 

effect. 

Salomon 
Tellith  a  tale— whether  in  dede  done 
Or  mekely  feined  to  our  instmodon 
Let  derkes  determine,  but  this  I  am  sure 
Moche  like  what  I  myseif  Move  tad  in  urt. 
Chaucer,  Rem.  Love,  158. 

He  gan  that  lady  strongly  to  appeal 
Of  many  heinous  crimes  by  her  imured, 

F.  Q.  in  R. 

Inured  to  arms,  practised  in  arms.  To 
enure  to  the  advantage  of  some  one,  in 
legal  language,  is  to  take  effect  to  his  ad- 
vantage. 

The  Fr.  heur  is  not  to  be  confounded 
with  heure,  hour,  moment,  being  deri^'cd 
(as  conclusively  established  by  Diez)  firom 
Lat  augurium,  Ptg.  agouro,  Prov.  augnr, 
agur.  Cat  ahuir,  augury,  omen  ;  whence 
Prov.  bondur,  malaur,  good,  evil  fortune; 
It.  sciaguraio,  sciaurato  (exauguiatus), 
ill-omened,  unlucky;  sdagura,  sctaurn, 
ill  fortune,  disaster ;  OFr.  oienaureiz^  for- 
tunate. 

To  Envelop.  It  inviluppare,  Fr.  en- 
velopper,  the  equivalent  of  £.  wrap,  wlaf, 
lap, 

L'enfant  emvolupat  en  draps  e  paiisat  en  la  ou- 
pia. — Rayn. 

And  sche  bare  her  firste  boran  sone  and  vsUf- 
pide  him  in  cbthes  and  leyde  him  in  a  cracche.— 
Wicliflf 

See  Lap. 

Environ.  Fr.  environ,  around,  from 
virer,  to  veer,  turn  round,  whirl  about 

Envoy.     Fr.  envoyer,  to  send.    See 

Convoy.        •  ^  .    . 

Envy.  Lat  invidia.  It  invidia,tn' 
veggia,  Cat  enveja,  Prov.  enveia,  Fr. 
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mvii,    Invidere^  to  envy,  should  signify 
to  look  askance  at 

Bp-y  Bph-»  Bpi-.  In  compounds  of 
Gr.  extraction^  the  prep,  ixi,  upon. 

Bpanlet.  Dim.  from  Fr.  espaule^ 
ipauUf  Prov.  espatla^  Sp.  espalaay  It. 
spalla,  the  shoulder,  from  Lat.  spathula^ 
dim.  of  LaL  spcUha^  Gr.  owaJ^i!,  a  blade, 
broad  flat  instrument 

EphemeraL  Gr.  nftipof  &  day,  Ifti/upoQ, 
daily,  lasting  only  a  day. 

^c.  Gr.  iwof,  a  word,  saying,  a 
verse  or  line  of  poetry ;  rd  iviif  heroic 
poetry,  as  opposed  to  /liX^,  lyric  poetry. 

Epiciire.  —  Spicurean.  From  the 
name  of  the  Greek  philosopher  Epicurus. 

Epilepsy.  Gr.  iiriXir^ui,  a  seizure, 
&om  Xaaflawh  to  seize,  talce. 

Bpipnany.  Gr»  iwi^avtut,  manifesta- 
tion ;  fahmj  to  make  to  appear ;  ra  Ixt- 
ftMo,  the  festival  of  the  Epiphany  or 
manifestation  of  Christ  to  the  (xentiles. 

Spiaoopacy.  —  ]^iscopaL  See  Bi- 
shop. 

Xpiiode.  Gr.  lirwrSiwv,  something 
coming  in  upon ;  furo^,  an  incoming  or 
airivaL 

Epistle.    See  Apostle. 

^taph.  Gr.  Iirira^iov,  something 
written  on  {rafoc)  a  tomb. 

Epithet.  Gr.  Iwi^tro^,  composed,  added 
over  and  above,  from  r(39/ii,  to  put. 

Epitome.  Gr.  iirtro/Ai),  a  cutting  short ; 
ripMt,  to  cut 

Epoch.  Gr.  itrox^,  a  cessation,  pause, 
stop  in  the  reckoning  of  time,  point  where 
one  period  ends  and  another  begins; 
inxm,  to  hold  back,  stop,  check. 

EquaL  —  Sqiiable.  —  Equator.  — 
Equity.— Equi-.  Lat  aguus^  even,  level, 
thence  alike  in  every  part,  not  raised  one 
a^bove  another,  just,  right  jEfuitaSj 
equality,  symmetry,  equity,  justice. 
£quare^  to  make  even,  to  make  equal. 

*  Equerry.  From  Fr.  icurUy  stables. 
Escuver  tPescurUy  a  querry  in  a  prince's 
stables,  the  gentleman  of  a  lord's  horse. 
—Cot  From  OHG.  scur^  scura,  sciura,  a 
pent-house,  out-house,  bsim,  hut,  must  be 
explained  Mid. Lat  scura^  scuria,  Prov. 
escuroy  escuria^  Fr.  /curie,  bam,  stables  ; 
G.  schiuer,  scheure,  pent-house,  loft,  bam  ; 
Walach.  schurk,  a  bam.  The  form 
<!fw«rnr  corresponds  with  Mid.  Lat  scura- 
^t  Walach.  scAurariu,  the  officer  in 
charge  of  the  bam  or  stables. 

Squeetrian.  Lat.  eguester,  equestris, 
pertainii^  to  a  horseman. 

Eqailioriuxii.    Lat  aquilibrium,  from 
Ubra,  a  balance. 
To  Equip.    Fr.  iquiper,  to  attire,  pro- 
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vide  with  necessary  furniture,  set  in  array 
by  full  provision  for  a  service. — Cot 
From  ON.  skipa,  to  arrange,  AS.  sceapan^ 
scyppan,  to  form,  G.  scha^en,  to  create^ 
provide,  furnish. 

Sra*  Lat  tsra,  pL  of  ess,  brass,  was 
used  in  the  sense  of  money,  and  thence 
applied  to  the  separate  headings  or  items 
of  an  account  Quid  tu,  inquam,  soles, 
cum  rationem  e  dispensatore  accipis,  si 
(Era  singula  probasti,  summam,  quae  ex 
his  confecta  sit,  non  probare  ? — Cic.  in 
Face.  In  later -Lat  the  casting  of  ac- 
counts seems  to  have  been  taken  as  the 
type  of  computation  or  numbering  in 
general,  and  ctra  (converted  into  a  fehi. 
singular)  was  transferred  from  the  items 
of  an  account  to  the  separate  headings  of 
any  enimieration  or  the  nmnerical  refer- 
ence by  which  they  were  marked,  and 
was  elliptically  used  in  the  sense  of  num- 
bering or  computation.  The  Visigothic 
laws  are  cited  b^  liber,  titulus,  and  aera. 
Faustus  Reiensis  (ob.  A.D.  480)  says, 
Sacer  numerus  dicitur  quia  trecenti  in 
<Brd  sive  supputaiione  signum  cmcis,  &c. 
And  again.  Per  cmcis  enim  signum  et 
per  sacmm  Jesu  nomen  apud  Graecos 
Hera  utriusque  supputationis  imprimitur. 
— Due.  Per  singulos  Evangelistas  nu* 
mems  quidem  capitulis  affixus  adjacet, 
quibus  numeris  subdita  est  (Era  quadam 
minio  notata  (a  numerical  reference  in 
red  ink)  quae  indicat  in  ^uoto  canone 
positus  sit  numems  cui  subjecta  est  aera  : 
V.  g.  si  est  aera  prima,  in  primo  canone. — 
I  sidor .  in  Due.  H  ilderic  has  cera  dierum 
for  Humeri  dierum,  where  it  is  to  be  re- 
gretted that  Due.  has  not  cited  the  pas- 
sage at  large.  The  word  is  now  under- 
stood in  the  sense  of  a  numbering  or 
reckoning  of  years  from  a  date  to  be 
gathered  from  the  context  Thus  the 
Christian  era  is  the  reckoning  of  years 
from  the  birth  of  Christ ;  the  era  of  Au- 

fustus  (according  to  Isidore)  from  his 
rst  laying  of  the  tribute.  JSra  singu- 
lomm  annomm  constituta  est  a  Caesare 
Atigusto  quando  primum  censum  exegit 
— Orig.  V.  36. 

Ere.--Sr8t.  Goth,  air,  early;  as. 
(tr,  cerost,  early,  before,  first,  heretofore  ; 
Du.  eer,  before,  sooner ;  G.  eke,  eher, 
eheste,  before,  soonest ;  erste,  first. 

To  Bn. — ^Brror.  Lat  errare,  G.  irren, 
to  wander,  go  astray ;  irre,  astray.  Fin. 
eri,  separate,  apart ;  eri-lainen,  of  a  dif- 
ferent nature  ;  era,  departure,  separation  ; 
ero'kifja,  a  writing  of  divorce  ;  erhetys, 
error,  sin ;  erkeUya,  erheilla,  to  err,  to 
wander ;  erheys,  wrong  way,  wandering  ; 
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grA-maa  (maOy  land),  a  remote  or  desert 
place,  wilderness,  Gr.  I^^ioc*  Estl^on. 
drrdy  separate,  away.  Lap.  ^ri/,  away, 
to  another  place.  Lith.  f  r/r,  to  separate, 
go  asunder. 

BrTsipelas.  Gr.  l|»v0linXap,  St  An- 
thon/6  fire,  commomy  derived  from 
if  v0p«C9  redf  s^  ireXXa,  skin. — Lidd. 

Bscape.  Immediately  from  Fr.  ^j^^>- 
^rr(Picard.#^tf/^),to  shift  away,  scape, 
to  slip  out  of.^Cot  Dies  resolves  the 
It  sca^are  into  excappare^  to  slip  out  of 
one's  cloke  {cappa)  in  the  hurry  of  flight ; 
and  the  synonymous  scampan  into  ix^ 
compare^  to  quit  the  field  {catnpus)*  The 
se{}aration  of  the  two  forms  is  wholly 
unnecessary.  The  radical  idea  is  simply 
that  of  slipping  away. 

Myght  he  haf  slyiped  t6  be  anslayn. 

Sir  Gawaine,  1858. 

might  he  have  escaped  being  slain.  The 
two  senses  are  united  in  Walach.  scapare^ 
to  let  slip,  to  slip,  to  fall,  fall  into  error, 
also  to  slip  away,  escape ;  and  in  Du. 
schampen,  identical  with  It.  scampare^  to 
glance  aside,  slip,  graze,  escape,  fsdl ; 
ichampig^  slippery,  sckampeUn^  to  slip, 
to  stumble. — ^KiL  The  train  of  thought 
seems  to  be  a  auick  unimpeded  move* 
ment,  a  glance  along  the  surface,  avoid- 
ance of  resistance  or  restraint  W.  j^^^V^, 
GaeL  sgiab^  snatch,  start ;  £.  skip^  h^ht 
rapid  movement,  to  pass  over,  avoid; 
Sc.  skiffs  skift^  to  move  lightly  and 
smoothly  along,  to  skim  ;  to  scheyff^  to 
escape. — ^Jam.  It.  schippire^  to  escape. 
— ^Altieri.  Du.  schuyffen^  sckuyffelen^ 
schuyveHj  to  slip,  to  shove,  to  flv  ;  sckuif' 
knoop^  a  slip-knot ;  hi  ging  schuwen^  he 
escaped. 

Etoheat.  From  Lat  cadere^  to  fall, 
arose  Prov.  caer^  OFr.  chaeir^  cheoir^ 
ckiiry  escheir^  to  fall,  to  happen  ;  chaeit^ 
ckaet,  fallen  (Chron.  NormO  ;  cheiUy 
fall ;  eschiete^  escheoite^  escheate^  succes- 
sion, heritage,  the  falling  in  of  a  property, 
especially  that  to  the  lord  of  the  fee,  for 
want  of  heirs  or  for  misfeasance  of  the 
tenant. 

Eschew.  Fr.  eschever^  to  avoid,  bend 
from ;  esquiveTj  to  shun,  avoid,  shift 
away,  slip  aside. — Cot.  It.  schifare^ 
schivarej  to  avoid,  to  parry  a  blow.  Sw. 
ske/y  Dan.  skieve^  oblique;  skieve,  to 
slant,  slope,  swerve.  The  primitive 
image,  as  in  escape^  is  slipping  aside, 
sliding  over  a  surface  instead  of  striking 
it  direct  G.  schieben^  to  shove  or  push 
along  a  surface,  sick  schieben^  to  slip  side- 
ways, to  become  awry ;  Du.  schuyffetiy 
sckuyvetiy  to    dip,    push    forwards,    to 
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escape ;  sckuif^  a  sliding  shatter,  draiver, 
&c.    See  Escape. 

Xeoort.  Fr.  iscorUy  from  It  sarUi^ 
a  guide,  convoy,  direction.;  tcmgen^ 
scorto  or  scorgiutOy  to  discern,  perceiTt, 
also  to  lead  or  cUrect  onta — FL  Ex- 
plained by  Dies  from  Lat  ex-corrigtrty 
as  accorgere,  to  perceive,  from  ad-^rri- 
^ere^  but  untU  it  is  shown  how  the  mean- 
ing of  scor^erB  is  evolved  out  of  that  of 
corrigere  there  is  little  gained  by  such  a 
derivation. 

Beoroll.— Xserow.— SoroU.  Fr.  n* 
cr&uiy  a  scrOwl,  register-roQ  of  expenses, 
written  warrant,  &c. — Cot  ON.  skrd, 
Sw.  jAnI,  a  short  writing  ;  Hideskri.  tiie 
rules  of  a  corporation.  PLD.  sckrae^ 
schraa^  by-laws  ;  sckrage^  a  written  ordi- 
nance, formula  of  an  oath,  placard— 
Brem.  Wtb.  The  original  meaning  is 
doubtless  a  slip  or  shred  of  parchxiKnt. 
PLD.  schradefty  schraen,  to  shred ;  D11. 
schroode^  schroye^  s^;men,  pars  abscissa, 
pagella,  segmen  chartaceum,  sceda; 
Ang.  sckrowe, — Kil. 

Esoulent.  Lat  esculenius;  nca^  what 
is  to  be  eaten,  food,  from  edo^  I  eat 

Seoatcheon.  OFr.  escusson^  a  small 
shield,  a  coat  of  arms ;  escu^  It  scuda, 
Lat  scutum^  a  shield. 

Seophag^.  Gr. '  olirofiyoc,  from  an 
obsolete  otvw,  preserved  in  oIm*,  future  of 
^kf^y  to  bear,  and  faytiv,-  to  eat  Bat 
this  is  the  only  instance  in  which  ««t- 
appears  in  comp. 

Esoteric.  Lat  isotericusy  from  Gr. 
Ivw,  within,  the  comparative  of  which 
would  be  <<rwrcpoy. 

Espalier.  Originally  applied  to  trees 
or  plants  trained  with  their  backs  to  a 
wall  or  trellis,  from  It  spalla^  Sp  tspaUoy 
shoulder.  In  English  gardening  confined 
to  trees  trained  against  stakes  or  paling* 
perhaps  from  the  influence  of  an  acci- 
dental resemblance  in  the  name  to  e. 
paling,  Sp.  espaldar^  place  where  one 
puts  nis  back  to  rest  M^ainst,  piece  of 
tapestry  against  which  me  back  of  the 
cl^r  rests,  espalier  in  gardens;  enM/- 
deroy  wall-trees.  It  ^aflura^  any  place 
or  thing  to  lean  against  with  one*s 
shoulders,  any  hedgerow  of  trees,  privet, 
ivy,  vines,  or  any  verdnre  growix^  up 
against  any  wall.^— Fl.  Fr.  $spaUtrs 
fniit-trees  trained  against  a  wall,  eitlier 
by  nailing,  or  by  a  framework  of  laths 
or  stakes. — ^Trevoux. 

Esplanade.  Fr.  espkmade^^'^ixBiyxiz 
of  ways,  by  grubbing  up  trees  and  re- 
moving aU  ^er  encumbrancer    Bs' 
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piamr^  to  level  or  lay  even  with  the 
ground. — Cot. 

Esquire.  It.  scudierOy  Fr.  escuyer 
(properly  a  shield-bearer,  Lat  scutum,  a 
shield),  an  esquire  or  squire,  who  at- 
tended on  a  kn^^ht  and  bore  his  lance 
and  shield. 

Bwart.    See  Assart 

Bstay.    See  Assay. 

KMence.  Lat.  essentia^  the  being  of 
a  thing,  from  essi^  to  be. 

*  &M1XI.  Fr.  ensoign€y  essoin^  a  law- 
ful excuse  for  an  absent,  or  good  cause 
of  dischaige  for  an  impotent,  person. — 
Cot 

The  original  meaning  of  Fr.  ensoign, 
tssoign^  Mid.  Lat  exonium,  is  occupation, 
business,  need,  then  such  need  as  excuses 
a  man  from  other  avocations,  analogous 
to  G.  nothsach^y  a  necessary  thing,  also  a 
good  and  lawful  excuse  before  a  tribunaL 
— Kiittn.  OSax.  suntua,  need,  business ; 
Pfot.  sanky  Fr.  sotHy  care,  industry,  la- 
bour, pains. — Cot.  Wall,  sogn,  occupa- 
tion, business ;  Fr*  btsogne,  business ; 
hisoifiy  need,  want. 

Ssteem. — Estimate.  Lat.  asHmarej 
to  value,  assess. 

Estoppel.  A  legal  impediment  Iden- 
tical with  stopple  J  stopper ;  OFr.  istouper, 
to  stop. 

Xstoms.  Supply  of  needful  wood 
for  repairs,  fuel,  &c.  OFr.  estcvHr, 
isUfvotr,  to  be  needful.  Grisons  stuver, 
Uovair  (^G.  mussefi),  to  have  need. 
Diez  suggests  an  origin  from  Lat  studer$y 
vhich  is  not  satisfactory. 

Bstre.  Estrej  state,  condition,  place. 
Fr.  estre,  s.  s.  from  estre,  to  be. 

What  shall  I  tell  unto  SOvestre, 
Or  of  your  name  or  oiyoox  esire, 

Gower  hi  Hal. 

^od  the  tothir  to  Jak,  for  thou  knowist  better 

than  I 
All  the  ei/ru  of  this  boose,  go  up  thyself  and  spf. 
Chaooer,  Pardoner  and  Tapster,  555. 

Li  vilains  cui  li  estres  fu,  to  whom  the 
place  belonged.— Fab.  et  Contes,  3,  118. 

Sstreat.  Lat  extractum^  the  copy  of 
any  original  writing,  but  especially  of 
fines  set  down  in  the  rolls  of  a  court,  to 
be  levied  of  any  man  for  his  offence. — B. 
The  recognisances  are  said  to  be  estreated 
when  the  officer  is  directed  to  take  out 
soch  a  copy  for  the  purpose  of  lev3ring 
the  amount. 

To  Xtch.  To  engrave  by  corrosion  ; 
G.  ituHy  to  cause  to  eat,  to  feed,  corrode, 

etch. 

Stamal.    Lat.  atemus,  from  avuMy  I 
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lifetime,   life,   age,   indefinite   duration. 
See  Ever. 

Ether.— XthereaL  Gr.  Mitp^  the  air, 
the  sky  or  heavens;  o20ktir,  to  hght  up, 
bum,  blaze. 

Bmic.  Gr.  ifiuth^y  having  to  do  with 
morals ;  4^,  an  accustomed  seat,  the 
haunts  of  animals,  abodes  of  men,  cus- 
tom, usage,  habits  and  manners  of  men. 
Considered  by  Liddell  as  a  modification 
of  f0oc»  custom,  usage,  manners,  from 
29m,  to  be  wont 

Xtiquette.  Fr.  itiquette,  originally  a 
ticket  indicating  a  certain  reference  to 
the  object  to  which  it  is  affixed,  then  ap« 
plied  to  certain  regulations  as  to  bC" 
haviour,  dress,  &c.,  to  be  observed  by 
particular  persons  on  particular  occasions. 
See  Ticket. 

Etymology. — Etymon.  Gr.  irv/ioct 
true ;  rd  Irvpiovy  the  true  origin  of  a  word. 

Eu-.  In  words  derived  from  Gr.  is 
the  adv.  f^,  well,  much  used  in  comp., 
when  it  implies  goodness,  abundance, 
easiness. 

Eaohaiist  Gr.  lifxapurria,  thankful- 
ness, giving  of  thanks  ;  xa'ptc^  good-will^ 
thanl^. 

Eunuch.  Gr.  iifvovxK^  ^  castrated 
man,  on  account  of  their  employment  as 
guardians  of  the  women  in  an  Eastern 
household,  from  1^,  the  bed,  and  fj^, 
to  keep,  have  the  care  o£ 

Eapbemism.  Gr.  i ^iffMcr/idc,  from  tl 
and  fmily  to  speak. 

Evangelist.— Bvangelia  Lat  ^tf »- 
geliutHy  Gr.  i^ayyiXiov,  happy  tidings, 
from  id  and  ayytXoc,  a>  messenger,  mes- 
sage. 

Even.  G.  ebeity  Du.  even,  effen,  on. 
jafuy  equal,  plain,  level ;  jafnany  jam" 
nauy  continuadly,  always.  Lat  aquus^ 
even ;  aguor,  the  level  sur&ce  of  the  sea. 

Evening.  Du.  avendy  G.  abends  the 
sinking  of  the  day.  Swiss  e^en,  to  fall 
off,  decrease,  fail ;  from  G.  ab,  oflT,  away. 
Derwein  imfasschen  abet^  the  wine  smks 
in  the  cask ;  er  abet,  he  declines,  falls 
away ;  es  abet,  it  draws  towards  evening, 
the  day  falls. 

Ever.  Goth,  aivs,  time,  long  time; 
niaiVy  never ;  aiveinsy  everlasting ;  usaiT/- 
joHy  to  endure,  ohg.  ewa,  ewe^  e,  Du. 
eeuw,  ON.  afiy  Lat  ovum,  Gr.  aUw,  an 
age,  life ;  Sw.  e  (in  composition),  all, 
ever;  Lat  atas,  atemus,  &c.  Gr.  iutiy 
dtiv,  Adcf  ever.  AS.  dva,  d,  afrey  aftty 
ag  (in  composition),  E.  aye,  ever.  Fin. 
tk&y  Esthon.  igga,  age,  life-time,  time. 
Fin.  ijdifUfiy  perpetual;  f/i/i,  ika  (in 
composition),  tor  ever ;  iki.  altogether. 
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Esthon.    igga    (in   composition),   each, 
every ;  iggawenne^  perpetual 

Bvery.  as.  afre^  ever ;  alc^  each,  all 
of  a  series  one  by  one.  Hence  OE.  ever- 
alc,  everilky  everechey  every. 

Eva  G.  iibel^  Goth.  uHlSy  Du.  ovely 
eveL 

Ewe.  Gr.  <ic,  Lat  ovis^  a  sheep.  AS. 
eowUy  Du.  ouwe^  oye^  a  female  sheep. 

Ewer.  Fr.  aiguihre^  a  water  vessel, 
from  Lat.  aqua^  OFr.  aigue^  aive,  eve^ 
aive^  eaUj  water.  Ewer^  aiguier. — Palsgr. 
Fr.  eauieTy  corresponding  exactly  in  form, 
has  a  somewhat  different  application  from 
the  E.  word,  signifying  a  gutter,  sewer. — 
Cot. 

Ez-.— Ef-.— E-.  Lat  e^  exy  Gr.  ic,  U, 
out  of,  from.  The  radical  form  of  the 
prep,  is  Gr.  ic,  the  k  of  which  in  com- 
position is  in  Lat  assimilated  to  a  fol- 
lowing /  Thus  Gr.  ic^^YM  becomes 
Lat.  effiigio* 

Eicaot.  Lat.  exactus^  perfectly  done, 
carried  out,  complete,  accurate  ;  from 
exigere  {ex  and  ago)y  to  perfect,  accom- 
plish, to  bring  up  to  the  standard  of  com- 
parison. 

Exaggerate.  Lat.  exaggerare^  to  heap 
up,  augment  greatly,  from  ex  and  agger^ 
aheap. 

Exalt.    Lat  exaltare;  altus^  high. 

Examine.  Lat  exameuy  for  exagmen 
(from  exigere y  exactum^  to  bring  a  thing 
to  a  certain  standard  of  comparison,  to 
compare,  weigh,  examine),  the  tongue  of 
a  balance,  examination,  weighing.  See 
Exact 

Example. — ^Exemplify.  Lat  exem- 
piuntj  a  copy,  a  specimen,  an  individual 
•  or  portion  taken  from  a  number  or  quan- 
tity to  show  the  nature  of  the  mass.  Ex- 
plained from,  eximere^  exemptum^  to  take 
away. 

Exaaperate.    Lat  asper^  rough. 

ExoeL — ^Excellent.  Lat  excello,  pro- 
perly to  be  lifted  up,  to  stand  out  above 
others,  from  the  obs.  cello^  Gr.  Kk»M^  to 
drive,  to  uige  onwards. 

Excise.  Fr.  acdse^  excise,  from  Lat 
excidere^  excisunty  to  cut  off.  Sp.  sisa^ 
clippings,  pilferings,  cabbage,  also  (per- 
haps from  being  considered  as  a  clipping 
taken  by  the  Lord  on  the  article  going 
into  consumption)  a  tax  on  eatables. 

Excoriate.    Lat.  carium,  skin,  hide. 

Excrescence. — Excretion.  Lat  ex- 
crescOy  excretuntj  to  grow  out,  or  up. 

Xbcecrate.  Lat  execrariy  exsecrari 
(from  sacer^  sacri^  devoted  or  set  apart  for 
the  purposes  of  the  deities  whether  good 
pr  evil,  sacred,  accursed),  to  devote  to  the 
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malign  deities,  to  wish  evil  to,  to  curse. 

Execute.  Lat.  exsequor^  exequor,  tx- 
ecutuSy  to  follow  out,  or  to  Uie  end.  See 
-secute. 

Exempt.  Lat.  eximerey  exemptus,  to 
take  away,  to  free  from ;  emere,  to  take, 
to  buy. 

Exeqnies.  Lat  exequugj  the  funeral 
train  or  pomp,  from  ex  and  sequor,  to 
follow. 

Exercise.  Lat  exercere^  to  keep  in 
work;  exercitium,  a  keeping  in  work, 
exercise  Gr.  t^yw^  work,  deed;  Ujm 
(the  radical  meaning  of  which  seems  to 
be  to  exert  force,  to  use  strength),  to  diive 
by  force ;  also,  as  the  obs.  root  of  fpU>, 
^of>ya,  to  do  work. 

Exert.  Lat  ^j:r/fv,  ^^rr/r/vM,  to  stretch 
out,  put  forth.    See  -sert 

Exhaust.  Lat  haurio^  katutum,  to 
draw.. 

Exhort.  Lat.  hortor^  -etriy  to  urge  oiii 
encourage,  instigate. 

Exile.  Lat.  exul^  exsul^  one  driven 
from  his  native  soil  {soium)^  as  the  word 
is  explained  by  Festus.  Exsilium,  exiii- 
um,  Danishment,  exile. 

Exist.  Lat  exisio  (ex  and  sislo,  to 
stand),  to  be,  have  a  being. 

Exodus.  Gr.  UodoQ^  a  going  foithf 
from  if  and  dj^,  a  route,  going. 

Exonerate.  Lat  ^ivivj, -^rir,  a  burthen. 

Exorbitant.  From  Lat  ^H/a,  the 
track  of  a  wheel^  exorAiU,  to  go  out  of 
the  track,  to  deviate,  whence  exorHtant^ 
out  of  the  usual  course,  excessive. 

To  Exorcise.  Gr.  IpnQy  an  oath; 
h^ilm,  iCo|NeiCw,  to  bind  by  an  oath,  to 
adjure,  to  drive  away  an  evil  spirit  by  the 
power  of  adjuratioiL 

Exordium.  Lat.  ordior^  orsus  xtr«, 
exordioTy  properly  to  fix  the  weft  or  woof, 
to  make  a  beginning  in  weaving,  then  to 
begin  in  general,  to  begin  to  speak ;  tx- 
ordtuMy  the  warp  of  a  web,  a  beginning. 

Exotic.  Gr.  ICMncdct  bdonging  to  fo- 
reign parts,  from  f (w,  without,  abroad. 

Expand. — Expansion.  Lat.  pandc^ 
pansum  or  possum^  to  spread  out,  lay 
open. 

Expatiate.  Lat  spaHari,  to  walk 
abroad. 

Expect.    See  -spect 

Expedite.  —  Expedient.  —  Expedi- 
tion. Lat.  expediOy  to  despatch.  From 
the  figure  of  catching  by  the  (Lat  ^r 
pedii)  foot,  are  developed  the  opposite  sie- 
nifications  oHimpediOy  to  catch  or  entangle 
by  the  foot,  to  embarrass,  impede,  hinder, 
and  expedioy  to  set  free  one  caught  by  the 
foot,  to   extricate,  disengage,  despatch, 
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prepaity  make  ready,  provide ;  to  do  the 
op{X)site  of  hindering,  to  be  serviceable, 
to  help  on. 

Xzpond.— Bxpense.  laX,  fendo^  pen^ 
sum,  to  weigh,  thence  to  pay  money. 

Egpwignce. — ^Ezpert.— Sqiiermient. 
Lat  extiriar^  expertus  sum,  to  undeigo, 
know  by  actual  apprehension  or  actual 
suffering,  prove,  try.  Comperio^  to  have 
certain  mtelligence,  to  ascertain.  Reperio^ 
to  find.    PariOf  to  get,  to  acquire. 

EzpiAto.  LaL  pio^  '^atum^  to  make 
the  ddty  iavourable.    See  Pious. 

Kqw**  Lat  expiro^  exspiro.  See 
-sptie. 

Sqdode. — ^BzploaioxL  Lat.  explodo^ 
expUsum  {ex  TmApiaudo,  to  clap  hands), 
to  drive  off  the  stage  with  clapping  of 

Xiploit— BsplAM.  OYx,  exploit^  ex- 
pUity  deed,  execution,  despatch,  matter 
perfonned ;  (hence)  an  execution  of  a 
judgment  and  a  seisin  by  virtue  thereof, 
also  the  possession  or  holding  of  a  tiling. 
— CoL  Lat  explicitum^  in  die  sense  of 
accomplished.  His  expliciHs  rebus. — 
Csesar.  Versibus  expUcitum  est  omne 
doobus  opus. — Martial 

Xxplore.  Lat  exphro^  to  search  out, 
a  sense  which  it  seems  impossible  to  con- 
nect with  that  of  Uie  simple  pioro,  to  be- 
waiL 

Bxpoainlate.  Lat  postulo^  to  ask 
alter,  also  to  complain. 

Xxpiixige.  Lat  expunge,  to  prick  out, 
erase,  as  a  word  written  on  a  waxen 
tablet 

Xztaat.  Lat  extansy  standing  out  so 
as  to  appear  above  others ;  ex  and  stOy  to 
stand. 

fatannate.  Lat.  extenuare;  ex  and 
tenuOyXxi  make  small  or  dun  ;  tenuis^  thin, 
fine. 

Xxterior.^BxtoniAl.  Lat  exterior^ 
txtemuSy  from  ex^  out  of. 

Eztoxminate.  Lat.  exterminarey  to 
drive  or  cast  out  from  ex  and  terminus^ 
a  boundary^  limit 

Bxtiiigaifth.— Bxtinot.  Lat.  stinguo^ 
stinctHMy  to  put  out  From  the  root  stig^ 
stingy  signifying  prick,  the  passage  from 
which  to  the  id^  of  putting  out  is  not 
dear. 
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Sztirpate.  To  root  out  Lat  sHrps^ 
stock,  trunk,  root. 

EsrtoL    Lat  tollOy  to  raise  or  lift  up. 

Xrtra.  —  EztraaeouB.  Lat  exira^ 
without,  beyond. 

Bxaberant.  Lat.  uberOj  to  be  fruitful, 
fertile,  abundant ;  from  uber,  udder, 
breast,  and  as  an  adj.  fertile,  abounding. 

Bxade.    Lat  exnuloj  sudo^  to  sweat 

Bzolt.  Lat  exsultOy  exuUoj  salto^  to 
leap,  jump  for  joy. 

Bye.  Goth.  augOy  G.  auge^  AS.  eage^ 
Lat.  oC'Ulus, 

Bylet-hole.— Oilet-hole.  A  hole  in 
a  garment  wherein  a  point  is  put. — B. 
Fr.  oeillety  a  littie  eye,  an  oylet  or  eyelet- 
hole. — Cot 

Byre.  From  Lat  fifer,  itineris,  OFr. 
etrrey  a  journey,  the  Justices  in  Eyre  (in 
itinere)  were  a  court  deputed  every  few 
years  to  make  a  tour  of  the  royal  forests 
and  hear  complaints.  Champ,  oirrey 
way,  road  ;  oirrery  to  journey. 

Byry.  An  eagle's  nest,  erroneously 
explained  in  the  nrst  edition  as  if  from 
^SS^%  ^  collection  of  eggs.  Really  from 
Fn  tdrey  an  airie  or  nest  of  haukes — 
Cot,  which,  it  must  be  observed,  is  mas- 
culine, and  so  distinguished  from  airey 
Lat  areoy  a  flat  place,  floor,  plot  of 
ground,  &c.,  which  is  feminine.  The  two 
were  confounded  when  aire  was  latinized 
in  the  form  of  area.  'Aves  rapaces — 
exspectant  se  invicem  alicjuando  prope 
nidum  suum  consuetum,  qui  a  quibusdam 
area  dicitur.' — Fredericus  IL,  de  Venatu 
in  Due. 

It  is  probable  that  aire  in  the  foregoing 
sense  is  a  special  application  of  Prov. 
aire  (a  masc.  noun),  signifying  first  air\ 
then  probably  climate,  and  thence  coun- 
try, residence,  family. 

L'amora,  don  ieu  sui  mostralre, 
Nasquet  en  un  gentil  air€» 

Love,  of  whom  I  am  the  expositor,  was  bom  in 
a  gentle  birthplace. — Rayn. 

Qu'd  mon  non  es  crestias  de  nol  atm 
Que  siens  liges,  o  dels  paxens  non  fos  : 

That  in  the  world  there  is  not  a  Christian  of  any 
family  that  was  not  the  liegeman  of  him  or  hu 
patents. — lb. 

See  Debonnair. 
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Esthon.    igga    (in   composition),   each, 
every ;  iggawentUy  perpetual 

Every.  AS.  afrey  ever  ;  alc^  each,  all 
of  a  series  one  by  one.  Hence  OE.  ever- 
ale,  everilk,  evereche,  every. 

Evil.  G.  iibel^  Goth,  u^ls^  Du.  avel^ 
eveL 

Ewe.  Gr.  jRc,  Lat  ovis,  a  sheep.  AS. 
eowu,  Du.  ouwe,  eye,  a  female  sheep. 

Ewer.  Fr.  aiguihre,  a  water  vessel, 
from  Lat.  aqua,  OFr.  aigue,  aive,  eve, 
aive,  eau,  water.  Ewer,  aiguier. — Palsgr. 
Fr.  eauieTy  corresponding  exactly  in  form, 
has  a  somewhat  different  application  from 
the  E.  wordy  signifying  a  gutter,  sewer. — 
Cot. 

Ez-.— Ef-.— E-.  Lat.  e,  ex,  Gr.  U,  \l, 
out  of,  from.  The  radical  form  of  the 
prep,  is  Gr.  Ic,  the  k  of  which  in  com- 
position is  in  Lat.  assimilated  to  a  fol- 
lowing /  Thus  Gr.  UB^ir(m  becomes 
Lat.  effUgio* 

Eicaot.  Lat.  exacius,  perfectly  done, 
carried  out,  complete,  accurate ;  from 
exigere  {ex  and  ago),  to  perfect,  accom- 
plish, to  bring  up  to  the  standard  of  com- 
parison. 

Exaggerate.  Lat.  exaggerare,  to  heap 
up,  augment  greatly,  from  ex  and  agger, 
a  heap. 

Exalt.    Lat  exaltare;  altus,  high. 

Examine.  Lat.  examen,  for  exagmen 
(from  exigere,  exactum,  to  bring  a  thing 
to  a  certain  standard  of  comparison,  to 
compare,  weigh,  examine),  the  tongue  of 
a  badance,  examination,  weighing.  See 
Exact 

Example. — ^Exemplify.  Lat  exem- 
plum,  a  copy,  a  specimen,  an  individual 
•  or  portion  taken  from  a  number  or  quan- 
tity to  show  the  nature  of  the  mass.  Ex- 
plained from  eximere,  exemptum,  to  take 
away. 

Exasperate.    Lat  asper,  rough. 

Excel. — ^Excellent.  Lat  excello,  pro- 
perly to  be  lifted  up,  to  stand  out  above 
others,  from  the  obs.  cello,  Gr.  kIXXm,  to 
drive,  to  uige  onwards. 

Excise.  Fr.  acdse,  excise,  from  Lat 
excidere,  excisum,  to  cut  oft  Sp.  sisa, 
clippings,  pilferings,  cabbage,  also  (per- 
haps from  being  considered  as  a  clipping 
taken  by  the  Lord  on  the  article  going 
into  consumption)  a  tax  on  eatables. 

Excoriate.    Lat  corium,  skin,  hide. 

Excrescence. — Excretion.  Lat.  ex- 
cresco,  excretum,  to  grow  out,  or  up. 

Execrate.  Lat  execrari,  exsecrari 
(from  sacer,  sacri,  devoted  or  set  apart  for 
the  purposes  of  the  deities  whether  good 
pr  evil,  sacred,  accursed),  to  devote  to  the 
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malign  deities,  to  wish  evil  to,  to  curse. 

Execute.  Lat.  exsequor,  exeguor,  ex- 
ecutus,  to  follow  out,  or  to  die  end.  See 
-secute. 

Exempt.  Lat  eximere,  exemptus,  to 
take  away,  to  free  from ;  emere,  to  take, 
to  buy. 

Exequies.  Lat  exequut,  the  funeral 
train  or  pomp,  from  ex  and  sequor,  to 
follow. 

Exercise.  Lat  exercere,  to  keep  in 
work;  exercitium,  a  keeping  in  work, 
exercise.  Gr.  t^ixw^  work,  deed ;  IpyM 
(the  radical  meaning  of  which  seems  to 
be  to  exert  force,  to  use  strength),  to  drive 
by  force ;  also,  as  the  obs.  root  of  ^«, 
^opya,  to  do  work. 

Exert.  'L3X.ex5ero,exsertum,X.o^CK\s^ 
out,  put  forth.    See  -sert. 

Exhaust.  Lat  haurio,  haustum,  to 
draw.. 

Exhort.  Lat.  hortor,  -ari,  to  uige  on, 
encourage,  instigate. 

Exile.  Lat.  exul,  exsul,  one  driven 
from  his  native  soil  {solum),  as  the  word 
is  explained  by  Festus.  Exsilium,  exili- 
um,  l3anishment,  exile. 

Exist.  Lat  existo  {ex  and  sistc,  to 
stand),  to  be,  have  a  being. 

Exodus.  Gr.  I^o^oc,  a  going  forth, 
from  U  and  6^^,  a  routed  going. 

Exonerate.  Lat  onus,  -eris,  a  burthen. 

Exorbitant.  From  Lat  orhita,  the 
track  of  a  wheel^  exorbito,  to  go  out  of 
the  track,  to  deviate,  whence  acorbitani, 
out  of  die  usual  course,  excessive. 

To  Exorcise.  Gr.  IpnQ,  an  oath; 
6pciZw,  i^opccCw,  to  bind  by  an  oath,  to 
adjure,  to  drive  away  an  evil  spirit  by  the 
power  of  adjuration. 

Exordium.  Lat.  ordior,  orsus  sum, 
exordior,  properly  to  fix  the  weft  or  woof, 
to  make  a  banning  in  weaving,  then  to 
begin  in  general,  to  begin  to  speak ;  ex- 
oraium,  the  waip  of  a  web,  a  beginning. 

Exotic.  Gr.  Umiw&c,  bdonging  to  Fo- 
reign parts,  from  Um,  without,  abroad. 

Expand. — Expansion.  Lat.  pando, 
pansum  or  passum,  to  spread  out,  lay 
open. 

Expatiate.  Lat  spcUiari,  to  walk 
abroad. 

Expect.    See  -spect 

Expedite.  —  Expedient.  —  Eipedi- 
tion.  Lat.  expedio,  to  despatch.  From 
the  figure  of  catching  by  the  (Lat  pes, 
pedis)  foot,  are  developed  the  opposite  sig- 
nifications oiimpedio,  to  catch  or  entangle 
by  the  foot,  to  embarrass,  impede,  hinder, 
and  expedio,  to  set  free  one  caught  by  the 
foot,  to   extricate,  disengage,  despatch, 
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prepare,  make  ready,  provide  ;  to  do  the 
opposite  of  hindering,  to  be  serviceable, 
to  tielp  on. 

Szpeiui.— -Bzpense.   l;aX.  petuh^  pen- 
sum^  to  weigh,  thence  to  pay  money. 
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Lat.  exptrior^  expertus  surn^  to  undergo, 
know  by  actual  apprehension  or  actual 
suffering,  prove,  try.  Comperio^  to  have 
certain  mtelligence,  to  ascertain.  Reperio^ 
to  find.^   PariOy  to  get,  to  acquire. 

Szpiate.  Lat.  piOy  '^atum^  to  make 
the  deity  favourable.    See  Pious. 

XiEpire.  Lat  expirOy  exspiro.  See 
-spire. 

Bzplode.— Szplcsion.  Lat.  explode^ 
explasum  {ex  zxApiaudo^  to  clap  hands), 
to  drive  off  the  stage  with  clapping  of 
hands. 

Bacploit— Esplees.  OYx.  exploit^  ex- 
pUit^  deed,  execution,  despatch,  matter 
performed ;  (hence)  an  execution  of  a 
judgment  and  a  seisin  by  virtue  thereof, 
also  the  possession  or  holding  of  a  thing. 
— Cot  Lat  explicitum^  in  Uie  sense  of 
accomplished.  His  expltciUs  rebus. — 
Caesar.  Versibus  expltcitum  est  omne 
duobos  opus. — MartiaL 

IBzplore.  Lat  exploro^  to  search  out, 
a  sense  which  it  seems  impossible  to  con- 
nect with  that  of  the  simple  ploro^  to  be- 
waiL 

Siqportalate.  Lat  postulo^  to  ask 
after,  abo  to  complain. 

Sjc|raiiffe.  Lat  expungo^  to  prick  out, 
erase,  as  a  word  written  on  a  waxen 
tablet 

Sztaat.  Lat  extans,  standing  out  so 
as  to  appear  above  others ;  ex  and  sto^  to 
stand. 

Xstamiate.  Lat.  extenuate;  ex  and 
UnmOy  to  make  small  or  thin  ;  tenuis^  thin, 
fine. 

Sxtorior.— Bxtemal.  Lat  exterior^ 
extemus^  from  ex^  out  of. 

Biieriuinate.  Lat.  exterminare^  to 
drive  or  cast  out  from  ex  and  terminus^ 
a  boundary,  limit 

SKtingush.— Sztinot.  Lat  stinguc, 
ttimctum^  to  put  out.  From  the  root  stigj 
stingy  signifying  prick,  the  passage  from 
which  to  the  id^  of  putting  out  is  not 
dear. 


Xxtiipate.  To  root  out  Lat  sHrps^ 
stock,  trunk,  root. 

Esttol.    Lat  tollOy  to  raise  or  lift  up. 

Xrtra.  —  Extraneous.  Lat  extra^ 
without,  beyond. ' 

Bxaberaat.  Lat  ubero^  to  be  fruitful, 
fertile,  abundant ;  from  uber^  udder, 
breas^  and  as  an  adj.  fertile,  abounding. 

Sizude.    Lat  exsudoj  sudo,  to  sweat 

Bzolt.  Lat  exsultOy  exulto;  saltOy  to 
leap,  jump  for  joy. 

Bye.  Goth,  augo^  G.  auge^  as.  eage^ 
Lat.  oc-ulus, 

Bylet-hole.— Oilet-liole.  A  hole  in 
a  garment  wherein  a  point  is  put. — B. 
Fr.  oeillety  a  little  eye,  an  oylet  or  eyelet- 
hole. — Cot 

Byre.  From  Lat  iter,  ttineris,  OFr. 
eirre,  a  journey,  the  Justices  in  Eyre  (in 
itinere)  were  a  court  deputed  every  few 
years  to  make  a  tour  of  the  royal  forests 
and  hear  complaints.  Champ,  oirre^ 
wsiy^road  ;  oirrevy  to  journey. 

Byry.  An  eagle's  nest,  erroneously 
explained  in  the  first  edition  as  if  from 
e^ery,  a  collection  of  eggs.  Really  from 
Ft  cdre^  an  airie  or  nest  of  haukes — 
Cot,  which,  it  must  be  observed,  is  mas- 
culine, and  so  distinguished  from  atre, 
Lat  area,  a  flat  place,  floor,  plot  of 
ground,  &c.,  which  is  feminine.  The  two 
were  confounded  when  aire  was  latinized 
in  the  form  of  area.  'Aves  rapaces — 
exspectant  se  invicem  ali(}uando  prope 
nidum  suum  consuetum,  qui  a  quibusdam 
area  dicitur.' — Fredericus  II.,  de  Venatu 
in  Due. 

It  is  probable  that  aire  in  the  foregoing 
sense  is  a  special  application  of  Prov. 
aire  (a  masc.  noun),  signifying  first  air\ 
then  probably  climate,  and  thence  coun- 
try, residence,  family. 

L'amon,  don  ieu  soi  mostndre, 
Nasquet  en  un  gentO  air€. 

Love,  of  whom  I  am  the  expositor,  was  bom  in 
a  gentle  birtbplaoe. — Rayn. 

Quel  mon  non  es  crestias  de  mil airt 
Que  siens  liges.  o  dels  paxens  non  fos  : 

That  in  the  world  there  is  not  a  Christian  of  an 
fiimily  that  was  not  the  Uegeman  of  him  or 
patents. — lb. 

See  Debonnair. 
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FABLE 


FAIN 


Fable.    Lat  fabula^  a  tale,  from  for^ 
fatus  suMyfari^  Gr.  fiffii,  to  say. 

Fabric.  \jdX.,faber^  a  wrif  ht  or  woiicer 
in  wood,  metal,  &c. ;  fabrica^  a  working, 
the  work  of  an  artificer,  a  building. 

Faoe.  'LaX,/act€s^  the  make  or  visible 
form  of  a  thing,  from  facto,  to  make,  as 
Du.  gedaentiy  external  appearance,  form, 
shape,  from  doen,  to  make,  do, 

Facetioiu.  taX^facetus^  clever,  hu- 
morous. 

Facility. — ^Faculty.  From  IjaX,  facto  j 
to  do,  are  facUis  (do-like),  to  be  readily 
done,  easy,  and  the  contrary  of  this, 
difficiiis  {fUs-facilis^  difficult  Fadlitas 
and  facultas  are  parallel  forms  of  the 
abstract  noun  with  slightly  differing  ap- 
plications fundamentally  signifying  reaai- 
ness  or  ability  to  do. 

Fact.-*  Factor. — Factitioua.  Lat 
f  ado,  factum,  to  make,  do. 

Fa4.  A  temporary  iancy.  To  fad,  to 
be  busy  about  trifles  ;  faddy ^  frivolous. 
— HaL  Formed  from  the  Xxxvbl  fiddle- 
faddle,  representing  rapid  movements  to 
and  fro,  idle,  purposeless  action  or  talk. 
See  Fangle,  r  igary.  Fidget 

To  Fade.    Du.  vadden,  to  wither,  or 
£&de;  vaddigh,  flaccid,  faded,  flagging, 
lazy.— KiL    As  the  G.  has  fiitich,  as  well 
z&flittick,  a  wing,  and  as  we  have  fugle- 
man  from  G.fiugelmann  ;  ferret  from  Fr. 
fleuret;  to  fag,  and  faggy,  fogsy,  from 
flag  and  fiaggyj  so  1  believe  Du.  vad- 
den and  M^fade  are  from  forms  like  Du. 
fladderen,  Sw.  fladra,  to  flap,  flutter.    A 
pancake,  or  flap-jack,  G.  flade,  is  in  Du. 
vadde,  libi  admodum  tenuis  et  flaccidi 
genus. — Kil.    Comp.  OFr.  flappi,  faded, 
withered. — C.  nouv.  nouv.  il     - 

To  Fadge.    To  agree,  be  adapted  to, 

be  made  fit — B.    as.  f^an,  gefegan,  to 

join  ;  Qnfugen,  Du.  voepn,  Sw.  joga,  to 

join,  to  become,  suit  with,  be  proper,  to 

accommodate. 

And  al  yet  thaet  the  feageth  hire :  and  all  be- 
sides that  belongs  to  her. — ^Ancien  Riwle,  58. 

Ifeiget,  ifeied,  compared,   likened. — lb. 
90,  128. 

To  Fag.  Probably  from  flag  by  the 
loss  of  the  /,  signifying  in  the  first  place 
to  flap  or  fall  back  upon  itself,  to  be 
flaccid,  then  to  be  faint  or  exhausted, 
and  actively,  to  cause  to  faint,  to  tire 
out.    It  is  used  in  the  Devon.  diaL  in  the 


sense  of  flapping  or  fluttering.  'With 
their  skittering  flimsy  gowns  vaggmg  in 
the  wind  or  reepine  in  the  mud.'  A 
slight  change  of  vowdgiv€8/<?^,  having 
hanging  flesh. — HaL  *  Flosche,  foggy, 
weak,  soft.' — Cot.  With  these  may  be 
compared  It.  fiacco,  tired,  drooping, 
withered ;  fiaccare^  to  weary,  droop  in 
body  or  mind,  fade  or  wither. — FL  S' 
avachir,  to  slacken,  grow  ,^ag;g[y,  quail, 
fade,  wax  feeble. — Cot  I  was  much 
flagged  and  exhausted  by  the  heat  of 
the  weather. — Rich,  Babylon. 

Fag-end.  The  latter  end  of  doth— 
B. ;  the  lag-end,  the  end  which  flags,  or 
hangs  loose ;  the  original  flag  passing 


mto  fag  on  the  one  hand,  and  lag  on  the 
other,  m  the  same  way  that  we  fonneriy 
saw  clatch  passing  into  catch  and  latch, 
asklent  into  ascant  and  aslant,  by  the 
loss  of  the  liquid  or  mute  respectivdy. 

I  could  be  well  content 
To  entertain  the  lag-emd  of  my  life 
With  quiet  hours.~H.  IV.  in  Naies. 

The  senators  of  Athens  together  with  tSie 
common  /o^  of  people. — Timon  of  Athens. 

Fagot.  Yt.  fagot,  li»  fagotto,  w.ffagod. 
Perhaps  connected  with  ffasgu,  to  bind, 
tie  ;  ffasgell,  a  wisp,  bundle. 

To  Fail.  Fr.  fcUllir,  to  fail,  slip,  err, 
omit,  want,  miss,  fade,  cease,  w.  ffiulu, 
^rtV  fallout,  to  fail,  to  be  wanting;  G. 
fehlen,  to  miss,  go  wrong,  fail,  be  want- 
ing ;  Du.  faelen,  to  slip,  want,  be  want- 
ing ;  faelte-kant,  an  oblique  angle.  Pro- 
bably the  fundamental  idea  is  that  of 
slipping.  Gr.  ^^oXXm,  to  cause  to  slip  or 
fall,  to  lead  into  £uilt  or  error,  deceive, 
mislead ;  vfiXXo^t  (as  Lat  fallor),  to 
be  mistaken,  to  fail ;  iofikii  r^c  iXvi^, 
he  was  deceived,  or  failed  in  his  hoges ; 
(T^Xcp^c,  slippery,  dangerous ;  «faX|ui,  a 
slip,  error,  failure,  fault  The  notion  of 
slipping  away,  slipping  from  under,  will 
commonly  explain  the  senses  of  \j^fal- 
lere.  Fallere  datam  fidem,  to  break  his 
word ; — mandaia,  to  fail  to  perform  them ; 
— visum,  to  escape  notice.  Gael  feall, 
deceive,  betray,  fail. 

FaizL — To  frawxL  Fain,  glad.  '  Fair 
words  make  fools  ^W — Ray.  AS,fagen, 
joyful,  glad ;  fagnian,  faknian,  Goth. 
faction,  OHG.  gefean,  ON.  fagna,  to  re- 
joice 'ifagnadr,  joy,  civility ;  fagna  ei$tum 
wel^  to  give  one  a  courteous  receptioa 
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Hence  to  fawn  an  one^  to  affect  pleasure 
in  his  company.  Faynare,  or  naterere, 
adulator. — Pr.  Pm.  To  he  fain  to  do  a 
thing  is  to  be  glad  to  do  it  But  there  is 
a  curious  resemblance  in  the  expression 
to  the  OFr.  avoir  fain  (forfaimy  hunger), 
to  be  desirous  of  something.  '  I  Ivste,  I 
have  a  great  w^  or  desyre  to  do  a  thynge, 
Jaifedn^  'I  lysted  nat  so  well  to  slepe 
this  twelve  monetbes :  je  n'avoye  psts  si 
gj"^^  f^y^  de  doonir  de  cest  an.' — 
Palsgr.  Swiss  RonL/Sui,  hunger ;  ^y^ify 
j'ai  envie,  j'ai  dessein. 

Faint.  One  of  the  numerous  cases  in 
which  words  from  different  origins  have 
coalesced  in  a  common  form.  To  faint^ 
in  the  sense  of  losing  the  powers  of  life, 
can  hardly  be  separated  from  Lat.  vanus, 
empty;  Fr.  vain^  emp^r,  faint,  feeble 
(whence  ^evanouir^  to  taint) ;  w.  and 
Bret  gwan^  Gael.^xir,  weak,  £unt,  vain ; 
fannaichy  to  become  weak,  to  faint ;  Fr. 
sefamr^  to  fade,  wither,  wax  dead. 

But  in  other  applications  the  word 
seems  certainly  to  be  taken  from  Fr.  se 
feindn,  to  make  s^ow  of  one  thing  and 
do  another,  to  disable  himself  more  than 
he  needs,  to  do  less  than  he  can  do. 
Sans  ufnndrey  diligently,  in  good  earn- 
est ;  feintenunt^aintenunt^  falselv,  feign- 
edly,  &intly — CTot ;  faintise^  idleness  ; 
fomdre^  to  grow  weak,  to  play  ill. — Pat 
de  damp.  Synge  out  man,  vihyfayne 
joml  Pourquoy  chantez  vous  a  bauise 
voix  ?— Palsgr. 

FWr.  I.  Beautiful  ON. /i^,  bright; 
fagur^lar^  light  blue  ;  fagur-mali^  feir 
speech,  flattery. 

2.  Lat  ftria^  holidays ;  then,  like  It 
^€ria^  Fr.  foire^  applied  to  the  market 
eki  on  certain  holidays.  ^Feriam  quoque 
quam  nomine  alio  mercatorum  nundinas 
apnellant' — Due. 

F«if7.  A  supernatural  being  sup- 
posed to  influence  the  fate  of  men.  It 
JaUarey  to  charm  as  witches  do,  to  be- 
witch; fcUOy  a  fairy,  witch. — rL  Sp. 
haioy  £iite,  destiny ;  hada^  one  of  the 
£^tes,  witch,  fortune-teller;  hadar^  to 
divine.  Fr.yS^,  fatal,  appointed^  destined, 
enchanted ;  fie^  a  fiiiry  {fierier  witchery) ; 

A»ySirm,^talIy,  by  destiny.— Cot  Hence 
^foiry^ 

ibiy  also  there  may  be  some  con- 
fusion with  another  designation,  before- 
folks,  Juries, 

Tbir  woddis  and  tUr  schawls  all.  quod  he, 
Sum  hrme  {nhabit  war  and  occupyit 
With  NympbiB  and  Faunis  apdun  every  syde, 
(^mn/nn/^iJkis  or  than  elfis  clepin  we.— D.  V. 

Du«  vaerende  wiif,  hamadryas,  syl- 
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varum  dea ;  also,  a  witch,  a  whirlwind. 
Probably  from  going  away,  vanishing. 
See  Fern. 

Faith.    IsX.fides^  lufede,  Yr.foi. 

Faitour.  The  OFr.  faiteor,  faiteur 
^x>m  faire,  to  make),  OE.  faitour,  pro- 
perly only  a  maker  or  constructor  (like 
Lat.  fingeroy  and  E.  forge^  which  origin- 
ally signified  simply  to  make  or  form), 
acquired  a  bad  sense,  and  was  applied  to 
one  who  makes  for  an  ill  puipose,  who 
makes  his  appearance  or  conduct  other 
than  it  naturally  would  be.  See  To 
Feign.  Faytowre^  fictor,  simulator ; 
faytowre  that  feyn3rth  sekeness  for  tro- 
wandise,  vagius. — Pr.  Pm. 

Falchion.  Written  as  if  from  Lat 
falXy  It  falce^  a  sithe,  sickle,  weeding- 
hook ;  falcioney  any  kind  of  great  Welsh- 
hook^  brown  bill,  or  choppine  knife. — FL 
But  It  is  very  doubtful  whether  Fr.  fau" 
chon,  the  inunediate  origin  of  our  word, 
is  to  be  explained  on  this  principle,  as 
swords  of  scimitar-shape  were  not  used 
at  an  eariy  period  in  Western  Europe. 
It  seems  to  be  only  another  way  of  spell- 
ingfausson,  Mid, tat.  falso^  apparency  a 
short  heavy  sword  used  like  the  miseri- 
cordia,  for  piercing  the  joints  of  the  ar- 
mour of  a  fallen  enemy,  from  faussery  to 
pierce.  See  Faucet.  'Matthieu  de 
Mommorenci  tenoit  un  faussart  en  sa 
main  et  en  derompoit  les  presses.'  *  Enses 
non  deferant  nee  cultellos  acutos  nee  lan- 
ceas  st\x  falsones*  *Arma  offensibilia, 
spata,  faucia,  misericordia,  ranchonum 
[runcones]  et  his  similia.' — Carp.  'Aux 
fauchonsy  aux  coutiaus  a  pointe.' — Due. 

Falcon.  Lat  falco^  from  the  hooked 
beak  \falxy  a  curved  knife,  a  hook.  * 

ToFalL— FeU.  os.failay'Dyx.valieny 
to  fall ;  ON.  fella.  Du.  vellen,  velden,  to 
fell,  or  cause  to  tall,  to  throw  down,  lay 
prostrate. 

The  Gr.  o^6X\m  and  its  derivatives  (see 
Fail)  look  as  if  the  radical  meaning  of 
the  word  were,  to  slip. 

Fallacy,  Lat  fallacia;  falh  to  de- 
ceive. 

Fallow.  I.  The  original  meaning  of 
the  word  is  simply  pale,  in  which  sense  it 
is  used  by  Chaucer  of  the  pale  horse  in 
the  Revelations. 

His  eyen  bolwe  and  grisly  to  behold. 
His  faeweyS>/nev  and  pale  as  ashen  cold. 

G.  falby  pale,  faded  ifalbes  roth,  —griin; 
pale  red,  — green) ;  then  appropriated  by 
custom  to  a  pale  n^idish  colour,  like  that 
of  deer ;  der  falbe^  the  chesnut  or  dun 
horse,    as.  fealo,  fealwey  pale  reddish  or 
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yellowish.  Fr.  fauve^  deep  yellow,  lion- 
tawny,  light  dun. — Cot.  W.  gwelw^  a 
pale  hue,  gwelwi,  to  make  pale.  Du. 
vael  kleedy  a  faded  garment,  as.  wealo- 
wiaHj  to  wither,  fade.  The  apparent 
equivalent  in  the  Finnish  lan^ages  has 
the  sense  of  white,  shining  ;  Fin.  wcUkia^ 
Lap.  welkes,  white ;  welkotet^  to  grow 
white  or  pade ;  Esthon.  walge^  white, 
clear,  Ught ;  walge  werrew^  pale  red ; 
walkjaSy  whitish. 

2.  To  fallow  is  to  plough  land  for  the 
purpose  of  leaving  it  open  to  the  air  be- 
fore it  is  cultivated  for  sowing,  and  we 
should  not  be  without  analogy  in  explain- 
ing the  expression  from  the  red  colour  of 
ploughed  land.  So  Gael,  dearg,  red,  and 
also  land  recently  ploughed  ;  as  a  verb, 
to  redden,  to  plough  ;  Sc.  faugk^  fallow 
in  colour  and  tallow  land.  On  the  other 
hand  it  seems  doubtful  whether  y2i/^«/  in 
the  sense  of  breaking  up  the  sod  or  sur- 
face of  the  land  may  not  be  from  Scfail^ 
a  sod  or  turf,  Sw.  vail,  sward ;  valla  stg, 
to  gather  a  sward.  In  the  W.  of  England 
veiling  signifies  ploughing  up  the  turf  or 
upper  sunace  of  the  ground  to  lay  in 
heaps  for  burning. — ^y.  in  Jam.  Da. 
dial.  faUU,  falle,  fi^^Z^y  to  break  up  the 
sward,  give  a  first  shallow  ploughing; 
fald,  falU  (P1.D.  /a//i^-/fl«^— Schutze), 
stubble  or  grass  land  once  ploughed  ;  at 
saae  i  fallen^  to  sow  on  land  so  treated. 
— Molbech. 

False.  ljaX,falsuSy  irom/allo^falsumy 
to  deceive. 

To  Falter.  To  speak  in  broken  tones, 
to  vacillate,  totter.  The  formation  of  this 
word  may  be  illustrated  by  the  analogy 
of  one  or  two  others  closely  resembling  it 
in  construction  and  signification.  To 
patter  is  to  make  a  light  rattling  sound, 
or,  as  the  equivalent  PLD.  paotem  (pro- 
nounced i>awtem),  to  repeat  in  a  mono- 
tonous^ unintelligible  manner. — DanneiL 
The  sound  of  the  broad  vowel  introduces 
an  /  (similar  to  that  in  Sc.  nolt,  from 
nowty  cattle)  in  E.  falter^  to  stammer, 
shuffle,  trifle.  Again,  Sc.  hatter  is  to 
speak  thick  and  confusedl>[ ;  to  hotter,  to 
simmer,  rattle,  to  shake,  jolt,  walk  un- 
steadily. The  insertion  of  an  /,  as  in 
patter,  palter,  brings  us  to  N.  haltra,  to 
limp,  to  walk  by  uneven  jerks.  Now  a 
form  with  an  initial/,  analogous  Xa  patter, 
hatter,  is  seen  in  N.  fatra,  Fr.  fatrer,  to 
bungle  up  a  piece  of  work  (a  sense  con- 
stantly expressed  by  the  figure  of  stam- 
mering) \fatras,  a  confused  heap  of  trash, 
trifles  (to  be  compared  with  Sc  hatter,  a 
confused  )itai^),/airaille^  trash,  trumpery; 
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fatrouiller,  to  botch,  to  trifle. — Cot  I 
botche  or  bungyll  a  garment,^>  /^/rir,  or 
fatrouille.  —  Palsgr.  The  insertion  of 
the  /,  as  in  previous  cases,  gives  £.  fal- 
ter ^  to  speak  or  move  unsteadily. 

In  the  case  of  hatter,  haltra^  as  well  as 
falter,  the  frequentative  is  accompanied 
by  simple  though  probably  less  ancient 
forms,  Sc.  hcU,  haul,  to  hop,  limp,  N. 
halta,  to  halt,  and  Dan.  diad.  foMte,  to 
fail,  to  falter.  At  faute  i  sin  taU,  to 
falter  in  speech,  to  stammer.  It.  Sp. 
falta,  Tr,  faute,  fault,  defect ;  Sp.  foliar, 
to  fail,  falter,  be  deficient.  For  the  deriv- 
ation of  a  &ult  from  the  notion  of  stum- 
bling, compare  G.  stolpem,  to  stagger, 
blunder.  Das  war gewaltig gestoipert,\i!t 
has  committed  a  great  fault. — Kiittner. 

To  Famble.— Fumble.  Synonymous 
in  the  first  instance  with  faffle,  maffle,  to 
speak  imperfectly  like  an  infant.  Stam- 
eren  other  famelen, — MS.  in  Hal.  To 
fumble,  balbutire.  —  Levins,  Manipulus. 
The  si^ification  is  then  transferred  to 
other  kinds  of  bungling,  imperfect  action. 
jyzxi.famle,  to  stammer,  stutter,  and  also 
to  fumble,  to  handle  in  an  inefficient 
manner,  to  handle  repeatedly,  feel  for. 
Sw.  famla,  to  grope,  to  feel  for,  to  fum- 
ble ;  PLD.  in  der  tasken  fummeln,  to 
fumble  in  one's  pocket ;  Sw.  dial,  fabbla^ 
febbla,  to  stammer,  to  stumble,  to  be 
clumsy  in  handling  \feppelhdndt,  clumsy; 
fubblapd  mdlet,  to  stutter  like  a  drunken 
man ;  fubbla,  to  be  awkward,  handle 
Siwkw3idly ; /ummla,  to  totter,  stumble, 
to  handle  awkwardly, be  slippery  fingered. 
The  same  train  of  thought  is  seen  m  Sp. 
farfullar,  Ikouzhifarfoulier,  to  stammer; 
YT.farfouiller,  to  famble  in  the  dirt,  to 
search  disorderly — Cot.;  and  in  Manx 
moandagh,  stammering,  faltering;  fer 
moandagh,  a  fumbler. — Cregeen. 

Fame.  Lat*  fatna^  Gr.  ^nM<l>  fi^^i 
^if/ii,  I  say,  speak. 

Family.     Lat.  familia;  famulus,  a 
f  servant. 

Famine.  Yx,f amines  from  \jiX- fames, 
hunger,  starvation. 

Fan.  Lat  vannus,  G.  wanne,  a  win- 
nowing fan,  wannen,  to  winnow,  from 
the  same  root  with  ventus,  wind.    Bret 

rent,  wind  ;  g^wenta,  venter  ou  vanner 
bled,  to  winnow   com. — Legonidec 
0^,€Lfannan,  sl  gentle  breeze. 

Fanatic.  Lsit  fanaticus,  inspmdjhe- 
side  oneself;  a  word  appliea  to  the 
priest  or  other  official,  whose  business 
it  was  to  give  responses  from  the  sanctu- 
ary (Janum)  to  such  as  consulted  the 
deity  or  oracle. 
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TsxLcy, — ^Fantastic. — ^Fantom.  Gr. 
faivm,  to  appear,  ^y^,  apparent,  favrdZut, 
to  make  appear;  whence  ^vraoiay  Fr. 
fantasiij  imagination,  £ancy.  Another 
formation  from  the  same  root  is  fAvraofia, 
It  fantasnuiy  Fr.  fantosme^  fantomey  an 
appearance,  apparition,  spectre,  fantom. 

Fui^.  Whatever  seizes  or  clutches, 
especisdLy  the  tooth  of  a  ravenous  beast ; 
also  the  roots  or  projections  by  which 
the  teeth  themselves  are  fastened  in  the 
jaw.  G.  fangen,  to  catch,  seize,  take ; 
Goth,  fahan^  AS.  foany  fon^  pret.  feng^ 
O^.fdy  ipnX.Jecky  i^./engumy  whence  the 
derivative  Janga^  to  get  Similar  rela- 
tions are  seen  in  Dan.  gaa^  G.  gehen^  to 
go ;  NE.  gangy  ON.  zangay  pret.  geek,  pi. 
gengum;  Goth,  hahatiy  AS.  hotiy  and  £. 
hang. 

Fanjple.  —  K ew-fiuigled.      Fangles, 

whimsies. — B. 

A  hatred  to  famgUs,  and  the  French  fooleries 
of  his  time.^Wofxl  in  Nares. 

FmgU-fangUy  a  trifle. — Hal.  A  nasalised 
fomi  of  G.  fick-fackefiy  to  fidget,  move  to 
and  fro  without  apparent  purpose ;  fiek- 
JackiTy  a  trifler,  inconstant  person  ;  Sw. 
fick'facky  juggling  tricks. 

Tlie  radi^  image  is  lieht,  rapid  move- 
ment to  and  fro,  as  with  a  switch.  G. 
ficken^fickeletiy  to  switch,  move  lightly  to 
and  fro  ;  E.  fickle,  inconstant  Another 
form  of  the  verb  is  ^wis&fi£ggen,  in  some 
cantons  fiienggen^  to  fig,  fi(^,  or  fidget 
— Stalder.  Hessian  neufdngsch,  desirous 
of  novelty. 

Hence  new^f angle  or  new-fangled,  in- 
constant, changeable,  given  to  novelty. 
New-fangled,  not  constant  and  stedy  of 
purpose,  muable. — Palsgr. 

The  flesh  is  so  new-fan^tll  with  mischaunce. 
That  we  ne  con  in  nothing  have  pleasaunce, 
That  sooneth  unto  vertue  any  while. 

Manciples  Tale. 

Far.  Goth,  fairra,  as.  feor,  feorran, 
OHG.yjT,  G.fem,  on.fiarrt,  Daji.fiem, 

Fazoe.  A  comedy  stuffed  with  ex- 
travagant passages  of  wit — B.  Tr.  farce, 
a  pudding-haggis,  the  stuffing  in  meat ; 
also  a  fond  and  dissolute  play,  interlude. 
II /alt  ses  farces,  he  plays  his  pranks.— 
Cot    \jaLt,farcire,farsum,  to  stuff. 

FazdeL  Sp.  fardo,  fardillo,  a  bale, 
bundle ;  fctrda^e,  baggage  ;  Fr.  hordes, 
laggage,  fiirmture ;  nardie,  a  bundle, 
burden. — Roquef.  Fardo,  clothes,  fur- 
nitures-Diet. Conize.  Fr.  fardel,  far- 
deau,  a  bundle. 

To  Fftre.— Ferry.  Goth,  faran,  on. 
Jara,  G.  fahren,  E.  to  fare,  fundamentally 
to  go,  tnen  to  get  on,  to  do,  with  refer- 
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ence  to  the  luck  which  we  meet  with  in 
our  progress  through  life  ;  to  fare  well 
or  ill,  to  be  prosperous,  or  the  contrary, 
to  meet  with  good  or  bad  entertainment, 
and  \MtXiC^fare,  entertainment,  food. 

From  o^.fara  is  formedy&r,  pervious, 
passable  ;  din  er  feer,  the  river  is  pass- 
able ;  feria,  to  transport,  set  over  ;  feria, 
a  passage-boat  The  G.  fahren,  is  not 
only  to  go,  but  to  carry,  convey  in  a 
cart ;  fahr,  a  ferry,  or  place  where  people 
are  carried  over  a  stream.  Du.  vaer- 
schip,  a  ship  of  burden ;  vaer-water,  a 
navigable  water;  vaer,  veer,  vaerd^  a 
ferry,  a  port,  or  landing-place  of  vessels. 
— KiL 

Farinaceous.  Laty^rxM^,  meal,  from 
far,  a  general  name  for  grain. 

Farm,  as,  feorm,  what  goes  to  the 
support  of  life,  food,  board,  entertain- 
ment (explained  from  feorh,  ON.  fjor, 
life,  as  Lat.  victus,  food,  from  vivo,  vic- 
tum,  to  live) ;  feormian,  to  supply  with 
food,  to  support,  entertain.  Gewiton 
him  tha  eastan'  sehta  laedan*  feoh  and 
feorme :  these  then  departed  from  the 
east,  leading  their  possessions,  cattle  and 
stores, — Csedm.  99,  22.  Thu  sweltan 
scealt'  mid  feoh  and  mid  feorme  :  thou 
shalt  perish  with  thy  goods  and  sub^ 
stance. — Ibid.  161,  2. 

The  Latinised  form  of  the  word   is 

firma. 

Venun  postquam  tuta  sunt  opinati,  conviviis 
provinc^um,  quae  vulgo^rwaM  appclknt,  illecti, 
ad  terram  egrediuntur,  ambo  comites  ex  impro- 
vise eos  in^idunt,  epulos  cruore  confundunt — 
Orderic.  Vital,  in  Due. 

The  modem  sense  oi  farm  arose  by 
degrees.  In  the  first  place  lands  were 
let  on  condition  of  supplying  the  lord 
with  so  many  nights'  entertainment  for 
his  household.  Thus  the  Sax.  Chron. 
A.D.  775,  mentions  land  let  by  the  abbot 
of  Peterborough,  on  condition  that  the 
tenant  should  annually  pay  £^6,  and 
anes  nihtes  feorme,  one  night's  entertain- 
ment. This  mode  of  reckoning  con- 
stantly appears  in  Doomsday-Book. 
ReddetT^rwuiiyi  trium  noctium :  i.  e.  zoo  libr. 

The  inconvenience  of  payment  in  kind 
early  made  universal  the  substitution  of 
a  money  payment,  which  was  Qs2\edkfirma 
alba,  or  blanche  ferme,  from  being  paid 
in  silver  or  white  money  instead  of 
victuals.  Sometimes  the  rent  was  called 
sxTO^Xy  firma,  and  the  same  name  was 
given  to  the  farm,  or  land  from  whence 
the  rent  accrued.  Dare,  or  ponere  ad 
firmam,  to  farm  out,  to  let  the  usufruct 
for  a  certain  rent 
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From  AS.  the  word  seems  to  have  been 
adopted  in  Yx  femu^  a  farm,  or  anything 
held  in  farm,  a  lease,  which  is  explained 
by  Diei  from  OYi/fermer,  to  engage. 

Farrier,  Originally  a  blacksmith,  one 
who  shoes  horses.  It,  firrarOyferratorey 
a  ferrier,  horse-smith — FL  ;  Fr.  fer  de 
chevaly  a  horse-shoe ;  ferrer^  to  shoe  a 
horse. 

To  Farrow,  S w.  farre^  a  boar ;  faer' 
riOf  Dan.  /arfy  to  farrow,  or  bring  forth 
a  litter  of  pigs.  AS.  fearh^  Du.  varken, 
a  little  pig.  Lat.  verres^  a  boar ;  Sp. 
guarrOy  -tf,  -i7/t?,  a  boar,  sow,  pig.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  Sw,  far-gallt^  a  boar, 
G.  farre^  AS.  ^«r,  a  bull,  lead  Ihre  to 
derive  the  word  from  Off./ara^  samfarast^ 
to  procreate,  have  intercourse  with. 

Farthing.-^Ferlinff.    AS.  feorthling^ 

the  fourth  part  of  a  coin,  originally  by  no 

means  confined  to  the  case  of  a  penny. 

This  yere  the  kjmge — ^made  a  newe  quyne  as 
the  nobylle,  half  no^De,  vaAferdyng'nobylU, — 
Grey  Friars'  Chron.  Cam.  Soc. 

Farthingale.  Fr.  vertugade^  verdu- 
galUy  a  fardingale. — Cot.  Sp.  verdugado^ 
Ptg.  verdugdda,  averdugada^  a  hooped 
petticoat,  or  stiffened  support  for  spread- 
mg  out  the  petticoats  over  the  hips.  The 
fashion  seems  to  have  come  from  the 
peninsula,  and  the  name  finds  a  satis- 
factory e3n>lanation  in  Sp.,  Ptg.  verdugo^ 
a  rod  or  shoot  of  a  tree,  in  Ptg.  apphed 
to  a  long  plait  or  fold  in  a  garment— 
Roquete.  Hence  averdugada  would  sig- 
nify a  plaited  petticoat  in  the  same  way 
in  which  from  It.  falda^  a  fold,  we  have 
faldiglia,  anv  plaiting  or  puckering,  also 
a  saveguard  that  gentlewomen  use  to 
ride  withal — FL,  a  hoop-petticoat. — ^Al- 
tierL  The  plaited  structure  of  the  gar- 
ment explams  the  name  of  wheeler- 
thingaUy  the  plaits  by  which  it  was 
stiffened  standing  out  from  the  waist  like 
the  spokes  of  a  wheel 

Fascinate.  IjaX.  fascino^  Gr.  Paomuytt, 
to  bewitch.    See  Mask. 

Fashion.  Fr./agon  (from  "LaX.,  fctcere^ 
to  make),  the  form  or  make  of  a  thing. 

Fast.  I.— To  Fasten.  OHG./asti^  ON. 
/astr,  firm,  secured,  unbroken,  solid, 
strong  ;  fastaland^  the  continent ;  sakja 
at/asty  to  attack  vigorously.  Drekka/ast, 
to  drink  hard,  may  be  compared  with  the 
equivalent  Da.  drikke  tat:  tat,  tight, 
close,  compact  Mid.Lat./u//,  immedi- 
ately, without  interval.  It  rains y2ix/,  the 
drops  fall  close  on  each  other.  Thus  the 
idea  of  closeness  passes  into  that  of 
rapidity. 

A  fastness y  O./estungy  a  strong  hold  or 
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place  of  security.  The  transition  from 
the  idea  of  holding  is  so  direct  it  can 
hardly  be  doubted  that  the  word  is  radi- 
cally connected  with  G./asseny  Du.  vatten^ 
to  seize,  to  hold. 

Fast.  2.— To  Fast.  Fasty  abstinence 
from  food.  Here,  as  in  the  Latin  s^ts/i- 
nenc€y  the  idea  may  be,  holding  back  from 
food.  But  if  the  word  be  of  ecclesiastical 
origin  it  may  be  better  explained  from 
Gox\u  fasioHy  to  keep  or  observe,  viz.  the 
ordinance  of  the  church.  VUoda-fasteiSy 
a  keeper  of  the  law.  Wachter  remarks 
that  observare  ^xAjejunare  are  fre<}uently 
used  as  synonymous  by  ecdesiastical 
writers.  Abstinet,  observat  —  Isidore. 
Either  way  we  come  back  to  the  element 
fasty  signifying  what  is  held  dose,  firm, 
unbroken.  AS.  awfesty  observant  of  the 
law,  bound  in  wedlock,  is  opposed  to 
awbricdy  a  breaker  of  the  Uw,  an  aduk- 
erer. 

Fastidious.  Lat  fastidiunij  loathing 
for  food,  disgust,  disdain. 

Fat.    Q Jetty  OVL.feitr. 

Fate.— Fatal.  Lat./i«tfOT,  that  which 
is  spoken,  decreed,  from  furiy  to  speak ; 
whencey!i/(z/i>,  ordered  by  fate,  deadly. 

Father,  Sanscr.  pitriy  Gr.  variif%  Lat 
pater y  G.  vateryOH,fadir. 

Fathom,  as.  fetkmy  a  bosom,  em- 
brace, whatever  embraces  or  indoses,  an 
expanse.  Ofer  ealne  foldan  fathm^  over 
all  the  expanse  of  the  earth,  os.fadmay 
Dan.  fadnu^  to  embrace ;  ON.  fadmry 
bosom,  embrace,  the  lengdi  one  can  reach 
with  die  two  arms  expanded.  Sw.  eti 
famn  hS,  as  much  hay  as  can  be  hdd  in 
the  two  arms.  .  Du.  vademy  the  length  of 
thread  held  out  between  the  two  aims,  a 
fathom. — KiU 

The  root  seems  to  be  G,  fussetiy  Du. 
vatteUj  to  hold. 

Fatis^e.  \jaX.fatigare^  Tr.  fatiguery 
to  weary. 

Fatiuty.  -ftktuate.  Lat,  fatuusy  a 
silly  person,  a  fooL 

Faucet.  Fr.  faulsety  faussety  property 
the  short  wooden  pipe  or  mouthpiece  that 
is  inserted  in  a  band  for  the  purpose  of 
drawing  wine  or  beer,  and  is  itself  stopped 
with  a  plug  or  spiggot.  The  origin  is  Fr. 
faulseryfausseTy  to  make  a  frulmg,  Cauilt, 
or  breach  in  anjrthing,  to  tnmspiercc. 
Faussity  a  breach  in  a  wall,  a  transpierc- 
ing ;  faulser  un  ecu.  une  ttvnpiy  d^t  ^ 
pierce  or  strike  through  a  shieki,  to 
charge  through  a  troop,  &c.  A  faussety 
then,  is  radically  a  piercer,  and  accord- 
ingly the  term  dejKsidra,  given  as  the 
Latin  for  fausset  in  the  Promptorium,  is 
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explained  in  the  Ortus  as  the  same  with 
docillus,  Anglic^  a  percer  or  a  sj>ygote. 
The  expression  of  forcing  ?l  lock  is  per- 
haM  a  corruption  of  the  YT.faulser, 

Faugii  I    Foh  \    Pah  !     Interjections 
expressing  disgust  at  a  bad  smelL 
Famght  I  have  known  a  charnel-hoase  snidl 
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Fok  I  one  may  smell  in  such  a  will  most  rank. 

Shakesp. 

FUl  jut  fitf  fak/  pahi  give rae  an  ounce  of 
dvet,  good  apochecaiy,  to  sweeten  jny  iroogina- 
tioo.— Sbakesp. 

The  interjection  is  found  in  similar 
forms  in  most  languages.  Fr.  pauahl 
i^aghl  an  inteij.  used  when  anything 
filthy  is  shown  or  said. — Cot  G.  puhi 
'Ha  j^A /  wie  stank  der  alte  mist'— San- 
ders. Sp.  fiui  expressing  disgust  at  a 
had  smel] ;  fu  /  int  of  disgust. — Neum. 
Du.  foei  /  Bret,  fod  /  fech  /  expressing 
di^ust,  horror,  contempt  Gael,  fich  / 
nasty  !  expressing  disgust  or  contempt 
— Madeoa. 

The  interj.  I  believe  represents  the 
lengthened  emission  of  the  breath,  with 
screwed-np  mouth  and  lifted  nostrils, 
which  aims  at  the  rejection  of  an  of- 
fensive smelL  It  will  be  observed  that 
the  syllable  fu  or  /u  is  used  in  many 
languages  as  the  root  of  words  signifying 
to  blow,  as  in  Gr.  fwim^  E.  puff,  Sc. /f(^ 
to  bbw ;  Sw.  pusta.  Fin.  puhua,  punktOj 
puhaUaa,  \jsX,puhst,  to  breathe,  to  blow; 
Magy.  funi^  Juvni,  Galla  afufa,  to  blow, 
Sanscr./M/,  imitative  sound  of  blowing ; 
pMt'kdra  (phiit-making),  blowing ;  Magy. 
pikegm^  ptkenni  to  breathe,  pant ;  pihal 
fie! 

Again,  the  disgust  felt  at  a  bad  taste 
closely  resembles  that  arising  from  an 
offensive  smell,  and  the  exspiration  by 
which  we  drive  out  the  smell  has  only  to 
be  made  a  little  stronger  in  order  to  spit 
oat  the  disgusting  morsel  Hence  it  is 
often  hard  to  say  whether  the  interj.  of 
disgust  represents  the  rejection  of  an 
oteisive  smell  or  the  act  of  spitting. 
The  G.  interj.  is  variously  written,  pfu^ 
ffyj  PfiU,  pfak^  Pfi*ckt  and  Bav.  pfu^ezen^ 
to  make  the  sound  Pfug^  is  ap]died  to 
the  spitting  of  a  cat  or  me  panting  of  a 
ha  man.  The  o,pjui/  is  explained  by 
Sanders  as  a^/  intensified  to  the  pitch 
of  actual  GT  symbolical  spitting.  The 
act  of  spitting  is  probably  represented 
also  in  Sw.  iwif  Russ.  ifu!  fie !  The 
Galla  turn  represents  the  sound  of  spit^ 
tii^.--  Tutschek.    See  Pooh  I 

yanlcliimi.     See  Falchion. 

Vanltw    It  falta^  a  defect,  want ;  Sp. 


faltdy  Fr.  faulU,  fauii,  defect,  failing, 

omission,  offence.     According  to  Diez, 

from  \jaX,fallerey  through  a  supposititious 

fallitare,  Si^, /altar,  It./altare,  to  ftiil,  to 

be  wanting.    But  see  Falter. 

Favour.  Lat  faveo,  fautum^  to  be 
well-disposed  to,  to  show  good-wilL 

Fawn.  The  OYx.faon,feon,  was  ap- 
plied to  the  young  of  animals  in  general, 
as  of  a  lion,  bear,  dragon ;  faoner^feaner^ 
to  brine  forth  young,  to  lay  eggs.  Poi- 
tevin  fidon,  the  fo^  of  a  horse  or  ass, 
from  Lat  foetus,  as  from  feta  (used  by 
Virgil  in  the  sense  of  sheep,  properly 
breeding  ewes),  were  formed  Prov.  feda, 
Piedm.  fia,  sheep.  So  from  fetus,  pro- 
geny, Walach.  fet,  child,  fatS,  daughter ; 
feta,  to  bear  young ;  Sard. ySral*, progeny; 
Swiss  ^,  soTL,fe€U,  daughters. — ^Vocab.  de 
Vaud. 

Foal.— Fealty.  It  fedele,  Fr.  fM, 
from  Lat  fidelis,  faithful ;  Fr.  fielti, 
fealty,  fidelity. 

*  Fear.^Ferly.  AS.fesr,  fear ;  faran^ 
afeeran,  to  frighten.  OSyr.fara,  to  fear ; 
Sw.  fara,  danger.  Det  han  ingen  fara, 
there  is  no  danger,  which  is  the  same 
thing  as,  there  is  no  fear.  Befara,  to 
fear,  to  apprehend,  to  tv^\  forfetra,  to 
frighten.  Du.  vaar^  fear;  gevaar^  G. 
gefahr,  danger. 

The  radical  idea  is  probably  shown  in 
Svf.fasa,  to  shudder  at,  to  be  amazed  at, 
fasa,  horror  ;  the  final  s  changing  into  r, 
as  in  Lat.  honos,  honor,  G.  hose,  E.  hare; 
Du.  verliezen,  O.  verlieren,  &c.  OJH^fer- 
ligr,  horrible,  frightful,  hideous. 

And  on  the  next  when  we  were  far  from  homCi 
A /early  chance  (whereon  alone  to  think 
My  hand  now  quakes  and  all  my  senses  fail) 
Gan  us  befall  .^-Gascoigne,  Voyage  to  Holland. 

Syr.farlig,  dangerous,  pernicious.  From 
the  tendency  olwhat  is  sudden  to  startle 
and  alarm,  AS.  farlic  acquired  the  sense 
of  sudden.  It  was  also  used  (as  fearful, 
awful,  in  familiar  speech)  to  express  an 
exaggerated  degree  of  anything:  far- 
cyle,  intense  cold. 

He  felt  him  hevy  2X^/erly  sick. — R.  Bronne. 

The  impressions  of  astonishment,  amaze- 
ment, and  terror,  border  close  upon  each 
other.  Thus  Fr.  effarer  is  translated  by 
Cot.  to  amaze,  as  well  as  to  scare,  terrify, 
appal ;  effiard,  scared,  amarod,  astonied. 
Then,  with  the  signification  softened 
down,  Sc.  and  QlL,ferly,  wonder,  a  strange 
event. 

To  Feaae.— Feize.— -Pl&oese.  i.  To 
whip,  to  chastise.  Tofease  or  feag,  virgis 
csedere. — Sk.    Swiss  ^sen^  fausen^  Du. 
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veseleHy  Fr.  fesser^  to  whip,  to  switch ; 
Swissyf/jT^r,  rods  for  children. 

2.  To  fuzz  or  ravd  out,  to  break  up 
into  filaments.  G,  fasen^/aseln,  to  ravel, 
fuzz,  feaze. — Kuttn«  Faser^Jaschen^  Pl.D. 
fassely  ySsSy  fissel  (Danneil),  Du.  vesi^ 
vesely  fibre,  filament ;  Swiss  Jatzen^  to 
ravel  out ;  fdtzele^  hanging  threads  or 
tatters ;  E.  d^2\,fassings^  hangings,  fibres ; 
/attersj  tatters.  *  \fasyll  out  as  silke  or 
velvet  cloth  ;  je  raule.' — Palsgr.  Fasylle 
of  a  cloth;  fractillus,  villus. — Pr.  Fm. 
Sc.  fassy  a  hair  :  *  not  worth  a  fass' 
*Nich  'njissf*  not  an  atom. — DanneiL 
Bav.ySrxm,  husk,  chaff;  keinfesel^  not  an 
atom. 

The  sense  of  whipping  is  probably 
direct  from  the  sound  of  a  switch  cutting 
through  the  air.  The  train  of  thought 
under  the  second  head  is  not  so  clear. 
The  radical  image  may  be  iht/Utsing  of 
water  from  a  hot  surface,  where  the  syl- 
lableyfiT^  represents  the  sound  made  by 
a  series  of^  small  explosions  in  whicn 
minute  drops  of  water  are  scattered 
abroad.  Thus  to  ftzs  or  fuss  comes  to 
signify  to  scatter  or  to  fly  off  in  small 
particles.  But  generally  the  notion  of  a 
whispering  sound  is  connected  with  the 
motion  of  fine  or  small  bodies,  and  thence 
with  the  notion  of  something  fine  and 
small.  G.  fispeltiy  fisperriy  to  whisper, 
rustle,  to  move  lightly  to  and  fro.  Du. 
vezelen^  to  whisper,  to  ravel  out — Bom- 
hoff .  Swiss  fauserlen^  to  float  or  fall  in 
fine  particles  as  mist  or  snow,  to  drizzle ; 
faeleuy  fiserriy  fiserlen^  to  move  to  and 
fro  with  a  light  thin  implement,  to  scrawl 
or  write  too  fine  and  thin,  to  drizzle,  to 
ravel  out  in  threads,  to  fiddle,  to  work 
minutely ;  fisely  a  diin,  poor  creature, 
loose  hanging  threads  ;  ^^«^/,  scrawly 
writing  ;  B2.y.  fiseln^  to  fmdle  or  twiddle 
with  the  fingers,  to  do  light  minute  work. 
PLD.  fisseln^  to  rain  £ie  and  thin,  to 
ravel  out. — Danneil. 

Feasible.  Yr.faisible,  that  may  be 
done,  from/atre,  to  do. 

Feast.->7e8tiTaL  Lat.  /estus,  holi- 
day, devoted  to  enjoyment ;  festum  (tem- 
pus).  It  festay  a  holiday,  festival,  feast ; 
festtvOyfesHvale^  festive. 

Feat.  -feat.  -feit.  i.  Lait/aaojac- 
tuMy  Fr.  fcUre^  to  do ;  faicL  fait,  a  deed, 
whence  "E^featj  a  (notable)  deed.  Fr.  de- 
/aire,  to  tmdo;  defaite,  an  undoing,  de- 
feat 

2.  Feat,  fete,  fetise,  well-made,  neat, 
dextrous,  elegant;  Fr.  faict,  done, 
achieved,  accomplished;  faictis,  made 
after  the  fashion  of  another,  also  well 
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featured,  well  made,  neat,  feat,  handsome. 
— Cot    See  Fit 

Feather,  ov.fiodr,  SYr.fjdder,  Dan. 
fjer,  Du.  veder,  veer,  Pol.  pioro,  Bohexn. 
ietj,  feathers.  Gr.  wrtfiSv,  a  wing.  Per- 
naps  from  a  form  hkejfiader  in  Q^fieder- 
wisch,  a  goose's  wing,  a  feather  broom, 
'^K\/fledSrn,  Du.  viederen,  to  flap,  flutter, 
after  the  analogy  of  "R^iy.  Jfiitscken,  to  flap 
or  flutter,  flitschen,  flitschelein,  pinion, 
wing.  The  loss  of  the  /  would  be  Justi- 
fied by  G.flittichyfittick,  a  wing,  hS,JiMgol, 
fugol,  fowl ;  by  E.  badger  corresponding 
to  Fr.  bladier\  by  E.  splutter,  sputter, kc 

Feature.  Ofr.  faict,  made  ;  faicture, 
the  workmanship,  framing,  making  of  a 
thing. — Cot.    See  Feat. 

Febrile.    See  Fever. 

-feet-.  Lat  facio,  factum,  to  make  or 
do;  in  comp.  -ficio,  -fectum,  as  in  Con- 
fection.  Defect,  Infect,  Perfect,  &c. 

Federal  —  Federate.  Lat  f cuius, 
-eris,  a  league,  a  treaty. 

Fee.— -Fie£ — FeudaL  The  importance 
of  cattle  in  a  simple  state  of  society  early 
caused  an  intimate  connection  between 
the  notion  of  cattle  and  of  money  or 
wealth.  Thus  we  have  Lat  pecus,  cattle ; 
pecunia,  money ;  and  Goth,  faihu,  pos- 
sessions, is  identical  withOHG.ySA»,y^y, 
G.w>^,cattle,ON.y5r,cattle,money,AS.y5rA 
cattle,  riches,  money,  price,  reward. 
Adopted  into  the  Romance  tongues  the 
wora  became  It.  fio,  Prov.  feu,  fieu,  Fr. 
fUf  When  it  received  a  Latin  dress  the 
introduction  of  a  ^,  as  in  many  other 
cases,  to  avoid  the  hiatus,  produced  the 
Mid.Lat /ifiMfiKm,  signifying  the  property 
in  land  distributed  by  the  conqueror  to 
his  companions  in  arms,  as  a  reward  for 
their  past  services,  and  pledge  for  their 
rendering  the  like  for  the  future.  Hence 
the  term  fee,  in  E.  law,  for  the  entire 
estate  in  land  ;  feoffment,  from  Yr.fieffer, 
to  convey  ihtfief,  or  fee,  to  a  new  owner. 
Fee  has  also  been  appropriated  by  cus- 
tom to  certain  money-payments. 

Feeble.  OYx,floibe,flebe,flebU,  Gris. 
fleivel.  It  fUvole,  Fr.  foible.  The  com- 
mon derivation  from  \jaX,flebilis,  lament- 
able, is  unsatisfactory. 

In  words  not  far  removed  from  a  re- 
presentative origin  the  preservation  of 
parallel  fonns  with  a  radical  p  and  fc,  or 
0  and  g,  is  very  common.  Now  we  have 
^flag,  to  grow  limber,  decay,  wither— 
B. ;  and,  corresponding  to  it,  tang.Jlaca, 
to  bend,  sink,  give  way.  Mas  cambos 
flacon,  my  legs  bend  under  me.  Hence 
flac,  fla,  Fr.  flaque,  weak,  feeble,  feint, 
flaggy.— Cot.    In  the  same  way  wc  pass 
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from  tbe  image  of  a  flapping  sheet  to  the 
sense  of  want  of  stiffness  m  Fr.  flappi 
(in  a  flapping  condition),  faded — c.  nouv. 
nouv.  \  Jlapp€y  soft,  faded,  over-ripe — 
Gloss,  (ienevois ;  £.  flabby^  flaccid,  in- 
dastic,  soft ;  Tr.flebe^  JUve^  flewe — Pat. 
de  Champ.,  P1.D.  fi'dp^  JUp^nau — Brem. 
Wtb.,  Du.  ^aauw^  weak,  feeble,  faint. 
Corresponding  verbal  forms  are  Lang. 
JUpiy  fepli^Jipla^  fibla^  exactly  svnonym- 
ous  witn  jlaca  above  mentioneo.  Fibla 
MHO  amarino,  to  bend  a  switch. — Diet. 
Lang.  M'  a  calgutyf^/s,  I  was  forced  to 
yiel£ — Diet  Oistr.  Fe^U^  fibU^  Prov. 
JebUyJibUy  weak,  faint  2m  /una  esjib/a, 
the  moon  is  on  Uie  wane. 

To  Feed.    See  Food. 

*  ToFeeL  k%,  felan^  G.fUhien,  Du. 
voeUn^  to  feeL  The  o^.Jfafla^  to  touch, 
finger,  feel,  approaches  very  closely.  And 
this  hist  seems  to  be  from  fjatl^  a  fiddling 
movement  of  the  fingers,  actus  levis, 
frivolus  (Haldorsen);  jjaUa^  to  fumble ; 
JUlOy  leviter  digitos  acunovere  ;  fitla  vidy 
leviter  attingere ;  fidra  vidy  leviter  tan- 
gere  ;  N.  fitla^  JjailOy  to  fumble,  as  one 
trying  to  untie  a  knot 

To  FeigXL — ^Feint.  "LaX,  fingere^  to 
form,  frame,  make,  contrive,  pretend. 
Fr.  feindr€y  to  feign,  and  from  we  past 
ptcp.  feinty  "R,  feiniy  a  pretence.  In  like 
manner  Mod.Gr.  co^vw,  to  do,  to  make  ; 
mmfUfmfuuj  to  feign,  pretend;  cafMi»n}Cf  a 
maker^a  dissembler. 

Felicity.    Lat  felixj  -ih>,' happy. 
.    PtfL     I.  GoUtLjillyGS.  felly /elldryJ>}x. 
velj  Lat  pellisy  skm. 

2.  OH,fially  mountain. 

To  Fett  See  Fall.  To  fell  a  seam, 
to  turn  it  down,  is  Q2J^  filly  fold,  wrap, 
plait ;  Sw.  folly  a  fold,  a  hem,  falloy  to 
hem. 

FelL— Felon.  It  fellOy  cruel,  moody, 
murderous — FL  ;  Fr.  felUy  cruel,  fierce, 
UDtractable  ;  felotiy  cruel,  rough,  untract- 
able  ;  felonUy  anger,  cruelty,  treason,  any 
such  heinous  offence  committed  by  a 
vassal  against  his  lord  whereby  he  is 
worthy  to  lose  his  estate. — Cot  Diez 
rejects  the  derivation  from  Lat  fely  gaU, 
but  his  suggestion  frt)m  OHG.  filUfy  a 
skinner,  scourger,  executioner,  is  not  more 
satis&ctory.  The  true  origin  is  probably 
to  be  found  in  the  Celtic  branch,  w. 
gvfoliy  defect ;  Bret  gwally  bad,  wicked, 
defect,  fault,  crime,  damage  ;  gwall-obery 
to  do  ill ;  jpvalloy  to  injure.  In  the  same 
language.^/,  poor,  sick,  bad  ;  fallaaty  to 
weadcen,  to  decay  ;  fallakvy  wicked, 
villain ;  fallaetiy  weakness,  fainting ;  fal- 
lentcMj  wickedness,    mahce,   mahgnity; 
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falloniy  perfidy,  treachery ;  fallouiy  or 
fellouty  to  fail,  be  wanting.  QzA.  feally 
deceive,  betray,  fail,  treason,  treachery; 
feallaUy  a  felon,  traitor;  feall-duiney  a 
worthless  man  ;  feall-leighy  a  quack  doc- 
tor ;  fealltcdry  a  traitor,  villain. 

Fwow.  QiE,.felaWy  os.felagi^  a  part* 
ner  in  goods ;  samfU-laZ'Skapy  partner- 
ship, a  kiying  together  01  goods,  from  fly 
money,  floods,  and  lagy  order,  society, 
community.  At  Uggia  laz  vid  einn,  to 
enter  into  partnership  with  hiuL  Hbnum 
fylgdi  kona  at  lagiy  a  woman  accompa- 
nied him  as  concubine.  So  fisk-lagty  a 
partner  in  fishing,  brod-lagiy  a  partner  at 
meals,  a  companion ;  Sw.  seng-lagay  a 
bed-fellow.  PLD.  gelagy  a  company  of 
drinkers ;  la^es-broeTy  gelages-broery  a 
boon  compamon. 

Here  now  make  y  the 

Mvn  owne  ftlaw  in  al  wise, 

Of  worldly  good  and  merchandise. 

Child  of  Bristowe,  Lydgate. 

Felly.— Felloe,  g.  felgey  Du.  velgfuy 
rad-velghey  the  crooked  pieces  which 
compose  the  circumference  of  a  wheel 

Felon.    I.  See  Fell 

2.  Guernsey ^<7«,  a  whitlaw,  from  Fr. 
furoncUy  froncUy  a  felon,  uncome,  whit- 
law.— Cot.  Herbe  auflotiy  E.  mate-feloHy 
centaurea  nigra.  Lat  furunculus  (dim. 
oifiiTy  thief),  a  boil  or  abscess. 

Felt.— Filter,  g.  fiUy  Du.  vilty  It 
fehey  felt  cloth  made  by  working  wet  wool 
together.  Felzatay  the  stuff  of  which  a 
bsuge's  tilt  is  made ;  feltroy  a  felt,  felt  hat, 
felt  cloak. — FL  Fr.  feutrey  felt,  also  a 
fUter,  a  piece  of  felt,  or  thick  woollen 
cloth  to  strain  things  through. — Cot 

Vo'Lpils'ify  felt ;  BohetrL  pisty  pistenicey 
a  felt  hat  Gr.  irXXoc,  felt,  or  anything 
made  of  felt ;  inXiM,  iriX^,  to  make  into 
felt,  compress,  thicken  ;  Lat.  pileusy  a 
felt  hat  or  cap ;  Russ.  voiloky  felt ;  It. 
follarey  to  felt  or  thicken  ;  foltOy  thick, 
close  ;  foltrelloy  as  feltrOy  a  little  felt — 
Fl. ;  Lat  fulhy  a  thickener  of  cloth. 
Manx  Polly  to  mat  or  stick  together, /&/- 
leyy  felting,  polloHy  a  saddle  doth.  The 
invention  of^felt  would  probably  be  made 
among  pastoral  nations  at  an  exceedingly 
early  period,  and  the  name  would  most 
likely  be  transmitted  with  the  invention. 
The  resemblance  to  several  words  of 
similar  meaning  may  be  accidental  Lat 
pilusy  hair  ;  villusy  a  lock,  shaggy  hair  ; 
Fin.  willay  wool ;  W.  gwallty  Gael  falt^ 
hair  of  the  head. 

Female.  —  Feminine.  Fr.  femelle^ 
from  Lat  fnemina.    The  form  of  the  word 
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has  been  unconsciously  altered  in  £.  to 
bring  it  in  relationship  to  male,  with 
which  it  has  no  real  connection.  MaU 
and  femalt  were  formerly  written  maule 
TCDAfemelle*  Yins./aiM^faatnen^faamely 
AS.  fcsmney  a  maid,  woman.  The  desig- 
nation of  a  woman  is  most  likely  to  be 
taken  from  the  characteristic  of  child- 
bearing,  typified  by  the  womb  or  belly, 
which  are  often  confounded  under  a  single 
name.  The  Lap.  waimo  signifies  the 
heart  or  intestines,  while  in  Fin.  it  signi- 
fies a  woman ;  waimoinen,  womanly, 
feminine.  Sc.  wame,  waim,  weam,  the 
womb,  belly  ;  tvamyt,  pregnant-^Jam. 

Fda.  ON.  fen^  a  morass  ;  fen-votr, 
thoroughly  wet.  Goth,  fani,  mud.  The 
OE.  fen  was  also  used  in  the  sense  of  mud, 
filth. 

-fence,  -fend.  As  in  offend^  defend. 
The  radical  sense  of  OlaX.  jendOyfensum, 
only  found  in  comp,  must  be  gathered  from 
offendOy  to  dash  or  strike  against,  thence 
to  displease,  offend.  Defendo,  to  ward 
off,  is  probably  formed  as  the  opposite  of 
offendo  rather  than  direct  from  the  simple 
verb. 

Fend.— Fender.—Fence.  From  Fr. 
defendre,  to  forbid,  defend,  protect;  ds- 
fense,  prohibition,  protection,  fence.  A 
similar  omission  of  the  particle  de  in  the 
adoption  of  a  Fr.  word  is  seen  in  the  roui 
of  an  army,  from  Fr.  deroute. 

The  art  oi  fencing  or  sword-playing  was 
termed  the  science  of  defence^  as  Fr.  ^es- 
crinter,  to  fence,  from  G.  schtmiy  protec- 
tion, shelter. 

The  fence-months  were  those  in  which 
it  was  unlawful  to  chase  in  the  forests, 
from  defense  in  the  sense  of  prohibition. 

Fenowed.— Vinewed.  Mouldv,  mus- 
ty. AS.  finie^  g^fi^tegody  decayed;  Du. 
vinnig,  rancid,  mouldy.  Gael  fineag, 
fionag,  a  cheese  mite.  The  primary 
meaning  of  fenowed  would  thus  be  moth 
or  mite-eaten,  then  mouldy,  corrupt,  w. 
gwiddon^  mites,  small  particles  of  what  is 
dried,  or  rotted  ;  gwiddonog,  mity,  rotten. 

-fer-.  \aX,fero,  to  bear,  whence  con- 
fer, defer,  infer,  circumference,  &c. 

Fere.  as.  grfera,  a  companion,  one 
'9r\io  fares  or  goes  with  one. 

Ferly.    Wonder.    See  Fear. 

Ferment.  "LaX.  fermentum  (for  fervi" 
mentum^  from  ferveo,  to  boil),  what  causes 
bread  to  swell  up  like  water  boiling ; 
leaven. 

Fern.  ono,faram,faran,farm^fam, 
Du.  vaeren,  vaeren^kruyd.  Probably 
named  from  the  reputed  use  of  the  seed 
in  magical  incantations,  being  supposed 
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to  confer  the  power  of  going  hxvisible. 

Fought  (fern),  plante  dont  se  servant  les  pt^ 
tendtis  sorcieis. — ^Vocab.  de  Vaud. 

The  Sw.  verb  fara^  to  go,  as  Ihre  re- 
marks, is  specially  applied  to  events  pro* 
duced  by  diabolic  art.  Far-sot,  a  sickness 
produced  by  incantation,  thence  an  epi- 
demic. AS.fcer-deatkyfar-rufealmey  sad- 
den death.  Du.  vaerende-wzf  a  witch, 
enchantress ;  Scfare-folkis,  fairies. 

Ferocion*.    l^\.ferox^ferociSy  fierce. 

FerreL — Ferule,  i.  K  ferret  xaverriL, 
Fr.  virole,  an  iron  ring  put  about  the  end 
of  a  staff,  &c.,  to  keep  it  from  riving;— 
Cot     Virerj  to  veer  or  turn  round. 

2.  ll.  ferula,  Yr,  ferule,  a  rod  or  palmer 
used  for  correction  in  schools.  Lat 
ferula,  a  bamboo,  cane,  rod,  switch. 

Ferret,  i.  Spun  silk  and  riband  woven 
from  it.  It  fioretto,  Fr.  fUuret^  coarse 
ferret-silk  —  rl. ;  floret-silk.  —  Cot  G. 
florett,  the  outer  envelop  of  the  silk-cod, 
flirt  or  flurt-silk,  ferret-silk,  ferret  Flo^ 
rett-band,  a  ferret  riband. — Kuttn« 

2.  G.  frette,  frett-wiesel.  It  furetto, 
firetto,  fr.furet,  a  ferret,  an  animal  used 
in  hunting  rabbits  or  rats  in  holes  other- 
wise inaccessible. 

It  is  commonly  supposed  that  the  name 
of  the  animal  has  ^ven  rise  to  the  verb 
signifying  to  poke  in  holes  and  comers, 
to  search  out    \\,ferettari,  furettare^  to 
ferret  or  hunt  in   holes,  to    grope    or 
fiimble — FL  ;  Yx,f  ureter,  to  search,  hunt, 
boult  out,  spy  narrowly  into  every  hole 
and  comer. — Cot.    It  is  more  likely  that 
the  ferret  (exclusively  a  tame  animal)  is 
named  from  the  purpose  for  which  it  is 
kept,  viz.  for  rooting  or  poking  in  boles 
for  rabbits  or  vermin.    ThzO,  frettmesel 
would  si^ify  a  weasel  kept  for  the  pur* 
pose  designated  by  the  vcrbfretten,  Dan. 
affritte,  udfritte,  to  ferret  out,  worm  out 
Now  we  have  Prov.  fretar,  Fr.  frotter^ 
B?iV,  fretten,  to  rub,  to  move  to  and  fro 
over   a  surface.     Moreover,  fiytten  vi 
identified  with  E.  dial  froat,  Du.  wrce- 
ten,  by  the  common  use  of  the  three  in 
the  peculiar  sense  of  to  drudge,  to  earn 
with  pains  and  difficulty.      Jvroeten  is 
also  to  poke  the  fire,  to  poke  or  root  in 
the  ground  as  a  pig  with  his  snout    The 
same  train  of  thought  is  found  in  Prov. 
fregar,  It  fregare,  to  rub,  frugare,  to 
rub,  to  pinch  and  spare  miserably,  to 
grope,  to  i\xa^^,furegare  {fotferugare)^ 
to  fumble  or  grope  for,  to   sweep  an 
oven.    And  as  fregare,  frugare  give  rise 
iofuregare  by  the  insertion  of  an  /  (as 
in  unwerella  for  umdrella),  so  frtUen^ 
frotter,  wroeten,   are   converted  by  a 
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similar  change  into  It  ferettan^  (f^^- 
tare)  Jureteare. 

The  strongest  objection  to  the  fore- 
going explanation  is  Fr.  furon  (Pat.  de 
Champ.),  Sp.  huron^  a  ferret  But  fure- 
gare^furettarey  to  poke,  grope,  or  search 
out,  have  so  much  the  appearance  of 
diminutives  from  a  simple  fitrare,  that 
Juron  may  well  have  been  formed  from 
that  hypothetical  form  in  the  same  way 
as  It  furtgotu  from  furegare.  and  with 
the  same  sense  of  poker,  searcner-out. 

"Berry.    See  Fare. 

Fen.  The  Queen  at  Chess. — Chaucer. 
OYx,  Jierct^fiirckeyfiergey  from  Vfx^ferBy 
a  general  The  confusion  oijierge  with 
vierge  may  perhaps  have  led  to  the  alter- 
ation of  the  Fr.  designation  to  Dame,  or 
Reine,  s.  Queen. 

Fezikile.  Lat  fertilise  from  fero^  to 
bear,  produce. 

Ferrcat.  -fenresce.  Lat  ferveoy  to 
be  hot ;  fervescoy  to  begin  to  boil. 

Fescue.  A  small  straw  used  as  a 
pointer  in  spelling.  Fr./estUy  lx,/estucay 
a  straw. 

-£bm. — Ck)xifettB.--P]nofaM,  Lat  fa'- 
UoTyfassus  sunty  in  comp.  -fiUory  fessusy 
to  own,  avow.  Hence  cofijiUory  to  con- 
fess ;  prqfiteory  to  profess.  Fateor  itself 
seems  a  secondary  form  from  fariy  faius 
suMy  to  speak. 

To  Fester.  To  putrefy,  corrupt. — B. 
WalL  j^iJUUTy  se  corrompre,  s'empuemter ; 
dialect  t)f  pSaiJUseny  to  l>egin  to  smell 
disagreeably — Grandg. ;  PLD.  fistrigy 
fusty,  ill-smelling,  as  a  close  chamber.— 
Danneil. 

Festoon.  Fr.  festony  It  festoney  any 
kind  of  great  wreath,  garland,  or  chaplet 
made  of  boughs,  leaves,  or  flowers,  much 
used  in  Italy  on  their  church-doors  at 
the  celebration  of  their  feasts;  also 
bramchworks. — FL  We  have  the  testi- 
mony of  Virgil  that  the  temples  were 
adoned  in  the  same  way  on  festive  occa- 
sions among  the  Ronians.  Templum 
ftstAfirotuU  revinctum. — Mxl  v.  459. 

Tto  Fetch,  i.  FetchyUy  ot  fettyHy  af- 
fero. — Pr.  Phl  as.  feccan,  fettOHy  feU^ 
geam^  Fris.  fetjey  fttgjey  to  seize. — Out- 
len.  Sw.fattay  Q^fasseHy  to  seize  ;  Bav. 
fesssHy  to  bring  home ;  komy  weinfesseUy 
to  get  in  the  harvest,  vintage.  '  He's 
married  a  wife,  and  he's  ySux^x  her  hame.' 
ON.  atfd  (egfxyfecky  kefifengid)y  to  get. 

2.  Fetchy  a  trick. 

Twas  Jmdoe  Bramble's/r/cA  to  get  the  wench. 

^"v.fdtMeny  to  jest,  play  tricks,  jeer  one 
with  words  or  tricks. — SchmeUer.     o. 
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fatzenyfaxefty  tricks.    The  radical  image 
consists  of  rapid  action  to  and  fro,  repre- 
sented by  forms   like  fickfacky  fitsch^ 
fatschy  &c.    See  Fidget. 

Fetch.— Fetch-oandle.  The  s^pari^ 
tion  of  one  who  is  alive. — Hal*  Fetch- 
lights,  fetch-candles,  corpse-candles,  or 
dead-men's  candles,  are  appearances  seen 
at  night,  as  of  candles  m  motion,  sup- 
posed to  be  in  attendance  on  a  ghostly 
funeral,  and  to  portend  the  death  oi 
some  one  in  the  neighbourhood. — Brand's 
Popular  Superstitions.  The  superstition 
obviouslv  agrees  with  the  notion  <A  the 
Will  o'  the  wisp  or  ignis  fatuus,  which  is 
known  in  Holland  by  the  name  ^  Dood^ 
keersey  death-candle,  or  dead-man's  candle. 

The  name  might  plausibly  be  explained 
as  if  the  apparition  were  something  sent 
to  fetch  the  fated  person  to  the  other 
world,  but  probably  it  has  a  more  ancient 
origin  than  would  be  indicated  by  such 
a  derivation.  The  Vatt  in  Scandinavian 
mythology  is  a  kind  of  goblin  supposed 
to  dwell  in  mounds  and  desert  places, 
and  the  ignis  fatuus  is  called  in  Norway 
VcBtte-lySy  the  Vaett's  candle,  the  identity 
of  which  with  the  PembrokesMre  Fetch- 
light,  or  Fetch-candle,  can  hardly  be 
doubted. 

Fetiche.  Fr.///rV^,  a  material  thing, 
made  the  object  of  worship  in  W.  Africa* 
l^Xg.feitigOy  sorcery,  charm.  laX.factiiius, 

i'etid.  \jaX.  fcetidusy  iroxtifceteoy  to> 
stink.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  it 
springs  from  a  form  of  the  interjection  of 
disgust  corresponding  to  £.  faugh  /  foh  / 
Bret,  foeii  fecht  in  the  same  way  that 
putiduSy  stiiJdng,  UidputeOy  to  stink,  are 
from  another  form  of  the  same  interjec- 
tion seen  in  Sp.  pu  /  G,puh  /  expressive 
of  disgust  at  a  bad  smell. 

From  the  first-mentioned  form  of  the 
interj.  is  also  Lat  foedusy  foul,  repugnant 
to  the  physical  or  moral  senses,  Sp.  feoy 
hideous,  ugly.  Comp.  "DvL.foei/  faugh  l 
and,  as  an  adj.,  foul. — Kil. 

Fetlock.  The  hair  that  grows  behind 
on  a  horse's  feet. — B.  Now  generally 
applied  to  the  joint  on  which  the  hair  in 
question  grows.  We  should  naturally 
resolve  the  word  mlo  foot-locky  in  accord- 
ance with  Sw.  huf  shaggy  hoof-beard ;  but 
Swiss  fUslochyfisloch^uyx,  vitloky  vitslok 
(Halma  in  v.  fanon)y  the  pastern  of  a 
horse,  lead  in  another  direction.  PLD. 
Jissy  fine  thread,  fibres — Danneil;  Swiss 
^^A  g^fi^^l^  loose,  unravelled  threads 
hanging  from  a  garment,  also  the  fetlock 
or  long  hair  growing  on  the  pastern.—* 
Stalder.     G.  fitUy  fisssy  Da.  fidy  fed^  a 
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skein  or  bundle  of  threads ;    Sw.  dial. 
Jittja^  a  bundle  of  hemp  or  flax,  bunch  of 
thread.    See  to  Feaze,  Fitters. 

The  resemblance  to  G.  fessel^  the  pas- 
tern, seems  accidental. 

Fetter.  AS.  feotuvy  fater^  Du.  veter^ 
ON.  fiot^  fj^^^j  shackles,  bonds.  ON. 
fjotra^  impedire,/  hest^  to  hobble  a  horse ; 
N.  fjetray  applied  to  the  act  of  hunters, 
who  are  supposed  to  stay  by  charms  the 
flight  of  the  beast  they  are  pursuing; 
litexally,  to  fix  to  his  footsteps,  to  set  fast, 
to  render  immovable ;  fjetra^  set  fast, 
immovable  from  wonder  or  surprise. 
From  ON.  ySr/,  Dan.  fjed^  Sw.  fj&t^  foot- 
step. \aX,  impedircy  to  hinder ;  pedica^  Gr. 
irl ^9,  a  shaclde  ;  it%l6my  to  hinder,  to  stop. 

To  Fettle.  To  set  in  order,  to  repair 
anything  that  is  broken  or  defective,  to 
set  about  anything  ;  fettle^  good  condi- 
tion, proper  repair.  I  am  inclined  to  be- 
lieve that  the  primary  meaning  of  the 
word  is  to  do  light  fiddline  work,  to  give 
the  last  touches  required  for  the  prepara- 
tions of  a  thing.  Thus  Swift  recommends 
the  footman  when  he  knows  his  master 
to  be  most  busy  '  to  come  in  and  pretend 
toy^i//<f  about  the  room.'  ON.yf/Za ,  leviter 
digitos  admovere  ;  fttla  vidy  leviter  attin- 
gere  (Hald.),  palpito,  modicum  tango  vel 
apparo. — Gudm.  Sw.  diaL  futtla^  to 
fumble  with  the  fingers  ;  fessla^  to  tickle, 
to  touch  lightly.  Bav.  fiseln^  to  make 
light  movements  with  the  fingers ;  JU^l- 
arwet  {fisl'arbeif)^  light  fiddling  work; 
fuseln^  to  be  occupied  with  trifles  ;  PLD. 
Jtselfij  to  pass  the  fingers  gently  over,  to 
tickle  ;  fisseln^  to  be  occupied  in  cleaning, 
to  set  the  house  in  order ;  fisselmaken 
(fettle-maid),  an  under-housemaid.  Fr. 
vetilUr^  to  tickle,  to  trifle. — Cot.  See 
Feaze,  Fiddle. 

Feud.  OHG.  gifihtdaj  Goth,  fiathva^ 
enmity,  from  Goth.y^;r,  h&^fian^  feaUy  to 
hate.  G./ehdy  fekde^  P&.fahthy  Mid.Lat 
faiday  the  revenge  pursued  by  the  rela- 
tions of  a  murdered  man,  and  the  legiti- 
mate state  of  warfare  ensuing  thereon. 
'  Vindicta  parentum,  cruod  f aidant  dici- 
mus.' — Due.  AS.  fcBhth-boUy  the  sum 
paid  to  the  relations  of  the  murdered  man 
to  make  up  a  feud.  Du.  veedey  vied^ 
veete^  vecy  hatred,  quarrel. — KiL 

Feudal.    See  Fee. 

Fe^er.  Yx.fih/rey  Lat  febris.  From 
the  notion  of  shivering.  'Bzy.JibemyfiP' 
pern  vor  zortiy  vor  begterdty  to  tremble 
with  anger  or  desire. — ^Schm.  Du.  ^^z/^if, 
G.  bebertiy  beberiy  to  tremble ;  Devon. 
biveringy  shaking.  Lat  vibrOy  E.  quiveVy 
are  closely  relat^ 
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Feverfew.  An  herb  good  against 
fevers. — B.  Lat  febrifugay  from  fugarty 
to  put  to  flight 

Few.  Goth.  favSy  'pX./avaiy  httle,  few ; 
ON.  /dry  fdy  fdtty  OHG.  fohoy  AS.  feaway 
haX^Paucus, 

FeweL  Mid.Lat.  y^£»/^  (hom/acusy 
hearth,  fire),  OFr.  fouailley  supply  of 
wood  for  the  fire,  or  right  of  cutting  it 
'  £t  sunt  spinas  crescentes  in  Lonedon 
\itofocalV — Mon.  AngL  in  Due.  In  like 
manner  fauagey  fouiey  from  focagiuniy 
focata, 

Tewterer.  One  who  had  charge  of 
the  dogs  of  chase.  It.  vtltroy  a  grey- 
hound ;  Fr.  vaultrey  a  boar-hound ;  vgmI- 
tWy  a  kennel  of  vautres* 

To  Fey.  To  cleanse  meadows,  ponds, 
&c. — B.  G.  figeuy  to  cleanse,  scour, 
sweep* 

Fib.  An  euphemism  for  a  lie.  It. 
Jiabbare,  to  sing  merry  tunes  and  idle 
songs,  as  nurses  do  in  rocking  their  chil- 
dren, also  to  tell  flim-flam  tales. — Fl. 
Fabbifty  flattering. — Craven  Gloss.  FibU- 
fabUy  nonsense. — HaL  Compare  PoL 
bajkay  a  nursery  tale,  a  lie. 

Fibre.  Lat  fibray  a  jag  or  pointed 
extremity ;  related  to  Jimortay  frin^ 

Fickle.  AS.  Jicoly  vacillating ;  G.jfUktHy 
to  move  quickly  to  and  fro.    See  Fidget 

Fictile. — Fiction.  Lat.  fingOyJictuwiy 
to  fashion,  form,  properly  to  mould  in 
clay  or  plastic  material ;  to  devise,  con- 
trive, feign ;  fictory  one  who  makes  or 
forms ;  JictiliSy  made  of  clay,  earthen- 
ware \^tusy  feigned,  fictitious. 

*  Fiddle.  G.  yUdely  Du.  vedeUy  veU 
— Kil.,  OUG.J!du/ay  MidLat  viMOy  Prov. 
viulay  It  viola. 

Conmionly  derived  firom  LatyWcf,/- 
diculay  a  music^  string,  stringed  instru- 
ment But  the  fiddle,  as  Ihre  remarics, 
was  imknown  to  the  Romans,  and  the 
name  may  well  be  traced  to  a  native  source 
in  forms  like  those  indicated  under  Fidge 
and  Fease,  expressive  of  the  light  rapid 
movements  by  which  the  instrument  is 
played,  o^.fidrayfitlay  to  touch  lightly, 
to  palpitate. — Gudm.  G.fitschelnyfiulny 
to  move  to  and  fro. — Judders.  Swab. 
fidUHy  fitschefiy  fitschleny  JitschefaischUny 
to  whittle  with  a  blunt  knife,  to  work 
lightly  and  ineffectuallv.  'E^/iddU-faddUy 
tnfling  occupation,  idle  talk.  ^Fiddling 
work,  where  abundance  of  time  is  spent 
and  little  done.' — Swift 

The  passage  from  the  jigging  move- 
ment of^the  arm  to  the  designation  of  the 
fiddle  is  clearly  shown  in  Bay,  ^g^fh 
fickeiiy  to  switch  with  a  rod,  to  make  quick 
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movements  to  and  fro  ;  figkeln  Qn  a  de- 
preciatory way),  to  play  on  the  fiddle  ; 
figkelbogen^  afiddlebow.    ^  Figela^  fidel; 
figelatory  fidelar.' — GL  in  Schm. 

So  also  Swiss  fiseUn^fieseln^  to  switch 
to  and  fro,  to  fiddle  about  a  tiring,  work 
in  a  trifling  manner ;  fiseler^  one  who 
strums  upon  an  instrument ;  fiselbogen^ 
a  fiddlebow. 

FideUty.  Lat.  fides,  faith,  fidelis, 
faithful. 

To  Fidge.— Fidget.    To  make  light 
involuntary  movements,  to  be  unable  to 
keep  stilL    To  fidgi  about,  to  be  continu- 
ally moving  up  and  down. — B.     Swiss 
fitschen,  to  flutter  to  and  fro,  jump  up  and 
down  ;  whence  children  are  called  fitsch, 
fitscklu    Fitsen^  to  switch  with  a  rod. — 
Stalder.    E.  diaL  Xofig-,  to  fidget  about. — 
HaL      ^wi^&  figgen^  to  rub,  shove,    or 
move  to  and  fro,  to  fidget    Sc.fike,  to  be 
restless,  to  be  in  a  constant  state  of  trivial 
motion  ;  fick-facks^  minute,  troublesome 
pieces  of  work ;    OE,  fykytiy  or  fiskyn 
about  in  idleness,  vagor. — Pr.  Pm.    Du. 
ficken,  fickeUfiy  to  whip,  to  switch,  fick- 
facken,  factitare,  agitare. — KiL     G.  fick- 
fackeHj  to  fidget,    move    about  without 
apparent  end,    to   play    tricks. — Kiittn. 
Ficken,  to  make  short  quick  movements, 
to  rub  to  and  fro. — Sanders. 

The  motion  of  a  light  object  through 
the  air  is  represented  in  G.  bv  the  imita- 
tive syllables  futsch  /  (Sand.),  pfutsch  / 
(Schm.),  witsckl  wutsch!  watschi  riischi 
wisch  I  (Sand.). 

Fie  1  w.  ffit  Gael  fich  /  Bret,  fech  / 
Yx.fi/  G.fifpfuil  Uth.pui/  Illyrian^iV 
Sw.  /«///  Interjections  of  reprobation, 
originally  expressing  disgust  at  a  bad 
smell  or  oflensive  mouthful.    See  Faugh ! 

Fiefl     See  Fee. 

Field.  G.  /e/d,  Du.  vM,  the  open 
country,  soil,  plain,  level  country.  ON. 
vc/Zr,  field,  meadow ;  Sw.  w^//,  grassy 
soil,  meadow,  plain  ;  wai/a  sig  (of  the 
soil),  to  cover  itself  with  a  sward  of  turf. 
Dan.  dial  /a/Uf  the  green  sward,  land 
lying  in  grass  that  h^  to  be  ploughed ; 
/a/d,  an  inclosed  portion  of  cultivated 
soil,  field  of  rye  or  potatoes.  Sc  fii/^y 
feal^  any  grassy  part  of  the  surface  of  the 
ground  ;  fail-dyhe^  a  turf  wall.  GaeLyS)/, 
a  sod.     w.  gwellt,  grass. 

Field-fSare.  A  kind  of  thrush.  AS. 
fealo-for,  from  fealo,  yellowish,  fallow- 
coloured. 

Fiend.  GoUtLfifandSyfiands^G./eind^ 
enemy ;  ON.  fjanai,  enemy,  fiend,  devil 
From  the  ppfe.  pr,  of  the  ycrh  fijantfian, 
o^i.  fid,  to  hate,  which  itself  is  formed 
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from  the  interj.yi^/  expressive  of  disgust, 
reprobation,  displeasure.  Speaking  of 
interjections,  Palsgrave  says,  *  Some  be- 
token abhorring,  as  jj'  or  fuy,*  From  w. 
ffi!  fie  !  are  formed  ffiaidy  loathsome  ; 
fieiddiOy  to  loathe,  detest.  In  the  same 
way  from  Russ.  fu  /,  fukoHy  to  cry  fu  /, 
to  abhor,  detest ;  from  Du.  foei  /,  verfo- 
eietiy  to  abhor.  So  also  Gael,  fuatk  {th 
silent),  hatred,  aversion,  fuathaick,  to 
hate,  loathe,  detest,  from  the  primary 
form  of  the  interj.  fii!  See  Faugh, 
FouL 

♦  Fierce.    Tr,feroce,  LatyWvjr,  which 
may  perhaps  be   explained  from  Boh. 
firkati^  fi'HH^  fremere,  ferocire,  to  snort 
with  rage. 

Fife.  G.  p/etfcy  It  piffaro,  Fr.  fifre. 
Like  Lat. /ij^i^, Gr.  wntmlM^'E. peePypipe, 
from  the  representation  of  a  shrill  note. 

Fight.  AS.  feohty  fyht,  G.  fecht,  fight. 
Synssfechtefiyfichten,  to  work  in  a  hurried 
manner,  with  the  notion  of  much  move- 
ment ;  erfechten,  to  get  a  thing  done  by 
diligent  work ;  Sw.  fika^  to  pursue  with 
eagerness,  ardently  desire,  strive  for ; 
fikt,  earnest  endeavour.  '  Han  stod  emot 
then  Lithurgium  med  alia  fikt  .*'  he  op- 
posed the  Liturgy  with  all  his  might.  E. 
d\dX,ficky  to  struggle  or  fight  with  the  legs, 
as  a  child  in  a  cradle. — Grose.  ix,fikta 
mcB  haandonty  to  throw  the  hands  about 
as  if  striking. — Aasen.  The  radical  idea 
thus  seems  the  throwing  about  the  haods 
and  arms.    See  Fidget. 

Figure.  Lat  fig^^^f^'i  from  fingo,  to 
make,  form.    See  Fiction. 

Filament.    See  File,  2. 

Filberd,  QyxdiSi  fill-beardj  a  kind  of 
nut  which  just  fills  the  cup  made  by  the 
beards  of  the  calyx.  In  an  ordinary  hasel 
the  nut  projects  to  a  considerable  distance 
beyond  the  beard. 

To  Filch.  To  steal  small  matters. 
Swiss  Floke,  subducere,  clam  auferre. — 
Idioticon  Bemense  in  Deutsch.  Mundart. 
N.  pilkay  Sc.  pilky  to  pick.  '  She  has 
pilkit  his  pouch.' — Jam.  N.  plikka,  to 
pluck. 

File.  I.  OHG.  vikilay  figila^  from 
figen,  to  rub. — Schwenck.  But  Bohem. 
pila^  a  saw ;  pilnjk,  a  file  ;  piliti,  to  saw, 
to  file. 

File.  2.  -file.  File,  in  the  sense  of 
rank,  order,  is  from  ljaX,filumy  a  thread, 
FT,fi/,  a  thread,  line,  str^k,  rank,  course, 
row. — Cot. 

Fr.  difilevy  to  defile  or  march  in  a  line 
one  after  the  other. 

Filial.    ljaX.filiuSy  a  son. 

Filigree.    YoxmttXyfiligrain,   Evelyn 
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in  the  Fop's  Dictionary  describes  fili- 
grained  work  as  'whatever  is  made  of 
silver  wire- work.' — R.  Sp.  filigranaj  a 
kind  of  work  in  which  the  entire  texture 
or  grain  of  the  material  is  made  up  of 
twisted  gold  or  silver  wire,  ftomJilOy  wire, 
and  granoy  the  grain  or  direction  of  the 
fibres  of  wood  or  other  fibrous  matters. — 
Neumann. 

To  Fill.— Full.  The  primary  meaning 
oi  fill  seems  to  be  to  pour  liquids,  in 
which  sense  the  G.  fUllen  is  still  used. 
Ein  fass  wein  auf  fidsschen  /iillsn,  to 
bottle  wine.  •  The  connection  with  the 
notion  of  fullness  is  obvious.  Lith.////tf , 
pilti^  to  pour,  pour  into,  fill  full ;  pilnas^ 
full ;  showing  that  the  radical  meaning 
of  Lat  implere  must  be  to  pour  into, 
whence //fxitf J,  identical  with  Lith.///«Ar, 
full. 

Fillet.    I.  Fr.yEfe/ (dim.  of//,  thread), 
a  little  thread,  string,  or  twist ;  whence  a 
fillety  a  hair-lace,  or  ribbon  to  tie  up  the 
hair. 

2.  The  Fr.  filet  is  also  the  band  of 
flesh  which  lies  along  under  the  backbone 
of  animals,yf/f/  de  bceufy  de  veau.  When 
served  at  table,  however,  thefilel  de  basuf 
appears  as  a  solid  lump  without  bone, 
whence  perhaps  the  fillet  of  veal  may 
have  been  so  named,  as  being  a  similar 
boneless  lump,  although  taken  from  a 
different  part  of  the  animal.  It  may  how- 
evg:  be  from  being  bound  together  by  a 
fillet  or  bandage. 

Fillip.  A  phip,  flip,  or  flirt  with  the 
fingers,  from  an  imitation  of  the  sound, 
or  rather  perhaps  from  the  analogy  be- 
tween the  nature  of  the  act  and  the  short 
auick  action  of  the  vocal  organs  by  which 
le  word  is  pronounced. 

Filly.    See  Foal. 

Film.  AS.  film,  a.  skin,  fylmen,  a  mem- 
brane. lL,Yrv&.  JfHem,  fiecy  a  thin  skin. 
OFris.  fimel,  filmene,  the  skin  of  the 
body. — Richthofen.  w.  pilen,  cuticle, 
rind  ;  pilio,  to  peel ;  pUionen^  a  thin  peel, 
a  film. 

Filter.    See  Felt. 

FUth.    See  Foul. 

Fimble.  G./emel^/emel-hanf^fimmely 
the  male  plants  of  hemp  which  are  soonest 
ripe,  and  have  to  be  picked  out  by  hand 
from  among  the  female,  left  to  ripen  their 
seed.  The  larger  and  stronger  growth  of 
the  seed-bearing  plants  probably  led  to 
their  being  called  in  England  carl,  or 
male-hemp,  and  this  perhaps  has  led  to 
the  supposition  XhsX  fimble  is  a  corruption 
oi  female,  as  the  word  is  commonly  ex- 
plained.   The  real  signification  is  the  act 
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of  picking  out  the  early  ripe  plants,  which 
is  termed  fimmeln  in  G.,  and  finuler  m 
the  North  of  France,  while  the  plants  so 
picked  out  are  called  fimeUs, — H^cait 
The  'DM.fimelen,  mfemelen,  is  appUed  to 
any  lighVaction  with  the  fingers,  to  tease 
wool,  flax,  or  hemp,  to  trifle,  gesticulari 
digitis,  frustra  factitare  rem  frivolam. 
Femel,  cannabis  brevior,  discerpta,  con- 
vulsa,  linum  carptum,  vulsum. — KiL 
The  verb  is  a  dim.  of  Fris.  fiimple,  to 
grasp  at  anything  with  the  hands — Out- 
zen  ;  Sw.  famla,  to  grope.  See  Fainble. 
To  fimble,  to  touch  liehtly  and  frequently 
with  the  ends  of  the  fingers. — Forby. 
OV.fipia,  Dan.  dial,  fipie^  to  touch  with 
the  fingers,  to  handle. 

Fin.  iiS,finna,  'Da.n.finne,  Lat  pinna, 
a  feather,  or  fin.  Probably  from  the 
sharp  spines  in  such  fins  as  those  of  a 
perch.  Du.  vimme^  vinne,  vlimme,  pinna, 
squama  et  arista. — KiL  G.  finne,  top  of 
a  mountain,  point  of  a  hammer,  fin  of  a 
fish. 

Finaaoe.    See  Fine. 

Finch.— 43pi2ik,  g.  finke,  Lat  frin- 
gilla,frigilla,  a  small  bird,  from  a  repre- 
sentation of  the  chirp  ;  firinguHre,firtgu- 
tire,  to  chirp  or  twitter.  It  frinco,frin- 
sone,firu5one,  'FT.frinson,pinson,2L  spink 
or  chaffinch.  The  loss  or  insertion  of  the 
r  in  a  like  situation  in  imitative  words  is 
very  common.  Compare  Lat  fiicare,  to 
rub,  with  G,ficken,  to  move  to  and  fro. 

To  Find.  g.  finden,  fond,  ge/unden, 
OS.finna, 

Fine. — ^Finance.  In  the  forensic  lan- 
guage of  the  middle  ages  the  Lat  finis 
was  specially  applied  to  the  termination 
of  a  suit,  SLTidfinalis  dies,  finale  judicium, 
finalis  Concordia^  were  respectively  the 
day  of  trial,  the  judicial  decision,  or  Uie 
agreement  by  which  the  suit  was  termin- 
ated. Finis  by  itself  is  frequently  used 
for  the  settlement  of  a  claim  by  com- 

?osition  or  agreement,  as  by  Matthew 
^aris  in  the  Life  of  Hen.  III.  '  Ganculo 
captus  fuit,  et  tacito  fAdofine,  interpositis 
fide  et  juramentis  et  chartis,  caute  dimis- 
sus.' — Diet  Etym.  *  Quod  iUi  cognos- 
centes  et  malum  timentes  accepenint 
consilium  inter  se  ut  si  quo  modo  possent 
faedus  cum  Imperatore  componerent,  di- 
centes.  Nullum  ulterius  ab  eofinem  habe- 
bimus  (we  shall  get  no  further  terms  from 
him),  sed  junctus  Romanis  omnes  nos  de 
partibus  illis  expellet'— Due  The  clcigy 
and  females  who  held  in  capite,  having 
been  summoned  to  London  to  pass  over 
with  the  king  on  military  duty  into 
France,  it  was  announced,  '  quod  archie- 
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piscopi,  &c.,  servitiuxn  domino  regi  de- 
bentes  possent  facere  finem  pro  eodem 
(might  compound  for  it)  si  vellent.' — Bart 
Cotton,  p^  324.  It  was  then  transferred 
to  the  money  paid  as  the  price  of  settle- 
ment, and  Lat  finctt€y  finire,  Fr.  finer^ 
were  used  in  the  sense  of  paying  an  ex- 
action or  composition.  ^Omnes  vero 
plagae  aut  feritae— quae  evenerint — sicut 
supra  decretum  est  ftniantur^  shall  be 
compounded  for. — Due.  '  Lui  dit  qu'il 
ne  le  laisserait  point  aller  jusqu'k  ce  qu'il 
tosXfifU  a  luy,  et  force  luy  ivLtJhur  au 
chevalier  k  cinq  cens  livres.' — ^Joinville. 

Soizante  mile  doubles  voos  kni  amener 
Se  pumi  ceslejiM  voos  me  voles  quiter. 

Chron.  Duguesclin,  13637. 

Htiicejifu  in  E.  and  the  derivativeyS>i<iif ^•^ 
in  Fr.  were  used  in  the  sense  of  an  ex- 
action or  compulsory  payment  Mon- 
strelet  informs  us  that  Jacques  Coeur  was 
made  prisoner,  *  pource  qu'il  a  extorqu^ 
indeuement  plusieurs  grzndsjinances  sur 
le  pays  du  Roi,  tant  en  Lang^uedoc,  Lan- 
guedooy,  cooome  ailleurs.'  The  name  of 
pumce  was  subsequently  extended  to  all 
monies  levied  on  the  people  for  the  be- 
hoof of  the  royal  treasure  or  revenue. 

Fine.  g.  fein^  It,  JSno,  Fr.yf/f.  Diez 
adheres  to  the  derivation  from  LaLUjlni' 
UiSy  finished,  perfect,  and  in  confirmation 
cites  Prov.  chn  from  clinaiusy  Sp.  cuerdo 
from  cordatus^  manso  from  mansuetus. 
*  Quod  excellentem  vel  optimum  gradum 
bonitatis  obtinet  finuni  vel  finissimum 
vul^ariter  appellatur.' — Johan.  k  S.  Ge- 
miniano  in  Due. 

A  more  probable  origin  may  be  found 
in  w.  gTvyn^  white,  fair,  pleasant ;  GaeL 
fionn^  white,  fair,  fine,  pleasant,  sincere, 
true;  ON.  fina^  to  polish,  to  cleanse, 
Jbttiy  bright,  polished.  The  idea  of 
white  passes  readily  to  that  of  pure, 
uDsuUied,  unmixed,  as  mjine  goid^  on  the 
one  hand,  or  to  that  of  brilliancy,  or 
showiness,  as  in  fine  clothes^  on  the  odier. 
The  sense  of  small,  delicate,  may  arise 
from  the  application  of  the  term  to  fabrics 
where  smailness  of  parts  is  an  excellence, 
or  it  may  be  a  separate  word,  from  w. 
nutim^  slender,  fine,  thin,  small  (Lat 
minor^  Fr.  nunu^  mince);  lliain  main^  fine 
linen ;  diad/ain^  small  beer. 

Fiiiger.  Goth.  figgrSy  Fris.  fenger^ 
f anger.  From  the  equivalent  of  G.y2zff^^ 
to  seize,  the  change  of  vowel  from  a  Xoi 
perhaps  indicating  the  light  action  of  a 
finger. 

FinieaL— FinDdn.  Du,  fijnkens,  per- 
fect^, concinn^,  belld — KiL  Hence  ^im- 
Hn^  particular  in  dress,  trifling. — Craven 
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Gloss.    Finical^  over-refined,  effeminate. 
Fir. — Furze.    G.  fohre^  ON.  furay  E. 
fir  is  the  general  name  of  trees  with 
needle-shap^  leaves.     Then  from  the 
sharp  spines,  which  are   the  only  ap- 
parent  representatives  of  leaves    in  a 
plant  of  wholly  different  nature,  the  name 
of  firres  or  firs  was  given  to  the  bush 
now  called/»rjr^  or  gorse. 
Fire.    G,/euery  Q}i,fyryfur,  Gr.  intp, 
Firk.     Any  smart  movement  with  a 
light  object,  as  a  blow  with  a  switch,  a 
jerk. 

— ^As  tumblers  do,  when  betwixt  every  feat 
They  gather  wind  hyjirking  up  their  breeches. 

A  firk  of  law,  a  trick  of  latir ;  a  firk  of 
piety,  a  sudden  fit  of  piety.  To  firk^  to 
beat,  to  whip. — B. 

The  origin  is  a  representation  of  the 
sound  made  by  a  blow  with  a  switch. 
Yx,  Jric-fraCy  mot  dont  le  peuple  se  sert 
pour  exprimer  un  bruit  qu'on  fait  en 
frappant  k  droit  et  k  gauche. — ^Trevoux. 
AS.  friciany  to  dance.  As  jerk  varies 
with  jerty  so  firk  may  be  considered  as 
the  representative  of  It  ferzcL^  sfersa,  a 
whip,  and  may  also  explain  Lat.  virga^  a 
rod.  Other  representations  of  the  same 
original  image  are  ficky  fiick,  fitrk  (Du. 
vlercken^  to  fiirt),  fiirty  all  sienifving 
short  rapid  movements  to  and  fro,  from 
the  sound  of  a  blow  with  a  switch  or 
light  implement 

FirldiL  A  diminutive  fromfimrj  a 
vessel  holding  nine  gallons,  the  fourth 
part  of  a  Imrd  of  thirty-six  gallons. 
Compare  Scfirlot,  a  measure  containing 
a  fourth  part  of  a  boll  of  meal. 

Firm.    -firm.  —  Firmament.      Lat 
firmusy  strong.    The  firmament  was  the 
fixed  framework  of  the  sky,  about  which 
the  heavenly  bodies  were  carried  round.   . 

First.  What  is  most  to  the  fore,  most 
in  front  ON.  /yri^  fyriry  for,  before ; 
fyrri  (comparative),  nret  of  two ;  fyrstr 
(superL),  in  front  of  all,  first  Lith. 
pimiy  before,  pirmasy  first ;  Lat.  prcty 
DeforeyfirimuSy  first 

Firtfi.    See  Frith. 

Fiscal.  Lat  fiscuSj  a  money-bag, 
thence  the  money-store,  or  treasury  of 
the  empire. 

Fisn.  I.  Goth,  fisks,  Lat.  piscis,  W. 
pysgy  GaeL  tasgy  Gr.  lyOiQ. 

2.  Counters  at  cards.  From  Fr,  fickery 
to  fix,  the  suhst.  fie Ae  is  used  for  a  gar- 
dener's dibble,  for  the  iron  pegs  used  to 
mark  distances  in  surveying,  for  branches 
stuck  in  the  ground  to  mark  positions  in 
setting  out  a  camp  ;  ficke  or  fichety  the 
peg  used  in  markmg  at  cribbage  or  the 
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like.  Hence,  in  defiance  of  etymology, 
the  term  was  transferred  to  the  loose 
counters  which  serve  to  mark  the  state 
of  the  game  at  cards,  and  was  adopted 
in  E.  under  the  form  oifish. 

To  Fiflk.  To  run  about  hastily  and 
heedlessly. — B.  A  word  of  similar  form- 
ation to  figy  fidge^  firky  whisk,  Sw. 
Jjaska^  to  fidget. 

Fissile.— FiMure.  YaX,findo^fissum^ 
to  cleave,  split. 

Fist.  OE.  fust  J  G.  fausty  the  hand 
used  as  an  instrument  of  striking.  Swiss 
fausten^fuusten^  to  beat  with  fist  or  stick ; 
w.  jffustOy  to  beat ;  JfusUfa^  a  beating,  a 
boxing  match  ;  Jffusi^  a  nail ;  haX^fusHsy 
a  stick ;  Bret  fusta^  to  give  a  sound 
thrashing. 

Fit.    I.  A  portion  of  music  or  of  song, 

a  canto.    h&*JUtiany  to  sing.    Feond  on 

JitUy  exulting  in  song. — Csdm.    Nu  ic 

JUte  gen  ytfw  fisca  cynn,  now  I  will  sing 

again  concerning  the  races  of  fish. 

*  2.  A  sudden  attack  of  pain  or  illness, 
an  intermittent  period.  Sw.  dial.  fuU,  a 
moment,  very  short  interval  of  time. 
From  the  representation  of  a  short  rapid 
movement  as  by  G.y?/  Jf/  interj.  express- 
ing sudden  disappearance. — Sand.  Bav. 
pfiitsch  /  expressmg  a  quick  momentary 
movement ;  pfitzen^  pfitschen,  pfutschen^ 
to  make  a  noise  represented  by  the  syl- 
lable in  question,  to  move  with  such  a 
noise.  Allepfitz^  every  moment.  Swab. 
ffitzen^  to  move  with  a  sudden  start,  to 


To  Fit.— Befit.  VT.fatctJaityyrrouglit, 
fashioned  [Tor  a  purpose]  ;  fcdcHs^  made 
after  the  likeness  of  another,  neat,  feat, 
comely ;  faicHssementy  neatly,  featly, 
trimly,  fitly. — Cot.  Reficio,  to  again- 
stable,  or  to  refete;  refecydy  or  refetydy 
refectus. — Pr.  Pxn.  Afaited  a  mes  mains 
k  bataille,  he  fitted  my  hands  to  war. — 
Livre  des  Rots.  Du.  vitten^  convenire, 
quadrare,  accommodare. — Kil. 

Fitohet.— Fitchew.  Tr^JissaUy^yoXt- 
cat.  Du.  vissey/lsse,  vitsche^  putorius, 
mustelse  genus  valde  putidum. — Kil.  Wal. 
^^fister^  s'^mpuanter. — Grandg.  Fr.  ves- 
seur,  a  fyster,  a  stinking  fellow. — Cot. 

Fitters.    Fragments,  splinters. 

Cast  them  upon  the  rocks  and  splitted  them 
all  to  Jill£rs.'— North's  Plutarch.  Onlv  their 
bones  and  ragged  fillers  of  tbdr  clothes  re- 
mained.—Coiyat  in  Nares. 

Filters,  /attersj  tatters. — Craven  doss. 
The  idea  of  breaking  to  bits  is  commonly 
expressed  by  wor<&  signifying  violent 
shaking,  which  are  themselves  taken  in 
the  first  instance  from  the  representation 
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of  a  broken,  quivering  sound.  Thus, 
from  shiver,  to  shake,  we  have  shivers, 
firigments;  and  Dickens  in  the  'Haunted 
House '  uses  dither  (primarily  sig^nifying 
tremble)  in  the  same  sense, '  all  shaken 
to  dithers.'  The  Du.  schetteren,  to  laugh 
loud,  to  make  a  rattling  noise  {schetter- 
inghe,  sonus  vibrans,  mgor,  sonus  fra- 
gosus,  modulatio — Kil.},  is  identical  with 
E.  shatter,  scatter.  The  Sp.  quebrar,  to 
break  (Port,  quebro,  a  shake  or  quaver  of 
the  voice),  corresponds  to  E.  quiver,  Lat 
vibrare,  Bav.  JlSem,  fippem,  to  shake, 
tremble.  The  E.  titter,  representing  the 
broken  sound  of  suppressed  laughter, 
leads  through  the  G.  ztttem,  to  tremble, 
to  E.  tatter,  a  fiagment  In  like  manner 
the  Swiss  Jitzem,  to  titter,  seems  related 
to  E.  Jitter,  fatter,  Swiss  fdlzete,  gefdiz, 
tatters,  verfdtzen,  to  tear  to  bits,  wear  to 
tatters.    See  Flinders. 

To  Fix.  I.  ljaLfigere,fixum^tosi6c}L 
in,  fasten,  make  firxn. 

To  Fix.  2.  In  the  American  sense,  to 
arrange.  '  To  fix  the  hair^  the  table^  the 
fire,  means  to  dress  the  hair,  lay  the  table, 
and  make  the  fire.' — LyelL  Probably  a 
remnant  of  the  old  Dutch  colonisation. 
Du.  fiks,  fix,  regl^,  comme  il  faut — 
Halma.  Eenfix  snaphaan,  a  gun  which 
carries  true  ;  zyn  tuigje  fix  hauden,  to 
keep  oneself  in  good  order.  PLD.,^, 
quick,  ready,  smart ;  fix  un  fardig,  quite 
ready ;  een  fixen  junge,  a  smart  youth. 
Perhaps  fromfiuks,  ready,  by  the  loss  of 
the  /,  zsfittich  (ox  Jfiittich,  a  wing. 

Five.— Fifteen.— Fifty.  Sanscr./v»r- 
chan,  PoL  piec,  Boh.^^/,  Gr.  wkwn,  wkftxi, 
Vf.pump,  Goth,  fimf,  on.  flmm,  O.  fUnf 
Du.  vyf  Lith.  penki,  Lat  quinque,  Gael 
coig,  five. 

To  Fiss.    See  Fuzz. 

Flabby.— Flap.  The  sound  produced 
by  the  flapping  of  a  loose  broM  surfiice 
is  represented  by  the  syllable  flak,flaf, 
fiag,fl€ick,flad,flat,  varying,  as  usual  in 
like  cases,  with  the  voweb  u  and  u  Do. 
flabberen,fladderen,  to  flap,  flutter— Wei- 
land  ;  PLD.  fiaddrig,  flaggy,  fluttering ; 
Du.  fiaggeren,  to  flag,  or  hang  loose — 
KiL  ;  G.  fiaddem,  flattem,  flackem,  to 
flap,  flutter,  flicker. 

From  the  firat  of  the  foregoing  forms  is 
'B^  flabby,  of  such  a  nature  as  to  give  the 
sound  flab,  soft  and  limber,  hanging 
loose ;  Du.  flabbe,  a  slap,  a  fly-flap,  the 
flap  of  a  wound ;  P1.D.  flabbe,  a  hanging 
lip. 

In  like  manner  from  the  second  form,  a 

flap  is  any  broad  thin  body  hanging  by 

one  side  so  as  to  be  able  to  give  a  blow 
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with  the  flat  surfistce,  or  a  blow  of  such  a 
nature.  Then,  as  a  loose,  flapping  con- 
dition is  a  sign  of  a  want  of  elasticity,  or 
of  a  feded  condition  in  vegetable  or 
animal  structures,  Fr.  diaL  flc^e^  faded, 
soft,  rotten ;  une  poire flappe, — Gl.  GAi^v. 
Flappi  et  iemiy  faded  and  tamished^-c. 
souv.  nouv.  It.  fiappo^  fl^PPXy  withered. 
— FL 

Flaek.  —  Flaccdd.  —  Flioker.  The 
third  and  fourth  of  the  forms  mentioned 
in  the  preceding  article  give  rise  to  a  wide 
range  of  derivatives.  Yx,flaCy  onomatop^ 
d'un  coup  qu'on  donne  sur  un  corps  re- 
tentissant—  Hdcart ;  a  slat,  flap,  slamp, 
or  clap,  given  by  a  thing  that  is  thrown 
against  a  wall  or  unto  the  ground,  and 
the  report  made  by  hands  struck  one 
against  the  other ;  flacquery  to  make  a 
thing  to  flap  or  clap  by  casting  it  violently 
against  the  ground. — Cot.  Flacky  a  blow, 
especially  with  something  loose  and 
pliant.— Forby.  To  flacky  to  hang  loose, 
to  palpitate. 

Her  cold  breste  b^:an  to  heat. 

Her  berte  also  xafadu  and  beat. — Gower. 

^.flacken^  to  move  to  and  fro,  to  flicker. 
lofiackeTy  to  flutter,  quiver  ;  to  JUuket^ 
to  &p  about,  to  flicker yfligger^  to  flutter. 

Then  signifying  the  Quality  of  things 
which  flap,  Fr.  flaqueyjlachiy  Bret  flaky 
Itjiaccoy  weak,  flaggy,  drooping,  faint; 
Lit  flaccere,  to  be  flaggy,  flaccic^  limber. 
From  other  modiflcations  of  the  same 
radical  image  we  have  £.  s/ackj  Lat 
iaxus  (=:  lak-s-us),  loose,  and  with  the 
nasal,  languerej  to  flag,  to  be  faint. 

Tlag.  I.  It  has  been  shown  under 
Flabby  that^<a^  is  one  of  the  forms  by 
which  we  represent  the  sound  of  a  cloth 
flapping.  Hence  a  flag  is  a  portion  of 
cloth  fastened  by  one  edge  to  a  staff  in 
order  that  it  may  be  conspicuous  as  an 
ensign  floating  m  the  wind.  Then,  as 
Lat  flaccere^  to  flaggy  to  fall  together,  to 
droop,  to  become  famt 

Flag.  2.  The  name  ofyfof,  Dan.yfa5f, 
is  given  to  several  sorts  of  marsh  and 
vater  plants  with  simple  sword-shaped 
leaves.  As  the  leaves  are  strong  enough 
to  stand  upright  of  themselves  it  cannot 
he  from  the  notion  of  drooping.  In  most 
European  languages  the  name  is  taken 
from  a  sword,  G.  schwertely  Sp.  espadanay 
^^gkuUoluSy  whence  Fr.  glaieul  (also 
called  couteau  des  tHoissofS)^  corn-flag, 
sword-grass.— Cot  There  can  be  little 
doubt  that  the  name  of  flag  also  is  in- 
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wavy  motion  of  flame  or  of  a  brandished 
sword.  X^zxi*  flagre^  to  wave  to  and  fro 
as  flame  ;  Si^,flamear  (of  sails),  to  shiver 
in  the  wind  ;  Yr,flambe,  iris,  water-flags  ; 

flamberge,  a  sword.  The  name  oi  flam- 
mula  is  given  to  a  ranunculus  with  spear 
or  sword-shaped  leaves.  Fr.  flammuley 
spear-wort,  or  spear  crowfoot. — Cot   ON. 

flag'Mosk  {briosky  gristle),  cartilago  en- 
siformis.     In   the  dialect  of   Carinthia 

flegge  is  a  lath. — Deutsch.  Mundart  2. 

339- 

Flag.  3.— Flaw.— Flake.  The  sylla- 
hXtflag  is  used  to  represent  other  sudden 
noises,  as  a  souall,  blast  of  wind,  or  wind 
and  rain,  a  flash  of  lightning ;  flaw^  a 
blast  of  wind,  sudden  flash  offire,  storm 
of  snow. — ^Jam.  Sw.flaga,  mnd-flaga^  a 
flaw  of  wind. — ^Wideg.  Du.  vlaege^  a 
squall. — KiL  'S.flaga.  to  come  m  flaws 
or  by  flts  \flagay  a  blast  of  wind,  a  pa- 
roxysm, a  ht  or  sudden  attack.  Comp. 
Guernsey  ^/Af,  gust  of  wind,  noise  of  a 
tree  or  wall  faUing. 

Again,  applied  to  the  sound  of  cracking 
or  splitting,  we  have  Sw^flaga^  2l  crack, 
breach,  flaw  \  Jlaga  sigy  to  scsde  off,  fly 
off  in  scales  \ftaga  (as  Fr.  iclat,  a  splint- 
er, from  iclater^  to  crack),  what  separates 
in  such  a  manner,  the  dross  of  iron  driven 
off  under  the  hammer,  a  flake  of  snow 
(provincially  also  called  ^^—HaL),  the 
crust  of  a  wound  ;  flagtia  af,  to  separate 
in  scales,  to  flake  oft  Hence  must  be 
explained  Dan.  dial,  flagyflav^  £.  flagy  a 
tun  or  sod  peeled  off  froni  the  surface  of 
the  ground ;  ON.  flaga,  to  cut  turfs,  and 
as  a  noun,  a  sod,  chips,  splinters.  A 
flagstone  is  one  that  separates  in  layers  or 
flakes.  So  Dan-flise,  to  splinter,  and  as 
a  noun,  a  flaw,  a  flagstone,  ON.  flisy  a 
flake,  a  splinter,  Sw.  sno-flisa^  a  snow- 
flake. 

Flagreolet.— Flute.  OFr.  flagoler^ 
flageoler,  to  pipe. 

J'oi  K<^\SiAaff>ler 
Ajxjlagol  aaigent. — Rajrn. 

Prov.  Flagely  flageoly  fla^os,  a  pipe, 
and  from  the  same  verb  Fr.  flagomer^ 
flftter  aux  oreilles,  to  pipe  into  ones  ears, 
to  blab,  tell  tales,  flatter.  Laing,flagu/ay 
to  pipe,  and  flaguio  (Diet.  Castr.),  OFr. 
flahuteyflautey  Yx.flmey  a  flute.  Fluber, 
to  whistle,  yf«A^/,  flute,  whistle. — ^Vocab. 
de  Berri.  Ptg.  fragutay  a  shepherd's 
pipe. 

Flagitiotui.  "L^tflagitiumy  a  vile  ac- 
tion. 


Flagon.— Flaak.  Ti,  flacofiy  flascon^ 
tended  to  mark  the  swonTor^ame-shaped  flasauey  a  great  leathern  bottle.— Cot. 
figure  of  the  leaves,  probably  from  the  I  Pernaps  (rom  flago/er,  to  sound  like  liquid 
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in  a  partly  empty  bottle. — Vocab.  de 
Berri.  Flackety  flagety  a  bottle,  flask, 
flagoiL — HaL  Comp.  Swiss  gungeln^  to 
guggle,  gunke^  a  flask. 

vTagraat.  Burning,  blazing,  and 
thence  conspicuous,  signaL  ljaX,flagrar€y 
to  blaze,  flame,  originally  doubtless  as 
Dan.  flagrey  to  flicker,  flutter,  flare^  to 
flag,  or  wave  to  and  fro.  ^^y.flaugezerty 
to  flicker,  to  *blaze ;  Du.  vlaeciefiy  to  vi- 
brate as  flame,  to  blaze,  to  glitter. — Kil. 
Gr.  0X^1  ^oy6c,  flame,  ^^y^,  to  bum. 
See  Flame. 

Flail.  G.  JUgely  dresch-flegel;  Fr. 
flayaUjJUau  (for fiayet)^  a  flaU,  a  scourge. 
See  Flog. 

Flake.    See  Flag  3. 

Flam.    See  Flim-flam. 

Flame.— The  Yx.ftambery  to  blaze,  is 
to  be  looked  on  as  showing  the  origin  of 
'LaX.flammay  rather  than  as  a  derivative 
from  that  word.  The  most  obvious 
source  whence  the  designation  of  flame 
could  be  taken  is  the  fluttering  sound  by 
which  it  is  accompanied,  and  on  this 
principle  we  have  accounted  under  Fla* 
grant  for  \jsX.  flagrare^  and  Gr.  ^lynv. 
In  like  manner  we  have  Swissflademy  to 
\Aaa,^yflddemy  to  flutter ;  Bohem.  piap^h 
lati,  to  flutter,  blaze,  hyxrn,  plapol,  flame  ; 
plati,  to  flicker,  flare,  plametiy  flame. 
The  Fr.  flamber  is  a  nasalised  form  of 
the  root  flab  in  Du.  flabbereriy  to  flutter, 
and  the  original  sense  is  preserved  m  Sp. 
fiamear  i^i  sails),  to  shiver,  flutter,  and  in 
the  corresponding  OE.  form  as  used  by 
Barbour. 

Baneris  lycht  txuXy  ftawtnand 
And  penselys  to  the  wind  wavrand. 

The  Tr,flamme  is  a  streamer  as  well  as  a 
flame. 

Flanch. — Flange.  Aflanch  or  flange 
is  a  tumed-up  border  of  a  plate  of  iron  or 
the  like.  The  fundament^Q  sense  is  pro- 
bably a  flap.  G.  flatschey  flantschey  a 
piece,  slice. — Sanders.  Sc.  fiatchy  to  lay 
over,  to  turn  down. — ^Jam. 

Flank.  It.  fiancoy  Fr.  flanCy  the  part 
of  the  body  from  the  ribs  to  the  hips,  a 
part  usvally  named  from  the  absence  of 
bone,  by  which  it  is  characterised  ;  G.  die 
weichey  from  weichy  soft ;  Bohem.  slabinay 
from  slabyy  soft,  weak ;  £.  dial.  lesk.  from 
Fr.  lascfuy  Bret,  laosky  soft,  flaggy. 
Flank  or  lesky  ilium,  inguen. — Pr.  Pm. 
On  the  same  principle  it  would  seem  that 
flank  is  a  nasalised  form  of  Bret.yKix^,  It 
fiaccoy  flaggy. 

Flannel.  Formerly  writteny?a«if/ii,  as 
it  still  is  provincially.  Y ^<^\\xiy  flannen. 
— Cot    It  is  originally  a  Welsh  manu- 
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facture,  and  is  in  all  probability  from  w. 
gwlaneuy  wooL 

Flap.  A  representation  of  the  sound 
of  a  blow  wim  a  limber,  flat  suiface. 
Then  applied  to  actions  or  objects  adapted 
to  make  such  a  sound.    See  Flabby. 

To  Flare.  To  blaze  with  a  flickering 
flame.  X^zxi^flagrey  G.flackemy  to  flicker, 
flutter,  flack,  flare.    See  Flagrant 

FlaiBk.  A  representation  of  the  sound 
made  by  a  dash  of  water  or  sudden  burst 
of  flame.  Swiss  fldtscheny  to  splash, 
fldtBgeny  to  blaze.  K  flash  is  a  rush  of 
water  from  the  locks  on  the  Thames  to 
assist  the  baizes  in  their  descent. — Grose. 
A  shallow  temporary  po<d  of  water  is 
called  a  flask  or  a  plaslu  So  from  Fr. 
flaqueVy  to  dash  down  ^N2X£Xy  flaquiy  a 
small  shallow  pooL — GatteL 

Flat.  The  train  of  thought  to  which 
this  word  owes  its  origin  is  the  dashing 
down  of  something  soft,  the  sound  di 
which  is  represented  by  the  syllables^Ktz^, 
flat  Yr.flacy  a  slat,  flap,  slamp,  or  dap 
given  by  a  thing  thrown  violently  on  to 
the  ground.  //  vous  la  fiacca  Id,  he 
squasht,  slat,  or  s(}uat  her  aown  there- 
Cot  The  term  is  then  applied  to  the 
object  thrown  down  ;  Du.  vleckey  piacke, 
plecke,  a  blot  or  drop  of  ink,  or  the  like. 
Thence,  as  moist  things  flung  down  on 
the  ground  tend  to  spread  out  in  width 
and  ue  close,  we  pass  to  the  sense  of  flat- 
ness ;  Du.  vlacky  G.  flacky  flat,  plane, 
close  to  the  ground.  So  from  Votphsk  / 
representing  the  sound  of  dashing  on  the 
groMn6.y  piaskiy  flat 

The  same  train  of  thought  is  repeated 

with  the  root  flaty  plat,  vlat.     To  flatten, 

to  slap.— HaL    OK.  to  flaty  to  dash  down 

water,  &c. 

And  right  with  that  he  swowned, 
TiU  Vigilate  the  veUle 
Fette  water  at  his  eighen 
hxAfiatte  it  on  his  wee. — P.  P. 

Yv.floHry  f aire  flaty  to  spill  water.— Pat 
de  Champ.  Dan.  dial  blatte,  to  fall 
down ;  blaty  a  small  portion  of  fluid,  a 
blot  Fr.  se  blottify  to  squat,  or  lie  close 
to  the  ground  ;  Dan.  plet,  a  blot  or  spot ; 
platy  It.  piattOy  Yx.plaiy  flat 

To  tell  a  thing  flatly  is  to  blurt  it  out 
at  once  with  a  flop,  like  a  wet  lump 
thrown  down  on  the  ground  before  one. 
Dan.  platy  flatly,  blunUy,  entirely. 

To  flatter.  The  wagging  of  a  dog's 
tail  is  a  natural  image  of  the  act  of  flat- 
tering or  fawning  on  one.  Thus  we  have 
Dan.  logrey  to  wag  the  tail ;  logrefor  een, 
to  fawn  on  one ;  G-  wedeluy  to  wag  the 
tail,  and  E.  wkeedUy  to  gain  one's  end  by 
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flattery.      ON.  fladra  signifies  both    to 

wag  the  tail  and  to  flatter.    G.  fladdcmy 

flatUm^   to    flutter,    Swiss  flddelen^   to 

flatter;     Dil    vledderen^  fiedderetiy    to 

flutter,  flap   the  wings  ;  JletUren^  flet- 

sen^  to    flatter  ;    vUyd-steerUny  to  wag 

the  tail,  vleyden^   to  flatter.     The  Fr. 

flatUr  seems  to  come  from  a  different 

source,  having  originally  signified  to  lick, 

whence  we  readily  pass  to  the  idea  of 

stroking  an  animal  on  the  one  hand  or  of 

flattery  on  the  other. 

Ore  dooex  le  chael  kjlater  [to  lap3rn] 

Qy  leche  la  rosde  [ticket  the  deuj  de  le  herber, 

give  the  puppy  (water)  to  lap. — Bibels- 
worth,  in  Nat.  Antiq.  153.  Sp.^^'/ar,  to 
stroltt  or  rub  gently,  Fr.  flatter^  to  pat, 
stroke,  caress,  flatter.  Flatter  un  chtval^ 
un  ckten  avec  la  nudn^  to  pat  a  horse  or 
dog.  ^T^.floda^  to  caress,  cajole.  Com- 
pare Sicilian  liccdri^  to  lick,  to  flatter — 
Biundi ;  Prov.  lepar^  to  lap,  lick,  flatter. 

Flaontb  Properly  to  wave  to  and  fro 
in  the  wind,  then  to  move  about  in  fine 
clothes,  to  let  them  be  seen  like  a  banner 
flaunting  in  the  wind.  Bav.  flanderfty 
fdndem.  to  move  about,  wave  to  and  fro. 
Swab,  pandcm^  to  flutter,  fldntertiy  to 
sparkle,  glitter.  Swiss  Jlanter-tuch^  a 
flag.  Henneberg  JUnnerHy  to  glitter, 
shimmer ;  flinnerUy  spangles  ;  fldnderle^ 
a  showy  flimsy  garment.  A  nasalised 
form  iAfladdemyflattemy  to  flutter. 

Flavour.     From  Fr.  flairer^  to  smell, 

vent,  wind,  also  to  breathe  out  a  scent, 

yieU  a  savour  (Cot),  we  had  formerly 

JUur^  JUoure,  flaware^   a  strong   smell, 

especially  a  disagreeable  one. 

With  aa  ocirrupit>fe«r«  naoe  mycht  byde  &ere. 

D.  V.  75.  x8. 

— tetnim  inter  odorem. 
Aoe  iXnja%JUu>are  thrawis  up  in  the  are. 

307.38. 

— saevamque  exhalat  opaca  mephitim. 

The  word  is  by  some  derived  from  Lat 
Jragrare,  but  the  word  can  hardly  be 
radically  distinct  from  w,ffleiriOy  to  feist, 
to  make  a  stink  (Lewis)  ;  Br^i.  JUria^  to 
stink.    CaX,flayre^  odour.    See  Fleer. 

FUw.    See  Flag.  3. 

Flavn.  G.  fladen^  any  cake  that  is 
thin  and  broad. — Kiittn.  Yx.flan^  a  cus- 
tard, or  egg-pie.  Du.  vlaeeUy  vlaeye^  a 
custard,  pancake.  The  origin  of  the 
word  seems  to  be  the  sound  made  by  the 
fail  of  something  soft,  represented  by  the 
syllable  Jiady  or  Mad,  Sc  Mad,  to  slap, 
strike  with  something  soft ;  a  blad  of 
tueet,  a  heavy  fall  of  rain ;  Sw.  ko-bladde, 
Dan.  diaL  k<hblat^  G.  kuh-Jladen^  a  cow- 
dung.    See  Flat 
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Flax.  AS.  fleaxy  Du.  vkts,  vlasch, 
Bohem.  wlakno^  unspun  flax  or  hemp, 
fibres,  flock ;  wlas,  Kuss.  wolo^,  Lith. 
piaukaSy  hair.  Compare  Dan.  hor^  Aus- 
trian hoar,  flax,  with  E.  hair.  As  parallel 
forms  with  an  initial  /  and  Jl  are  very 
common,  it  is  probable  that  AS./eax,  the 
hair,  is  radically  identical  The  fur  of  a 
hare  is  called^ur. 

May.  The  origin  oi  flag  in  the  sense 
of  a  thin  layer  separating  from  the  surface 
of  the  ground  or  other  body  has  been 
above  explained.  Sw,flagna  of,  to  separ- 
ate in  scales  or  flakes  ;  on.flaga,  to  cut 
thin  turfs.  The  Oli.^,flegidyU\i.  viae- 
gen,  vlaen,  to  flay,  is  a  modification  of 
the  same  root  applied  to  stripping  off  the 
skin  of  an  animal 

Slea.    G.flok, 

Fleak.--^Flaik.  Fleyke  or  hyrdylle, 
plecta,  flecta,  cratis. — Pr.  Pm.  Du.  vlaek, 
a  hurdle  ;  G.  flechte,  a  tress,  braid,  hur- 
dle, basket ;  flechten,  'D2Ji,flette,  to  braid, 
plait,  -wattle  ;  Lat.  plectere,  plexus,  to 
braid;  Gr.  irX<$coc,  &  lock,  and  thence 
wXcKw,  to  knit,  plait,  twine ;  wX^cavov, 
wicker  or  plaited  work.  ON.  floki,  a 
knot ;  flakia,  to  entangle  ;  N.  flokje,  a 
knot,  entangled  lock  of  hair,  twine,  or 
the  like. 

*  Fleam.    VM.\j^\,  flebotomum,  fleo- 

tomum,  flebum,  fletum,  MHG.  vliedeme^ 

G.  fliede,  fliete,  Du.  vlieme,  Fr.  flamnu, 

flammette,  a  lancet.    Gr.  ^^,  ^tfloQ,  a 

vein,  and  r(S/ioc»  cutting. 

Du.  vlieme  is  applied  to  sharp-pointed 
things,  as  the  spine  of  a  fish,  the  beard  of 
com.  Bret  flemm  is  ^he  sting  of  a  bee, 
or  tooth  of  a  serpent ;  flemma,  to  prick, 
to  incite,  stimulate. 

Fleck.  QY[,fleckr,  Du.  vlecke,placke, 
G,  fleck,  flecker,  a  spot,  blot,  stain.  All 
from  the  sound  made  by  throwing  on  * 
the  ground  a  portion  of  something  wet, 
represented  by  the  syllables  flak,  flat, 
blat,  plat.  Fin.  pldtti,  a  blot,  also  the 
dull  sound  of  a  blow,  sclopus  surdus, 
ictus  levior.    See  Flat. 

-fleet,  -flex.  Lat.  fleclo,  flexum,  to 
bend  or  crook.  A  parallel  form  with 
plico,  plecto,  Gr.  irXicM,  to  fold,  twine. 
The  radical  image  is  probably  a  short 
quick  movement,  as  shown  under  Flinch. 

Fledge.  Sw.  flygfardig,  on.  fleygr, 
G.  fliick,  fliigge,  feathered,  ready  to  fly, 
from  fliegen,  to  fly.  Flygge  as  bryddys, 
maturus,  volatilis. — Pr.  Pm. 

To  Flee.  Supplanted  in  modem  E. 
by^  in  the  present,  though  the  preterite 
fled  has  held  its  ground.  Goth,  thliuhan, 
AS.  fleon,  flioH,  G.  fliehen.     The  Lat 
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Jugere^  to  flee,  seems  to  point  to  a  stage 
at  which  the  senses  kA  flee  and  fly^  G. 
fliehen  and  fliegen^  were  expressed  by  a 
single  verb  formed  from  the  tooX,  flug 
from  whence  fugere  was  derived  by  the 
very  common  loss  of  the  //  compare  as. 
flngoly  fugol^  fowl ;  G,flittich  ^sAfittick^ 
wing. 

From  the  present  verb  are  formed  AS. 
fleaffiy  flight,  exile,  flyma,  an  exile,  E. 
flenuy  to  drive  out 

•  Fleece,    as.  fleos^  flys,  P1.D.  fliis, 

Du.  vliesy  the  coat  of  wool  off  a  sheep's 

back.     P1.D.  flusen,  to  pluck  or  shear 

the  wool    Flokken  und  fliisen,  to  take 

the  profits  of  a  property.     The  radical 

sense  seems  to  be  what  is  splintered  or 

stripped  off  from  the  surface.    ON.  flis^ 

flosay  a  splinter,  thin  slice ;  flysja^  to  split 

off;  'H,fliSy  splinter,  shaving,  scale  ;  flus^ 

floSjflys,  scale,  thin  fragment,  scurf,  peel ; 

flysjuy  to  peel,  pick.    Sw.  diaL^/>/j,  to 

scale,  shell,  splinter ;  flas^    peeling   of 

potatoes  or  turnips,  scurf,  scab,  ironslag; 

jlasay  to  peel  potatoes.    Du.  vlies  is  not 

only  the  pelt  of  sheep  or  skin  with  the 

wool,  or  the  woollv  coat  itself,  but  a 

membrane  or  pellicle,  the  skin  of  milk  ; 

vHesen  de  schaepen^  to  shear  sheep. — Kil. 

See  Flizz. 

To  Pleech.    To  supplicate  in  a  flat- 
tering manner,  to  wheedle. — Hal.    P1.D. 
flooky  an  oath,  a  airseyfloken^  to  adjure 
by  an  oath.    G.fluch^  a  curse,  flehen,  to 
beseech. 

To  Pleer.  To  cast  a  disdainful  or 
saucy  look. — B.  Sc.  to  fleyr^  to  distort 
the  countenance,  make  wrv  faces,  to 
•  whimper. — ^Jam.  Dan.  diaL/nW,  to  laugh 
at  one,  to  sneer;  Norse jwrn,  to  titter, 
laugh  out  of  season^ 
laughter. 

The  two  false  ones  with  mte  gre 
Stode  and  bihelde  her  riche  atyr 
And  beganne  to  lagh  2MAjUrye. 

Floxenoe  of  Rome.  Ritson,  a.  75. 

We  should  have  no  hesitation  in  con- 
sidering it  as  a  contraction  oi  fligger  or 
flicker,  to  laugh  scornfully  or  wantonly — 
B.,  were  it  not  for  parallel  forms  with  an 
n  instead  of  an  r.    Sw.  flina,  to  show 
the  teeth,  sneer  ;  Dan.  dial.^iVi^,  to  wry 
the  mouth,  smile,  sneer;  Swab.y^ifw^n, 
flennefty  as  well  zsfldrren,  to  cry.   Norse 
flifta,  as  well  as  flira,  to  titter  ;   Bav. 
flenschen,  to  wry  the  mouth,  either  in 
crying  or  derisive  laughter. 

But  probably  as  we  have  snigger  as 
well  as  sneer,  fligger  as  well  as  fleer,  all 
these  forms  are  imitations  of  the  inarti- 
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culate  sounds  made  in  tittering,  sneering, 
or  whimpering. 

That  they  mMsiJiigger,  scoff,  deride,  and  jeer. 

Naies. 

Prov.  flairar,  to  smell,  properly  to 
draw  up  air  through  the  nose,  to  snift 

La  mesquina^ffa  e  grina, 
the  unhappy  snifts  and  groans. — Rayn. 
Dan.  fniese,  to  titter,  giggle  ;  fnyse,  to 
snort.    Sw.  A\al,flisa,flissa,  to  smile. 

Fleet.  The  meanings  oi  fleet  are  very 
numerous,  but  they  may  probably  all  be 
derived  from  the  notion  of  flowing  water. 
OHG.  fliosan,  G  fiiessen,  on.  egflyt,flaut, 
hefl  floiid,  at  Jliota,  to  flow  ;  Sw.  flyta, 
Dan.  flyde,  to  flow,  and  also  to  float ; 
flyta  tned  strSmmen,  to  swim  with  the 
stream  ;  gulvet  flyder  med  vand,  the 
floor  swims  with  water,  as.  fleotan, 
fluctuare;  Sc.  X.o  fleit,  flete,  to  flow,  to 
float,  and  flgurativeW  to  abound. — ^Jam. 
Naviger,  to  sail,  tofleete. — Hollyband. 

The  same  form  appears  as  a  noun  in 
ON.  fliot,  a  river ;  E.  fleet^  a  creek  up 
which  the  tide  flows. 

In  a  figurative  sense  to  fleet  is  to  flow 

away,  to   escape,  move   rapidly    away, 

whence  the  notion  of  transitory,  swift, 

rapid. 

Now  at  the  last  that^<n7  us  evermore 
The  forthir  coist  of  Italle  have  we  caucfat. 

D.  V.  164.  3a 

The  participial  ^<f^/5r>f^  in  the  sense  of 
what  passes  quickly  away  is  very  com- 
mon. It.flussOf  transitory,  fleeting — FL ; 
Oif.fliotr,fliot/egr,  E. fleet,  swift. 

The  onginal  image  is  the  flapping 
movement  of  a  resonant  body,  the  re- 
presentation of  which  is  made  to  express 
also  the  wavering  of  a  fluid  surface. 
P1.D.  fluttem,/iuddem,  to  flap,  flutter, 
flicker;  Bay, flodem,  to  flutter,  flicker; 
fludem,  to  flap,  flutter,  to  make  to  flow, 
to  float  wood  ;  Dm.  fledderen,  to  flap  the 
wings ;  flodderen,  to  flap  as  loose  clothes ; 
Wallacn.^»/tfr<i,  to  flutter  as  a  butterfly 
or  flake  of  snow.  'S^  flutter  was  formerly 
applied  to  the  wavering  movement  of  a 
floating  body. 

Thus  in  the  Schippe  alone  left  he 
Ploteringt  amyddes  the  hye  sea. 

St  Graal,  c.  24.  274,  Roxburghe  Qnb. 

From  the  frequentative  form  in  which 
the  word  seems  earliest  to  have  appeared 
was  formed  a  TOOiflot,flod,plud,  signify- 
ing undulating  movement.  G.  pluder- 
hosen,  wide  flapping  breeches ;  Lith. 
pludurauti,  to  swim  here  and  there,  to 
drift ;  pludas,  what  swims  on  the  surface, 
flowing  ;  piudis,  a  raft ;  pluditi,  piusti, 
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to  float  Fr.  d  fiot^  floating,  borne  up 
and  down  by  the  waves  ;^/,  a  wave, 
the  flow  of  the  tide  ;  flatter^  to  float ; 
os.Jlot^  the  act  of  floating  or  swimming, 
and  thence  the  grease  swimming  on  the 
sur£ice  of  broUi  or  the  like ;  PLD.^p/, 
cream,  bringing  us  to  Y^  fleets  to  skim 
the  cream  from  the  surface  of  milk. 

The  AS,flota^  a  ship,  V\,T>./lotey  a  rafl, 
is  essentially  the  same  word  with  ON. 
floti,  T^^VL,  flaadey  Yx.floUe,  a  fleet. 

From  the  form  of  the  root  ending  in  a 
d  instead  of  /  we  have  Goth,  flodus^  ON. 
jl6d^  Sw.  flod^  E.  floods  a  flowing  water, 
river,  inundation,  tide,  and  thence  ON. 
fcuta^  Svr.floday  to  inundate. 

The  change  of  d  into  w  gives  AS. 
fiowaHyJUowan^  and  "E^flow*  Du.  vloe- 
den,  vloeyen^  VXJD.Jlojen^  to  flow.  With 
these  latter  forms  may  be  classed  Bohem. 
piowiiij  to  swim,  PoL  plawid^  to  float, 
convey  by  water,  to  hover  in  the  air; 
Russ.  piawaf^  to  swim,  sail,  navigate ; 
splavify  to  float ;  flavok^  the  float  of  a 
net ;  Serv.  piaviti,  to  overflow,  to  skim 
milk;  piavitise^  to  swim,  to  float  with 
the  stream.  Again,  we  have  Russ.  piuify 
popiuU\  to  swim,  float,  sail,  flow ;  pluUie^ 
swinuning.  Thus  we  are  brought  to  Lat 
fluer€y  to  flow,  fluviuSy  a  river,  and  Gr. 
rXiw,  to  fluctuate,  sail,  swim,  navigate, 
rXoioy,  a  ship. 

Some  of  the  derivatives  of  Lat^j^^,  as 
the  participle  fluxus^  and  fluctus,  wave, 
would  indicate  that  the  original  root  of 
the  verb  had  a  final  k^  instead  oi2it  or  d 
as  v^  floaty  floods  but  this  is  only  another 
instance  of  that  equivalence  of  labials, 
dentals,  and  gutturals  in  representing 
many  kinds  of  natural  sounds,  already 
exemplified  under  Flabby,  where  it  was 
shown  that  the  roots  Jlaby  flag^  flady  or 
flap,  flacky  flaty  are  used  with  apparent 
indifference  in  expressing  a  flapping, 
flickering,  fluttering  action. 

Fleet.  The  sense  of  shallow  is  pro- 
bably derived  from  the  notion  of  swim- 
ming on  the  surface,  skinuning  the  sur- 
face. Shallow  is  what  keeps  near  the 
surface.  So  we  have  Bohem.  plauti,  to 
swim,  flow,  float ;  piutiy  swimming,  navi- 
gation ;  PoL  piyty  a  float  or  raft ;  Bohem. 
PoL  pfytki.  shallow.  PLD.  floty  shal- 
low. 

On  this  supposition  we  must  regard 
the  resemblance  to  flat  as  accidental, 
though  it  must  be  confessed  the  words 
resemble  each  other  both  in  sound  and 
sense  in  a  remarkable  manner.  Fr.  piai 
and  Fris.  flaak  signify  both  flat  and 
shallow ;  Du.  vlacx^  flat,  vlacke^  a  shal- 
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low  estuary  ;  Sw.  flata  i  sjofty  a  shallow 
in  the  sea.-^Serenius. 

Flesh.  Du.  vleeschy  G.  fleiscky  AS. 
flascyfiac*  In  the  Scandinavian  tongues 
flesk  IS  used  for  bacon,  though  sometimes 
for  flesh  in  generaL  Ihre  regardsyS^r  as 
the  primary  form,  signifying  a  piece  or 
part  separated.  ON.  flickiy  a  large  piece 
of  meat.  A  piece  of  bacon  is  sometimes 
zsXa^flyckis-sneid.  and  at  others^if^^^- 
sneid.  The  Sy/.^^dsk  is  used  in  the  spe- 
cial sense  of  a  flitch  of  bacon,  L  e.  the 
half-side  of  a  hog.  GS.flaskay  to  split. 
See  Flitch. 

Fletcher.  A  maker  of  arrows.  Fr. 
flichey  Piedm.  flecciay  It.  frecciay  friszay 
"PLD.flitSy  an  arrow.  All  from  the  whiz- 
zing sound  of  an  arrow  through  the  air, 
as  arrow  itself  was  shown  to  be  derived 
from  a  similar  representation. 

The  Svtissflitschen  expresses  the  noise 
which  a  switch  or  an  arrow  makes  in 
cutting  through  the  air ;  G.  flitzetty  to 
move  rapidly,  to  fly. — Sanders.  See  Flit 
Fr.  frissement  d*un  traity  the  whizzing 
sound  of  a  flying  arrow. — Cot. 

Flew.  I.  Washy,  tender,  weak. — Hal. 
Du.  flaauWy  languid,  spiritless  ;  G.  flauy 
faint,  flat,  slack.  From  flab  or  flag,  in 
the  sense  of  hanging  loose,  failing  in  elas- 
ticity and  vigour.  The  degra£ition  of 
the  radical  sound  is  well  exemplified  in 
Fr.  flebey  fltvcy  fleuvCy  flcwey  weak. — Pa- 
tois de  Champagne. 

2.  Shallow.  Flew  or  scholde,  as  vessel 
or  other  Uke,  bassus. — Pr.  Pm.  *  This  is 
only  a  secondary  application  of  the  no- 
tion of  slackness.  Slack  water  is  when 
the  water  begins  to  sink,  instead  of  flow- 
ing upwards,  and  of  course  becomes  shal- 
lower. G.  flaUy  shallow,  flat,  stale  ;  flau 
werdeHy  to  sink  in  estimation,  abate,  be- 
come flat.  ON.  fldry  N.  flaay  shallow,  as 
a  dish,  wide  and  open,  flat,  as  a  valley 
with  gently  sloping  sides. 

Flew.— Flue.  Down  or  nap;  little 
feathers  or  flocks  which  stick  to  clothes. 
— B.  w.  lluwchy  motes,  flying  dust, 
spray,  sand  ;  UuwchiOy  to  blow  about  as 
dust,  to  drjft. 

The  radical  image  is  of  something  that 
floats  or  flies  in  the  air.  AS.  fleogany 
PLD.  flegetty  to  fly  ;  flogy  floky  whatever 
is  light  and  flies  in  the  air,  down  ;  flog- 
askcy  light  ashes ;  flockfederHy  down. — 
Br.  Wtb.  Lancash.  flooky  waste  cotton. 
Sw.  dial. /Ktr^A,  to  wave  in  the  air ;  Bav. 
fldeHyfldheny  fldwetiy  to  move  to  and  fro 
in  water ;  fldeltiyfldhelny  to  move  to  and 
fro  in  the  air ;  flden^fldwenjlage'yfldiwmy 
fldm^  chaff,  flue  ;  G.  flaunty  down.    The 
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/  changes  to  an  n  or  is  altogether  lost  in 
Dan.  /nu£^,  fug^  the  finest  particles  of 
wool,  silk,  down,  which  when  separated 
float  like  dust  in  the  air  (Molbech) ;  Sw. 
fnugy  motes,  down.  Norse  foky  drift, 
what  is  blown  about  by  the  air  ;  snS-Jbk, 
scmdrfok^  driving  snow,  sand  ;  fjuka,  to 
drive  about  with  the  wind ;  fjukr^  flue, 
dust 

Plew-net.  Du.  Jiauw,  viouwy  a  net 
hung  to  poles  to  catch  woodcocks,  or  the 
like. 

Xlewi,  The  chops  of  a  dog:  PLD. 
flabbe^  the  chops,  thick  lips.  Ve  flabbe 
hangen  laoten,  to  be  chsip-fallen. — Dan- 
neiL  The  same  change  from  a  final  b  to 
w  will  be  observed  as  above  with  respect 
to/lew  in  the  sense  of  weak.    See  Flabby. 

Fliok. — Flip.  Forms  representing  the 
sound  made  by  a  jerk  with  a  whip,  the 
comer  of  a  towel,  or  the  like.  Flick^  a 
smart,  stinging  slap — Forby;  a  slight 
blow,  especially  with  a  whip ;  flip^  a 
slight,  sudden  blow.— HaL  Hence  Dan. 
Jlig^  flUfy  the  implement  with  which  a 
blow  ofthe  foregomg  description  is  given, 
the  comer  of  a  handkerchief,  apron,  &c. 

To  Flicker.  To  flutter,  as  a  bird  or 
flame ;  to  fleer,  or  laugh  wantonly  or 
scornfully. — B.  From  a  representation 
of  the  flapping  or  tittering  sound.  G. 
flackem^  to  flare,  blaze,  flutter.  Du.^i>- 
geren^  to  flutter;  flifcfceren^  to  twinkle, 
glitter. 

-flict.    See  Fling. 

FUght.    See  Fly. 

Flimflazn. — ^Flam.     The  radical  no- 
tion is  of  something  made  to  catch  the 
eye  with  no  substance    beneath,  mere 
show   and  glitter  without  solidity.     G. 
flimmtn^  to  gleam ;  flammem^fldmmemy 
flimmem^  to  glitter,  sparkle,  shine  with 
trembling  light ;  gotd-jlimmery  tinsel    A 
flam  is  a  story  without  foundation  cooked 
up  to  deceive  or  amuse,  a  falsehood.    ^A 
parcel  of  groundlcssyZoww.'— Warburton. 
Flimflams^  trifles.    'Rewards  too  great 
for  your  flimflams,*— S^\SL    G.  flimmer 
is  in  like  manner  applied  to  something 
worthless.    *  Was  sou  ich  mit  einem  hoh- 
\Ni  flimmer  thun?'— Sanders. 

*  Flimsy.  A  flimflam  is  something 
showy  and  unsubstantial,  but  more  pro- 
bably the  word  may  be  formed  by  trans- 
position of  the  s  and  m  from  E.  diaL^ur- 
zom^  properly  signifying  a  peeling  or  thin 
skin,  equivalent  to  Sw.  dial,  flasma^  a 
scde  or  splinter,  and,  as  a  verb,  to  scale 
off.  In  Da.  dial  flimSy  flems^  skin  of 
boiled  xoS^flimsCy  small  bits  of  skin  in 
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milk,  we  have  the  same  transposition  as 
in  "E..  flimsy.    See  Flizz. 

To  Flinch.  To  shrink  from  pain  with 
a  quick,  convulsive  movement  A  nasal- 
ised form  oi  flicky  corresponding  to  G. 
flinken,  to  glitter, ^W^,  smart,  brisk;  Da. 
flikkerenyflinkerenjio^itXer,  twinkle.— P. 
Marin.  In  the  same  manner  Du.  wicken^ 
wincketiy  to  vibrate,  to  wink  ;  essentially 
the  same  word  with  wince  or  winch,  to 
shrink  from  pain.  Compare  also  imtch, 
a  convulsive  movement,  with  twinkle,  to 
glitter,  or  wink  the  eyes.  The  frequenta- 
ivt^flikkeren^flinkeren,  represents  in  the 
first  instance  a  crackling  noise,  then  a 
glittering  light,  or  vibratoiy  movement 
The  fundamentel  syVLalti^ flicky  flink,  then 
becomes  a  root,  with  the  sense  of  a  sharp, 
rapid  movement. 

We  find  in  o^flecckt,  without  the  na- 
sal, probably  direct  from  Fr.  fl^ckir,  to 
bend,  turn,  or  go  awry,  or  on  the  one  side. 
—Cot. 

He  ihurde  sigge  wher  cristene  men  in  tomiDeot 

were  ibroht. 
To  confortie  hem  he  wende  thider,  that  hi  ne 

"^^ecchede  noht, 
Beoth  haidi  he  seide  and  stedefast. 

St  Christopher.  Rozburghe  Qub. 

Flinders.  —  Flitters.  These  difTer 
only  in  the  nasal  pronunciation  of  the 
former.  Flinders^  pieces,  fragments. 
Flitters,  pieces,  rags,  also  to  scatter  in 
pieces.— Hal.  *  liflytteryt  al  abrode.'— 
Morte  d'Arthure.  T>\x.  flenters^  tatters; 
^orse  flindra,  a  shiver  of  stone,  or  the 
like ;  flindrast,  to  shiver,  split  to  pieces. 
— Aasen.  G.  flitUr,  flinder^  a  spangle, 
glittering  little  plate  of  metal ;  fliUem, 
to  glitter,  properly  to  quiver ;  whence  (as 
we  speak  of  shivering  a  thing  to  pieces, 
breaking  it  to  shivers)  the  sense  of 
fragments.  Compare  Du.  schitteren,  to 
glitter,  with  E.  scatter;  Fr.  icUUer,  to 
glitter,  with  dclats,  fragments.  And  see 
Fitters.  ^ 

To  Fling.    From  the  root  flag  or  flog, 

representing  the  sound  of  a  blow,  then 

applied  to  other  kinds  of  sudden  violent 

action,  OYi.fleygia,  to  cast,  to  fling;  Sw. 

flenga  med  risom^  to  beat  with  rods; 

fldng,  any  violent  action  ;  flinga  of,  to 

snatch  away,  to  make  off,  fling  out  of  the 

house ;  rida  iflang,  to  ride  full  speed ; 

fldnga  barken  aftrdden^  to  strip  bark  off 

a  tree ;  ^,flengja,  to  tear  to  pieces,  whence 

Sw.  flinga,  a  fragment,  bit,  flake.    Lat 

infligere,  to  strike  on,  confligere,  to  strike 

together,  belong  to  the  same  root 

Flint.     O.  flins^  flintenstein^  flint; 
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fiiese^  fiinse,  a  flagstone  ;  OberD.  vlitis^ 
flint,  pebble. — ^Adelung. 

Flints  may  be  considered  as  splinters 
or  shivers  of  stones,  from  on.  flis^  E. 
fiitter^fiinder^  a  fragment.  Da.  flise^  to 
split ;  Sw.  dial.^i>,  a  splinter,  fragment, 
little  bit ;  JUs^  flissten,  a  pebble.  Or 
possibly  the  name  may  be  taken  from 
their  having  formerly  been  used  as  spear 
or  arrow-heads.  Fris.  flen-sHen,  flan- 
sti€Hj  flint,  from  ON.  fleinn^  AS.  fldn^  an 
arrow,  dart. 

FUp.--Flippaxit.  FHp,  like  flick,  re- 
presents a  smart  blow  with  something 
thin  and  flexible.  Hence  flippant,  nim- 
ble-tongued,  jocmid,  brisk,  airy. — B.  It 
now  implies  over-smartness,  sauciness, 
as  PLD.  flugg,  lively,  spirited  beyond 
what  is  becoming.  —  Danneil.  Flip, 
nimble,  flippant — Hal.  om.  fleipr,  Ut- 
tle ;  flapinu^  flippant,  pert,  petulant ; 
fliipni,  precipitantia  linguae,  readiness  of 
tongue ;  flapra,  to  speak  inconsiderately ; 
fiMtMH,  precipitate,  thoughtless. 

jPlirt.— Flurt.  i.  Used  in  the  same 
sense  as  biuri  to  represent  a  pop  with 
the  mouth,  and  thence  a  gesture  of  con- 
tempt or  mockery.  It  strembettare,  to 
blurt  with  one's  mouth  ;  strombezzare,  to 
hiss,  or  flurt  at  in  scorn  and  reproach. 
-FL 

I  am  ashamed,  I  am  scorned,  I  2jajlurted. 

B.  &  F.  in  R, 

3.  It  also  represents  the  noise  made 
by  a  jerk  with  a  light  implement  To 
flirt  a  fan,  to  open  and  shut  it  with  a 
jerk.  Fr.  nasarde,  a  fillip,  rap,  or  flirt 
on  the  nose. — Cot  The  same  meanings 
are^also  combined  in  It  chicchera,  a 
flurt  with  one's  finger,  or  a  blurt  with 
one's  mouth  in  scorn. — FL 

1o  flirt  is  figuratively  applied  to  lively 
conversation  between  the  sexes,  and  the 
terai  is  used  as  a  disparaging  appellation 
of  a  young  girL  In  like  manner  Bav. 
fltlscluH,  to  flap,  flutter;  flitsckm,  a 
young  girl;  w.  Jfrit,  a  sudden  start  or 
jerk ;  ffritten,  a  flighty  female,  a  little 
girl  In  Du.  vlerken,  to  flutter,  flap  the 
wings,  the  final  /  is  exchanged  for  a  k, 
and  the  same  change  is  found  -pro- 
vincially  in  E.  Toflirh,  to  jerk  or  flip 
about— HaL  We  have  flck  (o.  ficke^ 
^^ flick, flrk  2in^  flirk,fisk  2cciAfiisk,  all 
used  very  much  in  the  same  sense.  So 
o^mssfltsck^H,  Bkv,  flitsckcn,  to  move  to 
and  fro ;  cflttick,  m^flittUh,  a  wing. 

To  Jliak.  To  flick  with  a  whip,  to 
«ap  or  bounce.— HaL  Pick,  flsk,  flick, 
Jttsk,  all  represent  the  sound  of  a  cut 
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with  a  switch  or  the  like,  then  rapid 
movement  to  and  fro. 

To  FUt.  To  remove  from  place  to 
place. — ^B.  D3n.flyttc,  to  remove.  Swiss 
fliischen,  to  switch,  representing  the  sound 
made  by  a  rod  cutting  through  the  air. 
VXJD,  flitzen,flitscken,  to  move  rapidly. 
Dao  flitzt  he  hen,  there  he  flies  by. — 
DanneiL  "Qz^r,  fletzen,  to  change  one's 
abode. 

In  the  same  way  without  the  /,  Swiss 
fltzen,  to  switch,  fltschen^  to  move  about, 
to  fidge. 

nitch.  SwSoW  flick,  the  outer  fat  of 
the  hog  cured  for  bacon,  while  the  rest 
of  the  carcase  is  called  the  bones. — 
Forby.  ¥t,  flicks,  flique  de  lard,  a  flitch 
of  bacon,  on.  flicki,  a  large  lump  of 
flesh.  VVJ^,  flick,  flicken,z,  piece,  as  of 
cloth  or  land.  —  Danneil.  A  flick  or 
fleack  is  also  in  the  East  of  England  a 
portion  of  sawn  plank  or  timber.  Sw. 
fldcka,  to  split,  to  open ;  fldckt  dm,  the 
imperial  double-headed  eagle  ;  Dan. 
flakke,  to  split ;  flcsk-sild,  PLD.  flak- 
heringy  or  flik-kering,  a  split  herring; 
gose-fldk,  or  flik'gos^nz]£  a  dried  goose. 
So  a  flitck  of  bacon  is  half  of  the  split 
carcase  with  the  limbs  removed.  See 
Flag. 

*  To  Flite.  AS.  flitan,  to  scold,  to 
quarrel.  OHG.  flizan,  contendere,  cer- 
tare,  intendere,  operam  dare,  festinare, 
conari ;  fliz  (G.  fleisz,  Du.  vliet,  dih- 
gence),  opera,  nisus,  studium,  contentio, 
dissensio.  FUiz  si  thar  des  rehtes,  stu- 
duit  ibi  justitiae.  Fleiz  in  gegini,  con- 
tendebant  in  concursum. — Otfr.  Der 
Uuideffliez,  the  adversary,  the  devil. 

The  word  originates  (as  pointed  out 
by  Adelung)  in  the  notion  oifleetness  or 
rapidity,  on.  flj6tr,  fleet,  quick,  ready, 
willing ;  fljdtvirkr,  quick  or  diligent  in 
action  ;  mta,  to  hurry  on,  to  hasten. 

To  Fliza.  To  fly  off;  flizzing,  a 
splinter. — B.  Flizzoms,  flying  particles, 
or  very  small  flakes  in  bottled  liquors. — 
Forby.  "S.flus,  small  fragments  of  very 
thin  things,  as  of  dry  leaves  or  skin, 
chafl*  of  com,  dust  of  tobacco ;  flysja,  to 
peeL — ^Aasen.  Sw.  flisa,  a  shiver,  scale, 
fragment ;  snS flisa,  a  snow-flake  ;  flisigy 
scaly  ;  flisa,  DaJk.flisc,  to  splinter.  Sw. 
dial,  yf AT,  thin  skin,  peeling,  scurf;  flasa, 
to  peel,  to  scale  ;  flasma,  a  splinter ;  Da. 
diaLLflems,flims,  skin  of  mUk.  Off,  flasa 
(pLflosur),  notch. 

IHoat.— Flood.    See  Fleet 

Flook.— Flocoulent.     Laitfloccus,  It 

flocco,  Yx,  floe,  a  lock  or  flock  of  wool, 

flake  of  snowy  &c.     The  word  is  also 
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common  to  all  the  Teutonic  stock.  Norse 
flokk^  a  heap,  collection,  family ;  y29>^>, 
knot,  bunch. — Aasen.  The  primitive 
meaning  of  the  word  seems  to  be  a  co- 
herent mass.  Gael  ploc^  strike,  beat, 
and  as  a  substantive,  any  round  mass,  a 
clod,  club,  head  of  a  pin;  pluc^  beat, 
thump,  and  substantively  a  knot,  lump, 
bunch.  Russ. /i^/^',  a  bunch,  or  tuK. 
Bohem.  pluk^  Pol.  pulky  Russ.  polk^  a 
regiment  of  soldiers.  Lith.  pulkas,  a 
flock,  crowd,  herd,  usually  of  men  or 
animals.  Russ.  kiol^^  a  bunch,  tuft,  flock. 
¥r,foiCyJuiCyfoulCy/auc^  a  flock  or  herd. 

when  applied  to  a  number  of  birds 
the  word  is  confounded  with  as.  floe,  a 
flight  Perhaps,  too,  in  a  flock  of  snow 
it  may  be  dimcult  to  say  whether  the 
idea  is  taken  from  its  light,  flyine  nature, 
or  from  cohering  in  a  mass.  FlD.flog- 
aske,  light  ashes  ;  flock-fedem,  down. 

To  Flog.  From  the  sound  of  a  blow, 
represented  by  the  syllable  flag,  flak, 
Lat  flagrutn,  flagellum,  a  scourge  ;  in- 
fligere,  confligere,  to  strike  one  thing 
against  another.  Bohem.,/2iei^a/r,  to  flog. 
VXS^.flogger,  a  flail.     See  Flack,  Flag. 

FlooC    See  Fleet. 

Flock.  O.  fluhen,  anker -fliegen, — 
flunken,  the  flooks  of  an  anchor ;  from 
MHG.  vluc,  Bav.  fliig,  P1.D.  flunke,  a 
wing.  So  Svt.flik,  Dan.flig,  a  flap,  lap- 
pet ;  anker-flig,  the  flook  of  an  anchor. 
The  ultimate  origin  is  the  same  in  both 
cases,  as  the  designation  of  the  wing,  as 
"well  as  lappet,  is  taken  from  the  idea  of 
fluttering  or  flipping.  P1.D.  flukkem, 
flunkem,  to  flicker,  sparkle. 

Ploor.  AS.  flor,  Du.  vloere,  floor ;  G. 
flur,  a  tract  of  flat  country,  floor,  w. 
llawr,  the  ground,  the  floor  of  a  house 
or  bam.  ffefa  llawr,  heaven  and  earth. 
/  lawr,  down,  downwards.  Gael.  Idr, 
the  ground,  earth-floor,  ground-floor ; 
Ihrack,  site,  habitation,  farm.  Lat  lar,  a 
hearth,  dwelling,  home ;  Lares,  the  tutelar 
deities  of  a  dwelling. 

Floral— 71orid.—71ori«t.    Lat  flos, 
floris,  a  flower. 

FloM-silk.  It  floscio,  Venet  flosso, 
Piedm.  flos,  faint,  drooping,  flaccid ; 
*  floscia-seta,  floss-silk,  sleeve  or  ravel  silk. 
Walach.  iKf^'tf,  soft ;  flesceritu,  flaggy, 
faded.  Yx,flosche,^^.^gf,  weak,  soft,  as 
a  boneless  lump  of  flesh.  Bav.  floss, 
loose,  not  fast;  floss-stricken,  to  knit 
loose. 

The  origin  of  a  nxA  flak,  signifying 

weak,  limber^  has  been  explained  under 

Flag.    This  is  softened  down  in  the  Fr. 

fiacke,  flasche,  It,  floscio,  flosso j   while 
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from  the  original  form  we  have  Rouchi 
flaque,  weak,  and  G.  flock-seide.  The 
two  forms  appear  in  close  proximity  in 
the  south  of  France.  LimousinySo,  fem. 
flaquo,  weak  ;  LanguedocyS?,  faxL  flosso, 
soft,  untwisted  silk. 

^Flounoe.  The  plaited  hanging  border 
with  which  a  gown  is  omamenteo^  origin- 
ally a  pleat  or  tuck,  from  Fr.  fronds, 
a  plait,  gather,  wrinkle,  Du.  fronsse,  a 
wnnkle,  by  the  very  common  change 
between  fl  and  fr.  So  It  fronda,  Lan- 
gued.  flonda,  a  sling ;  G.  flecken,  E. 
freckles  frocky  and  flock,  &c.  Sec 
Frounce. 

To  Flounce.  To  jump  in,  or  roll 
about  in  the  water,  to  be  in  a  toss,  or 
fume,  with  anger. — B.  The  essential 
meaning  is  the  same  with  that  of  the  N. 
flunsa,  to  do  anything  with  noise  and 
bluster,  like  one  dashing  about  in  water. 
Sw.  diaL  flunsa,  to  plunge  in  water,  to 
splash,  to  tramp  through  wet.  Du. 
pionssen,  to  plunge,  plansen,  blansen,  to 
dash  down  water ;  neer  flansen,  to  dash 
down ;  flansen,  to  do  a  thing  in  a  hasty, 
careless  way. — Weiland. 

Flounder.    A  flat  fish.    ON.  fly^a, 
Syr,flundra, 

Tc  Flounder.  A  nasalised  form  of 
Du.  flodderen,  to  make  a  flapping  ox 
flutterine  motion,  as  loose  garments; 
flodder-kousse,  one  with  loose  trowsers; 
then  from  the  splashing  sound  applied  to 
motion  in  water.  Door  f  water,  door  de 
slik  flodderen,  to  struggle  through  wet 
and  dirt  Langued.  y2i?tf^(^^,  to  fling 
about  the  legs  like  an  infant 

Flour.— Sicker.  The  finest  part  of 
meaL  Tr.fleur  defarine,  literally  flower 
or  blossom  of  meal.  The  name  of  flowers 
was  given  in  chemistry  to  the  fine  mealy 
matter  which  in  sublimation  is  carried  to 
the  head  of  the  still,  and  adheres  in  the 
form  of  a  fine  powder. — B.  In  this  sense 
we  speak  of  flowers  of  sulphur. 

To  Flout.  To  jeer,  properly  tc  blurt, 
or  make  an  oflensive  noise  ¥rith  the 
mouth.  Du.  fluyte,  popysmus  ;  fluyten, 
popysmo  et  vocis  blandimento  demulcere 
equum.— KiL  Toflurt  or  blurt  with  the 
mouth  are  also  used  in  the  sense  of  jeer- 
ing.   Da.  6\sl.flous,  gibe,  sarcasm. 

Tc  Flow.    See  Fleet 

Flower.— Flcuriah.      Fr.  fleur,  Lat 
flos^floris,  a  ^o'9rex,floreo,  to  bear  flowers. 

Fluctuate.  Lat.  fluctus,  a  wave  or 
h\i\ovf,fluoJluctum,  to  flow  as  water  does. 

-flu-.— Fluent.— Fluid.  hAtfluo,  to 
flow. 

Flue.    See  Flew. 
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Flue  of  a  chimney.  A  small  Mrinding 
chimney  of  a  furnace  carried  up  into  the 
main  chimney. — B.  Now  applied  to  the 
chimney-shaft  in  general  U  sed  by  Phaer 
for  the  winding  hollow  of  a  shell. 

Him  Trytoa  cumbrous  bare,  that  galeon  blew 

with  whelkM  shell. 
Whose  wrinkly  wreathed^fiv  did  fearful  shrill  in 
ontyell. 
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Flult— nufly.  Fluffs  Da.  Jhug^fug^ 
down^  flue,  light  dust,  feathery  particles 
that  are  borne  about  in  the  air.  The 
radical  sense  seems  to  be  to  blow,  ex- 
pressed by  a  slight  modification  of  "E-^/uff, 
to  puff  or  blow,  the  addition  or  omission 
of  a  liquid  in  these  imitative  forms  being 
very  common,  as  in  J^dujnug^fug,  above 
mentioned,  or  in  as.  flugol,  a  fugitive,  a 
bird,  compared  with  jug;olyfug€l,  a  bird. 
To  faff  orfufff  to  blow  in  puns. — Atkin- 
son. Faffu,  to  flap  gently  as  a  sail  or 
garment  stirred  by  a  momentary  breath 
of  air ;  a  wavering  blowine  of  a  light 
wind. — ^Whitby  Gloss.  Sylvester  uses 
flaff  in  the  same  sense  :  '  a  thousand 
fiaffing  ?^ajfSi!    See  Flew. 

Flume.  A  stream  of  water,  now  ap- 
propriated to  a  stream  carried  in  an  arti- 
ficial channel,  a  boarded  aqueduct  '  The 
fium  Jordan.' — Wicliff.  OYi.JlumJiume^ 
fiuns,  —  Roquef.  *  \a  Jlum  Jurdan.' — 
Livre  des  Rois.  l?xoY,flum,  LaLjlumen, 
river,  from  fluerey  to  flow. 

Norse  JUm^flautn^  a  flood,  overflow  of 
water  from  the  melting  of  snows ;  flauma, 
to  flow  in  abundance,  overflow.  Flom- 
iov,  a  water  saw-null ;  Dan.y{i^m,  a  mo- 
rass, overflowed  land. 

Flommexy.  w.  Lfymry,  an  acid  pre- 
paration from  the  husks  and  fragments  of 
oats,  from  ifymy  sharp.  It  is  the  same  as 
the  Sc  sour  sowens. 

Flunkey.  An  opprobrious  name  for 
a  livery-servant.  PLD.  fiunkem^  to  be 
gaudily  dressed ;  YyxLflonkerenyfiinkeren^ 
to^itter ;  G,flunke,  a  spark. 

iloah,  I.  To  flush  a  water-course  is 
to  send  a  sudden  flow  of  water  down  it, 
from  the  sound  of  the  rush  of  water,  as 
^fiashy  above  cited  in  the  same  sense.  E. 
^oskLflosh-holey  the  hole  that  receives  the 
waste  water  from  a  mill ;  lo  floss,  to  spill, 
to  splash.  Scfiuschy  a  run  of  water,  the 
overflowing  of  a  stream,  abundance ; 
flouss^  a  flood,  a  stream. — Jam.  Du. 
fiuystHy  Dan.  ^xslLfluse^  to  flow  with  vio- 
lence, to  rush ;  adfluse  ud  sent  vandet  af 
enJUdgyde,  to  gush  out  as  water  from  a 
flood-fiate.  N.  fiusty  abundantly  ;  flus, 
libera^  open-handed,  as  we  speak  of  Ijeing 
flush  if  money. 


A  person  \o6ks  flushed  when  he  has  a 
flow  of  blood  to  the  face,  and  figuratively 
flushed  with  victory  is  animated  by  it, 
excited,  as  if  by  an  increased  flow  of  vital 
fluids.  K flush  at  cards.  It.  flusso,  Ft. 
fluxy  T>M.fluySy  is  a  run  or  flow  of  cards 
of  the  same  suit 

2.  A  number,  as  a  flush  of  wild  ducks. 
"PXJD.fluschy  a  bunch  of  hair,  wool,  or  the 
like. — Danneil. 

3.  Immediate,  instant 

Now  the  time  isfush, — ^Timon  of  Athens. 

S^^flukSyfluXj  quickly,  anon  ;  Du.  flus^ 

presently,  in  a  short  time  ;  fluhs,  G.jlugs^ 

quickly,  immediately,  in  an  instant ;  from 

flugy  flight 

4.  Flitsh  in  the  sense  of  level,  on  a  line 
with,  may  probably  be  explained  by  Da. 

flugt,  flight,  which  is  used  to  express  an 
unbroken  line.  *  At  opfbre  en  bygning  / 
lige  flugt  med  andre  huse:'  to  raise  a 
building  in  the  same  luie  with  or  flush 
with  the  other  houses.  'Planke  i  flugt 
med  den  6verste  kant  af  vaeggen :'  planKS 
on  a  level  with  the  upper  edge  of  the  walL 
A  vessel  \s  flt^h  fore  and  aft  when  the 
deck  is  level  from  stem  to  stem. 

Fliuter.  Closely  allied  with  bluster ; 
hurried,  bustling,  or  swaggering  conduct. 
<  Th^  fluster  of  the  bottle,'  *  xYit  flustering 
vain-glorious  Greeks.'  o^,  flaustr,  pre- 
cipitancy, over-haste.  Walach.  flusturd, 
to  raise  a  wind,  to  do  anything  in  a  tur- 
bulent manner,  tumultuor,  ventose  ago  ; 

flusturatUy  ventosus,  vanus,  levis ;  windy, 
turbulent,  boisterous. 

Flute.  See  Flageolet.  A  fluted  co- 
lumn is  one  channelled,  as  if  with  pipes. 
Mod.Gr.  aitkhQy  a  flute,  avXaxiy  a  channel, 
canal,  fluting  of  a  column. 

To  Flutter.  PL  D.  fluttem,  fluddem^ 
G.flattem,  to  make  a  flapping,  to  flutter, 
flicker  ;  DvL^fledderen,  to  flap  the  wings, 

flodderen,  to  flap,  as  loose  clothes  ; 
Walach.  fluturd,  to  flutter,  fly  about; 

fluturuy  a  butterfly,  a  flake  of  snow. 

A  direct  representation  of  a  flapping 
noise. 

Flux. — ^Fluxion.  Lat  fluo,  fluxum^ 
andfluctumf  to  flow. 

Fly.  AS.fleoga,  OV.fluga,  Du.  vlieghe^ 
a  flying  insect      *■ 

•  To  Fly.    o,fliegen,  Du.  vliegen,  ON. 

fliuga,  AS.  fleogan,  Dan.  flyve,  to  fly. 
The  inunediate  origin  seems  o^.flug,  as. 

flocy  Du.  vieuge,  vloge,  flight,  the  act  of 
flying,  the  most  natural  expression  of 
which  might  be  taken  from  regarding  the 
flying  object  as  blown  along  through  the 
air.     We  should  thus  connect  the  root 

flag  and  the  parallel  form  fug  (shown  in 
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AS. /u^ely  j(}.  vogel^  a  fowl,  and  In  Lat 
fugiOy  to  fiy)  wim  forms  like  Lat.  flo^  to 
.  blow,  Bav.  flaen^flaweny  to  move  to  and 
fro  in  ^j^XjtTyflaeln^flaheln^  to  float  in  air, 
to  blow,  "R,  fluff,  down,  light  dust  floating 
in  the  air, /i^  to  blow,  to  puff. 

PoaL— Smy.  Goth,  fula^  G.  fohUn^ 
fulletiy  It.  puledrOy  Gr.  xwXoc,  w.  ebol^  a 
young  horse.  The  diminutive  form  in 
Bav./M/^A^/r,  Da.  dSsHLfyllUy  "S^  filly,  dis- 
tinguishes the  female.  "Puledrai, /ultMa. 
— Gloss,  in  Schmeller. 

Foam.  AS.fiimyG./aifm,  Perhaps  a 
parallel  form  with  G.  flaumy  'signifying 
what  is  light  enough  to  float  on  wind  or 
water ;  flaum-federy  down  ;  Bav.^^^m, 
down,  loose  foam,  as  of  beer ;  YXJ^.flomy 
fat  that  rises  to  the  surface  in  boiling 
meat.  Comp.  AS.flugol  zndfugoly  fowl ; 
CflitHch  2xAfittichy  wing ;  ^jHuffy  and 
fuffVy  light,  downy.  Whitby ^««^,  Da- 
dial,  fotnpety  fat  and  short    See  Flew. 

On  the  other  hand  foam  is  regarded 
as  the  equivalent  of  Sanscr.  phenay  Pol. 
pianuy  Boh.  p^nuy  foam. 

Pob.    Vr\rs&,  fuppey  a  pocket 
To  Fob.    To  fob  offy  to  delude  with  a 
trick.    To  bob  or  pop  were  used  in  the 
same  sense. 

And  do  you  pop  me  off  with  this  slight  answer  ? 

Noble  Gentleman,  i.  x. 

Disgrace  me  on  the  open  stage,  and  bob  me  off 
with  ne'er  a  penny  ? — O.  Play  in  Nares. 

The  fundamental  sense  is  a  smart,  rapid 
movement.  N.  fubba,  to  move  to  and 
fro.  G.  fopperty  to  banter,  jeer,  or  play 
upon  one.  In  the  same  way  bob  was 
used  in  the  sense  of  a  taunt  or  scoff. 

He,  that  a  fool  doth  very  wisely  hit, 
Doth  very  foolishly  (although  he  smart) 
Not  to  seem  senseless  of  the  hob. 

As  You  Like  It 

You  should  not  make  a  laughing-stock,  good 

brother. 
Of  one  that  wrongs  you  not ;   I  do  profess  I 

won't  \:tbfubbtd, — ^The  Ordinaiy,  iv.  4. 

See  Fop. 

Fodaer.  —  Forage.  —  Forray .      as. 

fodeVy  Du.  voedety  voeyer,  O.futtery  Swiss 

furyfuhvy  victuals,  food.    The  Mid. Lat. 

foderumyfodruniy  was  especially  applied 

to  the  demand  of  provisions  for  man  and 

horse  made  under  cover  of  prerogative 

or  seignorial  rights,  or  by  an  army  in  an 

enemy's  country.    Hence  foderarey  for- 

rarty  OFr.  fourrery  oiler  en  fuerrey  or 

enfourrage^  to  tiXSiCt  foder-agey  io  foragCy 

or  forray.    *  Nee  mansiones  eorum  hos- 

pitan  vd  invadere  vtlfoderare  praesumat.' 

— Bulla  A.D.   1036.      ^  Campaniam  2,^ 

plicavit  et  eam  totam  foderavity  laid  it 
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under  exaction. — Chron.  a.d.  1194.  'Qai- 
dam  de  Francis  discurrebant  emolumen- 
tis  victualium  intendentes  quod  vulgariter 
forrare  dicitur.' — Matth.  Paris,  A.D.  1242, 
in  Due.  Yx.  fourragcTy  to  fodder,  also  to 
forrage,  prey,  forray,  ransack,  ravage.— 
Cot.  'Nobis,'  says  Frederic  L,  A.D. 
1 183,  Mntrantibus  in  Lombardiam  f<h 
drum  consuetum  et  r^^e — ^praestabunt' 
— Muratori,  Diss.  19. 

Foe.  AS.  fahy  fiy  enemy.  OS.J/dy  to 
hate.    See  Fiend. 

Fog.  I.  Dan.  sne-fogy  a  snow-storm ; 
fygey  to  drive  with  the  wind  ;  Dan.  diaL 
fugey  to  rain  fine  and  blow.  on.  foky 
snow-storm,  flight  of  things  driven  by  the 
wind  ;  fok-sandry  drift  sand  ;  at  fiukoy 
fykyfokidy  to  drive  with  the  wind.  Pro- 
bably an  /  has  been  lost ;  'PX.'D.flokyflogy 
light  things  that  rise  and  fly  in  the  air ; 
flog-askey  light  flying  ashes  ;  flockfedemy 
dowiL  Sw.  ^'iaL  fnykay  to  fly  about  as 
dust,  to  smoke,  snow  fine ;  fi*yky  dust 
Dan.  fnugyfugy  flock,  flue  ;  Lith.  pukasy 
a  flock  as  of  ashes,  or  snow;  pukai  (pL), 
down-hair,  down. 

Fog.  2. — ^Feg.    Grass  not  eaten  down 

in  the  sunmier,  that  grows  in  tufts  over 

the  winter.    Fogagmmy  winter  pasture  in 

the  forests.    In  Clevelajid  a  distinction  is 

made  between  fogy  aftermath,  and  fegy  a 

dead  grass  stem,  anything  without  worth 

or  value. — ^Atkinson. 

The  thick  and  well  grown  fig  doth  mat  taj 
smooflier  shades. — Drayton. 

S^ssfdschy  thick,  tangled  grass,  such  as 

is  found  here  and  there  in  uie  mountains 

and  higher  pastures  ;  fdtschy  a  mountain 

pasture  mowed  only  every  second  year, 

reedy  grass  remaining  uneaten  by  the 

cattle  and  then  gathered. 

To  Fog.    To  make  shift ;  to  resort  to 

mean  expedients. 

Wer't  not  for  us  thou  swad,  quoth  he. 
Where  wouldst  thou/^/  to  get  a  fee. 

Dz^den  in  Nares. 

To  fudgey  to  contrive  to  da — HaL    G. 
fugy  convenience,  opportunity.    But  see 
Pettifogger. 

Foible.  Fr.  foible,  faibUy  weak.  See 
Feeble. 

Foil.  I.  The  blunted  weapon  used  in 
fencing,  or  learning  the  sword  exercise. 
The  Fr.  equivalentyf^^r^/  is  explained  by 
Cot.  a  sword  with  the  edge  rebated,  where 
the  term  rebated  answers  to  Fr.  rrfouUy 
dulled,  blunted,  the  origin  of  "E^foil, 

2.  A  piece  of  gold  or  silver  leaf  set  be- 
hind a  transparent  gem  .in  jewelrvto  give 
it  colour  or  lustre,  tnea  figuratively  some- 
thing used  for  the  purpose  of  showings 
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advantageously  another  object.  Tx.feu- 
UU^  Lax.  folia,  leaf. 

To  FoiL  Fr.  fouler,  to  trample  on, 
weigh  down,  oppress,  foil,  overcharge.— 
Cot  Fouler  un  cheval,  to  overtoil  a 
horse,  to  knock  him  up.  Refouler,  to 
dull,  blunt,  foil,  tire  with  overlabouring ; 
affoler,  to  foil,  bruise  or  hurt  sore  with 
wounds,  to  spoil,  ruin,  undo. — Cot  It. 
follata,  Yr,fouUe,  the  foiling  or  slot  of  a 
deer,  the  mark  of  his  footsteps.  To  tread 
underfoot  is  taken  as  a  type  of  the  most 
complete  overthrow  and  defeat. 

To  Foin,  To  make  a  pass  or  thrust  at 
one  in  fencing. — B.  The  terms  of  fencing 
being  taken  mainly  from  the  Fr.,  to  foin 
is  probably  from  OFr.  foindre,  foigner, 
to  feign,  or  make  ^  feint,  L  e.  a  movement 
with  the  sword  intended  to  deceive  the 
opponent's  eye  in  preparation  for  a  thrust ; 
whence  the  expression  would  easily  be 
averted  to  the  thrust  itself. 

Foison.    The  natural  juice  or  moisture 

of  the  grass  or    herbs,  the    heart  and 

strength  of  it. — B.    *  There  is  no  foison 

in  this  hay.' — Forby.    Fissen-less,  without 

strength  or  virtue.    The  proper  meaning 

is  abundance,   Fr.  foison,    OFr.  fuson, 

from  \jaX,fusio,  pouring  out.    Senes  sane 

fusion,  without  effusion  of  blood.    '  Estoit 

dej^  si  foible  pour  la  foison  du  sang  qu'il 

avoit  perdu.' — Roman  de  Garin  in  Rayn. 

PiUn  e  char  e  bon  peisson 

Leur  mit  el  nef  k  grant/ksom. — Haveloc,  ib. 

To  Foist.  To  intrude,  or  put  in  fal- 
laciously, to  introduce  surreptitiously. — 
R.  To  foist,  feist,  Jl£s/e,  are  all  originally 
to  break  wind  in  a  noiseless  manner,  and 
thus  to  foist  is  to  introduce  something 
the  obnoxious  effects  of  which  are  only 
learned  by  disagreeable  experience. 

Come 

Put  not  joar  foists  upon  me,  I  shall  scent  them. 

B.  Jonson  in  R. 

O.  Jist,  a  foist,  fist^  fizzle. — Kuttn.  Du. 
veest,  vijst,  flatus  ventris. — KiL  Fr. 
vesse,  a  fyste. — Cot  The  origin  is  plainly 
an  imitation  of  the  noise,  on.  fysa,  to 
blow,  to  breathe,  also  to  break  wind 
Gr.  fwam,  to  blow. 

Foisty,  fusty,  frousty,  frowzy,  having 
a  close,  disagreeable  smeU.  PL  D.  fistrig, 
ill-smelling,  as  a  peasant's  room. — Dan- 
neiL  Wafi.  ^efister,  s'empuanter.  See 
Fusty. 

Fold.  I.  A  plait  in  a  garment  Goth. 
falthan,  G.  fatten,  as,  feaidan,  Du.  vouden, 
to  lay  together,  to  fold.  In  composition, 
Goth.  ainfaJths,  managfaltks,  one-fold, 
manifold.  Gael  fill,  fold  ;  filleadh,  a 
folding,  wrapping,  plaiting  \filU,fillte^  a 
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fold,  a  ply ;  filltich,  multiply.  .  w.  ffill,  a 
twist,  a  t\xm,ffilliad,  a  writhing,  wreath* 
ing,  or  turning  about 

2.  A  place  to  confine  sheep,  or  other 
animals,  as.  fold,  Gael  fdl,  a  penfold, 
circle,  wall,  hedge,  w.  ffaid,  a  sheep- 
cote,  fold,  pound  for  cattle. 

Foliage.  Fr.  feuillage,  from  Lat 
folium,  Gr.  ^6XXoy,  a  leaf. 

Folio.  A  book  is  said  to  be  in  folio^ 
in  the  sheet,  when  a  sheet  makes  but 
two  leaves  without  further  folding;  in 
quarto,  with  an  additional  folding,  which 
divides  the  sheet  into  four. 

Folk.  AS.  folc,  Lat  vulgus,  people  ; 
ON.  fi^lki,  or  fulki,  a  troop,  a  district ; 
fylktr,  king.  At  fylkia  lidi,  to  arrange 
one's  men  in  troops.  Pol.  fulk,  a  regi- 
ment of  soldiers.  Helido  folc,  turba  vi-? 
rorum. — Heliand.    See  Flock. 

To  Follow,  o.folgen,  OH.jyigia,  AS. 
fyligean,  folgian. 

Folly.     See  FooL 

To  Foment.  To  cherish  by  warm  ap- 
plications, metaphorically,  to  abet  Lat. 
f omentum,  for  fovimentum,  a  warm  ap- 
plication, iTomfoveo,  to  warm,  to  cherish. 

Fond.— Fon.  Foolish,  then  foolishly 
attached  to  one  ;  a  very  conunon  se- 
quence of  ideas.  So  we  speak  of  doting 
on  one. 

When  age  approcheth  on, 
And  lust  is  laid,  and  all  the  fire  is  quemt. 
As  freshly  then  thou  shalt  begin  io/onne 
And  dote  im  love. — Chaucer  in  R. 

Fr.  sot,fol,  foolish ;  Stre  assoti,  affoU  de, 
aimer  passionnement,  jusqu'a  la  folie 
(Patois  de  Flandre  Fran^.),  to  be  passion* 
ately  fond  of.  BohenL  blazen,  a  fool, 
madman,  blazinti  sie,  to  become  mad,  to 
be  violently  in  love  with.  Malay  gili, 
foolish,  mad,  foolishlv  fond. — Marsden. 
Yorkshire  fond,  simple,  foolish,  doting  ; 
fondy,  Sw.  ^\?\,fante,  a  simpleton.  ON. 
fdni,  Sw.fdne,  a  fooL  (MLfaoin,  vain, 
foolish,  idle,  empty ;  faoin-cheann,  an 
envpty  head  ;  Lat.  vanus,  empty. 

ioni,  L3i.fons,fontis,  a  well,  spring 
of  water,  applied  in  English  to  the  weU 
of  baptism,  the  vessel  which  contains  the 
water  of  baptisnu 

Food. — Feed. — Foster.  AS.  foda, 
fode,  food,  nourishment.  Du.  voeden,  to 
feed,  to  bring  up  ;  QiQ'Ccl  fodjan,  to  nour« 
ish,  to  bring  up  ;  OS2Lx,fodian,  ON.,  Sw. 
fsFda,  DsLn.foae,  to  feed,  and  also  to  bear, 
or  give  birth  to.  Dan.  fodsel,  birth,  de- 
livery.   Du.  voedsel,  food,  nutriment 

The  idesw  of  giving  birth  to,  and  feed- 
ing, or  bringing  up,  are  connected  in 
other  cases,  as  GaL  ^aich  bring  forth, 
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nourish;  Sw.  ala,  to  give  birth  to,  to 
educate,  to  feed,  and  Lat.  alere^  to 
nourish. 

The  Du.  voedsUr^  a  nurse,  voedsteretiy 
to  bring  up,  voedsterkindy  a  child  in- 
trusted to  one  to  bring  up,  show  the 
formation  of  AS.  foster^  food,  Sw.  foster^ 
birth,  progeny,  fostra,  to  bring  \xpyfostri, 
a  foster-child.  In  the  same  way  Sw. 
o/j/^r,  progeny,  from  ala,  to  beget. 

Fool,  Fr.  foi^  foolish,  idle,  vain.  W. 
ffolf  foolish.  Bret.,  OCat  foil,  mad. 
The  fundamental  meaning  seems  to  be  a 
failure  to  attain  the  end  proposed,  a  wan- 
dering from  the  straight  path.  It  would 
thus  be  connected  with  the  root  of  ^fail, 
and  IjaX..  fallere,  to  deceive. 

The  Old  Psalter  of  Corbie  quoted  by 
Raynouard  has 

Foleai  si  com  oeille  que  pent. 
Erravi  sicuC  ovis  quae  pent. — Ps.  ii8. 

De  tes  commandeinens  nefoliai 
De  mandatis  tuis  non  erravi, — Ibid. 

Folier  en  droit,  en  fait,  to  err  in  law,  or 
in  fact. — Roquef.  It  is  probably  the  true 
equivalent  of  the  Goth,  dvals,  out  of  his 
senses,  where  we  see  the  same  connection 
with  the  notion  of  straying  or  wandering, 
and  also  that  of  deceiving  or  causing  to 
miss.  AS.  dwala,  dwola,  error ;  dwelian, 
dwolian,  Du.  dolen,  P1.D.  dwalen,  to 
stray  (identical  with  folier  of  the  Fr. 
psalter  above  quoted),  to  wander,  either 
in  a  literal  or  metaphorical  sense,  to  err 
in  judgment,  to  be  out  of  his  senses ; 
Du.  dul,  dol,  out  of  his  mind,  mad ;  E. 
dial,  dull,  foolish.  Du.  dwaalen,  doolen, 
to  stray,  wander ;  dwaalende,  or  dooUnde 
ridder,  a  knight -errant ;  dwaal-licht, 
ignis  fatuus,  ignis  erraticus,  YT.feufollet, 
a  wandering  light,  or  perhaps  an  inef- 
fectual light  Du.  dolle-bezien,  a  name 
given  to  different  kinds  of  berries  danger- 
ous or  unfit  for  eating. — Marin.  Dolle- 
kervel,  hemlock,  fools-parsley,  properly 
fool-Parsley,  parsley  which  errs  from  its 
proper  destination,  which  does  not  fulfil 
Its  apparent  purpose,  looking  like  a  whole- 
some herb  but  really  poisonous.  So  Fr. 
avoinefolle,  wild  or  barren  oats. 

The  same  equivalence  of  an  initial  dw 
QXidif  is  seen  in  Du.  dwell  or  fell,  a  mop 
or  clout,  and  possibly  in  Du.  dwaep, 
and  E.  fof,  fool,  and  Sc.  dweble,  limber, 
weak,  ana  ^feeble. 

Foot.  Du.  voet,  G,fuss,  Gr.  itoIiq,  woi6c, 
hsLt  pes,  pedis. 

Fop.  A  fantastical  fellow,  one  over- 
nice  and  affected  in  dress,  speech,  and 
behaviour. — B.  A  fop,  or  fool ;  foppery, 
foolery  (Minsheu),  tnckery.  *Thegross- 
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ness  of  the  foppery  [of  the  pretended 
fairies].' — Merry  Wives,  v.  5.  Du.  Jemand 
voor  d^fop  houden,  to  niake  a  fool  of  one ; 
foppen,  to  deride,  to  mock.  \X,  fiappe, 
fiapparie,  a  flap  with  a  foxtail,  flappings, 
fopperies,  an  idle  babbling,  vam  dis- 
course ;  jfiappatore,  a  flapper,  fopper. — Fl. 

For.  — Fore.  —  Former. — Foremott. 
Goih.faur,faura,  on.fyrir,  before,  fore, 
for  ;  G.  vor,  fore  ;  fiir,  for.  The  radical 
meaning  in  both  cases  is  in  front  of. 
When  we  speak  of  one  event  as  before 
or  after  another,  our  own  progress  in  time 
is  transferred  to  the  events  of  the  world, 
which  are  typified  as  a  succession  of  ani- 
mated beings  moving  on  in  the  opposite 
direction,  and  taking  place  in  time  at  the 
moment  when  they  are  brought  face  to 
face  with  the  witness.  Thus  the  event  of 
the  present  moment  is  before  or  in  front 
of  tne  train  of  futurity,  and  those  which 
have  already  passed  by  the  instant  of 
actual  experience,  are  in  front  of  the  pre- 
sent event,  by  which  they  are  succeeded. 
The  events  then  which  have  passed  into 
the  region  of  memory,  although  in  refer- 
ence to  our  own  progress  in  life  con- 
sidered as  left  behind  us,  yet  in  the  order 
of  their  own  succession  are  more  to  the 
front  than  the  present,  and  are  therefore 
spoken  of  as  belonging  tofor-mer  or  more 
fore  times. 

In  expressing  the  relation  of  cause  or 
rational  inducement,  the  cause  or  reason 
is  considered  as  standing  in  front  of  the 
effect,  or  the  consequence  for  which  it 
is  made  to  account.  Lat.  pra,  before, 
also  in  comparison  with,  by  reason  o(  on 
account  of. 

For  in  composition  answers  to  G.  ver^ 

Go^,  fair,  Yx.for,  and  has  the  meaning 

of  G.  fort,  Dan.  bort,  forth,  away,  Lat 

foris,  without,   Fr.  fors,   out,   without 

Thus  to  forbid  is  to  bid  a  thing  away ;  to 

forget,  to  away-get,  ta  lose  from  memory ; 

to  forgo,  to  go  without ;  to  forfend,  to 

ward  off.    In  Fr.  we  have  forbannir,  to 

drive  forth,  forchasser,  to  shoot  away, 

forclorre,  to  shut  out,  to  iorclos^  forjeter, 

to  jut  out,  and  in  a  figurative  sense  ^r- 

conte,  a  misreckoning,y&f/2zi/,  a  misdeed, 

forjuger,  to  judge  wrongfully,  or  amiss, 

as  wdl  as  to  deprive  by  judgment ;  for- 

jurer,  to  renounce,  abjure,  while  in  E. 

forswear,  to  swear  wrongfully,  the  particle 

has  the  same  force  as  in  Fr.  forjuger, 

forparler,  to  speak  ilL 

In  other  instances  the  ytt&cufor  in  the 
sense  of  out  or  utterly  implies  that  the 
action  has  been  carried  to  its  utmost 
limits,  that  it  is  completely  expended,  and 
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has  finished  its  work.  Forwearied  is 
wearied  out ;  forswunk  and  forswat  is 
worn  out  with  labour  and  sweat. 

Forage.    See  Fodder. 

Force.  \X^forza^lA\AXaX,forcia^iox 
fortioy  from  fortis^  strong. — Dier.  Fr. 
forUy  strength,  virtue,  efficacy,  also  store, 
plen^,  abundance. — Cot.  Hence  may  be 
understood  an  expression  formerly  com- 
mon both  in  Fr.  and  E.  Je  ne  fais  point 
forci  de  cela,  I  force  not  of  that  tning, 
I  care  not  of  it,  I  set  no  store  by  it,  do 
not  r^ard  it  as  of  consequence. 

To  Force.  To  clip  or  shear.  Farcyn^ 
or  dyppyn,  tondeo. — Pr.  Pnu  To  force 
wool,  to  cut  off  the  upper  or  most  hairy 
part  of  it — B.  Yx.  forcer  de  la  laine^  to 
pick  or  tease  wool  Forces^  a  pair  of 
shears  ;  forcetie^  a  cizar,  or  small  pair  of 
shears. — Cot  The  Fr.  fourchesy  torches^ 
forces^  were  appUed  to  different  kinds  of 
forked  structures,  as  a  gallows,  a  pair  of 
shears. 

Pa  forces  fit  pendre  le  cors 
Pra  de  la  viUe  par  defois. 
BonJu^  dseaojc,  tenailles,  pincettes. — Roqaefort. 

For  the  same  reason  we  call  shears  the 
tall  gallows  used  for  masting  ships.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  first  syllable  in 
Lat.  foffex,  forceps^  cizars,  pincers,  has 
the  same  origin. 

^  Forcemeat.  As  forcemeat  is  com- 
monly used  as  synonymous  with  stuffing, 
it  was  natural  to  explain  it  from  Yr.far- 
cir,  UxQ.  forci,  to  stuff.  The 'two,  how- 
ever, are  clearly  distinguished  in  the 
Libor  Cure  Cocorum,  where  the  equivalent 
of  Fr.  farcir  is  constantly  written  farse, 
while  fors  is  often  used  in  the  sense  of 
spice  or  season. 

Take  mjlke  of  almondes >  ^ 

Fan  it  with  cloves  or  good  gyngere. — ^p.  8. 

Bat  the  vhite  (pcsel  with  powder  of  pepper  the 
Moan  htforsyai  witn  ale  tnereto. — p.  46. 

Powder  thou  take 
Of  gynger,  of  kanel,  that  gode  is,  tho 
Enfors  it  wele. — p.  38. 

Forcemeat,  then,  is  spiced,  highly-sea- 
soned meat. 

Forcer.— Forcet.      OFr.  forcier.    It 

forcierCf  YAydLXoLVforsarius^  a  strong  box, 

safe,  coffer. 

Fortune  bj  strengthe  i\M  forcer  hath  unshete. 
Wherein  was  spade  all  my  worldly  richesse^ 

Chaucer. 

Forcelet,  strong  place,  fortalicium. — Pr. 
Pm. 

Ford.  A  shallow  place  in  a  river. 
Quite  distinct  from  ^.ffordd,  a  way,  and 
from  the  root  fare,  to  ga  G.  furty  ON. 
hroty  PoL  ifrddy  a  ford ;  bmai^  to  wade. 
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to  ford  Bohem.  bredu,  brjstiy  to  be  wet, 
to  ford  ;  brod^  a  swim,  a  ford  ;  broditi,  to 
swim  or  water  horses,  sheep,  &c. ;  brO' 
ditse,  to  paddle  in  the  water.  Lith.  bry^ 
disy  a  wading  in  the  water ;  bradd^  water 
or  mud  through  which  one  must  wade  in 
the  road;  ^Af/tf,aford.  Yiyxsi&,  bruizgat\ 
bruisnufy  to  splash. 

Foreign.  It.  forense^  forene^  forese, 
foresanOy  Fr.  forain,  outlandish,  belong- 
ing to  what  is  without ;  LaX.foraSyfonSf 
without,  out  of  doors,  abroad ;  It.  fuoray 
fuorCyfuoriy  forth,  without,  out  of,  except ; 
Fr.  horSy  OFr.  forsy  out,  without,  except 
Walach.  /<&r&,  yBrd,  without,  besides,  ex- 
cept.   See  For  ^n  composition). 

^orenaio.  Lat  forensisy  from  foruniy 
a  civil  court 

Foreet.  It,  foresta,  Yt.forSty  properly 
a  wilderness,  or  tmcultivated  tract  of 
country,  but  as  such  were  commonly 
overgrown  with  trees  the  word  took  the 
meaning  of  a  laige  wood.  We  have  many 
forests  in  England  without  a  stick  of  tim- 
ber upon  them.  Probably  identical  with 
w.  goresy  goresty  waste  ground,  waste,, 
open ;  gorestOy  to  lie  open,  lie  waste, 
whence  e.  gorse,  gorsty  furze,  the  growth 
of  waste  land. 

To  Forestall.  To  monopolise,  to  buy 
goods  before  they  are  brought  to  stdlly  or 
the  place  where  they  are  to  be  sold  at 
market. 

Forfeit.  Fr.  forfaity  a  crime,  mis- 
deed, ixoTtiforfairey  to  misdo,  transgress. 

My  heart  nor  I  have  doen  you  no  forfeit. 
By  which  you  should  complain  in  any  kind. 

Chaucer  in  R. 

Oro  omnes  quibus  aliquid  forefeet  ut 
mihi  per  suam  gratiam  indulgeant — 
Pontanus  in  Due.  The  expression  for  a 
crime  or  misdeed  was  then  transferred 
to  the  conseouences  or  punishment  of 
the  crime.  Forisfactus  servusy  in  the 
laws  of  Athelstan,  is  one  who  has  mis- 
done  himself  a  slave,  one  who  for  his 
misdeeds  is  made  a  slave.  Forfaire  ses 
heritages  s  forfaire  corps  et  avoir y  to 
misdo  away  his  heritage,  his  body,  and 
goods,  L  e.  to  lose  them  by  his  misdeed. 
— Due.  ForfaicturCy  a  transgression, 
also  a  forfeiture  or' confiscation. — Cot 

To  Forfend.  To  fend  off,  ward  off. 
See  For. 

Forge.  The  Lat  fabery  a  smith,  by 
the  change  of  b  through  v  into  m,  gave 
rise  to  OFr.  faury  Walach.  fkuruy  a 
smith.  In  the  latter  laneuage  we  have 
also  f&uriCy  a  smith's  snop,  fituri.  to 
forge,  the  1  of  which  seems  m  Uie  West* 
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em  dialects  to  have  passed  into  a/,  pro- 
ducing It,  forgia^  Yx,  forge,  Swiss  Rom. 
favro,  favre^  a  smith,  blacksmith,  car- 
penter ;  faverdge^  fouerdge^  fordse^  a 
toi]ge. 

To  Forge  on.  In  nautical  language 
is  for  a  ship  to  make  its  way  slowly  and 
laboriously  on,  as  it  were  by  successive 
shoves.  Swiss,  Bav.  futschen^  to  slide, 
to  shove  on,  as  children  on  their  rumps. 
— SchmeUer.  See  Fidget  To  fudge^  to 
poke  with  a  stick,  to  walk  slowly,  though 
with  considerable  exertion  (to  move  by 
successive  slips). — Crav.  Gl. 

Fork.  Lat./urcaf  W.  fforch^  AS.  forc^ 
om^forkr.Yx.jourche,  "^^  fforch-aroed^ 
a  cloven  toot  The  original  meaning  of 
fork  seems  k  pointed  instrument  for 
thrusting  with.  It.  frugarey  to  poke. 
See  Fruggin. 

Forlorn.  G.  verloren,  lost,  from  ver^ 
lieren,  Du.  verliesen^  to  lose.  as.  for- 
leosan  ^xadi  forleoran. 

Form.  I.  Yx,formey  a  form,  or  fashion, 
also  a  long  bench  or  form  to  sit  on,  also 
a  hare's  form. — Cot  The  latter  is  pro- 
bably so  called  from  the  hare  leaving  a 
form  or  mould  of  herself  in  the  long  grass 
where  she  lies. 

2.  The  name  oi  forma  was  also  given 
to  the  seat  of  the  cfioristers  in  a  cathedral 
and  die  desk  in  front  of  them.  Formulay 
a  stool  to  kneel  on. — Due.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  this  is  essentially  the  same 
application  with  the  name  of  the  classes 
at  our  public  schools,  first  fonriy  sixth 
/orfHy  &c.,  but  whether  the  class  is  called 
form  from  sitting  on  the  same  bench,  or 
whether  the  bench  is  so  designated  from 
being  occupied  by  a  single  class,  may  be 
a  question.  It  seems  certain  that  forma 
was  used  for  class  or  order  in  the  lower 
Latin.  '  Supemumerarii  sacri  ministerii 
primse  vel  secundaeySrw^r,'  of  the  first  or 
second  order. — Cod.  Theodos.de  Castren- 
sianis  in  Due. 

Formidable.    laX.formidOy  dread. 

Fornication.  Lat  fomicatioy  from 
fomixy  a  vault,  a  word  accommodated  to 
the  sense  of  brothel  or  stews. 

To  Forsake.  Properly  to  put  away 
the  subject  of  dispute,  to  renounce  or 
deny,  then  simply  to  desert  OE.  sake^ 
dispute,  strife.  —  Layamon.  AS.  sacauy 
saciuHy  to  contend,  strive ;  iviihersaca^  an 
opponent 

And  if  a  man  me  it  axe, 

Six  sithes  or  seven, 

\  forsake  it  Mith  othes. — P.  P. 

Forte.  In  the  N.  of  England,  a  water- 
fiill;  Stockgill-forse^Airey-forse,    Norse 
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forsyfossy  a  waterfall,  the  spray  or  dash- 
ing of  broken  water.  Dae  sto  fouen  fyre 
ba^t'a,  the  waves  broke  orer  the  boat ; 
fbssayforsay  to  break  as  water,  dash  in 
spray ;  frosoy  Sw.  frusUy  to  gush. — Aasen. 
w.  ffrwdy  a  torrent ;  ffiydSoy  to  flow,  to 
gush.    See  Froth. 

Fort.  —  Fortalioe.  —  Fortress.  A 
strong  place ;  Fr.  forty  Lat.  fortisf^  strong. 

Fortn.  —  Furtiier*  AS.  foriky  Du. 
voordy  HHG.  vorty  G,fori^  forth,  onward, 
forward  Forth  nihtesy  far  on  in  the 
night.  The  comparative  is  Du.  voordtTy 
G.  vordery  further,  more  on  want  No 
doubt  a  development  of  Du.  voor^  "E^  forty 
fory  Lat,  pro. 

Fortune.  Lat  fortuna,  from  ffrs, 
chance,  luck. 

Fosse.— Fossil.  Lat  fodiOy  fossuMy 
to  dig,  dig  out 

Fosset.    See  Faucet 

Foster.    See  Fodder. 

Fother.  Properly  a  carriage  load,  but 
now  only  used  for  a  certain  weight  of  lead. 

With  him  there  was  a  plowman  was  bis  brother, 
That  had  ylaid  of  dong  full  many  ^kfotker. 

Chancer. 

P1.D.  fodery  foory  Du.  voeder,  voeyeVy 
voery  G.  fuder,  fuhry  a  waggon-load ; 
whence  respectively  yb«w,  voerenyfukrtHy 
to  drive,  convey,  carry. 

The  root  is  largely  developed  in  the 
Slavonic  languages.  Lith.  wedUy  wcstiy 
to  lead  ;  ivadasy  a  guide  ;  wesUy  wesztiy 
to  carry  in  a  waggon,  szenu  VfesdmaSy  a 
load  of  hay.  Esthon.  weddamay  to  lead, 
to  draw  ;  weddo-hdrgy  a  draught-ox. 
Fin.  wedatiy  wetddy  to  draw.  Bohem. 
wedUy  westiy  to  lead,  to  bring;  «W,  a 
guide ;  wesuy  weztiy  to  carry.  Scrv. 
woditiy  to  lead,  woxatiy  to  carry,  wojenyCy 
wozanyey  carriage 

Foul.— Filth.— Defile.  Goth,  fulsy 
OH.fiilly  stinking,  corrupt  This  is  the 
primary  meaning  of  the  word,  which  is 
then  applied  to  what  is  dirty,  turbid,  phy- 
sically or  morally  disgusting,  ugly,  unfair. 
We  speak  oi  fouiy  as  opposed  to  cUar 
weather ;  of  a  ship  running  foul  of  an- 
other, as  opposed  to  keeping  dear  of  it 
Dan.  at  rage  ukiar  (unclear)  med  et  Slab, 
to  run  foul  of  a  ship.  The  os.fH/twdLS 
applied  to  one  who  had  not  come  clear 
from  the  ordeal  by  fire.  The  Du.  vuil, 
and  G.  ffiuiy  have  acquired  the  sense  of 
lazy,  slothful. 

It  is  seen,  under  Faugh,  that  the  inter}, 
representing  rejection  of  an  offensive 
smell  takes  the  form  of /» .'  oxfu  /  From 
the  former  of  these  arise  Sanscr./i^,  to 
stinky  to  rot ;    Lat  puteo,  to  be  foul,  to 
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sdnk;  puter^  rotten,  stinking,  and  so 
from  the  fonn  yStf  /  are  GaeLy^/A  (pro- 
nounced yi^),  Vidjoifeoh^  disgust,  abhor- 
rence, hatred ;  /uathail^  fuathachaiiy 
loathsome,  hateful,  'M.dnix  feohoil,  filthy, 
foul;  ON.  yK/,  putridity;  fiiinn^  fAll^ 
stinking ;  fyla^  stink,  and,  as  a  verb,  to 
putrefy ;  AS.  fuloH,  bejulauy  befylariy  to 
rot ;  Du.  vuilen,  to  dirty,  to  putrefy. 

•  Fonxnart.  Variously  sptlt  fouimart, 
folnurt^fulmardctfulmer, — Hal.  G.  stink- 
marder^  a  polecat,  from  the  foul  smell  of 
the  animal  Fr.  marte^  martin,  an  ani- 
mal of  the  weasel  kind.    See  Polecat 

To  Found,  -found. — Fund.  Lat 
fundus^  ground,  bottom ;  fundare,  to  lay 
the  groundwork,  to  found.  Profundus^ 
having  the  bottom  £sir  onwards,  deep, 
profound.  From  land  being  the  ultimate 
source  of  all  wealth,  ySvif^  is  used  to  sig- 
nify a  permanent  source  of  income. 

-found.— Ck>nfound.    See  -fuse. 

Founder.— Founderous.  The  mean- 
ings of  t^  founder  are  derived  from  two 
sources  which  it  is  sometimes  impossible 
to  distinguish,  although  for  the  most  part 
the  senses  can  be  referred  with  confidence 
to  their  proper  origin. 

I.  From  Lat.  fundus y  Fr.  fond^  the 
ground  or  bottom,  afondrery  to  sink  as  a 
ship,  to  founder,  or  go  to  the  bottom* 

Moult  vdissiez  hamas  floter 
Hommes  noier  et  afondrer, — R.  R. 

From  lX»fcndOy  the  bottom  of  a  cask, 

are  sfondarCy  sfondolarcy  to  break  out  die 

bottom  of  a  cask,  and  met.  to  ruin  or 

render  useless  ;  sfondolarey  sfondrarey  to 

founder  as  a  horse. — FL    When  appUed 

to  a  road  sfondato  is  what  is  call^  in 

English  indictments  sl  founderous  road, 

a  hollow,  broken  way  wherein   a  man 

sinks,  a  bottom-broken  way.    Enfondrer 

UH  chemtHy  to  wear  or  make  great  holes 

in  a  way,  to  make  a  deep  way ;  chemin 

iffondriy  a  way  full  of  holes  or   miry 

sloughs ;  enfondrer  un  hamoisy  to  make 

a  great  dint  in  an  armour. — Cot.     It 

ifondare  una  portay  to  break  open  a  door ; 

—uno  squadronty  to  rout  or  break  through 

a  squadron. — AltierL      Hence   we  may 

explain    a   passage   misunderstood    by 

Hllice  and  Jamieson. 

'^^  foundered  the  Saracens  o'  twaine 
And  fought  as  a  dragon. — R.  Bninne. 

The  other  Fr.  verb  which  we  have  bor- 
rowed, under  the  shape  of  foundery  is 
fcndrey  to  melt,  (and  hence)  to  sink,  fall, 
or  go  down  ;  sefondre,  to  sink  down  on  a 
sudden. — Cot  La  terre  fondit  sous  luiy 
gave  way  under  him.— Trevoux.  *In 
Cheshire  a  quantity  of  earth  foundered 
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and  fell  down  a  vast  depth.'— Aubrev's 
Wilts  in  Hal.  Sefondre  d*enhauiy  to  fall 
down  plump. — Cot.  From  this  source 
we  must  probably,  with  Jamieson,  explain 
his  founaery  to  fell,  strike  down,  give  such 
a  blow  as  to  stupefy  one,  and  also  the 
sense  of  stumbling,  failing,  or  sinking 
down.  To  founder  ^s  a  horse,  trebucher. 
— Palsgr.  in  Way.  The  horse  of  ArcitCj 
being  frightened  by  a  prodigy — 

began  to  turn 
And  lepe  aside  vsAfounderid  as  he  lepe. 
And  ere  that  Aicite  may  takin  kepe 
He  pi^ht  him  on  the  pomell  of  his  hede 
That  m  the  place  he  lay  as  he  were  dede. 

In  Douglas'  Viigil,  Priam  is  said'  to 
foundery  or  slip  down,  in  the  new-spilt 
blood  of  his  son. 

Founder.— Foundry.  K  brass-found- 
er is  one  who  melts  and  casts  brass,  from 
'Lax,  funderey  to  pour,  Tt.fondrey  to  melt, 
or  cast  in  moulds. 

Foundling.  An  infant  yS^ir^  deserted. 
So  bantling' horn  band,  darting- from  dear. 

Fountain.      Fr.  fontaine^  Lat  fonsy 
fonHsy  a  spring  of  water. 

Four.  AS.  feothery  feowery  Goth,  fid- 
vory  W.  pedwoTy  Gr.  •Kkrro^tj^y  wlavptcy  r«<r- 
vaptcy  Walach.  patrUy  Lat.  quatuory  Lith. 
keturi,  Sanscr.  chatwar,  Jr.  ceatAair, 

Fowl.  Goth .  fug^tsy  G.  voge/y  AS.fugoly 
flugoly  a  bird,  homflugy  flignt,  by  the  loss 
of  the  /y  as  in  modem  yxai&Sy  fugleman 
from  G.fliigel-moHHy  from  fiHgely  a  wing. 
The  same  degradation  seems  to  have 
taken  place  in  'LsX.fugerey  to  fly.  Com- 
pare AS.  flugoly  a  fantive. 

Fox.     (M\i,faunOy  G,  fucks. 

Fracas.  Fr.  fracasy  wracks,  destruc- 
tion, havoc,  hurlyburly. — Cot  It  fra- 
cassOy  tracassoy  any  manner  of  rumbling 
or  ruinous  noise,  as  the  falling  of  houses, 
trees,  walls,  or  thunderclaps,  wrack, 
havoc ;  hurlyburly,  breaking  in  pieces, 
trampling  underfoot — FL  An  onoma- 
topoeia analogous  to  Fr.  6atatr€^  or  pa* 
tatraSy  representing  the  clatter  of  foiling 
things. — ^Trevoux. 

Fraction.  —  Fragile.  —  Fragment. 

\aX»frangOyfractumy  to  break.    From  a 

representation  of  the  noise  of  breaking 

'  by  the  syllable  frac  as  in  It  fracasso. 

See  Fracas. 

Frail.  Fr.  Mle,  from  fragiUy  Lat. 
fragilisy  easily  broken. 

frail.  OFr.  frayely  friauy  a  mat- 
basket.  *Fyggys,.raysins  in  frayel* — 
Cceur  de  Lion  in  Way. 

*  Frame. — To  Frame.  To  frame  is 
to  dispose,  adapt,'  construct,  compose, 
contrive. 

18  • 
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I  have  been  a  truant  to  the  law ; 
I  never  yet  ccni!^  frame  my  will  to  it, 
And  th<seforeyVa«M  the  law  unto  my  will . 

Hen  VI. 

To  frame  a  story  is  to  arrange  it  for  a 
certain  purpose.  Hence  frame^  disposi- 
tion, structure,  construction,  fabric.  The 
frame  of  mind  is  the  disposition  of  the 
mind  ;  out  of  frame y  out  of  ajustment, 
out  of  joints;  a  frame  of  timber,  a  con- 
struction of  timber  (for  an  ulterior  pur- 
pose). We  are,  I  believe,  led  on  a  wrong 
scent  by  the  ON.  frama^  fremja  (from 
fram^  forth,  forwards),  to  promote,  ad- 
vance, execute,  fulfil,  accomplish ;  AS. 
fremmany  gefremmatiy  OHG.  gafremjany 
to  perform.  Hala  gefremmaHy  to  do 
cures.— Luc,  xiii.  32.  ffelpe  ^efremmatty 
to  give  help ;  man  gefremmiany  to  work 
wickedness.  The  true  relations  of  our 
word  lie  in  a  different  quarter.  It  can 
hardly  be  doubted  that  G.  rahmey  rah- 
meUy  Du.  raemy  roam.  Da.  ramme,  frame, 
as  of  a  picture,  window,  looking-glass, 
the  solid  structure  by  which  these  ob- 
jects are  held  together,  are  the  true  cor- 
relatives of  the  E.  word,  as  well  as  of 
Bret  frammy  timber  framework  of  a 
house,  joint,  joining.  Frammay  to  ad- 
just, unite,  solder,  join. 

The  origin  may  be  traced  to  ON. 
hrammry  the  paw  or  clutch  of  a  beast, 
the  initial  h  of  which  corresponds  to  the 
yof  frame  and  is  wholly  lost  in  Sw.  mm, 
paw,  clutch,  frame,  as  m  ON.  hrimy  Da. 
riimy  compared  with  Fr.  frimaSy  or  in 
OHG.  ribany  ripany  compared  with  Fr. 
fripery  to  wear.  Hence  ON.  hremmay 
Sw.  ramay  to  clutch,  to  seize ;  roMy 
seizure  (Rietz),  opportunity.  Se  sittramy 
to  see  his  opportunity ;  passa  ramy  to 
watch  his  opportunity f  of  seizure] ;  ramoy 
to  scheme,  to  devise  (Ihre) ;  berawta  dazt 
Du.  dag  raameUy  to  appoint  a  day  (H^- 
trop) ;  ramerty  to  aim,  nit,  plan ;  berameuy 
to  concert,  contrive,  dispiose. — Bomhoff. 
Raemen  (passen),  to  adjust,  to  fit,  con- 
venire,  quadrare. — Kil.  Raemen  nae 
jemands  dood,  machinari  mortem,  to 
frame  his  death.  G.  rahmeriy  Du.  raam^ 
^  frame  is  a  structure  adapted  for  a  par- 
ticular purpose,  as  for  stretching  cloth, 
for  holdmc^  embroidery,  a  picture,  &c. 

Franchise. — Frank.  Fr.  fratiCy  free, 
liberal,  courteous,  valiant,  sincere. — Cot. 
Supposed  to  be  taken  from  the  name  of 
the  Franks,  the  conquerors  of  Gaul,  the 
only  free  men  remaining  when  the  former 
inhabitants  were  reduced  to  a  servile 
condition.  ON.  Frackry  a  Frank,  French- 
man, also  free,  freebom.    In  charters  of 
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the  year  799  ingenuus,  nobilis,  and  fiancus 
are  synonymous. — Due. 

It  seems  however  more  probable  that 
the  name  of  the  Franks  should  have 
been  taken  from  the  idea  of  freedom 
rather  than  vice  versA,  and  the  original 
sense  of  the  word  is  probably  shown  in 
Bret.y>a«^,  spacious,  wide.  A  person  in 
freedom  is  said  in  Fr.  to  be  ^w  large, 
Bret  frankaaty  to  enlarge,  make  or  be- 
come wider,  free  from,  deliver. 

Frantic— Frenzy.  Fr.  fr^netiquc, 
frinesity  hzX.  phreneticuSy  from  Gr.  fp^vi- 
ric,  disorder  of  the  (^pifv)  mind. 

Franssy. — Frang^.-^Frany.  Com- 
monly applied  to  children,  peevish,  fret- 
ful Fns.  wranUy  to  complain  as  young 
children,  to  be  peevish ;  wrannigy  ill- 
tempered,  peevistu — Outzen. 

Fiaternal.    Lat.  fratery  a  brother. 

Fraud.    L.^X^frausyfrmtdis. 

Trsy,    See  Affray. 

To  Fray.  Fr.  frayery  to  rub,  or  fret 
by  often  rubbing,  to  wear,  make  smooth 
by  much  using. — Cot  The  de&t  frays 
its  head,  rubs  its  horns  against  a  tree. 
IX^fregarey  ljaX.fricarey  to  rub. 

Freak.  A  sudden  wanton  whim  or 
caprice,  a  flighty  humour,  or  fancy. — R. 

O  but  I  fear  the  fickle  freaks,  qaotb  she. 
Of  Fortune  false.— F.  Q. 

FreakyVikQ  caprice,  expresses  an  act  with- 
out apparent  motive,  and  is  therefore  re- 
ferred to  a  violent  internal  desire.  It. 
fregay  a  longing  desire,  or  jtching  lust— 
Fl. ;  fregolay  longing,  fancy,  humour, 
itching  desire.  *  Gli  venne  la  fregola 
d'andare  alia  campagna:'  the  freak  took 
him  to  go  to  the  country. — AltierL 

The  origin  is  the  verb  fregarCy  to  rub, 
to  move  lightly  to  and  fro,  expressing  the 
restless  condition  of  one  under  the  in- 
fluence of  strong  desire,  as  in  Tr.freHilery 
to  wag,  stir  often,  to  wriggle,  tiode,  itch 
to  be  at  it. — Cot. 

2.  Another  sense  of  freak  is  seen  in 
Milton's  *  Pansy  freaked  with  jet,'  L  e. 
streaked.  This  also  is  from  It.  fregarey 
to  streak,  fregOy  a  dash,  stroke,  touch, 
line. — Alt.  Fr.  fric-frac  expresses  the 
sound  made  by  strokes  to  and  frt>  with  a 
switch.    See  Firk. 

3.  A  third  sense  oi freak  was  a  maru 

By  Chiyst  quod  Favell  Drede  is  soleyoe  fr^ 

Skelton  m  R. 

In  this  sense  the  word  is  a  modification 
of  ON.  reckry  OHG.  reckCy  OE.  renky  rinky 
ON.  drengry  a  warrior.     See  Drake. 

FrecUe.      Provincially  freckens    or 
frackens,    ON.  frekna^  N.  fruhuy  frokte^ 
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flukr^  freckles. — ^Aasen.  G,  fleck,  flecken^ 
a  blot,  spot,  stain  ;  flecken  von  der  sonney 
freckles.  Gael,  brecic,  speckled  ;  broice, 
broiceoHy  a  mole,  a  freckle,  w.  brith, 
brychy  Bret,  bris  or  bru^h^  speckled,  parti- 
coloured. 
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AS.  freo,  os.friy  Goth.,/Wtf. 

Freebooter.— Fillibiuter.  Freeboot- 
er is  one  who  without  the  authority  of 
national  warfare  makes  free  to  appropri- 
ate as  booty  whatever  falls  under  his 
hand.  The  name  was  especially  given 
to  the  buccaneers  who  infested  the  coast 
of  America  in  the  i6th  and  17th  centu- 
ries, and  was  pronounced  by  the  Fr. 
flUmsHerSy  by  tne  Spaniards  filibuster. 
From  the  latter  has  arisen  in  the  present 
age  the  XexmfiJlibustery  a  name  given  in 
America  to  adventurers  making  piratical 
expeditions  against  states  of  .  Spanish 
race. 

ToFreese.— Frigid.— Frost.— Frieze. 
It  has  been  shown  under  Caprice  and 
Chitterling  that  the  representation  of  a 
vibrating  sound  is  used  to  express  a 
quivering,  vibratory  motion,  and  thence 
an  unduktting,  wrinkled,  or  curly  surface. 
A  further  development  of  the  train  of 
thought  applies  the  forms  signifying 
shivering  to  the  affections  of  cold  or  fear, 
as  most  distinctly  characterized  by  the 
symptom  of  shivering.  On  this  principle 
maybe  connected  a  numerous  series  of 
words  founded  on  the  representation  of  a 
rastling,  simmering,  twittering  noise,  by 
the  syuahXtsJrisSyfrity/rikyfrig. 

In  the  original  sense  we  may  cite  Sw. 
frasa,  to  rustle;  frdsa,  to  whizz,  roar, 
hiss  ;  Sc.  fraiSy  to  make  a  crackling  or 
crashing  noise — Jam.  ;  Fr.  frissement 
d'un  trait,  the  whizzing  of  an  arrow ;  Sp. 
Jreiy  the  rustling  of  silk-worms  on  mul- 
berry leaves,  fresar,  to  growl ;  Piedm. 
JricioUy  the  noise  made  by  things  frying ; 
frigiifiisey  xh&  noise  of  things  beginning 
to  boil,  simmering ;  It.  friggere,  fresso, 
frettOy  to  whimper  as  a  cnild,  to  fry ;  Lat. 
Jrigere  (originally  to  twitter  or  fizz,  as 
shown  by  the  derivativcsyW^/Ai,  a  finch, 
friguHrey  to  chatter),  to  fry  ;  Gr.  ^aam, 
^rrm,  to  rustle,  ffi^yw,  fpiaamy  f^vrrm,  to 
parch,  or  fry. 

In  the  sense  of  shivering ;  Fr.  la  voile 
frise^  the  sail  shivers  in  the  wind ;  fris- 
softy  a  shudder ;  G.  ^piW**,  ^rruy  to 
shiver  from  cold  or  fear ;  ^ptVif,  shudder- 
injg^, chill,  fear;  Du.  vriesefiy  to  tremble 
with  cold — Overyssel  Almanac  ;  PLD. 
vrestHy  vrereHy  to  tremble  for  cold,  to  be 
coW ;  B.  freezey  applied  to  the  effect  of 
cold  in  solidifying  hquids.   It  is  probable 


that  the  Lat.  frigerey  friguHrey  to   be 
cold,  have  the   same  origin,  and  thus 
oddly  enough  are  radically  identical  with 
frigerey  to  fry. 

Frieze,  i.  The  transition  from  the 
idea  of  shivering  to  that  of  a  rough,  un- 
even surface  is  exemplified  in  Lat  hor- 
rercy  to  shudder,  horridusy  rough ;  E. 
shagy  or  shogy  to  shake  or  jog,  and 
shaggy y  rough,  tufted ;  and  (in  the  case 
of  the  root  we  are  now  considering)  in 
Gr.  ^((oc,  bristled,  rough,  with  curled 
hair ;  Yv, /riser,  to  frizzle,  crisp,  curl  (as 
water  blown  on  by  a  gentle  wind),  to 
wriggle — Cot.  ;  E.  frizzle y  to  curl,  or 
wrinkle  up.  On  the  same  principle  the 
name  oi  frieze  is  given  to  coarse,  shaggy 
cloth,  by  false  ethology  supposed  to 
have  come  from  Friesland,  in  Uie  same 
way  that  a  frizzled  hen  is  called  a  Fries- 
land  hen,  or  a  kind  of  duck  with  musky 
odour,  a  Muscovy  duck.  Yx.frisey  esp^ce 
de  toile  de  laine  frisd ;  toile  forte  oe  la 
province  de  Frise. — Gattel. 

2.  The  application  of  the  root  to  a 
surfia.ce  plaited  or  roughened  with  orna- 
mented work  gives  Fr.  fraisey  frezcy 
Piedm.  yV^-tf,  a  ruff,  or  frill ;  Fr.  frizonsy 
frizzled,  or  raised  work  of  gold  or  silver 
wire,  &C.-— Cot ;  Sp.  freSy  gold  or  silver 
lace  ;  Mid. Lat  aurifrasiunty  aurifrisiay 
aurifregiay  OFr.  orfraisy  E.  orfrayy  a 
border  or  fringe  of  gold,  band  of  gold 
lace  ;  lufregioy  Yr,frizey  ^.friezeyfrizey  ^ 
the  ornamented  border  running  beneath  ' 
the  cornice  in  architecture.  Pied,  frisy 
frieze ;  also  a  band  or  border  for  the 
ornament  of  garments  or  furniture  ;  fris 
d*  fiorety  a  ferret  band,  fris  d*  ktnay  a 
worsted  border.  Mid. Lat.  frisare,  to 
ornament  with  borders  or  embroidery, 
'  Item  quod  pannos  earum  non  possint 
2XittT  frisare  vd  omare  nisi  cum  duplonis 
aureis  vel  argenteis  seu  setd.' — Carp. 
^  Pallium  unum  cum  friso  et  margantis.' 
— Due. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  conversion  of 
frieze  into  Frisian  cloth  is  only  a  repeti- 
tion of  the  same  etymological  blunder 
which  in  ancient  times  seems  to  have 
given  the  name  of  Phryg^ian  work  to 
wriggled  or  frizzled  work,  embroidery  or 
tissue  ornamented  or  roughened  with 
needlework,  showing  that  the  It  fregio 
is  of  ancient  standing  in  the  Latin  lan- 
guage. Pictas  vestes  acu  facere  Phryges 
invenerunt  ideoque  Phrygioniae  appellatae 
sunt — Plin.  PkrygiOy  an  embroiderer. 
In  Mid. Lat  phrygium,  and  pkrysum^ 
were  used  for  a  border  of  embroidery. 
'Planetam  purpuream   aureis  phrygiis 
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mensium  duodecim  signa  in  se  haben- 
tibus  omatam.'  ^Planetam  puipuream 
cum  phryso  et  cum  aquiUt  ex  margaritis 
context^' — Due. 

Freight.— Franght.  G.  frachty  Fr. 
Jrety  the  loadine  of  a  waggon  or  ship, 
and  secondly  the  money  paid  for  the 
convejrance.  G.  fercken,  to  despatch,  to 
expedite  ;  Swiss  ferken^  fi^gS^^t  to  for- 
ward goods,  to  convey  them  in  a  wag- 
gon ;  ferggygferggy  conveyance,  waggon  ; 
fi^^^i^i  transport  of  wares. 

frenzy.    See  Frantic. 

Frequent.  Lat.  Jrequens^  that  often 
comes  or  is  done. 

Freeh,  as.  fersc^  Du.  versch^  friscky 
ON.  friskry  It.  frescoy  Fr.  fraischey  fraisy 
recent,  new,  and  sweet,  cool,  in  full 
vigour. 

The  original  sense  is  probably  to  be 
sought  in  iL/risky  indicating  lively  move- 
ment, exertion  for  the  mere  pleasure  of 
the  thing ;  Fr.  frisquey  lively,  brisk, 
spruce,  gay.  —  Cot.  N.  frisky  lively, 
healthy,  sound. — Aasen.  Then  as  brisk- 
ness or  friskiness  is  worn  out  by  con- 
tinued exertion  or  fatigue,  by  heat,  or  by 
lapse  of  time,  the  term  is  applied  to  what 
is  unworn,  untired,  unheated,  unkept, 
recent  Meat  is  adapted  for  keeping  by 
salting,  whence  fresh  or  unkept  meat  is 
oppo^  to  salt  meat,  and  by  extension 
water  fit  for  drinkine,  as  opposed  to  salt 
•  water,  is  called  y?^ J.    See  Frisk. 

Fret.  We  traced  under  Freeze  the 
development  of  a  number  of  forms  having 
a  wide  range  of  signification,  from  the 
representation  of  a  rustling,  quivering 
sound  by  the  radical  syllable  frisy  frijy 
frigy  and  a  series  separated  from  the 
above  by  no  definite  line,  but  solely  by 
the  convenience  of  practical  illustration, 
may  be  deduced  from  the  same  original 
image  represented  by  the  syllables  yW/, 
fricyjriss. 

I.  Frety  the  stop  or  key  of  a  musical 
instrument  The  direct  representation 
of  sound  gives  \jiX,  fritinirey  to  twitter  as 
a  swallow;  JritilluSy  the  box  in  which 
the  dice  are  rattled  previous  to  being 
thrown  on  the  board ;  It  friszarey  to 
quaver  with  the  voice,  or  run  nimbly  on 
an  instrument — Fl. ;  Fr.  fredonnery  to 
shake,  divide,  quaver  in  singing  or  play- 
ing ;  fredorty  a  semiquaver  in  music,  and 
hence  division,  and  a  warbling  or  quaver- 
ing.— Cot.  Hence  E.  frety  properly  a 
note  in  music,  then  the  stops  on  a 
stringed  instrument  by  which  the  note 
was  sounded.  The  monkish  poet,  in  a 
Life  of  Bishop  Amandus,  who  as  a  boy  I 
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had  a  wonderful  gift  of  singing,  uses 
fritUlos  in  the  sense  of  notes. 

Quis  docuit  puerum.  qui  tensos  quaeso  soasit, 
Hebiaico  sonitu  ignotos  prokmj^tillas, 

Ducange.  HenscheL 

2.  To  frety  to  work,  as  liquor  in  a 
slight  state  of  fermentation.  From  direct 
imitation  of  the  simmering  sound  made 
by  the  small  bubbles  rising  and  breaking. 
It  frizzarey  to  spirt  or  startle,  as  go(xi 
wine  doth  being  poured  into  a  flat  ^ass. 
— FL  Pied,  fricioliy  the  noise  made  in 
frying. — ^Zalli. 

3.  To  frety  to  rub,  wear,  consume,  eat 
up.  Frettedy  worn  by  rubbing  ;  vexed, 
discomposed,  ruffled  in  mind. — B.  From 
the  sense  of  a  quivering  sound,  as  in  the 
series  mentioned  under  Freeze,  the  root 
passes  on  to  signify  a  quivering  motion. 
Fr.  fretillery  to  move,  wag,  stir  dlten, 
^^ggle,  tickle — Cot ;  'E^fritiersy  shivers, 
fragments ;  to  Jrtty  to  rub  or  move  up 
and  down  ;  "W.ffridyjffrity  a  sudden  start 
or  jerk ;  It  frizzarey  to  fnsk  or  skip 
nimbly. — FL  Du.  writseleuy  vritseUny 
motitari,  subsilire — KiL  ;  wrikken,  DaiL 
vrikkey  to  wriggle  or  joggle ;  \jaX.  fricarey 
to  rub  ;  It.  fregarey  to  rub,  mg,  frit, 
friggle  ;  fregagioney  rubbing,  or  fritting 
up  and  down  gently,  as  is  the  custom  to 
sick  people. — FL  Prov.  fregary  fretoTy 
to  rub  ;  Fr.  frotery  to  rub,  chafe,  fret,  or 
grate  against — Cot  Bkv.  fretteny  to 
rub  (as  a  key  wearing  a  hole  in  one's 
pocket),  and  figuratively,  to  plague,  to 
worry.  SvnsSyfrettenyfratteny  to  become 
sore  by  rubbing;  "Q^y.fratty  Du.  T^raety  a 
place  galled  by  rubbing,  whence  probably 
a  warty  AS.  i/raty  originally  the  callus 
produced  by  rubbing. 

The  sense  of  wearing  away,  consuming 
by  rubbing,  passes  into  that  of  gnawing, 
eating  away,  eating  up,  so  that  it  is  often 
impossible  in  the  figurative  use  of  the 
word  to  say  whether  it  has  reference 
simply  to  the  annoyance  and  soreness 
produced  by  rubbing,  or  to  the  more 
exaggerated  figure  of  eating  up. 

Hans  Sachs  uses  fretten  for  drilling  a 

hole  in  a  coin. — Schmeller.    To  frety  as 

cloth,  is  to  wear  by  rubbing,  but  when 

we  speak  xA  fretting  by  moths  we  pass  to 

the  notion  of  eating,  as  in  G.  von  motten 

gefresseny  moth-eaten. 

These  wonnes  ne  these  mothes  ne  these  mites 
Upon  my  paiaiUe/W/  hem  never  a  del ; 
And  wost  thou  why  ?  for  they  were  used  welL 

Wife  of  Bath. 

Got\i,fuglos  fretunyi\itfoy9\&  consumed 
them.  Sw.  fratay  to  corrode,  to  prey 
upon  ;  frata  sig  afsorgy  to  fret  with  grief^ 
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as  G.  van  gram  gefresseHy  consumed  with 
grief. 

We  have  the  same  connection  between 
the  senses  of  consimiing  insensibly  and 
eating  in  G.  xehren  (the  equi^ent  of  E. 
/htr),  to  wear  away,  waste,  eat  and  drink ; 
Sw.  tdra^  to  consume,  corrode,  wear 
away,  eat ;  tAra  Hg  sjelfy  to  firet  oneself ; 
tAra  sig  qfsorgy  to  fret  with  sorrow.  In 
both  cases  the  fundamental  meaning  is 
the  notion  of  wearing  away ;  consump- 
tion by  eating,  a  secondary  application. 
The  possibility  of  resolving  the  word  into 
a  compound  of  the  particle  ver  or  fra 
{^er-eteHj  ver-essen^  Goth.  frtUtan^  to  eat 
up),  exhibits  a  source  of  confusion  which 
not  unfrequently  perplexes  the  et3rmology 
of  words  with  an  initial  fr.  So  Kilian 
explains  vriezetty  to  freeze,  as  ver-^jsen^ 
to  become  ice,  and  the  Brem.  Wdrter- 
buch,  vresen^  Xo  fear,  as  '  without  doubt,' 
from  ver  and  aisen^  eisen^  to  shudder. 
And  see  Fright. 

4.  Frety  ornamented  work  in  embroid- 
ery, or  carving,  synonymous  with  Sp. 
fresy  goH  lace  ;  It^/regio,  PiedyWf,  Mid. 
\2X,m5umyfrisiumy  list,  lace,  ornamented 
border. 

About  the  sides  shall  nio  9^  fret 
Of  primroses. — Dra3rton  in  R . 

Idothid  was  this  mighty  God  of  Love 
In  silk  embroidered  full  of  giene  greves, 
In  which  there  was  2ifrtt  erf  red  rose-leaves. 
Chaucer.  Legend  Good  Women,  228, 

In  the  same  poem  the  Queen  of  Love  is 
said  to  wear  on  her  hair  ^  fret  of  gold 
surrounded  with  a  crown  of  pearls,  the 
comparison  of  which  to  the  yellow  centre 
of  a  daisy  set  off  by  the  white  petals  of 
the  ray  shows  that  the  term  is  by  no 
means  constantly  applied  either  to  a  bor- 
der or  a  circlet 

The  oriein,  as  above  explained  in  the 
case  oifruMey  is  to  be  found  in  the  notion 
of  quivering  or  shaking,  conceived  as 
curlmg  the  suri^ce  of  a  liquid  and  throw- 
ing it  into  vibrations,  offering  a  type  of 
embroidered  or  sculptured  ornamentation. 
So  Fr.  fringotery  to  quaver,  or  divide  in 
singing,  also  Xofret  or  Ytox\i  frets  in  gold, 
silver,  h.c,\frmgoterUsyfretSy  cranklings, 
wriOTled  flourishes  in  carving,  &c. — Cot. 
In  nice  manner  It.  frizzarey  Fr.  fridonnery 
to  ouaver  in  singing,  'R.frittery  to  shiver, 
leaa  to  Yr.frizonSy  frizzled  or  raised  work 
of  gold  or  silver  wire,  &c.,  and  'R.frety  in 
the  sense  of  carved  or  embroidered  work. 

5.  Fret  in  Heraldry  and  Architecture 
is  from  a  totally  different  root,  signifying 
the  interfacing  of  bars  or  fillets.  OFr. 
A«A5cr,   croiser,    entrelacer. — Roquefort. 
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Frets  in  heraldry  are  bars  crossing  each 
other  in  lozenge-shape,  and  interlacing, 
frettedy  interlaced.  K  fretted  roof  is  one 
ornamented  by  bands  or  fillets  crossing 
each  other  in  different  patterns. 

In  the  expression  fretised  rooiy  frettse 
is  a  collection  of  frets,  as  lattice  a  collect- 
ion of  laths,  brattice y  of  brets,  or  boards. 

The  sense  of  interlacing  is  taken  from 
the  notion  of  an  iron  gratine.  The  It. 
ferratay  the  grating  of  a  winaow,  or  the 
like,  becomes  A'<i  in  Piedm.,  "while  fret  in 
the  latter  dialect  corresponds  to  It  fer^ 
rettOy  any  little  implement  of  iron.  Hence 
Yr.fretey  the  verril  or  iron  ring  that  keeps 
a  tool  from  riving,  iron  hoop  round  the 
nave  of  a  wheel ;  Sp.  fretesy  the  bands 
forming  the  body  of  a  shield. — Neumann ; 
and  Fr.  frettes  (pL),  according  to  Diez, 
an  iron  crating. 

FribUe.  To  fribble,  to  trifle,  to  totter 
like  a  weak  person. — Todd.  *  How  the 
poor  cresLture  fribbles  in  his  gait.* — Tatler 
49.  To  be  explained  from  Central  Fr. 
fribolery  to  flutter,  flit  to  and  fro  without 
fixed  purpose  like  a  butterfly  ;  barivolery 
to  flutter  in  the  wind. — ^Jaubert  Fari- 
bolesy  fond  tattling,  trifles,  flimflams. — 
Cot  A  similar  metaphor  is  seen  in 
Walach.yftf;^/d  {G,flattergeist)y  a  trifler, 
compared  with  It  farfallay  a  butterfly. 
Probably  Lat  frivolus  may  be  firom  the 
same  ultimate  root. 

Fricassee.    Yr.fricasseryioiry,    Lat 
frigercy  Jft^xuniy  from  the  hissing  sound. 

S*riction.  Lat  fricoy  frictutfty  to  chafe, 
mb.    See  Fridge, 

Friday,  as.  Frige-dcegy  G.  Frey-tagy 
the  day  sacred  to  Frig^  or  Freya,  the 
Saxon  Venus,  as  Lat  Vies  VeneriSy  Fr. 
Vendredi. 

Fridge.~Frig.— Friggle.^Frit.  To 
fridge  or  frig  about. — Skinner.  Rapid 
vibmtory  movement  is  expressed  by  a 
numerous  series  of  syllables,yf<f^,^,y^ 
iphip)y  fidgCy  fitsch  (Swiss  fitsckenjy  fit 
{ftttet)y  flicky  fligy  fUffy  fUtsck  (Bav.  ftit" 
schen)yflity  and  {with  an  r  instead  of  an  /) 
frick  (Lat  fricare)y  frigyfritsch  (It.  fric- 
ciare)y  frit  (w.^V,  Fr.  fretiller)y  imitat* 
ing  the  sound  of  switching  to  and  fro  with 
a  light  implement,  or  the  crackling  sound 
of  flying,  or  rustling  of  flames,  or  the  like. 
It,  frizzarCy  to  quaver  with  the  voice,  to 
fiy  or  parch,  to  frisk  or  skip  nimbly  ;  fric' 
ciarty  to  rub,  claw,  wrigele  up  and  down 
— FL,  are^recise  equii^ents  of  '^fridge, 
yf^ffridyffrity  a  quick  start  or  jerk. 

FriezLO.  From  Goth.  yW/V7«,  to  love, 
K&fiendy  an  enemy,  from  fjan,  to  hate* 

iMese.    See  Freeze. 
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Frigate.  Fr.  frigatiy  Sp.  fragata^ 
originally  a  light  row-boat.  Diez  sup- 
poses it  may  be  from  fabricatay  a  con- 
struction, as  Fr.  bdtimenty  applied  to  boat, 
ship,  or  vessel  in  generad,  from  bdtir^  to 
build. 

Fright.  (Mh,  faurhtSy  timid  ;  faurh- 
Uiy  fear,  faurhtjany  to  fear.  OSax.  fo- 
rohtiany/orahHaHy/orhiiany  to  fear.  as. 
forhty  G.  Jurchty  Sw.  fruktay  fear.  The 
O.Saxon  forms  might  lead  us  to  suppose 
die  word  to  be  a  compound  of  Goth.  ogaHy 
pret.  ohUy  to  fear ;  ON.  Sgay  to  shudder  at, 
ottay  to  terrify;  but  this  is  probably  a 
false  scent  of  the  class  mentioned  imder 
Fret,  3.  The  more  likely  origin  is  the 
notion  of  shuddering,  expressed  by  the 
xQQXfiic,  Gr.  f(»un|,  a  shuddering  from 
cold  or  terror;  Mod.Gr.  ffMcroc,  fright- 
ful ;  fpifrM,  to  be  frightened ;  Walach. 
fricky  fright ;  fricosuy  timorous. 

Frill.  A  plaited  band  to  a  garment 
For  the  logical  connection  between  a 
twittering  sound,  a  shivering  vibratory 
motion^  and  a  curly  or  wrinkled  surface, 
see  Chitterling,  Crisp,  Caprice.  So  from 
yi,ffirUly  twitter,  chatter,  we  pass  to  Fr. 
JruleTy  to  shiver  for  cold,  and  thence  (as 
from  chittery  to  shiver,  to  chitterlingy  a 
frill)  to  E.  JrilL  The  same  relation  is 
shown  under  Freeze  between  S'w.  frasay 
to  rustle,  Yx,frisery  to  shiver,  KvAJraisey 
a  frill  or  ruff.  And  S^.frasay  Yr, /riser y 
lead  through  jl*  frizzle  to  Fr.  frUlery  in 
the  same  way  in  which  Sw.  arasay  Fr. 
bresillery  representing  the  crackling  sound 
of  fire,  lead  to  briUery  to  twinkle  ;  or  in 
which  grissery  gresillerygrislery  to  crackle, 
lead  to  grillery  to  wriggle,  curl,  frizzle. 
Central  Fr.  Jredillery  to  shiver. 

Fringe.  Fr.  frangey  Rouchi,  frinchey 
It.  Jrangiay  Sicii. /rinzay  G./ransey  an  or- 
namented border  of  hanging  threads  or 
plaited  work,  originally  probably  of  the 
tatter  construction.  The  word  may  be 
accounted  for  in  several  ways,  all  leading 
back  to  the  fundamental  notion  of  a 
wrinkled  structure,  expressed  by  the 
figure  of  a  vibratory  sound,  as  explained 
under  Freeze. 

Thus  we  may  consider  the  word  as  a 
nasalised  form  of  It.  fregioy  Fr.  /raise y  a 
ruff.  Pied,  /m,  a  list  or  border,  or,  what 
comes  to  nearly  the  same  thing,  we  may 
derive  it  from  Du.  /ronsseny  Fr.  /roncery 
to  plait  or  wrinkle.  Compare  Du.^rr/- 
seHy  grijnseny  to  grin ;  E.  creasey  and  It. 
grinzoy  a  wrinkle. 

On  the  other  hand  the  Walach.  forms 
/imbrie  and  /rimbie  show  that  /rimbia 
may  have  been  the  original  form  of  Lat.  I 
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fimbriay  whence  /rangia  would  foUow,  as 
cangiarey  from  cambiare^  Fr.  songer  from 
somniare.  And  /rimbia  might  be  ex- 
plained from  a  form  like  Du.  wrempeny 
wrimfeHy'E^ /rumple.  * /^rflw/-/,  fHnged, 
also  wrimpied^  snipt  or  jagged  on  the 
edges.'— Cot 

Ripery.  Worn-out  clothes,  then  the 
place  where  old  clothes  are  sold,  or  such 
faded  finery  as  is  sold  by  dealers  in  old 
clothes. 

Yx. /riper y  to  rub,  to  wear  to  rags ;  Du. 
wrijveKy  vri/veuy  to  wear,  to  rub ;  OHG. 
rifatiy  G.  reibetiy  to  rub,  wipe,  grate  ;  Sw. 
n/uay  to  scratch,  tear,  grate.  The  origrin 
seems  a  form  /ripy  rdated  to  the  /ric  in 
Lat.  /ricarey  to  rub,  or  as.  /ridan^  to 
dance,-  as  clap  to  clacky  ox  /lip  to /lick. 
Light,  rapid,  reciprocating  movement  is 
represented  by  a  number  of  similar  sylla- 
bles pointed  out  imder  Fridge. 

Fnak.  The  use  of  the  roots  /riCy/rity 
/liCy/lity  in  the  expressions  of  smart,  rapid, 
repeated  movement,  has  been  mentioned 
under  Fridge,  Fret,  Firk,  and  in  other 
places.  The  addition  of  an  s  either  be- 
fore or  after  the  final  consonant  improves 
the  effect  in  representing  the  broken  rust- 
ling sound  of  multifarious  or  continued 
movement  Hence  1 1  /rizzare  (=  /rii'S- 
are)y  to  quaver  with  the  voice,  to  fry  or 
parch,  to  spirt  as  effervescing  wine,  to 
frisk  or  skip  nimbly.  The  same  idea  is 
conveyed  by  E,  /risk.  *  Put  water  in  a 
glass  and  wet  your  finger  and  draw  it 
round  about  the  rim, — it  will  make  the 
water ^j^  and  sprinkle  up  in  a  fine  dew.' 
— Bacon  in  Todd.  Fin.priiskuay  to  spirt, 
start  out  as  a  spark,  exsilio  ut  scintilla. 
The  same  connection  between  the  senses 
of  spirting,  starting,  and  a  crackling 
sound,  is  seen  in  Russ.pruiskafytospiit; 
pruigafy  to  leap  or  spring ;  Stxw.  prigntiy 
to  fry.  Compare  also  Bret.  /rinBoliy  to 
quaver  with  the  voice  ;  /ringay  rx./rin'- 
guery  to  frisk  or  frolick ;  Serv.  vrtziHy  to 
spirt,  gush ;  vrtziHse^  to  move  quickly  to 
and  fro. 

hs/lick  and, /rick  are  of  like  effect  in 
expressing  movements,  we  have  flisky  to 
skip  or  lx>unce,  synonymous  withy^xs^. 

Frith.— Firth.  An  arm  of  the  sea, 
mouth  of  a  great  river.  ON.  fioriry 
^orSr.  Dan.  ^ordy  an  arm  of  the  sea. 
Probably  identical  with  'LaX. /retuwiy  a 
narrow  sea,  from  GBtL/rilky  small,  little, 
subordinate.  Frith^hailey  a  subuxb ; 
/rith-ckeumy  a  by-path  ;  frith-minisieiry 
2L  curate ;  frith^mhuir  (a  little  sea),  an 
arm  of  the  sea,  loch,  frith. 
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The  origin  of  the  Gael  term  may  be 
traced  further  back  in  w.  briih,  Bret,  briz, 
speckled,  particoloured,  mixed,  having 
the  character  indicated  by  the  term  with 
which  it  is  joined  in  a  partial  degree,  w. 
brith  adnabod  dyn,  partly  to  know  a 
person ;  brith-ddiod^  table-beer,  small- 
beer.  Bret  briz'tiek^  a  poor  cultivator; 
brist'klenvedy  a  light  illness. 

Frith.  Kfreith  in  N.  Wales  is  a  tract 
of  rough  land  inclosed  on  the  skirts  of 
the  mountain  and  held  as  common  bv 
the  proprietors  of  the  district  Fritn^ 
unused  pasture-land  ;  a  field  taken  from 
a  wood,  young  underwood,  brushwood. — 
Hal 

Elks  foweles  fiedden  hem  va  frytkes  ther  thd 
woneden. — P.  P.  in  R. 

'  By  Jrith  and  fell'  '  Out  of  forests 
^sAfiythes  and  all  (aire  wodes.' — ^William 
and  the  WerewolC  GaeL/nVA,  a  heath, 
deer-park,  forest ;  fritkKe,  an  uninhab- 
ited place ;  Ix./rilh,  a  wild  mountainous 
place. 

It  seems  the  same  word  with  Fr. 
friche,  uncultivated  condition.  Bois  en 
Jrickey  wood  newly  lopped  and  let  stand 
till  it  be  grown  again.  Terre  en  friche^ 
land  untiUed  or  neglected,  whereby  it 
becomes  overgrown  with  shrubs  and 
weeds- — Cot  Fresche—Kw^^, ;  frestizj 
Mid.Lat  fresceium^  freschiuniy  friscum^ 
frostmm — Gu^.  ;Jraustumyfrausta  terra, 
frusca  terra — Due,  waste  land  Fraitis, 
uncultivated  land,  pasturage. — Roquef. 
Frocs,  Jrosy  froux,  common  or  void 
grounds. — Cot.  Fraux  et  pasturages, — 
Due.  Gael  Jraoch,  heath,  the  growth 
of  waste  places.  Bret  fraost,  unculti- 
vated. It  frasche,  boughs,  bushes,  un- 
derwood ;  fratta^  any  thicket  of  brakes, 
brambles,  bushes,  or  briers. — Fl. 

Fritter,  i.  A  fried  cake.  Yv./riturey 
a  flying ;  frire  (pple. /rit),  Bret,  /n'ta,  to 
fry.  It  /rittare,  to  fry  in  a  pan,  make 
fritter-wise. — FL     See  Fry. 

2.  Fritters,  fragments,  shivers.  To 
fritter  a  thing  away  is  to  dissipate  it  by 
bits.  A  paraUel  form  yniYi  flitter,  Jflinder, 
of  the  same  meaning.  The  primary 
origin  is  the  use  oi  Jfrtt,  in  expressing  a 
crackling  sound,  as  in  Lat.  frttinnire,  to 
twitter,  then  a  ratthng  or  vibrating  mo- 
tion, as  in  \jax.fritillus,  a  dice  box  ;  Fr. 
fritiUer,  to  fidget ;  Gr.  ^rrm,  to  tremble 
from  cold  or  fear.  Ik^  fritter,  then,  would 
signify  to  shiver,  and  thence  to  break  to 
shivers.  Compare  Du.  schaieren,  to  re- 
sound, to  rattle,  with  E.  shatter, 

FriTolooa.  hax.fiivoius.  See  Frib- 
Wc. 
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To  Frizz. — ^Frizzle.  Fr.  fiizer,  to 
curl,  frizzle,  rufBe,  wriggle.  S'tr./rdsa, 
to  rustle,  crackle,  fizz,  to  spit  like  a  cat 
For  the  connection  between  the  idea  of 
curUng  and  a  rustling  or  crackling  sound, 
see  Freeze.  Gr.  fpil  originally  repre- 
sents a  rustling  sound,  such  as  that  of 
the  wind  among  trees  ;  it  is  then  applied 
to  the  rufHing  or  curling  of  the  suruice  of 
water  by  the  breeze,  whence  f^oQ,  rough, 
curled. 

Frock.  Froc  de  moine,  a  monk's  cowl 
or  hood.  WAXzX,  flocus,floccum,firocus, 
froccus,  hroccus,  roccus,  originally  a  shaggy 
cloak,  from  Lat  floccus,  Ptg.  fi^occo,  a 
flock,  lock,  or  tuft  of  wool.  G.  rock,  an 
overcoat.  The  derivation  of  coat  is  pro- 
bably similar. 

Frog.     I.  o,/rosche,  Du.  vorsch, 

2.  The  ornament  of  an  embroidered 
coat.  Ptg.  froco,  a  flock  of  wool  or  of 
silk,  chenille  de  broderie ;  frocadura, 
ornaments  of  embroidery. 

Froise.  A  pancake ;  w.  ffroes,  an 
omelet.  From  the  noise  of  frying.  Sw. 
frdsa,  to  fizz,  hiss,  crackle.  *  Sw.  dial. 
fi^es,  noise  of  frying ;  frdssa,  to  fry. 

Whanne  he  is  full  in  suche  a  dreme — 

He  routeth  with  a  slepie  noyse 

And  broustleth  as  a  TOGC^^^froyse 

When  it  is  thrown  into  the  pan. — Gower  in  R. 

See  Fizz. 

FroUck.  Gr.  froh,  fi^ohlich,  in  good 
humour  ;  fivhlocken,  to  sport,  to  frolick. 
The  syllable  lick,  lock,  is  probably  the 
AS.  termination  lac,  ON.  leik,  signifying 
state  or  condition,  and  preserved  in  a 
corrupted  form  in  knowledge,  wedlock, 

OHG.  fi'ow,  frawa,  joyful,  G.  freuen, 
T\.D,frauen,  to  rejoice  ;  Q,  freude,  joy. 
'  Got  fi^ouue  sela  sina.'  God  bless  his 
soul. — Brem.  Wtb.    AS.frv/er,  comfort. 

From.  The  primitive  sense  seems 
that  of  ON.  framm,  Dan.  frem,  forth, 
forwards ;  whence  the  secondary  use  of 
the  E.  term  in  indicating  the  commence- 
ment of  motion.  Goth.  Iddja  fram,  he 
went  on,  went  further;  fi^am  fruma, 
from  the  beginning,  i.  e.  as  to  the  begin- 
ning, onwards. 

]Afont.  Lat.  fi^ons,  frontis.  Pol. 
Przod,  forepart ;  irzod  glowy,  the  fore- 
head. Na  przodzie,  in  front  Przed, 
before. 

Frontispieoe.  ljaX,fi^ontispicium,t\i^ 
forefront  of  a  house.  Now  applied  to 
the  front  pa^e  of  a  book,  and  by  corrup- 
tion to  the  picture  in  front  of  a  book. 

Frost.    See  Freeze. 

Froth,  o^i,  fraud, /rodd,sc\xm,iTO\h. 
P1.D.  frathen,  fraodn,  fradem^  jfraum^ 
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steam,  vapour ;  framen^  to  steam.  The 
analogy  of  the  G.  broden^  brodem,  steam, 
Du.  broem^  foam,  scum,  leaves  little  doubt 
that  the  origin  oX.  froth  is  a  representa- 
tion of  the  sound  of  boiling  or  rushing 
water.  The  same  Xnm  of  ideas  is  re- 
peated with  little  variation  of  sound  in 
w.  brocky  din,  tumult,  froth  ;  brochi,  to 
fume,  to  chafe,  to  bluster ;  Gael  bruich^ 
bruith,  to  boil,  E.  broth,  boiling  water, 
and  sometimes  steam,  as  when  we  speak 
of  being  in  a  broth  of  sweat  Du.  bruy- 
sen,  to  murmur,  g^ve  a  confused  sound, 
and  also  to  foam ;  bruys^  foam,  scum. — 
Kil. 

With  an  initial  yV  we  have  OV./rysa, 
fryssay  Jrussay  to  snort  as  a  horse ;  N. 
frosUy  to  snort,  also  as  Sw.  JrusUy  to 
gush  ;  "W.jffrwdy  'Rret,  froudy  a  stream,  a 
torrent ;  w.  ffrydiOy  to  stream,  to  gush, 
bringing  us  to  frothy  as  the  result  of  the 
gushing  or  dashing  of  water. 

Frounce.  Fr.  froncery  fronsery  to 
plait,  wrinkle ;  fronser  le  fronty  to  knit 
the  brow ;  fronser  la  bouchgy  to  twinge 
the  mouthT  iK.fronza  di  corda,  a  coil  of 
cordage,  knot  of  strings.  Du.  fronsseUy 
fronsselenyfronckeUHy  to  plait,  to  wrinkle ; 
wroncky  a  twisting,  contortion ;  wronck- 
ilsHy  to  twist,  to  wrinkle. — Kil.  The 
series  of  expressions  for  the  idea  of 
wrinkling  is  very  numerous,  but  they 
may  usually  be  traced  to  the  image  of  a 
crackling,  frizzling  noise,  or  to  the  snarl- 
ing sounds  expressive  of  ill  temper ; 
while  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
latter  are  only  a  particular  instance  of 
the  broken  sounds  which  offer  the  most 
general  type  of  a  broken  or  rugged  sur- 
face. Evidence  of  the  imitative  origin  of 
frounce  is  shown  in  Vx.fronchery  to  snort 
like  an  angry  horse. 

Le  destrier 
Fnmche  et  benist,  et  regibe  des  pieds. 

Roman  de  Gaiin. 

On  a  similar  plan  are  formed  Lat. 
frenderey  fresum  (for  frensum)y  to  make 
angry  noises,  snarl,  grind  the  teeth  ;  Fr. 
frinsony  a  finch  or  twittering  bird.  And, 
with  an  initial  gr  instead  of  fry  Du. 
grindeny  to  snarl;  Fr.  groncery  to  roar 
as  the  sea  ;  grincer,  to  grind  the  teeth  ; 
Du.  grijnzeny  to  snarl,  grumble,  frown, 
knit  Uie  brow  ;  It  grinzay  a  wrinkle. 

Froward.  on.  frdy  Dan.  fra,  from. 
Fra  top  til  taay  from  top  to  toe.  Froward 
then  IS  from-ward,  turned  away  from, 
unfavourable,  as  to-wardy  turned  in  the 
direction  of  an  object,  favourably  dis- 
posed to  it  '  Me  turneth  thet  neb  blithe- 
lich  touward  to  thinge  thet  me  luveth 
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zxi<difrommard  to  thinge  thet  me  hateth.' 
— Ancren  Riwle,  254.  One  turns  the 
face  willingly  toward  to  things  that  one 
loveth,  and  froward  to  things  that  one 
hateth. 

Frown.  Immediately  from  Fr.  fro- 
gner  (preserved  in  refroptery  to  frown. 
Took  sourly  on — Cot.),  which  must  origin- 
ally have  had  the  same  signification  as 
It  grignarey  to  snarl,  Fr.  grognery  to 
grunt  or  grumble.  Compare  ^rognardy 
grunting,  also  pouting  or  trownmg. — Cot 
E.  dial  friney  to  whimper  ;  Sw.  diaL 
frunnay  to  buzz ;  frynoy  to  grin ;  frunteHy 
wrinkled ;  frutty  angry,  cross. 

Frowsy.  Probably  a  corruption  of 
foisfy  or  fusty,  PLD.  fistrigy  close,  ill- 
smeUing,  like  a  peasant's  room. — Dan- 
neiL 

To  Frub.— Fruggan.  As  frip  and 
frick  are  found  in  the  sense  of  light 
movement  to  and  fro,  fnUt  and  frug 
seem  to  represent  movement  c^  a  heavier 
nature. 

Like  many  words  beginning  withyr, 
or  wry  frub  passes  into  rub  on  the  one 
side,  and  fm  on  the  other,  w.  rhwbioy 
to  rub  ;  N.  fubba,  to  wriggle  to  and  fra 
The  root  frugy  in  the  same  sense,  has 
many  relatives  in  B.  (frif^gley  wriggUy 
&c.),  but  appears  most  distinctly  in  It. 
frugarey  to  wriggle  up  and  down,  rub, 
burnish — Fl. ;  to  poke  with  a  stick,  to 
sound,  to  fumble — Altieri  ;  and  with  in- 
version of  the*  r,  in  furegarey  to  fumble, 
grope  for,  to  sweep  an  oven  ;  furegonty  a 
groper,  also  a  malkin  or  oven-sweeper. 
FT.fourgony  ^frugganyfrugjginy  an  oven- 
fork,  by  which  fuel  is  put  into  an  oven 
and  stirred  when  it  is  in  it. — Cot 

From  the  same  root  we  must  derive 
the  Lat.  furcay  primarily  an  implement 
for  poking,  and  only  mcidentaJly  one 
with  divided  prongs.    See  Furbish. 

FrugaL  Lat.  fruxy  pL  frugesy  the 
fruits  of  the  earth,  com,  &c.,  was  applied 
met  to  what  constitutes  the  worth  of  a 
thing,  to  the  fruits  of  a  good  life.  Emer- 
sisse  aliquando,  et  se  adfrugem  bonamy 
ut  dicitur,  recepisse. —  Cic.  Multa  ad 
bonam  frugem  ducentia  in  eo  libro  con- 
tinentur. — GelL  Hence  hamo  borne ^fi^gis 
or  homo  frugiy  a  man  of  worth,  dihgent, 
serviceable,  temperate,  sober ;  ceena frugiy 
a  modest  repast  1\ieTifrugaliSy  oppo^ 
to  waste,  thrifty. 

Fruit.  —  Fruition.  Fr.  fruity  Lat 
fructus;  homfruoryfructus^Oi&fruituSy 
to  enjoy. 

Frumenty. — Furmenty.  Fr.  fru- 
mentie^  furmenty  (a  kind  of  wheat  gruel)* 
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— Cot  Frotnenty  LslI,  frumentumy  wheat. 

Frump.  To  flout,  jeer  or  mock,  taunt 
or  snub. — B.  A  contemptuous  speech  or 
piece  of  conduct. — Nares.  It  also  ex- 
presses the  ill  temper  of  the  person  who 
gives  the  frump.  Frumpy^  frumpish^ 
peevish,  frowara ;  frumpy  a  cross  old 
woman. — HaL 

The  origin  is  the  same  as  that  of  the 
synonymous  y?(t7i^/,  viz.  an  imitation  of  the 
pop  or  blurt  with  the  mouth,  expressive 
of  contempt  or  ill  humour.  The  same 
imitative  syllable  with  a  somewhat  differ- 
ent application  is  seen  in  Bret,  frommay 
It  frombarty  to  whizz,  while  the  radical 
connection  between  the  two  ideas  is  shown 
by  It  Jrullarey  to  make  a  rumbling  or 
whizzii^  noise ;  JruUay  a  fiurt,  lirp,  phip 
with  one's  fingers,  a  trifle,  toy. — FL 

Then  as  the  mouth  is  screwed  up  in 
thus  giving  vent  to  ill  temper,  the  radical 
imitation  of  the  sound  produced  gives 
rise  to  forms  expressing  screwing  up  the 
mouth,  wrinkling  the  nose,  which  are 
afterwards  extended  to  the  idea  of  wrink- 
ling, twisting,  or  contraction  in  general. 
Du.  wrempeHy  wrimpen,  G.  riimpfeny  to 
distort  the  mouth  or  make  a  wry  face  in 
contempt ;  Bav.  rimpfeny  to  shrink  or 
crumple,  to  twist  as  a  worm,  to  wrinkle  as 
the  skin  of  an  old  woman  ;  E.  wrimpledy 
crumpled  ;  frumphy  to  wrinkle,  crumple, 
ruffle — HaJ. ;  AS.  krymptlUy  a  rumple, 
fold ;  £.  rimpUy  rumphy  to  wrinkle, 
tumUe,  or  throw  into  irreguhur  folds. 

As  G.  rumpeln  is  to  rumble  or  make  a 
rattling  noise,  E.  rumbUy  to  make  a  low 
broken  noise,  it  is  quite  possible  that 
the  sense  of  wrinkling  may  come  direct 
from  that  connection  between  the  idea 
of  a  broken  surface  and  the  imaee  of  a 
bndcen  sound,  of  which  we  have  had  so 
many  instances.    See  Frounce. 

To  Fmali.  From  a  direct  representa- 
tion of  the  noise  of  things  breakmg.  Fr. 
froissety  to  crash,  crush,  knock,  or  clatter 
together. — Cot.  It.  Jrusciarey  to  frush  or 
crush  together. — FL 

Frustrate.     ljaX./rustray  in  vain. 

Fry.  Properiy  the  spawn  of  fish,  but 
now  applied  to  the  young  brood  lately 
spawned.  Fr.  Jrayy  spawn  of  fish  or 
frogs.  Goth. yhin/, seed;  O^.fricfyjfridy 
seed,  ^g  ;  fnofioy  to  fecundate. 

ToFS^.  From  the  sputtering  noise 
of  things  cooking  in  boihng  grease,  Lat 
frigjtrcy  Fx.Jrirey  brire  (Vocab.  de  Vaud.), 
to  fry. 

Fub.— Fubsy.  Fuby  a  plump  child. — 
B.  A  word  of  analogous  formation  to 
My  daby  dody  signifying  a  lump,  anything 
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thick  and  short,  from  the  noise  of  a  lump 
of  something  thrown  on  the  ground. 
FumPy  a  slap,  a  blow— Hal. ;  Da.  dial. 
fomp€y  a  blow,  a  fat  fleshy  person ;  fompety 
fat,  fubsy ;  jiiddety  thick,  and  fulf  in  the 
face. 

To  Fuddle.  To  make  tipsy,  to  stupefy 
with  drink.  A  corruption  oi  fuzsUy  to 
makey^^^,  or  indistinct  with  drink. 

The  first  night  having  libexally  taken  his  drink, 
my  fine  scholar  was  so  fusltd  that,  &c. — ^Anat. 
Melanch. 

To  fossUy  vosshy  to  entangle,  to  con- 
fuse business. — Cotswold  Gl. 

P1.D.  fussigy  fuddigy  raveled,  fuzzy — 
Brem.  Wtb.  ;  fissligy  fussligy  just  tipsy 
enough  to  speak  indistinct^ — Danneil ; 
G.  faselHy  to  feaze,  fuzz,  ravel,  to  rave  or 
dote. — Kiittner. 

Fudge.  Fr.  dial,  fuche  t  feucke  !  like 
E.  pish  /  an  interjection  of  contempt ; 
who  cares !  '  Picard,  ta  mafson  brule. 
Feuche  /  j'ai  Vc\6  dans  m'poque  '  — 
fudge !  IVe  the  key  in  my  pocket — 
H^art  From  this  interjection  is  the 
vulgar  Fr.  se  fickerd^une  ckose^Xo  disre- 
gard it.  Je  fi^enfichey  I  pish  at  it,  pooh- 
pooh  it,  treat  it  with  contempt.  Fickez 
le  d  la  portCy  bid  him  truss  or  trudge, 
turn  him  out.  Fichuy  awkward,  unac- 
ceptable, absurd.  //  estfichuy  he  is  gone 
to  pot. — Gattel.  Precisely  similar  ex- 
pressions are  "PhD, /u^scA  /  begone  ;  daU 
is  fiitsch  gaoHy  gone  to  pot — Danneil ; 
Swiss  futsch  werdetiy  to  fail,  to  come  to 
nothing.  Bav.  pfutsch  I  expresses  a  rapid 
instantaneous  movement ;  Swab,  pfitxeriy 
to  disappear. 

Fuel— FeweL  OYv.  fouailley  M.Lat 
focalSy  firing,  from /ocusy  hearth,  fireplace, 
and  dience  It.  fuocOy  Sp.  Juego,  Fr.  feuy 
fire.   FouailleTy  the  woodyard. — Roquef. 

-ftige.— Fugitive.  Lat  fugiOy  Or. 
^iryw,  to  fly,  escape,  avoid.  Kefugey  a 
place  to  fly  to. 

FuU.    See  Fill. 

To  Full.— Fuller.  Lat  fulloy  a  fuller, 
a  dresser  of  cloth.  It  follarcy  to  full  or 
tuck  woollen  cloths,  also  to  press  or 
crowd ;  foliay  a  throng  or  crowd.  Fr. 
fouleTy  to  tread  or  trample  on  'yfaullery  to 
full,  or  thicken  cloth  in  a  mill.  Du.  volleuy 
to  work  and  thicken  cloth  by  stamping 
on  it  in  a  trough  (called  voll-kom)y  with 
water. — KiL  To\.folaw(Uy  to  full ;  folussy 
a  fuller.  Serv.  valyati  (volutare),  to  roll 
about,  to  fiill  cloth.  Russ.  vaPy  a  roller, 
cylinder  ;  valel^y  a,  washing  beetle  ;  vai- 
yafy  to  roll,  to  throw  down,  to  full  cloth. 

*  Fulsome.  Distasteful,  loathsome, 
luscious. — B.    The  derivation  from  ON. 
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fulhay  to  show  disgust,  must  be  given  up, 
the  earlier  sense  of  the  word  being  simply 
fulfilling,  satisfying,  then  satiating,  cloy- 
ing, sickening. 

Thann  were  spacli  spices  spended  al  aboute 
Pulsomeli  at  tke/ul  to  eche  freke  theieinne,' 
And  the  wines  therwitb  wich  hem  best  liked. 
William  and  the  Werew.  1.  4324. 

Foxnadoes.  Our  pilchards  salted  and 
dried  in  the  smoke  are  so  called  in  Spain 
and  Italy. — B.  Transformed  by  the  salt- 
fish  dealers  into  Fairmaids. 

To  Fumble.  To  handle  a  thing  awk- 
wardly.— B.    See  Famble. 

Fume.      A   smoke   or   steam.     Lat. 

fumusj  smoke.     Hence  tofume^  to  chafe 

with  anger,  from  the  strong  breathing  of 

anger.    WalL  foumi  sain  pip^  to  smoke 

without  pipe,  to  be  out  of  temper. 

♦  Fun.    Sport,  game ;  to  fun,  to  cheat, 

deceive. — HaL     OE.  fon,  Sw.  fane.  Da. 

dial  j^'i^if,  a  fool.     Tofon,  to  make  a  fool 

of,  to  make  game  of.    '  Soyn  shalle  we 

/on  hym.' — Towneley  Myst,  p.  94.    ON. 

fdna,  to  behave  foolishly ;  Sw.  ^\2X,fanta, 

fjanta,  to  play,  sport,  joke.    The  same 

connection  of  ideas  is  seen  in  Fr.  fol, 

foolish  ;  folatre,  sportive.    The  court  fool 

and  jester  was  the  same  person. 

-funct.— Function.  \JaX,fungor,func- 
tus,  to  discharge,  fulfil  an  office,  commis- 
sion, &C.  Defunctus  vitd,  having  done 
with  life,  dead. 

Fundamental.  —  Fund.  See  To 
Found. 

FuneraL  Vsi\„  funus,funeris,  a  dead 
body,  the  rites  of  burial. 

Funk.  I.  A  strong  rank  smell  as  that 
of  tobacco. — B.  Properly  an  exhalation. 
Lang.ySir^f,  smoke.— Diet  Castr.  Rouchi, 
funquer,  WalL  funki,  funker,  to  smoke, 
funqturon  (fumeron),  imperfectly  burnt 
charcoal.  Hence  the  metaphorical  sense 
of  perturbation,  fright.  In  de  fonk  ziin 
(to  be  in  a  funk),  in  perturbatione  esse. — 
KiL  '  Si  commen^a  a  sot  fumer  (began 
to  be  disturbed),  et  couleur  changier,  et 
se  douta  de,'  &c. — c.  nouv.  nouv.  xli. 

2.  Touchwood  —  Hal.  Properly  a 
spark,  in  the  same  way  that  spunk  is  used 
both  for  spark  and  touchwood.  Funke, 
or  lytylle  tyre,  igniculus. — Pr.  Pm.  Du. 
voncke,  a  spark ;  voncke,  vonck-hout, 
touchwood,  tinder. 

0,funke,  Bay.flunken,  a  spaLrk,funMny 
to  spaxlde,homJiunkernJiink£rnJimJlt€ny 
to  glitter. 

Funnel,  i.  An  implement  for  pouring 
liquids  into  a  narrow  orifice.  Lat.  infun- 
dibulum,  Limousin  enfounil^  'BxtLjlaunil^ 
ixQVCifundere^  to  pour. 
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*  2.  A  chimney-pipe,  from  the  resem- 
blance to  a  funnel  for  pouring.  It  is  re- 
markable that  tunnel  also  is  used  in  the 
two  senses.  Tonnell,  to  fill  wine  with, 
antonnoir.  Tonnell  of  a  chymney,  tuyau. 
— Palsgr. 

Fur.  The  proper  meaning  of  the  word 
is  lining,  and  then  the  woolly  skins  of 
animals  used  for  lining  clothes,  the  coat- 
ing of  planks  with  which  the  side  of  a 
ship  is  lined,  &c.  It  is  a  contracted  form 
from  fodder,  which  in  all  the  languages 
of  the  Gothic  stock  is  used  in  the  double 
sense  of  food,  and  case  or  lining.  To 
fodder  a  garment,  to  line  it  with  cloth  or 
skins. — ^Junius.  Goth,  fddr,  a  sheath, 
OHG.  fuotar,  a  sheath,  and  fodder  for 
cattle ;  om.fddr,  sheath,  lining ;  Du.  voe- 
der,  fodder,  sheath,  lining,  mr;  voeyer, 
fodder,  lining.— Kil.  So  in  the  Romance 
languages.  It  fodero,  fodder,  sheath,  lin- 
hig ;  S^,forro,  lining,  sheathing. 

The  difficulty  is  to  connect  the  two 
meanings  by  a  natural  transition.  Florio 
regards  the  sense  of  victuals  as  the  figur- 
ative one.  *  Fodere,  by  metaphor  used 
among  soldiers  for  victuab  or  provant, 
serving  as  it  were  for  a  lining  for  their 
bodies.'  The  same  figure  occurs  in  the 
old  song  : 

'  Then  line  your  worn  doublet  with  ale,  Gaffitr 
Gray.' 

Uuifodeler  in  the  sense  of  victuals  is  un- 
doubtedly connected  yiiihfood,  while  phi- 
lologists are  quite  at  a  loss  ^for  any  de- 
rivation of  the  word  in  the  sense  of  a 
sheath ;  and  the  act  of  putting  food  into 
the  stomach  might  be  taken  as  the  type 
of  stowing  away,  placing  within  a  recep- 
tacle. Yx,fourrer,  to  put,  thrust,  or  throw 
into,  to  lodge  in,  or  hide  within  a  hollow 
thing,  hence  to  case,  to  sheath,  to  fiir.— 
Cot. 

*  Furbelow.  Yx.falbalas^  Sy^farfaldy 
2l  flounce.  Lyonnese  farbeta,  fringe, 
flounce,  rag ;  farbelousa,  woman  in  rags, 
beggar.  The  meaning  seems  to  be  some- 
thing flapping  to  and  fro.  Central  Fr. 
friboleTy  oarivoler,  to  flutter ;  des  rubans 
barivolants  ;  une  robe  qui  barivole.  It 
farfalla,  a  butterfly,  from  its  fluttering 
flight. 

To  Furbish.  Fr.  fourbir^  It.  forHrt, 
to  frub,  furbish,  burnish. — FL    Sec  Frub. 

To  Furl.  A}soiofarthel—B,\fartkil' 
ling  lines,  the  lines  used  in  furling.  From 
tying  up  the  sails  in  a  fardel,  or  truss. 
Tx.fardeler,  to  truss,  or  pack  up.  The 
¥x,  fresler,  to  furl,  may  be  taken  back 
again  from  iLfitrL 
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Tuilcmg,  A  furrow-long^  the  length 
of  a  furrow. 

Forlougr^  Leave  of  absence  given 
to  a  soldier.  Du.  verlofy  leave,  permis- 
sion. 

Fumace.  Fr.  foumaise^  It  fomace^ 
l2X,/umusy  an  oven. 

To  Fomiali.  It /omiref  to  store  with, 
provide  unto,  finish. — FL  Fr.  enfouriier^ 
to  set  in  an  oven,  to  begin,  set  m  hand, 
set  on  work ;  parfoumiry  to  perform,  ac- 
complish, fulnl,  also  to  supply,  furnish, 
make  up. — Cot.  The  thorough  baking 
of  the  loaf  would  thus  seem  to  afford  the 
type  from  whence  fomire  ac(juires  the 
sense  of  finishing  or  completmg.  LaL 
fumttSy  an  oven.  Ordine  est  qe  leo  tur- 
ters  ne  dussent  nul  payn  blaunk  fayre 
Tn^fumire, — Complaint  of  bakers  of  white 
bread,  15  £d«  IL  Lib.  Alb.  2,  413. 

Purrow.  As.  furh,  G.  fitrdUy  Lat. 
Porca. 

Furae.  Properly  yfrj,  from  the  prickly 
leaves  common  to  the  two  kinds  of  plant. 
Fyrrysy  or  quicc-tree,  or  gorstys-tree,  rus- 
cus.  Fyrej  sharp  brush  {j^rre,  whyn),  sali- 
nnca. — Pr.  Pm.  Brosse,  browzings  for 
deer,  2\so  fur-hushes, — Fl. 

To  Fuse.  -Aue.  Lat.  fundOy  Jusum, 
to  pour,  and  thence  to  cast  metal  £. 
fus€y  to  melt  metal  for  casting,  to  melt 
or  render  liquid ;  injusiotiy  a  solution  in 
liquid ;  frojuss^  lavish,  pouring  out ;  con- 
JusioHy  a  pouring  together,  making  indis- 
tinct 

•  Fusee. — ^Foee.  From  Lat/«j«x,  a 
spindle.  It,  fuso,fusolOf  a  spindle  or  spool 
to  spin  witn,  also  the  shank  or  shaft  of 
anything,  as  of  a  dart  or  candlestick,  the 
shank  <?  the  leg,  middle  beam  or  post  of 
a  crane  or  a  tent,  axle  of  a  millstone  or 
of  a  wheel ;  Fr./useau,  a  spindle,  spool, 
bobbin,  axle  of  a  grindstone;  fusie^  a 
spindldfull  of  thread,  and  from  the  re- 
semblance of  foim,  the  fusee  or  conical 
wheel  round  which  the  cnain  winds  ;  the 
barrel  or  axletree  of  a  crane  (Cot.).  Fusie 
is  also  applied  to  certain  pipe-shaped 
hollows,  as  the  fistula  of  an  abscess,  the 
burrow  of  a  fox,  and  it  is  under  this 
aspect  that  the  term  is  applied  to  a  squib 
or  rocket,  a  cylindrical  case  filled  with 
wildfire.  Hence  the  fuse  or  fusee  of  a 
bombshell,  a  pipe  of  slow  bummg  powder 
used  to  ignite  the  charge.  It.  fusolare^ 
to  twirl  or  spin,  to  bore  ordnance  or 
wooden  pipes,  to  make  rockets  or  squibs. 
"-FL  Mod.Gr.  fwlcif,  fvoiyytwy  a  squib, 
cartridge,  rocket. 

FumI  oiL    A  fetid  oil  arising  from 
potato  spirit      G.    diaL    (Fallersleben) 
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fusselHyfisselHy  to  touch  lightly  with  the 
fingers  ;  Bav.  fusetriy  to  trifle,  dawdle, 
piddle,  work  hastily  and  ill  j  Tyrol  fus- 
Ureiyfuselwerky  bad,  useless  work  ;  fusel' 
obsty  poor,  small  fruit — Deutsch.  Mund- 
art  vol.  V.  Bav.  fusely  bad  brandy,  bad 
tobacco. 

Fusil.  Yx,fusily  It,  foctley  a  fire  steel 
for  a  tinder-box,  then  me  hammer  of  a 
fire-lock,  the  fire-lock  or  gun  itself.  From 
Mid. Lat  focus^  It  fuoco^  Fr.  feu^  fire. 
'  £  fu  de  kayloun  krt  fusil  U  fire-hiren)  :* 
the  steel  strikes  fire  from  flint — Bibels- 
worth. 

FuM.  S^viss  pffisen,  to  make  a  fizzing 
noise  like  wind  and  water  in  violent  mo- 
tion ;  aufpfuseUy  of  the  working  of  fer- 
mented liquors,  metaphorically  of  one 
breaking  out  in  a  passion.  S^,fi&Sy  stir ; 
gSra  mycketftdsy  to  make  a  great  stir ; 
fidska^  to  fuss,  to  bustle,  faire  I'affair^, 
Pempresstf,  ^re  inutilement  actif.  Dan. 
^vaX,  fioesseriy  occupation  with  trifles. 

Fustian.  It  fustagno^  Fr.  fustaine. 
Fusco-tincti,  fustanie, — Neccham.  Ac- 
cording to  Diez,  from  being  brought  from 
Fostat  or  Fossat  (Cairo)  in  Egypt. 

•  Tusty.  Fr.  fustey  a  cask,  fustS^ 
fusty,  tasting  of  the  cask,  smelling  of  the 
vessel  wherein  it  has  been  kept — Cot. 
*  I  mowlde  or  fust  as  come  or  brede 
doth,  je  moisis.' — Palsgr.  Then  as  it  is 
only  a  mouldy,  unclean  cask  which  gives 
a  taste  to  the  liquor  contained,  fiistVj 
mouldy  ;  to  fusty  to  grow  mouldy — *  the 
fustiest  that  ever  corrupted  in  such  an 
unswilled  hogshead.' — Milton.  *I  mowlde 
or  fiist  as  come  or  brede  doth,  je  moisis.' 
— Palsgr.  From  the  similarity  of  sound 
the  word  has  been  confounded  with  foisty 
from  a  totally  different  origin. 

-fate.  Lat;.  confutOy  to  put  to  silence, 
confute,  repress ;  refutOy  to  reject,  refuse, 
defeat  The  old  explanation  from  the 
figure  of  pouring  in  a  little  cold  water  to 
suppress  the  boiling  of  a  pot  is  not  satis- 
factory. A  ration^  foundation  may  be 
found  in  the  inter},  phuiyPAuy  or  fit y  ex- 
pressive of  contempt  and  rejection.  Phu ! 
in  malam  crucem. — Plant.  From  corre- 
sponding forms  of  the  intexj.  are  G.  anp- 
fuien,  to  cry  fie  on,  to  hoot — Kiittn. ; 
Du.  verfoeyefiy  despuere,  vilipendere,  con- 
temnere,  respuere — Kil. ;  N.  twioy  twittOy 
to  express  reprobation  by  the  interj.  twif 

Futile.  Lat.  futilis  (from  fundOy  to 
pour),  radically,  apt  to  spill,  leaky,  what 
IS  easily  spilt,  fragile,  and  met  ineffectual, 
light,  vain. 

Fattocks.  Not,  as  commonly  ex- 
plained, foot-hooksy  but  foot-stocks^   as 
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shown  in  Florio's  explanation  of  the 
Italian  term  :  standne^  the  upright  ribs 
of  the  inside  of  a  ship,  called  foot-stocks 
or  foot'Sticks, 

Fusz. — Fussy.  G.  pfuschen^  Swiss 
pfusen^Pfisen^  Y^fizZy  represent  the  sound 
of  water  flying  off  from  a  hot  surface,  of 
air  and  water  in  intimate  mixture  and 
commotion.  Hence  fuzz^  having  the 
nature  of  things  which  fizz,  a  frothy, 
spongy  mass,  a  confused  mixture  of  air 
and  water,  as  champagne  foaming  out  of 


GAD 

a  bottle.  Prussian  fossen^  fossem^  to 
fuzz  or  break  up  into  a  fiizz  or  spongy 
mass  of  filsmients.  Fuzzy  oxfozv  turnips 
{voose  raepen — KiL)  are  soft  and  spongy. 
A  fiizzy  outline  is  woolly  and  indistinct 
Metaphorically  to  fiizz  or  fuzzU  is  to 
confuse  the  head  with  drinlc,  to  muddle 
with  drink.  '  The  University  tro(»  dined 
with  the  Earl  of  Abingdon,  and  came 
back  well/«ir5^</.'— Wood  in  Todd.  See 
Fuddle. 


Gab. — Gabble.     Gabble  represents  a 

loud  importunate  chattering,  as  the  cry  of 

geese,  rapid  inarticulate  taltang. 

Forthwith  a  hideoos  gabbU  rises  loud 
Among  the  builders ;  each  to  other  calls, 
Not  understood,  till  hoarse,  and  all  in  rage, 
As  mocked  they  storm. — Milton. 

In  the  same  sense  are  used  gabber 
Qzm),  jabber,  gibber.  Then  oassin^  from 
the  frequentative  form  (which  in  imitative 
words  is  often  the  original)  we  have  gaby 
prating,  fluent  talking ;  the  gift  of  the  gab, 
the  gift  of  talking.  Gab  is  also  in  Sc. 
and  Dan.  the  mouth,  the  organ  of  speech. 
VoX^fba,  the  mouth. 

The  quotation  from  Milton  shows  the 
natural  transition  from  the  notion  of  talk- 
ing without  meaning  to  that  of  mockery, 
with  which  the  idea  of  delusion  and  lying 
is  closely  connected.  Du.  gabberen,  to 
joke,  to  trifle. — KiL  ON.  gMa,  It.  gab- 
barey  Fr.  gaber^  OE.  gaby  to  mock,  cheat, 
lie. 

CkkbeL— Gavel. — Gale.  GabelySLrenty 
custom,  or  duty. — B.  It  gabellay  a  cus- 
tom or  imposition  on  gooos  ;  Fr.  gabelle, 
any  kind  of  impost,  but  especially  applied 
to  the  duty  on  salt  AS.  gafol,  gafel,  tax, 
tribute,  rent    Mid.  Lat  gabulum,  gabluMy 

f»»/jrM, rent, tax.  'Oxford.  Hsecurbsred- 
ebat  pro  theolonio  et  gablo  regi,  &c.' — 
Doomsday  in  Due.  *  Villam — et  totum 
gaulum  ejusdem  vilke.' — Charta  Philippi 
Com.  Flandr.,  A.D.  1176.  liYi'tgavelUr va 
the  forest  of  Dean  is  the  officer  whose 
business  is  to  collect  the  mining  dues.  The 
primary  sense  is  doubtless  rent  paid  for 
the  tenure  of  land.  Gael  gabh,  take,  re- 
ceive, seize,  hold,  whence  gaJbhaily  seizing, 
taking,  a  lease,  a  tenure. — Armstrong. 
w.  gafael^  a  hold,  gripe,  grasp.  As  the 
Gael,  bh  is  often  silent,  gabhail  becomes 


gale,  still  used  for  the  taking  of  a  mine  in 
the  West  of  England.  To  gale  a  mine, 
to  acquire  the  right  of  working  it — Hal. ; 
and  gale  is  the  common  word  in  Ireland 
for  a  payment  of  rent,  or  for  the  rent  due 
at  a  certain  term. 

Gaberdine.  A  shepherd's  coarse  frock 
or  coat — B.  Yx,galvardiney  galUverditu 
(Pat  de  Champ.),  It  gavardina,  Sp. 
gabardina. 

Gabion.  A  large  basket  used  in  forti- 
fication. It.  gabbiay  a  cage  ;  gabbume,  a 
great  cage  or  gabion.    See  GaoL 

Gable.  Goth,  gibla,  a  pinnacle ;  OHG. 
gibiliy  gipiliy  front,  head,  top ;  G.  giebel, 
the  ridge  or  pointed  end  of  a  house ;  ON. 
gafly  the  shaip  end  of  a  thing,  as  the  prow 
and  poop  of  a  boat,  gable  of  a  house. — 
Gudm.    Da.  gavly  gable. 

The  origin  is  probably  preserved  in 
Gael,  goby  a  beak,  whence  Manx  gibbagh^ 
sharp-pointed ;  Pol.  dziob^  a  beaiky  dziob- 
ady  to  peck. 

Gkkby.  A  simpleton,  one  who  gapes 
and  stares  with  wonder.  Da.  gabe,  to 
gape,  gabe  paoy  to  stare  at.  N.  gapa^  to 
gape,  to  stare,  ^<7/,  a  simpleton*  So  Fr. 
badaulty  a  foo^  dolt,  ass,  from  the  old 
form  badare,  to  gape,  to  stare.  Bret. 
genouy  the  mouth ;  genaouiy  to  op^n  the 
mouth  like  an  idiot,  to  behave  like  a  fooL 
E.  dial,  to  gauve,  to  stare ;  gauvyy  a 
dunce ;  gauvisoHy  a  young  simpleton ; 
gaupy  to  gape  or  stare,  gaups^  a  simple- 
toiL — HaL 

Gad.  — Goad.— Gadfly. >- To  Gad 
Gady  a  rod  for  fishing  or  measuring,  nole, 
tall  slender  person. — Hal.  'A  gadde  or 
whip.'— Baret's  Alv.  Goody  an  ell  En^ish. 
— B.  Goth,  gazdy  OHG.  garty  stimulus ; 
gardea,  a  rcKl,  sceptre;  gertun^  virgis, 
flagellis. — Graff. 


GAFF 

The  loss  of  the  r  in  gad  and  goad 
(which  differ  onl^  in  the  more  or  less 
broad  pronunciation  of  the  vowel)  con- 
ceals tlie  fundamental  identity  of  the 
word  with  G.  gertt  and  E.  yard.  The 
primitive  meaning  is  a  rod  or  switch, 
probably  from  the  sound  of  a  blow  with 
such  an  implement  See  Gird.  Then, 
as  a  cut  with  a  flexible  rod,  or  prick  with 
a  pointed  one,  are  equally  efficient  in 
urging  an  animal  forwards,  the  name  is 
extended  to  the  implement  used  for  either 
purpose,  and  a  goad  is  the  pointed  rod 
used  in  driving  bullocks.  A  fhrther  step 
in  abstraction  gives  N.  gadd^  a  prick,  or 
sharp  pointy  Da.  diaL  gadd^  a  prickle, 
thorn  of  a  tree,  sting  of  an  insect  Hence 
%.  gadfly^  the  fly  ^^X^oads  or  stings  the 
catde,  and  thence  agam  the  verb  to  gady 
to  go  restlessly  about,  as  cattle  flying 
from  the  attack  of  the  gadfly. 

A  fierce  load  buzzing  breeze,  thdr  stings  draw 

blood. 
And  drive  the  cattle  gadding  throagh  the  Wood. 

Dryden. 

So  from  It  asilo^  assillo,  a  gadfly,  a  goad, 
assilare^  to  be  bitten  with  a  horsefly,  to 
kap  and  skip  as  an  ox  or  a  horse  bitten 
by  flies,  to  be  wild  or  raging. — FL 

GalC— Ottffle.  These  terms  and  their 
equivalents  in  the  related  languages  are 
applied  to  different  kinds  of  hooked  or 
fonced  instruments,  which  are  classed 
under  a  common  name  from  their  apti- 
tude in  seizing  or  holding  fast  The 
origin  is  preserved  in  Gael,  gabk,  take, 
seize,  whence  gabhlach,  forkra ;  gobhar^ 
a  fork,  a  prop  ;  Ir.  gobklog,  a  hay  fork, 
a  forked  support  for  a  house.  W.  gafaely 
a  hdd,  gripe,  grasp ;  gtfi^  a  fork ;  gaflach^ 
a  fork,  a  lance.  Lang,  gafa^  to  take,  to 
^^  >  S^A  fS^^y  profit,  also  a  hook.  Sp. 
K^foTy  to  hook ;  gafa^  the  gaffle  or  hooked 
lever  by  which  a  crossbow  was  drawn  up, 
hooks  for  lowering  casks.  Dan.  gaffely 
a  fork,  and  nautically  the  gaff  or  prop 
used  in  extending  the  upper  comer  of  a 
fore-and-aft  sail,  originally  doubtless  pro- 
vided with  a  fork  at  the  lower  end,  with 
which  it  embraced  and  slid  on  the  mast 
Gaffiiy  a  dung-fork. — Hal.  G.  gabely  a 
fork ;  JUisch'gabely  a  flesh-fork,  flesh- 
hooV'tgabe/M  der  weinreben,  the  ten- 
<irils  oTvines  by  which  they  lay  hold  of 
the  support ;  gadel-OKktr,  a  cramp-iron 
in  ardiitecture.  Lith.  kabe,  kabele,  a 
^k ;  kablysj  a  hook,  snag,  crooked 
fork 

*Galfer.--Oammer.  A  designation  of 
elderly  people  in  humble  life.  From 
i^^ndfiuker^  grandmothcry  cut  down  in 
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the  W.  of  E.  Xogram/er,grammer. — ^Jen- 
nings. The  Fris.  Yi^sjaer  for  father. — 
Outzen.  Fin.  fari  (from  the  Norse), 
father,  grandfather,  venerable  old  man. 
N.  moir,  moTy  moiy  mother;  gummoTy 
gumtneTy  gumnuiy  grandmother. 

Oag.  The  inarticulate  noises  made  by 
one  endeavouring  to  speak,  while  suf- 
fering impediments  either  frohi  the  im- 
perfection of  his  own  organs  or  from 
external  violence,  are  represented  by  the 
syllables  gagy  gag,  Swiss  gaggeny  gagseny 
to  stutter,  speak  in  an  incoherent  man- 
ner ;  Bret  gagHy  gagouUiy  to  stutter,  gab- 
ble ;  Gael  gagacky  stuttering.  E.  gag  is 
to  cause  one  to  make  inarticulate  guttural 
noises,  either  by  stopping  the  mouth  or 
external  pressure.  Gaggyny  to  streyne 
by  the  throte,  suffoco. — Pr.  Pm.    Banff. 

^^^S^  S^^^^^y  ^o  make  a  noise  in  the 
throat  as  if  choking. 

Oage.    Gr.  gagty  a  pledge.    See  Wage. 

Gagr-tooth.  A  projecting  tooth. — Hal. 
ON.  gagr^  prominent     See  Goggle. 

Qail-olear.  —  Gyle-tub.  Gail-cleary 
gail-faty  a  wort-tub ;  /piile  (of  ale  or  beer), 
a  brewing. — B.  Gatl-dishy  a  vessel  used 
in  brewing ;  gyle-tuby  the  vessel  in  which 
the  ale  is  worked.  N.  gily  ale  in  a  state 
of  fermentation  ;  gil-kar,  gil-saay  the  tub 
in  which  the  wort  ferments.  Du.gAtj'ieHy 
to  boil,  to  effervesce  ;  gyiy  g^l-biety  beer 
in  which  the  fermentation  is  going  on. 
T*  bier  staat  in^t  gijly  the  beer  ferments. 
— Halma. 

Gain.  i.  It  guadagnarty  to  gain  ; 
Vroy.guazanhygaxanhygaanhy  gain,  pro- 
fit ;  OFr.  ^aagnery  Fr.  gagnery  to  gain. 

The  pnmary  meaning  of  the  word 
seems  to  be  labour,  from  whence  to  the 
idea  of  gain  the  transition  is  obvious,  ia 
accordance  with  the  primeval  warning,. 
In  the  sweat  of  thy  brow  thou  shalt  gain 
thy  bread.  OFr.  gaagnery  to  till  the 
ground,  labour  in  one's  calling. — Roque- 
fort. Gaigneury  a  husbandman,  labourer. 
—  Cot.  In  the  same  way  N.  vinnay  to 
labour,  and  also  to  win  or  gain.  Walach. 
loucrarey  to  work,  do,  complete ;  loucrouy 
labour,  work,  thing ;  Lat.  lucrumy  gain. 

The  ultimate  origin  of  the  word  is  to 
be  found  in  the  biblical  metaphor  by 
which  children  are  compared  to  branches. 
Gael.  gaSy  a  bough,  a  young  boy ;  gasauy 
a  little  branch,  young  man.  Then,  as  in 
the  case  of  Lat  puery  we  pass  from  the 
sense  of  boy  to  that  of  servant.  W.  gwas^ 
gwasaUy  a  youth,  a  servant,  gwasan- 
aethy  service  ;  Bret  gwaSy  a  man,  vassal, 
servant ;  Prov.  guazauy  a  vassal,  guasan- 
dory  a  cultivator. 
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A  singrular  agreement  is  seen  between 
the  Prov.  forms  and  Turk.  gasanj\  kazanj^ 
gain,  profit,  earnings ;  gazanmek^  kazan- 
tmkj  to  gain,  to  earn.  The  puzzle  is  aug- 
mented by  the  on.  gagn^  gsiin*  pront, 
victory  ;  at  gagna^  gagnaZj  to  pront,  to 
avail,  which  must  be  traced  to  a  totally 
different  origin  from  Fr.  gagnef^,  notwith- 
standing the  striking  identity  both  in 
form  and  meaning. 

GaixL  2.  Gain  (in  composition)  is  G. 
gegen,  against,  ON.  gegn,  gagn,  against, 
through  ;  in  composition,  thoroughly,  as 
well  as  opposite,  opposed  to  ;  Dan.  gien^ 
Sw.  gen^  g^in,  in  return  ;  Bret  gin^  oppo- 
site ;  ann  tu  gin^  the  opposite  side ;  gin- 
oucK-giHy  directly  opposite,  explaining  the 
reduplicate  form  of  G.  gegen^  N.  gegn^  E. 
gain. 

The  sense  of  opposite  readily  melts  into 
that  of  direct,  immediate,  as  the  object 
opposite  is  that  with  which  we  are  in  im- 
mediate contact  Hence  Sw.  gen^  gin^ 
direct,  short ;  genaste  wdgen^  the  shortest 
way,  E.  dial,  the  gainest  way.  Sw.  genast, 
directly,  immediately ;  gent  emot,  gent 
Sfwer,  over  against,  directly  opposite ; 
genwdgy  Dan.  gienvei,  a  short  cut,  way 
leading  directly  through  any  intervening 
obstacle,  whence  may  be  explained  the 
sense  of  through,  belonging  to  ON.  gagn^ 

It  is  dimcult  to  separate  the  fore- 
going from  Du.  ghene^  yon ;  ghender^ 
ghifuUVy  yonder ;  ginds^  out  there,  by 
which  the  attention  of  the  hearer  is  di- 
rected to  a  certain  object  The  speaker 
pronounces  a  word  si^ifyin^  '  opposite,' 
^  before  your  eyes,'  while  he  indicates  the 
object  intended  by  a  bodily  gesture,  as. 
gean^  geon,  gain  (in  composition),  again  ; 
geondy  through,  over,  as  far  as,  beyond. 
Geond  to  tnam  stanty  up  to  the  stone. 
aider  and  geondy  hither  and  thither. 
Geond  feowertig  daga,  after  forty  day& 
Framgeondan  say  from  beyond  sea. 
The  effect  of  the  syllable  geon  i&  to  indi- 
cate a  position  in  time  or  space,  separated 
from  the  speaker  by  an  interval  of  forty 
days,  an  expanse  of  sea,  &c. 

Gain.   3.    Oainly.     Sc.  to  g^ne^  or 

gainy  to  belong  to,  to  last,  to  suffice  ;  to 

be  fit  or  suitable. 

For  I  brought  as  much  white  monie 

Mgane  my  men  and  me. — Border  Minstrelsy. 

The  coat  does  na  gane  him,  does  not  fit 
him.    Xganand  price,  a  fit  or  becoming 

firice.  Sainy  ganey  fit,  useful,  direct. — 
am.  Gain  applied  to  things,  is  conve- 
nient ;  to  persons,  active,  expert ;  to  a 
way,  short — Ray.    Gainly  in  like  senses 
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is  out  of  use,  but  we  still  have  UHgabifyy 
awkward,  unhandy. 

The  immediate  origin  is  ON.  Ftf^n,  con- 
venient, suitable,  gejpuiy  property  to  meet, 
then  to  answer,  to  fit,  to  suit.  N.  gjegnoy 
to  meet,  to  set  oneself  against,  turn  one 
back,  also  to  be  fitting  or  suitable.  Datta 
kann  ikje  gjegnay  that  will  not  do,  will 
not  answer. — ^Aasen. 

Oait.    See  Gate. 

Gaiter.  Fr.  guestrty  guitre;  Bret 
gweltreny  geltren. 

Gala.— Begale.  It  far  galoy  to  be 
merry,  to  eat  and  drink  well ;  re^alarey  to 
feast,  or  entertain  ;  vestirse  di  galOy  to 
dress  fine  and  gay ;  galay  ornament, 
finery,  dress.  Sp.  dia  di  galOy  a  court 
day,  holiday.  OFr.  gaUy  good  cheer, 
jollity ;  galery  to  lead  a  joyous  life.— 
Roquef. 

The  origin  is  the  metaphor  by  which  a 
person  in  a  state  of  enjoyment  is  com- 
pared to  one  swimming  in  an  abtmdance 
of  good  things,  of  which  he  can  take  at 
pleasure. 

I  bathed  still  in  hliss,  I  led  a  lozdly  life. 

Gasooi^ne. 

Long  thus  he  lived,  slumbering  in  sweet  delight 
BatUng  in  liquid  joys  his  melted  sprite. 

Spenser,  Britain's  Ida. 

Copenhagen  is  represented  in  the  Danish 
papers  as  swimming  in  a  flood  of  deligbt,— 
Times,  Sept  9,  1865. 

It.  guaszare,  to  wade,  dabble,  plash  ;  by 
met.  to  lavish  in  good  cheer  ;  guazzettarey 
to  wallow  in  good  chear,  to  love  to  fare 
daintily.-rFL 

Now  It  gala  signifies  a  bubble  (see 
Gall) ;  andare  a  galay  galarey  galieggiare, 
to  float ;  galleggiare  nel  giubiloy  as  Fr. 
nager  dans  lajoiey  to  give  oneself  up  to 
pleasure.  So  also  dim.  galluxzay  gal- 
lozzo^  2l  yfBXsxhvibhl^  galluzzarey  to  neat 
as  a  bubble,  to  be  in  a  high  state  of  en- 
joyment By  this  not  very  obvious  train 
of  thought,  gala,  a  bubble,  is  taken  as  the 
type  of  festivity  and  enjoyment 

Gkdajy.  Gr.  yaXa.  yAkuKTOQy  milk,  ya- 
XaliaQ  icvcXoc,  Lat.  gcuaxiaSy  the  roiUcy 
warv. 

Gale.  Sc.  gale-mndy  gall-wind,  a 
gale,  strong  wind. — ^J  am.  I^m  N.  gaU^y 
angry,  mad,  raging.  Ein  gaUn  storm, 
eitgale  very  a  furious  storm. 

The  orieinal  figure  may  perhaps  be  be- 
witched, foul  weaUier  got  up  by  witch- 
craft, from  ON.  galay  to  sing,  at  gala  gal' 
dra,  to  recite  charms ;  galinny  bewitched, 
beside  oneself,  ma(L  Galdry  charms, 
witchcraft,  is  a  derivative  from  the  same 
root,  properly  signifying  song,  as  shown 
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in  hanagaldr^  cockcrow.    Hence  galdra- 
hriS^  stonn  brought  on  by  witchcraft 
To  Oale.    To  cry,  make  an  outcry. 

Now  tdHth  forth  and  let  the  sompnour^a/p. 

Chaucer. 

ON.  gala,  to  sing,  to  crow,  exhibits  the 
origin  of  Lat  gailusj  z,  cock,  as  well  as  of 
nightingale^  the  bird  that  sings  by  night. 
Dan.  hanegal^  cock-crow. 

OalL  I.  AS.  gealla^  from  the  yellow 
colour.  G.  galle^  gall ;  gelb^  vellow ;  PoL 
zol^^  gall ;  zoltyy  yellow  ;  zolcUy  to  make 
yellow  ;  Bohem.  iluiy  gall ;  iluty^  yellow. 
Perhaps  however  the  derivation  may  run 
in  the  opposite  direction,  as  \aX,fUlims^ 
yellow,  seems  derived  {rovafiiy  gaU. 

OalL  2.— Wind-galL— Oall-nut.  o. 
gall-apfel^  an  oak-apple,  the  light,  round, 
nut-like  excrescence  produced  by  insects 
on  different  kinds  of  oak,  and  used  for 
inky  or  in  dyeing. 

It.  gala^  SSf^^  gailosza^  gallunza^  an 
oak-galL  The  original  meaning  is  a 
bubble,  from  the  guggling  sound  of  boil- 
ing or  bubbling  water.  This  sound  is  re- 
presented in  Piedmontese  hy  gogaloy  as 
m  E.  hy  guggle;  go^ala^  the  bubbling  up 
of  boiling  water,  or  smiply  a  water-bubble. 
— Zalli.  Valencian,  bull  d  galls,  it  boils 
in  bubbles. — Dozy.  Arab,  gold,  to  boiL 
GaeL  goil,  to  boil ;  Sc.  guller,  or  duller, 
for  the  gurgling  sound  of  water  rushing 
through  a  confined  opening,  belong  to  the 
same  imitative  class.  The  It.  diminu- 
tives ^alluzza,  gallozza,  are  commonly 
used  m  the  sense  of  a  water-bubble,  but 
the  simple  fonn  of  the  noun  is  used  in  the 
same  sense  in  the  expression  andare  a 
gala,  stare  a  gala,  to  float  on  the  water. 

Then,  as  in  other  cases,  where  a  bubble 
is  taken  as  the  type  of  globular  forai,  the 
designation  is  transferred  to  a  ball,  round 
lump,  and  especially  to  an  oak-gall,  from 
its  singular  lightness,  floating  on  the 
water  lUce  a  bubble.  PoL  giUa,  galeczka, 
galka,  a  ball;  galka  muszkatalowa,  a 
nutmeg ;  galas,  a  gall-nut ;  Bohem. 
halka,  a  knob,  dubowa  halka,  an  oak-gall 
{dubowa,  oak) ;  Lith.  galwa,  head,  boll 
of  flax,  &c.,  the  dim.  of  which,  galwuze, 
is  nearly  identical  with  It.  galluzza, 
Russ.  galushka,  a  dumpling,  lump  of 
meal ;  Walach.  galka,  a  gland,  kernel  in 
the  throat  Sp.  galla,  agalla,  oak-^dl, 
gland  in  the  throat,  wind-gall,  or  eh^tic 
tumour  in  a  horse's  leg. 

OaU.  3.  To  gall,  to  make  a  sore 
place,  to  rub  off  the  skin.  Fr.  galler,  to 
|;all,  fret,  itch,  also  to  rub,  scratch  where 
It  kcheth  ;  galle,  an  itching  of  the  skin, 

dry  scab  or  scurf.— Cot.  It.  ^<7//iii,  mange,  \galho,  Sp.  gajo,  a  branch,  shooti  '  Tfie 
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scab.  In  w.  gwall,  ON.  galli,  the  word 
has  the  more  general  sense  of  a  fault  or 
imperfection ;  galladr,  having  some  fault ; 
Sw.  galen,  faulty,  bad,  wrong.  Ratt  eller 
^alet,  right  or  wrong.  Dan.  gal,  wrong, 
lU,  and  provincially  sore.  Min  fader  gal, 
my  foot  is  galled  or  sore.  E.  dial,  gtul,  a 
fault  or  imperfection,  spring,  or  wet  place 
in  a  field,  bare  place  in  a  crop,  a  sore 
place. — HaL 

As  under  Bale  we  ventured  the  sug- 
gestion that  a  boil  or  botch  (ON.  bola,  a 
bubble,  blister,  boil)  was  taken  as  the 
type  of  bodily  illness,  and  thence  of  suf- 
fering and  evil  in  general,  so  the  possi- 
bility of  a  like  origin  for  gall  in  the  sense 
of  evil  may  be  supported  by  the  Piedm. 
gofrala,  a  bubble,  gogala,  gola,  a  bump 
raised  by  a  blow,  often  comounded  with 
a  boil  or  blain. 

Gallant.  This  word  is  used  mainly  in 
two  senses,  ist,  with  the  accent  on  the 
first  syllable,  showy  in  dress,  spirited, 
brave  in  action,  and  2nd,  with  the  accent 
on  the  second  syllable,  attentive  to  wo- 
men. They  may  perhaps  have  different 
origins. 

The  first  of  these  senses  is  undoubtedly 
from  It  galano.  quaint  and  gay  in  clothes, 
brave  and  gallant  in  new  fashions  and 
bravery;  galanle,  brave,  handsome, 
quaint,  comely,  gallant  to  the  sight— FL 
Gallaunl,^  manfresh  in  apparel — Palsgr. 
in  Way.  The  origin  is  gala,  a  state  of 
festivity  or  enjoyment,  of  which  the  deriv- 
ative kalano  would  naturally  be  applied 
as  well  to  the  gayness  of  apparel  as  to  the 
high  spirits  characteristic  of  festivity. 
It  will  be  observed  that  brave  was  for- 
merly used  in  the  sense  of  handsomeness 
of  dress,  though  now,  like  ^^Am/,  applied 
to  spirited  action. 

As  a  person  courting  a  woman  is  natur- 
ally attentive  to  dress,  the  second  of  the 
senses  above  mentioned  may  be  an  inci- 
dental application  of  the  first  Sp.galdn, 
gay,  neat,  well-dressed,  lively,  courtly, 
especially  with  respect  to  ladies,  a  gen- 
tleman in  full  dress,  courtier,  lover,  wooer. 
It  is  possible  however  that  the  double 
form  of  the  It.  galdno  and  f^anU  may 
arise  from  confusion  of  a  different  word, 
the  equivalent  of  Sc.  callan^  callant,  a 
youth. 

And  dk  one  hundreth  foUowis  redy  boun 
Of  young  ^allandis  with  purpura  cresds  rede, 
Thare  guun  gcre  made  glittering  evexy  stede. 

D.V. 

Gael  gallon,  a  branch,  a  youth,  tall  or 
handsome  young  man.     PoL  galffz,  Ptg. 
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designation  of  a  youth  on  the  same  prin- 
ciple from  comparison  to  a  branch  is  also 
seen  in  Gael,  ogan^  a  branch  or  twig,  a 
young  man ;  gasy  a  stalk,  bough,  boy. 
See  Gain.        « 

Gkdlery.  The  ordinary  E.  sense  of  a 
balcony  or  upper  stage  within  an  apart- 
ment, a  place  where  the  occupier  is  de- 
fended by  rails  from  falling,  seems  the 
original  one.  Lang.  galarU^  the  rails  of 
a  staircase,  balustrade  or  parapet,  terrace 
before  a  house.  As  access  to  the  differ- 
ent apartments  of  a  house  was  commonly 
given  by  a  passage  thus  constructed,  the 
term  was  transferred  to  any  passage  or 
long  apartment. 

Sw.  galler,  lattice,  balustrade  ;  galler- 
flnstTy  a  lattice  window,  jalousie,  blind. 
Possibly  from  an  equivalent  of  Gael. 
gallan^  Ptg.  galho^  a  branch,  rod,  shoot 

Otolley.  ON.  gaileyda^  OSw.  galeida, 
galeja^  Mid.Lat.  galeida^  go^^a,  It.  gal- 
lera^  a  galley ;  galleone^  a  galleon  or 
great  gaUey  ;  galleoUay  a  handsome  big 
galley—  FL,  a  galliot 

Gadleys  are  explained  by  William  of 
Tyre  naves  rostratcB,  and  Dan.  gallion 
is  the  beak  of  a  ship.  Lith.  gala^  end, 
point,  tip. 

Galliard. — Qoliard.  Fr.  gaillardy 
lusty,  frolick,  jocund,  gamesome,  also 
rash,  or  somewhat  indiscreet  by  too  much 
jollity. — Cot  The  primary  type  of  jollity 
is  eating  and  drinking,  an  idea  expressed 
in  caricature  by  a  representation  of  the 
sound  of  liquor  pouring  down  the  throat. 
Swiss  gudeln,  guddeln^  godeln^  to  shake 
liquids  in  a  vessel ;  giuultty  guderrij  gut- 
tern,  gutzelHy  to  guggle  or  pour  out  of  a 
narrow-necked  vessel  with  a  gurgling 
noise.  Hence  Fr.  gadailUr^  It  gozzavi- 
gltare,  to  guzzle,  tipple,  to  make  good 
cheer.  In  the  same  way  from  the  same 
sound,  as  represented  by  Piedm.  gogala, 
bubble,  boiling  of  water,  E.  gugek^  is  pro- 
duced Swiss  euggeln^  to  tipple  ;  frblich 
und  gogei—Mns  Sachs ;  Fr.  gogailUy 
meirymaking,  frolic ;  faire  gogailUy  to 
make  merry,  to  drink  merrily.  From  the 
former  half  of  this  word  is  iormed  gogues, 
jollity  ;  itre  en  ses  gogues,  to  be  frolick, 
lusty,  in  a  merry  mood  ;  goguer,  gogayer^ 
to  nukke  good  cheer,  take  his  pleasure  ; 
while  the  latter  half  seems  to  give  rise  to 
the  term  gai//ardf  one  making  merry,  en- 
joying himself,  a  good  fellow. 

The  word  is  closely  allied  in  form  and 
meaning  with  the  OE.  go/iard,  a  loose 
companion,  from  Fr.  goulard^  goliard^  a 
gully-gut,  greedy  feeder — Cot. ;  bouffon, 
glouton,  mauvais  sujet ;  goulardise^  rail- 
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lerie,  plaisanterie — Roquef.  ;  gauluj  glut- 
tonous; gouUe^  a  mouthful;  Lat  gula^ 
the  throat,  gluttony ;  gulo^  a  glutton  ;  all 
originally  from  the  sound  of  liquid  pour- 
ing down  the  throat.  See  Gala,  where 
the  idea  of  merrymaking  is  deduced  from 
the  same  radical  in^age  by  a  different 
figure. 

Galligaskins.  Yx,  Greguesqu€yQK^\ 
ckausses  d  la  Garguesque^  gregs  or  gallo- 
gaskins ;  greguesques^  slops,  gregs,  gallo- 
gascoines,  venitians  ;  gregues^  wide  slops, 
gallogascoins,  great  Gascon  or  Spanish 
hose. — Cot  'Die  reference  to  Gascon  is 
a  piece  of  mistaken  etymology.  The 
word  is  simply  a  corruption  of  Greguei- 
gues,  Grecians.  Greguesque,  gaiguesque, 
gadguesque,  galligaskes. 

dFallimaimy.  Fr.  galUmafriey  a 
hodge-podge,  dish  made  of  remnants 
chopped  up.  Probably  lengthened  out 
from  a  form  like  glamafriey  or  glamfrity 
representing  a  confused  soimd,  analo- 
gous to  Sa  clamj£tmfly,  nonsensical  talk, 
trumpery,  tag-rag-and-bobtaiL  Gael 
glanty  bawl,  cry  out ;  glamairtachdy  con- 
tinued babbling,  making  a  noise  ;  clam- 
raSy  clamkras,  brawling. 

Gallinaiceoufl.    Lat  gallmoy  a  hen. 

Gallipot.  —  Oalley-tila.  Du.  gley, 
clay;  gley^ty  earthen  pot,  vessd  of 
earthenware,  |;alli-pot  So  gall^-tiley  an 
earthenware  tile. 

About  the  year  1570,  I.  Andries  and  I.  Jan- 
son,  potters,  came  ficom  Antwerp  and  settled  in 
Norwich,  where  they  followed  their  trade,  makics 
galUy-tiUs  and  apothecaries  vessels  [gallipots] 
—Stow. 

Gtallon.  Fr.  jalle^  jaillej  jaUy  jalie^  an 
earthen  jar,  bowl,  tub.  This  must  have 
been  pronounced  in  some  dialects  gaUy 
the  hard  and  soft  g  frequently  inter- 
changing, as  in  galel  and/dr/f/,  a  pebble, 
gamde  and  jambey  a  leg,  E.  gardaty  and 
Fr.  jardin,  &c  The  evidence  of  such  a 
change  in  the  present  instance  is  lefk  in 
galoty  a  pitcher— Hdcart ;  OFr.  ^alon,  a 
gallon ;  galoUy  identical  with  ialaiey  a 
measure  of  wine,  a  soe,  a  tuo. — Cot 
Gallon  is  also  written  jalon  in  Fleta, 
'Pondus  octo  librarum  frumenti  fecit 
tci&nsyxnjoijalonisy  et  8  jalonata  frumenti 
faciunt  bussellum,'— Due.  The  original 
sense  of  the  simple  word  seems  to  have 
been  a  bowl ;  jde  de  cervoisey  a  bowl  of 
ale ;  and  we  learn  from  Carpcntier  that 
it  was  also  applied  to  a  solid  bowl  or  ball. 
'Le  jeu  de  boules  que  Ton  nomme  (en 
Boulenois)  le  jeu  de  /rt/fX-'—A-D.  1453. 
If  then  we  were  formerly  right  in  tracing 
bowl  or  boll  to  bullay  a  bubble,  it  is  pro- 
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bable  that  jde  ox  gale^  a  bowl,  must  be 
identiiied  with  PoL  giUa^  galka^  2l  ball, 
It  gala,  a  bubble,  an  oak-gall.  See  Gall, 
Ga&.  The  Fr.  galy  gaUt^  oxialety  a  peb- 
ble, a  little  round  stone,  gaiety  a  cake  (a 
round  lump  of  dough),  are  other  applica- 
tions of  the  same  root 

Oalloon.  We  have,  under  Gala,  traced 
the  process  by  which  that  word  came  to 
signify  festivity.  Hence  it  was  in  It. 
transferred  to  the  ornaments  of  a  festive 
occasion,  such  puffs,  knots,  or  roses  of 
lawn  or  tiffany,  or  ribbons,  as  women 
wear  on  their  heads  and  breasts — 
Florio ;  '  now-a-days  used,'  he  adds, 
'  for  all  manner  of  ^allantness  or  garish- 
ness  in  ornaments  and  apparel  that  is 
fair  to  look  on  and  yet  not  costly.'  In 
French  the  derivatives  gaton^  galant  are 
used  in  the  same  sense.  Gatonner  les 
ckeveuxy  to  deck  the  hair,  to  ornament  it 
with  lace  or  ribbons ;  gaUnder,  omer, 
couronner. — Pat.  de  Champ.  Ribbons 
used  to  ornament  the  hair  or  dress  were 
called  galoHy  or  galanU — Trevoux .  At  a 
later  period  the  term  was  appropriate  to 
gold  or  silver  lace,  the  most  showy  mate- 
rial of  which  such  ornaments  were  made, 
and  hence  E.  galloon . 

Gallop.  Fr.  gallopper;  Fland.  wa- 
lofPe,  vliegh-wawppey  a  gallop. — KiL  E. 
dial  walloPy  gallop.  TIm  name  is  taken 
from  the  sound  mtade  by  a  horse  gallop- 
ing compared  to  the  walloping  or  boiling 
of  a  pot.  So  natural  is  tiie  comparison 
that  it  is  taken  in  the  converse  order  to 
express  a  complete  state  of  ebullition, 
when  the  bubbles  are  thrown  up  in  rapia 
succession  and  the  pot  is  said  to  boil  a 
gallop,  *  Rien  que  de  I'entendre  galoper 
dans  le  podle  on  comprenait  qu'u  gdait 
a  pierrc.  — Lc  Blocus 

To  Oallow. — Oally.  To  terrify,  as. 
agalwaUy  agallan.  Tha  wearth  ic  agel- 
ived  and  swithe  afaered.  Then  was  I 
terrified  and  sore  afeared. — Boethius. 

Gallows.  Goth,  galga,  on.  galgi, 
ona.  galgOy  cross,  execution-tree,  gallows. 
As  the  earliest  gallows  would  be  the 
branch  of  a  tree  &e  word  has  been  con- 
nected with  PoL  galqiy  Boh.  kaluz^Msigy, 
ifll/t  GaeL  gallant  a  branch.  So  in  the 
oalic  law,  aa  ramum  incrocare,  to  hang ; 
ramatusy  hanged  PoL  Na  galezi  zlod- 
zieja!  to  the  (bough)  gallows  with  the 
thief  !  We  have  the  same  expression  in 
the  Kentish  proverb.  The  father  to  the 
bough,  the  son  to  the  plough. 

>Giother  origin  of  the  word  may  be 
sugge|ted  in  the  Russ.  glagoly  the  letter 
T  (so  called  from  being  the  first  letter  of 
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glagoly  a  word),  and  from  the  form  of  the 
Tetter,  a  gibbet  or  crane. 

Braces  are  in  some  parts  of  England 
called  gallows,  as  in  G.  TFallersleben) 
hdngelsj  as  the  implement  oy  which  the 
trowsers  hang. 

Galosh. — Galage.  Originallyawooden 
sole  fastened  by  a  strap  to  the  foot  Solea, 
a  shoe  called  2l  galage  or  paten,  which 
hath  nothing  on  the  fete  but  only  la- 
chettes. — Elvot  in  Way.  Galache,  ga- 
legge,  galoche,  undersolynge  of  mannys 
fote,  crepita. — Pr.  Pm.  A  corruption  of 
E.  clog  Q^loCy  a  log — Pat.  de  Champ.),  or 
the  equivalent  Fr.  claque,  a  kind  of  clog 
or  patten  worn  in  wet  and  dirt  (Gattel), 
the  pronunciation  being  softened  by  the 
insertion  of  an  a  between  the  g  and  /,  as 
in  galley-pot,  irom  gley-pot,  and  in  other 
cases.  In  the  same  way  from  G.  klots,  a 
log, '  cloczen,  calotschen,  vel  fuss-solchen 
qui  induuntur  in  hyeme  (Mod.G.  klotz- 
schuh),  crepida.' — DieC  Supp.  The  Mid 
Lat.  calopodium  seems  formed  in  the 
same  way  from  Du.  klcpper,  a  dog,  with 
a  blundering  introduction  of  the  Gr.  pod^ 
foot  Calopodium,  hoh-schuoch,  klompe. 
Calopifiex.  holz-schumacher. — Dief.  Supp. 

Gamasnes. — Gambadoes.  From  w. 
gar,  the  shank,  is  Lang,  garamacho,  a 
legging,  and  thence  (rather  than  from  It. 
gamba,  the  leg),  It.  gamascie  {fox  gramas^ 
cie,  as  Sc.  gramashes — Jam.),  Fr.  ga* 
i»^^j,E.^<»»afA^x,  spatterdashes.  The 
corruption  to  gamboges  probably  took 
effect  under  the  supposition  of  a  deriva- 
tion from  Fr.  jamhe.  It.  gambe.  A  further 
corruption  converted  gamboges  into  gant' 
badoes, 

Gambison.  OFr.  gamboison^  gambe-- 
son,  wambais,  a  wadded  coat  or  frock 
worn  under  a  coat  of  mail  or  sometimes 
alone,  as  armour  of  defence.  Armati  re- 
putabantur  qui  galeas  ferreas  in  capitibus 
nabebant  et  qui  wambasia,  id  est  tunicam 
spissam  ex  lino  et  stupp&  et  veteribus 
pannis  consutam,  &c. — Chron.  de  Colmar 
in  Diet  Etym.  G.  wamms,  a  doublet 
Commonly  derived  from  OHO.  wamba^ 
the  wame  or  belly,  as  si^ifying  a  defence 
for  the  belly;  but  this  explanation  is 
founded  on  too  narrow  a  meaning  of  the 
word,  which  was  applied  to  other  wadded 
structures  as  well  as  a  body-coat  Ray- 
mond des  Agiles  in  his  history  of  the 
siege  of  Jerusidem  mentions  that  the  walls 
were  protected  against  the  machines  of 
the  besiegers  by  mattresses, '  culcitra  de 
gambasioJ  In  a  bull  of  Innocent  IV.  the 
name  is  given  to  a  wadded  rug.  '  Abbates 
quoque   in  dormitorio  cum  aliis  super 
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wambitios  jaceant' — ^*  Tunicas  gambesa- 
tas  sive  gambesones^  '  Une  seUe— ^a«r- 
baisiie,^ — Carp.  *  Cotes,  houppelandes 
gambohiies,* — Due. 

The  word  is  in  fact  a  simple  adoption 
of  the  Gr.  PafifiMuov  or  Paiipdiuvov,  a 
fabric  stuffed  with  cotton,  the  Gr.  /3,  pro- 
nounced like  a  v,  being  rendered  in  the 
Western  languages  sometimes  by  b  and 
sometimes  by  w,  passing  into  g.  The 
latter  mode  of  writmg  gave  rise  to  warn- 
basia^  gatnbesOy  and  similar  forms,  while 
the  former  produced  It.  bambasina^  bam- 
bacina,  any  bumbaste  in  stuff  or  cloth 
(i.  e.  any  stuff  wadded  with  bumbaste  or 
cotton). — FL  Now  bombicinium^  like 
gamboisoHy  was  specially  applied  to  a 
wadded  jacket.  '  Bombianium,  pourpoin 
vel  aqueton, — pourpoinz  fait  de  coton.' — 
Gloss,  in  Carp.  'Ab  hoc  nomine  quod 
est  bumbace  dicitur  bumbacinum,  quod  est 
gallice  pourpoinz.'— John  de  Garlandi^. 
It  should  be  observed  that  the  synon- 
ymous hacqueton,  Fr.  auqueion,  hoqueton^ 
Prov.  alcoto^  is  named  in  the  same  way 
from  the  cotton  with  which  it  is  stuffed. 

Even  without  reference  to  the  ambigu- 
ous natiu'e  of  the  Gr.  /3,  an  initial  b  and 
g  often  interchange,  as  Fr.  busart^  Prov. 
gusari,  a  buzzard ;  G.  belfem  and  gel/em, 
to  bellow ;  Sp.  bazofia  and  gazofia^  offal ; 
Sc.  buller  and  guller^  to  make  a  bub- 
bling sound. 

Gamble. —Gambol.— Game.  It  is 
impossible  to  separate  these  words,  al- 
though/'am^/has  probably  come  through 
a  French  channel,  and  gamble  from  a 
Saxon  ancestry. 

The  radical  image  is  that  of  a  sudden 
and  rapid  movement  to  and  fro,  jumping, 
springmg;  then  the  state  of  excit^ 
spirits  which  spends  itself  in  muscular 
exertion,  and  is  witnessed  by  such  expres- 
sions as  G.  vor  freuden  hiipfen,  E.  to  jump 
for  joy.  Thus  the  expression  for  jumping 
is  applied  to  ioy,  sport,  merrymaking, 
amusement,  and  as  the  two  main  resources 
of  amusement  in  an  uncultivated  state  of 
society  are  the  pursuit  of  wild  animals, 
and  die  indulgence  of  the  passion  for 
gain,  afforded  by  the  staking  of  valuables 
on  concerted  issues  of  skill  or  hazard,  the 
name  of  sport  or, game  is  emphatically 
given  to  these  two  kinds  of  pastime,  the 
term  game^  in  the  case  of  the  chase,  being 
accidentally  confined  to  the  object  of 
pursuit. 

The  root  kip^  gip^  gib,  in  the  sense  of  a 
sudden  movement,  is  widely  spread.  W. 
^Pty^g^Pi  ^  sudden  snatch,  pull,  or  effort ; 
Gael  sgiab^  a  quick  or  sudden  movement, 


snatch,  or  pull ;  E.  skip,  a  sudden  jump, 
a  word  intimately  connected  with  the  idea 
of  sportfulness  and  play. 

Then  all  tbdr  gladness  doth  begin. 
And  then  their  skips  and  then  their  play  ; 
So  falls  their  sadness  all  away. 

Uncertain  Authors  in  R. 

Again  we  have  E.  gib,  or  jib,  to  start 
suddenly  backwards ;  OFr.  regiber,  to 
wince  or  kick ;  giber,  sc  debattre  des 
pieds  et  des  mains,  s'agiter,  lutter— 
Roquef.,  to  play— Pat.  de  Champ. ;  degi- 
bier,  agitare  se  festive,  oblectare  se ; 
gibier,  giboyer,  to  play  or  sport.  *Et 
c^uant  le  eml&s  fii  venuz  de  gibeier  et  de 
jouer.' — Due.  Then  as  hawking  was  for- 
merly the  sport  par  excellence  of  gentle- 
men, the  term  was  chiefly  applied  to  that 
exercise,  and  the  modem  gibier,  while  it 
has  ceased  to  signify  the  actual  pursuit, 
is  used,  as  E.  game,  to  designate  the  pro- 
duce of  the  chase. 

The  nasalisation  of  the  vowel  in  the 
modem  ref^mber,Xo  kick,  brings  us  nearer 
our  principal  mark.  Lang,  ghimba,  to 
jump;  jkimbela,  to  tumble;  Da.  dial 
gitfipe,  to  rock,  to  swing.  Sw.  gappa,  to 
rock  or  pitch,  to  tilt  or  strike  up,  and  with 
the  nasal,  Dan.  gumpa,  skumpe,  to  jog,  to 
jolt  Swiss  gamben,  to  rock,  to  see-saw ; 
gampiross,  a  rocidng-horse  ;  gamp-brun- 
nen,  a  draw-well ;  ^mpfen,  to  shake  or 
joggle ;  gumpen,  to  jump.  Bav.  gampen, 
gumpen,  to  jump,  hop,  sport.  'Mit  ^ 
lar'n  wampm  is  net  gued  gampen*  It  is 
hard  to  be  merry  with  an  empty  belly. 
Gdmel,  mirth,  sport,  enjoyment;  gam' 
liche  leute,  gumpeliUe,  persons  diverting 
themselves  or  others,  gamblers,  players 
*  T>\e  guff^eliite,  gyger  und  tamburer:'— 
players,  fiddlers,  and  taboarers.  'Loter 
MxAgumpellUte:^ — idlepacks  and  merry- 
makers.— Schm.  Swiss  gammel,  merry- 
making, noisy  enjoyment ;  gammeln,  to 
make  merry,  sport,  romp ;  gamnder, 
merrymakers.  The  Swiss  and  Bav.  forms 
are  obviously  identical  with  £.  gamblers, 
properly  merrymakers,  but  used  in  a  bad 
sense. 

The  simple  form  game  is  found  in 
OFris.  in  the  sense  of  joy.  'Aisa  dede 
God  use  hera  ena  grata  ^aiwM.*'— thus 
God  our  Lord  did  us  a  great  joy. — Richt- 
hofen.  AS.gaman,  merrymalang,  sport. 
Sw.  gammon,  joy. 

The  Fr.  gambiller,  to  leap,  dance,  limp 
— Roquef.,  is  essentially  the  same  word 
with  JL*  gamble,  but  used  in  the  original 
instead  of  the  figurative  sense.  It  is 
always  supposed,  very  naturally,  to  be 
derived  from  It.  gamba,  Fr.  jambe,  the 
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leg,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  di- 
rect relation  between  the  two,  but  the 
connection  through  the  Lang.  jhinUfela^ 
to  tumble,  ^himba^  to  jump,  with  Fr.  re- 
gimber^  regiber^  to  kicl^  and  E.  gib^  shows 
that  the  derivation  must  lie  in  the  oppo- 
site direction.  In  the  same  way  from  Fr. 
gipter^  to  run,  jump,  skip,  E./r]^  (a  closely- 
al&ed  root  with  the  foregomg  jib)^  is 
formed  gigue^  g^S^^  ^c  thigh  ;  from  gig(h 
ter,  to  shake  one's  legs,  jump  about— 
Boyer,  gigoty  a  leg  of  mutton. 

Even  IL  gambata  (Fr.  gambade^  OE* 
gambaud^  gambauld,  gambold^  gambol)  is 
probably  direct  from  an  equivalent  of  the 
ISav.  gampen,  to  jump,  and  not  from 
gamba.  Gambade^  a  gambol,  yew-game, 
tumbling  trick. — Cot. 

Gammon,  i.  A  vulgar  exclamation 
signifying  nonsense !  you  are  joking ! 
Obviously  identical  with  Dan.  gammen, 
sport ;  and  sing^ularly  enough  the  word  is 
used  interjectionally  in  Fris.  precisely  as 
in  E.,  although  not  preserved  in  the  for- 
mer langua^  in  the  sense  of  sport. 
Gammen  /  interjection  of  contempt — 
Epkema.  See  Gamble.  It.  gamba/  is 
also  used  for  tush  L  pish  !  in  mockery,  to 
signify  that  one  is  very  far  from  the  mark 
in  what  he  is  saying. — FL 

2.  It  gamba,  a  leg ;  gambone^  any  great 
leg,  thi^,  giget,  gammon  or  pestle,  viz. 
of  a  beast — Fl.  Yr.jambon,  a  gammon 
—Cot ;  a  ham  or  thigh  of  cured  pork. 

The  It.  gamba  is  commonly  derived 
from  w.,  Gael,  cam.  It  ghembo,  crooked, 
Fr.  gambir,  to  crook ;  but  crookedness 
does  not  seem  a  likely  characteristic 
from  whence  to  take  the  designation  of  a 
limb  like  the  leg.  It  would  rather  be 
named  from  its  most  energetic  action, 
jumping  or  springing ;  Bav.  gampen, 
gumpen,  to  jump  or  spring. — Schm.  See 
GamboL 

Gamut. — Ghunma.  Fr.  gamme,  the 
musical  scale.  Said  to  be  derived  from 
gamma,  the  Greek  name  of  the  letter  G, 
used  in  denoting  the  notes  of  the  scale, 
but  the  accounts  of  the  reason  why  this 
letter  was  adopted  for  the  purpose  are 
confused  and  contradictory,  and  why  the 
Greek  name  should  have  been  used  at  all 
u  not  explained. 

The  r^  origin  is  in  all  probability  the 
Fr.  game  or  gamme,  a  chime  of  bells, 
whicli  would  supply  the  most  familiar 
example  of  the  musical  scale.  '  I  chyme 
as  a  chyme  doth  at  a  certayne  houre.  Je 
Sonne  la  gamme* — Palsgr.  The  addition 
of  the  final  ut  in  gamut  arose  from  the 
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use  of  that  syllable  to  mark  the  first  note 
of  the  scale. 

The  ultimate  origin  is  the  representa- 
tion of  a  clanging  sound  by  the  syllable 
giam,  gam,  or  the  like.  N.  glam,  clang ; 
glamhul,  window  in  a  belfry  to  allow  the 
sound  to  spread ;  It.  gdume,  the  shrill* 
sounding  note  of  a  huntsman — FL  ; 
Esthon.  kummama.  Fin.  kommata,  Gr. 
Kdfivuy,  to  clang ;  It.  campana,  a  belL 

To  Qanch.  A  way  of  executing  male- 
actors  by  throwing  them  from  a  height 
on  a  sharp  stake  or  hook.  Turk,  kanja. 
It  gancio,  a  hook  ;  inganzare,  to  torture 
in  the  Turkish  fashion. — Fl. 

Gander. — Goose,  g.  gans,ganserich; 
PLD.  goos,  gantej  Du.  ganse,  ganser,  or 
ganserick;  Pol.  g^s,  gfsior,  goose  and 
gander  respectively.  Lat  anser,  Gr.  x^v* 
goose.  Lith.  guz  /  guzl  cry  to  call 
geese. 

Gang.    See  Go. 

Gangrene.  Gr.  y&yypatya,  whence  Lat. 
gangrcena. 

CFannet.  The  Solan  goose.  AS.  ganota, 
the  wild-goose ;  ganotes  bath,  the  sea. 
The  application  to  a  particular  species, 
as  the  Solan  goose,  is  a  modem  refine- 
ment. '  Habuit  etiam  beatus  Leudomirus 
culturam  saepe  ab  avibus,  qui  Ganita 
vocantur,  depastam.' — Carp.  It  is  cer- 
tain that  no  damage  was  ever  done  to 
com  by  Solan  geese. 

Gantlet. — Gauntlet.  Yx,gantelet,2Xi 
iron  glove  ;  gant,  It  guanto,  ON.  vottr,  a 
glove. 

In  the  phrase  to  run  the  gauntlet  the 
word  is  a  corruption  of  gantelope,  arising 
from  the  possibility  of  thus  giving  mean- 
ing to  the  term  in  £.  ears,  under  the  sup- 
position that  the  punishment  consisted  in 
a  blow  from  the  gauntleted  hand  of  each 
of  a  lane  of  sol<Cers  through  which  the 
criminal  was  made  to  pass.  But  the  blow 
was  always  g^ven  with  a  rod,  as  appears 
in  the  G.  durch  die  sbiess-ruthen  laufen 
{spitz-  or  spiess-rutne,  a  switch) ;  Fr. 
passer  par  les  verges.  To  run  the  gant- 
let or  gantelope,  to  run  through  a  com- 
pany of  soldiers  standing  on  each  side, 
making  a  lane,  with  each  a  switch  in  his 
hand  to  scourge  the  criminal. — B.  ON. 
gata,  3,  lane ;  gatagera,  skapa  einumgotu, 
to  make  one  run  the  gantlet.—  Fritzner. 

The  punishment  was  probably  made 
known  to  us  from  the  wars  of  Gustavus 
Adolphus,  as  the  expression  is  pure 
Swedish ;  Icpa  gatlopp,  from  gata,  a 
street,  or,  in  military  language,  a  line  of 
soldiers,  and  lopp,  course. 

GaoL     1 1.  gabbia,  gaiola  (for  gabbiolct)^ 
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a  cage ;  Sp.  gavia,  a  cell  for  mad  per- 
sons ;  gayoltty  jaula^  a  cage,  a  cell  for 
mad  persons  ;  Fr.  gioU^  a  cage  for  birds, 
a  gaol  or  prison.  Lat  cavea,  a  cage. 
The  origin  seems  Gael,  gabh^  to  take, 
seize,  make  prisoner,  hold  or  contain ; 
gabhar,  a  gaoL — Armstrong.  Ir.  gab- 
luiily  to  take,  make  prisoner,  bind  in 
fetters;  gabhann^  a  gaol,  a  pound  for 
cattle. 

To  Gape. — Qap.  It  may  be  doubtful 
whether  the  more  complete  form  of  the 
word  be  not  glape^  in  accordance  with 
G.  glaffen,  compared  with  gajffen,  to  gape, 
to  stare  ;  ON.  glafa,  to  stare  ;  gapa^  to 
gape ;  N.  glap^  gap^  a  gap  or  passage. 
E.  disiL  glop^  to  stare. — Hal.  Evidence 
of  the  fuller  form  remains  in  Chaucer's 

falp^  corresponding  to  glap  as  E.  yelp  to 
r.  glapir^  or  as  N.  pilka  to  the  synon- 
ymous//^>&<7,  to  pluck.    See  Gare. 

V6L  gapid  sify  to  gape. 

To  Gar.  To  make  one  do  a  thing. 
ON.  gera,  g^^  to  make  or  do.  Bret,  gra^ 
do,  ^air,  business. 

Garb.  Formerly  applied  to  the  mode 
of  doing  anything,  but  latterly  confined  to 
the  fashion  of  dress. 

'  The  garb  and  fashion  of  his  conversa- 
tion, ' — Scott  in  R.  Sp. ,  Cat  garbo^  grace, 
air  with  which  a  thing  is  done  ;  It.  garbo^ 
comeliness,  behaviour,  carriage — ^^tieri ; 
Fr.  garbe,  gracefulness,  good  fashion. — 
Cot.  The  primary  meaning  is  simply 
fashion,  the  make  or  shape  of  a  thing, 
then  the  right  shape,  agreeable  fashion. 
The  primary  sense  is  preserved  in  It. 
garboy  frarbaturay  the  curvature  or  make 
of  a  thing ;  garbato  di  navSy  the  model  of 
a  ship.  OHO.  Garawi^  ornament,  pre- 
paration, dress,  habitus,  cultus ;  wib- 
garawiy  mundus  muliebris,  feminine 
habiliments ;  wig-garawi^  habiliments  of 
war  ;  garawjan,  to  prepare ;  AS.  gearwa, 
preparation,  clothing,  gear. 

Garbage.  Refuse,  waste.  'Tara,  the 
tare,  waste,  or  garbish  of  any  ware  or 
merchandise.' — Fl.  The  guts  of  an  ani- 
mal killed  for  food. 

To  Garble.  To  cleanse  from  dross 
and  dust.  Sp.  garbillo,  a  coarse  sieve  ; 
garbiliare,  to  garble,  to  sift,  to  separate 
the  bad  from  the  good. — Neum.  Garbled 
evidence  is  when  we  select  what  suits  our 
purpose  and  suppress  the  rest.  Venet 
garbeloy  Sp.  garbilhy  Arab,  alghirbdl^ 
algarbdlj  Ptg.  alvarral  (Dozy),  a  sieve. 
On  the  other  hand  the  word  may  be  from 
It.  crivelloy  crivo,  Lat.  cribrumy  a  sieve. 

There  is  so  much  analogy  between  the 
processes  of  sifting  and  combing  that  we 
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may  confidently  connect  the  foregoing 
forms  with  w.  crib^  a  comb,  a  wool-card ; 
cribifiy  a  hay-rake ;  Bret,  cribin^  a  heckle 
or  toothed  instrument  for  dressing  flax ; 
cribel^  a  cock's-comb  ;  scHvd^  a  curry- 
comb ;  Bohem.  hreb^  a  nail ;  kMen^  Pol 
gTMebien^  a  comb.  The  radical  image  is 
shown  in  PoL  grzebai^  to  scratch  ;  Gael. 
sgrioby  to  scrape,  scratch,  curry,  agreeing 
with  the  foregoing  forms  with  a  thin 
vowel;  while  w.  crafu^  to  scrape  or 
scratch  (giving  rise  to  crafelly ysgrafeU^^ 
curry-comb),  more  exactly  accounts  for 
those  with  a  broad  vowel,  like  It  garbel- 
lare,  to  sift,  or  Lat  carminare^  to  card 
wool 

Garboil.  It  garhu^lio^  embroilment, 
confusion  ;  Fr.  garbouil^  hurliburly,  great 
stir,  horrible  rumbling. — Cot  The  word 
is  originally  framed  to  represent  the  dash- 
ing of  water,  lying  midway  between  Fr. 
zargouilU^  a  water-bubble,  and  barbouil- 
ler,  to  blot,  bedash  all  over,  to  jumble, 
confound,  mingle  ill-favoui^y ;  It.  bar- 
boglio^  a  tumultuous  hurlyburly,  any  con- 
fused or  clattering  noise.  In  imitative 
words  of  this  nature  an  initial  b  and  g  in- 
terchange with  great  facility.  Lang:./2zr- 
gaia  as  well  as  barbafa^  to  boil  Grisons, 
garbugiiar,  inbarbiigliar,  to  confuse,  en- 
tangle ;  garbuigl,  barbugl,  confusion. 

Garden.  It  giardinoy  Fr.  jardin,  G. 
garten,  Du.  gaerdt^  a  garden.  Bav.  der 
garten,  ouG.gartOy  a  garden,  yard,  in- 
closed place.  Holzgartetiy  wood-yard; 
scefgartun  (navalibus),  ship-yard  ;  hop- 
fengarten^  hop-garden,  hop-yard.  See 
Yard. 

To  Gare. — Gaure. — Gariah. — Gaze. 
OE.  gare  or gaure^  to  stare ;  whence  gar- 
ishy  staring,  glaring,  showy. 

With  fifty  gating  heads  a  monstrous  dngoo 
stancis  upright. — Phaer  in  R. 

Doun  fro  the  castel  coroeth  ther  many  a  wight 
To  gaurin  on  this  ship,  and  on  Custance. 

Chaucer. 

Fr.  garer^  to  ware,  beware,  take  heed  of; 
Gare  !  Look  out !  Out  of  the  way  I 

To  gcae  and  gare  are  modified  forms, 
differing  only  as  Du»  vriesen  and  vrteren^ 
to  freeze,  verlusen  and  verluren,  to  lose, 
kiesen  and  kieren,  to  choose — Kil.;  or 
as  Dan.  glas  Andglar,  glass.  And  here 
indeed  we  have  a  clue  to  the  relations  of 
the  E.  terms.  The  characteristic  feature 
of  glass  is  its  transparency,  and  the  ra- 
dical meaning  of  the  word  is  doubtless  to 
shine,  of  which  we  have  evidence  in  the 
provincial  glage-wamiy  synonymous  with 
glare-womty  glow-worm — HaL ;  glasyn^ 
or  make  a  thing  to  shine,  polio. — ^rr.  Pm, 
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Thus^iass  would  originally  be  that  which 
allows  the  light  to  shine  through,  a  sense 
actually  preserved  in  N.  g/asj  a  window  ; 
^iisa,  glira^  to  shine  through^  to  be  open 
so  as  to  let  one  see  through.  The  point 
of  view  is  then  changed  from  the  object 
which  emits  the  light  to  the  organ  which 
receives  it,  and  the  expression  for  shining 
is  transferred  to  llie  act  of  gazing  or 
staring.  Thus  we  have  N.  gUsa^  to  gaze, 
or  stare ;  glora  (as  £.  giare)^  to  gutter 
(explaining  Lat.  gUrid)^  and  also  to  stare; 
Russ.  ^a^^  eye ;  glcayafy  to  stare.  Swiss 
glds-auge^  a  stanng  eye.  E.  dial.  gUnvriy 
glon^  to  stare.  Swiss  glare,  to  stare ; 
glari^,  conspicuous,  garish,  glaring. — 
Idioticon  Bemense  in  Deutsch.  Mundart 

Now  the  instances  are  very  numerous 
^ere  words  beginning  with  gl  or  cl  are 
accompanied  by  parallel  forms  without 
the  liquid,  whether  we  suppose  the  /  to 
be  lost  in  the  one  case,  or  to  be  inserted 
in  the  other,  or  whether  they  have  arisen 
independendy  from  direct  imitation.  Thus 
we  have  clatter  and  chatter;  clack  and 
chock  J  clink  and  chink;  Sc.  clatch  and 
catch;  SCj^laum,  ne.  goam,  to  snatch  at 
a  thing ;  Dan.  glamsCy  as  weU  as  gamse, 
to  snap  at — Haldorsen  in  v.  glepsa ;  N. 
giana,  to  stare,  E.  gane,  to  gape  or  yawn ; 
^*glam,  clang  {^gtam-hul,  the  window  in 
a  belfry  to  let  the  sound  out),  and  Fr. 
gamme,  a  chime  of  bells ;  N.  glingra  and 
E.  gingle;  N.  ^lapa  and  gapa,  to  gape  or 
stare,  and  in  immediate  connection  with 
the  very  root  we  are  now  treating,  N. 
glisen  and  gisen,  what  allows  the  light  to 
shine  through. — Aasen .  I  n  the  same  way 
we  find  glaste  and  glare,  or  glowre,  paral- 
lel with  gaze  2XiS  gare,  or  gaure*  Sw. 
dial  gasa,  to  stare.  For  the  ultimate 
origin  see  Glass. 

Gargle.— Qarg^iL  To  gargle  is  to 
make  liquor  bubble  in  the  throat  without 
swallowing  it,  from  a  direct  imitation  of 
the  sound  produced.  Lat  gargarisare, 
Turk,  ghargkaraetj  gargle.  Fr.  gargau- 
Ulir,  a  gargling  or  gui^ling  noise  ;  gar- 

f'ouiller,  to  gargle,  to  rattle  in  the  throat. 
Itncegargpuille,  the  throat,  also  a  spout 
or  gutter  voiding  the  rain-water  of  a 
house;  Vmd  E.  garg^oil,  the  name  given 
to  the  antic  figures  mto  which  the  spouts 
were  worked  in  Gothic  architecture. 

Garland.  Cat  garlanda,  Sp.  guir^ 
nalday  Fr.  ^irlatuie.  From  It  gala^ 
festivity,  festive  apparel,  were  formed  Fr. 

f^lon^  galanty  galland^  ornament  of  the 
ead  or  dress.  Galonner  ses  cheveux, 
to  deck  the  hair  with  lace  or  ribbons. — 
Roquef.    GcUendcr^  orner,  couronner. — 
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Pat.  de  Champ.  Gallande,  guirlande,  cou- 
ronne. — Roquef.  Hence  by  the  conver- 
sion of  the  first  /  into  an  r,  garlande. 
Sometimes  the  two  modes  ot  spelling 
are  found  in  Uie  same  document  '  Le 
suppliant  trouva  un  petit  coffre  ouvert 
ouquel  il  trouva  deux  ^irlandes^  Tune 
boutonnde  et  I'autre  plame. — Dans  Tun 
des  petits  coffres  avoit  Moxs  gallendes  ou' 
chapeaux  d'aigent.' — Chart.  A.D.  1409  in 
Carp.  A  silver  wreath  due  by  custom  to 
the  wife  on  the  death  of  her  husband  was 
in  some  provinces  of  France  called  chafiel^ 
and  in  others  garlande  dargent — Due. 

An  intrusive  r  of  similar  natiu^  may  be 
observed  in  It.  gazsafgarza,  a  pie,  and  in 
Fr.  guementer,  guermenter,  to  lament 

*  Oarliok.    on.  geir-laukr^  from  the 

spear-shaped  leaves ;  geirr^  a  spear. 

Bva  var  minn  Sigurdr  hji  sonum  Gjuka, 
Sem  van  geirlaukr  or  grasi  vaxinn  : 

So  was  my  Sigurd  among  the  sons  of 
Giuki,  as  garlick  sprung  up  from  among 
the  grass.  Lick  or  lock  is  a  frequent 
termination  in  the  name  of  herbs,  as 
hemlockj  charlock,  garlick,  Swiss  kom" 
liige,  i^aleopsis  ladanum,  weglUge,  cicho- 
rium  mtybus,  from  on.  laukr,  E.  leek,  a 
pot-herb,  Gael  luibh,  formerly  luigh,  a 
plant.  The  w.  Ifys,  a  plant,  was  no  doubt 
also  Ifych,  the  correspondence  between 
ch  guttursd  and  z  in  two  of  the  Breton 
dialects  being  of  freauent  occurrence. 

'Geder  puliol  real  with  the  rotes  als 
mykel  als  the  Ukes:*  gather  pennyroyal 
with  the  roots  as  large  as  the  leaves. — 
Medical  receipts  14th  cent.,  in  Reliquiae 
Antiq.  i.  54. 

Oaxment.    See  Garnish. 

Oamer.  Fr .  grenier,  a  gamer  or  corn- 
loft  ;  grene,  grain. — Cot. 

Oamet.  The  Gr.  iri$Broc»  a  grain  or 
kernel,  was  applied  to  the  kermes,  or  in- 
sect used  in  dyeing  a  red  colour,  thence 
called  jc<$cnvoc,  Lat.  coccineus.  In  the 
same  way  from  Lat  granutn  is  Si^.grana, 
the  insect  used  in  dyeing,  and  thence 
scarlet  cloth,  the  crimson  of  the  cheeks* 
and  lips.  It.  granato  fino,  fine  scarlet ; 
granata,  a  garnet  or  precious  stone  of  a 
fine  crimson,  formerly  called  granate 
stone. 

It  is  extremely  probable  that  the  Sp. 
name  of  the  insect  descends  from  Latm 
times,  and  that  even  then  granatus  was 
used  in  the  sense  of  crimson,  whence 
malum  granatum.  It  granata,  Sp.  gra" 
nada,  the  pomegranate,  although,  as  that 
fruit  is  equally  distinguished  by  the  num- 
ber of  grains  with  which  it  is  filled  and 
the  fine  crimson  of  the  juice,  it  must  re* 
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main  uncertain  which  of  these  features  is 
the  one  intended. 

GtamiBh. — Ghurment.  — Garrison.  1 1. 
guamire^  Fr.  gamiry  to  provide,  supply, 
deck,  adorn,  set  forth  with. — Cot.  Hence 
It  guamimentOy  guamigioney  Fr.  game- 
nunty  gamisotiy  any  garnishing,  decking, 
or  trimming,  any  habiliment,  munition, 
or  provision  of  war. — Fl.  The  n  is  lost 
in  the  corresponding  E.  terms,  garment^ 
garrison^  the  meaning  of  which  is  re- 
stricted by  custom  in  the  former  case  to 
the  sense  of  clothes  or  bodily  habiliments, 
in  the  latter  to  a  provision  of  soldiers  for 
guarding  a  fortress.  GarsofUy  strong 
place. — Pr.  Pm. 

The  root  oigamir  is  seen  in  a  simpler 
form  in  Fr.  garer^  to  ware,  beware,  look 
out — Cot,  whence  gamir  (as  the  E. 
equivalent  warti)  would  properly  signify 
to  make  another  ware  or  aware  of  some- 
thing, to  make  him  look  out,  and  so  pro- 
vide against  danger.  The  original  sense 
is  preserved  in  the  legal  garnishee^  a 
name  given  in  the  Lord  Mayor's  court  to 
a  party,  who  having  money  in  his  hand 
belonging  to  some  one  else,  receives  no- 
tice, or  is  wamedy  not  to  part  with  it 
untU  the  claims  of  a  third  party  are  satis- 
fied.   See  Gare. 

Garret.  Fr.  garite^  a  place  of  refuge, 
and  of  safe  retiral  in  a  house ;  hence  the 
dungeon  of  a  fortress  whither  the  belea- 
guered soldiers  make  their  last  retire ; 
also  a  sentry  or  little  lodge  for  a  sentinel 
built  on  high. — Cot  In  E.  garret y  trans- 
ferred to  an  apartment  in  the  roof  of  a 
house.  Garyttey  high  soUer  :  specula. — 
Pr.  Pm. 

The  origin  is  Fr.  gariry  to  take  refuge, 
to  put  oneself  in  safety,  from  the  connec- 
tion between  looking  out  and  defence, 
safety.  See  Gare.  And  compare  Lat. 
tneriy  to  look,  to  defend  ;  tutusy  safe. 

Mais  ne  saveit  queu  part  aller ; 
N'osout  des  grantz  foresz  dssir, 
Kar  U  ne  saveit  ou  garir  : 

Benoit.  Chion.  Nonn.  v.  2. 399. 

^he  dared  not  leave  the  forests,  for  he 
did  not  know  where  to  take  refuge. 

Segarer  dessousy  to  take  shelter  under. 
—Cot 

GarriaoxL    See  Garnish. 

Garruloua.  Lat  garrulusy  from  gar- 
rioy  to  prate,  babble. 

Garter.  Fr.  jarretUrey  jartiery  or  in 
the  dialects  of  the  North  of  Yx^nz^ gartier 
— H^cart,  from  jarrety  garety  the  ham,  or 
back  of  the  leg.  w.,  Bret  gary  ham, 
shank,  leg. 

Gas.    A  word  coined  by  Van  Helmont 


GATE 

to  signify  a  spirit  not  capable  of  being 
coagulated,  or  the  most  subtile  and  vola- 
tile parts  of  anything. — B.  *  This  I  will 
call  gaSy  he  says,  as  he  gives  the  name  of 
bias  to  body  of  another  kind.  *  Cum 
chymici  prorsus  ad  libitum  sine  ullo  sig- 
nificatus  aut  proprietatum  rerum  respectu 
nomina  imponant ;  ut  in  Euestrum,  Ca- 
gastricum,  Gas,  Bias,  Duelech  et  sexcen- 
tis  aliis  portentosis  vocabulis  apparet' — 
Skinner  in  Kelp. 

Gkttii.  I.  P1.D.  gatskeuy  to  cut  a  large 
hole,  to  cut  deep  into  the  flesh,  from  gaty 
a  hole.  Said  of  a  bold  decisive  incision, 
as  one  made  by  a  surgeon,  or  a  tailor. — 
Brem.  Wtb,     See  Gate. 

2.  Prattle,  pert  language. — Jam.  This 
is  another  instance,  in  addition  to  those 
mentioned  under  Barbarous,  of  the  tend- 
ency to  designate  by  the  same  word  the 
splashing  o?  water  and  the  confused 
sound  of  idle  talk.  Fr.  gaschery  to  da^, 
plash,  flash,  as  water  in  rowing ;  gaschiuXy 
plashy,  washy,  bespatling. — Cot 

To  Gasp.  ON.  geispay  to  yawn  ;  Dan. 
gispe,  to  gasp.  Probably  not  from  a 
modification  of  gape,  but  a  direct  repre- 
sentation of  the  sound  made  in  snapping 
for  breath.  Compare  Flanders  gnspey 
Du.  ghespey  a  snap,  or  clasp.  ParaUel 
forms  witn  an  /  inserted  after  the  initial 
g  are  ON.  glepsay  N.  glefsay  to  gape,  to 
snap  at  with  the  mouth.    See  Gare. 

Gastric.  Gr.  ydoTtipy  the  belly,  sto- 
mach. 

Gate. — Gait.  Goth.  gatvOy  G.  gasse, 
Dan.  gadey  3,  street ;  ON.  ga^^  street, 
path  ;  Sw.  ga/ay  a  street,  way.  Hangick 
sin  egen  gata  ;  Sc.  he  went  his  ain  gate. 
Hence  metaphorically  the  way,  means,  or 
manner  of  doing  a  thing.  OE.  algaiesy 
always,  by  all  means  ;  Sc.  swagateSy  in 
such  wise ;  monygatesy  in  many  ways. — 
Jam.  Applied  to  the  carriage,  procedure, 
or  gait  of  a  man,  it  has  acquired  a  dis- 
tinctive spelling. 

Peter  the  Apostel  parcevvede  hus  gaU^ 
And  as  he  wente  upon  tne  water  well  bsrm  knewe. 

P.  p.  in  R. 

The  original  meaning  seems  a*  narrow 
opening.  ON.  gaty  a  nole,  gaiOy  to  per- 
forate ;  Du.  gaty  a  hole  ;  int  gat  njUy  in 
arcto  versari,  to  be  in  a  pinch,  in  difficul- 
ties ;  P1.D.  gaty  a  hole,  the  mouth  of  a 
river.  From  a  narrow  hole  the  sense  is 
transferred  to  a  narrow  passage  or  way. 
In  ODu.  gaty  E.  gatey  an  opening  in  an 
enclosure,  or  the  door  which  commajids 
it,  the  word  approaches  nearer  the  original 
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meaning.  Compare  Lat.  forisy  a  gate, 
withyZvarf,  to  pierce. 

For  the  derivation  ^igat  see  next  arti- 
cle. 

Gkit-toothed. 

Gai-tootked  I  was,  and  that  became  me  well* 

Wife  of  Bath. 

This  word  has  given  much  trouble  to 
commentators.  I  believe  it  to  be  the 
equivalent  of  Sw.  gUs-tdndy  N.  glesUnty 
gisienty  having  teeth  separated  from  one 
another,  from  Sw.  gles,  N.  glisen,  gisen^ 

rin  texture,  thinly  scattered  so  as  to 
^  the  light  to  shine  through.  Sw. 
dial.  gAstandtf  gaping  like  the  nibs  of  a 
dry  pen,  having  separate  teeth.  A  simi- 
lar loss  of  an  /  is  seen  in  Cat.  glassa^  Fr. 
gasiy  gauze,  a  texture  with  open  inter- 
stices, from  the  same  original  root  with 
the  Scandinavian  forms  above  mentioned, 
viz.  glasy  or  glis^  in  the  sense  of  shine,  as 
shown  under  Gare.  N.  glisa^  to  shine 
through.  The  change  of  the  final  s  Gt  z 
into  a  /  is  found  in  many  ramifications  of 
the  root,  as  ON.  glitay  to  shine ;  N.  gletty 
an  opening  among  clouds  ;  gletta,  ^y^i^t 
to  peep,  to  make  an  opening  ;  gfytt^  g^ott, 
an  opening,  hole,  clear  place  among 
clouds  ;  •  G.  gl^ty  shining,  polished, 
smoothed.  The  loss  of  the  /  as  in  the 
foregoing  examples  would  g^ve  a  root  gat, 
giiy  signifying  what  admits  the  light  to 
shine  through,  open,  separated,  exempli- 
fied in  E.  gat'toothedy  in  G.  gattert  gittery 
a  lattice,  partition  with  open  interstices, 
and  in  on.,  PLD.,  and  Du.  gat^  a  hole. 
See  Glade. 

Gafher.— Oadroon.  g.  gatterny  Du. 
gadertHy  gaeren,  to  draw  to  a  heap,  to 
gather. 

An  article  of  dress  is  said  to  be  gather- 
ed  when  it  is  drawn  up  in  pleats,  whence 
must  be  explained  Fr.  gauderon^  goderoriy 
the  set  or  pleating  of  a  ruff,  also  a  fashion 
of  imbossement  used  by  goldsmiths,  and 
tenned  knurling. — Cot  A  gadrooned 
edge  is  one  worked  with  imbossments 
like  the  pleats  of  a  ruff. 

A  calrs  gather  is  the  chitterlings  or 
intestines  of  a  calf,  named  in  many 
languages  from  their  pleated  structure. 
Gaddrty  as  a  calfs  gadre  or  a  shepes; 
/^«>j*m— Palsgr.  in  HaL  See  Chitter- 
iing. 

Osud. — Oaudy.  From  Lat.^<ni^»m, 
joy,  OFr.  gaudify  to  be  frolick,  jolly, 
merry,  to  play  the  good  fellow,  make 
good  cheer,  to  jibe,  jest  Se  ^audir  de, 
to  flout,  scoff,  be  pleasant  with. —  Cot 
Hence  E.  gaudy,  showy,  bright-coloured, 
like  clothes  worn  on  festive  occasions ; 
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gaud^-day,  a  festival ;  and  from  the  latter 
applications,  to  gaitd,  to  sport,  to  jest — 
HaL,  and  gaud,  a  toy  or  tnfle,  a  scoff. — 
B.     ^Tov.joias  d*enfanz,  playthings. 

To  Oauge.  To  measure  the  liauid 
contents  of  a  cask,  subsequently  applied 
to  the  measurement  of  other  kinds  of 
quantity.  From  Yr.jale,  a  hovA,  jauger, 
gaulger,  to  estimate  the  number  of  bowls 
m  a  vessel,  yalagium,  the  right  of  sell- 
ing wine  by  retail  or  the  duty  paid  on 
that  account.    See  Gallon. 

Gaunt.  Gawnt  or  lene :  macer ; — or 
slender:  gracilis. — Pr. Pm.  Cro^/, scanty. 
— Moor. 

Gauntree.  A  frame  to  set  casks  on  in 
a  cellar.  Fr.  chantier,  a  support  for  vines, 
gauntry  or  stilling  for  hogsheads,  trestle 
to  saw  timber  on — Cot. ;  also  the  stocks 
on  which  a  ship  is  built  From  Lat 
cantherius,  a  horse  of  burden,  then  ap- 
plied (as  in  modem  languages  a  horse, 
ass,  or  goat)  to  a  wooden  support  for 
various  purposes.  Cantherius,  a  prop 
for  a  vine,  rafter  of  a  roof,  trestle  or  horse 
to  saw  timber  on. — Littleton.  The  Ger- 
mans use  bock,  a  goat,  in  the  last  of  these 
senses.  In  like  manner  we  speak  of  a 
clothes-horse,  and  Fr.  chevalet,  a  little 
horse,  is  a  painter's  easel  ^G.  esel,  an  ass), 
the  frame  which  supports  his  work. 

Gauze.  A  name  given  to  a  woven 
fabric  of  transparent  texture.  Fr.  gaze, 
cushion  canvas,  the  thin  canvas  that 
serves  women  for  a  ground  for  their 
cushions  or  purse  work. — Cot 

Among  the  numerous  examples  given 
under  Gare  of  parallel  forms  beginning 
with  gl  and  g  respectively,  are  included 
glcuse  and  gcuie,  with  the  sense  originally 
of  shining.  To  the  first  of  these  classes 
belong  N.  glisa,  to  shine  through ;  glisen, 
glesen,  Sw.  gles,  what  admits  of  the  light 
shining  through,  open  in  texture,  thinly 
scattered  {et  glest  sdll,  an  open  or  coarse 
sieve),  explaining  the  Cat.  glassa,  gauze  ; 
and  to  the  second,  £.  gaze,  to  look,  N. 
gisen,  open  in  texture,  leaky,  standing  in 
the  same  relation  to  Fr.  gcute  and  £.  gauze^ 
as  N.  glesen  to  Cat  glassa, 

GaveL  i.  Anything  paid  or  done  by 
way  of  rent.    See  Gabel. 

2.  Yx.javelle,  a  gavel  or  sheaf  of  com, 
also  a  bavin  or  bundle  of  dry  sticks. — 
Cot  Sp.  gavilla,  sheaf  of  com,  bundle 
of  vineshoots,  gan^  of  suspicious  persons. 

Probably  a  dimmutive  of  gob  or  job,  a 
lump  or  portion,  as  bavin  of  bob,  Gael. 
bcdf,  a  lump.  £.  ^\3\.jobbel,  a  small  load. 
—Hal. 

Gavel-kind.    The  custom  of  Kent  by 
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attached,  round  the  feet  of  a  hawk,  which 
were  cast  loose  when  he  was  let  fly,  were 
called  gesses,  It  geiti^  Fr.  gects;  from 
gect^  a  cast  or  throw,  Lat  jacere,  to  cast 

Oest.  I.  From  Fr.  gisU,  a  lying  or 
lodging,  the  appointed  rest  for  the  court 
on  a  royal  progress ;  thence  used  in 
*  Winter's  Tale '  for  the  appointed  time  of 
departure.  Strype  says  that  Cranmer 
entreated  Cecil '  to  let  him  have  the  new- 
resolved-upon  gestSy  that  he  might  from 
time  to  time  know  where  the  king  was.' 

Oest.    2. — Jest.      From  Lat.  gerere^ 

gestumj  to  do,  a  feat  or  deed  done,  and 

thence   a    relation,  story.     The    Gesta 

Romanonim  was  a  celebrated  collection 

of  stories  in  vogue  in  the  middle  ages. 

The  Roman  gtstts  makin  remembranoe 
Of  many  a  vexay  tiewe  wif  also. 

Merchant's  Tale. 

A  gestour  was  a  person  whose  profession 
was  to  entertain  a  company  with  the  nar- 
ration of  stories. 

Do  come,  he  saied.  my  ministralis 
hiA  jestors  Ko  tell  us  tales 

Anon  in  mine  anning, 
Of  Romands  that  ben  roials 
Of  Popis  and  of  Cardinals, 

And  eke  of  love  longing. — Sir  Thopas. 

GeesUj  or  romaunce :  gestio,  gestus. — 
Pr.  Pm.  When  the  telling  of  stories  be- 
came a  professional  occupation  the  sub- 
ject of  the  gestor  would  embrace  every- 
thing adapted  to  excite  interest  or  to 
raise  a  laugh,  and  as  the  latter  in  those 
coarse  times  was  the  easier  and  more 
popular  line  of  endeavour,  it  seems  gradu- 
ally to  have  narrowed  the  meaning  of 
jest  to  a  subject  of  laughter.  '  Gesi,  a 
tale  ;  gestyngy  bourde.' — Palsgr.  in  Way. 

At  the  same  time  it  is  very  possible 
that  gest  in  the  sense  of  joke  had  an  in- 
dependent footing  in  the  language.  Sp. 
chistaTy  to  mutter,  to  utter  a  slight  sound  ; 
ni  chistar  m  mislar,  to  be  perfectly  si- 
lent ;  cAiste,  a  jest,  on  the  same  principle 
probably  that  we  have  Ptg.  gumdir,  to 
num,  MomboTy  to  jeer  or  jest.  ON.  gisy 
jeering,  bantering,  teasing. 

-gest.  -gestion. — Qesture. — Oesta- 
tion.  Lat.  g^Oy  gestunty  to  bear,  carry 
on.    As  in  Congest,  Digestion,  &c 

To  Qet.  The  fundamental  sense  seems 
to  be  to  seize,  to  become  possessed  of,  to 
acquire  offspring.  To  forgety  to  away- 
get,  to  lose  one's  mental  acquisitions. 
Goth,  btgilariy  to  And.  AS.  andgitany  to 
understand  ;  digitauy  to  get,  acquire,  ob- 
tain. ON.  getay  to  conceive,  beget,  ac- 
quire, to  be  able,  also  to  make  mention  of 
a  thing.  ^^ 
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Get. — Jet.  Geiy  or  manner  or  custome, 
modus,  consuetudo. — Pr.  Pm.  Geite,  a 
custom  ;  new€  ietUy  guise  nouvelle. — 
Palsgr.  Perhaps  from  ^ait  or  gatty  a 
way.  Ill  gaitedy  having  bad  habits,  per- 
verse, froward. — ^Jam,  But  it  is  more 
probably  an  application  of  the  verb  get  in 
the  sense  of  devise,  contrive.  So  it  is 
used  by  Chaucer  with  respect  to  the  con- 
trivance of  the  alchemist  who,  having 
filled  a  hollow  stick  with  silver  filings, 

With  his  stikke  above  the  crosselet 
That  was  ordained  with  that  iaistgigt. 
He  stirreth  the  coles. 

*  Qewgaw.  A  plaything,  a  showy 
trifle.  'Babiole,  a  trifle,  whimwham, 
guizaw  or  small  toy  for  a  child  to  play 
withaL' — Cot.  '  Fariboles,  fond  tattling, 
idle  discourses,  trifles,  flimflams,  why- 
whawsj — Cot  Here  the  synonymous 
ftimflamy  whtrnwhanty  whywhaWyFuigaWy 
gewgaWy  although  they  cannot  be  sup- 
pose to  spring  nrom  a  common  root,  yet 
are  manifestly  formed  on  a  similar  plan, 
the  principle  of  which  seems  to  be  to  repre- 
sent light  movement  to  and  fro  as  opposed 
to  steadv  continuance  in  a  fixed  direction. 
Hence  the  signification  of  something  done 
without  settled  purpose,  trifling,  child's 
play,  in  opposition  to  work  done  with  a 
setded  purpose.  PLD.  wigelwagelfiy  to 
go  wigglewaggUy  is  to  waver  to  and  fino. 
Hence  wigwagy  whywhaWy  ^uigaw.  In 
Suffolk  one  ploughing  unskilfuUy  would 
be  said  '  to  woowhaw  about.' — Moor.    To 

S®  g^SS^J^SS^^  *o  move  to  and  fro. — 
Florio.  In  G.  nursery  lan^age  gickgacky 
a  clock,  represents  die  vibration  of  the 
pendulum.  Gygampfen  (Sanders),  Swab. 
gugeuy  to  move  to  and  fro.  Gupen  und 
eagen  wie  ein  wagend  rohr  :  shiUy  shally 
Tike  a  waving  reed. — Schmeller.  PLD. 
gigelfiy  to  fiddle,  is  from  the  movement  of 
the  bow  to  and  fro  over  the  strings.  On 
the  same  principle  the  name  of  gewgaw 
is  given  in  the  N.  of  E.  to  a  Jew's-harp, 
from  the  jigging  movement  of  the  hand 
continually  stri^ng  the  projecting  tongue 
of  the  instrument.  We  pass  to  the  idea 
of  trifling  in  Swiss  gaggelcHy  to  trifle; 
gaggelixeugy  playthings,  toys,  trifles ;  E. 
gigy  a  silly  flighty  person ;  giggisky  tri- 
fling, silly,  flighty.— HaL 

Ohastly.    See  Aghast. 

Gherkin,  c.  gurkey  PoL  ogoreky  pL 
ogorkiy  Boh.  okurkoy  a  cucumber. 

Ohoet    AS.  gasty  G.  geisty  a  spirit 

Giant.    Yx.gdanty  l^LgigaSygigantis. 

Oib-cat.  A  male  cat,  as  we  now  say 
Tom-cat.  'Thibert  le  cas'  in  R.  R.  is 
translated  by  Chaucer,  *  Gibbe  our  cat,' 
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Gib  being  short  for  Gilbert,  the  equiva- 
lent of  Fr.  ThiberL 

Qihe. — Gib.  As  gabbiey  gabbery  vary 
with  Fibber  in  representing  the  sound 
made  Dy  rapid,  senseless  talking ;  so  we 
had  formerly  gib  as  well  as  gab  in  the 
sense  of  the  mouth  or  muzzle.  'Well 
call  him  Cacodaemon  with  his  black  gib 
tiiere.' — B.  and  F.  in  R, 

Hence  to  gibCy  properly  to  wry  the 
mouth,  to  make  faces,  as  from  the  equi- 
valent w.  gwepy  beak,  face,  gwepio^  to 
make  a  wry  face,  grin,  mock.  N.  gjeipa^ 
glHpay  Sw.  gipa^  to  wry  the  mouth,  make 
laces. — Aasen.  As  the  N.  gj  is  pro- 
nounced nearly  as  E.  y,  the  foregoing 
gjdpa  is  probably  the  inmiediate  origin 
oio^jape,  mockery,  joke. 

To  Gibber. — Qibberish.  Gibber,  like 
gabber,  jobbery  tluA  gabble,  represents  the 
sound  of  rapid  talking  without  reference 
to  meaning,  whence  gibberish,  gibbering, 
an  utterance  of  articulate  sounds  without 
sense,    on.  gifrdy  to  jabber. 

Gibbet.  The  gibbet  seems  originally 
to  have  been  not  a  mere  projecting  arm 
of  gallows  to  which  a  man  must  be  raised 
in  order  to  hang  him,  but  a  contrivance 
like  the  wipe  of  a  well,  by  which  the  suf- 
ferer could  at  once  be  swung  up  into  the 
air.  We  find  it  spoken  of  as  actually 
raising  the  sufferer  from  the  ground. 

Valtibus  erectis  sttrsum  iolUnU  gibeto 

Digna  Jovi  fiunt  oblatio,  jure  levati 

A  teflureprocul. — ^>^^elm.  Brito  in  Due. 

And  Matthew  Paris  designates  it  as 
^machinant  illatn  panalem  qua?  gibet 
appellatur,'  language  implying  some  me- 
chanical contrivance  beyond  what  would 
be  applicable  to  a  simple  support.  The 
root  (somewhat  disguised  by  an  initial  tu, 
which  is  so  commonly  found  interchang- 
ing with  a  ^  is  seen  in  Du.  wip,  indicat- 
ing any  sudden  reciprocating  movement, 
as  a  wink  of  the  eye  ;  wi^en,  to  toss, 
jerk  up  into  the  air — P.  Marin ;  wippe, 
toUeno,  a  wibe,  or  lever  for  lifting  water 
out  of  a  well,  patibuium  toUenonis  in  star 
constnictum,  a  gallows  made  like  a  wipe, 
i.  e.  a  gibbet. — KiL  Sw.  wippa,  to  whip 
or  trice  up  ;  wippkdrra,  a  tumbril ;  wipp- 
gdge,  a  gibbet.  The  exact  root  is  pre- 
served in  £.  gib,  to  start  suddenly  back, 
or  from  side  to  side;  Du.  giipen  (des 
voiles),  se  toumer  subitement — F.  Marin; 
Sw.  gippa,  to  whip  up  into  the  air,  as  we 
speak  of  gibbeting  a  toad — "RXetz'tguppa 
^PPi  to  strike  up,  tilt  up  ;  guppa,  to  move 
up  and  down,  to  rock  as  a  boat ;  Dan. 
^\^.grmpe,  to  rock,  to  swing  ;  Fr.  regitn- 
her,  OFr.  regiber,  to  wince. 
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Gibbotui*  Lat  gibbus,  a  bunch,  hump, 
swelling  on  the  back  or  other  part  of  the 
body. 

Giblets.  The  odds  and  ends  cut  off 
in  trimming  a  goose  for  roasting.  Pro- 
bably the  meaning  is  simply  bits,  scraps, 
a  further  dim.  of  Fr.  ^beau,  a  bit,  gob- 
bet, morsel. — Cot.  It.  gobbo,  gibbo,  a 
hump.  In  the  same  way  £.  dial  gubbins 
^bbings),  fragments,  parings  of  codfish, 
&c.— B. 

Giddy.  Unsteady,  on  the  verge  of 
falling.  Gael  godach,  giddy,  coquettish. 
N.  gtdda,  to  shake,  to  tremble.  From 
the  notion  of  rapid  reciprocaiting  action 
represented  by  the  parallel  forms  gib,  gid, 
gig.    See  Gibbet,  and  next  article. 

Gig^.  —  Giglet.  A  series  of  abrupt 
sounds  was  represented  by  syllables  like 
gick'gack,  gig'ga^.  In  G.  nursery  lan- 
l^age  gigk-gagk  is  a  clock,  from  the  tick- 
mg  of  the  pendulum — D.  M.  v.  434;  and 
provinciallyj^^f^^jsr^if,  gagkezen,  to  stut- 
ter-— lb.  V.  341.  Swab,  gigacken  (Du. 
gugagen),  to  heehaw  or  bray  like  an  ass, 
to  cackle  like  geese.    And  see  Giggle. 

The  syllables  representing  broken  sound 
are  then  applied  to  broken  movements 
or  the  subject  of  such  movements  as  in 
the  case  of  gigk-gagk  above  mentioned, 
where  the  change  of  vowel  in  the  two 
syllables  represents  the  reciprocating 
movement  of  the  pendulum.  Bav.  gigelen, 
to  palpitate,  to  quiver  ;  gaugken,  gang- 
keln,  gag^n,  to  totter,  stagger,  sway  to 
and  fro ;  awiss  gageln,  to  joggle ;  gagli, 
a  girl  that  cannot  sit  still ;  garden,  to 
toy,  to  trifle ;  gdggeli-werk,  trifles,  toys  ; 
P1.D.  gigeln  (MHG.  gigen,  G.  geigen),  to 
play  on  the  fiddle — Danneil ;  gigeln,  be- 
gigeln,  to  diddle,  to  deceive,  properly  to 
deceive  the  eye  by  rapid  movements  to 
and  fra    B2cv,gigl,  the  feet 

Gig  in  Engfish  is  applied  to  various 
objects  characterised  by  a  short  quick 
movement,  or  by  gigging,  reciprocating 
or  whirling  motion.  BanSf.  ^g,  giggum^ 
Bav.  geek,  a  trick  ;  E.  dial.^^,  a  machine 
for  dressing  cloth,  for  wmnowing  com 
(also  as  MHG.  gi^e,  G.  geige.  It  ghiga, 
giga)  a  fiddle. — HaL  A  gig  is  a  carriage 
consisting  of  a  seat  balanced  on  a  pair  of 
shafts  by  which  the  jogging  of  the  norse^s 
trot  is  communicated  to  the  persons  in 
the  gig.  Gig,  a  toy,  a  top,  a  silly  flighty 
person  ;  ^ggish,  trifling,  flighty,  wanton ; 

SigS^^y  g^gl^^^  pS^y  a  flighty  person,  a 
giddy  girl — Hal.  Fr.  gigues,  a  light 
versatile  girl.    See  Jig. 

Giggle.  Bav.  gigken,  gigkezen,  to 
utter  inarticulate  sounds  either  in  stutter* 
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ing,  retching,  or  giggling  with  restrained 
laughter  ;  gagkem^  gagkezen^  to  cackle 
like  a  hen,  to  stutter.  Du.  ^cken^  gic- 
keletiy  cachinnari. — KiL  Swiss  gigelen^ 
gigeren^  to  giggle,  G.  dial,  giboeln^  to 
laugh. — D.  M.  UL  552. 

Oill.  I.  A  small  measure  of  liquids. 
GylUy  lytylle  pot— Pr.  Pm.  GillOy  vas 
fictile. — Gloss,  in  Due.  Vascula  vinaria 
quae  mutato  nomine  guUlones  aut  flas- 
cones  appellant — Paulus  Diaconus  in 
Due. 

2.  Sw.Jisk'gel^  the  gills  of  a  fish.  as. 
geaflaSy  gea^as.  geahlas^  Vx,  giJU^  the 
chaps,  jaws,  jowl.  Gael  gial^  jaw,  cheek, 
gill  of  a  fish.  OHG.  chela^  guttur,  brancia 
— Gl.  in  Graff;  G.  kehUy  Latgu/af  throat ; 
AS.  ceoUf  faucis. 

Gilly-flower.    Formerly  written  gt'/o- 

J^^j  gillover^  gillow-flower^  immediately 

from  Fr.  giroflie^  and  that  from  It  garo- 

Jalo,  Lat.  caryo^hylluSj  a  clove,  from  the 

clove-like  smell  of  the  flower. 

Oimoraok.    See  GimmaL 

Oimlet.  Lang,  ihimbelet  (Jh  pro- 
nounced as  E.  soft  g^j  Ft,  gimbeUt^  gibe- 
Jety  a  gimlet,  from  Lang.jM'md/a,  to  twist, 
E.  gidf  to  turn  suddenly,  as  wimble,  an 
auger,  from  Du.  wenuUn,  Sc.  wammU, 
to  turn  round. 

Oimmala.— dimmers.  Gimmal,  an- 
nulus  gemellus — Coles,  a  twin  or  double 
ring.  The  term  was  generally  applied  to 
rings,  or  corresponding  members  of  a 
joint  working  into  each  other,  as  the  rings 
of  a  hawberk  or  coat  of  mail,  the  arms  of 
a  tongs,  two  portions  of  a  hinge,  and 
thence  the  hinge  itself.  Gimewes  (or 
joints)  of  a  spur,  membres  or  membrets 
d'^peron. — Sherwood.  Gimmow  of  a 
door,  cardo. — Huloet  in  Way.  Trevisa 
speaks  of  an  iron  *  made  as  it  were  a 
peire  tonges  i-iemewde  (ygemewed)  as 
tonges  in  the  myddes.'  Jimmers,  jointed 
hinges. — Ray. 

From  Lat  gemelli,  Fr.  jumeaux,  ju- 
mellesy  twins.  In  the  same  way  the  Bret. 
gevel,  a  twin,  is  applied  to  each  of  the 
parts  in  a  double  instrument,  as  a  pair  of 
tongs.  The  term  was  then  applied  to  the 
separate  members  of  the  works  in  a  com- 
phcated  piece  of  machinery,  or  to  any 
mechanical  device  for  producing  motion. 

My  acts  are  like  the  motional  gimbals 
Fixed  in  a  watch. — Vow-breaker  in  Nares. 

'  The  famous  Kentish  idol  moved  her 
hands  and  eyes  by  those  secret  gimtners 
which  now  every  puppet  play  can  imitate.' 
— Hall  in  Todd.  *  But  whether  it  were 
that  the  rebel  his  powder  failed  him,  or 
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sooi^gimboi  or  other  were  out  of  frame:' 
— HoUinshed  in  N.     Hcnc^  gimcrack. 

Gimp.  A  kind  of  lace  made  of  breads 
whipped  or  twisted  round  with  silk.  The 
corresponding  Fr.  is  guipure,  fxomguifer, 
to  whip. — Boyer.  The  same  correspond- 
ence between  a  nasalised  form  and  one 
without  the  nasal  is  seen  in  Yr,  gibelet, 
E.  gimblet,  from  a  different  application  of 
the  same  root  with  the  fundamental  mean- 
ing of  turning  or  twisting.  G.  gimf,  a 
loop^  lace,  or  edging  of  silk,  gold,  or  silver. 

GizL  A  mechanical  contrivance,  a 
trap,  or  snare. 

And  whan  ye  come  ther  as  ye  list  abide, 
Bid  him  descend,  and  trill  another  pin 
(For  therein  lieth  tlie  effect  of  all  the  /»«). 
And  he  wol  down  descend  and  don  yoor  will 

Squier's  Tale  in  R. 
So,  so,  the  woodcock  *sgtnmd.—B.  ft  F.  in  R. 

From  Lat  ingenium,  natural  disposition, 
talents,  invention,  Fr.  engin,  an  engine^ 
instrument,  also  understanding,  policy, 
reach  of  wit,  also  [when  the  contnvance 
is  applied  to  a  bad  purpose]  fraud,  craft, 
deceit — Cot  Prov.  genh,  ^einh^  gink. 
Cat  enginy,  giny,  skil^machme. 

In  the  sense  of  a  trap  or  snare  we  might 
be  tempted  to  look  to  the  on.  ^inna,  to 
allure,  deceive,  the  agreement  with  which 
is  probably  accidental 

Oing^.     Lat  gingiber,  zingiber. 

To  Oingle.    See  Jingle. 

Qipsire.  A  purse,  from  Fr.  gibbeci^re, 
a  pouch,  and  that  from  gibbe,  a  bunch, 
anything  that  stands  poking  out;  gib- 
basse,  a  great  bunch,  or  hulch-like  swell- 
ing, a  pouch,  or  budget — Cot. 

To  aird.  I.— Oirth.— Giardle.  ON. 
gi'drd,  a  belt,  girth,  band ;  tunna-gibrd, 
the  hoop  of  a  cask.  Goth,  gaima,  G. 
gurt,  gUrtel,  a  girdle. 

ON.  gardr,  gerdi,  a  fence,  hed^ ;  gerda, 
girda,  to  inclose  or  surround  with  a  fence 
Qonsson);  also  to  gird  (Haldors.),/}>i^ 
sig  sverdi,  Girdi,  a  hoop,  band  ;  girdis- 
vidr,  hoopwood ;  girding,  hedge,  fence, 
indosure,  girdle,  belt ;  girtr,  girded, 
hooped. 

To  Gird.  2.— Gride.  To  gird  or  pide 
was  formerly  used  in  the  sense  of  stnking, 
piercing,  cutting ;  and  thence  metaphori- 
cally, gird,  a  sharp  retort,  a  sarcasm. 

And  girdttk  of  Gyle's  heed.— P.  P. 

As  one  thrtmgh-gyrt  ¥rith  many  a  wound. 

Scurry  in  Nares. 

Last  with  his  goad  amongst  them  be  doth  gOb 
And  some  of  them  he  grtdeth  in  the  haunches, 
Some  in   the   flanks,  that  pricked   their  very 
paunches. — Drayton. 

The  primary  image  is  the  sound  of  a 
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smart  blow  with  a  rod,  or  the  like,  giving 
rise  to  a  root  which  under  numerous 
modifications  is  applied  to  the  act  of 
striking  or  cutting,  or  any  sharp  sudden 
action,  as  kicking,  starting  forv^uxls. 

GamdTn — 

—gert  mm  fiill  upon  the  nek 

That  he  the  bone  to  beak.— Gamelyn,  598 . 

OHG.jwf*?/i^»,perfodiel>ant  [ilia], — Graff. 
G.  gerUf  Du.  ^'ard,  gaereUy  E.  yardy  a 
rod  Bav.  ^iart^  gdrien^  switches ;  birkene 
g&rtn^  a  birch  rod.  E.  jert^  synonymous 
with  ^rdy  a  sharp  touch  by  word  of 
mouth.  ^  Attainte^  a  reach,  hit,  home- 
stroke,  also  a  gentle  nip,  quip,  or  jert^  a 
slight  p'r<£'— Cot  Then,  with  a  change 
of  the  final  /  into  k^  jirk^yirk^yarky  to 
strike,  kidc,  fling.  To  jerfce^  fouetter  avec 
des  verges. — Sherwood.  Girk^  a  rod, 
to  chastise,  or  beat 

Yoa  innst  \^  jerking  at  the  times  forsooth. 

The  Ordinary,  iv.  4. 

To  yerky  to  kick  like  a  horse  ;  yark^  to 
strike,  to  beat,  a  stroke,  jerk,  snatch,  pull. 
— HaL  Kyark  with  a  whip. — FL  Comp. 
Fr.  TueTy  to  hurl ;  ruer  coups  sur,  to  pour 
bk)ws  on ;  ruer  des  pieds,  to  kick,  wmce, 
jerk,  fling. — Cot 

Girl  Formerly  applied  to  children  of 
both  sexes. 

Here  knave /vr^J  I  shall  steke.— Slaughter  of 
the  Innocents,  Coventry  Myst  x8z. 

Grammar  for  girUs  I  garte  firste  to  write 
And  bette  them  with  a  balys  but  if  they  wolde 
feme.— P.  P. 

In  milke  and  in  mele 
To  maken  with  papelottes  (pap,  gruel)  to  aglotye 
with  her  gurUs  (to  satisfy  their  children).— 
P.P. 

PLD.  gor^  ^re^  a  child  ;  goren-kraam 
(kinderey),  childish  tricks;  garen-snaky 
childish  talk. — Brem.  Wtb.  In  Ham- 
burgh gorr  is  now  used  for  a  girL  Swiss 
gurrCy  gurrliy  a  depreciatory  term  for  a 
girL 

Gilt.  The  ground  on  which  an  action 
is  brought  against  one,  the  ground  on 
whidi  it  lies.  OFr.  giste,  lying  place, 
lodging,  from  g/sir^  LaX.  jacere,  to  he. 

To  Oi^B.     Goth^gidan,  to  give  ;  Gael 

^<iz^A,take,  lay  hold  of,  seize.    Of  this 

perhaps  give  is  the  causative,  to  cause 

another  to  take.    In  the  same  way  to 

take  was  formerly  used  in  the  sense  of 

deliver  up  to,  or  give. 

— to  Ptogne  he  goth 
And  pcively  taJketh  her  the  doth. — Gower. 

Oisiard.  Fr.  gesier^  Lang,  gresi/, 
from  »Lang.  gres,  Fr.  ^esiiy  gravel,  the 
gizzard  being  filled  with  little   stones. 
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For  the  same  reason  it  is  also  called /m/, 
ox  peiriim  Lang.,  ham  peiro^  stone. 

To  Olabber.  «  To  speak  indistinctly  as 
children  that  have  not  learned  to  articu- 
late properly. — ^Jam.  QaX.  parlar  a  ghpsy 
to  gabble,  praepropere  festinanterque 
looui ;  ^lopy  tne  sound  of  a  gulp  of  liquid. 

GlaciaL    Lat.  glades ^  ice. 

Qlacia  The  slope  outside  a  fortifica- 
tion, from  the  parapet  of  the  covered  way 
to  the  general  level  of  the  field.  Fr.  gla- 
ciSy  a  gentle  sloping  downwards.  From 
OYt.  giacer^  glaciery  to  slide,  in  which  is 
apparently  preserved  the  root  of  Lat.  gla- 
ctesy  ice.  Glacier y  to  slip,  slide.  —  Pat  de 
Champagne,  ^/a^jv,  or  wrong  glydynge 
of  boltys  or  arrowis. — Pr.  Pm. 

Olad.  Du.^Az</,^/a/,  smooth,  polished, 
slippery,  formerly  burning,  bright  (gloe- 
dende). — KiL  Then  metaphorically  ap- 
plied to  a  bright  and  cheerfiil  coimtenance. 
Sw. j7adf,  J0)aul,  cheerful  Glada  rume  i  et 
husy  lightsome  rooms  in  a  house ;  glattigy 
cheerful.  Da.  glaty  smooth,  shppery  ; 
glady  joyous.  ON  gladry  bright,  shining, 
cheerful,  glad.  In  the  same  way  Gr. 
^oi^p^c,  brilliant,  shining,  cheerful,  joyfuL 
Oculi  hilaritate  nitescimt  et  tristitii  quod- 
dam  nubilum  ducunt.  —  Quint.  Con- 
nected with  a  numerous  class  of  words 
founded  on  the  notion  of  shining ;  ON. 
glitay  to  shine,  £.  glistetty  glittery  &c.  See 
Glass. 

Olade.  A  light  passage  made  through 
a  wood,  also  a  beam  or  breaking  in  of 
the  light— B.  Glaudsy  hot  eleams  be- 
tween showers. — Baker.  The  mndament- 
al  meaning  is  a  passage  for  the  light, 
either  through  trees  or  through  clouds. 
N.  glette^  2l  clear  spot  among  clouds,  a 
littk  takmg  up  in  the  weather  ;  glettay  to 
peep  ;  glotty  an  opening,  a  war  spot 
among  douds.  ON.  glitay  Sc.  gUity  to 
shine. 

In  the  same  way  E.  lawtiy  synonymous 
with  gladcy  may  be  compared  with  N. 
gUnnay  a  clear  space  in  a  wood,  gloHy  an 
opening  among  clouds  ;  glanen  (of  clouds 
or  trees  in  a  wood),  open,  allowing  one 
to  look  through  ;  glatuiy  to  separate  as 
clouds,  to  clear  up,  to  look,  to  peep. 

The  loss  of  the  /  obscures  the  funda- 
mental identity  of  glads  with  Da.  gadcy 
a  street,  on.  ^atay  a  street,  a  footpath. 
A  similar  equivalence  of  forms  witn  an 
initial gl  snag  respectively  is  seen  in  Sc. 
gladder  and  gabber y  to  gabble  ;  G.  glaffen 
and  gaffetiy  N.  glapa  and  gapay  to  gape 
or  stare;  OS.glingray  ^ginglej  i>2i.glafny 
clangour  of  bells,  Fr.  gammcy  peal  of 
bells;  N.  glantriy  Da.  ganteri^  foolery, 
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and  in  numerous  other  cases  mentioned 
under  Gaze,  Geason,  Gat-toothed. 

Olair.  Gleyre  of  eyryne  or  other  lyke, 
glarea. — Pr.  Pm.  Fr.  glaire^  Prov.  glara^ 
clara^  Sp.  clara^  It  chiaray  white  of  egg. 
Chiarey  d'uovo,  the  white  or  clear  of  an 
egg. — FL  As  far  as  the  foregoing  sense 
is  concerned  the  word  might  well  be  de- 
rived from  LaL  clarusy  and  from  the  white 
of  an  egg  the  term  might  perhaps  be 
transferred  to  other  viscous  substances. 
But  this  overlooks  the  connection  with 
Sc.  glar^  glarCy  glaur^  mud,  mire,  slime  ; 
Elorg.  a  nasty  mess ;  glorgie^  bedawbed 
gam.);  giorgyn,  or  wyth  onclene  thynge 
defoylyn,  maculo,  deturpo. — Pr.  Pm. 

Gcoidie  spat  out 
The  glaur  that  adown  his  beard  ran. 

Nichols'  Poems. 

Cambr.  giatrcj  a  miry  puddle. — Hal. 

The  radical  image  is  perhaps  that  of 
something  slippery,  with  which  the  idea 
of  shining  is  closely  connected.  Swiss 
glarefiy  gloreuj  to  shine ;  glarig,  glorig^ 
shining,  smooth  ;  Fris.^/ur,  slippery.  '£ 
iis  is  gldry  the  ice  is  slippery. — Outzen. 
Banff  glctuVy  slippery  ice.  E.  dial  glire^ 
gleeTj  to  slide;  PLD.  glirrig^  slippery. — 
Schiitze.  It  is  however  very  difficult  to 
know  when  we  have  come  to  the  bottom 
of  one  of  these  compUcated  trains  of 
thought  The  Bret  giaour,  slaver,  w. 
glafoeriOj  'E.  glaver,  to  slaver,  seem  to 
point  in  a  dinerent  direction  to  the  fore- 
going. 

Qlaive.  A  long  sword  or  bill. — B.  A 
halbert-like  weapon,  consisting  of  a  blade 
mounted  on  a  long  handle,  w.  cleddyf, 
Gael  claidheamh  (pronounced  klliyhev 
— Macalpine),  a  sword  ;  claidheamh-mor 
(claymour),  a  broadsword,  w.  ^iaif,  a 
bill-hook.  Sw.  glafuen,  Du.  gJavie,  a 
lance,  spear.  £.  disu.  gleeve^  an  eel-spear. 
— Baker. 

Probably  direct  from  the  Celtic,  although 
Diez  supposes  Fr.  glaive  to  be  formed 
through  the  medium  of  Lat.  gladius, 
whence  Vrow.  gladij  glazi,  glavi^  as  from 
adulterum^  axuUeri^  avulteri, 

Olamoor.  Properly  false  shine,  de- 
ception of  sight  To  cast  glamour  o'er 
one,  to  cause  magical  deception. 

It  had  much  oX.  glamour  might, 
Could  make  a  lady  seem  a  knight. 

Lay  of  Last  Minstrel. 

ON.  gldmsyni^  when  things  appear  other 
than  what  they  really  are. — Fntzn.  Dan. 
glimmer^  glitter,  false  lustre.  In  like 
manner  G.  gleisen^  to  cast  a  fiaint  lustre, 
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to  play  the  hypocrite,  to  make  a  false 
show. 

Originally,  like  all  words  expressing 
visual  ideas  (as  explained  under  Bright) 
derived  from  the  faculty  of  hearing.  Gael. 
glam,  outcry ;  ON.  glam,  clash,  clangour ; 
glamray  to  rattle ;  Sc.  glanur,  noise,  clat- 
ter. For  the  passa^  to  the  idea  of  glit- 
ter, compare  ON.  glingra,  to  rattle,  jingle, 
also  to  glitter,  give  a  false  shine. 

Glance.  The  fundamental  idea  is  the 
shining  of  a  polished  surface,  then  the 
slipping  aside,  as  of  an  arrow  striking 
a^mst  a  oolished  surCaice,  or  of  a  ray 
of  light  reflected  from  it,  then  a  sidelong 
or  momentary  look. 

Du.^Aiif/r,  G.  glansSy  lustre,  splendour ; 
OS.gltSj  glitter ;  Sc,  gleis,  splendour ;  G., 
Du.  gleisseuy  to  shine ;  gitssen^  gli^^^ 
G.  ghuchen^  Fr.  glisser^  glinser^  esclincer, 
glasser,  glacer,  glacier,  to  slip,  slide ;  OE. 
glace,  to  polish,  to  glance  as  an  arrow 
tum^  aside. — Pr.  Pm.  Lat  glades,  ice, 
from  its  slipperiness,  and  E.  ^ass,  from 
its  transparency,  belong  to  the  same  root. 
'DxL  glisteren,  glinsteren,  to  glisten,  glis- 
ter. Other  forms  are  Du.  glad,  G.  glait, 
shinii^,  polished,  smooth ;  N.  glita,  Sc 
gleit,  to  shine ;  to  glent  or  glint,  to  glance 
or  gleam,  to  pass  suddenly  as  a  gleam  of 
light,  to  glide,  to  peep,  to  squint — ^Jam. 
*  The  stroke  ^lented  down  to  nis  belly.'— 
Bemers'  Froissart   w.  ysglentio,  to  slide. 

Da.  glindse,  to  glisten,  ^ves  an  inter- 
mediate form  between  gltnt  and  glance, 
while  Da.  glimt,  a  gleam,  glimpse,  flash, 
would  unite  glint  with  gleam  instead  of 
glitter.  The  truth  seems  to  be  that  the 
words  signifying  shining  are  derived  from 
a  number  of  representations  of  the  same 
kind  of  sound,  having  commonly  more  or 
less  resemblance  to  each  other,  and  this 
general  resemblance  in  the  roots  causes 
a  network  of  relationship  in  the  words  de- 
rived from  them. 

Oland.  Lat  glans,  glandis,  an  acorn, 
a  kernel  in  the  flesh. 

Olanders.    OFr.  glandre,  a  swelling 

of  the  glands,  a  sore. 

£1  col  nues  gUndrts  out, 
K'em  esciome  numer  seoat. 

In  her  neck  she  had  naked  sores,  which 
men  are  used  to  call  scrofula. — Life  K. 
Edward  in  Benoit,  2612. 

Olare.  A  dazzling  light;  to  glare,  to 
shine  with  excess  of  brightness,  to  stare 
intently  upon.  Glare,  to  glaze  earthen- 
ware.— HaL  N.  glora,  to  shine,  to  stare  ; 
Swiss  glare,  to  stare.  Applied  in  the  first 
instance  to  phenomena  of  hearing.  .Gael 
^/^r,noise,  speech,^/dra^A,  noisy,  clamor- 
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COS ;  Lat.  gioriay  renown,  claritas  nomi- 
nis,  splendor,  amplitudo.  —  Faccidlati. 
Compsire  Bohem.  hlas^  the  voice,  fame  ; 
PoL  j^lcsy  the  voice ;  glosny^  loud,  fomous, 
notorious.  Lat.  clarus^  which  is  applied 
as  well  to  visual  as  to  audible  phenomena, 
is  another  modification  of  the  same  root 
See  next  article. 

OlaM.— Glase.  on.  gler^  Da,  glar^ 
glas^  glass.  From  the  notion  of  trans- 
parency ;  what  allows  the  light  to  shine 
through.  N.  Ghis^  a  window ;  glisa^  to 
shine  through  ;  glira^  to  be  open  so  that 
one  can  see  through ;  glosa^  glora,  to 
gaze,  to  shine ;  Sc.  glose,  gloze^  to  blaze, 
Du.  gleysen^  G.  gl^ssen^  to  shine.  To 
^axty  in  the  sense  of  making  a  thing  to 
shine,  is  now  confined  to  the  surface  of 
earthenware,  but  was  formerly  used  in  a 
much  more  general  application.  Glac^fty 
or  make  a  thynge  to  shine,  pemitido, 
polio ;  glacynge  or  scowrynge  oi  hameys, 
pernitidacio. — Pr.Pm.  Fr.^/^ir/, polished, 
shining,  is  familiar  in  the  expression  ^/o^/ 
silks.  Glaze-worm^  glass-worm^  a  glow- 
worm.— HaL  Loolang  here  to  like  origin 
with  that  of  the  twin  form  glare^  we  find 
^r.  glasj  noise,  crying,  bawling;  Russ. 
^ar,  the  voice,  Serv.  ^las^  voice,  news, 
rame ;  Bohem.  hlas,  voice,  fame,  hlasyty^ 
sonorous,  clear ;  Pol.  glos^  sound,  voice, 
speech ;  glosny^  loud,  uimous,  notorious  ; 
Russ.  gMsf^  the  eye,  gledanie^  sight,  see- 
ing ;  Serv.  glati^  gleaaHy  to  see,  to  seek. 
Swab,  glasckty  the  voice,  glast^  brilliancy, 
splendour,  glasten^  to  shine,  to  glance. — 
Schmid. 

To  Glaver.  To  soothe  or  flatter.— B. 
'^oglaffer,  to  flatter. — Hal.  To  glaver,  to 
slaver— Hal.;  to  talk  foolishly.— Brocket, 
w.  glafoerioHy  slaver ;  Bret,  ^laouren, 
giaour^  slaver,  glaourek,  slavenng,  talk- 
ative ;  Sc.  glabber,  to  speak  indistinctly, 
as  children  ;  Ir.  gla/aire^glagaire,  a  bab- 
bler ;  gli/rim,  to  prate.  The  connection 
between  the  ideas  of  slavering  and  prat- 
tling is  seen  in  Fr.  baver,  to  slaver,  drivel, 
^so  to  fiunble  or  flatter  in  speaking; 
bavard,  a  slaverer,  babbler. — Cot. 

Olead:  A  kite.  The  names  of  hawks 
are  often  from  their  gliding  or  hovering 
motion.  So  w.  ciUi,  a  kite,  from  cudio,  to 
hover;  cudyll  y  gw^t^  the  kestril  or 
wind-hover.  Lith.  Itnge,  the  kite,  from 
lingoH,  to  hover.  Dan.  glenUy  kite,  OE. 
glent  w.  ysglentioj  to  slide  ;  and  in  like 
manner  'R.  glead  irom  glide. 

(Heaoi. — Olixnmer.  Du.  ^limmen, 
jf//OT/««,  ignescere,  candere. — KiL  P1.D. 
gUmmeHy  glimmemy  to  shine  ;  G.  glim- 
^t^yglummen,  to  glow,  shine  in  a  covert 
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way ;  Sw.  ^Itmma,  to  glitter ;  N.  glima, 
to  shine  bnght,  dazzle  ;  glt'ma,  a  beam  of 
light ;  ON.  liomtf  splenciour,  as.  leoman^ 
to  shine,  0£.  leem^  h'om,  a  gleam. 

ON.  glampa,  to  glitter,  shine.  The 
original  image,  as  in  all  these  expressions 
for  the  action  of  light,  is  a  loud  sound. 
ON.  Glamm,  a  ringing,  rattle ;  glymt'a,  to 
resound ;  glymr,glumr,  resonance,  noise ; 
glumra,  glamra,  to  jingle,  rattle,  rumble. 
Gr.  X<ifiirw,  to  ring  loud  and  clear,  as  well 
as  to  shine  ;  Xaf«irf>6(,  brilliant,  sonorous, 
clear. 

To  Qlean.  Fr.  glaner^  from  glane, 
galeyne^  a  handful ;  glenon^  a  bunch  of 
hay,  straw,  vegetables. — Roquef. 

Deus  Rieyns  ensemble,  vodes  ou  pleyns, 
Sount  apel&  leagaleyns, — Bibelsworlh. 

Ainsi  que  le  suppliant  batoit  un  pou  do 
glainesy  ou  gerbes  de  bled. — Carp.  Glean 
(in  Kent),  a  handful  of  com  tiea  together 
by  a  gleaner. — HaL  Gltme  (Toignons,  a 
bunch  of  onions. — Diez.  Glana,  gleba 
alliorum  ;  gelina^  gelima^  g^lida^  geliba^ 
eyn  schoufl"  off  garve  (a  sheaf  or  bundle), 
eyn  kleyn  garbe. — DieC  Sup.  Du.  gluye^ 
a  bunch  of  straw  or  sedge,  vulgo  glema^ 
gelima, — KiL  The  form  ^<^/r>»a  leads  to 
AS.  gelm,  gl^ff^y  ^  <ii^  yelm,  a  sheaf, 
handful  of  com  or  straw.  Toyelm  straw, 
to  lav  it  in  order  for  a  thatcher  (L  e.  in 
handfuls). — HaL  To gleame  come,  spici* 
legere. — Levins.  For  the  change  of  m 
and  n  compare  gemer  for  germer^  to  bud. 
— H^cart 

Possibly  the  formation  of  the  word 
may  be  eiq)lained  from  Lith.  glibySy  an 
armful ;  gtobti^  glomoti,  to  embrace,  to 
hold  in  the  arms, 

Olebe.  Lat.  gleba^  a  clod,  lump  of 
earth. 

Olede.  A  hot  ember,  live  coal. — B. 
ON.  gloa^  to  glow,  bum,  shine ;  glod,  live 
coal.     G.  gluhen^  to  glow,  be  red-hot ; 

fluthf  the  glowing  of  fire,  hot  coals,  great 
eat      Du.  gloMy  hot    coals,   gloeden^ 
gloeven^  to  glow.    See  Glow. 

Oflee.  AS.  Gligy  gliw^  music,  sport, 
joke ;  gUpnaUy  a  minstrel,  buffoon ;  gluh- 
wtan,  glvwian^  to  sin^,  jest,  play.  ON. 
gl^^  laughter  (Rietz),  mirth,  joy  (Fritzner); 
glyja^  to  divert,  delight,  rejoice ;  glyjari^ 
a  juggler,  buffoon ;  ^/c?//^,  to  laugh,  to 
sneer.  Sw.  diaL  gfy^  glyt^  glut^  sport, 
derision ;  ^ra  gly^  to  make  sport  of,  to 
deride,  on.  hUxja^  to  laueh,  nlcegja^  to 
divert,  to  cause  to  laugh ;  nlai^  laughter, 
sport,  Gr.  yiX&my  I  laugh. 

To  Olee. — Oley. — Oly.  To  squint. 
Glyareygloyereox  gogyl-eye,limus,  strabo* 

— Pr.  Pm. 
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The  elder  sister  [Leah]  he  forsoke. 
For  is!bi&gliyed  seith  the  boke. 

Cursor  Miindi  in  Hal. 

She  had  sore  eyes.    Sc  to  gley,  gfyy  to 

look    obliquely,    squint.      The    primary 

sense  of  the  verb  is  to  shine,  then  to 

glance,  to  look. 

In  the  founce  ther  stonden  stonej  stepe 
As  glente  thiuig^h  glas  that  glowed  aiKl  glyht^ 

AlliL  Poems,  A.  Z14. 

The  ^nxtglyhi  on  the  grene  gradouae  level. 

Ibu  C.  453. 

ON.  gljd^  glcB^y  Sw.  dial,  glia^  to  glance, 
shine;  N£.  Glea^agUa^croo)ixA\  to gied^e^ 
to  look  asquint. — ^Jam.  Gr.  7X01^,  slip- 
pery ;  ykon&tdy  to  cast  a  side  glaince.  PLD. 
gliden.pUen^  to  slip  or  slide. 

To  Giaek.  To  leer,  joke,  jibe,  or  ban- 
ter.— B.  Du.  glicken  (parallel  with  blick- 
en)y  to  shine ;  Sc.  glatksy  reflection  of  the 
rays  of  light  from  a  lucid  body  in  motion ; 
to  cast  the  |;laiks  on  one,  to  dazzle,  con- 
found ;  glatk^  a  deception,  trick;  to  play 
the  giatks^  get  the  glcdks^  to  cheat,  be 
cheated.  To  glaik^  to  trifle,  glaiking^ 
folly,  wantonness.  ON.  leika^  to  play; 
OE.  to  iake^  to  play ;  liMn^  plaything. 

Olflmdar.  To  stare,  to  look  earnestly. 
— HaL  Also  to  look  aside,  to  souint. 
Sw.  glindna  (,glengra—K\tx£),  to  snine, 
to  gnnmier ;  on.  glingra^  to  gingle,  rat- 
tle, to  shine  delusively.  MHG.  glanders 
glitter,  shining. 

Oleyme.  Slime,  glue.  Gleyme  or 
rewme,  reuma ;  gleyme  of  knyttynge  or 
byndynge  togedders,  limus,  gluten  ;  gl^' 
myn  or  yngleymyn^  visco,  mvisco. — rr. 
Pto.  Viscus,  gleme  or  lyme.— Ortus  in 
Way.  NE.  gltme^  the  mucus  from  the 
nostrils  of  cattle. — Hal.  Related  to  slimey 
as  Du.  glibberig  to  slibberigy  slippery ; 
gUppeny  to  escape,  to  E.  sUp;  glide  to 
slide;  Sc.  glent  to  Sw.  slinta^  to  slide. 
Probably  the  radical  imase  is  the  slip- 
periness  of  a  viscous  liquid. 

Glib.  Slippery,  smooth.— B.  PLD. 
glippen^  N.  gleppa^  to  slip ;  'Dm.  glibberig^ 
E.  dial,  glaber^  gH^^t  slippery ;  gldfe, 
smooth,  polite. — Hal.  Da. //</!i^,  to  slip, 
to  miss,  to  wink  ;  Sc.  gliff,  a  glimpse,  a 
glance.  Lat.  glaber^  smooth,  without  hair, 
seems  from  the  same  source  ;  and  with- 
out the  initial  g^  labi,  to  slide,  lubriais^ 
slippery.     Lith.  gUbtiy  to  be  slippery. 

Olidder.  Slippery.— Hal.  B.  Jonson 
speaks  of  a  gafley-pot  being  well  glid- 
deredj  i.e.  glazed.  Syt^glindra^  to  glim- 
mer, shine.  D2u  ^i?!. gliddery  slippery; 
gluddre^  to  smooth  a  wall  plastered  with 
clay.  Sc.  gluddry,  gloittiy^  unctuous, 
slippery ;  to  gloit^  to  work  widi  the  hands 
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in  something  liquid,  miry,  and  viscous. 
E.  dial,  gluty  the  slimy  substance  in  a 
hawk's  pannel ;  Fr.  glette^  the  froth  of  an 
egg,  phlegm  or  filth  which  a  hawk  throws 
out  at  her  beak  after  lier  casting,  glet- 
teuxy  slimy,  fl^my,  filthy.— Cot  PLD. 
gletty  slippery,  E.  gleet^  a  slimy  dischaige. 
To  Quae.    Du.  glijdeK^^lijen^glissem^ 

PLD.  gUden^  K^^^*  ^'  ^f^^l^^f  gStschen, 
fleissen^  Fr.  gUsser^  to  slide,  slip.  There 
!S  obviously  a  dose  connection  between 
the  notions  of  a  glittering,  shining  surface 
and  of  a  smooth  and  slippery  one.  Thus 
we  have  on.  gladr^  shimng,  clear,  bright ; 
Du.  glad,  bright,  shining,  sleek,  sm<x>th, 
slippery. — BomhofL  Devon  glidder,  slip- 
pery. So  ON.  glita,  to  shine,  leads  to  Sw. 
glida,  to  glide,  while  both  senses  are  pre- 
served in  the  dialectician,  to  glow,  to 
shine,  and  also  to  glide,  slide,  flow.  So 
E.  £^osSy  glossy,  and  Sw.  dial  glisa,  to 
shine,  gleam,  correspond  to  G.  gleissen, 
Fr.  glisser,  to  shde.  E.  glance,  to  shine, 
is  a&o  used  in  the  sense  of  slipping  aside; 
and  here  indeed  we  are  distmcUy  con- 
scious that  the  latter  sense  is  taken  from 
the  oblique  reflection  of  light  from  a 
smooth  surface.  The  same  is  the  case 
with  Sc.  glent,  glint,  to  flash,  gleam, 
glance,  also  to  start  aside.  '  T'shot  corns 
glinted  aff  his  wings  lahk  rain  aff  a  duck's 
back.' — Atkinson.  Sw.  diaL  giantf  slip- 
pery ;  gldnta,  glinta,  W.  ysglenOo^  to  slip, 
slide.  In  the  same  way  'S.gHra,  to  peep, 
properly  to  shine ;  E.  oiaL, 
slide. — HaL 


glire,  ^eer,Xf^ 


To  Olie.    To  squint,  to  look  askew. 

The  elder  sister  he  forsoke, 
For  ^b/tgliiedt  aeith  the  boke. 

Cursor  Mmidi. 

Sw.  diaL  g^ia,  to  gleam,  also  to  glide, 
slide.  See  Glide.  Compare  also  gleam 
with  NE.  glim,  to  look  askance. — HaL 
Glender,  a  slight  squint,  is  the  equivalent 
of  Sw.  glindra,  to  glitter.  When  a  sur- 
face is  miperfectly  polished  it  only  reflects 
slanting  hght. 

Glizmner.    See  Gleam. 

Olimpse.  A  flash  of  light,  transient 
glance.  Swiss  glumsen^  a  spark,  giim" 
men,  glumsen,  to  glow  under  the  auies ; 
Du.  ^impen,  glinsen,  to  glow,  to  sparkle. 

And  little  glowwonns^/tji^iMiy  in  the  dszk. 

Nares. 

Da.  glimte,  to  gleam,  flash.  See  Gleam. 
To  aiisten.— Glister.— OUtier.  Du. 
glisteren,  glinsteren,  to  sparkle,  AS.  gH- 
Stan,  glisnian,  glistenan,  to  glisten,  ON. 
glyssa,  glytta,  glitra,  to  spande,  glitter. 
A  number  of  remed  forms  are  seen  under 
Glass. 
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GLOAMING 

It  would  doubtless  be  an  error  to  sup* 
pose  all  these  forms  to  be  successively 
developed  from  any  one  root  such  as  gl<u 
OTglat  We  should  rather  suppose  that 
the  noises,  which  constitute  the  original 
image  in  the  expression  of  visual  con- 
ceptions, were  represented  independently 
by  forms  bearing  a  certain  resemblance  to 
each  other,  whidi  was  preserved  through 
subsequent  modifications  when  the  terms 
were  applied  to  visual  phenomena,  giving 
them  tne  false  appearance  of  descent 
from  a  common  root.  Thus  we  have  Fr. 
glas^  noise,  bawhnff ;  Prov.  glat^  yelp, 
cry,  chatter  of  biras,  E.  clasky  clatter^ 
which  when  appropriated  by  the  faculty 
of  sight  produce  forms  like  glass^  gloss^ 
glat  (polished),  giitter,  glister.  A  form 
closely  allied  wim  glisten  and  glister  is 
applied  to  phenomena  of  hearing  or  the 
sense  which  apprehends  them  in  Du. 
luysieren,  to  whisper,  or  to  listen,  PLD. 
iMstem^  glustenij  AS.  Mlystan,  to  listen, 
i.  e.  to  attend  to  low  whispering  or  rust- 
ling sounds*  In  the  same  way  Da.  knit- 
ire^  to  rattle,  crackle,  knistre^  to  crackle, 
titter,  may  be  compared  with  gnistrey 
ON.  gneista^  to  sparkle.  The  Fr.  iclater 
y&  used  with  reference  to  both  senses. 
Eselat^  a  clap,  crack ;  esclai  de  lumi^rcy 
a  glimpse  or  flash  of  hp^ht;  esclatamt, 
crashing,  cracking,  ringmg,  glittering, 
flashing. — CoL 

Gloaming,  as.  glotmrng^  glomnmngy 
twilight,  the  time  of  day  wnen  the  li^ht 
shines  obscurely  beneath  the  advancing 
shade  of  night  like  fire  under  ashes.  Da. 
dial  ghmme^  to  glow,  to  begin  to  burn 
or  shine ;  Swiss  glumsen^  G.  glimmen, 
glummeH^  to  bum  in  a  covert  way,  to 
glow  under  ashes.  Da.  glimte^  to  gleam ; 
riS>.  gliemieuy  to  peep,  to  dawn. 

Scarody  bad  Phoebus  in  the  gloaming  East 
Yet  harnessed  his  fiety-footed  team.— F.  Q. 

Ultimately  from  the  figure  of  sound,  sig- 
nified by  forms  like  Swiss  glumsen,  to 
rumble,  O^.glumra^glytma^  to  clank. 

To  aioat.— aiout  To  look  fixedly, 
from  desire  or  absorption  in  thought    G. 

flotzen^  formerly  to  shine,  then  to  look 
xedly,  to  stare ;  Sw.  dial  glotta^  glutta^ 
to  peep. 

-glomerate.  Lat.  glomus^  a  ball  of 
thread  ;  glomero^  to  wind  into  a  ball,  to 
collect  into  a  mass. 

*   Qloom.  —  Qlnm. — Olumpy.      To 

glombe^  to  look  gloomy,  to  frown. — B. 

Whereas  ye  sat  all  heavy  and  glom' 

^y^K' — Chaloner.       Glumping^     surly, 

sulky ;  glum^  a  sour  cross  look  ;  sullen, 
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gloomy,  overcast. — HaL  Da.  dial  glum* 
mende,  scowling ;  Sw.  dial  glomma^ 
gldma^  to  stare  fixedly.  The  sense  of 
silence  is  often  expressed  (with  ellipse 
of  the  negative)  by  words  signifying 
muttering,  uttering  a  low  sound.  Thus 
Lat  mussoy  primarily  to  mutter,  signi- 
fies to  be  silent,  not  to  speak  out ;  G. 
muckettf  to  utter  a  slight  sound,  is  ex- 
plaiped  to  show  one's  ill-will  by  a  surly, 
silence,  to  scowl.  The  words  at  the  head 
of  the  article  seem  to  have  a  similar  ori- 
gin. AS..  clumiaHf  to  murmur,  mutter, 
and  thence  to  keep  silence.  '  Gif  bisceo- 
pas  clumiath  mid  ceaflum  thaer  he  sceol- 
dan  clipian ' :  if  bishops  mutter  with  their 
jaws  (i.  e.  keep  silence)  where  they  ought 
to  spcaak  out — Bede.  Clumiendy  murmur- 
ans. — Lye.  Chaucer  uses  clufHy  as  we  do 
mum^  by  way  of  an  interjection  exhorting 
to  silence. 

They  sitdn  still  well  nigh  a  furlong  way, 
Now  Paternoster,  tlmm^  sdde  Nic^olay, 
And  clum  quoth  John,  and  clum  seid  Alison. 

Miller's  Tale. 

N.  klumme^  klumsa,  to  strike  dumb,  to 
take  away  Uie  power  of  speech  by  fear  or 
magic 

From  simple  silence  to  the  scowl  of  ill* 
will  is  an  easy  step. 

She  looked  hautely,  and  gave  on  n>e  B.glum, 
There  was  among  them  then  no  word  but  mum. 

Skelton. 

Thus  from  N.  klumsOf  speechless,  we  pass 
to  Lincoln  clumpsej  reserved,  forbidding  ; 
NE.  glumpse^  suikiness.  '  He  did  not  tell 
me,  and  he's  a  clumfse  man,  I  should  ha' 
been  skarred  to  ax  him.' — Ralf  Skirlaugh, 
IL  86. 

The  trouble  of  mind  which  hinders 
speech  is  then,  contrary  to  the  usual 
course  of  metaphor,  transferred  to  the 
material  world,  and  the  word  gloom  or 
glum  applied  to  the  thickness  which  dis- 
turbs the  transparency  of  air  or  water. 
PLD.  glum  (of  uquids),  thick,  turbid. 

In  me  same  way  louring,  properly  sig- 
nifying frowning  or  scowling,  and  Sw. 
mulen  (from  mule,  the  chaps,  snout), 
chapfallen,  sad,  gloomy,  are  applied  to 
gloomy,  overcast  weather. 

To  ulop.  —  Oloppen.  To  glop,  to 
stare ;  to  gloppen^  to  frighten,  to  feel 
astonished. 

Thou  wenyi  to  glopym  me  with  thy  grete  wordes. 

Morte  Arture  in  Hal. 

ON.  gldpa^  N.  glaapa,  to  stare,  gaze,  gape. 
Hence  ON.  giopr^glappiy  fatuus,  E.  poup^ 
ingy  silent  or  stupid,  to  be  compared 
with  glouty  to  stare  at,  to  pout,  look  sulky, 
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as  gloppen  with  glotten^  startled,  sur- 
prised.— B,    See  Gloaty  Glout 

Qlory.  Lat.  gloria  signifies  fame,  but 
the  E.  glory  has  quite  as  much  reference 
to  visible  splendour  as  to  spoken  renown. 
ON.  glor(L,  to  glitter.    See  Glare. 

OI08B.  Lustre.  ON.  zlossi^  blossi^ 
flame,  brightness ;  glossa,  btossoy  to  blaze, 
sparkle,  glow.  Sc  to  gliss^  to  cast  a 
l^nce  with  the  eyes.    See  Glass.       , 

OI088.— OlOBsary.  Gr.  YXa»<r<ra,  the 
tongue,  a  language,  a  special  word, 
whence  glossariuniy  a  dictionary. 

O-love.    ON.  gloft. 

To  Olow«    See  Glede. 

Olue.  Fr.  glu,  birdlime ;  w.  gludj 
tenacious  paste,  glue.  Lat.  gluten^  glue. 
The  fundamental  idea  is  shining,  then 
slippery,  slimy,  tenacious,  gluev.  Sc. 
4/^A  gi^l^f  to  shine,  gltd^  gi^y  g^idy 
FLD.  gletty  slippery.  ON.  glcsta^  wet 
Fr.  gletUj  £.  diai.  glut^  phlegm,  slime ; 
Sc.  glidderj  slippery,  gluader^  to  do  dirty 
work ;  to  gloity  to  work  in  something 
liquid,  miry,  or  viscous.  Lith.  glittus, 
smooth,  slippery,  slimy,  sticky.  Compare 
also  Gr.  yXcaxpoc,  slippery,  tough,  glutin- 
ous ;  yXoi($c,  slippery,  nasty,  clammy. 

Olum.    See  Gloom. 

To  Glut.— Olutton.  The  sound  of 
swallowing  is  represented  by  the  syllables 

fluty  glop,  glup,  gluk,  gulp,  gulk,  giving 
at  glut-glut,  for  the  noise  of  licjuid 
escapmg  from  a  narrow-necked  opening  ; 
glutire,  to  swallow  ;  Fr.  glout,  ravenous, 
greedy ;  w.  gloth,  glwth,  gluttonous ; 
Cat. glop,  a  mouthful;  N.  glupa, glSypa, 
to  swallow,  eat  greedily ;  Sw.  glupsk, 
ravenous ;  E.  glubbe,  to  swallow  up,  glub- 
ber,  a  glutton  ;  gulp,  gulk,  gulch,  glutch, 
to  swadlow. — Hal.  Fr.  glouglouter,  to 
guggle,  sound  like  a  narrow-mouthed  pot 
when  it  is  emptied. 

O-lutixioiis.  haX,glutinosus,  from  glu- 
ten, glue,  paste. 

To  Qnarr.— Gnarled.  To  gnarr  or 
^nerr,  to  growl,  snarl,  grumble.  *  Better 
IS  a  morsel  of  bread  with  joy  than  a  house 
full  of  delices  wth  chiding  and  gnerringj 
— Chaucer.  Du.  gnorren,  knarren,  knor- 
ren,  grunnire,  fremere,  frendere,  to  growl, 
snarl ;  Sw.  knaj-ra,  to  creak ;  knorra,  to 
murmur,  growl,  Dan.  knurre,  to  growl,  to 
purr  as  a  cat.  Then,  because  a  body 
spinning  rapidly  round  makes  a  whirring 
sound  while  the  string  to  which  it  is  sus- 
pended knots  and  twists,  Sw.  knorla,  to 
twist,  to  curl ;  E.  gnarr,  a  hard  knot  in  a 
tree — B. ;  gnarled,  knotted.  I  gnarre  in 
a  halter  or  corde,  I  stoppe  one's  breath 
or  snarle  one  :  je  etrangle.^ — Palsgr.    In 
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the  same  way  Pl.D.  snarren,  snirren^ 
snurren,  to  whirr;  snarre,  a  spinning- 
wheel;  Sw.  snorra,  to  hum  like  a  top, 
purr,  sound  the  r  stronglv,  also  to  whirl, 
to  turn ;  £.  snarl,  to  maisc  a  grumbling 
sound,  to  make  knots  like  an  overtwisted 
cord.  Dan.  kurre,  to  coo ;  kurre,  a  knot 
or  tande  in  thread.  Sw.  diaL  korra,  to 
grumble,  purr,  whirr,  to  roll  up,  to  tmst, 
snarl  (of  thread). 

To  Gnash. — Gnaat.  From  a  repre- 
sentation of  the  sound  made  by  the  clap- 
ping of  the  teeth.  Fin.  naskata,  to  clap 
or  knap  the  teeth  ;  naskia,  to  smack  the 
jaws,  as  a  pig  in  eating;  Da.  gnaske, 
knaske,  gntdske,  Sw.  gnissla^  to  crunch, 
cnash,  grind  the  teetn ;  Du.  knasschen, 
Imaspen,  knarsen,  knarren,  to  gnash  ;  G. 
knastem,  knattem,  to  crackle,  rattle.  OE. 
gnastej  to  gnaste,  or  gnasshe  with  the 
teeth,  grincer.  —  Palsgr.  in  Way.  ON. 
gnista  tonnum,  to  gna«i  the  teeth. 

Gnaat  or  Xnast.  The  wick  or  snuff 
of  a  candle.  Lichinus,  gnast  of  the  can- 
dell,  candeU  weyke ;  gnast,  knast,  emunc- 
tura. — Pr.  Pm.  Your  strengthe  shall  ben 
as  a  gnast  of  a  flax  top  (favilla  stupae — 
Vulg!) — Wicliff.  In  the  latter  version 
gnast  is  replaced  by  deed  sparke,  or  deed 
sparcle, — Way.  I  should  without  doubt 
refer  it,  with  Way,  to  OS»gneist£^  a  spark, 
were  it  not  for  the  V6L  Jtnota,  the  wick  or 
snuff  of  a  candle,  Lith.  kna/as,  wick. 
Thus  the  O^  gnast,  or  knast,  may  proba- 
bly be  identined  with  PLD.,  Da.  knast,  a 
knot,  knag,  gnarl  in  wood,  originally  sig- 
nifying ^ke  wicl^  a  knot  or  tuft  of 
fibrous  materials  dipped  in  grease.  See 
Knot 

Ghiat.  Sw.  knott,  gnadd,  sl  midge. 
From  the  humming  sound  with  which  it 
signals  its  attack.  Sw.  knota,  to  murmur, 
grumble.  N.  gnette,  knetta,  to  crackle, 
rustle,  give  a  faint  soufld.  Dse  gnatt 
ikje  'ti'naa,  there  was  not  the  least  sound 
from  him.  o.  miicke,  a  midge,  stands  in 
the  same  relation  to  mucken,  synonymous 
with  N.  gnette.  Nicht  einen  muck  von 
sich  geben,  not  to  give  the  least  sound. 

To  Gnaw.  on.  gnaga.  Da.  gnave,  G. 
nagen,  Du.  knagen,  knauwen,  to  gnaw. 
To  naggle,  to  gnaw. — HaL  From  the 
sound  of  the  teeth  against  a  hard  sub- 
stance.   Fin.  nakkia,  O.  knacken,  to  rap. 

The  same  sound  is  also  represented 
with  a  final/  or  b,t  or  d  G.  knappen, 
to  crackle,  gnaw,  eat ;  knaupeln,  to  gnaw 
a  bone,  Du.  knnbbelen,  to  gnaw,  gnash, 
E.  nibble;  Fin.  napista,  leviter  crepo,  inde 
murmuro  (knarren,  murren) ;  natista,  to 
sound  like  gnawing  mice;  Katusiaa,  to 
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gnaw ;  G.  knattem^  to  crackle ;  Da.  gfiad- 
dre^  to  grumble. 

Onostic.  Gr.  yv^vrucb^,  possessing  the 
faculty  of  intimate  knowledge,  from 
yiyvMtfntf,  to  know. 

To  Qo. — Qang.  on.  ganga^  perf.  geck^ 
hefe  gengidj  N.  ganga^  gaa,  to  go  on 
footyWaUL  G.gehen^gegangen^'QM,  gaen^ 
to  go. 

Ooad.  Properly  a  rocL  Goad,  an  ell 
English. — B.    See  Gad. 

Goal.  Gael  geal^  white,  anything 
white,  a  mark  to  shoot  at  The  Gael 
however  seems  an  unlikely  source  for  a 
word  of  this  nature,  nor  does  it  appear 
that  the  mark  in  shooting  was  ever  luiown 
by  the  name  oigoal  in  E.  A  more  plausi- 
ble origin  may  be  suggested  in  It, gal/a 
oxgaia^  a  bubble  ;  stare  a  galla^  to  float, 
and  metaphorically  to  prevail,  to  get  the 
upper  hand,  to  cany  the  day.  The  Fr. 
avoir  U  gal  is  used  m  precisely  the  same 
meaning  (Trevoux),  and  the  expression 
was  introduced  into  E.  as  to  get  the  ^aL 
'  There  was  no  person  that  could  have 
won  the  ring  or  got  the  gole  before  me.' — 
Han.  Rich.  III. 

It  is  obvious  from  the  form  of  the  ex- 
pression that  neither  in  E.  nor  in  Fr.  was 
retained  any  consciousness  of  the  origin- 
al image,  but  the  expression  being  spe- 
cially applied  to  success  in  an  athletic 
contest,  such  as  racing  or  football,  the 
term  £^al  or  goal  seems  by  a  literal  inter- 

Eretation  to  have  been  affixed  to  tlie 
oundary  or  standard  the  attainment  of 
which  was  the  test  of  victory.  Fr.  gal, 
the  goal  at  football. — Trevoux. 

On  the  other  hand  comp.  lAi!tk,gdias, 
end,  extremity,  aim ;  ende,  zweck,  ziel ; 
Let.  gals,  end,  point,  extremity. 

Ooat.  ON.  geity  a  female  goat ;  geit- 
hafr,  a  male  goat. 

Oob.— Oobbet.    See  Gobble. 

To  Oobble.  i.  To  make  the  guUural 
cry  of  the  turkey-cock ;  to  gabble,  chat- 
ter. Cat  parlar  a  glops,  to  hurry  out 
one's  words. 

2.  To  swallow  hastily,  from  the  noise 
of  swallowing,  as  guttle,  guzzle,  guggle, 
Fr.  godailler,  horn  other  representations 
of  Uie  same  sound.  In  Fr.  degobUler, 
Do.  gobelen,  ON.  gubba,  to  vomit,  the  term 
is  applied  to  the  upward  instead  of  down- 
ward gush.  In  these  imitative  forms  the 
position  of  the  liquid  is  very  variable,  and 
It  is  easily  lost  or  inserted,  as  we  have 
often  had  occasion  to  see.  Thus  gobble 
is  related  to  gulp,  as  G.  schwappeln  to 
Du.  swaipen  ^ilOy  to  dash  or  splash,  E. 
wamble  to  walm,  spatter  to  spurt,  &c. 
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Another  arrangement  gives  E.  d\sX,glubbe, 
to  suck  in,  to  gobble  up  (Hal.) ;  Cat.  glop, 
a  gulp,  draught,  sup,  mouthful  of  liquid. 
The  same  idea  is  conveyed  by  Yx,gob; 
avaler  tout  de  gob,  to  swallow  at  a  gulp. 
*  The  little  land  he  had — the  lawyer  swal- 
lowed at  one  gob,^ — Barry  in  R.  Fr.  gober, 
to  gobble,  gulp  down,  eat  greedily.  From 
the  image  of  gobbing  or  gulping  is  taken 
a  designation  for  the  throat,  mouth,  chops. 
Fr.  Prendre  un  homme  au  gobet,  to  take 
him  unawares,  properly,  to  seize  him  by 
the  throat  E.  ^b,  an  open  or  wide 
mouth.-^B.  Gad.  gob  (contemptuously), 
the  mouth ;  PoL  g^ba.  Boh.  huba^  the 
mouth,  chops  ;  Illyr.  guba^  snout. 

Again,  we  have  Fr.  gobet,  a  mouthful, 
E.  gob,  gobbet,  a  lump,  bit,  morsel 

He  gaping  wide  his  threefold  jawes 
Al  hungry  caught  that^^^. — Pbaer. 

Gubs  of  gold. — Bale.  To  work  by  the 
gob,  by  the  piece  or  job. — Hal. 

It  must  be  observed  however  that  in 
the  Walloon  of  Mons  gob  is  a  stroke  or 
blow  (a  notion  often  connected  with  that 
of  a  lump),  and  also  a  bit  or  lump.  Baye 
v^ein  ein  gob,  give  me  a  bit.  Gob  d* homme, 
a  stump  of  a  man.  Chaucer  speaks  of  a 
gobbet  of  St  Peter's  sail  '  Gobbets  of 
wood.' — Burnet  It  gobbo,  a  hump  or 
hunch. 

Goblet. — Ootch.  Fr.  gobeau,  a  vial, 
or  strait-mouthed  vessel  of  glass,  a  great 
goblet ;  gobelet,  a  goblet,  or  wide-mouthed 
bowl  to  drink  in. — Cot 

The  names  of  vessels  for  containing 
liquids  are  often  taken  from  the  image  of 
pouring  out  water,  expressed  by  forms  re- 
presenting the  souna  of  water  guggling 
out  of  the  mouth  of  a  narrow-necked  ves- 
sel. Thus  It  gozzare,  to  revel,  properly 
to  guzzle,  Swiss  ^(b/fr^f/n,  to  plash,  sound 
as  water  shaking  in  a  vessel,  are  con- 
nected with  It.  gozzo,  a  cruse,  any  glass 
with  a  round  b(^v  and  long  narrow  neck 
(Fl.),  and  E.  gotcn,  a  large  pitcher — Hal. ; 
Fr.  godailler,  to  euzzle,  or  make  good 
cheer,  Swiss  gudeln,  gutteln,  to  guggle, 
sound  as  water  in  a  vessel,  with  Yx,godet, 
a  jug.  It  gotto,  a  pot,  or  drinking-glass  ; 
and  perhaps  Swiss  guggeln,  to  guzzle,  B. 
guggle,  with  E.  jug.  So  also  Hesse  klun- 
her,  a  narrow-mouthed  flask,  from  the 
clunking  sound.  '  Bauculum,  ein  ghud- 
dorf,  ouod  effundendo  sonitum  facit,  dass 
gluncieltJ  ^Guttrof,  ein  geschirr  das 
unten  weit  und  oben  eng  ist — die  da  kut- 
tern,  klunckem,  oder  wie  ein  store h 
schnattem  wenn  man  drauss  trincket.' 
— Kurhess.  Idiot.  In  the  same  way  Fr. 
gobeloter,  to   guzzle   or  tipple,  gobelet^ 
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gob€€tUj  a  drinking-glass,  and  possibly 
^ret  gdb^  cSp^  a  cup,  seem  connected 
with  E.  ^ohbU^  representing  the  sound  of 
liquids  m  the  throat.  The  OS.  jub^  a 
jug,  shows  the  change  of  the  initial  g  to 
y,  as  xvijugy  compared  with^^/f. 

Gobun.  Fr.  gobelin^  a  Hobgoblin, 
Robin  goodfellow,  Bug. — Cot  The  Gob- 
lin was  generally  conceived  as  a  super- 
natural being  of  smaU  size  but  of  great 
strength,  dwelling  underground  in  mounds 
or  desert  places,  not  generally  ill-disposed 
towards  man,  and  in  some  cases  domes- 
ticated with  him  and  rendering  him  serv- 
ice. Hence  the  frequent  addition  of  a 
familiar  appellation,  as  in  Hob-goblin, 
Hob-thrush. — Cot.  in  v.  Lutin.  It  was 
known  in  Gennany  by  the  name  of  Ko- 
bold,  and  was  supposed  particularly  to 
frequent  mines,  being  thence  called  Berg* 
geist,  Becg-mannchen,  or  Mine-spirit, 
Mine-dwaif.  Another  German  name  is 
Matthew  Kobalein,  equivalent  to  B.  Hob- 
goblin. The  Goblin  is  mentioned  by 
Ordericus  Vitalis,  'Daemon  enim  quem 
de  Dianae  fano  aq>ulit  adhuc  in  eidem 
urbe  degit,  et  in  variis  frequenter  formis 
apparens  neminem  laedit.  Hunc  vulgus 
gobelinum  appellat.'  He  is  known  in 
Brittanv  by  die  name  of  gobilin^  and  is 
there  also  supposed  to  engage  in  house- 
hold drudgery  like  Milton's  Lubber-fiend, 
to  cunV  the  horses  of  a  night,  for  instance. 
It  is  among  the  Celts  probably  that  the 
origin  of  the  name  is  to  be  looked  for. 
The  Welsh  appellation  is  coblyn^  pro- 
perly a  knocker,  from  cobio^  to  knock,  to 
peck  ;  coblyn  y  coed,  a  woodpecker. 

An  explanation  of  the  name  is  given  in 
a  passage  which  is  the  more  satisfactory 
from  the  fact  that  the  writer  seems  to 
have  no  idea  of  any  connection  between 
the  word  goblin  and  the  superstition  he 
is  describmg.  '  People  will  laugh  at  us 
Cardiganshire  miners,'  says  a  correspon- 
dent quoted  in  '  Bridges'  Guide  to  Llan- 
dudno,' 'who  maintain  the  existence  of 
knockers  in  mines,  a  kind  of  good-natured 
impalpable  people,  not  to  be  seen,  but 
heard,  and  who  seem  to  us  to  work  in 
the  mines.  The  miners  have  a  notion 
that  these  knockers  or  little  people,  as  we 
call  them'  (compare  G.  berg-mdnnchen — 
Adelung), '  are  of  their  own  tribe  and  pro- 
fession, and  are  a  harmless  people,  who 
mean  well'  '  He  said  that  the  lad  had  a 
great  faculty — he  could  hear  the  knockers. 
The  what  ?  asked  Anna.  The  knockers, 
repeated  he,  for  the  Welsh  fancy  that 
they  hear  the  spirits  of  the  ore  at  work  in 
the  yet  unopened  mine.' — Mrs  Howitt, 
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Cost  of  CsitrgwytL  It  will  be  observed 
that  the  Kobold  in  Germany  is  peculiarly 
a  miner's  superstition,  while  Cardigan- 
shire has  been  a  mining  district  from  the 
times  of  the  Romans.  From  his  knock- 
ing propensity  the  Kobold  is  sometimes 
caJlen  Meister  Hammerling. 

God.    G.  gott;  Pers.  kkoda. 

Gk)sr*— Otoggle.  To  gagy  cog^  jock^ 
jog^  skagy  shog  are  paralleT  forms  express- 
ing motion  brought  to  a  sudden  stop. 
See  Cog.  Gog-nUrey  a  quagmire,  or 
shaking  bog.  Gael,  gog^  nod ;  gogack^ 
nodding,  wavering  ;  gog^heanmicky  nod- 
ding, tossing  the  head  in  walking ;  gog- 
shutly  a  go^le-eye,  a  full  rolling  eye. — ^B. 
To  goggle  IS  thus  like  coggU  oxjoggU^  to 
be  unsteady,  to  roll  to  and  fro.  ^^Then 
passid  they  forth  boystly  goglyng  with 
their  hedis.'->  Chaucer,  ProL  MerctL  2nd 
Tale.  Swiss  gagen,  to  rock,  gagtlMj  to 
joggle.  As  such  esqpressions  as  twitter^ 
c&tteTy  signifying  a  broken,  tremuloas 
sound,  are  applied  to  a  tremulous  mo- 
tion, so  it  seems  the  representation  of  a 
broken  sound,  the  separate  elements  of 
which  are  of  a  jarring  nature,  are  applied 
to  a  rougher  and  more  disjointed  move- 
ment. Bav.  gagkeruy  to  cluck  like  a  hen, 
to  stutter,  stammer ;  Sw.gaggij  the  duck- 
ing of  a  hen,  gigagen^  to  hihaw,  bray  like 
an  ass.  In  the  same  way  are  related 
Bav.  gigkaty  to  make  inarticulate  noises, 
giggle,  stutter,  and  gigkeln^  to  palpitate, 
shiver,  tremble. 

Ooit.— -Gk)te.— Gowt.  A  ditch  or 
sluice. — Hal.  A  mill-stream  or  drain. 
Du.  gotty  G.  gossty  a  kennel,  conduit, 
spout,  sink.  One  of  the  numerous  cases 
in  which  there  has  been  an  interchange 
of  an  initial  d  and  g.  Prov.  dotZy  Fr. 
dotty  doiSy  Mid.Lat  doiius,  '  Concessi 
dictis  fratribus  stagnum  de  Placeio  et 
nemus,  ciun  terra  quae  est  per  duos  doitos 
usque  ad  molendinum  de  Placeio,  sicut 
doUus  exit  de  valle  de  Tesneres.' — Carp. 
Lang,  goussa  and  doussa^  to  give  a 
douche.    See  Dock. 

Gold.    ON.  gully  gold,  f^ulTy  yellow. 

Goll  A  Scotch  game  m  which  a  ball 
is  driven  by  blows  of  a  dulx  Du.  kolA 
a  club ;  speelkolfy  a  bat  to  drive  a  ball ; 
kol/bally  a  ball  used  in  such  a  game. 

Gondola.  \x^ gondolay^\m.mmgimday 
a  small  boat,  vmich  in  its  turn  is  from 
Gr.  c^v^v,  a  drinking-cup. 

Good.     G.^/,  Gr.  ayaOJc- 

GKk>L— OuUy.  A  ditch,  trench,  pad- 
dle.—B.  Gulfy-koUy  SL  sitik.  Swiss  giilUy 
fmsl-gulUy  a  puddle,  the  drainings  of  a 
dung-heap.     Du.  Gullgy  palus^  vorago. 
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guiges> — KiL  Limousin  gooulUa^gaauU 
lio^  a  puddle.  From  the  sound  ot  water 
guggling  or  splashing.  Fr.  dial,  gouiller^ 
to  splash,  dirty ;  gouillai^  a  puddle ;  goule^ 
a  tluroat  (JauberQ  ;  goulot^  the  pipe  of  a 
sink  or  gutter.    See  Gullet 

GkK>M.     See  Gander. 

Oooaebeiry.  Corrupted  from  G.  ibvivj^ 
heere,krduselbeere  (pXhewnsestacM-deere), 
Du.  kron-^  kruys-^  kroesel-besie^  Lat  uva 
crispa,  from  the  upright  hairs  with  which 
the  fruit  is  covered.  G.  kraus^  crisp,  Du. 
kroesen^  kruysen^  to  curl,  the  notion  of 
curly  and  of  bristly  hair  being  commonly 
expressed  by  the  same  term.  Compare 
It  ricdo^  a  curl,  also  the  bristlv  husk  of 
a  chesaut ;  arricciarsiy  to  stand  on  end. 
The  form  kroesel'^besie  gives  rise  to  Mid. 
Lat  grossuia^  crifseUoy  Fr.  groiselUy  grth 

The  idea  of  an  imdulating,  curly  sur- 
face is  commonly  expressed  by  the  figure 
of  a  broken,  quivering  sound.  Fr.  ere- 
iiller^  to  crackle,  shrivel ;  Prov.  grasular^ 
to  twitter ;  G.  krauseln^  to  trill,  (]|uaver, 
warble,  also  to  curl.    See  Curl,  Fnzzle. 

Gorbelly.  A  glutton,  or  greedy  fel- 
low.—B.  AS.  and  N.  gor^  mth  ;  in  N. 
also  applied  to  the  halAii^ested  food  in 
the  stomach  of  a  ruminatmg  animal,  or 
generally  the  contents  of  the  intestines ; 
gorvaam^j  the  first  stomach  of  a  rumin- 
ating animal ;  gorkaggje^  gorpose  (a  gore- 
tub,  or  gore-sack),  sigluttonous,  lazy  fel- 
low ;  gora^  to  stiuff  oneself.  £.  Gorcrow 
(a  consumer  oigoriy  or  filth),  ON.  gorbar^ 
a  raven. 

Ckm.  I.  Qotted  blood.~B.  AS.gor^ 
wet  filth,  mud,  dung,  blood  ;  N.  gor^  wet 
mud  ;  gorbotn^  a  muddy  bottom  ;  gormyr, 
a  soft  swamp  of  mere  mud.  OHG.  koro^ 
mud,  oose  ;  horawigy  muddy,  dirty. 

Gore.  2.  To  Oore.  Gore^  the  lap  or 
skin  of  a  garment ;  a  pointed  piece  let  in- 
to a  garment  to  widen  it 

The  Du.  gheere  was  used  in  both  these 
senses ;  gheere^  gkeerene^  lacinia,  sinus 
yestis,  limbus,  et  pars  qua  largior  fit  ves- 
tis.— KiL  It  gherofUy  the  gusset,  gores 
of  a  shirt  or  smock,  side-pieces  of  a  cloak ; 
also  the  skirts  of  a  coat— FL  Fr.  giron^ 
the  lap  or  bosom. 

The  original  meaning  seems  to  be  a 
point  or  comer,  then  the  comer  of  a  gar- 
ment, lap,  comer-shaped  piece  let  in  to  a 
garment  Compare  Lap.  skaut^  a  point ; 
aktjihskauty  the  point  of  an  axe ;  skautek^ 
pointed,  anjplar  ;  on.  skaut^  lap,  lappet, 
skirt,  identical  with  G.  schoos^  bosom. 
The  sense  of  point  is  preserved  in  as. 
gar^  ON.  geir^  a  spear,  or  javelin ;  N. 
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gare^  garre,  a  point,  peak,  sharp  stalk  of 
grass  or  heath.  Hence  E.  gore,  to  pierce, 
transfix  with  a  pointed  instrument  as  a 
spear  or  the  horn  of  an  animal,  now 
almost  confined  to  the  latter  application. 
Fin.  kairiy  a  borer,  also  a  gore  or  angular 
piece  in  a  garment  AS.  navegar,  an  in- 
strument for  boring,  where  the  sense  of 
piercing  is  expressed  by  the  syllable  gar^ 
the  former  part  of  the  word  being  ex- 
plained under  Auger. 

Oor^.  Fr.  ^w^-f,  a  throat ;  IX^gorgo^ 
SL  gurgle,  a  bubbling  or  swallow  of  waters, 
a  gulph,  whirlpool,  a  roaring  noise,  or 
vehement  boiling  of  waters,  a  spout  or 
gutter — FL  ;  gorgogliOy  a  gargling  or  rat- 
tling in  the  throat ;  gorgare,  gorgheg- 
giare^  to  gurgle  with  violent  boiling,  to 
purl  and  bubble.  Obviously  from  a  re- 
presentation of  the  gurgling  or  gujggling 
sound  made  by  the  motion  of  air  ana 
water  intermixed.  Lat  gurgesy  2l  whirl- 
pool Arab,  ghargharay  a  gargle,  rattle 
in  the  throat  Esthon.  kurky  0.gurgeiy 
theguUet,  throat 

Closely  allied  to  a  series  of  forms  in 
which  the  r  is  replaced  by  an  /,  gulch, 
gulp,  gulf,  gully,  &c. 

,  dorgeous.  Fr.  gorgiaSy  gourgiasy 
gawdy,  flaunting,  sumptuously  clothed ; 
glorying  or  delighting  in  bravery,  also 
proud,  lofty,  stately,  standing  on  his  pan- 
tofles. — Cot  Se  gorgiasery  to  flaunt,  to 
be  proud  of  the  bravery  of  his  appareL 
Probably  a  metaphor  from  the  strutting  self- 
importance  of  a  peacock  or  turkey-cock. 
So  from  Jaboty  the  craw,  fcdre  jaboty  se 
glorifier,  faire  I'orgueilleux. — Diet  du  bas 
I'^ngage.  In  the  same  way  se  rengorger. 
to  bridle,  to  hold  back  the  head  and 
thrust  forwards  the  throat  and  chest 
(^orge) ;  to  play  the  important,  affect  an 
air  of  pride.  So  G.  briistefty  properly  to 
hold  up  one's  breast,  figuratively  to  be 
proud,  to  be  pompous,  to  bridle  up  onc- 
sel£  Sick  aufetwas  brusteriy  to  be  proud 
of  a  thing.  Bohem.  hrdlOy  the  neck, 
throat ;  hrditi  sey  hrdnauHy  to  be  proud, 
to  be  puffed  up,  to  strut. 

Qsot^otx,  (ir.  to^bvt^y  Lat  gorgonesy 
the  three  daughters  of  Phorc>'S. 

Oormandiae.  Fr.  gourmandy  a  glut- 
ton. The  verb  must  have  signified  to 
eat  greedily,  though  only  preserved  in 
Rouchi  gourmevy  to  taste  wine,  Sp.  gor- 
maTy  to  vomit.  Compare  Du.  gobeUtiy 
Fr.  degobilleTy  to  vomit,  with  E.  gobbUy  to 
eat  voraciously.  Gourmouylhay  gaur^ 
mouircy  to  make  a  noise  with  water  in 
rincing  the  mouth. — Diet.  Castrais. 

Oorse. — Oorst,    A  prickly  shrub,  the 
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growth  of  waste  plaxres.  From  w.  ^ares^ 
gorest^  waste,  open.  A  gorsty  bit,  in  the 
Midland  counties,  is  a  piece  of  ground 
overgrown  with  furze.  Limousin  gorsso^ 
place  covered  with  stones  and  brambles  ; 
degourssa,  to  clear  land  for  cultivation. 
Bret  lann,  gorse  ;  lannou  (in  the  pL), 
waste  places.  In  the  Fr.  parts  of  Brit- 
tany the  plant  gorse  is  called  lande^  the 
name  g^ven  to  the  barren,  shrubby  plains 
about  Bordeaux. 

Goahawk.  A  hawk  used  in  the  chase 
of  geese.  G.  ganseadler,  goose-eagle. 
*Auca,  gosj  aucarius,  gos-hafuc^ — GL 
^Ifr. 

Gospel.  AS.  Godspelly  ON.  guds-spuUi, 
the  word  of  God.  Goth,  sptllon,  to  tell ; 
AS.  spell^  ON.  spiall^  discourse,  tidings. 

OoBsip.  Godfather  or  godmother,  re- 
lated in  the  service  of  God.  as.  sib^  p^ce, 
alliance,  relationship  ;  sibscife,  Du.  sibbe^ 
gesibbe,  G.  sippschafty  relationship ;  ON. 
gudsifiar^  spiritual  relationship. 

At  the  present  day  the  word  is  hardly 
used  except  in  the  sense  of  familiar  chat, 
tattle,  the  most  familiar  intercourse.  So 
Fr.  commire,  godmother  of  one's  child, 
or  feUow-godmother,  also  a  tattler,  gos- 
sip ;  commkrage^  tattling,  gossip.  Die 
albeme  weibertratcherei  dieser  gevat- 
terinnen  :  the  silly  tattle  of  these  gossips. 
— Sanders.  Pol.  kum^  godfather ;  kutnad 
sUy  to  live  on  the  most  familiar  terms. 

Oossoxner.  Properly  God -summer. 
Prestis  crowne  that  flyeth  about  in  som- 
mer,  barbedieu. — Palsgr.  G.  der  sommer^ 
fiiegende  somnuTy  sommer-fdden  (sum- 
mer-threads), Marten  fdden^  Unsrer  lie- 
ben  frauen  fdden^  from  the  legend  that 
the  gossomer  Is  the  remnant  of  our 
Lady^s  winding-sheet,  which  fell  away  in 
fragments  when  she  was  taken  up  to 
heaven.  It  is  this  divine  origin  which 
is  indicated  by  the  first  syllable  of  the  E. 
term.  In  like  manner  the  Lady-cow  is 
in  Brittany  la  petite  vache  du  bon  Dieu^ 
in  G.  Marien-kd/er^  or  Gottes  kUhlein* 

Gotoh.  An  earthenware  drinking  ves- 
sel with  a  belly  like  a  jug.  It  gozzo^  a 
glass  with  round  body  and  narrow  neck ; 
gottOy  a  drinking-glass.     See  Goblet, 

Gouge.  Sp»  gubiaf  Fr.  gouge^  a,  hol- 
low chiseL  roL  kopad^  to  dig,  hollow, 
scoop  out. 

Gourd.  Lat.  cucurbita^  Fr.  cougourde, 
gourde. 

Gout.  From  putta,  a  drop.  A  rem- 
nant of  the  memcal  theory  which  attri- 
buted all  kinds  of  disorders  to  the  settling 
of  a  drop  of  morbid  humour  upon  the 
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part  affected ;  of  which  we  preserve  an« 
other  instance  in  the  gut^  serenoy  or  loss 
of  sight  without  visible  affection  of  the 
eye.  The  Sp.  has  gota  artericay  or  gout, 
disease  of  the  joints;  gota  caducay  the 
falling  sickness,  or  epilepsy ;  Du.  goetey 
the  palsy. 

Govern. — Governor.  Fr.  gouvemtTy 
Lat.  gubemare. 

Gown.  It  gonnay  W.  gwn^  a  gown; 
gwnioy  to  sew,  to  stitch. 

To  Grab. — Grabble.  A  large  number 
of  words  are  found  in  English  and  die 
related  languages,  apparently  springing 
from  the  root grabygraPygra/y  wim  senses 
having  reference  to  the  act  of  seizing  or 
clutching.  To  grab,  to  seize  ;  to  grMle, 
to  handle  untowardly,  ^to  feel  in  muddy 
places — B. ;  *  Grabling^n  the  dark  with- 
out moonlight  through  wild  olive-trees 
and  rocks.' — North's  Plutarch  in  R.  To 
the  same  class  belong  grapple^  gripe^ 
graspy  grope. 

Sw.  grabbay  to  grasp,  Du.  grabbeleny 
to  seize  greedily,  to  scramble  for;  Lith. 
grebtiy  to  seize  or  grasp  at  anything; 
graibytiy  to  feel,  handle,  fed  for  ;  greblySy 
a  rake ;   Illyr.  grabitiy  to  rake,  to  rob ; 

frebstiy  to  scratch,  scrape,  comb  wool 
oL  grabidy  to  seize,  to  rake,  grabkiy  a 
rake,  or  fork ;  Bohem.  hrabatiy  to  rake  or 
scrape  ;  Russ.  grabiit\  to  pillage,  steal ; 
G.  grappelny  grapseny  to  grope  ;  It  grap- 
parey  to  seize  greedily  upon,  grapjue,  or 
catch  with  a  hook;  graffiare^  to  hook, 
scratch,  scrape,  gripe.  Goth,  greipan, 
ON.  greipay  Dan.  gribe,  G.  grei/en,  to 
seize ;  Dan.  greby  a  dung-fork ;  Yx,griffey 
claw. 

The  radical  image  seems  the  sound  of 
scraping   or  scratching,  suggesting  the 
idea  of  scra{)ing  together,  obtaining  pos- 
session by  violent  means,  seizing.    Hence 
a  designation  is  found  for  the  instru- 
ments of  scratching  or  clutching,  claws, 
hooks,  forks,  rakes,  and  thence  again  are 
formed  verbs  expressing  the  actions  ti 
such  implements.   Lat.  creparey  to  creak; 
Ptg.  carpiry  to  cry,  to  scrape  ;  ON.  skrapcy 
to  creak,  grate,  jar,  skrafdy  to  sound  as 
dry  things  rubbed  together;  N.  skrapoy 
Dan.    skrabey  to  creak,  maice  a  harsh 
grating  noise ;  PoL  skrobady  to  scrape,  to 
scrub.    Bret,  skraba,  to  steal ;  skrapcy  to 
clutch,  to  seize,  to  rob ;  krafoy  kravayXo 
scratch,  to  seize  ;  krafay  to  hook,  to  seize 
by  violence ;  w.  krajuy  to  scrape ;  Lang. 
grapay  lightly  to  scratch  the  earth;  Gt, 
ypa^ivy  to  write  fproperly  to  scratch) ; 
G^tX.grHbhy  sgriobnyvmte ;  sgriob,  scrape, 
scratch,  comb  ;  N.  grava^  to  scrape,  XQ 
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rake  together ;  G.  graben^  to  grave  (L  e. 
to  scratch)  in  stone  or  metal,  to  dig. 

Ohrace.  Lat  gratia^  from  gratusy 
pleasing ;  It  aggradirey  to  please.  Lith. 
graJ^us,  fair,  agreeable  ;  gras^ilas,  oma- 
mcnL  Gael  gradh^  love,  fondness ;  gradh- 
ack,  lovely,  dear  ;  A  graidh,  my  dear. 

Grada-Oradient.— Oradiua.  Lat. 
gradusy  a  step,  gradior^  to  advance  by 
steps. 

Gra£t~Oraft.  Fr.  ^effe^  a  sbp  or 
shoot  of  a  tree  for  graftmg  ;  Du.  ^effie^ 
a  cutting  either  for  grafting  or  settmg  in 
the  ground,  also  a  style  for  writing.  From 
laL  graphiumy  a  style,  or  pointed  instru- 
ment for  writing  on  waxen  tablets.  *  Gra- 
phium  vcl  scriptoriimi,  grafl — GL  iElfr. 
In  like  manner  Sp.  mugrotiy  a  sprig  or 
shoot  of  a  vine,  from  Lat  mucro;  Mod. 
Gr.  Mirr^iia,  a  graft,  cf irrp5yw,  to  graft, 
from  BJvrpoy,  anything  pointed.  Grafting 
was  often  called  Xh&  penning  of  trees. 

Graa— 43reaL    The  San-greal  {saint- 
greal,  the  holy  dish)  was  the  dish  out  of 
which  our  Lord  ate  at  the  Last  Supper, 
and  in  which  Joseph  of  Arimathea  caught 
his  blood  at  the  crucifixion. 
Yet  true  it  is  that  long  before  that  day 
Hither  came  Joseph  of  Arimathey, 
Who  brought  with  him  the  holy  /ray/r  they  say, 
And  pceacht  the  truth.~P.  Q.  in  R. 

Lang.  grazfUy  grezaly  a  large  earthen 
dish  or  bowl,  bassin  de  terre  de  grh, 
GraiSy  gresy  potter's  earth,  freestone. 
Prov.  grasaly  grasal;  'un  graseU  ou  jatte 
pleine  de  prunes.' — Raynouard.  Grais 
or  grh  seems  the  Latinised  form  of  the 
Breton  Jh'dgy  hard  stone  ;  eur  p6d  krdgy 
un  pot  de  gr^s.  So  N.  grytUy  a  pot,  from 
grioty  stone. 

Grain.  Scarlet  grain  or  kermes  is  an 
insect  found  on  certain  kinds  of  oak,  from 
which  the  finest  reds  were  formerly  dyed. 
The  term  grain  is  a  translation  of  Gr. 
cocKoc,  given  to  the  insect  from  its  re- 
serabhince  to  a  seed  or  kernel,  whence 
the  colour  dyed  with  it  was  called  ff^ccuwc, 
or  in  Lat  coccineuSy  as  from  kermeSy  the 
oriental  name  of  the  insect,  It  camusinoy 
crimson. 

The  term  grana  is  applied  in  Sp.  as 
well  to  Uie  dye  itself  as  to  the  cloth  dyed 
with  it,  and  also  metaphorically  to  the 
fresh  red  colour  of  the  lips  and  cheeks. 
Hence  probably  the  grain  of  wood  or  of 
leather,  the  ornamental  appearance  of  the 
surface  depeiroent  on  the  course  of  the 
fibres.  The  g^in  of  leather  is  the  shining 
side,  in  Fr.  grainy  or  ^eur  de  cuir;  fleur 
in  the  sense  of  brilliancy,  lustre.  The 
Sp.  Um  is  explained  by  Neumann  grain, 
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shining  surface,  bloom  of  the  human  face. 
No  doubt  the  term  may  have  its  origin  in 
the  finer  or  coarser  grains  of  which  stone 
is  composed,  and  the  expression  may 
have  been  transferred  from  stone  to  wood 
and  leather,  but  the  former  explanation 
appears  to  me  most  probable. 
Grains.  Brewer^  Grains,  See  Drain. 
The  Grains.  A  harpoon,  fork  for 
striking  fish.  Dan.  greeny  branch,  bough, 
prong  of  a  fork.  Sc.  grainy  graney  branch 
of  a  tree,  or  of  a  river,  prong  of  a  fork. 
Wi'^x.granay  sl  branch,  an  arm  of  a  river. 
See  Groin. 

-gram.  Gr.  ypd^y  originally  only  to 
grave  or  scratch,  then  to  write  or  draw  ; 
ypdftiuiy  what  is  written  or  drawn,  a  letter, 
a  writing  or  drawing. 

Hence  Anagranty  a  writing  whose  let- 
ters are  to  be  made  up  again  (in  a  differ- 
ent order)  ;  Epigranty  a  short  writing  on 
a  subject ;  Dtagraniy  a  figure,  plan,  what 
is  marked  out  oy  lines ;  Telegranty  what 
is  written  from  afar. 

♦  Gramary.  Mag^c. — ^Jam.  Fr.  ^- 
moire;  mots  de  la  grimoirey  conjuration, 
exorcisms. — Cot 

Perhaps  from  Fris.  grijmnUy  nacht- 
grijmnuy  ghost,  bugbear ;  grijmmerye 
(spookerij,  bang-makerii),  ghost-walking, 
terrifying. — Epkema.  And  probably  the 
appellation  arose  from  the  roaring  noise 
made  by  the  person  representing  a  ghost 
for  the  purpose  of  striking  terror,  as. 
grimetany  to  roar ;  Fr.  gridouiltiSy  the 
rumbling  of  the  bowels,  gribauri  (as  G. 
polter-geist)y  a  rumbling  goblin ;  Sw.  diaL 
grimiy  noise,  disturbance,  bluster. 

Fris.  grijmgruwUy  terror.  'Butgrimoire 
may  merely  signify  gibberish,  me  unin- 
telligible mutterings  of  the  conjuror,  as  E. 
grimgribbery  the  technical  jargon  of  a 
lawyer. — HaL 

Gmmmar.  Fr.  grammairey  Prov. 
gramaira  for  grammadariay  from  Lat. 
grammaticusy  Gr.  ypo/i/iarur^c. — Sch. 

Grampus.  From  Lat  grandis  piscisy 
or  perhaps  crassus  pisciSy  Fr.  graspois- 
Sony  as porpesse ivyraborcus piscis,  ' There 
we  saw  TDBXiy  granapisces  or  herringhogs 
hunting  the  scholes  of  herrings.' — Josselin, 
1675,  in  Webster.  *Le  flet  et  le  pourpeis 
et  I'estourgeon  et  le  poisson  qui  est  nomm^ 
crassus  piscis,* — Metivier,  translation  of 
the  Tabfier  de  Fecamp,  12 16. 

Granary. — Granulate.     Lat.  grana- 

riunty  granum. 

Grand.    Lat.  grandis,  large,  plentiful. 

Grange.    A  bam,  receptacle  for  grain 

or  com,  then  the  entire  farm.    Mid. Lat 

granea^  granica^  a  bami  firom  granum^. 
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corn.  '  Si  enim  domum  infra  curtem  in- 
cenderit,aut  scuriam  (^urie)  aut^tf/f^^M 
vel  cellaria.' — Leg.  Alam.  in  Diez.  'Ad 
casas  dominicas  stabulare.  fenile,  ^a»i- 
cam,* — Leg.  Baiuw,  ibid.  From  the  first 
of  these  forms  It  grangia  {a  bam  for 
com,  a  country  fiuSi — FL),  Yx,  grange; 
from  the  second  the  OFr.  grancMe^  in  the 
same  sense.  Fr.  granger^  grangUr^  a 
farmer.  Da.  lade^  a  bm^  is  applied,  as 
E.  grange^  to  the  £um  belonging  to  a 
monastery. 

To  OraageL  To  truck  or  deal  for 
profit.  '  The  ruffianry  (brokerage)  of 
causes  I  am  daily  more  and  more  ac- 

3uainted  with,  and  see  the  manner  of 
ealing  which  cometh  of  the  Queen's 
straitness  to  g^ve  these  women,  wherebv 
they  presume  thus  to  gramgg  and  track 
causes.'— Birch.  Mem.  of  Q.  Eliz.  in  R. 

From  grange^  a  farm,  Sp.  grangeoTy  to 
farm,  till,  and  thence  to  gain  or  acquire ; 
grangeCy  gain,  profit 

Qranite.  A  kind  of  stone  formed  of 
grains  of  different  minerals  compacted 
together.  It  granito^  keraelly  or  corny, 
as  honey,  figs,  soap,  or  oil  in  winter ;  also 
a  kind  of  speckled  stone. — FL 

Grant.  Much  difficulty  is  thrown  on 
the  etymology  of  this  word  by  the  con- 
currence of  forms  which  can  hardly  be 
traced  to  a  common  origin. 

From  Lat  gratus  is  formed  It  grado^ 
Prov.  grtUy  Fr.  gri^  will,  liking,  consent, 
and  thence  li.  gradire^aggradariy  aggra- 
dire^  Fr.  grier^  agrier^  E.  agree^  to  ap- 
prove, alE>w,  give  consent  to.  In  Mid. 
Lat  graiuSy  or  ^atum^  was  used  as 
a  substantive ;  ^svatgratu  meo,'  without 
my  consent  '  Idem  feodum  a  manu  mo- 
nachorum  alienare  non  possumus  nisi 
grato  et  voluntate  Ducis  Burgundiae.' 
'  Nos  dedimus  in  alio  loco  praedicto  Bal- 
duino  excambium  illius  terrae  ad  graium 
suum^  to  his  satisfaction.  The  insertion 
of  the  nasal  converted  graium  into  gran- 
/um,  in  the  same  sense.  '  £t  si  non  pos- 
sim  warantiiare  dabo  ei  escambium  alibi 
ad  sunm  ^antum  et  valitudinem  illius 
terrae,'  to  his  satisfaction  according  to  the 
value  of  the  land.  '  PAgrantum  et  vo- 
luntatem  Archiepiscopi  Remensis.'  Fa- 
cere  gratum  ^xAfacere  gratUuniy  or  gra- 
tificare^  are  found  indifferently  in  the 
sense  of  making  satis£aiction.  '  £t  si  de- 
bitor inventus  merit  iif  civitate  antequam 
gratum  suumfecerit,  tamdiu  tenebitur  in 
carcere  donee  redimatur  de  centum  solidis 
— ^tum  jurabit  se  non  reversurum  in  dic- 
tam  civitatem  donee  fecerit  gratum  ma- 
joris  et  crcditoris/  until  he  shall  have] 
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made  satisfaction  to  the  mayor  of  the 
town  and  the  creditor.  '  Solvat  dominis 
decem  libras  vel  alias  gratificet  cum  eis,' 
or  otherwise  come  to  agreement  with 
them,  make  satisfaction  to  them.  '  Icel- 
lui  GuiUame  compta  et>f//r/  k  Foste  de 
I'^ot  de  lui  et  ses  compagnons,'  satisfied 
the  host  for  the  scot  of  him  and  his  com- 
panions. '  Faciemus  vobis  granium  nos- 
tmm  de  dictis  mille  et  quingentis  marchis 
et  tenebimus  o^tagia  apud  Leydunum 
donee  integre  de  dictis  1 500  marchis  fiierit 
satisfactum  :'  where  /acere  grantum  is 
obviously  to  make  satisfaction  by  actual 
payment  of  the  money. 

We  have  next  the  yerh&  fratare^  gran- 
tare  ^  gratificare^  Yx.grier^  m  the  sense  of 
doi^g  an  agreeable  thing,  bestowing  a 
gift,  making  over  an  inter^  assenting  to 
an  arrangement  'Quia  illud  dictis  ab- 
bati  et  conventui^<i/tfvi  et  in  verbo  veri- 
tatis  concessi.'  °£go  in  bono  proposito 
et  sano  concessi  et  graiatus  sum.  praecep- 
tori  et  fratribus  militiae  Templi  unum 
sestarium  mestillii.'  '  Item  nos  episcopus 
supradictus  gran/amus,  laudamus,  corn- 
mittimus  et  concedimus  domino  comiti 
in  feudum.'  The  corresponding  terms  in 
French  are '  loons,  grionsy  approuvons.' 

If  the  foregoing  forms  luul  stood  by 
themselves,  the  derivation  from  gratus 
would  not  have  been  doubtful,  but  paral- 
lel with  these  are  found  graantum  {ad 
suum  graantum^  to   his  satisfaction — 
Carp.),  graantagium  ^Fr.  gratUeis^  pay- 
ment, satisfaction — ibid.),  Fr.  craanter^ 
creanter^  creancer^  to  promise,  engage  for, 
to  bind  oneself,  crianciey  crianche^  creanty 
cranty  assurance,  contract,  engagement, 
obligation.     Now  it  is  hardly  possible 
that  grant  could  be  converted  by  mere 
corruption  xnXagraantj  creant^  the  double 
a  in  the  OFr.  being  an  almost  certain 
sign  of  the  loss  of  a  1/,  as  in  aage  from 
edage^  caaJUe  from   cadoNe^  baer^  bier^ 
from  badare.    On  this  principle  Fr.  cri^ 
astu  would  be  the  equivalent  of  a  Lat 
credeniia,  trast,  confidence,   assurance 
'  Ego  B.  archiepiscopus  accipio  te  Ray- 
mundum  in  fide  et  credentta  mea  loco 
sacramenti.' — Chart  A.D.  11 57,  in  Carp. 
OFr.  craanty  believing.    'Sire  si  com 
c'est  voirs  et  s'en  somes  craant,* — Roquef. 
The  Bret  cred^  the  root  oi  credit  Lat  ere- 
derey  to  believe,  is  used  in  the  sense  of 
assurance,  obligation,  secmity,  criancsy 
caution,  garant — L^onidS:.    The  ^o- 
nunciation  of  the  N.  of  France,  which 
regularl^f  changes  an  initial  gr  into  cr 
(converting  gras,  grappe,  grano-dieu,  into 
eras,  crappe,  crand-dieu — Htotft),  would 
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leave  so  little  difference  between  cranier^ 
to  confer  an  advantage,  from  gratus^  and 
craanUr^  to  assure,  from  credere  (both 
used  with  equal  freauency  in  legal  instru- 
ments in  the  act  ot  transferring  a  right), 
that  it  is  not  surprising  if  the  two  were 
confounded.  We  find  accordingly  the^ 
of  sratifs  united  with  the  aa  of  craanter^ 
and  graiare,  grantare^  used  in  the  sense 
of  creoMiare.  '  Super  istas  pactiones 
omnes  saepe  nominati  Domino  de  Leg- 
niaso  graantaverani  (engage,  pledge 
themsehres^  quod  tenebunt,  &c.'  '  Prse- 
missa  omma  et  singula  immobilia  tenere 
et  fideliter  adimplere  promiserunt  et  gra^ 
tavemnt,* 

Grape.  Fr.  grt^pe  de  raisins^  a  bunch 
of  grapes  ;  It.  gru^po,  a  seizing ;  dar  di 
gr^poy  to  seize;  grapfa^  the  stalk  of 
fruit,  the  part  by  which  it  is  held  ;  grap- 
P^re^  graspare^  to  seize,  grappola,  a  hand- 
ful, as  much  as  one's  hand  can  grasp  at 
ooce,  grappa^  graspojgrappoio^graspoh^ 
a  buncn  of^grapes.    See  Grab. 

Graphic,  -graph.  Gr.  yp&^y  I  write, 
inscribe ;  ypafiif  a  drawmg,  writing ; 
7paficdc,  suited  for  writing. 

Grapnel.  A  small  anchor  composed 
of  hooks  turned  in  opposite  directions. 
yr.grappt/,  grappin,  the  grapie  of  a  ship. 
— Cot.    See  Grab. 

To  Oxupple.  It.  grappare^  0'gg^<ip' 
Party  to  dutch,  to  grapple ;  dar  digrappo^ 
to  seize.    See  Grab. 

To  Oraep.  It  graspare^  to  grasp,  to 
grapple. 

.  Bav.  ruspeln,  raspeUy  to  scrape.  ^  Im- 
menu  aut  einer  saiten  raspen{  to  be 
always  scraping  on  one  string.  Also  to 
scrape  together,  to  grasp.  'Sie  raspen 
das  nie  ihr  ist  in  ihren  sack,'  they  scrape 
into  their  sack  that  which  is  not  theirs. 
Swab,  raspen,  to  pluck,  to  gather.  Hres- 
pan,  colligere,  vellere ;  gahresp,  praedia 
(for  praeda). — Schm.  Sp.  raspar^  to  rake, 
scrape,  to  steal.    See  Grab. 

Cmiiii  K&,  gars,  grces,I>}x.  gars,  grus, 
grass ;  grase,  groense,  groese,  the  green 
sod,  cespes  gramineus. — Kil.  The  N. 
gras  applies  to  every  green  herb  ;  gras- 
brufU,  a  nettle  ;  gras-gardt^,  a  kitchen- 
garden.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that 
the  word  is  frmn  the  same  root  with  f;row, 
of  which  also  Lat  gramen  is  a  participial 
form.  Du.  groese,  vigour,  growth,  in- 
crease ;  Dan.  grade,  vegetation,  growth. 

Grate.  A  frame  composed  of  bars 
with  interstices.  Lat  crates.  It  grata, 
grate,  a  grate,  hurdle,  lattice.  Lith.  kra- 
tat,  krotas,  a  grate,  grated  window ;  PoL 
krata^  grate|  lattice^    See  Crater 
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*  To  Grate.  It  is  probable  that  gratCj 
as  applied  to  scraping  nutmeg  or  gmger, 
is  directly  taken  from  Fr.  gratter,  to 
scratch,  scrape,  rub,  the  equivalent  of  G. 
kratzen,  ON.  krassa,  to  scrape  or  tean 
On  the  other  hzn^grate,  expressing  harsh 
sound,  would  seem  to  be  a  development 
of  the  root  gar,  kar,  representing  sharp 
sound,  as  shown  in  Lat  gueror,  to  lament, 
&  guarren,  to  cry,  MHG.  kerren,  qnerreH^ 
to  give  a  sotmd,  to  cry,  to  creak  like  a 
wheel ;  Swab,  zaren,  garren  (knarren), 
to  creaik  ;  Sp.  ckirriar,  to  creak  or  chirp ; 
E.  jar,  to  sound  harshly ;  Lat.  garrire,  to 
chirp,  to  chatter.  The  addition  of  a  fre- 
quentative termination  is  shown  in  Bav. 
garresen,  Lesachthal  gerrazen,  guerra- 
gen  (D.  M.  iL  346),  to  creak;  MHG. 
grdzen,  to  cry  harshly.  '  Man  hdrte  diu 
ors  dA  lute  grdzen?  ON.  grata,  to  cry. 
Walach.  chrti,  to  creak  as  a  wheel 

OratefUL— Gratitude.— Ghratify.  Lat 
gratus,  pleasant,  acceptable,  ^atitudo, 
the  emotion  of  a  thankful  spirit ;  gratis 
ficor,  to  do  what  is  agreeable  or  obfiging. 
Grateful  presents  an  instance  of  an  E. 
suffix  attached  to  a  purely  L.  word.  Seev 
Grace. 

Grave. — Gravitation.  Lat.  gravis^ 
heavy,  weighty,  severe. 

Gnive.  A  burying-place.  &  grab, 
"Dm.  graf,  grave,  Fohgr^^,  grave,  tomb. 
Lith.  graoas,  a  coffin,  grade,  grawa,  a 
ditch.  Du.  grave,  a  ditch,  furrow,  any- 
thing dug,  a  spade ;  graven,  to  dig.  See 
Grab. 

To  Grave.  Fr.  graver,  to  carve  ;  6. 
graben,  Du.  graven,  to  carve,  to  dig. 
Compare  Bret  krof,  krav,  scratch,  and 
(with  inversion  of  the  vowel)  AS.  ceorfan^ 
to  carve. 

*  Gravel.  It.  gravella,  gjavel,  sand, 
grittiness,  also  the  gravd  in  a  man's 
bladder  or  kidneys. — FL  Fr.  grave^ 
greve,  sand  or  gravel,  a  sandv  shore;' 
gravetU,  gravois,  gravier,  small  gravel, 
sand ;  gravelie,  tartar,  the  stony  sedi- 
ment tluit  forms  in  wine. 

The  analogy  of  G.  graus,  rubbish,  frag- 
ments ;  gries,  gravel,  chips  of  stone  (from 
grieseln,  to  fall  in  small  particles),  leads 
to  the  suspicion  that  Fr.  grave,  gravier, 
gravel,  corresponds  to  G.  graupen,  graii' 
pel,  Holstein  gruben,  gruven,  crushed 
com,  pearl  barley,  anything  in  small 
lumps  as  hail,  &c.,  from  graupeln,  to  fall 
in  particles,  corresponding  to  Pol.  kropU, 
to  Ull  in  drops,  ktipia,  kropka,  a  drop,  a 
dot,  Russ.  kraplio,  I  sprinlde,  Serv.  krop- 
lenje,  sprinkhng.  Krufa,  grots,  pearl 
barley.    KrupyPadaja^  it  falls  in  grains. 
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It  is  a  hoar  frost  It  jp^edareAo  rammel, 
nibble  [I  e.  to  fall  in  ruins]  ;  grebdno,^ 
rubble,  stones  of  ruinous  walls. — r  L  Let 
grauU  to  £ail  in  dust  and  rubbish  ;  grub' 
%ili,  grukbulis^  rubble,  broken  ruins  of 
walls.  Lith.  gruwuy  grusti  or  grutiy  to 
faU  in  ruins  igruwus^  ruinous. 

Qravas.— G&aving*-dock.  6^r^iT'^,  the 
dregs  at  the  bottom  of  the  pot  in  melting 
tallow.  To  grave  2l  ship  is  to  smear  the 
hull  with  graves  (for  which  pitch  is  now 
substituted),  and  a  graving-dock  is  a 
dock  from  which  the  water  can  be  let  off 
in  order  to  perform  that  operation.  Sw. 
Ijus-grefwary  tallow  graves ;  Pl.D.  grebe^ 
greve^  G.  gruberiy  grieben^  grief^'t  OHG. 
griebo,  griuboy '  quod  remanet  in  patella 
de  carnibus  frixis.'  Apparently  from 
OHG.  grieben^  greuben^  ^aupjan^  to  fry, 
to  melt  in  a  pan.  *Frixare,  grieben^ 
r6sten ;  frixus,  geschmelzt,  gegreubtj* 
*  cacraupta  frixam.' — Gl.  in  Scbm.  Gp- 
roupity  groubit^  fnztt^gigroubtt^  olio 
frigatur — kacraupit^  mxum. — Graff.  Gri- 
upoy  G.  grapen^  a  pan. 

On  the  other  hand  the  radical  signifi- 
cation may  be'  lump,  separate  bit,  from 
the  same  root  with  G.  graupen,  small 
lump,  hail,  grain,  Russ.  kruph^  gnts, 
ktupitzui,  crums,  Serv.  krupUzay  bit,  frag- 
ment, Illyr.  krupa,  krupitsa^  hail,  grits, 
grain.  See  Gravel  oo,  grdbelein^  small 
bits  of  bread  fried  in  grease  (Schm.),  would 
square  with  either  derivation.  In  the 
glossaries  cited  by  Dief.  cadula  is  ren- 
dered smalz'grieffe^  'g^^i  -croppe;  bring- 
ing us  to  Yorkshire  craps  or  tallow-craps. 
Cracoke  {crawke  or  crappe,  H.  P.),  refefe 
of  molte  talowe  or  grese. — Pr.  Pm.  Bav. 
griegken,  graves.  The  hard  skin  of  roast 
pork  scored  in  lines  is  called  cracklings 
and  the  same  term  is  given  in  Scotch 
Acts  to  the  refuse  of  melted  tallow. — 
JanL 

*  Gray.  on.  grdr^  AS-  gragy  PLD. 
grcMgy  grau^  Du.  grauw,  grouw,  gray. 
Gr.  7(Mitc,  ypovc,  y(K>uv,  an  old  woman.  The 
Graiaiy  according  to  Hesiod,  were  so 
called  from  being  bom  with  gray  hair. 
OHG.  grdw^  grdy  canus,  griseus,  anilis. 

Fris.  p^aifclgraa^  gray ;  grdvelingy  twi- 
light, the  gray  of  the  evening ;  Dan. 
gravlingf  Du.  grevely  grevinck^  Sw. 
grdfsviny  a  gray  or  badger,  as  Yr.grisard^ 
from  gris,  gray. 

The  original  meaning  is  probably  parti- 
coloured, as  seen  in  Fr.  griveU^  speckled, 
black  and  white,  or  dun  and  white  (Cot.) ; 
whence  grive^  E.  diaL  gray-bird,  a  thrush, 
from  its  speckled  breast  So  also,  in  the 
fiame  way  that  we  speak  of  taking  some- 
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thin^^  down  in  black  and  white  for  com- 
mitting it  to  writing,  Yr^grrvelie^  a  scroll 
or  schedule. — Cot  Doubtless  also  it  is 
from  its  particoloured  face  that  the  backer 
is  called  gray^  as  the  general  colour  of 
the  fiir  is  not  more  gray  than  that  of  the 
rabbit  or  hare. 

It  is  remarkable  that  there  seems  to  be 
a  connection  between  Du.graauw,gnmw, 
gray,  and  grvuwen,  to  shudder  (Kil), 
graauwen,  to  snarl  or  growl  (Bomhoft;, 
as  between  ^r^J,  gray,  and  grijsen,  to 
snarl,  gnjgjen,  grijzelen  ^pkema),  G. 
grauseny  to  shudder ;  and  this  widespread 
relation  leads  to  the  supposition  i}taxgray 
and  grijsy  Fr.  gris^  are  radically  con- 
nected. It  is  shown  under  Grisly  that 
the  radical  sense  of  grizzled  or  gray  is 
dusted  or  powdered  over,  and  as  grizzled 
and  Fr.  gris  are  from  gresilier^  to  fall  in 
powder  or  small  particles,  so  perhaps 
gray  may  be  explained  from  Let  grout 
(where  the  /  is  only  the  sign  of  the  in- 
finitive), to  fall  in  dust  or  ruins,  whence 
gruhbulisy  grubbuli^  rubbish,  fragments. 
Lith.  gruwUy  grusti  or  grutij  to  fall  in 
ruins  ;gruiims,  ruinous.    See  Gravel. 

To  dhraze.  To  scratch,  to  rub,  to  pass 
along  the  surface;  Lang,  grata  la  tere, 
to  scratch  the  ground,  to  ^dm  over  the 
surface  (efHeurer). 

Grease.  It  grascia^  grassOy  grease ; 
Fr.  grasy  fat ;  gratssCy  grease ;  Gael 
creisy  grease,  tallow.  Lat  crcususy  thick, 
fleshy,  fat. 

Great,    g.  grosSy  Du.  groot 

Greave*.  Armour  for  the  leg.  Fr. 
grevcy  the  shin,  shin-bone ;  grevihrey 
wound  on  the  leg. — Pat  de  Champ.  Sp. 
grevaSy  greaves. 

Greedy.  Goth. ,^yr^^f, hungry;  pro- 
perly crying  for  fo<S. 


Pftpelotes  [pap,  gniel], 
ye  with  here  { 
ThaHgreden.  after  fode.- 


•— to  aglo^e  with  here  gturles, 

.—P.  P. 


— to  satisfy  their  children  that  cry  after 
food.  In  like  manner  G.  begUrigy  de- 
sirous, greedy,  may  be  explained  from 
pereuy  which,  according  to  Japix,  is'  used 
m  FriesUmd  in  the  sense  of  crying. 

Green.  The  colour  of  growing  herbs. 
ON.  grcBy  at  groay  to  grow,  to  flourish ; 
granny  green.  Du.  groeyeUy  to  grow; 
groeny  green.  In  like  manner  Lat  vurerty 
to  flourish,  viridiSy  green.  Lith.  idlaSy 
green,  ielHy  to  become  green,  to  sprout, 
grow. 

To  Greet.  Du.  groeteny  grueteHy  to 
salute,  also  to  irritate  or  provoke,  to  ac- 
cuse.—Kit    OHG.  grozjan^  gruozjoHy  ir- 
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ritare,  provocare,  salutare.    W.  gresaw^ 
a  welcome. 

-greg-.  Lat.  greXy  gregis^  a  flock,  herd ; 
as  in  Egregious  (taken  out  of  the  com- 
mon henly  select,  excellent),  Congregatey 
&c. 

Grenade. — Grenadier.  Fr.  grenade^ 
a  pomegranate,  also  a  ball  of  wild-fire 
made  like  a  pomegranate. — Cot.  An  iron 
case  filled  with  powder  and  bits  of  iron, 
like  the  seeds  in  a  pomegranate. 

-grees.  Lat  gradus,  a  step ;  gradiory 
iressum,  to  step,  to  go.  Aggression, 
Congress,  Progress,  &c 

Gxeyhoima.  on.  grey,  grey-Aundr,  a 
hitch. 

Ghrid-iron. — ^Ghriddle.  w.  greidio,  to 
scorch  or  singe  ;  greidyll,  a  griddle,  an 
iron  plate  to  bake  cakes  on,  gridiron, 
bakestone ;  Gael,  gread,  bum,  scorch  ; 
Sw.  grSdda,  to  roas^  bake ;  grddd-panna, 
a  frying-pan. 

The  terms  for  roasting,  broiling,  frying 
are  commonly  taken  from  the  craclding 
sound  of  the  grease  dropping  in  the  fire. 
Fr.  greiiller,  to  crackle  as  flesh  on  coals, 
to  frizzle,  prediller,  to  frizzle,  crumple,  or 
pucker  with  heat — Cot 

Griel  Fr.  grief,  aggrievance,  oppres- 
sion, trouble;  grever,  to  oppress,  over- 
chai^e,  disquiet — Cot  It  gravare,  to 
aggrieve,  oppress.  From  Lat.  gravis, 
heavy.  We  speak  of  heavy-heartec^  heavy 
in  spirit  '  And  he  took  with  him  Peter 
and  the  two  sons  of  Zebedee,  and  began 
to  be  sorrowM  and  very  heavy.* 

*  Ghrig.  A  word  only  known  in  ordi- 
nary speech  in  the  proverb,  As  merry  as 
a  gng.  It  is  used  provincially  in  the 
sense  of  a  grasshopper  or  cricket.    Ten- 

rn  in  'The  Brook'  speaks  of  'high- 
-  ^ed  grigs  that  leap  in  summer  grass.' 
And  this  is  undoubtedly  the  sense  which 
the  word  bears  in  the  proverb,  the  cricket 
or  |[rasshopper  from  their  hvely  chirp 
bavmg  always  been  taken  by  the  writers 
of  fable  as  the  type  of  a  careless,  joyous 
life.  *  Up  bounded  the  long  line  of  Otando 
nien  to  the  rescue,  laden  with  provisions 
and  as  merry  as  cricJkeis.'—Dn  Chaillu, 
Ashango,  p.  154.  as.  gragkama  (the 
gray-coated),  a  cricket,  g^rasshoppen 

*  Fugelas  singeth,  gylleth  graghama ' — 
birds  sing,  the  cricket  chirps. 

Grill.    Cold,  shivery. 

}Vhile  they  han  sufired  cold  full  strong, 
In  wethen^/i^  and  derke  to  sight— R.  R. 

In  the  original,  par  le  froid  et  divers 
/?»a>j.  Du,  griflen,  to  shiver;  zrillig, 
fnUcux,  shivery,  grillig  weer^  cold,  raw 
weather. 
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The  origin  is  the  representation  of  a 
crackling  or  chirping  sound  by  Fr.  gre-- 
siller,  grisler,grilUr,  to  make  a  noise  like 
broiling  meat,  or  the  note  of  a  cricket 
From  Uie  notion  of  a  broken  or  cjuaver- 
ing  sound  we  pass  to  that  of  a  quivering 
movement  in  Fr.  griller,  Du.  grillen,  to 
shiver,  or  tremble ;  griller  d*impatiencey 
to  tremble  with  eagerness. 

To  Grill.  Fr.  griller,  to  broil  From 
the  noise  of  frying  or  broiling.  See  last 
article  and  BrUliant. 

Grimace.  Fr.  grimace,  a  crabbed 
look,  wry  mouth.  The  noises  made  by 
an  angry  animal  are  represented  by  the 
svllables  gram,  grim,  grom,  which  are 
thence  applied  to  the  various  expressions 
of  anger,  vexation,  ill-temper  ;  Du.  grim- 
men,  to  snarl,  grin,  cry,  make  faces, 
pucker  up  the  face»  wrinkle. — KiL  It. 
grima,  wrinkled. 

•  To  Grime.^Begrime.  Sw.  dial.,  N. 
grima,  Da.  grime,  a  spot  or  streak  of  dirt 
on  the  face,  ON.,  as.  grima.  Da.  grime,  a 
mask  (a  blackened  face)  ;  grim,  griim^ 
soot ;  grime  (Moth),  D\x,griemen,gremen, 
begremen,  begremelen  (Ku.),  begrommelen, 
to  blacken,  begrime,  spot;  gremel,  Fr. 
grimaill/(j2XLheTt),  spotted,  particoloured; 
Scgrummel,  Sw.grums,grummel,  dregs, 
grounds,  mud  ;  grumla,  to  make  thick, 
to  trouble ;  ON.  groma,  filth,  dirt ;  It 
groma,  gromma,  scurf  or  dirt  that 
sticks  to  anything,  slime  of  fish,  crust 
that  forms  in  wine  vessels,  roughcast  on 
a  wall,  dregs  or  mother.  The  radical 
image  may  be  the  sprinkling  or  powder- 
ing over,  letting  fall  in  small  particles,  as 
shown  in  the  case  of  Grisly.  A  griming 
of  snow  or  of  ashes  is  a  sprinkling.  Fr. 
gremiller,  to  crumble  ;  gremille,  grou-^ 
millon,  groumignon,  a  crum,  clot,  single 
berry  ;  grume,  grime,  one  of  a  bunch  of 
hemes— Jaubert  ;  grume,  a  grain ;  gru- 
mel,  2l  pellet. — Roquef.  Lat  grumus,  a 
little  heap.    E.  crum,  crim,  a  small  bit 

To  Grin.  The  representation  of  the 
sounds  expressive  of  ill-temper  gives  rise 
to  a  series  of  forms  of  much  general  re- 
semblance. Du.  grimmen,  griisen,  griin- 
sen,  to  grin,  snarl,  grind  tne  teeth,  wry 
the  mouth,  cryi  grinnen,  grinden,  to  grin, 
or  %Ti3j:\\  grijnen,  to  grumble,  ;^>>f<f,  ill- 
humoured  ;  N.  grina,  to  wry  the  mouth, 
curl  the  nose,  grinall,  sour-looking, 
harsh,  raw  (of  the  weather).  Fr.  gronder, 
grogner,  to  snarl,  scold,  grumble, ^^«^^, 
to  roar  as  the  sea,  grincer,  to  grind  the 
teeth  ;  It  grignare,  to  snarl  as  a  dog,  to 
grin.    Lat  ringi,  to  snarl,  to  be  angry,  to 
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grin,  or  open  the  lips,  whence  rietuSf  the 
open  mouth,  gaping  jaws. 

To  Grind.  The  primary  sense  of  the 
word  is  in  all  probability  the  grinding  of 
the  teeth,  regarded  as  a  symptom  of  ill- 
temper,  and  designated  by  representa- 
tions of  the  snarlmg  sounds  of  an  anny 
an  imaL  Du.  grimmeny  grinnen^  grindetiy 
ringere,  hirrire. — KiL  But  perhaps  the 
long  I  of  ^rrVMT  brings  it  nearer  Du.  grij- 
serty  grijnseny  ringere,  fremere,  frendere 
(KJL),  with  the  corresponding  Fr.  grinuTy 
to  grind  the  teeth.  0,grUsgramy  grum- 
bling, out  of  temper.  From  grinding  the 
teeth  the  term  is  transferred  to  the  bresJc- 
ing  small  by  a  mill  In  these  imitative 
words  the  interchange  of  an  initial/rand 
gr  is  very  conmion.  So  Lat.  fremere,  to 
murmur,  grumble,  rage  at,  corresponds  to 
Du.  grimnuHy  as  Lat.  frendere,  to  gnash 
the  teeth,  also  to  grind  or  break  small,  to 
E.  grind.    See  Grist,  Grum. 

Grip.-43TOOve.  Du.  gruppe,  grippe, 
groeve,  a  furrow,  ditch,  groove,  gruppel, 
'grefpel,  a  little  ditch,  kenneL  G.  grube, 
a  pit,  ditch,  hollow  dug  in  the  ground, 
from  ^aben,  to  dig.  See  Grab,  Grub. 
.  Gnpe.  Du.  grijpen,  G.  greiffen,  to 
seize ;  Fr.  griffe,  claw,  talon,  griffer, 
gripper,  to  clutch  or  seize ;  It.  graffiare, 
to  scratch,  scrape,  hook,  gripe  ;  grifo,  a 
gripe,  claw,  or  talon,  ^r^r^,  to  clutch. 
See  GraK 

Grisly,  i.  Frightful,  horrible,  what 
causes  one  to  shudder.  G.  dial  grauen, 
grausen,grdsen,griesen,grieseln,gruseln, 
grisseln,  grasseln,  Fris.  grese,  Sc  grise, 
'growe,  groose,  to  shudder  ;  E.  ^i^grow, 
grawse,  to  be  chill  before  an  ague  fit. — 
Hal.  Grysyi,  horridus,  terribiUs. — Pr.  Pna. 
G.grasslich,  Fris.  grisiik,  terrible. 

The  radical  image  is  the  rustling  sound 
tnade  by  the  continued  fall  of  a  number 
of  smaU  particles,  whence  the  significa- 
tion passes  to  the  idea  of  drizzling,  trick- 
ling, shivering.  Sc.  grassil,  grissei,  girs- 
si/,  to  make  a  rustling  or  crackling  noise ; 
Fr.  greziller,  to  crackle;  grenlUr,  to 
hail,  drizzle,  sleet,  reem  to  fall — Cot 
I  There  was  ^girstlin  of  frost  this  morn- 
ing '  Qam.),  i.  e.  a  sprinkling.  O.grieseln, 
to  fall  in  small  particles,  to  tricide,  and 
thence  to  shudder,  which  is  felt  like  a 
trickling  or  creeping  over  the  skiiL 
Gruselen,  formicar  cutis. — Stalder.  '  Eine 
geschichte  die  uns  eine  gansehaut  iiber 
den  riicken  grieseln  lasst'  '  Dass  mir's 
durch  die  luiut  grdsseit* — Sanders.  In 
the  same  way  AS.  hristlan,  to  rustle,  is 
connected  with  G.  rieseln,  to  make  a  rust- 
ling sound,  to  trickle,  to  fiall  in  small 
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particles  as  snow,  hail,  sand,  to  shudder. 
^  Das  seinem  alten  zuhorer  ein  schauder 
uber  die  haut  rieselU* — ^which  made  a 
shudder  creep  or  trickle  over  his  skin. 
Sw.  rysa,  to  shudder ;  rysiig,  horrible. 

Gnaly,  2,  or  Grixzly.  —  GriazlAd. 
Speckled,  of  mixed  colour,  of  mingled 
black  and  white.  G.  greis,  an  old  man, 
gray  5  Du.  grijs,  Fr.  gris,  IL  griso,  grigio, 
gray.  We  have  explained  in  the  last 
article  the  origin  of  G.  grieseln,  gruseln, 
to  fall  in  morsels  or  sinall  particles,  Fr. 
gresiller,  to  drizzle,  reem  to  tall ;  gresiiU, 
drizzled  on,  covered  or  hoar  with  reem. — 
Cot.  To  this  last  exactly  corresponds  E. 
grizzled,  applied  to  what  has  the  appear* 
ance  of  being  powdered  or  covered  with 
small  particles.  So  Fr.  cendri,  gray,  as  if 
powdered  with  ashes.  Swiss  grieseUi, 
griesselig,  grainy,  lumpy  ;  griset^grisseUt, 
grieselet,  speckled. 

Grist.  Grain  brought  to  a  mill  to  be 
ground.  Fr.  p^i,  grus,  grut,  grust,  grain 
either  for  gnndine  or  for  making  beer. 
Le  suppliant  conduisit  une  chazret^  de 
muff  ougru  pour  mouldre  au  moulin.— 
MS.,  A.D.  1477,  in  Due  Hensch.  In  the 
same  sense  ^tt^/,  A.D.  1383.  Sometimes 
the  word  has  the  sense  of  bran.  The 
grinding  of  com  is  taken  from  the  End- 
ing or  gnashing  of  the  teeth,  and  m  the 
same  yr^y  grist,  com  to  be  ground,  seems 
properly  to  signify  grinding.  Crist,  to 
gnash  the  teeth— Hal. ;  gnst-bat,  gnash- 
ing of  the  teeth. — Layamon.  Pol.  grysi^ 
to  gnaw,  nibble ;  Du.  krijsselen,  krijssd' 
tanden,  to  grind  the  teeth. 

Gristle .  Universally  named  from  the 
crunching  sound  it  makes  when  bitten. 
AS.  grystlan,  Du.  krijsseUn,  krifsul-tan- 
den,  E.  dial  grist,  to  gnash  or  grind  the 
teeth ;  PoL  grys^,  to  gnaw.  Swiss  kros- 
PeUn,  to  crunch  ;  krdspele,  gristle.  Du. 
knospen,gnarsen,  to  gnash  ;  knospelbeen, 
gnarsbeen,  gristle.  So  we  have  Boh. 
chraustati  and  chraustdcka,  lUyrian  kers* 
kati  or  herstati  and  kerskav,  kersttsv; 
Vi2jg<f»porcsogni,  to  crackle, /^frv,  gristle; 
Alban.  kertselig,  I  crunch,  iertse,  grisde. 

Grit.  Sanc^or  gravel,  rough  hanl  par- 
ticles.— Webster,  as.  greet,  sand,  dust 
Thu  scealt  greot  etan,  thou  shalt  eat  dust. 
ON.  grjot,  stones ;  N.  grjot,  stone,  peb- 
ble ;  Sw.  dial,  grut,  gnid,  gravel,  par- 
ticle, small  bit ;  Qa.  dial,  gryt,  a  small 
bit,  trifle  ;  Sc.  grete,  sand,  gravel ;  MHG. 
griez,  gruz,  grain  of  sand,  gravd,  least 
bit ;  Lang,  grut,  a  single  berry,  a  grain. 
'  N'a  un  ^rut:^  he  has  a  grain  of  it  (of 
folly).— Diet  Castr.  AS.  ^  nan  grot  and- 
gytes : '  not  a  particle  of  understandiDg.— 
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Boethius.  PLD.  grut^  gf^^  rubbish, 
fragments ;  gntt  un  murt^  what  is  broken 
to  pieces.  Du./7V/^  trash,  refuse.  Lith. 
grudas^  a  grain  of  com,  pip  of  fruit,  drop 
of  dew,  morsel  of  something  to  eat ;  Let 
graudsy  a  grain.  Gr.  yp^,  Lat  gruta^ 
scruta^  trash,  frippery,  seem  to  come  from 
the  same  source. 

It  is  shown  under  Grisly  that  from  the 
representation  of  a  rustling  sound  are 
formed  Fr.  gresilUr^  to  drizzle,  to  frdl  in 
reem  or  hau,  G.  grusdn^  griesdn^  to  fall 
in  small  particles,  to  tridde  down,  and 
from  the  same  source  are  doubtless  Let. 

grouty  Lith.  gruth  g^^^^^h  ^^  ^^  ^^  ^^'^^ 
and  ruins.  From  these  verbs  must  be 
explained  Gw  graus^  Let  grausliy  rubble, 
fragments,  Swiss  gritset^  6jn!^  of  fallen 
stones,  G.  grUsy  grUss,  coarse  sand, 
gravel,  Du.  gruiSy  grieSy  dust,  sand, 
gravel,  Sw.  gruty  gravel,  coarse  sand, 
rubble,  rubbish,  Pol  grusy  rubbish,  rub- 
Ue,  gruslay  clod,  clot,  Fr.  gruSy  skinned 
gra^,  grueL — Cot  It  is  a  slight  modifi- 
cation from  the  final  s  of  gruSy  griesy  to 
the  /  of  grity  groty  grutj  and  the  same 
variation  is  found  m  the  representative 
forms  at  the  root  of  the  entire  series. 
Cot  gives  gretUUry  as  well  as  gresUlery 
to  crackle.  E.  dial  crottlesy  crumbs,  also 
the  pellety  dung  of  the  rabbit,  hare,  goat, 
seems  to  be  named  from  its  pattering 
down  in  separate  particles.  Northamp- 
ton ^<y//f,  to  crumble  off,  pairs  off  with 
C.  grieseln.  *  The  dirt  gritiles  from  your 
shoes.'  In  the  same  way  we  have  Sc. 
driddUy  Sw.  dial  dretUay  to  spill  or  to 
let  fall  in  small  portions,  alongside  of  E. 
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Orite. — Grote  or  Qroats^  Du.  gruiy 
gorty  G.  griitzey  PoL  grucoy  Lith.  grucMiy 
Lang,  gruday  grain  husked  and  more  or 
less  broken,  or  sometimes  the  food  pre- 
pared from  it  The  formation  of  the 
word  may  be  illustrated  by  Lang,  gruty  a 
single  berry,  a  grain  of  anything,  whence 
grutCy  gniday  to  pick  the  grapes  from  the 
stalks ;  gruda  also,  as  Da.  dial,  grcttey 
grutUy  to  grain  com,  i.  e.  to  grind  off  the 
skin,  leaving  the  eatable  grain  alone. 
Lang.  grutSy  grains  of  maize  so  treated. 
See  Grit 

The  same  connection  between  the  de- 
signation of  a  grain  or  of  grits  or  ground 
com,  and  of  gravel  or  smaU  stones,  is 
seen  in  N.  pjoHy  food  prepared  of  com  or 
meal,  grue^ow.  gryny  grits,  groats,  Swiss 
grieHy  pebbles,  gravel 

Oroan.  Direcdy  imitative.  T^m.  groih 
neny  gemere.  W.  gruniy  a  broken  or 
trembung  noise,  a  groan,  the  cooing  of 


doves  igrvmoHy  to  make  a  droning  noise, 
to  hum,  murmur.  Fr.  grondery  to  snarl, 
grunt,  groan,  grumble.  Prov.  gronhiry 
groniry  Fr.  gj^op^^t  to  mutter,  murmur. 

Oroat.  P1.D.  gr9tey  originally  groU" 
schwarey  the  great  schware,  in  contradis* 
tinction  to  the  common  or  little  schware  of 
which  there  were  five  in  iht  grote. — ^Brem. 
Wtb. 

Grocer.  Fr.  grosserUy  wares  uttered, 
or  the  uttering  of  wares,  by  wholesale ; 
marchant  grosncTy  one  that  sells  only  by 
the  great,  or  utters  his  commodities  by 
wholesale. — Cot 

Ohrograxn.  Fr.  grosgram  (coarse- 
grain),  a  kind  of  stuft 

Oroin.  i.  The  snout  of  a  swine.  From 
the  grunting  of  the  animaL  It  grugnirey 
grugnarty  to  grunt ;  grugnOy  grugnolo^ 
snout  of  a  pig  ;  Prov.  gronhiry  Fr.  gro- 
gnery  grongnery  OE.  to  groiuy  to  grunt ; 
r  r.  groingy  grainy  snout ;  E.  dial,  grunny^ 
snout  of  a  hog ;  gruntUy  muzzle. 

The  gallows  gapes  after  thy  graoelessmr«//r. 

Dunbar. 

Metaphorically  OFr.  groingy  cape,  pro- 

montory,  toneue  of  land  jutting  into  the 

sea. — Roquet  Hence  e.  grainy  a  wooden 

jetty  built  into  the  sea  for  the  purpose  of 

lettmg  the  gravel  accumulate  against  it 

for  the  defence  of  the  coast. 

From  the  same  source  is  the  old  name 

of  'The  Groin,'  erroneously  supposed  to 

be  a  corryption  of  Corunna. 

Portum  Veirinum  sic  intravere  marinnm. 

[Vocatur  le  Groyne,  et  est  in  mare  ut  rostmm 
pord  ubi  intraverunt  terram*] — Polit  Pdems, 
Cam.  Soc.  xxa. 
Betwix  Cornwall  and  Bretayne 
He  sayUyt ;  and  left  the^ruttyu  of  Spaimyt 

[i.  e.  Conmna] 
On  northalfi  him  ;  and  held  thair  way 
Quhill  to  Sa^  the  Graunt  cum  thai. 

Barbour. 

2.  Grainy  formerly  more  correctly  ^w/, 
the  fork  of  the  body,  as  Yx,  fourchurty  a 
fork-like  division,  tiie  part  of  his  body 
whence  his   thighs  part  —  Cot.    Dan* 

freeny  branch  of  a  tree,  prong  of  a  fork  ; 
w.  greny  branch,  arm  or  a  stream,  the  fork 
of  a  pair  of  trowsers ;  grena  sigy  to  fork,  or 
separate  in  branches ;  rida  grensUy  en« 
fourcher  un  cheval,  to  ride  astride.  ^  Sc» 

f  rainy  granty  branch  of  a  tree  or  a  riven 
n  the  same  way  Lap.  suerrty  the  branch 
of  a  tree  or  of  a  river,  also  the  groin. 

Ghroom.  Du.  granty  a  youth.  —  Kit 
Gramcy  grumty  a  lover,  a  warrior,  and 
like  piur  in  Lat  and  gar^on  in  Fr.  it  is 
also  used  for  servant. — ^Janu 

Every  man  shall  take  his  dome 

As  well  the  mayster  as  the^rMM.— Gower. 
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Tt,  gramme,  serviteur,  voiturier ;  granuf^ 
grometel^  serviteur,  gar^on  de  marchand 
ou  d'artisan. — Roquef.  In  modem  £.  it 
is  appropriated  to  a  servant  attending  on 
horses.  In  our  old  Parish  Registers  it  is 
sometimes  used  for  bachelor  or  unmarried 
man.  ON.  gromr^  homuncio. — Egills.  A 
parallel  form  with  Goth*  guma^  OH6. 
gomOy  OE.  gonUy  man.  OSax.  brudigumo^ 
£.  bridegroom* 

Groove.  Du.  groeve^  a  furrow,  ditch, 
pit ;  G.  grube,  a  pit,  hole,  grave,  from 
grabcHy  pret.  gruhy  to  dig.  See  Grab. 
Du.  groevetiy  to  engrave,  hollow  out. 

Grope.  To  feel  with  the  hands.  Lith. 
gribtiy  to  grab  (greifen  nach  etwas),  to 
seize,  gratbyti^  to  grab,  handle,  grope. 
Cat  grapaSy  claws,  hands ;  a  quatregra- 
pasy  on  all  fours.    See  Grab. 

Gross.  Thick,  coarse.  Lat.  crassusy 
Fr.  gros. 

A  GroM.  The  great  hundred  of  twelve 
dozen. 

Grotto. — Grotesque.  It.  grottay  a 
cave,  den,  cellar. — FL  Fr.  dial  crottery 
to  dig,  encrotter,  to  bury — Vocab.  de 
Berri ;  crottoty  pit,  little  hole — Pat.  de 
Champ. ;  crottouy  a  dungeon. — Roquef. 
From  the  sense  of  scratching,  expressed 
by  grot  (Fr.  grattery  to  scratch),  as  G. 
graby  grubey  E.  gravcy  from  the  same 
sense  expressed  by  grab. 

Grotesque  is  the  style  in  which  grottoes 
were  ornamented. 

Groimd.  Goth,  grundus  {grundu- 
vaddjusy  ground-wall,  foundations) ;  ON. 
grunnr:    Lith.  gruntas:    PoL   grunt: 

Group.  It.  gruppOy  a  knot  or  lump  of 
anything.    W.  crwby  croby  a  hunch. 

Grouse.  Otherwise  called  the  grey- 
hen .  From  Fr.  griais,  grieschey  speckled, 
grey.  Pouie  grieschey  a  moor-hen,  the 
hen  of  ih&grice  or  moor-game. — Cot 

Grout.  ON.  grautry  Da.  grody  Du. 
gruytey  gortey  E.  grouty  grue^  properly 
consisting  of  grots  boiled  with  water,  but 
often  of  meal  and  water.  The  word  is 
then  applied  to  other  matters  of  similar 
consistency,  especially  to  thin  mortar 
poured  in  between  the  joints  of  stones  for 
the  purpose  of  solidifying  a  structure. 
See  Grits. 

Grouts.  Now  commonly  called^({7i^ff^, 
the  dregs  of  tea  or  coffee.  ^,gruty  dregs ; 
gruteny  grouty,  muddy ;  'Dm, grutey gruytey 
dregs — ^kil. ;  gruty  refuse,  trash,  what  is 
cast  out  as  small  and  useless ;  Gael 
gruidy  dregs.  A  parallel  form  with  Du. 
gruisy  rubble,  fragments,  chips,  bran  ; 
Pl.D.  gruusy  rubbish,  coarse  sand,  broken 
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stone  ;  steen  gruuSy  rubble  of  old  walls ; 
teegruusy  the  grouts  or  spent  leaves  of 
tea. — Schiitze.  Grout-aUy  poor  ale  run 
from  the  grouts  or  g^ins  of  the  first 
brewing.— Hal.    See  Grit. 

Grove.  —  Greve.  Greaves^  trees, 
boughs,  groves. — Hal. 

So  gladly  they  gon  in  greves  so  green. 

Sir  Gawaine  and  Sir  Gfd.  in  Jam. 

AS,grae/.  a  grove. 

woveiling. — Grouf.  Sc.  on  groufty 
^g^^ifi  fl^t,  with  the  face  downwards. 

AgruifXaci  some,  others  with  eyes  to  skres. 

Jam. 
Sterte  in  thy  bed  about  full  wide 
And  turn  fiill  oft  on  every  side. 
Now   downward  gnm/e   and    now   upright 
[i.  e.  with  face  upwards]. — R.  R. 

The  addition  of  the  adverbial  termina- 
tion ling  or  lingSy  as  in  darklingSy  blind- 
lingSy  &c.,  gave  grqflingSy  face  down- 
ward. 

Therfor  groflynges  thow  shalle  be  layde 
Then  when  I  stiyke  thow  shalle  not  see. 

Towneley  Hysterics. 

Grovelynge  or  grovelyngysy  adv.  resupine 
— Pr.  Pm. 

Horman  \T?si^\KteswithslepyngiegroHe- 
lynge  hy  prond  infaciem  dornUtione, 

The  ON.  has  d  grUJu  corresponding 
exactly  to  on  groufty  agruify  above  men- 
tioned. Atfallay  liggjay  &c.,  d  grufuy  to 
fall,  lie,  &c.,  face  m>wnwards.  It  has 
besides  the  verbs  grufay  grufloy  to  bend 
down  the  head,  he  uice  downwards,  to 
.  scramble  on  all  fours. — Fritzner. 

The  radical  image  is  shown  in  It  gruf- 

farey  grufolarey  to  grunt,  [and  thence]  to 

grub  or  root  up  the  ground  with  the  snout 

as  a  hog  doth. — FT.    Hence  grifOy  the 

snout,  and  £.  grovely  grubble^  to  work 

with  the  snout  in  the  ground. 

Okemast  and  beech  and  Cornell  mast  they  eate 
Grovelling  like  swine  on  earth  in  foulcist  wise. 

Chapman. 

Whoever  tasted  lost  his  upright  form 
And  downward  fell  into  9,  gravelling  swine. 

Comus. 

To  grub  is  to  root  in  the  ground  like  a 
pig,  and  in  Suffolk  to  lay  a  child  grub- 
blingxs  to  lay^  it  face  downwards. — Moore. 
Agam,  the  image  of  a  pig  rooting  with 
the  snout  gives  Dan.  dial,  grue  (of  a 
ploughshar^,  to  dig  its  nose  into  the 
ground.  'Skaret  gruer  ikke  nok:'  the 
point  of  the  share  is  not  enough  bent 
downwards.  At  lifge  pcui  gru  or  nase- 
gruuSy  to  lie  grovehng. 

To  Grow.  I.  ON.  grooy  Du.  groeyen, 
to  grow^  flourish,  heaL 

2.  To  growy  to  be  troubled.— B.  To 
grow  or  gtyy  to  be  aguish ;  grousome, 
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fearful,  loathsome. — Hal.  Dan.  gru^ 
horror,  terror,  grue^  to  shudder  at ;  G. 
frauen^  to  have  a  fear  united  with  shiver- 
mg  or  shuddering ;  Du.  grouwen^  gru- 
welenygruwen^  to  shudder  at.  Perhaps 
from  the  connection  between  vibration 
and  sound.  Fris.  grouwetiy  zrouweljen^ 
to  thunder — Epkema  ;  Lith.  grauju^ 
grauHy  to  thunder ;  Illyr.  gruhati,  gru- 
vaHy  to  boom  like  cannon,  to  resound. 
The  Yns. grouweljen  leads  to  Yx.grouler, 
grouiiUr,  to  rumble,  also  to  move,  stir, 
soalL  FLD, grulen,  to  shudder  at,  to  have 
honor  of.  Fr.  (Jura)  grouler^  to  shiver. — 
H^cart.  A  shuddering  is  like  a  creeping 
over  the  flesh.  The  growing  or  grauling 
of  an  a^e  is  the  shuddering  or  creeping 
feel  which  marks  the  approach  of  the  fit 
Another  synonymous  form  is  growse^  to 
be  chill  before  the  beginning  of  an  ague 
fit  (HaL),  corresponding  to  G.  grausen^  as 
grow  to  G.  grauefiy  to  shudder.  The 
growing  or  fouling  of  an  ague  is  the 
shivering  which  manes  the  first  approach 
of  the  fit 

GrowL  A  muttering,  snarling  sound. 
Rouchi  grouler^  to  grumble,  mutter,  rum- 
ble ;  N.  grylay  to  grunt,  growl,  bellow ; 
Gr.  ypvXXi'Cw,  to  grunt ;  Fr.  grouUer, 
grouUler^  to  rumble. 

Orub.  The  origin  of  this  word  may 
perhaps  be  illustrated  by  It,  gorgogliare, 
to  nimble  or  growl  in  the  bowels,  to  bub- 
ble, boil,  purl,  or  spring  up  as  water,  also 
to  breed  vermin  or  wormlets ;  whence 
gorgogli4fy  gorgo^lione  (Lat.  curculio),  a 
weevil  breeding  in  com.  The  root,  re- 
presenting a  broken  confused  sound,  is 
applied  to  an  object  in  multifarious  move- 
ment, as  boiling  water,  then  to  the  gener- 
al movement  of  swarming  insects  and  to 
an  individual  insect  itseff.    Lang,  ^^i^r- 

r/iVf,  Fr.  grougouler^  gromller,  groul- 
,  to  rumble  or  croak  as  the  bowds,  the 
two  latter  also  to  move,  stir,  swarm, 
abound,  break  out  in  gieat  numbers ; 
grouiUiSy  a  stirring  heap  of  worms ;  It. 
garbuglioy  Fr.  greSuge^  a  great  stir,  coil, 
garboil,  hurly-burly,  gribouilUr^  to  rum- 
ble ;  PLD.  kribbelHy  to  simmer,  to  bubble 
up,  to  stir,  crawl,  be  in  general  motion  ; 
G.  krieMn,  to  swarm,  crawl ;  griibeln  und 
grabbtlHy  to  be  stirring  and  swarming  in 
great  multitudes,  as  maggots  or  ants. — 
Kuttn.  Hence  E.  grub^  a  niaggot,  as  It 
gorgoglioyirom.  gorgogliare. 

*  To  Orub.  To  dig  up  something 
buried  in  the  ground,  as  the  stumps  or 
roots  of  trees.  Yorks.  grob^  to  probe,  to 
examine,  as  the  hand  dives  into  the  comer 
of  the  pocket— Whitby  GL ;  to  grabble 
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(often  pronounced  as  groffle  or  gruffli)^  to 
poke  about  as  with  a  stick  in  a  hole,  to 
feel  about  among  a  number  of  things  for 
one  in  particular. — Qeveland  GL  Grub^ 
bare  in  the  erthe  or  other  thynggys 
{grovbiarey  H.  growbiar^  P.),  fossor,  con- 
fossor;  grubynge  {g^ubiyng,  H.  grow- 
b/inge,  P.),  confossio. — Pr.  Pm.  *He 
looked  at  the  fish,  then  at  the  fiddle,  still 
grubbling  in  his  pockets.' — Spectator. 
Pl.D.  grubbeiUy  grabbein,  grawweln^  to 
feel  over  with  the  hand,  to  grope  about,  to 
grab  in  the  dirt  There  may  perhaps 
here  be  some  confusion  of  forms  from 
different  roots,  Bud  grub  may  be  from  the 
same  source  with  ^it't/^/,  to  root  as  swine, 
an  act  which  affords  a  most  familiar 
image  of  grabbing  up.  The  final  b  ap- 
pears in  SuSoXk  grubblinSy  tor  grovelings^ 
or  face  downwards,  and  in  Sw.  diaL^rw^- 
bla,  to  mutter,  compared  with  It  grufo'- 
lare,  to  grunt  or  root  as  swine. 

Grudge.  Grutchyn,  gruchyn^  mur- 
muro. — Pr.  Pm.  Fr.  gruger^  gruser^  to 
grieve,  repine,  mutter — Cot ;  groucer^ 
grouchier^grouchery  to  murmur,  reproach, 
complain.  '  No  man  was  hardi  to  grucche 
(either  to  make  pryvy  noise,  mutire — 
Vulg.)  agenus  the  sones  of  Israel'-^ 
WiclifF  in  Way.  Gr.  ypv^ciy,  to  say 
ypv,  gramble,  mutter ;  ^vXmv  nfira  ypu- 
Cciy,  not  to  let  a  syllable  be  heard. 
Then,  as  grambling  is  the  sign  of  ill- 
temper,  to  grudge^  to  feel  discontent ; 
grudge^  ill-wilL  The  It.  cruccio^  comedo ^ 
Fr.  courrouxy  wrath,  has  the  same  origin, 
although  much  obscured  by  the  insertion 
of  the  long  vowel  between  the  c  and  r. 
Fr.  courechier  is  found  exactly  in  the 
sense  of  E.  grudge. 

That  never  with  his  mowthe  he  seide  amys 
Ne  groched  agens  his  Creatour  iwis, 
[sa  bouche  n'en  paria  un  seal  vilain  mot  encuntm 
son  Creatour.] 
And  like  in  the  same  manere  the 
Suffiede  Nasdens  bothe  angwtsche  and  wo — 
And  nevere  to  his  God  made  Yat  grochchemgtt 
Nethir  for  tormentis  ne  none  other  thinge. 
[tout  autresi  soufEri  Nasdens  ses  grans  peines — 
assez  en  boin  gre  sans  courecAier  ne  k  Dieu 
ne  a  autre.] — St  Greal,  c.  27,  63. 

On  the  same  principle,  G.  groii,  ill-will, 
spite,  may  be  compared  with  E.  growL 

The  grudging  of  an  ague  is  a  modifi- 
cation of  the  synonymous  fTtf^i^^,  men- 
tioned under  Grow,  2  ;  as  Fr.  gruger,  of 
Pl.D.  grusen^  to  cramble  or  bresJc  into 
small  bits.  I  groudge  as  one  dothe  that 
hath  a  groud^ng  of  the  axeSjyV  Jrilonne 
and  je  frenus* — Palsgr.  in  Way.  See 
Grisly. 

QxueL     Fr.  gruau^  gruant^  oatmeal» 
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groats— Cot  ;  gru^l^  gruez^  meal. — 
Roquef.  Bret,  groely  gourely  groats  ;  w. 
gructlf  grueL  N.  grauty  Dan.  grody  por- 
ridee ;  Lang,  gruda^  husked  oats  or 
gram,  more  or  less  broken  in  husking ; 
gruda^  to  husk  or  pill  grain,  to  pick 
grapes,  skin  beans,  from  gru^  gi^t^^  a 
single  berry,  a  grain. — Diet  Castr.  Lith. 
grudaSy  a  grain  of  com,  pip  of  a  fruit, 
drop  of  dew.    See  Grits. 

Gruff,  durlish,  dogged — B.  Pro- 
perly hoarse  in  tone.  To gruffle^  to  growl. 
— Hal     Grisons  gruffloTy  to  snore. 

To  gruff,  to  express  discontent  or  vex- 
ation— Atkinson ;  to  grunt,  to  snore. — 
Whitby  Gl.  It  gruffarcy  grufolarey  gro- 
folarcy  to  grunt. — FL     See  Grim. 

Oruxn. — Oruxnpy.  e.  dial,  gruniy 
grumpy y^Xi^rpfy  surly,  sulky — Hal. ;  grunty 
sour-looked — B. ;  AS.  gronty  gruMy  fierce. 
Da.  grunty  ferocious,  atrocious.  G.  graniy 
trouble,  sorrow ;  grimmy  wrath,  rage ; 
grimmigy  raging,  stem,  crabbed;  Gael 
gruainty  a  surly  look ;  gruamoy  sullen, 
eloomy ;  Manx  groaniy  a  sad  or  sullen 
look.  All  from  the  expression  of  angry 
feelings  by  muttering  or  snarling  sounds. 
Bav.  grameuy  to  grind  the  teeth  ;  gries- 
^anuHy  to  murmur  ;  W.  greniy  murmur- 
ing, grinding  the  teeth  ;  grwmy  a  mur- 
mur, a  growl  (Spurrel).  Du.  grimtnefty 
to  snarl,  growl,  grin,  grind  the  teeth,  rage, 
cry  ;  grommeny  Fr.  grommelery  E.  dial. 
grun^ky  to  grumble,  growL  Prov.  gri- 
mary  to  groan,  sigh  ;  griniy  morose,  sad. 

To  Grumble.  Fr.  grommelery  Du. 
grommeUy  grommeleUy  to  murmur,  mut- 
ter; Sw.  dial,  grubblay  grummsUy  to 
mutter  discontentedly ;  w.  grwmy  a  mur- 
mur, gfrowl ;  grymialy  to  grumble,  scold. 
G.  brummerty  to  growl  or  mutter,  is  a 
parallel  form. 

To  Grunt.  Lat.  grunnirey  Fr..  grog- 
HeTygrongnery  G.  grunseriy  to  grunt,  growl, 
mutter ;  Fr.  groncery  to  roar  as  the  sea 
in  a  %X,ovai^grondery  to  snaii^  grunt,  gmm- 
ble. 

Guard.  Defence,  protection.  It 
guardarey  to  look,  guard,  ward,  keep, 
save,  to  beware ;  Fr.  gardery  to  keep, 
guard,  watch,  heed,  or  look  unto  ;  gareTy 
to  ware,  beware,  take  heed  of. — Cot  The 
senses  of  looking  after  and  taking  care  of 
or  guarding  against  are  closely  united. 
*  Now  look  thee  Our  Lord.'— P.  P.  To 
look  seems  to  have  been  the  original 
sense  of  Lat  servare,  *Tuus  servus 
servet  Venerine  faciat  an  Cupidini,'  let 
your  slave  look. — Plautus.  Serva!  as 
Yx.gare  /  look  out !  take  care  1 
For  the  origin  of  the  word  see  Gaure. 
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Gudgeon.  Lat  gobioy  Fr.  gouviofiy 
goujotty  a  small  slimy  fish.  Rouchi,  Cha 
Passe  come  un  gouvioHy  that  is  easUy 
swallowed.  Fatre  avaler  des  gouviansy 
to  make  one  believe  a  lie. —  H6cart. 
Hence  to  gudgeofty  to  deceive,  befool 

Gudgil-hoie.  A  place  containing 
dung,  water,  and  any  kind  of  filth. — HaL 
Swiss  Rom.  guadsouilliy  to  dabble  in 
wet — Bridel. 

Guerdon.  Fr.  guerredoHy  guerdoHy  It 
guiderdoney  recompense,  reward.  From 
OHG.  widarlSHy  as.  witherleany  with  a 
change  from  /  to  dy  perhaps  through  the 
influence  of  Lat.  donum,  »  AS.  witkery 
against,  in  return  for,  and  leoHy  reward. 
— Diez. 

Guesc  Du.  ghisseUy  to  estimate,  reck- 
on, guess ;  ON.  giska  (for  gitska)y  N. 
gissay  Dan.  gissey  gjettey  Wsuach.  gid 
(Ital.  c)y  to  guess,  gicitoriUy  a  diviner, 
guesser. 

A  frequentative  from  ON.  getay  to  get, 
conceive,  think,  make  mention  of  ^  e.  to 
pronounce  one's  opinion).  At^ia  minniy 
m  my  opinion.  Geta  gods  ttly  to  aug^ 
well  of. 

Guest.  Goth.  gasiSy  stranger  ;  gasH- 
godsy  Gr.  fiX<$C<voc,  hospitable ;  G.  gasty 
ON.  g^stry  Russ.  gostyy  Bohem.  hosty  Pol. 
goUy  guest  Lap.  quossey  guest,  quos- 
sotety  to  entertain,  quossoty  to  act  as 
guest ;  w.  gwesty  visit,  entertainment, 
inn,  lodging,  gwestaiy  a  visitor,  guest; 
Bret,  hostizy  guest,  host  The  Lat  hostiSy 
enemy,  supposed  to  be  connected  through 
the  sense  of  stranger,  is  probably  fxxnn  a 
different  source. 

To  Guffgrle.  Fr.  glouglouy  ModGr. 
yXovieXov,  guggling,  the  sound  of  water 
mixed  with  air  issuing  from  the  mouth  of 
a  vessel ;  covicXovkc^,  Swiss  gungelHy  gun- 
schelfty  to  ^%g\<^i guggeltty  to  tipple;  Pol 
glukady  to  rumbk  in  me  belly. 

Guide.— Guy.  It.  guidareyYr,  guidery 
guievy  exhibit  the  Romance  form  corre- 
sponding to  G.  wetseHy  Du.  wijsetiy  Sw. 
visay  to  show,  direct,  guide.  G.jemanden 
zurecht  weiseuy  to  show  one  the  right 
way.  Sw.  visa  honom  f>f,  show  him  in. 
From  G.  weisey  Du.  wijsey  ghijsey  Bret 
giZy  kizy  w.  givisy  Fr.  guisey  the  wise, 
mode,  way  ofa  thing.    See  Guise. 

Guild.  Dan.  gildey  feast,  banquet, 
guild,  or  corporation  ;  PLD.  gildey  a  com- 
pany, corporation,  society  of  burgheis 
meeting  on  stated  occasions  for  the  pur- 
pose of  feasting  and  menymaking.  The 
primary  meaning  b  a  feast,  then  the 
company  assemlned,  and  the  same  trans- 
ference of  signification  will  be  observed 
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in  the  word  company  itself,  which  signi- 
fying in  the  first  instance  a  number  of 
persons  eating  together,  has  come  to  be 
applied  to  an  association  for  any  purpose, 
and  in  the  case  of  the  City  Companies  to 
the  very  associations  which  were  formerly 
denominated  Guilds. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  connect  the  word 
with  the  G.  geld^  payment  The  real  de- 
rivation is  to  be  found  in  w.  gwyl^  Bret 
gpely  gnuly  a  feast,  or  holiday,  gouiUa^ 
to  keep  holiday ;  Gael  (with  the  usual 
change  from  the  w.  gw  to/  initial),^^'//, 
a  feast,  holiday,  fair,  or  market ;  Manx 
iaUey^  festival,  sacred,  hallowed.  The 
Irish yS»7,  otfeighil^  is  explained  the  vigil 
of  a  feast,  sometimes  uie  feast  itself, 
leading  to  the  supposition  that  the  word 
is  a  mere  corruption  of  Lat.  vigilia. 
But  the  w.  and  Bret  forms  could  luirdly 
have  been  derived  from  that  origin,  and 
we  find  a  satisfactory  explanation  in  a 
native  root,  w.  gwylio^  to  watch,  be 
vigilant,  to  look  for  ;  ^yled^  to  behold, 
to  see,  gwylady  keepmg  a  festival,  the 
notion  of  keeping  or  obser\'ing  being 
commonly  expressed  by  the  figure  of 
looking.  Bret,  gwel^  look,  sight,  action 
of  seeing.  In  a  similar  manner  from 
wake^  to  be  vigilant,  to  watch,  we  have 
the  wakeSy  the  festival  of  the  patron 
saint  w.  gwyt-mabsant^  G.  kircnweihe 
(weiMen,  to  consecrate),  where  the  ideas 
of  waking  or  keeping  and  consecration 
or  holiness  are  connected  together  in  the 
same  way  as  in  MsLtix/ga/iey. 

The  Du.  form  guide,  a  feast  (populare 
convivium),  also  a  guild  or  corporation, 
closely  resembles  Goth,  dulths,  Bav.  duld, 
a  feast  Osterduld,  Easter.  In  modem 
times  duld  is  appliol  to  a  fair  or  market, 
commonly  kept  on  the  saint's  day  of  the 
place.  Vulden,  like  Bret,  goelia,  to  so- 
lemnize. Tuidan,  celebrare ;  tultlihy  so- 
Icnnis. — Kero  in  Schmeller. 

Ouila.  OFr.  guille,  deceit,  fraud ;  Du. 
.ghijlen,  ludificare,  fallere.  —  KiL  PLD. 
•gigfin,  begipln,  to  beguile,  properly  to 
deceive  by  juggling  tricks,  from  gig,  ex- 
pressing rapid  movement  to  and  fro.  See 
Gig,  Dodge,  Juggle.  The  same  contrac- 
tion is  seen  in  the  parallel  form  wile,  AS. 
^gfi^9  from  the  notion  of  wiggling  or 
vacillating.  *  And  wigeleth  as  foraruncen 
mon  that  haveth  imunt  to  vallen.' — An- 
cren  Riwle.  AS.  gewiglian,  to  juggle, 
conjure. 

Crnillotine.  The  well-known  imple- 
ment said  to  be  invented  by  Dr  GuiUotin 
in  the  French  Revolution.  It  was  however 
but  the  revival  of  a  mode  of  execution 
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formerly  in  use  in  Germany.  Crusius, 
in  his  Swabian  Chron.  translated  by 
Moser.  1733,  says  :  '  Formerly  behead- 
ing was  not  done  in  Germany  with  a 
sword,  but  with  an  oaken  plank  on  which 
was  a  sharp  iron.  This  plank  was  like  a 
fiogg^ng-bench,  had  on  both  sides  upright 
slides  (grund-leisten),  on  which  the  plank 
was ;  under  that  a  sharp  cutting  iron. 
When  the  poor  man  was  bound  on  the 
bench,  as  it  for  flogging,  the  executioner 
(truckenscherer)  let  fall  the  plank  which 
hung  by  a  cord,  which  with  the  iron  struck 
off  his  head.' — Deutsch.  Mundart  iv.  225. 

Ghiilt.  Properly  conduct  which  has  to 
be  atoned  for,  which  has  to  be  paid  for. 
Swiss  gult,  Dan.  gjeld,  debt  ON.  gialld, 
debt,  return  of  equivalent.  In  the  same 
way  Dan.  skyld,  debt,  guilt,  offence,  G. 
schuld,  a  fault,  guilt,  crime,  also  a  debt 
AS.  gildan,  Dan.  gielde,  G.  gelten,  to  re- 
quite, pay,  atone,  to  return  an  eauivalent. 
'  He  ne  meahte  mine  gife  gyldanJ  He 
could  not  requite  my  gift. — Caedm.  Vor- 
let  ous  oure  yeldinges,  ase  and  we  vorle- 
teth  oure  yelderes  and  ne  ous  led  naght 
into  vondinge  ac  vri  ous  uram  queade — 
Paternoster  in  Dialect  of  Kent,  1340,  in 
Reliq.^  Ant  p.  42. 

Gtuse.  Fr.  guise,  w.  gwis,  Bret  giz^ 
kis,  equivalents  of  the  G.  weise,  £.  wise, 
mode,  way,  fashion.  The  word  is  very 
widely  spread,  being  found  with  little 
alteration  in  form  in  the  same  sense  in 
some  of  the  Siberian  languages.  Wotiak 
kyjei,  manner ;  nokyzi,  in  no-wise.  Other- 
wise we  might  find  an  explanation  in  the 
Bret  f^ix,  kiz,  the  fundamental  meaning 
of  which  seems  to  be  footsteps,  whence 
the  sense  of  a  track  or  way,  mode  or 
£aishion,  might  easily  be  developed.  Bret 
mand  war  Mgis,  to  go  back  literally  to 
go  upon  his  gis),  can  only  be  explained 
by  giving  to  jpar  the  sense  of  footsteps. 

(hiitar.  Fr.  guiterre,  guiteme,  a  git- 
tern. — Cot    Lat  cithara,  a  harp. 

Chilet.  Fr.  gueules,  red  or  sanguine 
in  blazon. — Cot  From  the  red  colour  of 
the  mouth.  GueuU,  the  mouth,  throat, 
gullet 

Gull  It  golfo,  a  gulf  or  arm  of  the 
sea,  a  pit,  deep  hole,  whirlpool.—  FL  Fr, 
golfe,  a  whirlpool  or  bottomless  pit,  also 
a  bosom  or  gulf  of  the  sea  between  two 
capes.  —  Cot.  The  G.  meer-busen,  Lat 
sinus,  bosom,  gulf,  would  point  to  a  de« 
rivation  from  Gr.  c^ro^,  of  exactly  the 
same  meaning  with  Lat  sinus.  But  the 
sense  of  whirlpool,  abyss,  must  be  from 
Du.  gulpen,  golfen,  E.  gulp,  to  swallow ; 
ODu.  goipe,  gurgesy  vorago. — KiL     The 
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truth  appears  to  be  that  here,  as  in  so 

many  other  cases  where  we  are  puzzled 

between  two  derivations,  they  may  both 

be  traced  to  a  common  origin.    We  have 

only  to  suppose  that  the  meaning  of  cdXiroc 

was  originally  the  throat  or  swauUow,  then 

the  neck,  and  was  finally  applied  to  the 

bosom  in  the  same  wav  that  the  neck  is 

frequently  made  to  include  the  bosom  in 

common  speech. 

Oull.    I.  A  sea-mew.    It  gulone,  w. 

gwflan^  Bret  gwelan^  from  the  peculiar 

wailing  cry  of  the  bird.    Bret  gwela^  N. 

Fris.  gallen^  to  weep.    E.  dial  to  gowle^ 

to  cry. 

For  unnethes  is  a  chylde  borne  fuUy 
That  it  ne  begyxmes  to  moU  and  ciy. 

liampole  in  Hal. 

G^xL/aoileann^/aoilUag,  a  sea-gull. 

2.  A  dupe.  To  gull,  to  deceive,  de- 
fraud. A  metaphor  from  the  helplessness 
of  a  young  unfledged  bird,  on  the  same 
principle  that  the  Fr.  niais,  a  nestling,  is 
applied  to  a  simpleton  ;  a  novice,  ninny, 
witless  and  inexperienced  gull. — Cot  The 
meaning  of  gull  is  simply  unfledged  bird, 
in  which  sense  it  is  still  used  iii  Cheshire. 
As  that  ungentle^//  the  cuckoo's  bird. — H.  iv. 

It  is  especially  applied  to  a  gosling  in  the 
South  of  England. 

'  And  verily  't  would  vex  one  to  see  them,  who 
design  to  draw  disciples  after  them,  to  lead  a  crew 
of  gulls  into  no  small  puddles  by  having  obtained 
the  repute  of  being  no  meanly  understanding 
ganders.* — ^Trenchfield,  Cap  of  grey  hairs,  p.  8, 
2671. 

Probably  from  Dan.  guul,  Sw.  gul,  yellow, 
from  the  yellow  colour  of  the  down,  or 
perhaps  of  the  beak,  as  in  Fr.  bijaune, 
properly  yellow  beak,  a  young  bird  vrith 
yellow  skin  at  the  base  of  the  beak,  me- 
taphorically 'a  novice,  a  simple  inex- 
perienced ass,  a  ninny.' — Cot  It^pippi- 
one,  a  pigeon  (properly  a  voung  bird, 
from  pippiare,  to  peep  or  pip),  metaphor- 
ically a  silly  gull,  one  that  is  soon  caught 
and  trepanned. — FL  Hence  a  pigeon, 
a  dupe  at  cards. 

Ohillet.— Chilly.  Fr.  goulet^  a  gullet, 
the  end  of  a  pipe  where  it  dischargeth 
itself,  the  mouth  of  a  vi^  or  bottle ;  goulot, 
a  pipe,  gutter.  E.  gully-hole,  the  mouth 
of  a  drain  where  the  water  pours  with  a 
guggling  noise  into  the  sink  ;  'R^.v.giillen, 
Swis:5  giille,  a  sink ;  Champagne  goillis, 
ordure  ;  Du.  guUen,  to  swallow  greedily, 
suck  down ;  £.  gull,  to  guzzle  or  drink 
rapidly. — Hal.  I  ptUe  in  drink  as  great 
drmkers  do  [swalk>w  with  a  noise].  Je 
engoule,  —  Palsgr.  576.  Swiss  Rom. 
gollhi,  gaula,   to   bedabble;  bedrabble^ 
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oneself,  to  wet  oneself  up  to  the  knees, 
dirty  the  bottom  of  one's  clothes,  gollha, 
a  puddle ;  golholli,  goUotzi,  guallotsi,  to 
sound  like  fluid  in  a  cask.  Fr.  goule, 
mouth,  throat — ^Jaubert ;  gouler,  to  flow 
— Pat  de  Champ. ;  gouue,  gouUtie,  a 
gulp  or  mouthful  of  wine ;  gouluemtnt, 
greedily,  like  a  gully-gut ;  Lat  gula,  the 
throat  All  from  the  sound  of  water 
mixed  with  air  in  a  confined  space.  Sc 
guller,  bulUr,  to  make  a  noise  like  water 
forcibly  issuing  through  a  narrow  open- 
ing, or  as  when  one  gaigles ;  to  guggle. 
—Jam. 

Chilp.— Oulch.  B}!.  golpen,  ingurgi- 
tare,  avid^  haurire. — Kit  Lang,  gloup, 
a  gulp  or  mouthful  of  liquid ;  glaupel,  a 
drop ;  E.  dial  gulk,  to  gulp  or  swallow. 
Da.  dial  gvuipe,  to  make  a  noise  in  the 
throat  in  swallowing  liquids.  '  Han 
drikker  saa  det  gvuiper  i  l^im.'  N.  gulka. 
Da.  guipe,  to  ^p  up,  disgorge,  vomit, 
kulke,  to  gulp  ;  kulk.  Fin.  fculkku  or 
kurkku,  the  gullet ;  E.  gulch,  a  guUy  or 
swallow  in  a  river.  All  Trom  a  represent- 
ation of  the  sound  made  in  swaiUowing 
liquid. 

Gum.  Lat  gummi,  Gr.  c^fu,  gum, 
the  congealed  juice  of  trees. 

Gumption.  Understanding,  intelli- 
gence. From  gaum,  to  observe,  attend 
to,  understand. — ^Atkinson. 

*  Gums.  Du.  gumme,  G.  gaumen,  the 
palate  ;  Lang,  goumi,  a  goitre  or  swelled 
throat  From  Da.  gumle,  to  mumble, 
Sw.  dial  gumtnsa,  gamsa,  gemsa,  gimsa, 
jamnUa,  jumla,  to  chew  ^ow  and  with 
difficulty,  probably,  like  the  synonymous 
mumsa,  mumla,  E.  mump,  mumble,  imi- 
tation of  the  sounds  made  in  chewing 
like  a  toothless  person  with  the  Ups  closed. 

Gun.  The  si^ification  of  the  word  at 
the  earliest  penod  to  which  it  can  be 
traced  is  clearly  shown  in  the  Practica  of 
John  Ardeme,  a  surgeon  of  the  time  of  £. 
III.,  cited  by  Way  in  Pr.  Phl,  who,  after 
giving  a  recipe  for  a  kind  of  'fewe  volant' 
consisting  of  charcoal,  sulphur,  and  salt- 
petre, proceeds — *cest  poudre  vault  i 
gettere  pelottes  de  fer  ou  de  plom  ou  d' 
areyne  oue  un  instrument  qe  I'em  appelle 
gonne,'  The  sense  is  marked  with  equal 
clearness  where  the  word  is  used  by 
Chaucer  in  the  House  of  Fame, — 

Swift  as  a  pellet  out  of  Agumtu 
When  fire  IS  in  the  pouder  ninne. 

The  ordinances  of  the  household  of  E. 
III.  which  conmience  1344,  printed  by 
the  Ant.  Soc.,  enumerate  *  Ingyners  57, 
Artellers  6,  Gonners  6.'  It  must  be  ob- 
served that  the  name  is  exclusively  English, 
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and  it  may  well  be  that  it  appeared  first  in 
the  designation  of  the  gunner^  from  Fr. 
piigneuTy  an  aimer  witn  one  eye,  as  a 
gunner  taking  his  level ;  guignery  to  wink 
or  aim  with  one  eye,  to  level  at  a  thing 
winking. — Cot.  Introduced  into  English, 
where  it  sup^gested  no  reference  to  the 
idea  of  aiming,  the  word  would  seem  to 
be  taken  from  the  new-fangled  implement 
which  the  gunner  worked,  and  to  which 
the  name  <A  gun  would  naturally  be  £^ven« 

Qunwale.  Wales  are  outward  timbers 
in  a  ship's  sides  on  which  men  set  their 
feet  when  they  clamber  up,  and  the  gun- 
waU'is  the  wali  which  goes  about  the 
uttermost  strake  or  seam  of  the  upper- 
most deck  in  the  ship's  waist — Bailey. 

Gurgeons.  The  siftings  of  meaL  Fr. 
gruger^  to  granulate,  crunch,  crumble. 
Du.  gruixen^  to  reduce  to  gruis,  or  small 
bits.    Fr.  grus,  grits.    See  Grits,  Grist 

OnmaztL  —Gurnet.  Fr.  goumauld^ 
grougnaut  (Cot),  now  grenauty  from 
grogruTy  to  grunt,  grumble.  *  The  Gur- 
net is  known  to  emit  a  peculiar  grunting 
sound  on  being  removed  from  the  water, 
to  which  disagreeable  habit  it  owes  its 
designation.'— N.  &  Q.  Mar.  9, 1861.  An- 
other Fr.  name  is  grondin.  In  Norway 
it  is  called  knurfisky  from  Dan.  knurrcy 
to  grumble,  mutter ;  also  hurry  equivalent 
to  OE.  wkuTy  to  snarL  Gronder,  to  whurrcy 
yarre,  grunt,  grumble. — Cot. 

To  Guali.  G.  giesseUy  Du.  gosseletiy  to 
pour ;  Swiss  gusselfiy  to  dabble  in  wet,  to 
sleet ;  gussiigy  muddy,  thick  (of  liquids)  ; 
gussteUy  slosh,  dirty  mixture.  £.  dial. 
gushily  a  gutter ;  gudgii-hoiey  a  sink. 
From  the  sound  of  dashing  water.  I 
gowsshey  I  make  a  noise  as  water  doth 
that  Cometh  hastily  out :  je  bruis. — 
Palsgr. 

Outset.  Fr.  goussety  a  fob  or  pocket, 
and  thence  the  arm-pit,  the  piece  of  cloth 
or  of  chain  mail  which  covers  the  arm-pit 
in  a  shirt  or  a  suit  of  plate  armoiu*. 

From  Fr.  goussty  It.  gusciOy  the  pod  or 
husk  of  pease,  beans,  &c. 

Guat — Gxurto.  Lat.  gustusy  taste,  or 
the  sense  of  it 

Gttrt.  ON.  gustry  giostry  a  cold  blast 
of  wind.  It  piscio  di  ventOy  agreeing  with 
£•  dial  gushy  gussock,  a  gust 

Gute.  Pernaps  so  named  from  the 
nunbling  sound,  as  on.  bumbr^  the  belly, 
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compared  with  bumbay  to  resound. 

guttny  to  sound  as  liquids  in  a  cask. 

His  guts  t)egan  XogotAelen 
As  two  greedy  sows. — P.  P. 

Swiss  gudelfiy  gtidertty  to  guggle,  pad- 
dle, rumble  in  the  bowels ;  gUdely  the 
paunch.  G.  kutteitty  guts,  tripes,  garbage ; 
entkuttelny  to  gut  PLD.  kiity  guts,  bowels ; 
kufny  to  gut — Danneil.  Du.  kuity  spawn 
or  roe  of  fishes.    Sc.  kytCy  the  belly. 

Gutta-percha.  Malay  gaita,  gum. — 
Crawford. 

Gutter.  Fr.  gouttierey  a  channel  or 
gutter ;  esgouty  a  dropping  of  water  as 
from  a  house-eaves,  also  a  little  sink, 
channel,  or  gutter. 

From  the  noise  of  water  dripping,  PLD. 
guddertiy  to  gush  out,  to  faU  in  abund- 
ance. Dai  water  gtiddert  vam  dakey  the 
water  pours  from  the  roof.  De  appel 
guddert  vam  booniy  the  apples  shower 
down  from  the  tree.  From  some  such 
form  has  arisen  Lat  guttay  a  drop. 

Guttle.— Guzzle.  To  eat  and  drink 
with  haste  and  greediness.  From  the 
sound  of  liquids  passing  down  the  throat 
ON.  gutlay  to  sound  as  liquids  in  a  cask. 
Swiss  gudeltty  giidemy  gutteltty  gutseltty 
to  shake  liquids  in  a  flask,  to  dabble  in 
liquids  ;  gudligy  thick,  muddy  from  shak- 
ing. Lat  glutgiuty  for  the  sound  of  liquid 
escaping  from  the  mouth  of  a  narrow- 
necked  vessel ;  glutiOy  to  swallow ;  Swiss 
gieselHy  to  gormandise.  Fr.  desgouzillery 
to  gulp  or  swill  up,  to  swallow  down. 
Fr.  godailler.  It.  gozsarey  gozsavigliarey 
to  make  good  cheer,  to  guzzle,  guttle.  It 
gozzOy  a  throat 

GutturaL  Lat.  guttury  the  throat 
Probably  from  some  such  form  as  those 
mentioned  in  the  last  article. 

Gymnastic.  Gr.  vv/iv^Cm,  to  train  in 
muscular  exercises,  wnich  were  practised 
naked.    rv/«v6c,  naked. 

Gsrres.  w.  gefyUy  fetters.  Bret  kefy 
trunk  of  a  tree,  stock  or  stump,  log  of 
fire-wood,  fetter,  manacle.  It  is  the  same 
word  with  Lat  dppuSy  sl  stake,  Fr.  cepy 
the  stock  of  a  tree,  a  log,  or  clog  of  wood, 
such  a  one  as  is  hung  about  the  neck  of 
a  ranging  cur;  [hence]  c^s,  a  pair  of 
stocks  for  malefactors,  also  ^ess  properly) 
shackles,  bolts,  fetters,  &c.  It.  ceppo  in 
all  the  same  senses. 
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HaberdaalLer.  Haberdashers  were  of 
two  kinds,  haberdashers  of  small  wares, 
sellers  of  needles,  tapes,  buttons,  &c.,  and 
haberdashers  of  hats.  The  first  of  these 
would  be  well  explained  from  ON.  hapur- 
taskf  trumpery,  things  of  trifling  value, 
scruta  frivola,  ripsraps. — Gudm.  A  poor 
petty  haberdasher  (of  small  wares),  mer- 
cerot. — Sherwood. 

The  haberdasher  of  hats  seems  named 
from  some  kind  of  stuff  called  hapertaSy 
of  which  probably  hats  were  made.  '  La 
charge  de  hapertasy  TO^d' — Liber  Albus, 
225.  '  Les  feez  de  leyne  d'Espagne,  wad- 
msd,  mercerie,  canevas, — feutre,  lormerie, 
peil,  haberdashriey  esquireux,  et  les  autres 
choses  ge  Tern  acustument  par  fee,  vii/.'— 
Ibid.  231. 

Haberdine.  Poor-iohn.  A  kind  of 
cod-fish  cured.  Du.  Merdctatiy  Fr.  habor- 
deofty  from  the  last  of  which,  docked  of 
the  first  syllable,  seems  to  be  formed  E. 
poor-John,  a  kind  of  cheap  salt-fish. 

Habit.— Habitable.  Lat.  habitus, 
from  hoAeo,  to  have  ;  a  frea.  from  which 
is  habitare,  to  dwell  in,  inhaoit. 

Habnab.    Hit  or  miss,  from  as.  halh 

ban,  to  have,  and  nabban  {ne  habban),  not 

to  have.    It.  Fat/o  0  guasto,  hob  or  nab, 

done  or  undone,  made  or  marred. — FL 

I  put  it 
Ev'n  to  your  worship's  bitterment,  habnai; 
I  shall  have  a  chance  of  the  dice  for  it. 

B.  Johnson.  Tale  of  a  Tub,  iv.  i. 

Hack.    A  cratch  for  hay.    See  Hatch. 

Hack. — ^Haokney.  Sp.  haca,  OFr. 
haque,  haquet,  a  pony ;  Sp.  hacanea,  a 
nag,  small  horse  somewhat  bigger  than  a 
pony.  It.  achineoy  Fr.  haqum^e,  an  am- 
Dling  horse. 

The  primary  meaning  seems  a  small 

horse  as  distinguished  from  the  powerful 

animal  required  for  warlike  service  ;  then 

as  only  imerior  horses  would  be  let  for 

hire  it  was  specially  applied  to  horses 

used  for  that  purpose. 

And  loved  well  to  have  hors  of  price. 
He  wend  to  have  reproved  be 
Of  theft  or  murder  if  that  he 
Had  in  his  stable  an  hackney. — R .  R . 

It  has  much  the  appearance  of  being  de- 
rived from  E.  nag* 

To  Haok.^Ha8h.— Hatch.  The  syl- 
lable hack,  in  which  the  voice  is  sharply 
checked,  is  used  in  all  the  Gothic  dialects 


to  signify  a  stroke  with  a  sharp  instru- 
ment or  an  effort  abruptly  checked.  Sw. 
hacka,  to  chop,  hack,  hoe,  to  peck,  pick, 
chatter  with  the  teeth,  stammer,  stutter, 
cough  constantly  but  slightly  (Rietz),  as 
we  speak  of  a  hacking  cough ;  hakkla,  to 
stammer,  to  cough. 

The  Fr.  hacher,  to  mince,  produces  E. 
hdsh  ^a  word  of  modem  introduction), 
properly  to  mince,  then  to  dress  meat  a 
second  time,  because  meat  so  dressed  is 
commonly  cut  into  small  pieces.  Hackis, 
a  hackey  or  hachee,  a  sliced  gallimawfrey 
or  minced  meat — Cot 

Another  application  of  Fr.  hacher  is  to 
the  hatchings  of  the  hilt  of  a  sword  by 
which  it  is  made  rough  for  the  hand.  To 
hatch,  to  make  cross  cuts  in  an  engraving. 
N.  hak,  a  score  or  incision. 

The  hatching  K^i  eggs  is  the  chipping 
or  breakinp^  open  of  the  egg-shell  by  the 
pecking  of  the  bird.  G.  hackcn,  to  peck, 
hecken,  to  peck,  to  hatch  young.  In  the 
same  way  Pol.  klu^,  to  peck,  to  chip  the 
e^  as  young  birds  do  when  hatched. 
Wyklud,  to  peck  out,  as  the  eyes ;  wyklui 
sif ^to  creep  from  the  egg,  to  be  hatched. 

SUickbut.     See  Arquebuss. 

Hacqueton.    See  Gambison. 

Haft.  AS.  ha/t,  a  handle,  holding, 
captive  ;  hctftas,  bonds  ;  hafting,  a  hold- 
ing; haftene,  captivity.  ON.  ke/ta,  to 
fetter;  heftr,  fettered,  hindered.  Dan. 
hefte,  to  bind,  fasten,  to  arrest.  G.  haft, 
fastening,  clasp  ;  hold  or  firmness,  at- 
tachment, imprisonment ;  in  haft  sitzen, 
to  be  in  durance  ;  haften,  to  nold  fast, 
stick.  Du.  hecht,  heft,  handle ;  hechten, 
heften^  to  fix,  fasten,  bind ;  he^,  hecht, 
heft,  handle  ;  hecht,  fast,  firm,  tight. 

From  the  notion  of  having  or  holding, 
as  G.  handhabe,  a  handle,  from  haben,  to 
have. 

Hag.  AS.  hceges,  hcegtesse,  ODu.  ha^e- 
tisse,  MHO.  hacke,  hdckel,  hecse,  Swiss 
hagsche,  a  witch  ;  hdggele,  the  night  hag, 
a  female  demon  that  walks  on  certain 
nights,  a  witch.  Nagged  is  emaciated, 
scraggy  like  a  witch,  with  sunken  eyes. 

A  hogged  canon  of  a  wolf  and  a  JoUy  sort  of 
dpg  with  good  flesh  upon  's  back  feu  into  com- 
pany. — L'  Estrange. 

Im  abgemagerten  angesichte,  im  entxQndeten 
auge  der  greisin  die  brandmale  des  hexenthums 
zu  erkeonen. — Sanders. 


HAGARD 

Fr.  hagard^  hagard,  wild, 
strange,  froward,  unsociable.  Faucon 
h^ard,  a  wild  hawk,  one  that  preyed  for 
herself  before  she  was  caught.  The  word 
seems  synonymous  with  It.  ranUngo^  Fr. 
ramage,  E.  brancher^  signifying  a  hawk 
which  has  lived  among  die  branches,  and 
is  therefore  not  tamable  Uke  one  that  is 
taken  from  the  nest  Fr.  ramage,  of  or 
belonging  to  branches,  also  ramage,  hag- 
ard,  wild,  rude.  Espervier  ramage^  a 
bruicher,  ramage  hawk. — Cot  From  G. 
ibf,  a  wood,  forest,  thicket,  grove. — 
Kuttner. 

Hagsris-  A  sheep's  maw  filled  with 
minced  meat  Fr.  hachis^  a  hash.  Nor- 
man Patois,  haguer^  E.  dial,  hagy  to  chop 
or  hack ;  hag-clogy  a  chopping-block. 

To  Haggle.  £.  dial,  nag^  to  hew,  chop 
or  hack,  to  haggle  or  dispute  ;  to  haggle^ 
to  chop  unhandsomely. — HaL  To  ^ep 
agging  at  one  is  to  tease  or  provoke  him ; 
not  to  be  confounded  with  egging  one  on. 
The  radical  meaning  of  the  word  is  to 
keep  pecking  at  one,  as  Yx,picotery  or  E. 
hi^er,  lis  sont  toujours  a  picoter,  they 
are  ever  pecking  at  one  another,  bicker- 
ing.— Tarver.  Sw.  dial  hagga^  to  hew, 
MtJkJkay  to  hack,  to  peck,  to  scold,  keep 
finding  fault  with,  tease.  PLD.  Mick- 
hackeny  to  wrangle. — DanneiL  Swiss 
haggeiUy  to  wrangle.  Fris.  kagghen, 
rixari. — KiL  Du.  kakkelen,  to  stammer, 
stutter,  ha^le.  The  same  metaphor  is 
seen  in  Fr.  chapotevy  to  hack  or  whittle, 
also  to  haggle,  palter,  dodge  about  the 
price  of.— Cot 

HaU.  AS.  hagoly  ha^Uy  G.  hagely  N. 
Atf^,hail ;  haglay  to  hail,  to  fall  in  drops, 
trickle ;  higlay  to  fall  in  fine  drops  ;  htgly 
drizzling  rain  or  snow.  NE.  nagghy  to 
hail ;  Sc.  haggery  to  rain  gently.  From 
the  pattering  sound  of  hail  or  rain.  Sw. 
hachiy  to  cluLtter  with  the  teeth  ;  E.  dial. 
hacker  or  haggery  to  tremble  with  cold. — 
HaL 

To  Hail.  I.  To  wish  one  health. 
Goth.  Hails  /  AS.  Hal  was  thu  /  Hail ! 
equivalent  to  Lat  salve/  be  of  good 
health.    See  Hale. 

2.  To  kail  a  ship  is  from  a  different 
source,  and  the  word  should  here  be 
written  ^/f.  PLD.  ankalen,  to  call  to 
one,  to  address  one  passing  by.  Du. 
haUHy  kaeleny  to  send  for,  calL  See  To 
Hale. 

Hair.    Du.  haery  G.  kaary  hair. 

Hake.  A  kind  of  cod.  Doubtless 
from  havinp^  a  hook-shaped  jaw.  N.  kake- 
fiiky  fish  with  hooked  under-jaW,  especi- 
^y  of  salmon  and  trout ;  Swiss  kaggeny 
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the  male  of  the  salmon ;  as.  kacody  a 
pike,  a  fish  with  prt>jecting  under-jaw. 

Halberd.  A  long-handled  axe,  from 
Swiss  kalniy  the  helve  or  handle  of  an 
axe,  and  OHG.  parteny  G.  barley  a  broad 
axe.  Helm-ackeSy  bipennis. — GL  12th  cen- 
tury in  Schm. 

Now  has  Arthore  his  axe  and  the  kalnu  giypes. 

Sir  Gawayne  and  the  Gr.  Kn. 

The  word  was  however  early  misunder- 
stood as  if  it  sig^nified  an  axe  for  crashing 
a  helmet.  Helm-parteny  cassidolabnmi. 
— Gl.  15th  century  in  Schm. 

The  origin  of  the  latter  half  of  the  word 
seems  from  Bohem.  braday  a  beard,  chin, 
whence  bradatyy  having  a  large  b^uxl  or 
chin ;  bradaticey  a  Mride-bearded  or  broad 
axe.  Gr.  yswc,  the  under-jaw,  is  used 
for  the  edge  of  an  axe.  Comp.  also  Lap. 
skauly  the  point  of  an  axe,  skautjay  beard. 

To  Hale. — ^Haul.  To  pull  or  drag. — 
B.  G.  koleHy  to  fetch,  drag,  tow.  Atkem 
koleny  to  draw  breath.  Du.  kaelenyXo 
call,  send  for,  fetch,  draw.  Fr.  kalery  to 
hale,  haul,  tow. 

It  will  doubtless  seem  a  far-fetched 

origin  to  derive  the  expression  from  the 

notion  of  setting  on  a  dog,  but  it  is  one 

that  is  supported   by  many  analogies. 

The  most  obvious  mode  of  driving  an 

animal  is  by  setting  a  dog  at  it,  and  from 

driving  an  animal  to  the  impulsion  of  an 

inanimate  object  is  an  easy  step.    PLD. 

Msseny  to  set  on  a  dog ;  de  schaop  hisseny 

to  drive  sheep ;  Bret,  kissay  issa,  to  incite, 

to  push  on,  to  draw  up  the  sail. — Diet 

Langued.  in  v.  isso.    From  Fr.  kare  /  cry 

to  encourage  or  set  on  a  dog,  are  formed 

karery  to  incite,  set  on,  attack,  kariery  to 

harass,  urge,  molest,  provoke,  and  thence 

OE.  karTy  or  karryy  properly  to  drive  as  a 

beast  by  means  of  a  dog,  then  to  drag  by 

force.    *  He  karyeth  hym  about  as  if  he 

were  a  traytour.  I  karyey  or  mysseentreat 

or  hale  one,  Je  harie.    I  karryy  or  carry 

by  force,  je  traine  and  je  hercelle.' — 

Palsgr.  in  Way.    '  The  corps  of  the  sayde 

byshope  with  his  two  servauntes  were 

karyed  to  Thamys  side.' — Fabian,  ibid. 

And  deveUes  salle  karrt  hym  up  evene 
In  the  ayre  als  he  said  stegh  to  hevene. 

Hampole,  Ibid. 

Then  with  a  derivative  ely  Fr.  kareUy  out- 
cry ;  karaleTy  to  tease,  to  vex  ;  kareUy  a 
flock  or  herd  (from  the  notion  of  driving, 
as  Gr.  t&yiXfi,  a  herd,  from  ayw,  to  drive) ; 
kasler  (for  karlei)y  kallery  kalery  to  halloo 
or  hound  on  dogs — Cot  ;  OE,  karly  to 
harass,  drive,  cast 

King  Richard  this  noble  knight  Acres  nom  so, 
And  karUdi  so  the  Sarraans  in  eche  side  about. 
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That  the  ssrewen  ne  dorste  ia  none  ende  at  route. 

R.  G.  487. 

Sc.  harU,  to  pull  or  drag. 

About  the  wallis  of  Troy  he  saw  quhat  wyse 
Achilles  harlit  Hectoris  body  thrys. — D.  V. 

To  haurly  to  drag  or  pulL — HaL 

On  the  same  principle  It  tirariy  to 
draw,  hale,  allure  unto — FL,  may  be  con- 
nected with  the  tarringy  tirringy  or  set- 
ting on  of  dogs. 

Hale.  Sound,  in  good  health.  Goth. 
hails,  sound,  healthy ;  gahails,  entire  ; 
AS.  halj  healthy,  sound,  whole,  safe ;  hal 
gedon^  to  heal ;  Du.  heel^  whole,  entire, 
unbroken,  sound,  healthy  ;  heylen^  heelen^ 
to  heaL  on.  A«r7/,  whole,  sound,  pros- 
perous. Gr.  8\oc»  entire,  whole,  sound  ; 
vvi^c  <(«*  SXoc,  safe  and  sound ;  w.  koll, 
all ;  hollol^  whole.  The  root  appears  in 
Lat  with  an  initial  s  instead  of  the  aspir- 
ate. SalvuSj  unbroken,  iminjured,  sound, 
in  good  health ;  salve  /  hail !  salus^ 
health ;  solidusj  sound,  entire,  whole ; 
solus  (undivided),  alone.  Sanscr.  sarva^ 
alL  Manx  slatUj  whole,  total,  hale ; 
slaneyy  whole,  healed  ;  slayniy  health. 

The  radical  identity  of  haU  and  whole 
is  shown  in  wholesome^  healthy. 

Hal£  Goth,  halbsy  half;  ON.  halfay 
alfa^  region,  part,  side.  Swiss  halb^  the 
side  of  a  body  ;  sunnet-halb^  southwards ; 
schatten-halb^  northwards.  It  is  probable 
that  side  is  the  orieinal  meaning  of  the 
word.  OHG.  in  haUfo^  in  latere  (montis) ; 
haipuHy  latere  Tdominus  erit  in  latere  tuo); 
alahalba^  on  all  sides. — Graff.  Lap.  pele, 
side,  half.  Mo  Men^  at  my  side  ;  mubben 
peletiy  on  the  otner  side. 

Halibut.  A  large  kind  of  flat  fish. 
Du.  heil-botj  from  lutlj  holy,  and  bot,  bot- 
visch^  a  flat  fish.    ON.  heUag-fiski, 

Halidom.  on.  heilagr  ddmr^  things 
of  especial  holiness,  the  rdics  of  the  saints, 
on  which  oaths  were  formerly  taken. 

HalL  AS.  heal^  Lat.  aula^  It  sala^  Fr. 
salle.  OHG.  sal^  house,  residence  ;  Bret 
sal  (as  hall  in  £•),  a  gentleman's  house  in 
the  country. 

Halloo.  Sp.  jalear^  to  encourage 
hounds  to  follow  Uie  chase.  Fr.  hallel 
an  interjection  of  cheering  or  setting  on  of 
a  dog;  haller.  to  hallow  or  encourage 
dogs. — Cot  The  PL D,  exclamation  hallo  / 
is  used  as  a  subst  in  the  sense  of  outcry ; 
hallSn^  to  halloo. — DanneiL 

To  Hallow.  AS.  ^i^f:^,  to  keep  holy, 
to  consecrate.  '  Mi  cume  thauh  hit 
thunche  attre,  hit  is  thauh  healuwinde.* 
Though  my  coming  seems  bitter,  yet  it  is 
healing. — ^Ancren  Riwle,  19a    See  Holy. 


Lat  halludnariy  to 
be  in  error,  to  blunder. 

HalxxL— Haulm.  The  stalk  of  com. 
G.  halniy  Gr.  maka^to^y  Lat  calamus^  cul- 
mus,  Fr.  chaulnUy  straw. 

Halo.  Lat  haloy  Gr.  2Xii»c,  the  disk  of 
the  sun  or  moon. 

HalBe.— HawM.  OE.  halse^  G.  Du. 
halsy  the  neck. 

And  if  so  be  that  thou  find  me  Cilse 
Another  day,  hang  me  up  by  the  kalse, 

Chauoer  in  R. 

To  Halae.— Three  distinct  woids  are 
here  confounded. 

1.  To  halsSy  or  hawsty  Du.  halseny  hel- 
sen,  omhelseuy  to  embrace,  take  one  by  the 
neck,  from  halSy  the  neck,  as  Fr.  accoUry 
to  coll  or  clip  about  the  neck,  from  Fr. 
coly  coUy  neck.  Halsyny  amplector. — Pr. 
Pm. 

2.  To  halse-y  or  hailsey  ON.  heilsay  Sw. 
halsa,  Dan.  hilsey  to  salute,  to  wish  one 
health,  from  on.  heilsay  health. 

And  the  eleven  stems  halsed  him  all. — ^P.  P. 

3.  To  Ao/r^,  or  hawse,  to  raise,  heave,  or 
drag  up,  from  It  aUarSy  Fr.  haulscTy  haus- 
scTy  to  raise.  ^  Everything  was  hawsed 
above  measure;  amerciaments  were  turned 
into  fines,  fines  into  ransomes.' — SirT. 
More  in  R.  The  word  was  especially  used 
in  nautical  matters.  It  alsare  le  velny  to 
hawse  (now  exchanged  for  hoisty  a  radi- 
cally different  word)  saiL  '  He  wayed 
up  his  anchors  znA  halsed  up  his  sails.' — 
Grafton  in  R.  The  hawse-holes,  the  holes 
in  the  bow  of  a  ship  through  which  the 
cable  runs  in  halsing  or  raising  the  an- 
chor. Fr.  haulserUy  the  drawine  or 
haling  of  barges  up  a  river  by  the  force 
of  men  ashore. — Cot  Hence  E.  halse^ 
to  tow,  halsery  or  hawsery  a  thick  cora 
for  towing  vessels.  It  alzana,  a  halsey  a 
rope  or  cable  for  to  halse,  hale,  or  draw 
barges  against  the  stream ;  also  a  crane 
to  hoise  up  great  weiehts ;  alzaniere,  a 
halsieTy  or  ne  that  haletti  a  barge. — FL 

Halt.  I.  To  stop.  G.,  Sw.  halt!  hold  I 
stop  !  Yr./aire  heuUy  to  stop,  stay,  make 
a  stand. — Cot 

2.  Goth.  haltSy  ON.  Aa///r,  lame ;  hall- 
tray  N.  haltray  haltay  to  halt,  limp,  or  go 
lame  ;  Wall,  haletery  chaleiery  to  limp. 
ON.  mdlhaltr  {mdl,  speech),  stanmiering. 

The  notion  of  imp^ed  speech  or  gait, 
as  in  stammering  or  limping,  where  in- 
stead of  flowing  m  a  unirorm  course  the 
action  seems  to  consist  of  a  succession 
of  jog^  or  uneven  impulses,  may  be  ex- 
pressed by  forms  representing  in  the  first 
place  broken  souncb,  then  abrupt  move- 
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ments  or  efforts.  Thus  we  have  Sc. 
hotter^  to  rattle  as  thunder;  NE.  hotter^ 
to  shake,  jolt,  move  limpingly  or  lamely. 
*  Hottering  on  nae  better  an  a  lamiter.' 
—Atkinson.  Sc.  hatter,  to  rattle,  batter, 
speak  thick  and  confusedly. 

Helmys  of  hard  stdll  thai  hatterit  and  heach. 

Gaw.  and  Gol. 

Hottlij  anything  unsteady,  as  a  young 
child  beginning  to  walk ;  to  hatch^  hotck, 
to  move  by  Jerks.  Bav.  hott!  kott!  re- 
presents the  joe  of  a  trotting  horse.  Swiss 
kottem,  hotxetHy  hotxem,  to  jolt,  jog, 
shake,  stumble  ;  hotxen,  to  move  up  and 
down ;  hotSj  hutZy  a  spring  or  start ;  Sc. 
haty  haut,  to  hop,  to  limp.  Haut  stop 
an  louPy  hop  step  and  jump.  •  The  Sc. 
haut  would  correspond  to  an  E.  halt,  and 
thus  by  the  introduction  of  an  /  from  the 
hroad  sound  of  the  vowel,  as  in  falter ^ 
palter,  in  jolt  compared  with  jot,  in  G. 
helper,  a  jolt,  compared  with  Bav.  happem, 
to  jog,  in  PLD.  taltem  compared  with  E. 
tatters,  we  arrive  at  N.  haltra  and  E.  halt, 
to  limp. 

Halter,  ohg.  halaftra,  halftra,  Du. 
halfter,  halgtre^  halchter,  holster,  halter, 
a  halter  :  fiav.  halfter,  halster,  a  pair  of 
braces ;  ON.  hogla,^  buckle,  noose,  han- 
dle ;  N.  hozd,  navd,  hovel,  holdr,  a  noose, 
buckle.  Q>npeditus,  gehalffler,  cum  qui- 
busli^ant  pedes  eauorum. — ^Vocab.  a.d. 
1430,  m  Deutsch.  Mund.  iv. 

Ham.  I.  The  back  part  of  the  thighs, 
not  of  the  knees,  as  often  explained.  The 
ham-strings  are  the  strong  smews  passing 
from  the  hams  to  the  lower  leg.  Du. 
ham,  hamme,  poples.  ON.  horn,  the  rump ; 
ham-ledr,  leather  from  the  back  of  horses 
or  oxen.  'Thvi  setur  thu  homina  vid 
honum.'  Why  do  you  turn  your  back  to 
him?  Hama  (of  horses),  to  turn  their 
rumps  to  the  weather.  N.  homa,  to  back, 
to  move  iKickwards,  shift  the  rump  to  one 
side ;  Dan.  humme,  to  back  a  carriage. 
Fin.  humma  /  cry  to  make  a  horse  back ; 
hummastaa,  to  make  a  horse  back  or  stop. 
According  to  Outzen  the  cry  homme  /  or 
humme  /  is  in  general  use  over  Friesland 
and  Denmark,  in  order  to  keep  a  horse 
quiet  when  one  approaches  him  or  wants 
to  do  something  to  him.  The  essential 
meaning  then  is,  still  1  be  quiet !  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  G.  use  of  the  PLD. 
hum  /  humme  /  to  stop  a  person  from 
doing  anything,  or  to  make  a  horse  back 
into  the  shafts  of  a  carriage.  G.  hamm  / 
cry  of  prohibition  to  chUdren;  hamm/ 
hamm  f  let  it  alone.  From  the  sense  of 
stopping  to  that  of  backing  or  moving  in 
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the  opposite  direction  is  an  easv  step. 
If  the  explanation  of  the  cry  offered  under 
Hem  be  correct  it  will  follow  that  the  N. 
homa,  Dan.  humme,  to  back  (and  thence 
ON.  horn,  E.  ham,  the  rump  or  back  parts, 
of  the  thighs),  are  from  the  cry  homme  ! 
hamm  I  t^ck !  and  not  vice  versd. 

2.  Bav.  hammen,  Du.  hamme,  E.  ham, 
a  salted  thigh  of  pork,  can  hardly  be  dis- 
tinct from  ham,  the  back  part  of  the 
thigh.  If  there  be  a  radical  connection 
with  Sp.  jamon,  Fr.  jambon,  ham,  It. 
giambone,  any  great  leg,  thigh,  gammon 
or  pestle  of  a  l^ast  (Fl.),  it  must  be  be- 
cause It.  gamba,  Fr.  jamba,  a  leg,  are 
from  the  same  source  with  E.  ham. 

To  Hamble. — HameL  ohg.  hamal, 
mutilated,  hamalon,  to  mutilate ;  beha- 
melt  werdent,  truncantur  membris. — 
Graff.  Probably  the  translation  of  as. 
hamelan  by  to  hamstring  is  a  piece  of 
false  etymology,  as  that  is  certainly  not 
the  meaning  of  the  hambling  (d  dogs,  and 
does  not  agree  with  the  sense  of  the  word 
in  the  cognate  dialects.  G.  hammel,  a 
castrated  sheep ;  Bav.  hammel,  a  wether, 
also  a  sheep  without  horns ;  hummel- 
bock,  a  goat  without  horns ;  NE.  hum- 
meld,  without  horns ;  to  hummel,  humble^ 
to  break  off  the  beards  of  barley ;  Sw. 
dial  hammla,  to  lop  or  pollard  trees. 

Perhaps  the  course  of  derivation  may 
run  from  Du.  hompelen,  to  stumble,  to 
limp ;  Sw.  dial  hambloter,  hamloter  (of 
an  old  man),  stumbline,  tottering ;  E.  dial. 
hamel,  to  limp,  to  walk  lame,  and  thence 
in  a  factitive  sense  to  cause  to  go  lame,  to 
disable  from  goin^,  to  restrain,  to  disable 
in  any  way,  to  mutilate.  ON.  hamla,  to  hin- 
der one  from  doing  anything,  to  disable 
him  ;  hamla  einn  at  h6ndum  ok  fdtum,  to 
cut  off  his  hands  and  feet ;  hamladr,  dis- 
abled by  wounds  or  bonds  from  appear- 
ing to  prosecute  his  right ;  hamla,  horn- 
Iwfond,  the  withy  that  binds  the  oar  to 
the  pin ;  Du.  hamme,  kuhamme,  a  shackle 
for  a  cow. — Kil.    See  To  Hamper. 

HamM.  —  Haum».  —  Heama.  The 
two  crooked  pieces  of  wood  which  en- 
compass a  horse-collar  and  to  which  the 
traces  are  fastened.  The  stuffing  of  hay 
or  straw  by  which  these  were  prevented 
from  galling  the  shoulders  of  the  horse 
was  called  hambenve,  or  hanaborough,  a 
coarse  horse-collar,  made  of  reed  or  straw 
— HaL,  from  berwe,  or  borough,  shelter, 
protection  against  the  hames.  The  same 
elements  in  the  opposite  order  may  be 
recognised  in  £.  dial,  baurghwan,  brau- 
chin  (a  collar  for  a  horse  made  of  old 
stockings   stuffed  with  straw, — Grose), 
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and  S&  brechame,  '  The  straw  brechame 
is  now  supplanted  by  the  leather  collar.' 
— ^Jam. 

The  origin  of  the  word  hame  is  seen  in 
the  WalL  hiney  a  splint  or  thin  piece  of 
woody  corresponding  to  G.  scnUfUy  a 
splint,  band  to  keep  things  close  (orm- 
schiene,  beinschiene,  armour  for  the  arm 
or  leg).  The  old  writing  of  the  Walloon 
word  was  xhine^  and  the  change  from 
the  hissing  souxid  of  sch  to  that  of  the 
simple  aspirate  is  in  accordance  with  the 
usual  course  of  the  dialect.  Hhu  di 
gorai^  attelle  de  collier  de  chevaL — 
Grandgr.  It  will  be  observed  that  the 
Fr.  attelles  (the  haumes  of  a  draught- 
horse's  collar — Cot)  also  signifies  a  splint 
OFr.  eschames,  chameSy  latns,  shingles. — 
Roquef. 

Flem.  kaeniy  a  horse-collar.  The  word 
is  sometimes  used  in  the  singular  in  that 
sense  in  E.  'The  deponent  remembers 
to  have  seen  her  father  carry  a  horse  and 
hem  to  Muirtown.' — ^Jam.  A.D.  i8o6t 

Hamlet,  as.  ham^  a  village,  town, 
farm,  property,  dwelling ;  Goth,  haims^ 
Ft,  hameau,  a  village. 

Probably  the  fundamental  meaning  is 
simply  a  portion,  in  accordance  with  the 
radical  sense  of  the  word  ham  (pars  ab- 
scissa cujusque  rei,  frustum — ^Wachter.) ; 
hamme^  hompe^  a  piece  or  lunch  of  some- 
thing eatable  ;  boterham^  a  piece  of  bread 
and  butter;  ham^  hamme,  a  piece  of 
pasture  ;  wilgheham^  an  osier-bed.  Dor- 
setsh.  ham^  an  inclosed  mead. — Barnes. 
In  the  same  way  certain  open  pieces  of 
pasture  at  Cambridge  were  callea  Christ's 
Pieces,  Parker's  Pieces.  In  Friesland 
the  term  ham  is  used  to  designate  a  piece 
of  marshland,  or  the  piece  of  land  in 
which  a  village  is  situated. — Brem.  Wtb. 
Hence  the  name  would  naturally  be 
transferred  to  the  village  itself.  Swiss 
ham^  heim^  the  inclosed  plot  of  land  in 
which  a  house  is  placed,  house,  dwelling- 
place.  In  the  same  way  we  have  G. 
Jieck^  a  flap,  piece,  patch,  a  small  piece 
of  land,  a  spot,  place,  '^tYiAt  flecken  is  the 
common  name  for  a  village  or  small 
town. 

To  HammeL     See  Hamble. 

Hammer.  GD.  hammer^  on.  hamar. 
A  representation  of  the  sound  of  blows. 

Hammock.  An  American  word  de- 
signating the  long  suspended  nets  in 
which  the  natives  slept  *A  great  many 
Indians  in  canoes  came  to  the  ship  to- 
day for  the  purpose  of  bartering  their 
cotton  and  hamacas  or  nets  in  which  they 
sleep.' — Columbus'  ist  Voyage  in  Wehl- 
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ster.     In  Du.  transformed  by  a  &lse 
etymology  to  hangmak^  hangmai. 

Hamper.  Mid.Lat  hanaferium.  Pro- 
perly a  receptacle  for  cups.  Fr.  honap^ 
a  drinking  vessel ;  G.  napf^  a  porringer, 
bowl,  platter. 

To  Hamper.  —  Hobble.  —  Hopple. 
The  idea  of  inefficient  impeded  action  is 
commonly  expressed  by  the  figure  of  im- 
perfect or  impeded  speech,  an  image  im- 
mediately admitting  of  oral  representa- 
tion. The  signification  is  then  cairied 
on  to  the  cause  or  instrument  of  impedi- 
ment, to  the  act  of  hindrance,  bringing 
to  a  stand,  confinement  Swiss  staggein, 
to  stammer,  is  identical  with  E.  stagger^ 
to  walk  unsteadily,  and  figuratively  we 
speak  of  being  staggered  by  a  statement, 
being  brought  to  a  stand  by  it,  stopped 
in  the  course  we  were  proceeding. 

On  the  same  principle  Du.  hapereny  to 
stammer,  hesitate,  figuter,  stick  last ;  ha^ 
perwerky  bungling,  bad  work  ;  ki^ering, 
stammering,  boiling,  hindrance,  ob- 
stacle.— Halma.  The  nasal  pronuncia- 
tion gives  Sc.  hamPy  to  stammer,  also  to 
halt  in  walking,  to  read  with  (Ufficulty, 
and  E.  hamper  (in  a  factitive  sense),  to 
cause  to  stick,  to  impede,  entangle. 

Again  we  have  Sc.  habbUy  habbery  to 
stutter,  to  speak  or  act  confusedly,  to 
habbU  a  lesson,  to  say  it  imperfectly; 
Du.  hobbeUrty  to  Jolt,  to  rock,  to  stammer, 
and  (with  the  nasal)  hompeUn,  as  E.  hob- 
bUy  to  totter,  to  limp  or  walk  lame  ;  Sc. 
hobbUy  to  cobble  shoes,  to  mend  them  in 
a  bungling  manner;  PLD.  humpehiy  to 
limp,  to  bungle.  Sw.  happlay  to  stam- 
mer, hesitate,  stop  short ;  E.  hofple,  to 
move  weakly  and  unsteadily. — Hal  Then 
in  a  factitive  sense  to  hobble  or  hcppie  a 
horse,  to  hamper  its  movements  by  tying 
its  legs  together. 

Hfmd.  Common  to  all  the  languages 
of  the  Gk)thic  stock,  and  probably  named 
as  the  instrument  of  seizing.  ON.  henda^ 
\jaX,  prehenderey  to  seize. 

Handsome.  —  Handy.  What  falls 
readily  to  hand.  G.  handsam^  conveni- 
ent ;  Du.  handsaemy  dextrous,  conveni- 
ent, mild,  tractable;  OE.  hende,  court- 
eous ;  N.  hendty  adapted ;  hendugy  Dan. 
hcmdigy  behcendigy  handy,  dextrous. 

To  aang.  on.  hangay  pret.  hick;  as. 
hoHy  pret  hohy  to  hang.  In  the  same 
way  ov.fanga  andySf,  ^t^ficky  AS./my 
pret. /oAy  to  fang  or  get  hold  of;  ON. 
gangay  pret  £[icky  as.  fOHy  to  go  or  gang. 

The  primitive  meanmg  seems,  to  fosten 
on  a  hook,  ON.  hack. 

Hank.     Hank^  a  rope  or  latch  for- 
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fastening  a  gate,  a  handle.  To  have  a 
kank  on  another,  to  have  him  entangled; 
To  keep  a  good  hank  upon  your  horse,  to 
have  a  good  hold  upon  the  reins. — HaL 
Hank^  an  mdination  or  propensity  of 
mind. 

The  fundamental  sense  of  kank  is  to 
cause  to  hang,  to  fasten.  *He  hankyd 
not  the  picture  of  his  body  upon  &e 
cross.'— Hooper  in  R.  G.  henken^  hang- 
en^  to  hang  or  £i.sten  something  upon 
another ;  gehenky  henkelj  what  serves  to 
hang  sometliing,  a  belt,  girdle,  the  ear  of 
a  pot ;  PLD.  henk^  a  handle  ;  N.  kaanky 
a  bunch,  cluster  of  things  hanging  toge- 
ther. Hank  in  the  sense  of  a  settled 
tendency  or  propensity  of  mind  may  be 
explained  by  the  G.  expression,  sein.  herz 
an  etwas  han^eu,  to  set  his  heart  upon  a 
thing,  to  fix  his  affections  upon  it 

ON.  luntnkj  E.  hanky  a  wreath  of  thread 
wound  round  a  reel,  is  from  the  notion 
of  £iistening,  in  the  same  way  that  the 
synonymous  hasp  is  from  the  same  ra- 
dical notion. 

To  Hanker.  To  be  very  desirous  of 
something. — B.  Du.  hungkereUy  to  seek 
eagerly,  applied  in  the  first  instance  to 
children  seeking  the  breast. — KiL  From 
the  whinnying  cry  by  which  they  make 
known  their  want.  Flem.  hungkeren, 
hinnire  ;  E.  hummer,  to  whinny,  as  when 
the  horse  hears  the  corn  shaken  in  the 
sieve.  The  same  figure  is  used  in  Du. 
janken,  to  yelp  as  a  dog  for  a  piece  of 
meat ;  hyjanxt  om  dai  ampt,  he  hankers  | 
(aspire  avidexnent)  after  that  office. — 
Halma. 

HasaeL — ^Hanae-Town.     Hansel,  or 

more  fully  gootL-hansel,   is  an  earnest, 

something  given  or  done  to  make  good  a 

contract 

Sendeth  ows  to  gode  hans 

An  c  thooaand  besans. — ^AHsaunder,  2930. 

In  the  wayof good-hansel,  de  bon  erre. — 
Palsgr.  Then  applied  to  the  first  use  of 
a  thing,  as  that  which  confirms  the  pos- 
session. 

The  formation  of  the  word  (fiand,  and 
AS.  syllan,  sellan,  ON.  sella,  to  give,  be- 
stow, deliver)  has  been  conmionly  mis- 
undmtood  as  if  it  signified  delivery  of 
possession,  giving  a  thing  into  the  hand 
of  another.  The  real  import  is  a  striking 
of  hands,  a  giving  of  the  hand  in  token 
of  conclusion,  making  the  expression 
synonymous  with  handfast,  as.  hand- 
fcutdn,  to  pledge  one's  hand  ;  Sc.  hand- 
fast,  to  betroth  by  joining  hands. — ^Jamie- 
son.  ON.  Handsal,  stipulatio  manu  facta, 
an  agreement  upon  which  hands  have 
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been  joined,  a  settled  contract ;  hand- 
sala,  fidem  dextra  stipulari,  to  join  hands 
on  it. 

From  handsal,  a  contract,  were  named 
the  Hansals-staiUr,  the  Hanse  Towns,  a 
confederation  of  towns  on  the  Baltic  and 
North  Sea  united  by  mutual  agreement 
for  the  security  of  trade.      From  this  /> .,: 
original  the  term  hanse  was  applied  in  a    u  ^  ,.^,'. 
more  general  sense  to  a  mercantile  cor-   v^  *    \    r- 
poration.  Fr.  Hanse,  a  company,  society,   (^  ^    ' 
or  corporation  of  merchants  (for  so  it  ^***'^''^^ 
sijp^ifies  in  the  book  of  the  ordonnances  <  r'-^  ^  '^ 
of  Paris)  ;  also  an  association  with,  or 
the  freedom  of,  the  Hanse,  also  the  fee 
or  fine  which  is  paid  for  that  freedom ; 
hanser,  to  make  free  of  a  civil  company 
or  corporation.    G.  hdnseln,  to  hansel,  to 
initiate  a  novice. — Kuttner.     Here  it  will 
be  observed  we  apparently  get  back  to 
the  original  form  of  the  wo^,  although 
the  second  syllable  of  the  G.  verb  is  the 
usual  frequentative  termination,  and  not 
the  element  sell,  signifying  to  deliver,  in 
the  original  expression. 

*  E^antle.  A  considerable  number. — 
JanL  From  handful,  as  Northampton 
spunful  or  spuntle,  a  spoonful. — Mrs 
Baker.  Staff,  boutle,  a  boukful  or  pail- 
fuL    Hesse  hampel,  a  handful 

Hap.-— Happy.— Happen.  Hap,  luck, 
is  what  we  catch,  what  falls  to  our  lot. 
Happy,  fortunate,  having*  good  hap.  To 
happen,  to  befall.  So  NFris.  hijnnen^  to 
seize  with  the  hand,  and  reflectively  to 
happen  ;  ON.  henda,  to  seize,  also  to 
happen. 

Fr.  happer,  to  hap  or  catch,  to  snatch 
or  grasp  at — Cot.  Du.  habben  en  snab- 
ben,  captare ;  happen,  to  snap  like  a  dog, 
seize,  catch,  take.— Kil.  P1.D.  Happ, 
Happs,  imitation  of  the  sound  made  by 
the  jaws ;  happen,  to  take  with  the  mouth 
so  as  to  let  tne  sound  happ  be  heard ; 
ha^ig,  eager,  greedy. — Danneil. 

To  Hap.  To  wrap  up.  Probably  a 
corruption  of  whop,  from  wlap.  Lappyn\ 
or  whappyr^  in  clothes — involvo. — Pr. 
Pm.    See  Lap. 

Harangue.  The  old  derivation  from 
the  ring  or  audience  addressed  in  a 
solemn  discourse  is  probably  correct 
Consedere  duces,  et  vulgi  stante  corond — . 
The  MHG.  ring  was  applied  to  the  lists  or 
inclosure  for  a  combat,  or  to  the  space 
cleared  for  a  combat,  just  as  with  us  the 
ring  is  the  technical  term  for  the  inclosure 
in  a  fight  with  fists.  The  term  was  also 
applied  to  the  audience  in  a  court  of  jus- 
tice, to  the  circle  of  witnesses  in  a  solemn 
betrothal.— Zamcke,  ii.  707.    From  the 
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first  of  these  senses  must  be  explained  It. 
aringOy  arringo,  a  list  or  tilt  ^rd ;  from 
the  second,  arringare^  to  arrange  or-  set 
in  array  [properly  to  make  a  ring,  to 
place  the  audience  for  hearing],  also  to 
make  an  oration  or  set  speech  in  public, 
to  address  a  ring,  [and  thence]  aringa, 
arengay  arringa^  a  public  set  speech  or 
declaration,  an  harangue;  arringo^arring' 
ghitra^  a  pulpit  or  chair  wherem  orations 
are  made,  a  balcony. — FL  The  deriva- 
tion from  ring  explains  the  double  sense 
of  It  aringOy  which  would  remain  un- 
accounted for  if  arringare^  to  harangue, 
were  identical  with  E.  arraign^  QYx, 
aregnier^  araisner^  Mid.  Lat  adraiionare. 
The  syllable  ha  in  Fr.  harangue  repre- 
sents the  h  in  OHG.  hring^  as  the  ha  in 
hafiapy  the  h  in  OHG.  hnapfs  or  the  ca  in 
canjf^  the  k  in  knife. 

Harass.  Fr.  harasser^  to  tire  -  or  toil 
out,  to  vex,  disquiet,  harry,  hurry,  turmoiL 
— Cot  From  the  figure  of  setting  on  a 
dog  to  attack  another  animal  Fr.  harer 
un  chien,  to  set  a  dog  on  a  beast ;  harier^ 
to  harry,  hurry,  vex,  molest — Cot  The 
angry  snarling  of  a  dog  is  represented  by 
the  sound  of  the  letters  rr,  xr,  sty  ts,  tr^ 
and  as  the  sounds  of  the  angry  animal 
are  imitated  in  order  to  excite  his  anger 
and  set  him  on  an  opponent,  a  variety  of 
words  are  formed  from  the  foregoing  radi- 
cal letters  with-  the  sense  of  setting  on, 
inciting,  provoking,  irritating,  teasing, 
annoying.  We  may  cite  Lat  hirrire^  to 
snarl ;  w.  hyry  the  gnar  or  snarl  of  a  dog, 
a  word  used  by  one  who  puts  a  dog  for- 
ward to  fight,  a  pushing  or  egging  on  ; 
hysy  a  snarl ;  hysian^  hysio,  to  cause  to 
snarl,  to  urge,  to  set  on  ;  hys  /  used  in 
setting  on  a  dog.  Walach.  nlrUy  to  snarl, 
to  set  on,  incite,  irritate,  se  hlrliy  to  Quar- 
rel. E.  dial  to  harr,  to  snarl ;  to  nare^ 
to  hurry,  harass,  scare. — Hal.  N.  hirra, 
hissa,  to  set  on  a  dog.  Dan.  irrey  to 
tease,  opirrey  to  irritate,  provoke.  In  the 
same  way  E.  to  tar  or  ter^  to  set  on  a  dog, 
to  provoke;  Dan.  Hrre^  to  tease,  to 
worry. 

Harbinger.  One  sent  on  to  prepare 
harbourage  or  lodgment  for  his  employer, 
thence  one  who  announces  the  arrival  of 
another. 

AS.  herOyrigan,  OE.  harborow,  Sc.  htr^ 
beryy  herbry^  to  harbour  or  give  lodgment 
or  quarters  to.  Hence  herbryagej  har- 
bourage, lodging,  from  which  would  be 
formed  harifragery  harbrengery  as  from 
messagey  messenger y  from  scava^ey  scaven- 
ger, Barbour  uses  ^ri^<?irrm  the  same 
signification  direct  from  herbry. 
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Harbour.  In  the  Frankbh  kingdoms 
of  the  middle  ages,  when  the  whole 
scheme  of  government  was  military,  the 
army  was  taken  as  the  type  of  the  public 
service  in  general,  and  so  heri  (&  heery 
army)  in  composition  must  be  understood 
in  a  more  general  sense  than  its  etymo- 
logy would  import  Thus  heribannumy 
properly  the  duty  of  military  service,  or  a 
money  composition  for  non-performance, 
was  applied  to  any  exaction  for  the  public 
service  ;  heribergum  (o.  bergeny  AS.  beor- 
gany  to  shelter)  was  the  duty  of  lodging 
the  officers  of  the  crown  on  public  service, 
or  a  contribution  for  that  purpose.  '  Ut 
nee  pro  waiti,  &c.,  nee  pro  neribergare 
nee  pro  alio  banno  heribannum  comes 
exactare  prsesumat,  nisi,  &c.' — L^.  Car. 
Ms^.  in  Muratori,  Diss.  19,  p.  53-  In 
later  times  the  word  was  applied  to  shel- 
ter, lodgment,  hospitality  in  general,  as  in 
G.  herbergey  It  albergOy  Fr.  aubergey  an 
inn,  or  house  for  tlie  harbouring  of  travel- 
lers ;  OE.  harboroughy  to  harboury  or  give 
shelter  to. 

I  was  herbarwtUs  and  ye  htrieridem  me. 

MTidiff  in  R. 

Then  went  forth  our  pinnaces  to  seek  karh<h 
fvWt  and  found  many  good  harbaurs,  of  the 
which  we  entered  into  one  with  our  shippes.— 
Hackluyt  in  R. 

Bret  herberdhiay  to  give  shelter,  lodging, 
hospitality. 

Hard.  Qose,  compacted,  difficult— 
B.  G.  hariy  N.  hardry  Goth,  hardus,  Gr. 
ttdoroQy  €p&roQy  Strength. 

Hardy.  Fr.  hardiy  Bret  hery  hardisy 
It  arditOy  daring  ;  ardire,  to  dare.  Fr. 
hariery  hardieVy  OE.  hardy,  hardisk,  to 
excite,  set  on,  encourage.  From  the  figure 
of  setting  on  a  dog,  Fr.  harer  un  ckien, 
w.  hyrriOy  hyrddiOy  to  set  on,  irritate,  push, 
thrust,  drive,  make  an  onset ;  hwrddy  an 
assault,  onset ;  ^OMK^haurderleschiei^y 
to  set  them  on. 

'  Hyrte  hine  hord-weard,'  the  treasure- 
keeper  animated  himsel£ — Beowulf  5183. 
See  Harass. 

Hare.    G.  hase. 

To  Hare.  To  scare  or  terrify.  *To 
hare  and  rate  them  at  every  turn  is  not 
to  teach  them,  but  to  vex  and  torment 
them  to  no  purpose.' — Locke  on  Educa- 
tion. Fr.  harer  un  chien^  to  set  on  a  dog. 
See  Harass. 

Haricot.  A  dish  described  by  Cot  as 
made  of  small  pieces  of  mutton  a  little 
boiled,  then  fried.  Hotchepot  of  many 
meates,  ^nVw/.— Palsg.  The  meaning 
of  the  word  seems  to  be,  hacked  or  chop- 
ped, cut  up  into  small  bits,  the  name  of 
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haricot  being  also  given  to  a  kind  of  beans 
the  pods  of  which  are  sliced  for  dressing, 
in  Du.  snijboonen^  from  snijden^  to  cut 
Wall  halcoteTy  to  joggle,  to  naegle  ;  dial, 
of  Bayonne  haricotery  to  haggle  (Grand- 
gagnage),  Rouchi  haricoHery  a  huckster. 
HarigoteTy  to  jog;  hargoter^  to  haggle, 
wrangle. — Roauef.  The  word  seems 
formed  from  nock  or  hag;  hacoter^  hal- 
coUr^  harcoter. 

Hark.— HearlMiL—Hist.  To  hark^ 
to  whisper. --Jam.  ON.  hark^  Bohem. 
krky  noise,  nrcitij  to  murmur,  rustle. 
The  effort  of  listening  is  directed  to  catch 
low  sounds  ;  accordingly  we  intimate  our 
wish  that  a  person  should  Usten  by  a  re- 
presentation of  the  low  sound  to  which 
his  attention  is  to  be  directed.  Thus  the 
Latins  represented  the  low  rustling  sound 
made  by  a  person  moving  by  the  letters 
1//  which  were  also  taken  as  a  command 
to  listen  or  to  keep  stilL  The  correspond- 
ing E.  term  is  ktst  /  which  may  be  ren- 
dered either  hark  !  or  be  silent ! 

Hist  I  hold  awhile  [hem  I  st  I  mane], 
I  hear  the  creaking  of  Glycerium's  door. 

Colman's  Terence  in  R. 

w.  hust^  a  low  or  buzzing  noise  ;  hustings 
a  whisper. 

In  Uie  same  way  hark!  is  originallv 
the  representation  of  a  rustling  sound, 
then  an  intimation  to  listen*  G.  horehen^ 
to  listen. 

Harlot.  Not  originally  appropriated 
to  a  female,  nor  even  to  a  person  of  bad 
character. 

He  was  a  gentil  harlot  and  a  Idnd, 
A  better  felaw  shdde  a  man  not  find. 

Chaucer.  ProL 
A  study  harlot  went  hem  ay  behind 
That  was  hir  hostes  man,  and  bare  a  sack. 
And  what  men  yave  him,  laid  it  on  his  back. 

Sompnours  Tale. 

It  seems  to  have  simply  signified  a  young 
man,  from  w.  herlawd,  herlod^  a  youth,  a 
stripling,  herhtUs^  a  damsel ;  then  to 
have  acquired  the  sense  of  a  loose  com- 
panion. *  These  harlottes  that  haunt 
bordds  of  these  foule  women.' — Parson's 
Tale.  Harlotry^  scurrilitas. — Wiclif. 
Ephes.  c  5.  A  similar  development  of 
meaning  is  seen  in  Fr.  hardely  hardeau^ 
a  youth,  a  ribadd,  vaurien,  mauvais  sujet. 
— Roquef.  Harddle^  a  young  girL  The 
Lat.  adulter  would  seem  originally  to 
have  signified  no  more  than  a  young  man. 
Gtrro,  a  tryfelour  or  a  ^iirA?//.— Medulla. 
An  harlotty  balator,  rusticus,  mima,  jocu- 
lator,  nugator,  scumilus.  To  do  harlotry ^ 
scurrari— Cath.  Ang.  in  Pr.  Pm. 
Barm.     as.  hearm^  evil,  harm ;  ON. 
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harmr,  grief,  sorrow,  injury;  harma^  to 

frieve ;  Sw.  harm,  anger,  vexation  ; 
amUigy  provolan^.  G.  harmy  affliction, 
trouble ;  gram,  grief,  sorrow,  vexation ; 
grdmlichy  peevish,  morose. 

Harmony.  Gr.  ap^wa,  from  &p/t6cf  a 
suiting  or  fitting  together. 

HameM.  g.  hamtschy  armour.  Fr. 
hamaisy  It.  amesey  all  manner  of  harness, 
equipage,  munition,  furniture,  or  tackling, 
for  sea  or  land  ;  wearine  clothes,  also  an 
engine  or  device. — FL  Hamois  degueuUy 
belly-furniture,  meat  and  drink. — Cot  The 
meaning  of  the  word  is  thus  habiliment, 
furniture,  probabl)r  from  Sp.  guameary 
guamesceryto  garnish,  trim,  adorn,  to  har- 
ness mules  ;  guamisy  parts  of  a  tackle-fall ; 
guamicioHy  garniture,  trimming,  (in  pi.) 
armour  of  defence ;  harness  of  horses. 
^Xff,guamecery  to  provide, furnish,  equip. 

aarp.  g.  harfty  Fr.  harpe.  The  in- 
strument was  probably  named  from  the 
way  of  sounding  it  by  plucking  the  strings 
with  a  hook  or  with  the  fingers.  See 
Harpoon. 

To  Harp  or  Hark  back.  To  return 
to  an  old  subject. 

The  waggoners'  cry  to  make  horses 
back  is  in  Devonshire  haap/  or  haap 
back/  To  ha-apcy  to  stop  or  keep  back. 
— Hal.  The  cry  in  Da.  dial  is  hop  dig! 
At  hoppe  en  vogtiy  to  back  a  waggon. 
In  Holstein  happen  or  huppeuy  to  riigge 
huppetu  In  Westerwald  the  cry  is  h^! 
and  thence  houfCy  to  turn  back ;  gehouf^ 
going  backwards.  When  to  haap  back 
was  used  in  a  metaphorical  sense  among 
people  who  were  ignorant  of  the  waggon- 
ers' cry,  a  meaning  was  given  to  it  as  if  it 
was  a  metaphor  from  harping  on  an  old 
string,  or  listening  to  the  hounds  that 
have  struck  the  scent  behind  us.  '  What 
is  the  use  of  tormenting  yourself  by  con- 
stantly harping  back  to  old  days? — 
Dumbleton  Common,  1867;  I.  p.  156. 

Harpoon.  Fr.  harpOHy  a  barbed  iron 
for  spearing  fish,  also  a  cramp-iron ;  har- 
piny  a  boat-hooK.  From  harpery  to  seize, 
to  gripe ;  se  harper  Tun  d  Pautrey  to  grap- 
ple ;  Aarpiy  greedy,  snatching  or  grasping 
at ;  harpey  claws,  talons  ;  Lang.  arpOy  a 
claw  ;  arpiy  to  clutch  or  scratch.  Gr. 
apira^w,  Lat  rapiOy  to  seize,  snatch,  carry 
away. 

Aiarpy.  Gr.  'Apmnay  Lat  Harpyc^  a 
fabled  ravening  fowl  with  a  woman's  face. 

Harridan.  This  word  is  one  of  those 
that  are  to  be  explained  by  the  Walloon 
corruption  of  an  initial  sch  to  A,  several 
examples  of  which  are  ^ven  under 
Hoaming.     On  this  principle  the  Du. 
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schaerde^  scheure^  a  breach  or  nick,  be- 
comes Wall  hard  (fl  silent — Grandg.), 
har,  haur,  breach,  nick,  gap. — Remade. 
Hence  hard/,  haurd^y  gap-toothed.  Veie 
hardaUy  vieille  br^hedent,  old  gap- 
toothed  woman ;  hdrdi-dainy  brdchedent, 
corresponding  exactly  to  Du.  schaerdtan- 
digj  serrse  modo  dentatus.  The  simple 
union  of  the  elements  har^  breach,  and 
datHj  tooth,  would  construct  still  more 
exactly  the  E.  harridan.  In  the  same 
way  Westerwald  rdj^y  reff,  a  heckle  or 
iron  comb  for  pluckmg  off  the  heads  of 
flax,  is  in  Swabia  applied  to  a  broken  row 
of  teeth.  Westerw.  zahnrdhft  a  gap  in 
the  teeth;  Swab,  raffely  zahnrc^ely  a 
broken-toothed  person,  abusive  term  for 
an  old  woman. — Schmid. 

Harrow!  A  cry  of  distress,  OFr. 
hare  /  harau  /  Crier  haro  sur,  to  make 
hue  and  cry  after.  Harauder^  haroder^ 
to  cry  barrow  !  to  cry  out  upon,  exclaim 
against,  revile.  Bret,  harao  /  cry  when 
one  is  hooted.  Bohem.  hr  /  hrr  /  inter- 
jection of  excitement  (frementis),  hurrah! 
OHG.  haren,  to  cry  out.  Sc.  harrol  an 
outcry  for  help,  also  often  used  as  a  cheer 
or  encouragement  to  pursuit. 

A  harrowing  sight  is  one  which  leads 
to  the  exclamation  harrow  ! 

Harrow.  Harawe,  erpica,  et  traha, 
Anglice  a  slede. — Pr.  Pm.  Dan.^/zrz/,a 
harrow.  Sw.  dial.  harVj  a  hay-rake.  Fin. 
hara^a,  brush-harrow  made  of  the  branches 
of  pine-trees ;  ^/^(O/^,  to  harrow ;  harawa, 
2L  hay-rake ;  Esthon.  harrima^  harjanuiy 
to  brush,  to  comb  ;  harjas^  a  brush ; 
harriy  a  brush,  heckle,  comb.  O.  harke, 
a  rake,  Fr.  hercey  a  harrow,  are  probably 
other  modifications  of  the  same  radic^ 
form. 

To  Harry. — ^Heny.  To  daunt,  to 
fright,  to  scold  at,  handle  roughly.— B. 
Sc.  furryy  hirry^  harry y  to  rob,  spoil,  pil- 
lage, ruin  by  extortion.  AS.  hergiaUy  her" 
tan,  to  plunder,  afflict,  vex.  Fr.  harriery 
hardier,  to  molest,  provoke,  vex,  toil,  tur- 
moil. ON.  heriay  to  make  an  inroad  on. 
N.  heria,  to  plague,  oppress,  ruin.  Dan. 
hargey  hcerjey  to  ravage.  The  origin 
seems  shown  in  Fr.  harery  to  set  on  a  oiog 
to  attack.    See  Harass. 

The  word  was  also  written  haraw. 
The  harrowing  of  hell  was  the  triumphant 
expedition  of  Christ  after  his  crucifixion, 
when  he  brought  away  the  souls  of  the 
righteous,  who  had  died  and  had  been 
held  captive  in  hell  since  the  beginning 
of  the  world. 

Harsh,  g.  harschy  hard,  rough,  aus- 
tere ;    Dan«  harsh,  rancid ;    Sc.  harsh. 
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harsy  harsh,  rough,  pointed,  bitter ;  OE. 
harshe,  or  kashey  as  sundry  frutys,  stypti- 
cus. — Pr.  Pm.  Harsh  or  astringent  in 
taste  is  what  makes  the  throat  rough  and 
the  voice  hoarse,  and  it  will  be  ol^rved 
that  hoarse  is  written  with  and  without 
the  r  {hoosy  hoarsey  raucus — Pr.  Pm.),  in 
the  same  way  that  we  have  h€tsh  and 
harsh,  '  He  hath  a  great  hasknesSy  gravi 
asthmate  implicatur.' — Horroan  in  Way. 
'  Dates  are  good  for  the  harrishnessy 
or  roughness  of  the  throte.' — Turner's 
Herbal,  ibid.  'Sorbum^  an  harryshe 
pear.' — Elyot,  ibid. 

♦  Hart.  AS.  hearty  hearut,  ON.  hjbrtry 
OHG.  hiruSy  G.  hirschy  a  stajg.  As  Lat 
cervus  shows  a  connection  with  Gr.  dpac, 
Lat.  comuy  a  horn,  the  word  is  supposed 
to  mean  the  homed  one,  the  n  of  honiyTiS 
the  nu  of  c&mUy  not  being  radical.  So 
from  Magy.  saarv,  a  horn,  sxarvas, 
homed,  a  stag. 

Harvest.  C.  herbsty  harvest,  autumn  ; 
ON.  hausty  autumn,  hausta,  to  harvest; 
Bret.  Eost,  August,  harvest;  eosta,  to 
harvest. 

The  Du.  has  oogsi,  harvest ;  ocgsten, 
to  harvest,  whence  Ihre  conjectures  that 
all  these  forms,  oogsty  austy  haust,  are 
from  Lat  Augustus,  and  G.  herds t,  E.  har- 
vesty  are  a  further  corruption  by  the  creep- 
ing in  of  an  r. 

To  Haae.  To  urge,  drive,  harass, 
especially  with  labour. — Webster.  Others 
explain  it,  to  amaze,  to  scare.  To  fright 
with  a  sudden  noise. — B. 

Perhaps  from  taking  away  the  breath 
To  hctse,  to  breathe  short. — Hal.  N. 
hcBsa,  to  pant  with  fatigue  and  exhaustion. 
But  the  more  probable  origin  is  perhaps 
the  notion  of  ureing,  driving,  from  the  ay 
(Finnish)  hasi  has  !  used  in  setting  on  a 
dog ;  hasitUuiy  to  set  on,  incite,  Fr.  hasery 
to  irritate,  vex,  stimulate. — Roquef.  'Le 
suppliant  dit  a  icellui  Bordier,  Tu  as 
affold  mon  fils  ;  lequel  luy  repondi  que  si 
le  haseroit  (if  he  provoked  him)  que  si 
feroit  a  lui  mesme.' — Record,  aj).  i^^Oy 
in  Due.  HenscheL  Lap.  haiketet,  to  set 
on  dogs ;  Sw.  hasha  pd  ndgon,  to  hurry 
one  on,  urge  one  on ;  haska  bart,  to  drive 
away. 

Biaael.  n.  hasly  Du.  haze-noot,  hasel- 
nooty  the  common  nut.  From  the  con- 
spicuous husk  or  beard  in  which  it  is 
enveloped.  Dan.  hose,  the  beard  of  nuts. 
Da.  dial.  ha€Ls,  haser,  die  beard  of  com ; 
fas,  Sw./haSy  the  beard  of  nuts.  Bav. 
hosen,  feseUy  the  husk  of  com.  B.  hose 
was  formerly  used  in  the  same  sense. 
FoUicoli,  the  hull,  hose,  peel  or  thin  skin 
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that  encloseth  any  wheat  or  rye  when  it 
b  green. — FL 

Aftah.  Cooked  meat  cut  into  small 
pieces  for  the  purpose  of  being  dressed  a 
second  time.  Fr.  hachis^  a  hockey  or 
kackeiy  a  sliced  gaUimawfrey  or  minced 
meat. — Cot  From  kacher^  to  hack  or 
mince. 

Haslet. — ^Hastener.  A  hog's  haslet^ 
or  harslet^  the  liver,  heart,  and  Tights  of  a 
pig.  Corrupted  from  hastelets,  Fr.  has- 
tilU,  hasterelj  hasUmenue^  the  pluck  or 
gather  of  an  animal.  The  sense  is  little 
roastings,  from  Fr.  hcLste^  a  spit,  also  a 
piece  of  roast  meat  Hastelle,  hastelleiy 
fuutilUy  a  skewer,  splinter,  whence  £. 
hostler,  or  corruptly  kastener,  a  skreen  to 
reverberate  the  fire  on  roasting  meat 
HastUre,  that  rostythe  mete,  assator,  as- 
sarius. — Pr.  Pol  OFr.  hastiery  the  rack 
on  which  the  spit  turns;  to  haste,  to 
roast— Hal. 

First  to  you  I  will  schawe. 
The  poyntes  of  cure  al  by  rawe ; 
Of  potage,  hastery  and  t»kun  mete. 

Liber  Cure  Cocorum  in  Way. 

M  from  Lat  hasta,  a  spear,  transferred 
to  the  signification  of  a  spit  It  is  singu- 
lar that  die  Du.  should  have  arrived  by  a 
totally  different  track  at  so  similar  a 
form  as  harst,  a  roast,  herdsten,  harsten, 
to  roast,  apparently  from  heerde^  hearth. 
— KiL    AS,hyrstan,  to  fry. 

Hasp«— SCapse.  as.  hafs^  a  lock, 
latch,  or  bolt  of  a  door  ;  G.  naspey  hdspe, 
the  hinge  of  a  door,  catch  into  which  the 
latch  faJls  ;  ON.  hespa,  a  clasp,  buckle, 
also  a  hasp  or  hank  of  thread ;  thread 
wound  round  a  wheel  so  as  to  make  a 
closed  Unk.  Sw.  haspa,  a  latch,  Du. 
haspe,  kaspelf  It  aspoj  aspolo,  E.  kasp,  a 
reel  to  wind  yam  on. — B. 

From  the  snapping  sound  made  by  a 
clasp  in  closing.  For  the  same  reason  a 
clasp  is  also  odled  a  snap,  and  clapps  J 
(whence  elapse,  clasp)  is  an  imitation  of 
the  same  sound.  PLD.  kappen,  happsen, 
to  snap  with  the  jaws  so  as  to  let  the 
sound  kapp,  or  kapps,  be  heard. — Dan- 
neiL  Fr.  kappe,  a  clasp;  kapper,  to 
soap  or  snatch. 

On  the  same  principle  Du.  gaspe, 
ghespe,  a  clasp,  may  be  compared  with  E. 
gaspy  to  snap  aiter  breath. 

Haaaock.  A  tuft  of  sedge  or  rushes,  a 
mat ;  kassock'kead,  a  matted  head,  bushy 
entangled  head  of  hair.—HaL  Sc.  has- 
^^ck,  a  besom,  anything  bushy,  a  large 
nwnd  turf  of  peat  used  as  a  seat — ^Jam. 
Fin.  hassa,  a  shaggy  entangled  condition ; 
hassi^dd   {pdd,    head),    tangled    hair; 
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karwa-hassa  (>&<irze/a,hair),  having  shaggy 
hair  as  a  dog  or  bear.     See  Housings. 

Haste. — Hate.  These  words  proba- 
bly both  have  their  origin  in  the  cr>'  has  I 
has!  (Fin.),  used  in  setting  on  a  dog  to 
attack  or  pursue,  an  act  which  in  one 
point  of  view  affords  the  image  of  urging 
or  hurrying  on,  and  in  another  of  hostility, 
contest,  and  hate.  See  Heat  Fin.  hcts- 
ittaa,  Esthon.  assitama.  Lap.  hasetet, 
kasketei,  to  set  on  dogs ;  Sw.  haska  or 
kasta  pit  ndgon,  to  hurry  one  on,  to  ux]ge 
one  on  ;  kaska  e/ter  odjur,  to  pursue  wud 
beasts  ;  haska  ut,  to  drive  out ;  ON.  hasta 
d,  to  threaten,  scold ;  hasta,  to  haste ; 
hastr,  hostugr,  severe.  OHG.  hazon,  to 
hate,  to  pursue  ;  hazjan,  G.  ketzen,  to  set 
on,  to  incite  ;  Swiss  hatz,  anger,  rancour, 
hatred  (Stalder),  in  Austria,  wrangling,' 
quarrel ;  £.  hctsty,  easily  roused  to  anger, 
excitable ;  Mid. Lat  asto  animo,  with  hos- 
tile intention  ;  adastiare,  to  provoke  to 
war ;  It  aschio,  rancour,  malice ;  aschi- 
are,  to  bear  malice.  Fr.  haster,  hater^ 
aastir,  ahastir,  aatir,  to  irritate,  provoke, 
excite  ;  haster,  hdter,  to  hasten.  Hesser, 
to  incite,  animate,  also  to  hate. — Roquef. 
'Aucuns  desdits  de  Mons  aastirent  de 
paroles  ceux  de  Villers.' — Record,  A.D, 
1 401.  '  Raoulin  plain  de  mauvais  esprit 
respondit  au  suppliant,  Se  tu  me  hastes, 
je  te  battrai  tres  bien.' — A.D.  1375.  '  Be- 
rart  dit  ^  Chauvet  que  s'il  le  hatoit  que  il 
luy  domx>it  un  bouffeau  ou  buffe.' — A.D. 
1404,  in  Due.  Henschel.  Lap.  hastet,  to 
chaUenge  to  fight,  may  explain  Lat  hostis, 
an  enemy. 

ON.  etia,  to  irritate,  set  on,  to  contend. 
At  etia  oddum,  to  fight  with  spears. 
Etiaz  d  einn,  maligno  affectu  concitari  in 
aliquem.  At,  instigation  to  fight,  contest 
Mid. Lat.  atia,  rancour.  With  the  initial 
h,  OSax.  kuoti,  irritatus,  infensus;  AS. 
hettan,  to  persecute,  pursue,  on.  hata, 
G.  hassen,  to  hate.  Goth,  hatis,  anger, 
hatyan,  to  hate.  The  same  eijuivalence 
of  forms  with  and  without  an  initial  h  is 
seen  in  OSax.  hatol,  AS.  atol,  hateful, 
cruel. 

The  connection  between  the  ideas  of 
setting  on  of  animals  to  fight,  and  the 
angry  passions,  is  also  seen  in  Gael  stuij^, 
incite,  spur  on,  set  dogs  to  fight  (Lat  in- 
stilus),  and  Gr.  orbyoQ,  hatred. 

Sat.    ON.  hottrs  Fris.  hatte. 

Hatch.. — Hack.  Two  words  of  differ- 
ent derivations  are  probably  confounded. 

I.  To  hatch,  to  fasten,  from  Du.  haeck, 
a  hook,  P1.D:  haken,  to  hook,  hold  fast 
Idt  haket,  it  sticks  fast,  haeret  res ;  to- 
haken,  to  buttoa— Brem.  Wtb.    '  If  in 
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our  youth  we  could  pick  up  some  pretty 
estate  'twere  not  amis  to  keep  the  door 
hatched,^ — Pericles.  To  this  form  must 
be  referred  the  hatches  of  a  ship,  the 
valves  which  shut  down  die  bold ;  also 
hatches^  floodgates  to  stop  the  course  of 
water. — B. 

2.  Du.  hecky  a  barrier  of  lath  or  trellice- 
work,  a  grating,  gate,  portcullis ;  E.  hatch^ 
a  half-door,  frequently  grated — B.  ;  hack^ 
SL  rack  for  hay  (a  grating  of  rods  through 
which  the  hay  is  pulled  down) ;  Sw.  h/lch, 
SL  hedge  of  brancnes,  a  palisade,  coop  for 
fowls,  rack  for  horses  ;  Fin.  hdkki^  a  cage 
or  hurdle  made  of  wattles. 

The  root  of  this  second  division  seems 
preserved  in  Esthon.  hasxOj  bushes, 
twigs,  rods :  Fin.  hako,  g.himon,  &i 
branches,  whence  hakeri,  a  hut  of  poles, 
hakuli^  a  palisade.  Walach.  hacuy  twigs, 
branches,  rods,  hiLtsishu^h&tskiugiL,  brush- 
wood. 

To  Hatch.  To  break  the  eggshell  and 
allow  the  young  to  come  out    See  Hack. 

HatoheL  —  Haasel.  —  Haokle.  — 
Heckle.  The  -toothed  instrument  for 
combing  flax  is  widely  known  by  this 
name  throughout  Europe.  Du.  hekel^  G. 
hechely  Fin.  hakyla^  Walach.  hehela^  het- 
seUy  Magy.  hdhel^  a  heckle.  Bohem. 
hachlowati^  wochlowati,  to  heclde. 

Probably  from  the  hooks  or  teeth  of 
which  the  instnmient  is  composed.  '  And 
yet  the  same  must  be  better  kembed  with 
hetchel'teeth  of  iron  (pectitur  ferreis 
hanUs)  until  it  be  clensed  from  all  the 
gross  bark  and  rind.' — Holland,  Pliny  in 
R. 

Hatchet.  Fr.  hachery  to  hack ;  hack- 
ereauy  hachette^  a  hatchet  or  small  axe. 
Rouchi  hape^  an  axe,  hapieU^  ^Pi^^f  & 
hatchet. 

Hate.    See  Haste. 

Hater.  Properly  a  rag,  then  in  a  de- 
preciatory sense  a  garment 

I  have  but  oon  hool  haters  quod  Haukyn, 

I  am  the  lasse  to  blame, 

Though  it  be  aotled  and  selde  cleaq. — P.  P. 

AS.  hateru,  clothing;  G.  hader^  a  rag, 
tatter,  worn-out  clothes ;  Bav.  hof^- 
hadeniy  handkerchief ;  Prang  hadem^ 
frills ;  hudely  hudery  rag,  tatter.  P1.D. 
hadder.  tatter,  verkadderHy  verhiddem^  to 
entangle,  ravel  The  desig^nation  of  a  rag 
is  conunonly  taken  from  the  figure  of 
shaking,  fluttering  in  the  wind.  Thus  in 
E.  tottery  to  chatter  —  HaL,  Du.  tateretiy 
to  stammer — Halma,  Bav.  tattertiy  to 
prattle,  to  shiver,  tattermaUy  a  scarecrow 
(an  imase  of  rags  fluttering  in  the  wind), 
we  see  tiae  advance  from  the  image  of  a 
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broken  sound,  a  quivering  movement,  to 
E.  tottery  a  rag.  In  the  same  way  we 
have  Du.  hatereny  to  falter-:— KiL,  hutUreny 
to  stammer — Halma,  Sc  hottery  to  rattle, 
shudder,  shiver,  totter,  Swiss  hotterny  to 
shake,  leading  to  E.  haiery  and  Bav.  hut- 
teHy  a  rag.  So  also  Swiss  hudelny  to 
wabble,  dangle,  compared  with  hudely  a 
rag.    See  Dud. 

Aauberk. — Habergeon.  OFr.  hau- 
bercy  It  usbergOy  Prov.  ousbercy  from  OHG. 
halsberCy  AS.  healsbeorgy  a  coat  of  mail, 
from  healSy  the  neck,  and  beorgany  to 
cover  or  defend. 

The  diminutive  Fr.  kanbergeony  a 
habergeon,  is  explained  by  Cotgr.  a  little 
coat  of  maily  or  only  sleeves  and  goiget 
of  mail. 

Haughty.  Formerly  hauty  kautainy 
from  Fr.  hauty  high,  hauty,  lofi^ ;  haut  i 
la  moiHy  hautoin,  proud,  suriy,  stately. — 
Cot 

The  £Buler  hem  louede  alle  3mog.  ac  the  gcongost 

mest, 
For  heo  was  best  and  fisirestf  and  to  kamtemesst 

drow  lest — R.  G. 


Such  minds  as  are  haute,  pnflfed  up  with 

UdalinR. 

Lat  cdtusy    It   altOy  high;  altierOy  Spi 
altivoy  haughty. 

Haunch,  ohg.  hlonchoy  and  by  the 
loss  of  the  A,  lanchOy  G.  iankey  the  flank. 
On  the  other  hand,  by  the  loss  of  the  /, 
It.  ancoy  Fr.  hanchey  the  haunch  or  hip. 
In  the  same  way  the  OE.  ctatch  is  con- 
nected with  catch  on  the  one  side  and 
latch  on  the  other.    See  Flank. 

Haunt.  From  Bret  heni  (correspond- 
ing to  Goth,  sinthy  AS.  J(M),  a  way,  hentiy 
Fr.  hantery  to  frequent,  to  haunt 

To  Have.    Lat  haberty  Goth,  haban. 

Haven,  on.  hbjky  OFr.  havetUy  havle, 
mod.  havrcy  a  haven  ;  ON.  hajnoy  to  re- 
fuse, abstain,  desert ;  at  hafita  bodiy  to 
refuse  an  invitation  ;  vimmar  hajna 
hcnuniy  his  friends  desert  him ;  at  haJna 
sig  (to  withdraw  from  the  penis  of  the 
sea),  to  betake  oneself  to  port. 

Havock.  w.  hafogy  destruction,  waste. 
Hoi  hafog  /  a  cry  when  cows  are  com- 
mitting waste  in  a  neighbour's  land. 
Perhaps  originally  a  cry  of  encourage- 
ment to  a  lutwk  (as.  hcifoi)  when  loo^ 
upon  his  prey. 

Ciy  havock  1  and  let  loose  the  dogs  of  war. 

Haw. — Hawthorn.  as.^f»,  a  hedge, 
piece  of  enclosed  land,  dwdhng-bouse. 
Hence  hoga-thomy  hedge-thom,  haw- 
thorn, the  fruit  of  which  are  haws.  G. 
hagy  a  hedge,  enclosure,  shrub,  thicket ; 
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hag-apfely  a  crab ;  hage-domy  hawthorn, 
dc^-rose. 

To  Haw.  To  make  sounds  like  haw^ 
kawy  between  one's  words  in  speaking. 

Hawbuck.  A  Johnny-raw,  a  silly 
clown.  Swiss  hoUiock^  homo  stupidus, 
incogitans. — Idioticon  Bern,  in  Deutsch. 
Mundart 

Hawk.  AS.  hafoCy  ON.  haukry  G.  hob- 
ichty  OHG.  hapuhy  w.  hebogy  Lap.  hapaky 
haukkay  Fin.  hawikkay  haukfca.  The  im- 
mediate origin  seems  preserved  in  Fin. 
hoTviay  voracious,  while  the  ultimate  de- 
rivation is  probably  to  be  found  in  the 
root  kapy  exemplified  in  Fr.  happery  to 
seize,  Lap.  hapadety  to  grasp  at.  From 
the  same  root  kaukiyZ,  pike,  known  for 
its  voracitv  among  fish,  as  the  hawk 
among  birds. 

To  Hawk.  I.  W.  hockiy  to  hawk,  to 
dear  the  throat  Magy.  hdfcy  clearing  the 
throat,  phlegm.  An  imitation  of  the 
sound  produced.  Dan.  karkey  to  hawk, 
harkhy  to  spit. 

To  Hawk.  3.  Hawker.  A  hawker 
is  one  who  cries  his  goods  for  sale  about 
the  streets  or  ways ;  to  kawky  to  cry  goods 
for  sale.  N.  kaukoy  huOy  hugay  to  cry,  to 
shout  PoL  huky  roar,  din,  claneour; 
huha^y  to  whoop,  hoot,  hallow,  w.  hwy  a 
hoot,  hway  to  hallow,  to  shout ;  hwchw  / 
aery  of  hollo,  a  shout,  scream ;  Bret  iouoy 
iou^kay  to  cry,  to  shout ;  Fr.  huckery  Pic 
huqueTy  to  call  or  crv.  Hence  MidLat 
huccusj  uccMSj  cry ;  kucagiunu  or  crida- 
(iumycriagiumy  the  dutypayable  on  cry- 
mg  the  safe  of  wine.  '  Chacun  tavemier 
de  St  Nicolas  est  tenu  de  nous  rendre  et 
poier  chacun  an,  pour  chacun  tonneau 
que  il  vend  en  Pan,  maUle  pour  criagfy  et 
nous  sommes  tenus  de  cner  leur  vin  ^ 
leur  reaueste.' — Record,  a.d.  1289,  in 
Due.  Hensch.  'Videlicet  quod  huca- 
gium  seu  clafnor  tabemarum  et  collatio 
liMcagii  seu  clamoris  in  Majoria— et  onme 
jus  quod  habet  in  cellerid,  et  in  coUatione 
ejusdem,  nobis — ^libera  manebunt' — ^A.  D. 
1269  in  Carp. 

We  might  be  tempted  to  explain  from 
this  source  the  designation  of^  the  huck- 
•r/Sff,  who  went  about  the  town  selling  and 
doubtless  crying  their  goods.  'Qe  nul 
kuksUr  estoise  en  certain  lieu  mais  voi- 
sent  parmi  la  vile/ — Liber  Albus,  69a 
But  a  wider  comparison  compels  us  to 
refer  huckster  to  another  source. 

Hawser.    See  Halse. 

Hay.  Goth,  haviy  grass  ;  as.  hedgy 
kigy  ON.  heyy  Du.  houwSy  hauwy  hoy  (KiL), 
grass  cut  and  dried  for  fodder.    Esthon. 
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haiUy  hay,  grass ;  Fin.  heinay  Lap.  suoine^ 
Lith.  ssenasy  Magy.  saenay  hay. 

Haaard.  Sp.  ojrar,  unlucky  throw  on 
the  dice,  disaster.  It  zaroy  a  die,  the 
game  of  hazardy  an  unlucky  cast ;  aara 
a  chi  ioccay  bad  luck  to  him  to  whom  it 
falls.  Mod.Gr.  l&^y  a  die ;  Alb.  aary  a 
die,  luck.    Arab,  om  sdhry  a  die. 

Haae. — ^Haay.  HazCy  a  thick  fog  ;  U 
hazesy  it  misles  small  rain. — B.  Possibly 
from  ON.  and  as.  hasy  hoarse,  the  signifi- 
cation passing  on  from  thickness  of  voice 
to  thickness  of  atmosphere. 

To  Haae.— Haale.  To  dry  linen. — 
HaL  '  Those  that  by  that  happy  wind  of 
thine  didst  hazle  and  dry  up  the  forlorn 
dregs  and  slime  of  Noah's  deluge.'  — 
Roger's  Naaman  the  Syrian  in  Trench. 
Fr.  hosiery  hdlery  to  dry  in  the  air,  to 
wither  from  drought  Rouchi  hasiy  dried 
by  the  heat,  burnt  N.  hasoy  to  dry  in 
the  wind,  to  breathe  hard ;  haSy  a  frame- 
work for  drying  hay  and  com  in  the  field ; 
Sw.  haSy  cocks  of  hay. 

To  HeaL— Health.— Holy.  c.  heily 
whole,  sound,  entire,  in  good  health  ; 
heiligy  inviolable,  inviolate,  secure  from 
injury,  sacred,  holy.  Or.  8XoC)  whole, 
entire.  With  an  imtial  s  instead  of  h  (as 
in  Lat.  az/,  compared  with  Or.  2Xc,  w.  hat) 
we  have  Lat  soiusy  alone  (undivided),  pa- 
rallel with  Or.  S\oc ;  salvusy  sound,  and 
scdus  {saluf^y  corresponding  to  hatloWy 
health.  As  the  healing  of  a  wound  is  the 
joining  of  the  skin  and  covering  up  of  the 
wound,  the  word  seems  connected  with 
AS.  helaHy  to  hill  or  cover,  though  it  is  by 
no  means  clear  that  the  latter  signification 
is  the  earliest  in  the  order  of  develop- 
ment 

Heam.    See  Hame. 

Heap.  PLD.  hooPy  G.  haufcy  on.  hopr^ 
AS.  heapy  a  heap,  crowd. 

To  uear.  Hark/  hist  I  list  I  are  all 
representatives  of  a  low  whispering  or 
rustling  sound ;  then  used  intexjectionally 
to  direct  attention  to  sounds  of  that  na- 
ture, and  consequently  used  in  the  sense 
of  listening,  striving  to  datch  sound,  using 
the  ears.  It  is  probable  that  hear  may 
have  a  like  origin.  Swiss  Horl  an  in- 
teraction used  to  still  an  unquiet  ox  ;  Be 
still !  Hence  horen^  G.  aufhbren^  to  cease, 
be  stilL 

Goth.  hausjoHy  to  hear. 

To  Hearken.  From  hark  I  with  the 
insertion  of  an  e  under  the  influence  of  a 
reference  to  hear, 

Heane.  We  find  this  word  applied 
to  the  solemn  obsequy  at  funerals,  or  to  a 
funoral  monument    In  modem  times  it 
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is  confined  to  the  carriage  in  which  the 
coiHn  is  conveyed.  'A  cenotaph  is  an 
empty  funeral  monument— in  imitation  of 
which  our  hearses  here  in  England  are 
set  up  in  churches  during  the  continuance 
of  a  year,  or  for  the  space  of  certain 
months/ — Weever  in  Toad. 

The  gawdy  girlonds  deck  her  grave. 
The  faded  flowers  her  corse  embrave, 
O  hevie  heru  /—Shepherd's  Cal. 

The  origin  is  the  Fr.  kerce^  a  harrow,  an 
implement  which  in  that  country  is  made 
in  a  triangular  form,  not  square  as  with 
us.  Hence  the  name  of  herce  or  herche 
was  given  to  a  triangular  framework  of 
iron  used  for  holding  a  number  of  can- 
dles at  funerals  and  church  ceremonies. 
Heerce  on  a  dede  corce,  piramis. — Pr. 
Pm.  *  In  reliauis  vero  festivitatibus  qui- 
bus  accendi  solet  machina  ilia  ferrea  quae 
vulgo  Erza  vocatur,  pro  ilia  lampadibus 
vitreis  illustretur.' — Statut.  Abbat  Qu- 
niac.  in  Due.  '  Feri&  quinti,  &c.  et  sab- 
bato  herchia  debet  esse  ad  dextrum  comu 
magni  altaris  et  ibi  debent  esse  26  cerei 
illuminati  ad  matutinas.' — '  Volo  quod  24 
torches  et  5  tapers,  quolibet  taper  pondere 
10  librarum  prseparentur  pro  sepulturi 
mei  absque  ullo  alio  hereto* — Testam. 
Jonan.  de  Nevil,  a.d.  1386,  in  Due 
Hensch.  'Cujus  quidem  sepulturae  seu 
funeris  nostri  exequias  more  regio  volu- 
mus  celebrare,  ita  quod  pro  prsedictis  ex- 
equiis  iv  hercia  excellentiae  convenientes 
regali — in  locis  subscriptis  per  executores 
nostros  praeparentur.' — Test.  Ric.  II. 
Rymer,  vol.  8.  75,  in  Due.  Hensch.  The 
quantity  of  candles  being  the  great  dis- 
tmction  of  the  funeral,  the  name  of  the 
frame  which  bore  them  came  to  be  used 
for  the  whole  funeral  obsequies,  or  for 
the  cenotaph  at  whose  head  the  candles 
were  placed,  and  finally  for  the  funeral 
carriage. 

At  Poules  his  masse  was  done,  and'  diryge 
In  furs  royall,  semely  to  royalte. 

Hardyng.  Rich.  II.  in  Way. 

Herce^  a  dede  body,  corps. — Palsgr. 

Heart.  Goth,  hairto,  Gr.  gapdiuy  gpaZiay 
rlap,  Lat.  cor  {conf),  It.  cuore^  Fr.  ca^r, 
Gael,  cridne^  Lith.  szirdis^  Russ.  serdce^ 
Sanscr.  hrid^  hardu 

Heart  of  Grace^  To  take  heart  of 
g^ce  or  pluck  up  heart  of  grace,  to  be  of 
good  heart.  I  take  herte  a  gresse  as  one 
dothe  that  taketh  a  sodayne  corage  upon 
him.  They  lyved  a  grete  whyle  as  cow- 
ards, but  at  the  last  they  took  herte  a 
gresse  to  them. — Palsgr. 

Apparently  from  a  punning  version  of 
the  expression  io   take  a  good  hearL 
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'  Ficcafaccay  faint  not,  hold  OMi^  pull  up 
a  good  heart* — FL  1  plucke  up  my 
herte,  or  I  take  good  herte  to  me.— 
Palsgr. 

If  thou  beest  true  and  honest. 
And  if  thou  findest  thy  conscience  dear  from  it, 
Pluck  tip  a  good  Meart.—B,  Jonson.    Tale  of  a 
Tub,  act  3,  sc.  2. 

Kjmg  Alisaunder  though  hym  weore  wo. 
He  tok  him  god  heorte  to. — ^Alisaunder,  6928. 

When  the  knight  perceived  that  he  could 
escape  no  way — M  took  a  good  heart  and  ran 
among  the  thickest — Dr  Faustns,  c.  53. 

As  a  stag  in  good  condition  (a  good 
hart)  was  in  hunting  language  called  a 
hart  of  grease  (Grisons  vacca  da  grass,  a 
fat  cow),  to  pluck  up  a  good  heart  seems 
to  have  been  punningly  converted  into 
plucking  up  or  taking  a  hait  of  grease, 
corrupted,  when  the  joke  was  no  longer 
understood,  into  heart  of  grace. 

Hearth,  as.  heorth^  G.  herd,  area, 
floor,  hearth.  Generally  the  floor  or 
ground  on  which  any  operation  is  carried 
on.  OG.  Berth,  the  soil  Tacitus  (Dc 
moribus  Germanorum)  says,  *In  com- 
mune Herthum,  id  est  Terram  colunt' 
Swiss  herd,  soil,  ground,  earth  ;  herdhp- 
fel,  potato ;  herdig,  earthen  ;  herdelen, 
to  have  an  earthy  taste. 

Heat.~Hot.  on.  hita,  htti,  heat,  boil- 
ing; heiir,  hot,  angpry;  G.  hitse,  heat, 
passion,  anger  ;  heiss,  hot,  vehement,  ar- 
dent. 

We  have  seen  under  Entice  that  the 
figure  of  setting  on  a  dog  to  fight  gives  a 
designation  to  the  act  of  lighting  a  fire, 
and  even  to  the  materials  ot  combustion, 
in  Lat  titio,  Fr.  tison,  a  fire-brand.  Aod 
if  the  same  line  of  inquiry  is  pushed  a 
little  further  it  will  be  hard  to  avoid  the 
conclusion  that  the  G.  hitze  and  E.  heat 
have  their  origin  in  the  same  figure.  If 
the  G.  hetzen,  anhetzen,  to  set  on  dogs  to 
fight  or  attack,  to  incite,  inflame,  provoke, 
Sw.  hetsa,  to  set  on,  to  heat»  and  the  like, 
stood  by  themselves,  no  one  would  doubt 
that  the  idea  of  heating  the  passions  of 
the  animal  was  the  foundation  of  the 
expression.  But  when  we  compare  the 
hissing  or  snarling  sounds  used  in  setting 
on  dogs.  Fin.  has/  as  I  Lap.  has!  Serv. 
osh!  PLD.  hiss!  w.  hyr  !  E.  ss!  sti  ts! 
It  izz!  uzzf  we  find  it  impossible  either 
to  suppose  that  these  are  derived  from  a 
word  signifying  heat,  or  to  separate  the 
G.  and  Sw.  forms  above  mentioned  from 
the  other  verbs  manifestly  founded  on 
the  cry  of  instigation.  Lap.  hasetet^haske' 
tet,  hotsalet,  Serv.  oshkati,  N.  hirra.  Dan. 
titre^  PLD,  hissen  (E.  tiss^  to  hiss),  Sw. 
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tussdf  Du.  hisschen,  hiischen,  hitsen^  kus- 
sen  (KiL),  It.  issare^  uzzare^  tizsare^ 
stiztarey  to  incite,  set  on,  provoke.  From 
izzare,  to  provoke,  we  have  izza^  anger — 
R,  and  in  like  manner  from  G.  hetzen^ 
hitze,  passion,  fury,  ardour,  heat.  Sw. 
hetsa^  to  set  on,  to  beat;  hetsigy  hot, 
burning ;  ketia^  heat,  passion. 

Heath.  Goth,  haithiy  aypScy  the  open 
country;  kMthiviskSy  dyMocy  wild;  ON. 
keidiy  a  waste,  heiSi  joriy  waste,  barren 
land,  heath ;  haudr,  uncultivated  land ; 
G.  htidey  a  heath,  waste,  barren  extent  of 
country ;  htide-krauU  heath  and  other 
plants  that  grow  on  iKuren  wastes.  The 
plant  heath  is  no  doubt  so  named  from 
growing  on  barren  heaths. 

Heathen.  Goth,  haiihno,  'EXXqWcy 
Marc  7.  26.  G.  heiiUy  a  heathen.  The 
word  bears  a  singular  resemblance  to  Gr. 
lOyq,  the  Gentiles,  but  if  it  were  derived 
from  that  source  it  must  have  passed 
through  the  form  of  Lat  Ethnici,  which 
could  hardly  have  produced  G.  heide. 
We  must  then  suppose  that  it  is  the 
equivalent  of  Lat.  paganusy  meaning  ori- 
ginally country  people,  from  Goth,  haithiy 
the  open  country.  Du.  heytUy  heydeny 
homo  agrestis  et  incultus,  a  clown,  a 
pagan,  heathen. — Kil. 

To  Heave.  Goth,  hafjany  on.  hefiay 
AS.  hebboHy  G.  hebtHy  to  lift. 

Heaven,  as.  heofoHy  Goth,  himinsy 
OHG.  himily  heaven,  G.  himmely  a  canopy, 
an  arched  or  vaulted  covering,  the  sky, 
heaven. 

The  sound  of  v  and  tn  immediately  be- 
fore an  n  frequently  interchange.  Dan. 
hevn€y  N.  hemnay  to  revenge  ;  OSvi.jaf- 
noHy  jamnatiy  always ;  AS.  efney  in  com- 
position 'tTfiney  even,  equal ;  ON.  sofiuiy 
Sw.  somnay  to  fall  asleep  ;  ON.  safnay  AS. 
somniaHy  to  collect.  There  can  then  be  little 
doubt  that  Goth,  himins  and  OSax.  helh 
an,  AS.  heofoHy  are  from  the  same  root, 
probably  a  verb  signifying  to  cover.  The 
word  was  understood  by  the  Saxons  them- 
selves in  this  sense.  *  Sage  me  for  hvil- 
cum  thingum  heofon  sy  gehaten  heofon  t 
Ic  the  sage  for  thon  he  beheleth  eall  thaet 
hym  beufon  byth.'  Tell  me  why  heaven 
is  called  heaven  ?  I  tell  you  because  it 
covereth  all  that  is  beneath  it — Dialogue 
of  Saturn  and  Solomon.  A  consciousness 
of  the  same  meaning  is  indicated  in  a 
passage  of  Otfrid  Quoted  by  Ihre.  So 
nimil  thekit  ihaz  land.  As  wide  as 
heaven  covers  earth.  From  the  same 
root  OSw.  himiny  the  membrane  which 
covers  the  brain  ;  himmelskorn  (fox  him" 
Ust  korH)^  skinless  barley ;  hemligy  secret, 
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covered.  Swiss  himmely  skin  which  forms 
on  the  surface  of  liquids  after  standing. 

Heavy.— Heft.  as.  hejUg,  on.  hb/ugTy 
heavy ;  kofgiy  weight,  the  object  of  the 
act  of  heaving.  Hefty  weight,  pressure. 
— HaL 

Hecatomb.  Gr.  iMxh^n  {Intrbvy  a 
hundred,  and  /SoS^,  an  ox),  a  sacrifice  of  a 
hundred  victims. 

Heotio.  Lat  hecHcay  a  fever,  from  Gr. 
ifcriicdc,  habitual,  from  lyuy  to  have,  hold. 

Hedge,  as.  heggey  G.  hagy  a  bush, 
shrub,  Uiicket,  enclosure,  hedge  ;  heckey  a 
thicket,  a  quickset  hedge.  Du.  haagy 
hegghey  a  thorn-bush,  thicket,  hedge,  also 
a  nurdle. — Kil.  Haag-doomy  hawthorn. 
Suffolk  keichy  a  thicket,  a  hedge.  Fin. 
Ao^,  fir-branches,  Esthon.  Adr^^,Walach. 
hacuy  bushes,  twigs,  rods.    See  Hatch. 

To  Heed.  as.  hedan,  Du.  hoeden,  g. 
hiiteHy  to  keep,  guard,  observe.  Hoedett 
de  beesteUy  to  watch  cattle. 

Heel.    AS.  kely  on.  hceliy  Du.  hiel. 

To  Heel.  as.  Ak^/ii»,  to  incline.  'Hyra 
andwlitan  on  eorthen  hyldun?  They  bent 
their  looks  on  the  earth. — Luc  24.  5.  on. 
hallay  to  incline,  to  lean  towards ;  hallry 
inclined  towards,  inclination  ;  hellay  to 
pour — Egilsson  ;  Dan.  helde.  to  slope, 
decline,  lean,  to  tilt  a  vessel,  to  pour. 
Perhaps  this  last  may  be  the  original 
sense  of  the  word.  To  heUy  or  hdiy  to 
pour  out. — Hal. 

'  And  belyve  he  garte  helle  down  the 
water  on  the  erthe  before  alle  his  men.* — 
MS.  HaL  '  Hwon  me  asaileth  buruhwes 
other  castles  theo  thet  beoth  withinnen 
heldeth  schaldinde  water  ut  '—-^$<?ji^r  scald- 
ing water  out — Ancren  Riwle,  246.  In 
the  same  way  Fr.  versery  to  pour,  seems 
to  preserve  the  original  meaning  of  Lat 
vergerey  to  decline,  incline.  *  Sjpuman- 
tesque  mero  paterae  verguntur.' — Statius. 

ueifer.  as.  heaforey  B.  dial  heckfory 
keifker,  Hekferey  juvenca — Pr.  Pm. ; 
hecfordey  a  yong  cowe,  genisse. — Palsgr. 
Du.  hokkelingy  a  heifer,  from  hoky  a  pen 
or  cote.  The  second  syllable  of  heifer 
may  be  a  modification  of  o.fersey  a  heifer. 

Height.    See  High. 

Heinous.  Fr.  haineuxy  from  hainey 
malice,  hate,  rancour ;  hairy  OFr.  hadiry 
to  hate. — Diez. 

Heir.    OFr.  hoiry  Lat  hares. 

To   Hele.~HilL— Hile.     To  cover. 

Hilliery  a  tiler. 

Thei  hiUd  them  I  telle  thee 
With  leves  of  a  fige  tree. 

A  poor  person  says, '  It  takes  a  great 

deal  to  hiU  and  fill  so  many  children.' 

Goth.  huljoHy  G.  hiilleny  to  veil  or  cover, 
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to  wrap ;  hiilley  clothing,  mantle,  cover. 
ON.  kylia^  to  hide  ;  G.  hiilsey  the  covering 
of  a  thing,  hull,  husk,  pod.  AS.  helan^  to 
conceal,  cover. 

Hell.  The  place  of  the  dead,  or  place 
where  the  deaa  are  punished.  ON.  Hel^ 
death  ;  Hel,  Helia^  the  Goddess  of  death. 
At  sld  I  hel,  to  strike  dead ;  hel-hldr^ 
death-pale,  livid  ;  hel-bUnday  &tal  blind- 
ness ;  hel'soty  death  sickness ;  hel-vUi^ 
the  punishment  of  the  dead,  whence  Dan. 
helvede^  HelL  Magy.  halni^  to  die,  halott^ 
a  corpse.    Gr.  dXlvOoi,  to  die. 

Helm.  I.  Helmet.  Goth.  Ai7is«j,  on. 
kialmry  G.  helm^  It.  Sp.  elmOy  Fr.  heaume^ 
helmet,  ne.  helm^  a  covering. — B.  OPtg. 
elmoy  a  covering, '  unum  elmum  labora- 
turn  pro  super  ipsum  altare.' — Record, 
A.D.  1087,  in  Diez.  Perhaps  the  same 
notion  of  protecting  may  be  the  root  of 
Du.  helnty  the  creeping  grass  which  pro- 
tects the  sandy  shores  of  Holland. 

From  AS.  iulan^  ON.  hylia^  to  cover, 
protect ;  hylma^  hiltna^  to  cover,  hide ; 
Hilming,  concealment ;  /  hilmingu,  under 
pretext ;  hilmir^  protector,  (poet.)  king. 
Lith.  szalmas,  Russ.  schlemy  sckelom^  a 
helmet. 

2.  Helme  or  the  rothere  of  a  ship,  temo, 
plectrum. — Pr.  Phl  on.  hjdlmy  hjdlmun^ 
rudder ;  hidlmunvoirj  Du.  helm-stocky  the 
tiller.  In  all  probability  the  helm  may 
be  the  helve  or  handle  by  which  the  ship 
is  managed.  OE.  halme^  handle.  Helme 
of  a  rothere  of  a  shyppe,  la  manche  du 
gouvemail. — Palsgr. '  See  Helve. 

*  Help.  Goth,  hilpan^  ON.  hialpa^  G. 
helfen^  Lith.  szelpti^  to  help,  to  take  care 
of ;  gelbltiy  to  nelp,  to  save  ;  plbti^  to 
receive  help  ;  pagtdba,  help,  assistance. 

The  sense  might  well  be  explained  from 
OHG.  haipa,  halba,  side,  half.  To  side 
with  one  is  to  take  his  part,  to  help  hinL 
So  from  Fin.  puoliy  half,  side,  is  formed 
puoltaa^  to  side  with  one,  to  defend  him. 
Helter-skelter.  Sw.  huller  am  bul-- 
ler,  hull  om  bult^  hummel  urn  drummel^ 
P1.D.  huller  de  buller  (Danneil),  G.  hotter 
di  potter^  holder  de  qualder,  are  interjec- 
tional  expressions  representing  racket, 
rattling  noise,  and  thence  applied  to  a 
noisy,  nurried,  disorderly  mode  of  action. 
Sw.  butler,  noise,  rattle,  bustle ;  G.  poI-' 
tern,  to  make  a  hammering  noise,  to  do 
something  with  noise  and  racket  '  Hoi- 
ter-polterl  ein  furchterliches  get5se.' — 
Sanders.  For  the  element  skelter  com- 
pare Sw.  skdlla,  to  yell;  Sc.  skelloch, 
Gael  sgaly  shriek,  yell,  howL  ^Haider 
de  qualder  aus  dem  Spanischen  liber- 
setzen  reicht  nicht  hin :'  hand  over  head, 
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without   arrangement  —  Sanders.      See 
Hurly-burly. 

Helve.  AS.  helf,  Bav.  helby  helben^  kalb, 
Swiss  halmf  handle  of  an  axe  or  hammer ; 
G.  helm,  handle  of  a  tool,  stock  of  an 
anchor.  OG.  helm-parten,  axe  with  a  long 
handle,  halberd. 

Hem.  The  hem  of  a  garment,  from 
the  verb  to  hem,  is  that  which  binds  round 
the  edges  and  prevents  them  from  ravel- 
ling. It  was  formerly  used  in  the  sense 
of  a  border  of  any  kmd,  and  not  mereljr 
a  sewing  down  of  the  edge  as  at  present ; 
fimbria,  limbus,  ora. — Pr.  Pm.  It  is  re- 
markable that  Sw.  stdmma^  to  stop,  to 
staunch,  also  signifies  to  hem  or  border. 
— Rietz.    See  to  HenL 

On  the  other  hand  it  is  possible  that 
hem  may  be  a  parallel  form  correspond- 
ing to  seam^  as  W.  hal,  to  Lat  sal,  salt ; 
but  the  evidence  upon  the  whole  points 
the  other  way.  w.  hem^  a  hem,  seam,  bor- 
der. N,  Fris.  heam^  hem ;  suum,  seam. 
— Johansen. 

To  Hem.  To  confine,  surround,  en- 
close.— R.  G.  hemmeUj  to  stop  the  mo- 
tion of  a  body,  to  sldd  the  wheel  of  a 
waggon,  to  stop  the  course  of  water,  to 
thwart  or  hinder  a  proceeding.  Sw. 
hdmma,  PoL  hamowa^,  to  restrain,  check, 
put  a  stop  to  ;  hamulec,  restraint,  curb. 

The  immediate  origin  is  probably  the 
G.  interjection  of  prohibition  Hammf 
(Kuttn.)  or  Humm  /  (Brem.  Wtb.)  Stop ! 
Let  it  sdone  J  Hamm  holln  Qn  zaum  hal- 
ten),  to  keep  under  control. — DanneiL 
The  sound  of  clearing  the  throat  is  re- 
presented by  the  syllable  hem  /  ex- 
plained by  Worcester,  an  exclamation  of 
which  the  utterance  is  a  sort  of  half- 
voluntary  cough,  and  which,  being  the 
preparation  for  speaking,  is  used  for  the 
purpose  of  calling  to  a  person  at  a  dis- 
tance. 

He  hemmed  audibly  twice  or  thrioe.  whidi  was 
known  in  the  family  as  a  sign  that  he  wished  the 
attention  of  the  crowd  to  be  directed  to  him.— 
Pyoe.  Bella  Donna,  i.  99, 1864. 

To  hem  a  person  (Du.  hemmen^  hummen\ 
to  call  him  by  crying  hem  ! — B.  From 
thence  to  the  notion  of  stopping  one  is 
a  natural  transition ;  Du.  Memmen^  sis* 
tere,  retinerc. — Biglotton.  We  then  jjass 
on  to  the  notion  of  checking,  controlling, 
confining.    See  Ho. 

Hemi-.  Gr.^M,  signifying  half ;  4/itfvc, 
half. 

Hemorrha^.  Gr.  a(/io|&p«7*a,  a  burst- 
ing forth  of  blood,  al^xa,  and  pvyyv/is  to 
break,  burst. 

Hemorrhoids.  Gr,al/ioppjQ,aifutf^tUoct 
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a  gushing  of  blood  («I/«a,  blood,  and  pjM, 
to  flow,  p6oQf  a  flowing). 

Hemp.  Lat.  cannabisy  Du.  hennipj 
G.  hanf^  ON.  kanpr^  Lith.  kanape. 

Hen.  A  female  fowl.  on.  hanny  he, 
kun,  she ;  hani^  G.  ^An,  a  cock  ;  huhfty 
henm^  a  hen.  Sw.  kannar  och  honor ^ 
cocks  and  hens,  males  and  females.  Dan. 
han^  he,  male ;  han-katy  male  cat ;  ^>^- 
spurvy  cock-sparrow  ;  haney  a  cock,  male 
of  domestic  fowl;  hufiy  she,  female  of 
animals,  hen  of  birds.  It  should  be  ob- 
served kun  becomes  hen  in  the  oblique 
cases.  P1.D.  heeken  and  seeken^  male  and 
female  of  animals,  cock  and  hen  of  birds. 

Henohman.  A  supporter,  one  who 
stands  at  one's  haunch.  So  It  fiancarcy 
to  flank,  by  met  to  urge  or  set  on ;  (in 
heraldry),  to  support  arms.  A  sidesman 
is  a  parish  officer  who  assists  the  church- 
wardens. 

Hend. — ^Hent. — To  seize.  Goth,  /ra-, 
us-hinthan^  to  take  captive ;  OHG.  heri- 
kijw'ay  AS.  huihy  capture,  prey ;  OFris. 
hitnday  henday  to  seize,  ON-  hendUy  to 
seize,  to  happen,  the  connection  between 
these  ideas  being  shown  under  Happen. 
'  I  henU^  I  take  by  violence,  or  I  catch, 
Je  happed — Palsgr.  Sw.  hdnda^  to  hap- 
pen. It  is  perhaps  from  this  sense  of 
the  verb  rather  than  from  the  noun  hand 
that  was  fonned  the  OE.  hendty  courteous, 
agreeable,  in  accordance  vdth  Q.gefal- 
ligy  falling  in  with  the  feelings  of  another, 
complaisant,  agreeable. 

The  original  image  is  snapping  with 
the  jaws  at  something ;  Schanshyhaunshy 
to  snap  or  snatch  at,  violently  to  lay  hold 
of — Jam.;  OFr.  hanchery  to  grasp  or 
snatcn  at  with  the  teeth. — Cot.  *  Men — 
havyng  on  her  shuldres  and  on  her  helmes 
sharp  pikes  that  if  the  olifaunt  wold 
oughte  henche  or  catch  hem  (posset  ap- 
prebendere),  the  pricks  shulde  let  hem.' 
— Trevisa  in  Way. 

Hcqpatio.     Gr.  i(irap,  i)iraro€»  the  liver. 

Heptarchy.  Gr.  Im-il,  seven,  and 
apxVf  principality. 

Her.    Adjective  of  OE.  hfiOy  she. 

Herald.  Fr.  hirauldy  hdraut ;  It 
araldo,  OHG.  haren^  to  shout  See 
Harrow. 

Herb.    Fr.  herbty  Lat  herba. 

Herd.  Goth,  hairday  on.  hjordy  G. 
hirdty  a  herd  or  flock  of  cattle ;  ON.  hirday 
to  keep,  preserve,  watch,  take  care  of; 
hirday  hirdingi^  Du.  herdery  Dan.  hyrdiy 
G.  hiri^  a  heia,  shepherd  ;  hirUny  to  tend 
cattle.  Fr.  hardiy  hourde^  the  village 
herd,  a  herd  of  deer. — Roouef.    Cot 

The  collection  of  cattle  ari ven  or  tended 
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by  a  keeper,  or  the  keeper  himself,  some- 
times take  their  designation  from  the  act 
of  driving,  as  Gr.  iiylX^,  a  herd,  from  ayw, 
to  drive,  aiid  in  E.  a  drove  of  cattle.  So 
from  }Az^,hailaniy  drive y  to  drive,  to  pas- 
ture cattle;  haitsdry  a  shepherd.  Now 
the  driving  of  cattle  is  vividly  repre- 
sented by  the  se  ting  on  of  dogs  and 
the  cries  used  in  exciting  them.  So 
from  hiss!  the  cry  to  a  dog,  we  have 
Pl.D.  hisseny  to  set  on  ;  de  schaop  hisseny 
to  collect  the  sheep  by  the  aid  of  a  dog. — 
Danneil.  In  Welsh  the  cries  herr!  hyrr  / 
representing  the  snarl  of  a  dog,  are  used 
in  hounding  him  on  to  flght,  whence 
hyrrio  (n.  hirra)y  to  set  on  a  dog,  and  ap- 
parently hyrddiOy  to  irritate,  to  impel,  to 
push,  to  drive. — Lewis.  Roquefort  gives 
houre!  as  a  cry  to  animate  a  dog,  ex- 

Slaining  Rouchi  hourder  un  chieUy  Fr. 
arer  un  chien  (Cot),  to  set  on  a  dog ; 
and  as  the  last  of  these  forms  seems  to 

five  rise  to  Fr.  harelUy  a  herd,  so  from 
arery  hourdery  W.  hyrrioy  hyrddio  may 
perhaps  be  explained  hareUy  nourdey  herd. 

Here.    See  He. 

-here.  -hes.  Lat^r^f^,  A<rj/,  to  stick. 
Adhere^  to  stick  to ;  Adhesivey  having  a 
tendency  to  stick  to ;  Cohere y  to  stick 
together. 

Hereditary.— Heritage.  Lat  haresy 
haredisy  an  heir,  Fr.  heritage. 

Heresy. — ^Heretic.  Gr.  aipi9<c  {fiipk^^ 
to  choose,  take),  a  choosing,  an  opinion, 
a  sect. 

Heriot.  AS.  here-geatay  vng-geaty  wig- 
geatwey  warlike  habiliments,  irom  here 
or  wigy  war,  and  geaiwey  apparatus. 

Hi  in  wig'geataumm 
Aldnim  nethdon. 

They  in  warlike  habiliments  ventured 
their  lives. — Beowulf. 

The  latter  part  of  the  word  is  identical 
with  Lith.  gdtawosy  ready ;  Walach.^^/a, 
ready,  complete ;  gatiy  to  prepare ;  gatirey 
apparatus. 

Hermit.  Gr.  ip^fiirirct  a  dweller  jn  the 
wilderness,  a  solitary,  from  ip^^oc*  waste, 
lonely.  Fin.  erdy  journey,  fishing  or  hunt- 
ing expedition  ;  erdmaa  (maa,  land, 
region),  distant  station,  desert,  unculti- 
vated place. 

Hero.  The  Gr.  ^pvc  may  probably  be 
the  equivalent  of  Lat.  vir.  The  primitive 
sense  seems  preserved  in  Fin.  urosy  adult 
male,  male  of  animals,  brave  man,  man 
exhibiting  the  manly  character  in  an 
eminent  de^e  ;  uro-teko  (teko  =  act), 
factum  heroicum. 

Heron. — Sgret.  The  as.  hragra  ex- 
hibits the  most  comprehensive  form  of 
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the  name,  whence,  on  the  one  hand,  G. 
reiger^  P1.D.  reier^  and  on  the  other  Sw. 
hdgr^  Dan.  haire.  The  augmentative 
termination  produces  It.  aghirone,  airone^ 
Fr.  egron  ( — Vocab.  de  Berri),  hairon^ 
herofty  in  contradistinction  to  aigretU^ 
egrette  (with  the  dim.  terminatioiv,  the 
small  heron  or  egret,  Fr.  heronceauy  a 
young  heron,  gives  E.  heronshaw. 

The  origin  of  the  name  is  probably 
the  harsh  cry  of  the  bird,  w,  cregyr,  a 
screamer,  a  heron  ;  creg^  hoarse. 

Herring.    Fr.  harengy  G.  haring. 

Hesitate.  Lat  hasitare^  freq.  from 
hcereoy  to  stick,  stick  fast 

Hetero-.  Gr.  frtpoc,  other,  as  in  hete- 
rodoxy of  another  (^^)  opinion  ;  hetero- 
geneouSy  of  another  (ycvoc)  kind. 

To  Hew.  ON.  Xoggvay  to  strike,  to 
cut ;  AS.  heawiariy  X^yxTnauweny  G.  haueny 
to  hew.  E.  diaL  hagy  to  hack.  See 
Haggle. 

Hex-.  Gr.  S|,  six;  hexagony  having 
six  (ywvia)  angles  ;  hexametery  having  six 
(jtirpov)  measures. 

Hey-day.— ^Hoity-toity,    g.  Heyda  I 

Heysa  i    exclamations    of  high   spirits, 

active  enjoyment    Hence  E.  hey-day y  the 

vigour  and  high  spirits  of  youth,  where 

the  spelling  is  probably  modified  under 

an  erroneous  impression  that  there   is 

something  in  the  meaning  of  the  word 

which  indicates  a  certain  period  of  life. 

At  your  age 
The  heyday  of  the  blood  is  tame,  it's  humble, 
And  waits  upon  the  judgment. 

In  the  same  way  Sw.  hojtay  to  shout, 
explains  E.  hoity  to  indulge  in  riotous  ana 
noisy  mirth —  Webster  ;  to  hite  up  and 
dowfiy  to  run  idle  about  the  country — 
Hal. ;  highty-tightyy  frolicsome,  thought- 
less. —  Thomson.  '  He  lives  at  home, 
and  sings  and  hnts  and  revels  among  his 
drunken  companions.' — B.  and  F.  Cot- 
erave  explains  estre  en  ses  goguesy  to  be 
frolic,  lusty,  all  a-hoity  in  a  merrv  mood. 
II  est  k  cheval,  he  is  set  on  cock-horse, 
he  is  all  a-hoighty  he  now  begins  to  flaunt 
it — Cot 

Hence  hoity-hoifyy  and  in  a  somewhat 
weaker  sense  heyday y  are  frequently  used 
as  exclamations  implying  that  the  person 
addressed  is  all  a-hoit,  in  an  excited  state, 
or  is  assuming  airs  unsuitable  to  his  posi- 
tion.    Hoity-toity !  Well  to  be  sure  ! 

We  have  in  this  exclamation  the  origin 
of  Fr.  haity  liveliness,  gladness ;  haitery 
to  cheer  up,  to  like  well  of,  dehaitery  to 
discourage,  to  be  ill  at  ease,  souhaitery  to 
wish  for,  which  has  given  much  trouble 
to  etymologists.    In   Pembrokeshire  to 
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hite  is  commonly  used  in  the  sense  of 
cheer  or  encourage. 

Hibernate.  Lat  hyetnsy  winter ;  hiher- 
nuSy  wintry  ;  hibemOy  to  pass  the  winter. 

Hicket—Hiccup. — ^Hicocmgh.  Du. 
hiky  hicksey  huckupy  Bret,  hiky  Fr.  hoquety 
OE.  snickupy  hiccup.  Du.  hikkeny  smk- 
keny  hickseny  OE.  yexy  to  sob.  All  direct 
representations  of  the  sound. 

Hide.  G.  hauty  Du.  huydy  ON.  huiy 
Lat.  cutisy  Gr.  vcvroct  skin  of  a  beast  ON. 
hvday  to  skin  a  beas^  to  give  a  hiding  or 
flogging. 

To  Hide.  To  conceal,  to  cover.  Du. 
hoedeny  huedeny  to  keep,  protect,  cover, 
w.  huddoy  to  cover,  shade,  darken.  N. 
hidey  the  lair  of  a  beast,  hide  seg  (of  a 
bear),  to  seek  covert;  ON.  hySSfomy  a 
bear  in  hybernation. 

Hide  of  Land.  As  much  as  could  be 
tilled  by  a  single  plough.  The  word  is 
still  used  as  a  measure  of  land  in  Nor- 
way. 

Hideous.  FrightfuL  OFr.  hidey  hisdiy 
hidoury  hisdoury  dread. 

Tel  hide  en  aet  telle  frfonr 
Caoir  se  latsse  de  paoor. 

Fab.  et  Contes,  z,  aS4- 
Kant  ele  vit  le  oors  sans  vie 
Hidor  ot  de  ce  qu'ele  vit — lb.  4,  324. 

La  forh  estoit  hisdouse  et  faiey  the 
forest  was  grisly  and  enchanted. — Diez. 
La  char  par  htdour  en  homme  fronist, 
flesh  in  man  quakes  for  dread.-- Bibles- 
worth. 

Two  derivations  are  suggested ;  first, 
from  Lat  hispidosusy  brisUy,  rough,  hs- 
f^doSy  hisdoSy  as  maU'SapiduSy  'Se^a^ms^ 
Fr.  mau'sade;  va^idusy  Fr.  fade.  This 
derivation  is  supported  by  OFr.  hispidiy 
which  is  explained  by  Roquefort,  sale, 
vilain,  degoutant,  hideux,  sufreux.  On 
the  o&er  hand  it  would  be  more  satisfac- 
tory if  an  origin  could  be  found  in  a  word 
signifying  dread  or  horror.  In  tlds  point 
of  view  we  have  Goth.  agiSy  oho.  agty  epy 
AS.  egey  fear,  dread;  OHG.  egieliy  egisOy 
AS.  egtstty  MHG.  egesey  eisey  horror;  OHGi 
egeliky  akislihy  MHG.  egelichy  egesUchy 
eislichy  Du.  heyselichy  heisigy  eyselidy 
eysigy  horrible  ;  meny  ijseny  to  shudder ; 
Da.  hasligy  horrible,  hideous  ;  Sw.  kisnoy 
to  shudder.  The  adoption  of  an  initial  k 
in  the  Du.  and  Scandinavian  forms  and 
in  Fr.  hisdeuxy  hideuxy  would  be  anal* 
ogous  to  the  course  in  G.  heischeny  MHG. 
heischen,  eischeny  from  OHO.  eiscSn,  to 
demand,  where  the  initial  h  appears  in 
the  course  of  the  13th  century. 

To  Hie.     AS.  higany  higioMy  to  en- 
deavour, to  hasten ;  higeHf  diligent   To 
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pant  is  explained  by  Richardson,  to  blow 
quickly  and  shortly,  and  consequently,  to 
fHirsue  eagerly,  to  desire  with  strong  emo- 
tion ;  and  our  present  word  affords  an- 
other example  of  the  same  train  of  thought. 
Du.  hiighen^  to  pant ;  Dan.  hige^  hive^ 
kU  efter  veirety  to  pant,  to  gasp  for 
breath  ;  hige^  to  pant  for,  to  covet  In 
the  same  way  the  Lat  aveo^  to  desire 
earnestly,  to  strive  for,  seems  connected 
with  Gr.  4«,  to  breathe.  Higan^  like  E. 
sigh^  is  a  direct  imitation ;  w.  igian^  to 
sigh,  to  sob. 

^dero-.  Gr.  i«p^,  sacred.  Hieroglyph- 
ics (yXv^,  to  engrave),  sacred  sculptures. 
Hierarchy y  sacred  governance. 

High. —Height,  as.  heah^  Goth. 
hauhsy  ON.  ha^  g.  hoch^  W.  uchel^  high. 

Higler.— To  Higgla  Higler^  one 
who  carries  about  provisions  vxt  sale. — 
Webster.  Hegier^  one  who  buys  provi- 
sions brought  up  out  of  the  country  in 
order  to  sell  them  again  by  retail — B. 
To  higgle^  to  chaffer,  to  be  nice  and 
tedious  in  making  a  bargain.— Webster. 
To  higgie  is  to  haggle  about  petty  mat- 
ters, and  if  higUr  and  higgie  stood  by 
themselves  we  should  without  hesitation 
r^ard  higf^  as  the  original  and  explain 
it  as  a  ouninutive  of  haggle.  But  the 
comparison  of  the  G.  correlatives  seems 
to  show  that  higgle  is  derived  from  higler 
rather  than  the  converse. 

Bav.  hugkier,  hugkner^  Swab,  hukler^ 
huker,  Du.  hoecker^  hucker^  Pl.D.  haker^ 
G.  hSke^  hdkevy  an  engrosser,  huckster, 
provision-dealer;  Westerwald  hiitschlery 
Nassau  hitzlery  one  who  carries  about 
meal  or  com  in  sacks  on  a  horse  for  sale. 
Swiss  hodelUy  hudeln^  to  traffic  in  com  ; 
kom-hudlery  an  engrosser,  regrater  of 
com,  com-broker.  Bav.  hbdeltiy  to  drive 
a  petty  trade;  hodl-pauemy  peasants 
going  to  load  salt,  who  bought  up  com 
on  their  route  and  carried  it  to  dispose  of 
at  their  market.  Alsace  hutseln  (West- 
erwJUd.  Idiot.},  Swab,  hocklen.  to  carry 
on  the  back ;  PLD.  huck-bak,  hukke-bak, 
pickaback.    See  Huckster. 

Higre.— Eager.—Aker.  Theconmio- 
tion  occasionally  made  in  certain  rivers 
by  the  meeting  of  the  tide  and  current  is 
known  by  the  foregoing  names.  Akyr  of 
the  sea  flowynge,  impetus  maris.— Pr. 
Pm.  Taylor  the  water  poet  describes 
the  phenomenon  on  the  coast  of  Lincoln- 
shire, 

— the  flood  nms  there  with  such  great  force. 
That  I  imagine  it  outnms  a  bone  ; 
And  with  a  head  some  four  foot  high  that  xores, 
It  on  the  sodaine  swells  and  beats  the  shores  ;— 
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It  hath  lesse  mercy  than  beare,  wolfe,  or  tyger, 
And  in  those  countries  is  called  the  hyger. 

Taylor  in  Nares. 

Any  sudden  inundation  of  the  sea  is 
called  an  e^or^  at  Howden  in  Yorkshire., 
— Kennet  m  Hal.  From  ON.  ^gir^  the 
god  of  the  sea,  then  used  for  the  sea 
itself,  ^gja^  to  frighten ;  cegir^  terrifier ; 
cegiligrt  terrible. 

Hilarity.  The  root  of  Lat.  hilaris^ 
cheerful,  seems  preserved  in  Fin.  hilaan^ 
hillata^  ludibundus  strepo,  laetus  tumul- 
tuo ;  hilastaay  strepens  ludo  ut  pueri ; 
hilausy  strepitus  lusorius. 

Hill.  Du.  heuvely  hovely  G.  hugely  hilL 
PLD.  huUy  gras'hully  a  mound,  tuft  of 
grass  growing  more  luxuriant  than  the 
rest. — ^Brem.  Wtb.  Du.  hobbel,  a  rising,, 
unevenness  in  the  ground. — Danneil.  It 
would  seem  that  the  radical  notion  is 
what  is  heaved  up.  Fris.  Hovel^  hoevel, 
a  tumour,  hunch  in  the  back. — KiL 

Hilt.  ON.  hjalty  the  guard  of  a  sword 
at  each  end  of  the  han(&e ;  fremra  hjal- 
tity  the  guard  or  cross-bsur  which  pro- 
tected the  hand,  and  e/ra  hjaltity  the 
knob  or  pummel  which  prevented  the 
sword  from  beine  dragged  out  of  the 
hand ;  hjolt  (plur!;,  the  two  together  or 
entire  handle.  Htlty  garde  de  Wp^e. — 
Sherwood.  Du.  hilUy  hiltey  holtey  holde 
(KiL),  OG.  helsay  hilize,  hUltZy  holes  (Dief. 
Sup.  in  V.  capulus).  Boh.  gjlce^  hilt ;  It« 
ehay  elsoy  guard  of  a  sword. 

Hind.  I.  ON.  hindy  a  female  deer.  G. 
hindcy  hindinn. 

Hind.  2.— Beliind.— Hinder,  g.  hin- 
teriy  hintery  behind.  The  structure  of  his 
own  body  constitutes  the  ultimate  stand- 
ard of  position  to  every  individual,  and 
thus  the  different  members  of  our  bodily 
frame  might  be  expected  to  supply  the 
figures  by  which  the  relations  of  place 
are  expressed.  In  E.  accordingly  we 
make*  use  of  the  head,  foot,  face,  hand, 
side,  back,  in  expressing  those  relations. 
The  oblique  cases  of  Fin.  korway  the 
ear,  or  pda,  the  head,  are  used  adverh^ally 
to  express  the  relations  of  beside  or  above. 
In  like  manner  from  hdnUty  Esthon.  hdndy . 
the  tail,  are  formed  expressions  connected 
with  the  idea  of  what  is  behind ;  Fin. 
hdnnittddy  to  follow ;  hdntyriy  a  follower ;. 
hdnndssdy  behind  ;  Esthon.  hdnndlistey 
from  behind,  reversed.  Hence  we  may' 
explain  behind  as  signifying  at  the  tail  or 
back  of.  The  hinder  end  is  the  end  at 
the  tail  of.  To  hinder  is  to  put  one  back- 
wards. So  from  Galla  duhoy  tail,  duba^ 
behind,  after,  in  time  or  space. 

Hind.  5.— Hine.   A  servant,  husband*' 
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man,  peasant.  AS.  kina^  kine  (for  higna, 
higne),  a  domestic  ;  kine-ealdor^  the  good- 
man  of  the  house ;  hine-man^  a  farmer, 
hignafcBder^  patexfamilias.  The  word 
properly  signifies  member  of  a  family,  in 
which  sense  the  Sw.  hjun  is  used  at  the 
present  day.  De  dro  fyra  kjon  i  hush&t" 
let,  they  are  four  persons  in  household. 
Tjenstehjon,  man  or  maid  servant;  or- 
beds'hjon,  labourer.  Hence  elliptically  E. 
hine,  a  domestic  labourer,  on.  hion, 
family ;  N.  hjon,  married  pair.  Compare 
TjaX,  famulus  vnth/amtlta. 

From  AS.  Atge,  Aiwa,  family ;  kiwen, 
servants.    See  Hive. 

Hind-berry.  G.  him-beere,  the  rasp- 
berry. As  the  name  of  hart-berry,  as. 
heort'berZy  now  corrupted  to  wkortle- 
berry,  whorts  or  hurts,  was  given  to  what 
is  otherwise  called  the  bilberry,  the  rasp- 
berry was  named  after  the  female  of  the 
same  animal,  or  hineL 

Hin^.  The  hooks  on  which  the  door 
is  hung,  OE.  hing,  to  hang.  Du.  henghen, 
to  hang  ;  henghe,  henghene,  hook,  huidle, 
hinge. — KiL 

Hint.— Inkling.  The  meaning  of 
both  these  words  is  a  rumour  or  a  whisper 
of  some  intelligence.  Parallel  with  E. 
hum,  representmg  a  murmuring  sound, 
the  ON.  has  uma  (without  the  initial  It), 
to  resound  ;  ymia  {umilt),  to  whizz,  whis- 
tle ;  ymta,  to  whisper  or  rumour.  Hann 
ymti  d  thvi,  suspicionem  dedit,  he  gave 
a  hint,  an  inkling  of  it.  Ymtr,  rumour 
evulgatus,  a  hint.  Dan.  ymte,  to  whisper, 
talk  softly,  secretly  of.  Sw.  hafva  hum 
om  ndgot,  to  have  an  inkling  or  a  hint  of 
something.  For  the  change  from  ymte  to 
hint  compare  emmet,  ant. 

Inkling  is  from  a  frequentative  form  of 
the  same  root,  ON.  uml,  Dan.  ymmel, 
murmur,  ymple,  to  whisper,  to  rumour — 
Molbech,  whence  E.  inkling,  by  a  change 
analogous  to  that  which  holds  between  G. 
sum^  zxiA  E.  sink  J  G.  schriimffen  and  E. 
shrink. 

Hip.  G.  hiifte,  Du.  heupe,  the  hip, 
flank,  thigh.  N.  hupp,  the  flank.  Sc. 
hips,  the  buttocks. 

Hip.— Hep.  The  fruit  of  the  rose.  N. 
hfupa,  kjupay  Sw.  hjupon,  Dan.  hybe,  AS. 
hiop. 

Hippopotamus.  Gr.  cinroir6rafMC ; 
Xinroc,  a  horse,  and  w^ragtoQ,  river. 

ffire.  AS.  hyre,  Du.  huur,  G.  heuer, 
W.  hiir,  wages,  payment  for  service. 

To  Hiss.  Niss,  whizz,  fizz,  are  imita- 
tions of  the  sound  represented.  E.  dial, 
to  tiss,  to  hiss.  Piedm.  issi^  sissi^  to  hiss 
on  a  dog. 
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Hist  1— Wlust  I->Hnsh  I  An  inter- 
jection demanding  silence  and  attention. 
A  person  in  a  savage  state  of  society  ap- 
prehending nocturnal  danger  would  have 
nis  attention  on  the  stretch  to  catch  the 
faint  rustling  sounds  made  by  the  most 
cautious  approach  of  an  enemy.  Hence 
in  order  to  mtimate  to  his  own  friends  his 
desire  for  silence  and  attention  he  would 
imitate  the  sounds  for  which  he  is  on  the 
watch,  by  such  forms  as  j/  /  hist  /  whist  I 
representing  the  sounds  made  by  move- 
ment of  any  kind,  whisper,  mutter ;  w. 
ust,  hist,  or  hust,  silence. 

Ljit  her  yelp  on,  be  you  as  calm  *s  a  moose. 
Nor  lat  your  wkiskt  be  heard  into  the  bouse. 

Fet^gnson  in  Jam. 

w.  hust,  a  low  buzzing  noise  ;  husting,  a 
whisper,  mutter ;  ust,  a  hist  or  hush,  a 
silence.  '  After  janglinge  wordes  cometh 
huiste,  peace  and  be  stille' — Chaucer. 
It.  zitto,  a  slight  sound ;  nan  fare  un 
zitto,  not  to  let  a  whist  be  heard  ;  zUto  t 
hush  !  Pieiim.  sissi,  E.  dial  Hss,  to  hiss ; 
Du.  sus  i  tusi  hush !  sus,  silence.  Dan. 
tys  /  hush !  tysse,  to  hush,  to  silence. 

History.  Gr.  ieropia ;  <<rrMp,  one  know- 
ing, fully^  acc[uainted,  from  I^v^  I  know. 

Histrionic.  Lat.  histrio,  a  stage- 
player. 

To  Hit.  ON.  hitta,  to  light  on,  to  find. 
Their  hittuz  d  vegincm,  tibey  met  in  the 
way.  Compare  F r.  trouver,  to  find,  with 
G.  treffen,  to  hit  Bav.  hutzen,  to  strike. 
Die  hock  hutzen  an  einander,  butt  against 
each  other.    lUyr.  hitati,  to  cast,  throw. 

Hitoh.— Hotch.  Hitch,  motion  by  a 
jerk  ;  also  a  loop.  To  hatch,  to  move  the 
body  by  sudden  jerks. — Janu  Hotchin 
and  lauchin,  Swiss  gehotzelt  seyn,  laugh- 
ing till  one  shakes.  Bav.  hutschen.  to 
rock,  to  hitch  oneself  along  like  children 
on  their  rumps.  Du.  hutsen,  hutselen^  to 
shake,  to  jumble.  Fr.  hocher,  to  shake. 
Swiss  hotschen,  to  hiccup;  haschen,  to 
knock  ;  hatteren,hotzen,  hotzeln,  hotzem, 
to  shake,  to  jog,  iolt  Bav.  HoU  t  hotti 
syllables  by  which  is  expressed  the  trot  of 
a  horse  or  the  jogging  movement  of  his 
rider.    Hotteln,  to  jolt 

HithSL    AS.  hyth,  a  port,  haven. 

Hither.    See  He. 

Hive.  Goth,  heiv^  ON*  hiu^  familyt 
household ;  hion  (pi.),  family,  husband 
and  wife.  AS.  hige,  higo,  hiwa^  a  house- 
hold, family ;  Mner-kive,  a  henVnest. 
Hence  a  hive  of  bees,  the  swarm  which 
constitutes  one  family  or  household.  Du. 
houwen,  houden,  houweUdten,  kijUcken^ 
to  marry.  AS.  hiwraden^  a  family,  G. 
heurathi  marrtage. 


HO 

Ho. — ^Hoa.^^Wlioa.  A  cry  to  stop 
horses.  Hence  to  ho^  to  stop,  to  cease. 
Fr.  kOy  inteijection  to  impose  silence  -or 
stop  an  action. — Roquef. 

0  my  dere  moder,  of  thy  wepjmg  ho, 

1  you  besdk  do  not,  do  not  so. — D.  V. 

And  at  a  stert  he  was  betwixt  hem  two, 
And  pulled  out  a  sword  and  cried,  Hot 
No  more,  up  peine  of  lesin^  of  your  hed. 

Chauoer. 

Out  of  all  koy  beyond  all  restraint. 
Hoaming  sea.    A  foaming  sea. 

Veni,  What  a  sea  comes  in ! 
Mast»   It  is  a  koaming  sea.    We  shall  have 
foul  weather. — Diyden,  Tempest  in  R. 

Much  of  the  French  that  has  passed  into 
English  belongs  to  the  Walloon  or  Bur- 
pundjan  dialect,  where  an  initial  s  or  sch 
is  generally  replaced  by  an  A.  Thus 
Wsu.  hauder  is  the  Fr.  ichatider^  E.  scald; 
WaL  houUy  Yt,  escauter^  E.  scout;  Wal. 
kouvion^  Fr.  escouinllon^  a  clout  In  the 
same  way  the  G.  scAaum,  Fr.  escume,  cor- 
responds to  WaL  Aoum/y  to  scum  the  pot ; 
AoumrcsSf  a  scummer— Remade,  leaving 
no  doubt  that  zhoamzngsit^.  is  a  foaming 
sea,  although  we  do  not  apply  the  term 
scum  to  that  element  G.  see-schaum^  the 
foam  of  the  sea. 

Hoard,  i.  Goth,  husd^  treasure,  OHG. 
hortf  AS.  hordy  treasure  ;  breost-hord,  the 
soul,  the  treasure  of  the  breast ;  Swiss 
hord-reichy  very  rich. 

2.  A  hoarding  is  a  fence  of  boards. 
Probably  from  Fris.  schardinfCy  separa- 
tion, by  the  same  change  which  is  seen 
in  WsdL  hdrd^  from  on.  skard,  Du. 
sckaerdty  a  breach,  separation,  fragment 
'Alle  sckardinge^  dat  is  schedinee  tus- 
chen  den  huisem  und  tuinen  sail  men 
maeken  van  plancken.'  All  divisions  be- 
tween houses  and  gardens  shall  be  made 
of  planks. — Ost  Fns.  Landrecht  in  Brem. 
Wtb.  in  V.  scherung.    See  Hoamine. 

Hoarse,  as.  and  on.  hdsy  G.  heisery 
Du.  heeschy  O  Flanders  heerschy  hoarse. 
HooSy  haorsey  raucus. — Pr.  Pm.  B.  dial 
koo9€^  a  difficult  breathing  in  cattle ; 
hoaMedy  hoarse. — HaL  N.  hasa^  to  pant, 
breathe  hard,  to  wheeze. 

Hoary,  as.  har^  hoary.  ON.  hctra^  a 
mattress,  gray  hair ;  Fr.  hairey  a  hair 
shirt ;  ON.  hgrdvy  comatus,  haired,  also 
my-haired,  hoary  ;  at  harasty  to  become 
hoary  ;  karulangTy  having  long  hair ; 
haru'kall  (kally  ^d  man),  a  gray-haired 
man. 

The  sense  of  hoary  then  would  seem  fo 
arise  from  a  singular  ellipse. 

*  A>ax  as.  kuscy  hoscy  OS.  hosky  OE. 
kuXf  sarcasm,  taunt,  jeer.     When  the 
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Romans  demanded  tribute  of  Arthur  he 
sent  them  instead  the  body  of  their  king 
on  a  rich  bier,  'and  grette  Rom-weres 
alle  mid  graven  huxcy  and  said  that  he 
had  sent  them  the  tribute  of  the  land. — 
Layamon  iii. 

Hob. — ^Hobble.  The  image  originally 
represented  is  action  by  a  succession  of 
efforts,  as  Sc.  habbUy  to  stammer  or  stut- 
ter ;  E.  hobbUy  to  limp,  to  move  unevenly 
by  broken  efforts ;  hoby  a  false  step,  an 
error. — Hal.  Du.  hobbelcHy  to  stammer, 
to  jolt,  to  rock  as  a  boat ;  Bav.  hofipeleUy 
hopperHy  hoppeuy  to  jog  up  and  down,  as 
a  bad  rider  on  a  trotting  horse.  The  ex- 
pression is  then  transferred  to  what  pro- 
duces a  hobbling  motion,  Du.  hobbeligy 
E.  dial,  hobbfyy  rough,  uneven;  hobbles^ 
rough  stones  ;  hob  or  huby  a  projection. 
The  hob  of  a  fire-place  is  the  raised  stone 
on  either  side  of  the  hearth  between 
which  the  embers  were  confined.  Huby 
the  projecting  nave  of  a  wheel,  a  thick 
square  sod,  an  obstruction  of  anything, 
the  mark  to  be  thrown  at  at  quoits,  the 
hilt  of  a  weapon. — Hal. 

In  another  direction  the  sense  of  a  jolt- 
ing, clumsy  gait  suggests  the  idea  of 
clumping  shoes,  or  of  the  clown  who 
walks  with  such  a  gait.  Thus  hobnails 
are  the  nails  set  in  the  thick  soles  of  a 
country  shoe,  thence  transferred  to  the 
nails  of  a  horseshoe  ;  hob-pricky  a  wooden 
peg  driven  into  the  heels  of  shoes. — Hal. 
Hoby  hob-clunchy  a  country  clown. — Hal. 
A  hob  or  clown,  piedg^s.  —  Sherwood. 
Hob^Foblifty  a  clownish  goblin,  a  goblin 
who  does  laborious  work,  where  the  first 
syllable  is  commonly  taken  as  the  short 
for  Halbert  or  Robert 

Hobbedehoy.  A  youth  not  yet  come 
to  man's  estate,  otherwise  written  hob- 
bityhoy^  hobbledehoy.  Perhaps  considered 
as  a  young  cock.  GakerdiruEy  the  cry  of 
the  cock. — Dialect  of  Henneberg  in  Fran- 
conia.    Deutsch.  Mundart  iii.  407. 

To  Hobble  or  Hopple  horses.  See 
Hamper. 

Hobby.— Hobby-horse.  The  horse 
is  commonly  named  in  children's  lan- 
guage from  the  cries  used  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  animal.  Thus  in  E.  the  cry 
with  which  we  are  most  familiar  \%  gee  f 
to  make  a  horse  go,  and  the  nursery 
name  for  a  horse  is  geegee.  In  Germany 
holt  is  the  cry  to  make  a  horse  turn  to 
the  right  (or  generally  to  urge  it  to  exer- 
tion), ho  to  the  left,  and  the  horse  is  called 
hotte-pard  (Danneil),  huttjen-ho-peerd 
(Holstein.  Idiot),  hottihuh  (Stalder),  as  in 
Craven  highly y  from  the  cry  halt  i    In 
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Finland  humma,  the  cry  to  stop  or  back 
a  horse,  is  used  in  nursery  laneuage  for 
the  horse  itself.  The  cry  to  back  a  horse 
is  in  Westerwald  kid//  whence  Acu/ty  to 
o  backwards.  Devonshire  haapi  or 
aap back/  Dan.  dial  kofpe  dig/  back  ! 
From  the  cry  thus  used  in  stopping  a 
horse  are  formed  Craven  koupy^  Fris. 
koppe^  a  horse  in  nursery  language — 
Outzen  ;  Holstein  kiippe-peerd/un^  and  E. 
hobby-korsty  a  child's  wooden  horse.  It 
is  apparently  from  this  source  that  we 
must  ejmlain  Esthon.  kobbo^  kobben^  Lap. 
kdpost  Gt,  iiriroc,  a  horse,  G.  koppe^  a 
mare,  Fr.  kobin^  E.  kobby^  a  little  ambling 
horse,  and  kobelers^  kobiners^  the  light 
horsemen  mounted  on  such  horses. 

Hook.— Hough.  Hocky  the  joint  of  a 
horse's  leg  from  the  knee  to  the  fetlock ; 
/lougky  the  back  of  the  knee.  AS.  kok^ 
the  heel,  ham  (calx,  poples,  suffrago), 
kok-foty  kok'Spor^  heel,  kon-scanc^  the  Teg, 
kok'sin,  the  ham-string,  sinew  of  the 
knee.  G.  kakse^  kaxe^  the  knuckle  or 
foot-joint  of  the  hind  leg  in  horses,  &c. 
— Kuttn.  To  kockt  ^^£^  hockle^  kox, 
to  cut  the  hamstring.  To  kox  is  also  to 
scrape  the  heels  and  knock  the  ancles  in 
walking. — HaL 

The  radical  si^ification  is  probably 
the  member  used  m  kicking ;  kok-sin,  the 
sinew  exerted  in  kicking.  To  hocky  to 
Iqck  (Lincolnshire).— Latham.  O.kdcken^ 
to  dig,  break  with  a  pick,  peck  like  a 
bird ;  kacke^  the  heeL 

HocuA-pocuB.  Hocus-pocus  TDu.  ko- 
kus'bokus — Halma;  Fr.  kvccus-iocus)  is 
the  gibberish  repeated  by  the  juggler  all 
over  Europe  when  he  performs  his  tricks. 
It  has  been  supposed  that  they  are  a  jeer 
at  the  sacramental  words  koc  est  corpus^ 
but  it  is  most  improbable  that  the  juggler 
(whose  interest  it  is  to  please  everylx>dy) 
should  have  made  his  performances  the 
vehicle  of  a  flagrant  outrage  on  Catholic 
feeline. 

Peraaps  the  rigmarole  may  have  arisen 
from  PoL  kuk,  puk,  noise,  bustle,  clatter. 
NarobU  ku/ia-puka^  to  raise  a  bustle. 

Hod.  A  tray  for  carrying  mortar ;  a 
coal-scuttle.  Fr.  kotte^  a  scuttle,  dosser, 
basket  to  carry  on  the  back — Cot.,  G. 
kotUy  a  dorser  in  which  grapes  are 
gathered. 

Perhaps  the  radical  idea  may  be  shown 
in  Sc.  koty  a  small  heap  of  any  kind  ;  a 
kot  of  mucky  as  much  dung  as  is  kodded 
or  jogged  down  in  one  place.  Huddely  a 
heap ;  to  kudy  to  collect  into  heaps. — 
Hal.  The  kod  is  then  the  basket  in 
which  a  hot  of  dung  or  of  mortar  is  car- 
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ried.    Sc.  huty  a  square  basket  used  in 
carrying  out  dung  to  the  field,  of  which 
the  bottom  is  opened  to  let  the  contents 
fall  out— Jam. 
To  Hoo.    To  jog. 

Here  fiumers,  gash  in  riding  gnuth, 
Gaed  hoddin  by  their  fellows.— l^inis. 

To  /loddlcy  to  waddle.— Jam.  To  kodge, 
to  ride  gently.— Hal.  ^slv,  kott  /  kott ! 
sound  by  which  they  express  the  jogging 
of  a  trotting  horse  or  of  his  rider.  See 
Halt 
Hoddipeak. 

What  ye  bndn-sidc  fools,  ye  koddy-feaks,  je 
doddy-poules. — I  la timer  in  Nares. 

They  count  peace  to  be  the  cause  of  kUeness, 
and  that  it  maketh  men  hodipiku  and  oowaids. 
— Christopherson,  1554.    Ibid. 

Du.  koddebeky  kobbelbeky  siammelbek 
{pec  pour  boucke-~'D\z\^  du  bas  Lang.),  a 
stanunerer.  As  kobbelen  is  to  stammer, 
as  well  as  to  jolt  or  jog,  and  the  senses  of 
broken  speech  and  broken  impulsive 
movement  are  conmionly  united,  it  is 
only  in  accordance  with  the  general 
analogy  that  the  element  hody  which  has 
just  been  seen  in  the  sense  oijogy  should 
signify  stammer  in  the  campoii»l  kodde- 
bek, 

*  Hodgepodge.— -Hotchpot.  Hodge- 
podge or  kotck  potch  has  the  appearance 
of  a  native  term  significant  of  a  mash,  the 
materials  of  which  have  lost  their  original 
form  in  the  pasty  consistency  of  the  mass. 

He  thrusteth  them  in  together,  making  of  them 
an  hocht-fache,  all  contraxye  to  the  wholesome 
docdyne  of  Saynt  Faule. — Bale  in  R. 

In  these  rhyming  forms  we  should  look 
for  the  root  of  the  expression  to  the 
second  element.  We  find  accordingly  £. 
^\a\,pudgeyPodgey  a  puddle  ;  Ki,patscheny 
pantsctuHy  Swab,  batschetiy  Hesse  batscheity 
to  dabble  in  the  wet,  to  splash,  to  tramp 
in  mud  and  melting  snow  ;  batsck-wetiery 
or  katscke-batscky  doshy  weather  of  rain 
and  melting  snow ;  G.  patsck^  puddle, 
mud  ;  pantscky  a  mixture  of  liquors,  a 
mash ;  Banff,  potcky  a  puddle,  a  disor- 
dered condition  of  affairs ;  to  potcky  to 
trample  into  mud,  to  walk  through  water 
or  mud  in  a  dirty  manner,  to  work  in  a 
liquid  or  semilicjuid  in  a  dirty  manner. 
The  reduplicative  kotchpotck  conveys 
the  idea  of  continued  potckingy  of  a 
thorougb/^/^^.  Bav.  ketscke petscky  haws 
boiled  with  sugar  to  a  pap. 

The  reduplicative  form  of  the  word  is 
lost  in  Fr.  kockepoty  a  gallimaufrey,  a 
confused  mass  of  many  things  jumbled 
together.  —  Cot  Here  then,  as  in  Du. 
kutsepoty  a  haricot  or  stew  of  chopped 
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meat  and  vegetables,  the  word  seems  to 

be  borrowed,  and  from  Fr.  again  to  have 

come  back  to  us  in  the  shape  of  hotchpot 

Hotchepotte^    tripotaige  ;    hotchepotte  of 

many  meates,  haricot — Palsgr. 

Ye  ban  cast  alle  hir  wordes  in  an  kotckepot, 

Chaucer. 

In  legal  phrase  a  child  is  said  to  bring 
his  special  property  into  hotchpot  when 
he  mixes  it  up  with  the  common  inherit- 
ance and  takes  share  and  share  with  the 
other  children. 

Hoe.  Fr.  houe^  hoe,  or,  as  it  was  spelt 
by  Evelyn,  haugh.  Fr.  h<m€r^  to  dig  up, 
break  up  ground  with  a  hoe.  Du.  hou- 
wer^  a  pick  or  hoe,  from  houwen,  to  hew, 
to  hack. 

Hoff.  Bret  hodh^  how^h^  swine,  from 
hou<fha^  to  grunt.  So  Lap.  snorkeset^  to 
grunt ;  stiorke^  a  pig ;  Fin.  naskia^  to 
make  a  noise  like  pigs  in  eating  ^G. 
schmaiMen) ;  naskiy  a  call  for  pigs,  a  pi^. 
'  In  driving  or  anv  way  persuading  this 
obstinate  race,  we  have  no  other  impera- 
tive than  hooe,  hooe^  in  a  deep  nasal,  gut- 
tural tone  appropriately  compounded  of 
a  groan  and  a  grunt' — Moor,  Suffolk 
Words,  in  v.  sus.  sus.  It  is  remarkable 
that  these  latter  syllables  are  used  in  call- 
ing pigs  to  their  swill,  agreeing  with  Lat 
sus^  while  the  old  cry,  mentioned  by 
Latimer,  oipur^pury  puts  us  in  mind  of 
parens ;  OV\purka,  a  sow. 

Hog.  — HoggeL  -^HoggreL^Hog- 
get. — ^Hoggaster.  A  young  sheep  of 
the  second  year.  Devonshire,  Hog-colt^ 
a  yearling  colt.  Du.  hokkeling,  a  heifer, 
beast  of  one  year  old.  From  being  fed  in 
the  hok  or  pen.  Honde-hoky  a  dog  ken- 
nel ;  schaapen-hoky  a  sheep  cote. 

Hogging.  Sand  sifted  from  the  gravel 
to  be  bud  on  roads.  From  the  jogging 
motion  of  the  sieve,  on.  hagga^  to  move, 
to  jog. 

Hogshead.  A  measure  for  liquids. 
Du.  ochshoody  oghshoody  Sw.  oxhufumd, 

Hoiden.  A  nunpant,  ill-bred,  clown- 
ish wench. — B.  But  it  was  not  confined 
to  the  female  sex.  Another  form  of 
heathen^  Du.  heyden^  homo  agp^estis  et 
incultus ;  heydensch^  agrestis,  incnltus, 
pa^nus. — Kit. 

ToHoiee.  —  Hoist.  Fr.  hisser^  Sw. 
hissa^  Dan.  heise^  to  hoist,  distinct  from 
Fr.  haussiVy  It.  alsarty  E.  halse  or  hawse^ 
to  raise,  from  Lat  alius. 

The  origin  of  ^ijj^rmaybe  a  repre- 
sentation of  the  heavy  breath  accompany- 
ing a  violent  tug  at  a  rope.  Lang,  isso  I 
cry  of  men  pushing  or  pulling  at  a  heav}' 
load.    Anen  toutes  /  isso  /    All  at  once  ! 
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Pull ! — Diet.  Castr.  But  as  the  cry  is 
used  for  the  purpose  of  animating  each 
other  to  the  work,  it  may  be  one  of  the 
numerous  derivatives  from  the  figure  of 
setting  on  a  dog.  Bret,  issa^  or  hissoy  to 
set  on,  to  push,  and,  in  nautical  language, 
to  hoist — Diet  Lang 

Hold.^HaU.  The  hold  of  a  ship,  the 
hollow  part,  from  Du.  holte^  abstract  of 
holy  hollow,  as  truth  of  true.  Net  holy 
de  holte  vtp^t  schipy  the  hollow  space,  the 
whole  curvature  of  the  ship. — Pfere  Marin. 
Accident  has  in  E.  appropriated  hold  to 
the  inside,  hull  to  the  outside  aspect  of 
the  body.  Sc.  hoWy  hollow,  the  hold  of  a 
ship. 

The  hate  fyre  consumes  fest  the  ham, 
Ou^  all  the  schip  discendis  the  pereUus  kyir. 

D.  V. 

To  Hold.  AS.  healdatty  Sw.  hdlldy  to 
keep,  observe,  hold.  ON.  hallay  guard, 
custody,  support,  opinion.  Du.  houdetiy 
G.  haltetiy  to  keep,  preserve,  observe.  See 
Behold. 

Hole.— Hollow.  Du.  holy  G.  hohiy 
hollow ;  hbhUy  Du.  holy  a  cave,  den,  hole  ; 
holU  stemnUy  a  hollow  voice,  vox  fusca, 
non  clara — Kil. 

From  the  dull  sound  of  hollow  things. 
Fin.  hollatay  holistay  cavum  sonum  edo, 
to  give  a  hollow  sound  ;  wesi  holaay  aqua 
cum  sono  et  copiose  fluit ;  wdki  holaay 
the  crowd  murmurs.  Hollastaay  to  mur- 
mur; hollottaay  to  speak  confusedly; 
holinay  a  hollow  sound,  confused  mur- 
mur, noise  of  waves  or  of  people  talking ; 
holo^  anything  hollow ;  kolo^uUy  a  hoi* 
low  tree. 

Holiday.    See  Holy. 

Holly.  AS.  holegHy  OE.  holletiy  w.  celyn. 

Hollyhook.      Rose    d'outremer,   the 

earden  mallows,  called  hocks  and  holly* 

hocks, — Cot    w.  hocysy  AS.  hoCy  mallows. 

The  hollyhock  was  doubtless  so  called 

from  being  brought  from  the  Holy  Land, 

where  it  is  indigenous. 

He  leaped  across  the  div  bed  of  the  winter 
torrent,  and  soon  returned  in  triumph  with  a 
large  bright  trophy  of  pink  holfykoeks, — Domestic 
Life  in  ralestine,  333. 

Holm.  An  island;  a  hill  or  fenny 
ground  encompassed  with  brooks — B.  ; 
deposit  of  soil  at  the  confluence  of  rivers. 
— HaL  N.  holniy  a  small  island  ;  a  spot 
distinguished  from  the  surrounding  land, 
bit  of  grass  among  com  ;  separate  bit  of 
ptasture.  Du.  holtHy  a  mount,  sand-bank, 
river  island.  AS.  holnty  water,  sea  ;  holm- 
eertty  an  ocean-house,  ship.  Holmas  dalde 
Waldend  urCy  Our  Lord  divided  the 
waters. 
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Holocaturt.  Gr.  oKSwwrov;  8Xi»c,  the 
whole,  and  Koiut,  to  bum  (in  sacrifice). 

Hologrraph.  Gr.  oXoypaflM,  to  write 
all  in  one  hand  ;  8Xoc,  entire,  whole. 

Holster.  Now  confined  to  a  case  for 
pistols.  Du.  holster^  a  case  for  pistols, 
soldier's  knapsack.  AS.  heolster^  a  den, 
cave,  hiding-place,  from  helan,  to  cover, 
as  ON.  blomstr^  a  flower,  from  bloma^  to 
bloom.  He  sette  theostra  heolstur;  posuit 
tenebras  latibulum  suum. 

I  wol  herborowe  roe 

There  I  hope  to  kulstered  be, 

And  certainly  sickerest  hyding 

Is  under  humblest  clothing. — R.  R.  6x45. 

Holy.  ON.  heilagr;  G.  heilig^  Du. 
heyliz.  From  G.  heily  Du.  heyl^  health. 
See  HaiL 

Holiday^  Du.  heyligh-dagh^  a  day  to 
be  kept  sacred,  unpolluted  bv  work. 

Homagre.  The  acknowledgment  of 
the  tenant  under  the  feudal  law  that  he 
was  his  Lord's  many  in  the  terms, '  Deve- 
nio  vester  homo*  Thence  applied  to  any 
tribute  of  respect  to  a  superior. 

Home.    See  Hamlet. 

Homicide.  Lat  homicidaj  homo,  and 
ccedoy  to  slay. 

Homily.  Gr.  6^ia,  the  act  of  inter- 
course with  one,  conversation,  discourse ; 
from  S/iiXoc,  an  assembly. 

Homo-.  Homceo-.  Gr.  6/t^,  common, 
joint,  agreed ;  S/umoc,  like,  resembling. 
Homogeneous,  Homologous,  &c. 

Hone.  A  fine  kind  of  whetstone,  N. 
hein,  hein-bryni,  Sw.  dial  hjon,  a  hone. 
w.  hogi,  to  incite,  set  on,  to  sharpen ; 
hogaUfiy  hogfaen,  a  whetstone.  Fin.  hioa, 
hiowa,  to  sharpen  ;  hiwua,  to  be  rubbed, 
worn,  polished. 

Honest.  Lat.  honestus,  from  honos, 
honour,  respect. 

Honey.    Du.  G.  honig\  on.  hunang. 

Honour. — ^HonouralMe.  Lat.  honor, 
honorabilis. 

Hood.  A  covering  for  the  head.  PLD. 
hoden,  hoen,  G.  hiithen,  to  keep,  guard  ; 
P1.D.  hode,  G.  huth,  guard,  keeping; 
PLD.  hood,  G.  hut,  a  covering  for  the 
upper  part  of  a  thing,  a  hat.  Finger-hut, 
a  thimble  ;  Ucht-hut,  an  extinguisher. 
PLD.  hodjen,  hbtjen,  a  hood.  Du.  hoeden, 
to  keep,  cover,  protect ;  hoed,  hat,  hood. 

-hood.  on.  heUtr,  manner,  custom ; 
hdtta,  to  use,  to  be  wont.  Bav.  hait,  the 
condition  of  a  thing ;  von  junger  hait 
auf,  from  youth  or  youth-head  up.  Le- 
diger  hait,  unmarried  state.  OHG.  heit, 
person,  manner.  Alio  thrio  heiti,  aU 
three  persons.  Zi  niheineru  heiti,  in  no 
wise.    AS.  had,  person,  sex,  habit,  state, 
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orders.  Thu  ne  besceawast  nones  mannes 
had,  regardest  no  man's  person  or  condi- 
tion. Had  oferhogedon  halgan  lifes,  de- 
spised a  state  of  holy  life. — Caedmon. 
Butan  halgum  hadum,  out  of  holy  orders. 

Hoofl     Du,  hoef,  Dan.  hov. 

Hook.  Du.  hoeck,  haeck,  Pl.D.  hake, 
PoL  and  Boh.  hak,  a  hook.  Related  to 
Gr.  ayrocy  ItywKo^,  dytcvpa,  iLytMv,  bend, 
hook,  iyttoQ,  bend,  hook,  and  Lat.  uncus, 
crooked,  angulus,  a  hook,  comer. 

Hoop.  Du.  hoep,  hoepel,  ring,  hoop. 
Hoepeelken,  a  bunch  of  flowers.  Hoop,  a 
heap,  crowd,  globe.  Swiss  hup,  huupp, 
convex  ;  hupi,  a  knob  ;  Fr.  houpe,  a  tuft. 

To  Hoop.— Whoop.  Ft.  houper,  Swiss 
hopen,  hupen,  huuppen,  to  call  out ;  Bret 
hopa,  to  call  to  a  distance.  AS.  ivip,  out- 
cry, lamentation  ;  Fris.  wop,  cry,  wopa, 
to  call ;  Goth,  wopjan,  to  crow  as  a  cock ; 
ON.  op,  clamour,  cry.    Gr.  2^,  oir^,  voice. 

To  Hoot.  To  cry  like  an  owl;  to 
make  a  cry  of  derision  or  contempt  Fin. 
hutaa,  to  shout,  to  call ;  huuto,  clamour, 
vociferation.  N.  hut,  cry  to  silence  a  dog. 
W.  hwt!  off  with  it,  away  !  hwtto,  to  hiss 
out.  GaeL  ut/  uti  interjection  of  disap- 
probation or  dislike.  N.  hussa,  to  frighten 
or  drive  out  with  noise  and  outcry.  Bav. 
huss  /  huss  /  cry  to  set  on  a  dog,  also  to 
drive  away  dogs,  pigs,  or  birds  ;  Swiss 
huss  I  crv  of  setting  on  a  dog  or  hissing 
a  man  ;  huss  use  /  out !  off  with  you !  pro- 
perly to  dogs,  then^  to  men. 

To  Hop.  G.  hiipfen,  N.  hoppa,  Du. 
happen,  hoppelen,  hubpelen,  hodden, — KiL 
From  the  figure  of  broken  speech,  or 
speech  by  a  succession  of  distinct  efforts, 
we  express  the  idea  of  motion  by  a 
succession  of  muscular  efforts,  or  td 
hopping,  as  distinguished  from  equable 
motion.  Sc.  hMle,  habber,  Swed. 
happla,  to  stammer,  stutter  ;  E.  hobble,  to 
limp ;  Bav.  hoppelen,  hoppem,  happen,  to 
jog  up  and  down.  Here,  as  in  so  many 
other  cases,  the  frequentative  is  the  ori- 
ginal form  of  the  word,  from  whence  we 
arrive  at  the  apparent  radical  hop,  ex- 
pressing a  single  muscular  effort  *  It  is 
usual  to  cry  to  a  stumbling  man  or  beast 
Hop!  Hop!' — Kiittner.  It  is  also  used 
to  represent  the  successive  beats  of  con- 
tinued action. 

Hurre  t  Hurre  I  Hop  1  HopI 
Ging's  fort  in  sausendem  galopp  I 

Hop.  G.  hop/en,  Du.  happen,  Fr.  hau- 
blon,  OFlem.  hommelj  ON.  humall,  hops. 

Hope.  G.  hoffen,  Du.  hopen.  In  OE. 
the  word  was  used  in  the  sense  of  simple 
expectation  without  reference  to  any  plea- 
sure to  be  derived  from  the  event     So 
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OG.  hoffefu  Das  thier  hoffi^  verhoffly  i.  e. 
stands  waiting. — Schwenck. 

To  Hopple.    See  Hamper. 

Horde.  A  Turkish  word  signifying 
tribe. 

Horiaon.  Gr.  6piCw,  bound  or  limit, 
from  8poc,  a  boundary. 

Horn.  Goth.  haurHy  Lat  c&mUy  Bret 
com^  Gr.  u^Ct  Heb.  keren. 

Hornet,  g.  homiss.  From  the  buzz- 
ing noise,  w.  chwymUy  to  hum,  whizz, 
snore ;  chwymoresy  a  hornet.  Du.  hem- 
sely  korseiy  hornet,  gadfly;  horseUn,  to 
gad,  to  buzz  ;  kory  a  plaything,  consisting 
of  a  toothed  disk  that  is  made  to  spin 
with  a  humming  noise. 

Horrid. — Horrible.  Lat  horreoy  to 
shudder.     Dan.  dial  hurrey  to  shiver. 

Horse,  on.  hrossy  G.  rosSy  horse  ;  N. 
hors^  a  mare.  Sanscr.  hreshy  to  neigh. 
Horse-radishy  P1.D.  mar-reddiky  from  the 
ancient  mary  a  horse,  from  some  notion 
of  the  plant  being  wholesome  for  horses. 

Horae-courser.  Also  written  horse- 
scourseTy  a  horse-dealer,  from  OFr.  coura- 
tUr^  couraciery  a  broker.  As  one  of  these 
forms  was  contracted  in  modem  Fr.  into 
coHriitTy  the  other  passed  in  E.  into 
courser,  Couratiery  mediateur ;  — de 
chevauxy  maquignon,  courtier,  marchand. 
Roque£  MaguignoHy  a  hucster,  broker, 
horse-courser. — Cot  Courser  of  horses ; 
courtier  de  chevaux. — Palsgr. 

From  the  Fr.  noun  we  had  formerly  to 
course,  to  deal  as  a  broker. 

This  catel  gat  he  mit  okering  (usury). 
And  led  all  his  lif  in  corsing. 

Metrical  Homilies  of  Z4th  century. 

The  word  was  then  corrupted  to  scoursCy 
or  scosSy  explained,  to  change — B. ;  to 
change,  truck,  barter.  Horse-scoursery 
maquignon. — Sherwood.  For  the  origin 
of  Fr.  courtiery  see  Broker. 

Hortioultore.  Lat.  hortusy  a  garden, 
and  colOy  cultuniy  to  till,  dress. 

Hoee.  A  stocking,  covering  for  the 
legs.  Fr.  houscy  houseau  J  It  uosay  Bret 
hoiBy  euMy  G.  hosetiy  ON.  hosa.  Du.  hose, 
boots,  leathern  casings.  If  a  covering 
for  the  leg  be  the  original  meaning  of  the 
word,  it  would  find  a  satisfactory  explana- 
tion in  Gael.  caSy  cos,  the  foot  or  leg ; 
cois-eidiadh  (literally  leg-clothing),  shoes 
and  stockings.  The  Gael,  initial  c  often 
corresponds  to  E.  ^,  as  cuiPy  a  whip ; 
cuileanHy  hollin  or  holly.  But  it  is  more 
likely  that  the  original  meaning  is  the 
sheath,  husk,  pod  of  pulse,  grain,  &c. 
Bav.  hoseUy  pod,  husk ;  Dan.  hasCy  the 
beard  or  husk  of  nuts.     ^FoUicoli,  the 
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hull,  husk,  hoscy  peel  or  thin  skin  that  en- 
closeth  any  wheat  or  rye  when  it  is  green.' 
— Fl.  Dan.  dial,  haasy  hasery  the  beard 
of  com  ;  faSy  Svf,/naSy  the  beard  of  nuts ; 
OHG./esay  ptisana,  siliqua.  w.  hdsy  hosaUy 
hose,  stocking ;  ^d  yn  ei  hosan,  com  in 
its  cover,  before  the  ears  burst  out 

Hospioe. — ^HoepitaL  Lat  hospiHuniy 
a  lodging  for  strangers ;  hospitaliSy  con- 
nected with  guests,  from  hosfiesy  -pitisy 
landlord,  entertainer,  host,  and  conversely 
the  person  entertained,  guest  Russ. 
Gospody,  the  Lord  God  ;  gospodifty  the 
master  of  the  house,  lord,  gentleman  ; 
Boh.  hospody  lord ;  hospodary  host,  master 
of  the  nouse,  landlord ;  hospoday  inn, 
hospice. 

Host.  I.  Fr.  hosHey  the  consecrated 
wafer  in  the  sacrament ;  Lat.  hostia,  a 
sacrificial  victim. 

2.  A  landlord.  It  ospitCy  Fr.  hosptey 
hostCy  hdte  from  Lat  hospesy  hospif.  See 
Hospice. 

3.  An  army.  In  the  troubled  times 
following  the  breaking  up  of  the  Roman 
Empire  the  first  duty  of  the  subject  was 
to  follow  his  lord  into  the  field  when  re- 
quired. The  summons  to  the  perform- 
ance of  this  duty  was  expressed  by  the 
terms  bannire  in  hostenty  to  order  out 
against  the  enemy,  or  to  order  out  on 
military  service.  '  Quicunque  liber  homo 
in  hostem  banrUtus  fuerit  et  venire  con- 
tempserit  plenum  heribannum  componat,' 
i.  e.  as  it  is  explained,  let  him  pay  a  fine 
of  sixty  shillings. — Edict  of  Charlemagne 
in  Muratori,  Diss.  26.  The  term  hostis 
then,  which  primarily  sig^nified  the  enemy 
against  whom  the  expedition  was  to  be 
made,  Mras  compendiously  used  for  the 
militaury  service  itself,  and  is  frequently 
taken  as  synonymous  with  hostilis  ex- 
pediHOy  or  exercitcUis  expeditioy  being  then 
used  as  a  feminine  noun.  A  supplication 
is  addressed  to  Charlemagne,  'ne  epis« 
copi  deinceps  sicut  hactenus  vexentut 
hostibus*  (i.  e.  with  demands  of  military 
service), '  sed  quando  nos  in  hostem  per- 
grimus '  (which  may  be  translated  eitner, 
when  we  march  against  the  enemy,  or 
when  we  proceed  on  military  duty  or  join 
the  ranks),  Mpsi  propriis  resideant  in 
parochiis.'  The  same  immunity  is  ex- 
pressed in  a  charter  of  A.  D.  965,  '  nee  ab 
hominibus  ipsius  ecclesis  hostilis  ex- 
peditio  reouiratur.'  In  a  law  of  Lothaire 
a  certain  nne  is  imposed  on  those  who, 
having  the  means,  neglect  '  hostem  bene 
facere,'  while  those  are  excused  who 
'  propter  paupertatem  neque  per  se  hos- 
tem facere,  neque  adjutorium  prsestare 
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possunt.'  It  bandire  hoste^  to  proclaim 
war. — FL 

The  expression  would  easily  pass  from 
military  service  to  the  army  on  duty,  and 
thence  to  any  numerous  assemblage. 

Hostage.  No  doubt  Vossius'  deriva- 
tion is  correct,  from  obses^  obsitPy  a  surety, 
pledge,  hostage ;  obsidatusy  hostage-ship, 
whence  obsidaticus^  ostaticue^  as  shown 
by  It  staticOy  stadico^  hostage.  Mid.Lat 
Obstagia^  ein  leystunge,  birgschaf!t ;  ob- 
stagium^  gisselunge,  giselschafft ;  obsta- 
giuSy  vel  obses^  g^issel  i^.geisel^  a  hostage), 
eyn  frides  pfant. — Dief.  Sup. 

Hostel.— Hotel.  Fr.  hostel^  hStely  a 
lodging,  inn,  house,  residence.  Hostler^ 
properly  the  keeper  of  an  inn,  but  now 
applied  to  the  servant  at  an  inn  who 
looks  after  the  horses.  From  Lat.  kos- 
pit\  guest,  hospitium^  hospitaculuniy  a 
lodging-house,  inn,  place  where  strangers 
are  entertained.  In  Mid. Lat  hospttale 
was  used  in  the  same  sense,  whence  kos- 
pUal^  hostel^  hotel.    See  Hospice. 

Hostile.  Lat  hostilis;  hostis^  an 
enemy,  foe. 

Hot.    See  Heat 

Hottentot.  Schouten,  who  visited  the 
Cape  in  1653,  a  year  after  the  settlement 
of  that  colony  by  the  Dutch,  says  that 
'  the  natives  were  called  by  us  and  other 
Europeans  Hottentots^  by  reason  of  their 
cluckmg  speech.'  'Some  words,'  says 
Dapper,  'tliey  cannot  utter  except  with 
great  trouble,  and  seem  to  draw  them  up 
from  the  bottom  of  the  throat  like  a  tur- 
key-cock. Wherefore  our  countrymen 
in  respect  of  this  defect  and  extraordi- 
nary stammering  in  language  have  given 
them  the  name  of  Hottentots,  as  that 
word  is  ordinarily  used  in  this  sense  as  a 
term  of  derision  to  one  who  stutters  and 
stammers  in  the  use  of  his  words.'  This 
passage  may  perhaps  only  show  the  very 
early  period  at  which  the  term  Hottentot 
was  applied  bv  the  Dutch  to  a  man  of 
uncouth  speech,  un  homme  d'un  laneage 
extremement  obscur  ou  desagr^ble. — 
Halma. 

In  all  discourse  they  cluck  like  a  broody  hen, 
seeming  to  cackle  at  every  other  word,  so  that 
their  mouths  are  almost  like  a  rattle  or  a  clapper, 
smacking  and  making  a  great  noise  with  their 
tongues. — Dapper's  Africa  by  Ogiivy,  p.  595. 

It  was  this  clicking  or  stuttering  which 
seems  to  have  been  represented  by  the 
syllables  hot-en-tot^  hot  and  tot^  when  the 
name  in  question  was  given  to  the  natives 
whose  uncouth  speech  excited  so  much 
attention.  That  such  syllables  are  well 
adapted  to  represent  the  sounds  is  ap- 
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parent  from  D6hne's  description  of  the 
dental  click  of  the  Caffres,  in  which  *  the 
tip  of  the  tongue  is  drawn  in  a  pressing 
or  sucking  manner  against  the  upper 
front  teeth  and  gums,  and  (quickly  struck 
away,  so  as  to  make  a  shght  noise  or 
smack.'  The  same  representative  fonns 
give  rise  to  Yorksh.  hutter  fWhitby  GL), 
Du.  hateren  (Hexham,  1047),  tateren 
(Bomhofi),  G.  tottem  (Ludwig),  to  stam- 
mer, stutter;  Ptg.  totaro^  stammering. 
See  Philolog.  Trans.  1866. 

Hough.    See  Hock. 

Hound.  G.  hund^  Gr.  «iW,  cwoc,  a 
dog.  Perhaps  from  his  howling  voice. 
OHG.  hunon^  gannire  ut  vulpes. — Die£ 
Sup.  Esthon.  hunt^  hundij  a  wolf,  from 
hundama^  to  howL  Sc.  hune^  to  whine 
as  children. 

Hour.    Lat  hora. 

House.  Goth,  kus^  G.  haus^  Magy. 
Mr,  Lat  casa, 

HouseL  ON.  hunsl^  husl,  the  sacra- 
ment, properly  the  sacrifice,  as  Fr.  hostie^ 
Lat  hostioy  the  host  or  consecrated  wafer, 
properly  the  victim  sacrificed.  Goth. 
huns/f  sacrifice,  huns/jan,  to  offer  sacri- 
fice ;  unhunslagSy  unpropitiable,  aviroa^, 
2  Tim.  iii.  3. 

*  Housings.  Fr.  housse^  a  short  man- 
tle of  coarse  cloth  worn  in  ill  weather  by 
countrywomen  about  their  head  ana 
shoulders ;  a  footcloth  for  a  horse,  a 
coverlet  for  a  bed  Tin  which  sense  it  is 
mostly  used  in  spitles  for  lepers). — Cot 
A  horsecloth,  saddle-cloth,  cover  of  chairs, 
of  carriages,  hammer-cloth. — Spiers.  The 
housse  of  a  draught-horse  is  explained  by 
Halma  as  a  sheep  or  goatskin  hung  to 
the  neckstrap  (collar  $.  The  origrinal 
meaning  of  the  word  seems  to  be  a  tuft 
or  bunch  of  fibrous  matter,  a  rug  or 
shaggy  covering.  It  may  be  the  original 
of  which  E.  hassocky  a  tuft  of  coarse  grass, 
is  the  dinL  Fr.  houssu,  rugged  with  hair ; 
crins  houssus,  thick  locks  or  tufts  of  hair ; 
mouton  houssu,  a  sheep  weU  woolled ; 
houssure  de  laitUy  a  fleece  or  great  lock 
of  wool ;  housser^  to  sweep  or  dust  with 
a  besom  or  brush.  The  word  in  Lang, 
is  ourgOy  in  Prov.  houssa. 

To  Hove.  Sc  hove^  how^  kufe^  huff^ 
is  explained  by  Jam.  to  sweU,  to  halt,  to 
tarry,  stay,  lodge,  remain.  The  proper 
meaning  of  the  word  is  to  huff  or  blow, 
and  thence,  on  the  one  hand,  to  puff  up  or 
swell,  and  on  the  other  to  take  breath,  to 
rest,  repose.  '  Mr  J.  Hay  says  that  the 
whole  Dody  is  hoved  and  swelled  like  a 
loaf.' 
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Morcar  eri  of  Glouoestre'  myd  ys  ost  by  side 
In  ane  valleye  hovetU  the  endyne  vor  to  abyde. 

R.  G.axS. 

To  pant  and  take  breath  is  a  natural 
figure  from  which  to  express  the  idea  of 
resting  irova  labour,  then  resting,  ceasing, 
waiting.  So  N.  pusta^  to  breathe,  to  rest 
a  little ;  pust^  a  short  rest. 

Hovel  A  shed  open  at  the  sides  sup- 
ported on  Dosts.  It  is  used  by  W.  of 
Worcester  for  a  canopy  over  the  head  of  a 
statue,  according  to  HaL,  in  which  sense 
it  would  exacdv  correspond  to  Mid.Lat. 
capelia  (see  Chapel),  and  may  be  ex- 
plained from  Du.  nuify  Au$ve,  a  hood,  the 
tilt  of  a  waggon.  In  like  manner  E.  Aut 
is  related  to  OG.  Aof^  w.  kotan^  hotyn^  a 
cap,  a  hood.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
woid  may  be  related  with  OFr.  hobe^  a 
coop  or  hutch,  Fr.  Fland.  hobette^  Champ. 
hobe^  hobetUy  huge,  hugette^  a  cabin,  hut 
w.  hogl^  hogldy^  a  hovel,  may  be  bor- 
rowed. 

To  Hover.  Properly,  of  a  hawk,  to 
keep  itself  stationary  in  the  air  by  a  quiv- 
ering movement  of  the  wings.  Du.  hugg- 
heren^  huyyereHy  kuyvereuy  to  quiver, 
shiver.— ICil.  Bailey  has  to  haver y  to 
shiver  for  cold.  It  is  probably  from  the 
figure  of  shivering  that  the  word  is  used 
in  the  sense  of  standing  in  expectation. 
'The  landlord  will  no  longer  covenant 
with  him,  for  that  be  daily  looketh  after 
change,  and  havereth  in  expectation  of 
new  worlds.' — Spenser  in  Todd.  Du. 
huivtrigheidy  shivering ;  fig.  irresolution, 
hesitation. — Bomhoff. 

How.  AS.  huy  hway  G.  wUy  Du.  hoty 
Dan.  hvor.  It  seems  the  particle  which 
forms  an  element  of  the  relative  pronoun 
fuhcy  whaty  and  should  mean  mode,  form, 
specific  appearance. 

To  Howl.  Lat  ulularey  Fr.  hullery 
hurUTy  a.  htuUny  Du.  huyleUy  Gr.  ^XoXv- 
CiJff  to  cry  out 

Howlet    An  OwL 
.  Hoy.     Du.  kuyy  Fr.  heuy  a  kind  of 
vessel  used  in  Brabant  either  for  tracking 
or  sailing. 

Haboab.  Outcry,  disturbance.  A  re- 
petition of  hoop  /  representing  a  cry. 

Huokle-backed.— Huck-shooldered. 
See  Hug. 

Huckle-bone.  Hug-boneykubbonyhug- 
gan,  the  hip,  hip-bone. 

^  Huckster. — To  Huck.  T>n,hoeckery 
huckffy  FlD.MkeTy  cAoJker,  Bav.  kugker, 
hugkUry  hugktUTy  Swab,  hukery  kuklery 
a  pettv  dealer,  higler,  huckster.  As  we 
afgtted  that  to  higgle  was  from  hi^lery  so 
it  appears  that  to  huck  or  haggle  m  bar- 
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gaining  is  from  the  element  common  to 
the  foregoing  appellations  of  a  petty 
dealer.  /  hucke  as  one  doth  that  would 
bye  a  thynge  gode  cbeape,  je  harcele. — 
Palsgr. 

The  name  may  probably  have  been 
applied  in  the  first  mstance  to  a  pedlar 
or  one  who  carried  his  oack  upon  his 
back.  G.  hocken  (PI. D.  in  ae  hucke  sitten)y 
to  sit  in  a  cowering  attitude,  G.  hocketiy 
aufhocketiy  PLD.  op  de  hucke  nemen  {up 
den  hukbak  nemen. — Brem.  Wtb.)  to  take 
one  on  his  back. — D.  M.  v.  248.  See 
Hug.  In  the  same  way,  from  the  paral- 
lel form  Swab,  hutscheny  to  shrug  or  sit 
cowering,  we  pass  to  Alsace  hutsleuy  to 
carry  on  the  back,  Westerwald  hiitschUry 
Nassau  hitzlety  one  who  carries  about 
meal  or  com  for  sale  in  sacks  upon  a 
horse. — Westerw.   Id. 

In  Mid.Lat.  huckster  Mras  rendered 
auxionariusy  auxiatrixy  from  a  supposi- 
tion probably  that  the  verb  to  huck  was 
connected  with  Lat  augeOy  auctUMy  to 
increase,  viz.  to  raise  the  price. 

Huddle.  The  radical  image  seems  to 
be  a  swarm  of  creatures  in  brokto  move- 
ment, thence  a  confused  mass.  To  huddle 
is  thus  to  make  a  confused  mass;  to 
huddle  on  one's  clothes,  to  throw  them 
on  in  a  disorderly  heap  ;  to  huddle 
together,  to  press  together  in  a  crowd. 
Sc.  to  hody  to  jog,  to  houdy  hoddUy  to 
wriggle,  waddle,  rock;  Banff,  to  howdy 
howdlcy  to  move  up  and  down  with  a 
slight  motion  as  a  tning  floating,  to  rock 
a  child  in  the  arms,  to  carry  about  in  a 
clumsy  manner ;  Sc.  howdery  to  swarm. 

Menvies  o'  moths  an'  flaes  are  shook. 
An'  m  the  floor  they  kawder. 

Banff,  huthiry  to  walk  in  a  clumsy  hob- 
bling manner,  to  do  work  in  a  hasty  un- 
skilful manner.  Swiss  hottenty  to  shake; 
hdderleny  hotterleny  to  waddle,  totter ; 
hoodscheUy  to  crawl ;  hudeluy  to  flutter, 
wabble  ;  huderUy  to  entangle.  Bav. 
hudelny  huderUy  to  do  in  a  hasty  and 
careless  manner.  Swab,  hudleny  huttleny 
to  hurry  over,  do  in  an  imperfect  man- 
ner ;  G.  hudelny  Du.  hoeteleuy  to  bungle. 

Hue.  I.  AS.  heaWy  hiWy  form,  fashion, 
appearance,  colour;  hiwian,  to  fashion, 
shape,  transform,  pretend ;  hiwungy  crea- 
tion, pretence.  Often  explained  from 
heawany  to  cut,  as  the  cut  or  shape  of  a 
thing.  But  perhaps  heawany  ywany  to 
show,  is  a  more  likelv  origin,  making 
appearance  the  radical  meaning  of  the 
word.    Bav.  hau  /  look. 

2.  Fr.  huery  to  hoot,  shout,  make  hue 
and  cry.      Bret,  huay  huda,  to  cry  to 
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frighten  wolves,  to  hoot  or  cry  in  de- 
rision ;  w.  hwa^  to  halloo,  to  loo,  to  hoot. 
To  HuiK^HooTe.  To  puff  or  blow, 
analogous  to  E.  wkiffy  or  G.  hauchen^  to 
breathe  or  blow,  from  a  representation  of 
the  sound. 

And  blowen  here  bdlewys  that  al  here  brayn 

brestes,        » 
Huflpuf!uaXh  that  on,  kaf/ pa// siAih  thatother. 
Satire  on  the  Blacksmiths.  Rel.  Antiq.  z. 340. 

To  kuffuPy  to  puff  up,  swell  with  wind.  '  In 
many  birds  the  diaphragm  may  be  easily 
huffed  M^  with  air.' — Grew  in  Todd.  *  Ex- 
crescences, called  emphysemata,  like  unto 
bladders  puffed  up  and  ^^^z^^^  with  wind.' 
—Holland's  PUny  in  R. 

Then,  as  an  angry  person  puffs  and 
blows,  a  huff,  a  fit  of  passion ;  to  take 
huffy  to  take  offence ;  to  give  one  a  huffy 
to  speak  like  an  angry  man  to  one,  to 
give  him  a  rebuke.  *  Fort  joyeux  de  ce 
que  le  conte  avait  ainsi  espouffi  le  dit 
procureur,'  had  given  the  procureur  a 
good  huff. — Motley  2.  20. 

To  huff  one  at  draughts  is  so  called  be- 
cause the  move  is  accompanied  by  blow- 
ing on  the  piece.  Dan.  blase  en  brikke^ 
to  blow  on  a  piece,  to  huff  at  draughts  ; 
Pol.  chuchi  I  huff  you;  chuchad^  to 
blow. 

Huff.  The  utterance  induced  by  the 
shudder  of  cold  is  represented  in  differ- 
ent dialects  by  the  interjections  ughi  u  / 
uk!  hu/  schu  /  shuck  / — Grinmi  3.  298  ; 
Wall,  chouki  interjection  expressive  of 
cold. — Remade.  From  this  interjection  is 
formed  Du.  huggeren^  frigutire,  to  shiver. 
— KiL 

From  the  same  source  the  E.  hug  sig- 
nifies the  bodily  attitude  produced  by  the 
sensation  of  cold  when  we  shrug  together 
into  a  heap  with  the  back  rounded  and 
the  arms  pressed  upon  the  breast  M 
hugge^  I  shrink  in  my  bed.  It  is  good 
sporte  to  see  this  little  boy  hugge  in  his 
bed  for  cold.' — Palsgr.  The  reference  to 
cold  is  afterwards  lost,  and  the  word  is 
applied  to  the  mere  pressure  of  anything 
between  the  arms  against  the  breast. 

Parallel  forms  are  G.  hocfcen^  Du^hucke^ 
Sw.  huha  sigy  D^usiddefaa  hug^to  crouch, 
sit  cowering;  Du.  huckschouderen,  to 
shrug  the  shoulders,  explaining  E.  hueh- 
shouldered,  crump-shouldered,  huckle- 
backedy  hump>- backed. 

The  introduction  of  an  r  (always  useful 
in  the  expression  of  shivering)  gives  Fris. 
horckeny  to  shrug  with  cold  —  Kil. ;  E. 
hurchy  to  cuddle,  Ai/r^/f,  to  shrug  up 
the  back. — Hal.  To  hurkUy  to  crouch, 
draw  the  body  together ;  hurkle-backit^ 
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as  E.  huckle-backedy  crump-backed. — Jam. 
Du.  hurkeuy  as  wdl  as  hucken,  to  crouch 
— Kil. ;  ON.  (with  transposition  of  the  r), 
hrukay  crouching,  shrugging;  at  sitia  i 
eime  hrukuy  as  ne.  to  rucky  to  squat  on 
the  hams. 

On  the  same  principle  that  the  fore- 
going are  derived  from  the  inteijectional 
forms  ugh  f  uh/  Xht  Bav.  hutsch  /  inteij. 
of  cola,  gives  rise  to  Swab,  hutschelny 
hautschelny  to  shiver  with  cold ;  hutschy 
shivery,  and  hutscheny  £.  dial,  to  hutchy 
to  shrug. 

Huge.  The  effect  of  cold  and  fear  or 
horror  on  the  human  frame  being  nearly 
the  same,  the  interjection  ugh  /  is  used 
as  an  exclamation  as  well  of  cold  as  ot 
horror  and  disgust  Hence  ug  (the  root 
of  ugfyy  ugsomey  &c.),  in  the  sense  of 
shudder,  fed  horror  at ;  ON.  uggay  to  fear ; 
Sc  to  ugy  0£.  to  haugey  to  fed^horror  at ; 
Bret  heugey  aversion,  disgust  See  Ugly. 
The  meaning  oi  huge  then  is,  so  great  as 
to  cause  terror. 

The  knight  himself  even  trembled  at  his  foil, 
So  huge  and  horrible  a  mass  it  seemed. — ^F.  Q. 

In  the  same  way  Bohem.  hruMa,  hor- 
ror, shudder,  also  a  great  number,  a  fear- 
ful number. 

*  Hugger-mugger. — ^Hodermoder.— 
Hudgemudge.  Adverbial  expressions 
applied  to  what  is  done  in  a  concealed  or 
clandestine  manner. 

And  yet  I  pray  thee  leve  brother 
Rede  thys  ofte,  and  so  lete  other. 
Hujrde  it  not  in  kodymake. 

lAyiQ.  Instr.  f'arish  Priest,  p.  6a. 

The  radical  image,  as  in  the  case  of 
cuddley  is  a  whispering  toother.  Banf£ 
hudgemudgey  a  side  talk  in  a  low  tone,  a 
suppressed  talking :  '  The  two  began  to 
huaeemudge  wi'  ane  anither  in  a  comer.' 
To  hudgey  to  rumour,  to  speak  in  secret 
G.  muckeny  to  mutter,  Swiss  muchelfiy 
tnuggelny  to  murmur,  to  speak  secretly 
of  a  thing ;  gemuggely  murmur,  nmiour.  G. 
muck  represents  a  suppressed  utterance, 
the  least  sound  a  person  makes  when  endea- 
vouring to  keep  still,  and  thence  muckeny 
to  suppress  an  utterance,  to  keep  still.  N. 
muggy  secrecy;  mu^ey  to  do  anything 
in  secret  Sw.  le  t  mjuggy  to  laugh  in 
one's  sleeve.  A  similar  train  of  thought 
may  be  observed  in  Lat  muttre, 
mussarey  mussitare  (to  say  Mir/),  to 
mutter,  say  anything  in  a  low  voice,  to 
be  silent,  to  make  no  noise,  to  keep  a 
thing  secret ;  Fr.  musser,  mucer,  to  hide, 
conceal,  keep  close,  lurk  in  a  comer-^Cot. 
— *  Cil  que  musce  les  furmens :  qui  ab- 
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scondit  fromenta.' — Proverbes  ii.  36. 
'  Don  Muscee  esteint  ire  :  munus  abscon- 
ditum  extinguit  iras.'— lb.  21.  14.  Banff. 
kuskmush^  a  secret  talking,  a  rumour. 

In  modem  use  hugger-mugger  is  rather 
applied  to  what  is  done  in  a  muddling 
or  mean  and  disorderly  manner  than  to 
what  is  done  in  secret,  a  sense  which 
may  be  illustrated  by  Banff,  kuschle* 
muschUy  a  state  of  great  confusion,  very 
often  employed  to  indicate  the  confusion 
that  may  anse  in  monev  matters,  or  when 
anything  is  done  in  which  many  people 
are  concerned,  a  muddle.  HuschU^  the 
noise  made  by  any  material  (generally 
soft)  thrown  down  or  falling  of  itsel£ 
In  a  huschUy  in  a  confused  mass.  '  The 
aul^fehl  dyke  cam  doon  in  a  huschle  aboot 
ther  lugs.'  Here  huschle  or  huschle- 
muschle  represents  a  confused  sound,  as 
of  a  number  of  people  or  of  things  fall- 
ing. 

Huguenot.  Swiss  Rom.  etnguenoty 
kiguenoy  protestant  (Bridel  in  v.  Isassf), 
seem  to  support  the  most  plausible  of 
the  many  derivations  offered,  from  G. 
eidgencssen,  confederates. 

*  Hulk.  Formerly  a  lai^e  merchant 
ship. 

Having  collected  together  about  fourscore 
htlkts  (navibusonerariis). — Gelding,  Caesar  in  R. 

Two  hulkts  wherein  certain  goods  appertain- 
ing to  Englishmen  were  taken  by  Frenchmen. — 
CardinalWolsey  in  R. 

It.  oka,  orca,  a  great  ship  or  hulk.  Fr. 
hourqu€y  aulque^  a  hulk  or  hu^e  fiie-boat 
—Cot  The  original  meanmg  of  the 
word  is  probably  shown  in  OE.  horrock, 
the  hold,  or  place  where  the  cargo  was 
stored. 

0  boy  that  fled  to  one  of  the  Flemysh  shi|>pis 
and  hid  bim  in  the  horrok. — Capgmve,  234. 

The  hold  may  have  been  so  called  from 
KE.  hurrocky  a  heap  or  quantity,  from  the 
heap  of  sacks  which  formed  the  cargo, 
2nd  was  in  ON.  called  bulkiy  bulk.  on. 
hrugdy  a  heap. 

On  the  other  hand  the  horrock  or  hold 
may  have  been  viewed  as  the  place  where 
the  water  collects.  Lat  orca^  urceus^ 
Lang,  dourcy  dourco^  a  jar ;  Flem.  durk^ 
vrk,  the  bilge  of  a  ship.  N.  hclfc^  a  pail, 
tub. 

To  Hull.  I.  To  float,  ride  to  and  fro 
on  the  water. — B.  Fr.  hcule,  the  waves 
or  rolling  of  the  sea.  Du.  holle  or  hol- 
gaande  see,  a  hollow  or  agitated  sea. 

2.  To  coax  or  fondle. 

She  kuUid  him  and  mollid  him  and  took  him 
about  the  neck.— Chaucer.  Beryn. 
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N.  hulldj  sulla^  trcUla^  to  lull,  quiet  by 
singing  in  a  monotonous  voice ;  mullay 
to  mutter,  speak  soft  and  unmeaningly. 

HulL  I.  The  chaff  of  com,  cod  of 
pease. — B.  G.  hiilUy  a  clothing,  veil, 
doke.     See  To  Hill. 

2.  The  body  of  a  ship.    See  Hold. 

Hullabaloo. — Hurly-burly.  Words 
formed  to  represent  a  confused  noise, 
hence  signifymg  uproar,  confusion.  As 
a  singular  instance  of  nearly  identical 
words  devised  in  widely  different  coun- 
tries to  represent  the  same  image,  we 
may  cite  Turkoman  qualabdladhy  clam- 
our, row,  mob,  crowd.— F.  Newm.  Kara- 
balik  s.  s. — Hunting  Grounds  of  Old 
World.  Illyr.  halaSuka^  uproar,  noise. 
Boh.  halabalay  helter-skelter ;  Sanscr. 
halahaldy  shout,  tumult,  noise. — Benfey. 

To  Huxn. — ^Humble-bee.  g.  hum- 
men^  summen^  Du.  hcmmeleuj  Lat  bom-' 
hire,  bombitarey  all  from  direct  imitation, 
to  hum  or  buzz  as  a  bee.  G.  hummel^  a 
drone,  humble-bee ;  Lat  bombusy  Gr. 
p6iiPoQ,  a  humming ;  /3ofi/3£Xioc,  a  humble- 
bee,  bumble-bee. 

To  Hum.  To  delude.  To  hum  and 
haw  is  to  stammer  and  be  at  a  loss  what 
to  say.  Hence  to  hum  one  in  a  factitive 
sense  is  to  cause  him  to  hum  and  haw, 
to  perplex  him.  on.  hvumsy  repressae 
vocis  sibilus,  astonishment ;  at  hvumsa, 
to  confound,  //ann  hvumsadUt  vid,  he 
was  so  confounded  he  could  hardly  stam* 
mer  out  a  word.  On  the  other  hand  con- 
sider Ptg.  gumbiry  to  hum,  sombar,  to 
jeer  or  jest 

Hmnan.  —  Huxnane.  Fr.  humaifty 
Lat  humanuSy  belonging  or  appropriate 
to  a  man,  from  homo. 

Humble.— Humility.  Lat  humilisy 
low,  from  humuSy  the  ground. 

Humbug.  A  modem  term.  Perhaps 
for  humbusy  from  a  union  of  hum  and 
buBMy  which  seem  to  be  taken  as  signify- 
ing sound  without  sense. 

Sir,  against  one  o'clock  prepare  yourself. 
Till  when  you  must  be  fasting ;  only  take 
Three  drops  of  vinegar  in  at  your  nose, 
Two  at  your  mouth,  and  one  at  either  ear, 
To  sharpen  your  five  senses,  and  cry  hum 
Thrice,  and  then  but  as  often. — ^Alchemist. 

Preserved  or  reserved  'tis  all  one  to  us, 
Sing  you  TV  Deum,  we'll  sing  Hum  and  Bum. 
Heraclitus  Ridens,  ii.  56,  in  N.  &  Q. 

Bum,  quoth  the  blue  fiy, 

Hum^  quoth  the  bee, 
But  and  hum  they  cry, 

And  so  do  we. 
Catch,  set  by  Dr  Ame  in  N.  &  Q.,  June  z8, 1864 

Humdrum.    What  goes  on  in  a  hum* 
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ming  and  drumming  or  droning  way; 
monotonous,  conmion-place. 

Humid. — Hiunoiir«     Lat  humidusy 
moist,  humor ^  moisture. 

Hump. — Hummock.  Du.  hammey  a 
lump  of  something  eatable,  a  piece  of 
land ;  hompe^  a  hunch,  piece  cut  off 
something;  kompe  broods^  a  hunch  of 
bread.  OSw.  hapy  humpy  a  piece  of  land. 
The  immediate  origin  seems  the  notion 
of  a  projection,  a  modification  of  form 
which  may  either  be  regarded  as  traced 
out  by  a  jogging  motion,  or  as  giving  a 
jolt  to  those  who  pass  over  it  It  must 
also  be  borne  in  mind  that  a  jolting 
movement  is  represented  by  the  figure  of 
a  rattling  sound  or  broken  utterance. 
Thus  we  have  N.  glamra,  skrangloy  to 
rumble,  rattle ;  glamrUy  skranglenyTOMAy 
uneven;  Du.  hobbeleny  to  stammer,  also 
to  jog,  jolt,  rock;  hobbeligy  rough,  un- 
even ;  E.  holfbUy  to  move  with  an  uneven 
gait ;  hoby  kuby  a  projection.  Then  with 
the  nasal  intonation  PLD.  humpelriy 
humpumpen  (Schiitze),  to  limp;  Bav. 
humperiy  Du.  nompeleny  to  limp  or  stum- 
ble ;  hompeligy  rough,  uneven  ;  £.  kumpy 
a  projection ;  N.  humPy  a  knoU.  Tne 
same  relation  holds  between  E.  limPy  to 
go  unevenly,  walk  lame,  and  JumPy  a 
projection,  excrescence,  piece  cut  off. 
And  see  next  Article. 

Hunch.    To  hunch,  to  give  a  thrust 
with  the  elbow — B. ;  to  shove,  to  gore 
with  the  horns. — Hal    The  meaning  of 
the  word  is  thus  a  jog  with  something 
pointed,  and  thence  a  projection  (Lat 
projicerey  to  strike  outwards)  ;  then,  as 
the  prominent  part  of  a  loaf  or  the  hke  is 
the  readiest  cut  off,  a  hunch  of  bread,  a 
piece  separated  for  the  purpose  of  eating.  | 
In  the  same  way  we  have  lunch^  a 
thump,  and  lunch,  a  lump  or  hunch  of 
breach  or  the  like ;  bmmA,  to  thrust  or 
strike,  and  bunch,  a  knob  ;  while  each  of 
these  synonyms   ending  in  ch  have   a 
parallel  form  in  mp,*  hump  and  hunchy 
lump  and  lunchy  bump  and  bunch;  dump 
or  thump  {dumpiingy  a  knob  of  dough  or 
paste)  and  dunch. 

Hundred,  on.  hundrad,  from  hund 
and  raif^  ratio,  reckoning,  number.  Hund- 
margr  {margTy  many),  to  the  number  of 
a  hundred.  The  tenn  rasd,  a  reckoning 
(a  counting  up  to  ten),  corresponds  in  Sw. 
to  the  G.  sUg  or  E.  (^  in  the  formation  of 
cardinal  numbers ;  attracdyti^tyynyraedy 
ninety,  and  sometimes  the  hund-raed 
comprised  twelve  raeds  instead  of  ten. 
This  was  called  the  hundraed  tolfraed,  of 
twelve  tens  or  120^  corresponding  to  our 
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long  hundred  still  occasionally  used  in 
trade  reckoning.  In  Saxon  reckoning 
the  term  hu$ul  forms  an  element  in  the 
designation  of  the  decads  after  three- 
score ;  hMndseofoniigy  seventy ;  kund- 
Uontigy  a  hundred  ;  hund-twelftig,  a  hun- 
dred and  twenty.  The  union  of  the  as. 
elements  hund,  tigy  may  pretty  clearly  be 
recognised  in  the  Gr.  corrc,  Lat  gintiy 
the  termination  of  the  decads  bdow  a 
hundred,  while  the  same  element  appear- 
ing in  quadrin^ntiy  ^ingenti,  400  and 
500,  connects  hund  with  Lat  ceniumy  w. 
cant.  From  the  Goth.  taihun-tSkundy  a 
hundred,  it  would  seem  that  kmnd  is  a 
docked  form  of  taikun,  ten,  which  would 
agree  with  its  appearance  in  the  decads 
below  100.  Hundseofim-Hz,  ten  seven 
times.  The  termination  red  is  explained 
by  Ihrefrom  the  practice  of  reckoning  on 
an  abacus  composed  of  several  wires, 
where  each  bead  has  a  different  value 
according  to  the  wire  or  line  on  which  it 
is  placed.    OSw.  nu/,  a  line. 

Hunger.  Goih» huhruSyYiymgcr i kugr- 
jaHy  huggrjany  to  hunger. 

To  £uint.  To  pursue  widi  hounds. 
See  Hound. 

Hurdle.  Du.  horde,  a  hurdle,  fence  of 
branches  or  osiers;  horden-wandiy  a 
wicker  ¥rall.  G.  hurdCy  a  frame  of  rods, 
hurdle,  grate;  hurdung,  a  fence  made 
with  hurales,  which  is  probably  not  to  be 
confounded  with  E.  koardingy  a  fencing 
of  boards.  Fr.  hourdis,  wattle-wcdc  for 
walls,  gave  rise  to  Mtd.Lat  kmrdidumy  a 
wicker  defence  in  sieges. 


Et  quae  reddebont  tutos  hurdida  muras. 

ON.  hurdy  a  door,  properly  a  wicker  gate. 
The    origin  is    Swiss  hurd,  a   pole. 


Hence  Rouchi  hour^  kovrde,  a  framework 
of  poles  to  keep  hay  from  the  ground  in 
a  bam;  hourdache,  sl  mason's  scaufiold. 
Perhaps  the  word  may  be  identical  with 
£.  rca,  by  transposition  of  the  r. 

To  Hurl.  To  make  a  noise — ^B.;  to 
rumble  as  the  wind — HaL ;  but  now  only 
to  drive  through  the  air  with  a  whining 
noise.  Sw.  hurra  omkring,  to  whin 
round  ;  Bohem.  chrleH,  to  throw  or  hurl 
Du.  hor,  E.  dial  hurr,  a  toy  composed  of 
a  tooth«l  disk  made  to  spin  round  with  a 
humming  sound ;  Dan.  kurre,  to  hum 
or  buzz  ;  Swiss  hurrliy  a  humming-top. 

Huxlybur^.  The  whirring  noise 
made  by  a  body  moving  rapidly  through 
the  air  is  represented  in  G.  by  hrrt 
hurr  !  brr  /  burr  /  *  Hrr  J  weg  ist's  :' 
whizz!  it  's  gone.  The  representative 
syllables  are  Uien  varioudy  combined  to 
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signify  bastle,  noise,  disturbance.  G. 
hur/iiur/if  hurlurliburli^  with  rapidity 
and  violence  (Sanders) ;  Fr.  hurluherlu^ 
kurlubrelu^  hushUferlu  (Jaubert),  in  a 
bouncing  way,  abruptly.  P1.D.  huller- 
de-buUer^  Sw.  huiUr-om-bulUry  Du. 
kolder-de^folder^  head  over  heels^  con- 
fusedly, in  a  hurry. 

Hurra  1  Exclamation  of  excitement. 
Bay.  Mr/  krr/  interjectio  frementis. 

Hurricane.  Fr.  ouragan,  Sp.  kuracoH, 
from  a  native  American  wora  probably 
imitating  the  rushing  of  the  wind.  Comp. 
£.  Aur/,  to  rumble  as  the  wind ;  hurlwind^ 
a  whirlwind  \  kurUblasty  a  hurricane. — 
HaL 

To  Huny.  This  word  had  formerly 
a  stronger  meaning  than  that  in  which  it 
is  now  commonly  used.  It  is  explained 
by  Junius  violenter  dejicere,  raptim  pro- 
pellere.  The  origin  is  a  representation  of 
the  sound  made  by  something  rapidly 
whirled  through  the  air.  Thus  G.  husch 
is  explained  by  Kiittner,  a  term  express- 
ing quick  motion  accompanied  by  a  hiss- 
ing sound,  and  it  as  well  as  hurr  I  are 
used  inteijectionally  in  the  sense  of  quick ! 
make  haste  !  Swiss  hurrssh^  a  sound  in- 
tended to  express  a  rapid  action  accom- 
panied by  a  whizzing  sound,  whence  in- 
teijectionally, hurrschi  out  with  you! 
OHa  hursc^  quick ;  hurscjan^  arhurscjan^ 
.  to  hasten.  Kekursche  dina  chumfty  hasten 
thy  coming. — Notker.  G.  hurtig^  quick, 
brisk.  The  Teutonista  gives  hurt/  as  a 
cry  to  urge  on  horses.  '  Huri  est  inter- 
jectio festinantis  quod  loquitur  auriga 
equis  quando  pellit  cumim  vel  redum  vel 
hujusmodi.' — Jun.  The  equivalent  cry  in 
France  and  Italy  is  arri/  karri/  (a  cart- 
erly  voice  of  exciting — Cot),  whence  Sp. 
drrUro,  a  driver  of  mules.  Arri  J  arri/ 
^  9a,  debout,  debout,  cry  to  excite  to 
worit. — Diet  Castr.  Harrer/  quicker  ! 
an  exclamation  to  a  horse  in  Townley 
Mwtcries. — HaL 

Hurst.  Du.  horst^  a,  brake,  bushy 
place  ;  Swiss  Avrj/,  a  shrub,  thicket ;  G« 
Wx/,  a  tuft  or  cluster,  as  of  grass,  com, 
reeds,  a  clump  of  trees,  heap  of  sand, 
crowd  of  people. 

To  Hart— Hurtle.  Du.  horUn,  Fr. 
Juurter^  It  urtare^  to  dash  against,  w. 
hwrdd^  a  stroke,  blow,  brush,  onset, 
hrddio^  to  drive,  thrust,  butt,  irritate.  To 
nurtle^  to  clash  or  dash  together,  is  the 
frequentative  form  of  the  same  root. 

And  whenever  he  taketh  him  he  hurtlith  him 
down.— Wichf.  Maik  9. 

The  noise  of  battle  huriUth  in  the  air. 

Julias 
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Belongs  to  the  same  imitative  class  as 
kurl^  /lurly-lmrlyy  &c.  N.  hurra^  to 
rattle. 

Husband.  From  on.  bua  (the  equiva- 
lent of  G.  batufiy  Du.  bouwen)^  to  til(  cul- 
tivate, prepare,  are  bu^  a  household,  farm, 
cattle  ;  buandi,  bondi^  N.  bonde^  the  pos- 
sessor of  a  farm,  husbandman  ;  liusband 
or  husbtmdy  the  master  of  the  house. 
Probably  Lap.  banda^  master,  Hidte-banda 
{fcdte^  house),  master'  of  the  house,  with 
the  derivative  bandas^  rich,  may  be  bor- 
rowed from  the  Scandinavian. 

Hush.    See  Hist 

Huak.  Du.  hulse^  hulscke^  husk,  chaff, 
covering  of  seeds,  /iuysketiy  case  in  which 
anything  is  kept,  also  as  liulse.  the  pod, 
chaff,  or  seed-vessel. — KiL  The  Walach., 
which  changes  Jt  for  /,  has  hosph^  husk, 
chaff,  pod. 

Huasar.  Magy.  huszar^  a  light  horse- 
man, skirmisher,  soldier  adapted  to  harass 
the  enemy.  From  Swiss  liuss/  Magy. 
usz!  uszui  cries  used  in  setting  on  a 
dog,  are  formed  Du.  hussen^  Jmsc/un^ 
Magy.  usziianif  husMitani^  to  incite,  set 
on  to  'attack ;  N.  /lussa^  to  chase  with 
noise  and  outcry.  See  Harass,  To  Hurry. 

Huaa^.     Corrupted  from  /luswife, 

Huatings.  The  municipal  court  of 
the  city  of  Lx>ndon,  where  probably  the 
elections  were  first  conducted,  and  hence 
the  name  may  have  been  transferred  to 
the  polling-booths  at  an  election.  ON. 
Mngy  Dan.  /r'ff^,  court  of  justice,  assem^ 
bly.  The  husting  was  the  house  or  do- 
mestic court 

To  Hustlei  To  shake  or  push  about 
HusiU<ap^  2l  game  in  which  halfpence 
are  shaken  alraut  in  a  cap  and  then 
thrown  into  the  air.  Du.  hutseriy  hutselen^ 
to  shake  to  and  fro  ;  N.  husJka^  kustey  to 
rock,  swing.  Fr.  /umspiller^  to  pull  about, 
tug  each  other  like  fighting  does ;  Champ. 
kourdebiller^  ^xdkitykourbalJer^\o  ill  use. 

Hut.  w.  hotan^  liotyn^  a  cap,  hood, 
OG.  hot^  a  cap.  '  Digitabulum,  finger- 
huot,  'hcty  'Aut.—D'iet  Sup.  OSax.  AuUe, 
care,  protection. — KiL  Du.  Auf,  hulte^ 
hut,  cabin. 

Hutch.  Fr.  huc/Uy  a  chest  or  bin ; 
Champ,  huge^  hugette^  a  coffer,  shop,  hut, 
cabin.  Du.  hok^  a  pen,  cote  for  anunals ; 
Jkonijnen''kok,  a  rabbit-hutch ;  N.  hofcfc,  a 
small  apartment,  bedchamber. 

Hybrid.  Lat  hybrida^  a  mongrel, 
aninud  bom  of  heterogeneous  parents, 
explained  from  Gr.  I/Akc,  outrage,  viz.  an 
outrage  on  the  laws  ot  nature. 

H^lr-.  Gr.  tf^Mp,  -arvc  0^  comp. 
{»^f)o-),  water.    Hence  hydraula  (afiXpc,  a 
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pipe),  an  organ  sounded  by  water,  then 
transferred  to  a  machine  driven  by  water ; 
hydraulics,  the  science  of  fluids  in  action. 
Hydrogen,  what  generates  water ;  hydro- 
phobia (^jSoc,  fear),  the  disease  charac- 
terised by  dread  of  water,  &c. 

Hydra.  Gr.  If^pa,  a  water-serpent ;  a 
fabulous  monster  so  named. 

Hyena.  Gr.  inivia  (from  ^i,  a  sow, 
swine),  literallv,  a  swine-like  creature ; 
from  the  rigid  hair  along  the  back. 

Hygrometer.  Gr.  vyp6c,  damp,  humid, 
and  fUrpov,  a  measure. 

HymexL  Gr.  *Yfii}y,  a  name  of  the 
deity  of  marriage,  a  nuptial  song. 

Hymn.  Gr.  6f«yoc,  a  song,  a  poem  to 
the  honour  of  God. 

Hyper-.— Hyperbole.  Gr.  wip,  above 
or  beyond  ;  vinpfiaXk^  {pahXu,  to  cast  or 
throw),  to   overshoot,  exceed ;   whence 


If 

vircp^oX4,  excess,  going  beyond  the  mark, 
excessive  praise. 

Hyphen.  Lat  hyphen^  from  Gr.  «fly 
(v^'  Iv,  under  one),  together. 

Hypo-.    Gr.  vx^,  Lat  sub,  under. 

Hypochondriac.  Gr.  x^(m>c»  a  car- 
tilage ;  rd  ine^xMpuif  the  soft  part  of  the 
body  under  the  cartilage  of  tne  breast, 
the  supposed  seat  of  the  disorder. 

Hypocrisy.  Gr.  hwoKpLwopMi,  to  answer, 
to  speak  in  dialogue,  play  a  part  upon 
the  stage,  met  to  play  a  part,  dissemble, 
pretend  ;  {nr6KpunQ,  -via,  playing  a  part, 
hypocrisy,  outward  show. 

uypotheeia.  Gr.  vir^dicric  (vw6,  imder, 
and  Tt^vi^,  to  set,  place),  a  placing  or 
settii^  under,  something  set  under,  a 
foundaticHi,  a  supposition  or  assumption. 

Hysteria  Gr.  v^cpue^,  pertainmg  to 
affections  of  the  (y^rip*)  uterus. 
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I.  G.  ich,  ON.  eg,  Lat  <^,  G.  lyv, 
Sanscr.  aham. 

Ice.  ON.  tr,0.^,  Du.  i/r.  The  PL D. 
aisen,  Du.  ijsen,  to  shudder,  which  have 
been  indicated  as  the  origin  of  our  word, 
are  probably  themselves  derivatives,  in 
accordance  with  Fr.  se  glacer  dTiorreur, 
d'dpouvante.  Magy.  jtg,  Lap.  jdgna, 
Fin.  jdd,  Gael,  eigh,  eidhre,  eigkre,  w.  ia, 
ice  ;  Bret  ien,  cold. 

Icicle.  AS.  ises  gicel,  PLD.  tshekel, 
Du.  ijskekel,  iske^el^  N.  isjukel,  isjbkul. 
Da.  dial  isegei,  icide.  ON.  jbkull,  piece 
of  ice,  field  of  \ct,jaki,  piece  or  mass  of 
ice.  Hann  er  stddugr  eins  og  jaki,  he 
stands  as  steady  as  a  block  of  ice.  Sup- 
posed by  Aufrecht  to  be  of  the  same  stock 
with  Olr.  tf(f,2GaeL  eigh,  w.  id  (for  ia^, 
ice. 

Idea.— IdeaL  Gr.  /3<a,  look,  appear- 
ance, of  a  thing,  its  fancied  fonn. 

Identical.  From  Lat  idem,  the  same, 
whence  Fr.  identity,  identifier,  identique. 

Idiom.  Gr.  liiidfia,  a  peculiarity  of,  or 
mode  of  expression  peculiar  to,  any  given 
language,  from  IdtoQ,  private,  personal, 
peculiar  to  one  in  particular. 

Idiot.  From  Gr.  iitoct  one's  own,  pri- 
vate, IBwrtKj  a  private  person,  one  who 
has  no  professional  knowledge,  unprac- 
tised, unskilled  in  anything.      Mod.Gr. 


ISwrtic  Tovrov  rw  i^ov,  unacquainted  with 
this  work  ;  IdiATm  tard  rhv  wivw,  persons 
unaccustomed  to  labour ;  UimiiQ  rf  ^ft, 
rude  in  speech. 

Insctus  et  biutus,  simplez,  idioiaqme,  foOiis, 
Indoctus  vei  insipidus  conjungitur  istis. 

John  deGarlandii  de  sjoooymis. 

The  word  was  used  in  the  i6th  century  in 
a  weaker  meaning  than  at  present.  /^4fi, 
neither  fool  ne  right  wise ;  half  innocent 
— Pr.  Pm. 

Idle.  Empty,  vain,  unemployed.  G. 
eitei,  Du.  ij'da,  lidel  van  hoofde,  mad ; 
ijdelen  haerinch,  a  shotten  or  empty  her- 
ring.— KiL  yedei  (of  texture),  loose,  not 
tight,  pierced  with  many  small  holes; 
jedeie  piaats,  an  empty  place. — Hahna. 
ON.  audr,  empty,  vacant ;  G.  dde,  waste, 
void,  desert;  Fr.  vuide,  voide,  empty, 
waste,  wide,  hollow. — Cot 

IdoL— Idolatrona.  Gr.  cSSuXov,  a 
likeness,  representation,  of  a  god,  namdxi 
an  image. 

Idya  Lat  idy Ilium,  from  Gr.  <tf ^- 
Xiov,  a  brief  poem. 

It    Goth,  iba^  num^  whether?  jabm, 

if;    OHG.  ibu,  uhaoba,  ob,  if,  whether; 

hence  condition,  doubt ;  ano  tbu,  without 

doubt,  without  condition,  as  OFr.  sans 

\  nul  si,    'Dyjuof,  oft,  if,  whether,  or ;  c.  o^f 


IGNEOUS 

whether.    ON.  efy  if ;  efny  ifa^  to  doubt ; 
OSvi.jefwa^  to  doubt,  suspect. 

Ignieoaa. — ^Igiiite.    Lat  ignis,  fire. 

ij^oble.  —  Ignominy.  —  Ignorant. 
From  the  root  of  Lat  gnosco,  to  know, 
are  formed  gnarus.  knowing,  skilful,  no- 
bilis  (for  gnobilis),  illustrious,  widely 
known,  nomen  (for  gwmen)y  name,  fame. 
Hence  with  the  privative  <i»-,  ignarus, 
unknowing  or  unknown ;  ignoroy  not  to 
know ;  i^nobiliSy  of  no  reputation  ;  igiuh- 
minioy  discredit,  ill-fame. 

Sk.    The  same.    See  Such. 

la  Goth,  ubilsy  G.  ubel^  evil  ON. 
f//r,  evil,  bad. 

Image. — ^Imagine.  Lat  imago,  -ims, 
a  resemblance  or  representation  of  a  thing. 
According  to  Festus  from  inUtor,  to  imi- 
tate. 

Imbecile.  Lat  imbecillis,  feeble  ;  ex- 
plained as  if  it  signified  one  without  a 
(bacillus)  staff.  But  the  sense  is  rather 
one  who  leans  upon  a  staff. 

To  Imbrue.  It  bevere,  to  drink,  ^^t^^- 
rare,  to  ^ve  or  to  cause  to  drink.  On  the 
same  pnnciple  Fr.  beuvre  (Pat.  de  Bern), 
to  drink,  would  form  beuvrery  to  cause  to 
diink,  whence  (by  the  same  inversion  as 
found  in  Fr.  breuvage,  bruvage,  from 
bevirage)  embreuver,  to  moisten,  soak  in, 
soften  with  liquor  ;  ^embruer,  to  imbrue 
or  bedabble  himself  with.— Cot 

To  Imbue.  Lat  imbuo,  to  moisten  or 
soak.    Bua  was  a  nursery  word  for  drink. 

Imitate.     Lat  imitory  imitaius. 

Immaculate.  Unstained.  Lat  ma- 
ctUoy  a  spot  or  stain. 

Immenae.  Lat  metioTy  mensus,  to 
measure ;  imm/nsusy  unmeasured,  beyond 
measure.    See  Measure. 

To  Immolate.  Lat  mola,  meal  with 
salt  sprinkled  upon  the  sacrifice  ;  immolo, 
-as  (so  to  dress  the  victim),  to  offer,  to 
sacrifice. 

Imp.  A  scion,  shoot,  grafl,  figuratively 
ofiEspring,  a  child,  but  now  only  applied 
in  a  bad  sense,  a  child  of  Hell. 

The  origin  is  Du.  ^olfy  Dan.  pode, 
PID.  paot,  a  shoot,  slip ;  whence  P1.D. 
Pa/ffiy  inpaUfty  Du.  pooteUy  inpooUfiy  to 
plant,  to  set ;  Dan.  podey  Limousin  em^ 
PeoutOy  Bret  embouday  OHG.  impitofiy 
intpteHy  AS.  impoHy  G.  impfetty  to  gr^ ; 
in  the  Salic  laws  impotusy  Limousin  em- 
P^o^i  a  graft.  The  total  soueezing  out 
of  the  long  vowel  is  remarkable.  The 
^yx.pote  is  related  to  iLputy  as  Du.  bottey 
Fr.  boutoHy  a  bud,  to  Du.  bottefiy  Fr. 
^icTy  to  put  forth  as  a  tree  in  the 
spring.— Cot 

To  Impaiz.    Lat  pejoTy  Fr.  pis,  pire. 


IMPREST 
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worse ;  empirer,  to  make  worse,  impair. 
To  Impeach.  Prov.  empachary  em- 
Paitary  to  embarrass,  hinder;  empaigy 
hindrance.  It.  impacdarCy  OFr.  em- 
Peschevy  to  encumber,  trouble,  hinder. 
Poitrine  empeschicy  obstructed  chest; 
empescher  lefiefy  to  take  legal  possession 
of  the  fief.  To  impeach  one  of  treason 
is  to  fasten  a  charge  of  treason  upon  him. 
Now  the  notion  of  encumbering,  clogging, 
or  impeding  is  very  generally  taken  from 
the  fijg^re  of  entangling  with  a  sticky 
materuiL  Sc.  claggy,  unctuous,  miry ;  to 
clagy  to  daub  wiui  clay,  to  clog ;  and 
clag  is  used  in  a  forensic  sense  for  en- 
cumbrance, burden  on  property,  or  for 
impeachment  on  character.  In  the  same 
way  G.  kummer  (the  equivalent  of  £. 
cumber y  encumber)  y  sometimes  used  for 
the  dirt  in  the  streets,  signifies  arrest, 
seizure,  attachment  of  goods.  To  pestevy 
to  embarrass,  trouble,  encumber,  is  the 
Fr.  empaistriry  to  entangle  in  paste  or 
glutinous  material. 

In  like  manner  the  root  of  It  impac- 
dare  may  be  G.  patschcy  puddle,  mud, 
from  patscheny  to  paddle.  Einen  in  der 
paische  sleeken  lassen,  to  leave  one  stick- 
ing in  the  mud,  leave  him  in  the  lurch. 
It.  impacduccarCy  to  bedaub. — Fl.  It 
may  however  be  firom  Gael,  bacy  stop, 
hindrance,  as  indicated  under  Dispatch. 

Imperial. — Imi^erative.  Lat  impe- 
riumy  command,  dominion,  empire. 

Implement.  What  is  employed  or 
applied  in  the  exercise  of  a  trade.  Fr. 
empioyeTy  empliery  to  employ. 

To  Imply.  Lat.  implicarCy  Fr.  im- 
piiqueTy  to  enfold,  enwrap,  involve. 

Import.  Sense  or  meaning. — B«  See 
Purport. 

To  Importune. — ^Imi>ortunate.  Lat 
importunusy  unseasonable,  inconvenient, 
troublesome,  seems  to  be  formed  as  the 
opposite  to  opporlunus.  Hence  to  im- 
porlunCy  to  be  troublesome  to.  See  Op- 
portune. 

Imposthume.  A  corruption  of  Fr. 
apostumCy  aposthnCy  firom'  ur.  kfebvrii^a 
(uterally,  what  separates  or  stands  apart), 
an  abscess. 

Impreg^nable.  What  cannot  be  taken. 
OFr.  pregneTy  Lat  prehenderCy  to  take. 

Imprest.  Money  given  out  for  a  cer- 
tain purpose  to  be  afterwards  accounted 
for.  'There  remaineth  in  sundrie  pro- 
vicions — ^as  well  with  certein  money  de- 
livered imprest  for  the  provision  of  the 
household,  who  have  not  yet  accounted 
for  the  same.'  *  In  provicion  £ — .  In 
prest  £ —  viz.  in  the  hands  of,  &c.' — 
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Household  account  of  Princess  Elizabeth, 
Camden  MiscelL  vol.  iL  In  prest^  in 
ready  money. 

Impudent.  Lat.  impudensy  shame- 
less ;  pudeo^  to  be  ashamed ;  pttdor, 
shame.  As  shame  is  the  painful  emotion 
produced  by  the  reprobation  of  those  to 
whom  we  look  with  respect,  or  of  our 
own  better  self,  it  is  probable  that  the 
word  is  derived  from  tne  interjection  of 
reprobation,  Puf  Phu  i  Fuf  Fif  ori- 
ginally expressing  disgust  at  a  bad  smell ; 
Phu  /  in  malam  crucem. — ^Plaut  Pudet 
nu^  it  shames  me,  they  cry  pu  /  upon 
me.    See  Putrid. 

In-.  Ig-.  n-.  Im-.  Ir-.  Lat.  in^  Gr. 
ivy  in,  on.  In  comp.  it  usually  corre- 
sponcb  to  Gr.  av-y  E.  un-y  as  in  incon- 
stanty  inaccurate.  Before  words  begin- 
ning with  a  labial  the  n  is  changed  to  m, 
as  in  impenitent y  imbrue,  immense.  Before 
^,  /,  and  r,  the  n  is  assimilated  with  the 
following  consonant,  although,  as  in  the 
first  of  mese  cases  the  g  is  not  doubled, 
the  n  seems  to  be  simi»y  lost.  Thus  we 
have  Lat  ignarus  for  in-gnaruSy  ignobilis 
for  in-gnoHlis,  Illegaly  what  is  contrary 
to  law ;  irrepressiStCy  what  cannot  be 
repressed. 

incendiary.  Lat  incendiumy  a  burn- 
ing, from  incendoy  to  kindle ;  candeOy  to 
glow,  to  be  on  fire. 

Incense.  From  Lat.  incendo,  incensum, 
to  kindle,  to  set  on  fire,  we  have  to  incense 
in  a  met.  sense,  to  kindle  wrath. 
'  From  the  same  source  Fr.  encensy  E. 
incensey  a  composition  of  sweet  gums  for 
burning  in  churches. 

Incentive.  Lat  incinoy  to  sing  or 
make  music  to ;  incentivusy  that  sings  or 
sounds  to,  and  thence  (from  the  incite- 
ment of  martial  or  dance  music),  that 
stirs  up  or  incites  to.  Non  tubae  solum, 
sed  etiam  Spartanae  tibiae  incentivum 
aliquod  feruntur  habuisse. — Paneg.  ad 
Constantin. 

Inch.  Lat  unciay  the  12th  part  of  a 
pound,  as  an  inch  is  the  12th  part  of  a 
loot  * 

Indigenoufl^  Lat  indigency  a  native, 
bom  in  the  country  (in  question).  Induy 
indOy  and  endo  are  given  as  old  forms  of 
iny  corresponding  to  Gr.  Mov  and  kvHi^y 
within.    'Evdovfv^C}  bom  in  the  house. 

Indite.  OFr.  endictery  from  Lat  in- 
dicOy  indictus. 

Infant. — Infantry.  Lat  infansy  a 
child  before  the  age  of  speech,  Jrom  /«, 
negative,  2ltA  foryfariy  Gr.  f^yXy  to  speak. 
Fr.  enfanty  child,  son.  Then  as  Lat 
Puery  a  boy,  or  £.  knave^  with  the  same 
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fundamental  signification,  were  used  for 
servant,  iL/ante  was  used  for  an  attend- 
ant, a  man  or  woman  servant,  a  knave  or 
varlet  upon  the  cards,  a  footman  or  sol- 
dier serving  on  foot ;  fanteriay  in£uitry, 
foot-soldiers. — FL 

Inferior.— InfemaL  Lat  injray  be- 
neath, below;  inferioTy  nether,  lover; 
in/emusy  nethermost,  lowest 

Ingle.  Fire.  Gael  aingealy  fire^  hght, 
sunshine. 

Ingot.    Originally  the  mouM  in  which 

the  metal  was  cast,  and  not  the  bar  itsd£ 

The  alchemist  in  the  canon  yeoman's  tale 

gets  a  piece  of  chalk  and  cuts  it  into  the 

shape  of  an  ingot  which  will  hold  an 

ounce  of  metaL 

He  put  this  once  of  oopper  ki  the  croisiet, 
And  on  the  fire  aswithe  he  hath  it  set — 
And  afterward  in  the  ingot  he  it  cast. 

G.  eingusSy  the  pouring  in,  that  which  is 
infus^,  a  melting  vessel,  ingot  mould, 
crucible. — Kiittn.  From  eingiessemy  Du. 
ingieten^  to  pour  in,  cast  in. 

Inguinal.    Lat.  ingueny  the  groin. 

Ink.  Gr.  fyjeovorov,  Lat  encoMstuMy 
the  vermilion  used  in  the  signature  of  the 
emperor.  Hence  It.  inckiostroy  incastrOy 
Fr.  encrCy  enqucy  Wall,  engy  enchcy  Du. 
inkt. 

Inkle.  Tape,  linen  thread.  Fr.  U- 
gneuly  lignoly  strong  thread  used  by  shoe* 
makers  and  saddlers ;  lignivol  (corre- 
sponding apparently  to  It  ligmuold)y 
shoemaker's  thread. — Roquef.  From  the 
first  of  these  forms  are  E.  iingely  UngUy 
lingan. 

Nor  hinds  wi'  elson  and  hemp  Hn^e^ 
Sit  soling  shoon  out  o'er  the  ingle. 

Ramsay  in  Jam. 

The  second  form  lignivol  may  probably 
explain  OE.  liniolf,  Lynyolfor  immo^% 
threde  to  sow  with  schone  or  botys,  tn- 
dula,  licinium.— Pr.  Pm.  The  loss  of  the 
initial  /,  of  which  we  have  here  an  ex- 
ample, would  convert  lingU  into  ingU  or 
inkle.  From  Lat  linum,  flax,  Fr.ligney 
Sc.  lingy  a  line ;  Fr.  Unge,  linen,  doth  of 
flax ;  Sc.  linget-seedy  flax-seed. 

Inkling.    See  Hint 

Inn.  ON.  inniy  within ;  inniy  a  house, 
the  lair  of  a  wild-beast ;  inm-bady  a  feast 
at  home.    Sc.  iVr,  iifif,  lodging,  dwelling. 

The  Brays  went  till  his  inuys  swyth  (to  his 
lodgings) . — Barbour. 

To  Inn.  To  bring  in,  carry  home.  4 
inncy  I  put  into  the  beme.' — Palsgr. 

Inqueet.  Lat  inquirerey  Fr.  enquerrey 
to  inquire ;  enauestCy  an  inquiry. 

Instigate.  Lat  instigo,  to  incite,  prick 
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forward ;  Gr.  ffrtC«,  to  prick ;  oriyfin,  a 
prick,  point ;  vnyitS^y  a  pricking. 

Insnlar.     Lat  insula,  an  island. 

Integer.— IntegraL^IntegTity.  Lat. 
integer^  entire,  properly  untouched,  from 
in  and  iago^  tangOy  to  touch. 

Inter-.  Lat  inUr,  between,  among ; 
as  in  Intercede^  Intetjecty  ItUirlude. 

Interior. — ^InteniaL  Lat.  intra,  with- 
in ;  interior^  further  in  ;  inUmus,  inner- 
most. 

Interloper.  Du.  tnUrloper,  a  contra- 
band trader,  one  who  runs  in  between 
those  Intimately  employed.  Du.  loopen^ 
to  run. 

Intorioate.  Lat  toxicum,  Gr.  ro&c^v, 
poison,  said  to  be  from  roCov^  a  bow  with 
the  arrows  belonging  to  it,  from  the  latter 
being  smeared  with  poison. 

latrigae. — Intricate.  It  intricc^  in- 
trigOy  imiriHCo,  any  intricateness,  en- 
tainting  trouble,  or  incumbrance. — FL 
Lat.  itUricOy  to  entangle ;  sxtrico,  to  dis- 
entangle, extricate.  Trica^  impediment, 
trifles. 

To  Inveigle.  To  allure,  entice  or 
deceive  by  £ur  words. — B.  From  It 
invogUare,  to  make  one  willing,  longing, 
or  desirous. — FL  '  She  gave  them  gifts 
and  great  rewards  to  inveigle  them  to 
her  mlL* — Indictment  of  Ann  Boleyn  in 
Froude.  It  is  probably  from  a  false  no- 
tion of  the  etymology  that  we  find  it  spelt 
aveugle,  *  The  marquis  of  Dorset  was— 
so  seduced  and  aveugled  by  the  Lord 
Admiral  that,  &c.'  —  Sharington's  con- 
fession, A.D.  1547,  in  Froude,  v.  132. 

Invidious.    Lat  invidia^  envy. 

Invite.    Lat  invito. 

Invoice.  A  bill  of  particulars  sent 
with  goods.  The  word  could  never  have 
been  formed  from  Fr.  envoi,  the  envoy  or 
concluding  address  with  which  a  publica- 
tion was  formerly  sent  into  the  world. 
As  most  of  our  mercantile  terms  are 
from  It,  we  may  with  confidence  trace 
the  derivation  to  It.  eeuviso,  notice,  in- 
formation, by  the  insertion  of  an  »,  as  in 
Fr.  attiser,  s.  entice.  The  invoice  is  in 
fact  a  letter  of  advice  (It.  lettera  a'av- 
^0),  giving  notice  of  the  despatch  of 
goods  with  particulars  of  their  price  and 
quantity. 

Xodine,  Gr.  (m^vcx  of  a  violet  tinge  or 
colour. 

,  Irt.  Lat  fVfl,  OFr,  ire,  iror,  anger; 
ir^i  irii,  irieus^  irons,  angry ;  AS.  irre, 
Vi^,yrsiaH,  to  be  angry. 

The  origin  is  in  all  probability  a  repre- 
sentation of  the  snarling  sounds  of  quar- 
^1^  dogs,  which  exhibit  a  lively  ex- 
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pression  of  angry  passion,  and  are  also 
imitated  by  man  in  the  cries  used  to 
rouse  the  passions  of  the  animal  and 
excite  him  to  attack.  Thus  from  the 
same  root  are  developed  forms  signifying 
snari,  anger,  incite,  set  on.  From  the 
continued  sound  of  the  letter  r,  the  littera 
hirriens,  are  formed  Lat.  hirrire,  w.  hyr- 
rio,  E.  harr,  to  snarl ;  Fin.  dri,  snarling 
like  a  dog,  angry;  drista^  to  snarl,  to 
rage,  iri  fremere ;  drryttdd,  to  set  on, 
irritate,  make  angry.  The  cry  used  to 
incite  a  do^  is  represented  in  w.  by 
the  interjection  herr!  hyrr! — Richards, 
agreeing  with  N.  hirra,  to  incite,  and 
(without  the  initial  A  as  in  Lat.  ird)  Dan. 
irre,  ofiirre,  to  tease,  to  provoke,  incite  ; 
G.  veriren,  verirren^  exasperare. — Dief. 
Siipp.    See  Irritate. 

Ine.— Irideecent.  Gr.  S^,  the  rain- 
bow. 

To  Irk.— Irkeome.    as.  earg,  slothfuU 

dull,  timid ;  ON.  argr,  recusans,  reformi- 

dans. — ^Andersen.     AS.  eargian,  torpes- 

cere  prae  tinaore,  Sc.  ergk,  to  feel  reluctant, 

to  refrain  from  for  timidity. 

Dear  Jenny,  I  wad  spenk  t'ye  wad  ye  let. 
And  yet  I  ergh^  ye're  ay  sae  soomni'  set. 

Ramsay  in  Jam. 

To  irk  is  to  make  one  ergh,  to  dull  one's 

inclination  to  action,  to  tire  or  become 

weary. 

My  spouse  Creusa  remanit  or  we  came  bidder. 
Or  by  some  &te  of  God's  was  reft  away. 
Or  gif  sche  errit  or  irkit  by  the  way. — D.  V. 

— ^ERavitnevi&,  seu  lassa  resedit. 

Iron.  Goth,  eisam,  Du.  iser,  isem,  G. 
eisen,  w.  haiam,  Gael  iarun. 

Irony.  Lat.  ironia,  from  Gr.  itpwnia, 
an  assumed  appearance,  pretence  ;  flpwv, 
one  who  speaks  with  a  sense  other  than 
the  words  convey,  a  dissembler. 

To  Irritate.  Lat.  irritare,  to  incite, 
stir  up,  provoke.  A  compound  of  in  and 
a  simple  ritare,  and  not  a  frequentative 
of  the  root  irr  seen  in  Dan.  of  irre,  G. 
verirren,  N.  kirra^  Fin.  drryttda,  to  pro- 
voke, mentioned  under  Ire. 

The  snarling  sounds  of  fighting  dogs 
are  imitated  by  different  combinations  of 
the  letters  r,  s,  t;rr/ss/st/ts/tr/ 
rt !  giving  rise  to  so  many  forms  of  the 
verb  signifying  to  set  on,  to  attack,  or 
Quarrel,  on  the  principle  explained  under 
tne  head  above-mentioned.  Thus,  from 
the  imitation  by  a  simple  r,  are  formed 
Lat  hirrire,  to  snarl,  N.  hirra,  to  incite, 
Lat.  ira,  wrath ;  frY>m  the  sound  of  s, 
P1.D.  hissa,  Du.  hissen,  hisschen,  hus- 
schen,  to  set  on  ;  from  st,  Bohem.  stwati, 
Gael  stuig,  to  set  on,  and  perhaps  Gr. 
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orbyoQ^  hatred ;  from  /$•,  It  izz  7  uzz ! 
cries  to  set  on  a  dog — Muratori,  izzare^ 
adizzare^  Sw.  hitsaj  G.  hetzen,  to  set  on, 
It.  izza^  anger ;  and,  with  the  vowel  in- 
serted between  the  consonants,  Fr.  tiser, 
£.  tice,  entice,  Sw.  tussa,  to  incite,  pro- 
voke ;  from  /r,  E.  to  ter  or  tar,  G.  zerren, 
to  provoke  to  anger;  and  from  rt,  G. 
reitzeKy  Du.  ritsen,  Sw.  /vAi,  Lat  irritarey 
to  provoke,  incense.  To  the  same  root 
may  be  referred  Gr.  ^pic,  -»^oc,  Lat  rixa 
(for  n'/f^),  strife,  Gr.  IpiOt^iif,  to  provoke. 

TwinglaBB.  G.  hausenblasy  the  bladder 
of  the  {hausef^  sturgeon,  as  well  as  the 
preparation  made  from.it,  by  us  corruptly 
called  isinglasSy  probably  from  connect- 
ing the  name  with  the  employment  of  the 
substance  in  idng  or  makmg  jellies. 

Island. — ^lale. — Isolate.  The  spelling 
of  island  has  been  corrupted,  and  the 
etymology  obscured,  by  the  influence  of 
isUy  a  word  from  a  totally  different  root, 
viz.  Lat  insula.  It.  isola,  Fr.  isle;  while 
island,  AS.  igland,  is  properly  eye-land,  a 
spot  of  land  in  the  midst  of  water,  as  the 
eye  in  the  midst  of  the  face.  Fris.  ooge, 
eye,  and  also  island,  as  in  Schiertnonni" 
kooge,  the  white  monk's  isle,  Spikeroge, 
Wangeroge,  islands  on  the  coast  of  Fries- 
land.  AS.  ig  has  the  same  sense  in  Scea- 
pige,  Sheppey  or  Sheep's  Island.  Dan. 
He,  eye,  o  or  be,  isle.  The  true  etymology 
is  preserved  in  eyot,  ait,  a  small  island  in 
a  river. 
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Iso-.  Gr.  ttfoc,  equal,  as  in  isothermal, 
of  equal  heat ;  isochronous,  of  equal  time, 
&c. 

Issue.  Fr.  issu,  sprung,  proceeded 
from,  bom  of,  from  issir,  to  go  out,  to  flow 
forth,  and  that  from  Lat  exire,  to  go  out 

-it.  Lat.  eo,  itum,  to  go ;  whence 
exitus,  an  exit  or  going  out,  transitus,  a 
transit  or  going  through. 

It.  Du.  het,  it ;  ON.  hinn,  hin,  hitt, 
ille,  ilia,  illud 

Itch.  Ichyn  or  yfyn  or  gykyn,  prurio. 
— Pr.  Pm.  G.  iOcken,  to  itch.  The  de- 
signation is  taken  from  the  twitching 
movements  to  which  itching  irresistibly 
impels  us.  Swab,  jucken,  to  hop  or 
spring ;  Bav.  gigkeln,  to  shiver,  or  twitch 
under  the  influence  of  tickling,  desire, 
anger.  Das  herz  gieglet  ihmj  cor  ci  sub- 
sultat  Einige  gigeln  so  gewaltig  nach 
dem  heuratenj  —  itch  so  for  marriage. 
Ergigkem,  to  cause  to  tremble,  to  frighten. 
Gigken,  gigkezen,  to  utter  broken  sounds, 
to  stutter,  giggle. — Schmeller.  Then  from 
broken  sounds  the  signification  passed  on 
to  abrupt  movements. 

Iterate.  Lat.  iterum,  again,  a  second 
time. 

Itinerant.  Lat  itinerari,  to  take  a 
journey,  from  iter,  itineris,  a  journey, 
route. 

Ivory.     Fr.  ivoire,  Lat  ebur. 

Ivy.  AS.  ifig,  G.  epheuy  OHG.  ebeheue, 
w.  eiddew,  Gad.  eidluan. 


To  Jabber. — Javer.  The  sound  of 
noisy,  indistinct,  unmeaning  utterance  is 
represented  by  the  simplest  combinations 
of^  gutturals  and  labials,  babble,  gaggle, 
gabble,  Sc.  gabber;  and  with  the  initial  g 
softened  Xoj,  E.  jabber,  gibber,  javer,  Fr. 
jaboter,  to  mutter,  chatter,  tattle,  fan- 
gelyn  oxjaveryn,  garrulo,  blatero,  garrio 
—  Pr.  Pm. ;  jawer,  idle  silly  talk ; 
jawle,  to  contend,  wrangle — Hal. ;  Fr. 
javioler,  to  gabble,  prate,  or  prattle. — 
Cot 

-Jacent.    'LaX.jaceo,  to  lie. 

Jack.  I.  The  Jewish  yacobus  was 
corrupted  through  Jaquemes,  to  Jaques 
in  France,  and  James  in  Englandf ;  and 
Jaques,  being  the  commonest  Christian 
name  in  the  former  country,  was  used  as 
a  contemptuous  expression  for  a  com- 


mon man.  yaques,  nias,  sot,  grossier.— 
Roquef.  Jaauerie,  an  insurrection  of  the 
peasants.  The  introduction  of  the  word 
m  the  same  sense  into  England  seems  to 
have  led  to  the  use  of  Jack  as  the  familiar 
synonym  of  John,  which  happened  to  be 
here  the  commonest  name,  as  Jaques  in 
France. 

Since  eveiy  Jack  became  a  gentleman, 
There's  many  a  gentle  person  made  a  Jack. 

RicE.  III. 

The  term  was  then  applied  to  any  me- 
chanical contrivance  K>r  replacing  the 
personal  service  of  an  attendant,  or  to  an 
implement  subjected  to  rough  and  fami- 
liar usage,  yack  of  the  clock.  Yt.jacauelet, 
a  mechanical  figure  which  stmcic  the 
hours  on  a  clock.  A  roasting-jack  is  a 
contrivance  for  turning  a  spit  by  means 
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of  a  heavy  weight,  and  so  superseding  the 
service  of  the  old  turnspit  A  jack,  a 
screw  for  raising  heavy  weights.  A  boot- 
jack (G.  sUefelrknechty  liter^y  boot-boy), 
an  implement  for  taking  off  boots.  Rou- 
c\l\  gros'jacque,  a  large  sou. — Hdcart.  A 
jack-towel,  a  coarse  towel  hanging  on  a 
roller  for  the  use  of  the  household ;  jctck- 
boots,  heavy  boots  for  rough  service ; 
black-jack,  a  leathern  jue  for  household 
service;  jack-flane,  a  &rge  plane  for 
heavy  work. 

Jack.  2.  Jacket.  The  E.  jack,  Fr. 
jaqtu,  \X.,guuco  (whence  the  ^voi,  jacket; 
Fr.  jaquette,  a  short  and  sleeveless  coun- 
try coat — Cot),  is  another  example  of 
the  depreciatory  application  of  the  term 
in  the  sense  of  substitute  or  servant.  A 
jack  was  properly  a  homely  substitute  for 
a  coat  of  mail,  consisting  of  a  padded  or 
leather  jerkin  for  defence,  with  rings  or 
plates  of  iron  sewed  on  it  Fr.  jaque- 
nurd,  a  wooden  image  against  which  to 
practise  tilting,  a  jack  of  the  clock,  also  a 
coat  or  shirt  of  mail — Cot  Rouchi  jcuo- 
tin,  a  jacket,  {rom  jacot,  dim.  of  Jagues, 

Jackanapes.  A  coxcomb ;  Jack  the 
ope,  a  monkey. 

Jack  of  Dover. 

Fun  many  a  pAstie  hast  thou  lettin  blode. 
And  many  a  Jack  o/Doyyr  hast  thou  sold 
That  hath  been  twyis  hot  and  twyis  cold. 
Chaucer.  Prol.  to  Cook's  Tale. 

In  accordance  with  the  E.  use  oi  jack,  to 
signify  anything  used  as  a  substitute  or 
put  to  homely  service,  Fr.  jagues  is  a 
name  given  oy  pastry-coolcs,  implying 
that  a  piece  of  meat  or  pastry  is  old  and 
hard.— Roquefort  in  v.  Jaquet  The  re- 
maining part  of  the  expression  is  proba- 
bly a  punning  repetition  of  the  same  idea. 
I  am  informed  that  a  heated-up  dish  is 
still  among  the  waiters  called  a  dover  or 
dootter,  doubtless  do  over, 

Jack-pudding.  A  buffoon  or  jug- 
gler's servant  set  to  entertain  the  crowd 
by  coarse  tricks,  among  which  eating  in 
a  ridiculous  manner  pudding,  soup,  &c., 
occupied  a  conspicuous  place. 

I  had  as  lief  stand  among  the  rabble  to  see  a 
Jack-padding  eat  a  custard  as  trouble  myself  to 
Ke  a  play.— Shadwell  in  Naies. 

0.  hans'-wurst  {Jans,  Jack  ;  wurst,  pud- 
^ng) ;  Fr.  Jean-potage,  Jean-farine,  a 
showman's  buffoon. 

Jade.  To  jade,  to  wear  out  with  ex- 
ertion ;  jade,  a  worn-out  horse.  Sp.  ijada, 
the  flank,  from  Lat  ilium;  ijadear,iadear, 
the  flanks  to  play,  to  pant,  palpitate; 
jodio,  palpitation.    Hence  to  jade  would 
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signify  to  cause  to  pant,  or  show  signs  of 
exhaustion. 

Jag. — Jig. — Jog.  We  have  had  oc- 
casion, under  Gog  and  elsewhere,  to  re- 
mark the  way  in  which  the  roots  repre- 
senting in  the  first  instance  tremulous  or 
broken  sound  are  applied  to  signify  quiv- 
ering or  reciprocrating  movement,  or  the 
kind  of  figure  traced  out  by  bodies  in 
motion  of  such  a  nature.  Now  the  sylla- 
bles gig,  gag  are  often  used  in  the  repre- 
sentation ofharsh  broken  sounds  ;  Gael 
gagaich,  Bret  gagH,  to  stutter ;  E.  gag" 
gle,  to  cry  as  geese ;  Swab,  gigacken,  to 
gaggle  as  geese,  bray  as  an  ass ;  Swiss 
gigagen,  to  bray ;  Bav.  gazkem,  gagke- 
2en,  to  cluck  as  a  hen,  cough  harshly  and 
abruptly,  to  stutter ;  gigkesen,  gigken,  to 
utter  broken  sounds,  stutter,  giggfe ;  gick- 
gack,  in  nursery  language,  a  clock^  from 
the  ticking  of  the  pendulum  (D.  M.  v.) ; 
Gael,  gog,  the  cackling  of  a  hen,  also  the 
nodding  or  tossing  of  the  head  ;  E.  gog- 
mire,  a  qua^ire,  shaking  mire ;  Swab. 
gagen,  gagelen,  to  jog,  jiggle,  move  to  and 
fro ;  Swiss  gageln,  to  shake,  be  unsteady 
as  a  table ;  gagU,  a  giglot,  a  girl  that 
can't  sit  stilL  Then,  with  the  initial  g 
softened  to  a  /,  E.  jag  or  jog,  an  abrupt 
movement,  a  thrust  brought  to  a  sudden 
stop,  a  projection,  indentation. 

Some  ja^  uthers  to  the  heft 
With  knives  that  sheip  could  scheir. 

The  I^nce.    Everi^reen. 

The  North  and  South  Joggins  are  in- 
dented cliffs  on  opposite  sides  of  a  river 
in  Nova  Scotia,  wmch  seem  \ojog  in  and 
jog  out  in  correspondence  with  each  other. 
-—LyelL*  h.  joggle  in  masonry  is  a  pro- 
jection in  a  stone  fitting  into  a  hollow  in 
the  adjoining  one  for  the  purpose  of  bolt- 
ing them  together 

The  prefix  of  an  s  in  w.  ysgogi,  to 
shake,  unites  the  forms  having  an  mitial 
^  or  /,  with  E.  shag  or  shag,  to  shake  or 
jog— HaL ;  shaggy,  jagged,  rugged  ;  ice- 
shoggle,  a  projecting  point  of  ice ;  ON. 
skaga,  to  project ;  skap,  a  promontory. 

The  thin  vowel  v^jtg,  jiggle,  implies  a 
lighter  movement  of  a  simSar  kind  to  that 
signified  hyjag  or  jog. 

Jail.    See  Gaol. 

•  Jakes.  A  privy ;  in  Devonshire  any 
kind  of  filth.— HaL  G.  gauche,  jauche, 
filthy  stinking  liquid;  mistgauche,  the 
drainings  of  the  dunghill ;  schiffj^auche, 
bilge  water.  Probably  the  worosignifies 
only  slops,  splashing.     See  Jaw,  2. 

Jam.  The  thickened  juice  of  fruit  Mod. 
Gr.  lovid,  broth,  juice,  Covfil  rdv  irMpunSvy 
juice  of  fruit 
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To  Jam. — To  press  in  between  some- 
thing that  confines  the  space  on  either 
side  like  the  jambs  of  a  door ;  to  fix  be- 
tween jambs. 

In  a  stage-coach  with  lumber  crunm'd, 
Between  two  bulky  bodies /mmpi'^. — Lloyd  inR. 

Jamb.  Fr.  jambe^  a  leg,  also  the 
jaumb  or  side-post  of  a  door. — Cot  See 
Game. 

To  Jangle.  Formerly  to  chatter  as  a 
bird,  then  to  chatter,  talk  idly,  tattle, 
wrangle,  quarreL 

Thy  mind  is  lome.  ^tfujanglesi  as  ajay. 

Man  of  Law's  Tale  in  R. 

Lang,  jhanglay  to  cry,  to  yelp.  OFr. 
jangier,  to  prattle,  tattle,  lest,  flatter,  lie. 
— Roauef.  Like  jingle,  the  representa- 
tion ot  a  clattering  sound.  G.  xank^  chid- 
ing, jangling.  Du.  jangeUn,  jankefiy  to 
yelp. 

Ja&tjr.    Fr.  XwjA*/,  pretty,  agreeable. 

To  Japan.  To  varnish,  because  the 
best  kind  of  varnished  goods  came  to  us 
from  the  country  of  Japan. 

To  Jape.  The  same  soflening  of  the 
g  which  is  seen  in  jabber  compared  with 
gabble  connects  the  OE.  gab,  to  lie,  mock, 
deceive,  withyVz/^.  The  radical  meaning 
is  chatterine,  idle  talk.  Fr.  japper,  to 
yelp,  in  low  language  is  used  in  the  sense 
of  chatter. — Gattel.  Avoir  bone  jape^  ben 
del  jape,  to  have  the  gift  of  the  gab. — 
H^cart.  N.  gjeipa,  to  make  a  wry  face, 
twist  the  mouth. 

Jar.  Fr.  jare,  Sp.  jarra.  It.  giara, 
from  Arab,  garrah,  a  water-pot. — Diez. 
But  It. giaran^s  also  the  same  sense  as 
Fr.  grhy  sand,  gravel,  sandstone.  Giara 
then,  like  Prov.  grasaly  may  originally  be 
2l  pot-de-grhy  an  earthen  pot.    See  Grail. 

To  Jar.  To  creak,  make  a  harsh 
noise,  as  things  that  do  not  move 
smoothly  on  each  other.  Hence/ar,  dis- 
agreement, variance,  quarreL  *  CnristisLns 
being  atjarre  among  themselves.' — Bale 
in  R.  Swab,  garren,  Bav.  garrezen,  to 
creak  like  a  wheel  or  shoe,  or  the  hinge 
of  a  door ;  Sp.  chirriar,  to  creak  or  chirp ; 
Lat  garrirey  to  chirp,  to  chatter. 

Jar^n.  Properly  the  chattering  of 
birds,  analogous  to  forms  like  AS.  cear- 
kian,  OE.  clutrky  chirfcy  to  creak  or  chirp  ; 
Lith.  kirktiy  to  creak  or  cluck  ;  karktiy  to 
whirr,  cluck,  gaggle ;  cxirkstiy  to  chirp, 
twitter ;  Magy.  csergeniy  to  rattle,  rustle. 
Yr,  jargonnery  to  gaggle  as  a  goose ;  /«r- 
gouillery  to  warble,  chirp,  or  cnatter. 

But  she  withal  no  word  may  sowne 

But  chitre,  and  as  a  \i\i6,jarg(noiu, — Gower  in  R. 

Hence  figuratively  for  an   utterance  of 
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sounds  not  understood.  It.  gergOy  ger-- 
goney  Fr.  jargon,  gibberish,  fustian  Lan- 
guage, a  ban>arous  jangling. — Cot.  In 
the  same  way  Wall,  gasouyy  to  warble,  is 
also  used  in  the  sense  of  speaking  jargon. 
Fr.  patoiSy  esqilained  by  Psdsgrave  (p.  261) 
as  tne  recording  of  birds,  is  now  used  to 
signify  a  provincial  dialect. 

Jaundice.  Fr.  jaunisse^  the  yeUow 
disease ;  jauney  yellow. 

Jaunt. — Jaunce.  Two  ways  of  writing 
the  same  word,  as  Fr.  tancer  becomes  £. 
taunt  The  fundamental  meaning  is  to 
jolt  or  jog.  To  jounce,  to  bounce,  thump, 
and  jolt,  as  rough  riders  are  wont  to  do. 
— Forby. 

Spuigalled  and  ^ixeA\jf  jammcmg  ^tilaisa^br6kt. 

Fr.  jancer  un  ehevaly  to  stir  a  horse  in 
the  stable  till  it  be  swart  withal ;  also  as 
E.  jaunt, — Cot.  Manx  jonse,  a  jolt  or 
wince  ;  jonseragh,  wincmg,  acting  in  a 
wild,  untamely  manner. — Cregeen.  Sw. 
dunsOy  Dan.  dundse^  to  thump,  to  fall 
heavily. 

A  jaunt  or  jance  is  then  used  in  the 
sense  of  an  outing  for  pleasure  or  exer- 
cise, as  Fr.  alter  se /aire  cahoter  un  pern  ; 
Sw./ara  ut  at  skakapd  sigy  to  take  a  jog, 
to  take  exercise. 

Faith  would  I  had  a  few  n^xnjeaiues  on*t, 
An  you  say  the  word  send  me  to  Jericho. 

B.  Jons.,  Tale  dr  a  Tub,  ii.  4. 

*  Javelin.  Fr.  javelin,  a  weapon  of 
a  size  between  the  pike  and  the  partizan  ; 
javelot^  a  gleave,  dart,  or  small  javelin.— 
Cot.  \x,  ziavellotto,  giaverina^  a  javelin 
that  may  be  hurled  as  a  dart. — FL  Bret. 
gavlod,  gavliUy  MHG.  gabilSty  OK.  gave- 
locky  a  javelin  or  dart  Neumann  ex- 
plains Sp,jabalinay  as  a  boarspear,  from 
jabaliy  2L  wild  boar,  but  the  double  form 
of  the  word  is  against  that  derivation. 

Jaw.  yawe  or  cheek-bone,  mandibula. 
— Pr.  Pm.  Fr.  fouey  the  cheek,  was  for- 
merly used  in  the  sense  of  throat,  jaws. 
*  Gande  la  ley  et  le  conseil  et  vie  ert  a  ta 
alme  et  grace  k  tcsjowes:' — et  erit  via 
animae  tux  et  gratia. /audbus  tuts. — Pro- 
verbes. 

The  cries  of  difFerent  animals,  yelping 
of  dogs,  chattering  of  birds,  give  rise  to 
numerous  depreciatory  expressions  for 
talking,  and  thence  furnish  designations 
of  the  mouth,  throat,  jaws,  as  the  instru- 
ment  of  talk.  Thus  from  PLD.  hjim, 
keffen,  to  yelp,  is  k^e,  the  jaw ;  from 
Du.  kaeckelen,  Fr.  cagueter,  to  cackle,  is 
PLD.  kdkely  in  the  same  sense  as  kife, 
the  instrument  of  talk.    Holt  dog  ecnmai 
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de  kakelj  hold  your  jaw  one  moment 
Hence,  tbrowing  off  the  frequentative 
tennination,  Du.  kaecke^  the  jaw,  cheek. 
So  ih>m  gagkelen^  to  gaggle,  Fris.  ga^hel^ 
the  throaty  palate— Kil.;  from  WalL 
ckawer^  to  cheep,  cry,  chaw^ier^  to  chatter 
as  daws,  E.  chaffs  to  chin>,  chatter  ichaf- 
fatckj  a  chirping  bird  ;  ckouzhy  a  chatter- 
ing daw),  we  pass  to  chaff-bone  (HaL), 
chaw-hone  (Padsgr.),  jaw-bone;  ckavel^ 
dMwly  chawiy  the  jaw.  Dan.  kiavUy  to 
wrangle,  kiave^  the  jaw.  .  To  kaw^  to  cry 
as  roola  or  daws,  to  gasp  for  breath,  leads 
to  D\i.kauwey  a  daw;  kauwe^  kouwCy  a 
jaw,  throat,  cheek.  Again,  from  gabbUy 
confused  talk,  passing  into/czz^i^,  to  con- 
tend, wrai^le  (Fr.  javiolery  to  gabble — 
CaL)yjaM/y  to  scold  or  grumble  (parallel 
with  Dan.  Jkiavle),  —  HaL,  to  jaWy  to 
wrangle,  we  have  gaby  the  mouth,  the 
£icuhy  of  s^tedtiy  jowly  jolly  the  jaw,  and 
(with  the  same  rwtion  to  jowl  as  was 
seen  in  kaeckey  the  cheek,  compared  with 
kak€l)y  Fr.  jowey  E.  jaw.  It  will  be  ob- 
served that  an  initial  k  or  ch  frequently 
interchanges  with  y,  even  in  the  same 
ku^uage  ;  Fr.  joffuy  E.  chuffy ;  E.  jowly 
chowly  jawy  chawy  Du.  kauwey  Dan. 
kiigve, 

Jftw;  2.  ^awhole.  Sc. /aw,  the  dash 
of  the  sea  ;  jam-holey  a  gully-hole,  sink 
where  slops  are  thrown.  Fr.  gachisy 
splashing ;  o,gauchey  slops  ;  mist-gauchey 
the  draining  of  the  dunghill;  uhiff- 
gauchty  bLIge-water. 

Jfty.  A  bird  noted  for  its  chattering 
cry.  Fr.  geaiy  gaiy  a  jay,  chough,  daw ; 
^^* gttioy graeOy  a  jay;  Du.  kauwe,  kaey 
a  daw. — Kil.  Russ.  gaiy  croaking,  £. 
canfy  cry  of  rooks.  Compaire  It  ^asxay  a 
pie,  with  gazxerarey  Fr.  gasoutllery  to 
chiip,  warble. 

Jealous.  Fr.  jalouxy  from  Lat  zelusy 
zeal,  emulation,  jealousy. 

-Jeol  Lat  jadOy  jactuniy  in  comp. 
"jiciOy  -jectumy  to  cast,  throw,  whence 
OFr.jecUTy  Fr.  jelery  to  cast,  to  put  or 
push  forth,  and  the  compounds  injecty 
tjectyfrojecty  &c. 

Jeer.  Written^^ftf r^,  geere  by  Spencer 
and  Gascoigne.  Junius  has /f^j^^/r,  to 
deride,  for  which  he  cites  Du.  giertny 
cum  stridore  et  strepitu  alicui  ilTudere. 
Giereny  to  cry  loudly,  to  holloa. — Halma. 
The  form  yeer  tells  against  ON.  ddra^  to 
make  sport  of,  from  ddriy  a  fooL  Florio 
has  giarOy  giarray  a  cheating  trick  or 
coiening  deceit ;  giarrarCy  giararCy  to 
sand,  to  gravel,  by  met.  to  cheat  or  coney- 
catch.     GiardOy  mockerie^  jest,  trick. — 
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Altieri.  Rouchi,  giriey  tromperie,  mau- 
vaise  plaisanterie. — Hdcart. 

Jelly.  Fr.  giUey  the  juice  of  meat  or 
fruit  which  congeals  on  cooling;  gelery 
to  freeze. 

Jeopardy.  From  Fr.  jeu  partly  Mid. 
Lat  jocus  partitusy  an  even  chance,  a 
choice  of  two  alternatives. 

Dan  mofait  i«  votpartirai 
Deus  geus^  u  mal^  lesserez, 
Et  k  meilloui  vos  en  tanres. 

Fab.  et  Contes,  4.  34. 

Or  regardez  que  vous  feres 

Que  je  vous  vudl  un  gtu  partirj^VdA,  4.  293. 

Jerk. — Jert.  A  lash  of  a  whip,  a  hasty 
pull  or  twitch.— B.  'A  shake, /^/,  or 
Slow  with  the  cord  of  a  caveson.' — Cot 
w.  tercy  a  jerk  or  jolt. 

Jerkin.  Lang,  jhergaouy  an  over-coat ; 
Fr.  jargoty  a  kind  of  coarse  garment  worn 
by  countiy  people. — Cot  Du.  Jurk^  a 
child*s  slop  or  pinafore.  OFr.  jas^uey  a 
ouilted  jacket  worn  under  the  couass.; 
jaseqneny  a  coat  of  mail — Roquef. 

Jest.    See  Gest. 

Jet.  Fr.  jaiety  Lat  ga^ates,  *The 
geat  which  otherwise  we  ca&gagates  car- 
rieth  the  name  of  a  town  and  nver  both 
in  Lycia  called  Gs^es.' — Holland,  Pliny 
inR. 

To  Jet.  To  strut,  to  carry  the  body 
stately  or  proudly.  '  I  ietie  with  facyon 
and  countenance  to  set  forthe  myselfe,  je 
me  braggue.' — Palsgr.  in  Way. 

From  Lat  jactarey  It  giattare,  OFr. 
jactety  jattevy  to  brag  or  vaunt,  also  to 
swing,  toss,  shake  up  and  down  ;  jac- 
tancey  bragging,  proud  ostentation. — Cot. 
In  the  same  way  Lith.  mestiy  to  cast ; 
mefytiy  to  cast  to  and  fro,  to  brag,  to  strut 

^t1^.  Fr.  jetUey  a  cast,  also  a  jetty 
OTJuttyy  a  bearing  out  in  buildings,  also 
the  bank  of  a  ditch,  or  the  earth  cast  out 
of  it  when  it  is  made. — Cot  JetteiSy  earth 
cast  out  of  a  ditch. — Ro^uei.  Hence  E. 
jetty y  a  bank  carried  out  into  the  water. 

/ewel.  Fr.  joyauy  joueL  It  gioioy 
joy,  deU(^ht,  a  g^m,  jewel,  a  precious 
thing ;  guneygUnelUy  all  manner  of  jewels. 
— FL  See  Joy.  In  Mid.Lat  by  errone- 
ous eXymtAogy  jocale. 

Jewise.— ^uiaa  Fr.y«tr^,  judgment, 
ixoTtijudiciumy  as  bendiqoHy  from  benedic-- 
Ho,    *"  Si  proeves  varient  eient  juyse  de 

?ylorie  et  la  partie  perde  sa  demands.' — 
.ib.  Alb.  665. 

To  Jib.     To  start  backwards.     The 
jib-sail  is  a  sail  which  shifts  of  itself  from 
side  to  side  as  required  by  the  wind.    Du. 
ijpen  (of  sails),    to    turn    suddenly, — 
alma.    OFr.  regibery  regimbery  to  kick 
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or  wince.  '  Uor  al  so  sone  so  thet  flesch 
haveth  al  his  wil,  hit  repbbeth  anon  ase 
fet  kalf.'— Ancren  Riwte  13a  Jibby^^ 
gay  frisky  girL — HaL 

To  Jiffle.— Jifiy.  To/r^^,  to  be  rest- 
less.— HaL  A  jijfy  is  an  instant,  a  turn 
of  the  hand.  To  jib^  to  turn  rapidly 
back ;  Fr.  gibelit,  z,  pwlttj  an  instrument 
that  pierces  by  turning  round ;  w.  ctpiOf 
ysgifio^  to  snatch. 

JifiT*  To  move  to  and  fro  or  up  and 
down,  a  merry  dance ;  jiggettinfr^}o\\iTig, 
shaking,  going  about  idly  ;  a  jtgger,  any 
piece  of  machinery  that  moves  with  re- 
ciprocating action.  Fr.  jiguer^  to  throw 
the  legs  about — Pat  de  Champ.  Hence 
vulgarly  gigues^  the  legs,  and  gigot^  a  leg 
of  mutton.  Bav.  gi^  (contemptuously), 
the  feet— D.  M.  v.    See  Tag. 

Jilt.  Sc.  gillet^  a  giday  girl,  probably 
for  giglet  oxgiglot^  a  lighter  girl ;  *"  giglet 
Fortune.' — Shakcsp.  To  jilt  one  is  to 
behave  to  him  like  a  jilUt^  to  be  incon- 
stant to  him. 

Ajillet  broke  his  heart  at  last— Bums. 

To  Jingle.  An  imitative  form  like 
HngU  or  G.  klingeln^  to  which  last  it  is 
related  as  chink  to  clink,  Comp.  also  Fr. 
clinquaille^  pUnquailk^  'chinks,  coin. — 
Cot  Da.  gungriy  to  resound,  ON.  glingra, 
to  jingle.  Let.  jwingsch!  (Fr.y;  repre- 
sents the  sound  of  a  mowing  scythe  or  a 
glass  window  breaking  ;  jwingschkeht,  to 
jingle  {klingtrfij^  as  when  a  window  is 
beaten  in. 

To  Job.  I.  To  peck,  to  strike  with  a 
pointed  instrument  Byllen  or  jobbyn  as 
bryddys,  jobbyn  with  the  byl,  rostro. — 
Pr.  Pm.  The  nut-jobber  is  a  synonym  of 
the  nut-hatch,  a  bird  which  breaks  open 
nuts  with  blows  of  the  bilL  Bohem. 
dubatiy  PoL  dziobad^  to  peck ;  dziob^  GaeL 
gob^  the  beak  of  a  bird. 

Job.  2.  An  undivided  piece  of  work. 
Jobbel^  jobbet,  a  small  load. — HaL  To 
work  by  the  job,  to  undertake  a  definite 
piece  of  work.  In  the  same  sense,  to 
work  by  i!tk<igob  (HaL),  and  gob,  gobbet,  a 
lump  or  portion.    WalL  gob,  a  blow,  a 


piece  of  work  done  at  one  time.  Brescian 
bdt,  a  stroke,  blow ;  /a4rd  a  bdt,  to  work 
by  the  job. 

Jobation.  To  jobe  (at  the  university), 
to  reprimand.— B.  Jobation  is  still  in 
use  for  a  taking  to  task,  such  as  Job  re- 
ceived at  the  hand  of  his  friends. 

Joidcey.      From  Jack  (or,  with  the 
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Northern  pronunciation^  7ock),  in  the 
sense  of  a  person  if  in  inferior  position. 
Jocky  was  specially  applied  to  Uie  servant 
who  looks  after  horses,  now  almost  con- 
fined to  the  rider  of  a  race-horse. 

To  Jog.    See  Jag. 

Join. — Juncture.  Fr.  joindre,  from 
Lat  jungere,  the  nasalised  form  of  the 
same  root  which  gives  Gr.  ^^yvyu,  to 
join,  llfyw,  a  yoke.    Sanscr.  yuj,  join. 

Joist.  The  joists  are  the  sleepers  on 
which  the  floor  of  a  room  is  laid,  the  bed 
of  the  floor.  Gyst,  that  go^e  over  the 
flore,  solive,  giste. — Palsgr.  in  Way.  Fr. 
giste,  a  bed,  place  to  lie  on,  from  gesir, 
LaX,jacere,  to  lie.  The  term  sleeper,  with 
which  railways  have  made  us  so  froniliar, 
is  a  repetition  of  the  same  figure. 

Joke.  Lat  jocus,  jest,  sport ;  jocari, 
It  giocare,  Vxoy*jogar,  Fr.  jouer,  to 
sport,  to  play.  The  root  of  the  word 
seems  preserved  in  Lith.  jugsiu  (Eng. 
j)  ox  jungu,jugti,  to  be  merry  ;  jaugtU, 
Pajugti,  to  rejoice ;  jugulis  (exactly  cor- 
responding  to  ^juggur),  one  who  makes 
sport  for  tibe  company,  a  jovial  person. 

Jolly.  It  giulivo,  Fr.  jolt  for  joUf, 
^y,  fine,  also  merry,  jocund  ;  jolieti, 
joliveti,  prettiness,  mirth. — Cot.  Not 
fix)m  Jovialis,  but  from  ON.  jol,  'R.yule, 
Christmas,  the  great  season  of  festivities 
in  rude  times. — Diez.  N.  jula  seg,  Du. 
joelen,  to  live  a  joyous  life,  to  make 
merry. 

Jolly-boat.  Dan.  jolle,  a  yawl,  jollv- 
boat  The  original  meaning  is  probaUv 
as  in  Fr.  jalle,jal^e,  a  bowl ;  Dil  jot- 
leken,  a.  trough.  Dan.  jolle  afsted,  to 
bowl  along.    See  Gallon. 

To  Jolt.  The  representation  of  the 
sound  of  a  blow  admits  of  infinite  varia- 
tion. To  jot,  jotter,  to  jolt  roughly— 
Forby  ;  to  jock,  to  jolt — HaL  To  julk, 
to  sound  as  liquor  shaken  in  a  cauk — 
Forby,  to  shake,  splash,  jolt. — Hal.  To 
jolle,  to  knock.  He  jowPd  their  heads 
together^ — Mrs  Baker.  A  ioult-kead,  ox 
jolterhead,  like  logger-kead,  seems  to  be 
from  the  notion  ofwaggin^  the  head  to 
and  fro,  and  not  frt>m  the  idea  of  thick- 
ness. 

JonquiL  Tx.  jonquille,  S^junfmlla, 
the  sweet  yellow  Narcissus  with  rush-like 
leaves.    IjaX,  junats,  rush. 

Jordan.  Properly  an  earthen  pot, 
synonymous  with  gally-^t,  X^m.  gUi-pcf, 
a  clay  or  earthen  pot.  Like  gedfy-pot,  in 
modem  times  the  term  was  specially  ap- 
plied to  the  vessels  in  medical  use.  Onr 
host  in  the  Canterbury  Tales,  addressing 
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the  Doctor  of  physick,  invokes  blessings 
upon 

— thy  urinalles  and  ihy  j^rdetnis. 

Hollinshed  speaks  of  a  pretended  '  phy- 
sicus  et  astrologus '  being  exposed  with 
two  ^jarden  pots '  hung  rouna  his  neck, 
for  having  deceived  the  people  by  a  false 
prediction  ;  '  dnae  ollx  quas  jordanes  vo- 
camus.' — ^Walsingham  in  Jam.  Dan.,  Sw. 
jord^  earth.  In  like  manner  Northampton 
jumuty  a  pig-nut,  for  earth-nut 

To  Jostle.  To  thrust  or  push  with 
the  elbows. — B.  A  frequentative  from 
OYr.jouster.    See  Joust 

Jot  Tojot^  to  touch,  to  jog,  to  nudge. 
—Hal.  IJotte^  I  touch  one  thynge  against 
another,  je  heurte.  What  n^es  thou  to 
jotU  me  with  thine  elbowe  ?— Palsgr.  Du. 
jotten^  Fris.  jottjen^  jotskjen^  to  jolt— 
Epkema.  To  faU  jot  on  one's  rump,  to 
plump  down. — Forby.  To  jot  a  thing 
down,  to  note  it  in  a  book  at  the  moment 
it  occurs. 

Then  from  the  connection  so  frequently 
observed  between  the  ideas  of  a  short 
movement  and  a  lump  or  piece  of  some- 
thing, jot  is  used  for  a  small  portion, 
what  is  jotted  or  thrown  down  at  once. 
The  resemblance  to  Gr.  l&ra  is  acci- 
dental Comp.  Sw.  diaL  datta^  a  touch, 
a  blow ;  detta^  to  fall ;  dutta^  to  touch  or 
Dudge  one  ;  deti^  a  dot  or  speck,  a  lump, 
bit;  dott,  a  wisp  or  tuft  of  hay,  wool, 
&c.  E.  doty  a  small  portion ;  a  dot  of 
phlegm.  The  interchange  or  equivalence 
of  an  initial  d  and  /  is  of  frequent  occur- 
rence, as  in  jagy  dag;  joby  dab,  a  lump  ; 
'i^  jounce,  and  Sw.  dunsa,  to  thump. 

JoumaL — Jouxney.  From  Lat  dies, 
a  day,  came  diumus,  daily,  and  thence 
It  gioruo^  Fr.  jour,  a  day,  with  their  de- 
rivatives \joHmal,^  notice  of  daily  events ; 
joumie,  2L  day's  work,  a  day's  travel  or 
journey.  The  original  sense  of  the  word 
is  preserved  in  journeyman,  a  workman 
at  daily  wages. 

Joust  It  giostrare,  Fr.  jouster,  to 
tilt  Derived  by  Muratori  from  It  chioS" 
tro,  ckiostra^  Lombard  ciostra,  the  en- 
closed vdjA  in  which  a  tournament  was 
held.  But  the  word  has  a  more  extended 
mcanix^  than  this  derivation  would  ac- 
count ior,  and  the  radical  signification 
seems  to  have  reference  to  the  shock  of 
the  combatants.  Limousin  dsusta  {ds  = 
^^S*y)»  to  knock  at  a  door  ;  Yx.  jouster, 
jouter  (whence  E.  jostle),  properly  to 
knock,  then,  with  softened  significance, 
to  meet  together,  to  join,  to  abut  See 
Jot 
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Ce  m'est  avis  qu'en  LoUneis, 
Justerent  li  dux  e  li  reis. 

Chron.  Norm.  3.  zos6o. 

— the  Duke  and  the  King  met  together. 

Mon  champ  joute  au  sien,  my  field 
abuts  upon  his,  as  G.  stosst  daran,  liter- 
ally, striKes  against  it 

The  origin  may  be  traced  to  ON.  th^s, 

OHG.  thusf,  dox,  OSw.  dyst,  dust,  noise, 

uproar,  tumult    Dero  wellono  dox^  fragor 

undarum. — Notker. 

Med  dyst  swa  at  stanga  gingo  sunder. 
With  a  ccBsh,  so  that  their  spears  flew  in  sunder, 

Chron.  Rhythm,  in  Ihre. 

Dan.  dyst,  combat,  shock,  set-to .  Vove 
en  dyst  med  ^11,  to  try  a  fall  with  one. 
Hence  rdnna  diost,  or  rida  diust,  to  joust. 

Jovial,  deerful,  merry;  qualities 
supposed  to  belong  to  one  bom  under  the 
influence  of  the  planet  Jupiter  or  Jove, 
as  melancholy  was  promoted  by  the  in- 
fluence of  Saturn. 

JowL — Jole.  Properly  the  jaws,  throat, 
gullet,  often  specially  applied  to  the  head 
of  a  fish.  Ajoll  of  sturgeon. — B.  and  F. 
Geoules  of  sturgeon. — Howell.  Brancus,* 
z-goU,  or  a  chawle, — Vocab.  in  Pr.  Pm. 
V.  Chavylbone.  Jolle,  or  heed,  caput. 
yolle  of  a  fysshe-teste.  Jawle-bone  of  a 
wildebore. — Pr.  Pm.  and  notes.  *  The 
chawle  or  crop  adhering  to  the  lower  side 
of  the  bill.' — Brown.  Vulg.  Err.  in  R. 

The  E.  forms  seem  to  l^ve  equal  claims 
to  a  Fr.  and  as.  ancestry;  OFr.  gole^ 
golle,  geule,  Fr.  gueule,  the  mouth,  throat, 
gullet,  also  the  stomach  itself;  gueullard 
(the  equivalent  of  E.  Jowler,  Chowler),  the 
muzzle  of  a  beast,  also  a  wide-mouthed 
fellow. — Cot.  On  the  other  hand,  AS. 
geagl,  jaw,  throat,  geaflas,  geahlas,  the 
jaws.  Viewed  in  connection  with  the 
latter  forms,  jowl  or  jole  would  differ  from 
jaw  only  in  the  addition  of  a  final  el  or  /, 
and  the  same  relation  b  seen  between 
chowl  or  chawle,  and  Du.  kauwe,  kouwe, 
kuwe,  throat,  gullet,  cheek,  jaw,  chin, 
gills.— KiL 

Joy.  Lat  gaudere, gavisus  sum;  It. 
godere,Qoire,  OPtg.  gouvir,  Yroy.  gauxir, 
jawdr,  Fr.  jouir,  to  enjoy ;  Ptg.  ^vo, 
Prov.  gaug,  jot,  It  giota^  Fr.  joicj  joy. — 
Diez. 

Jub.    A  jug. 

With  brede  and  cheese  and  good  ale  in  tkjMe, 

Miller's  Tale. 

It  gobbio,  goxzo,  a  bunch  in  the  throat, 
goitre,  craw,  or  crop  of  a  bird,  by  met 
any  glass  with  a  round  big  body. — FL 
See  Goblet 

Jubilant.  Lat  juHlare,  to  shout  for 
joy. 
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Judge^ — Judioioua.  Lat.  judex  (Jus 
dico)y  It, giudice^  TT.juge, 

Jug.  A  vessel  tor  drink.  Jug  or 
Judge  was  formerly  a  familiar  equivalent 
of  Joan  or  Jenny.  Jannette,  Judge^ 
Jennie  (a  woman's  name) ;  Jehannette, 
7*i^»  or  Jinny.— Cot  Now  the  vessel 
whidi  holds  drink  is  peculiarly  liable  to 
familiar  personification.  We  have  black- 
jiuk  (a  jack  of  leather  to  drink  in — Min- 
sheu),  a  leathern  jug  ;  Susan^  in  the  dis- 
trict of  Gower,  a  brown  earthenware 
pitcher. — PhiloL  Proceed.  4.  223.  But 
see  Goblet 

•  Jugg*l«r.— To  Joggle,     The  jug- 

fler  was  a  person  whose  business  was  to 
nd. amusement  for  the  company  on  fes- 
tive occasions  by  music,  recitaticni,  story- 
telling, conjuring,  &c  The  word  is  com- 
mon to  all  the  Romance  dialects,  fh>m 
whence  it  has  passed  with  more  or  less 
corruption  into  the  other  European  lan- 
guages. It  takes  its  rise  in  Lat.  jocus^ 
sport,  jest,  jocor^  to  sport,  to  play,  jocu- 
kUor^  a  jester,  joculatiOy  festivity,  sport 
^Joculationes  cantusque  exercebunt' — 
Firmicus  in  Fore.  From  joadator  were 
formed  It  giocolatore^  OFr.  jugleor^  Fr. 
jongleur^  and  E.  ju^tr^  whue  It.  poco- 
iarOf  giullaro,  Sp.  rrov.  joglar^  pomt  to 
jocularis  as  their  inmiediate  origin. — 
Diez.  G.  gaukeUr^  Du.  guycheler^  kokeier 
(ludius,  gesticulator,  mimus,  joculator — 
Kil.),  with  Boh.  kuglar^  keykljry  Pol. 
kuglar^  are  probably  borrowed.  In  a 
passage  cited  by  Roquefort,  where  2,  jong- 
leur recites  his  different  arts  of  entertain- 
ment, be  begins,  *  Ge  suis  ju^lerres  de 
vielle'— I  am  a  player  on  the  vielle.  He 
soon  comes  to  tncks  of  sleight  of  hand. 

Bien  sai  joer  de  l'  escanbot  (exchange) — 

£t  si  sai  meint  beau  geu  de  table, 

£t  d'  entreeiet  (sleight  of  hand)  et  d'  artumaire 

(magi<3 
Bien  sai  ub  enchantemeot  £uie. 

It  is  from  this  latter  part  of  the  juggler's 
art  that  the  verb  to  juggle  has  acquired 
the  sense  of  conjtu%,  tndc,  delude. 
Jugular.     haX,  jugulufHy  the  throat 

•  Juice,  yows  of  frutys  or  herbys  or 
other  lyke.  Jus,  succus — Pr.  Pm.  Fr. 
jus,  juice,  sap,  moisture,  broth — Cot  Lat 
jus,  jusculum,  hquor  of  things  boiled, 

brot£^  pottage.    The  meaning  of  juice 
corresponds  more  exactly  with  Lat.  suc- 
cus^ which  in  Lang,  becomes  y^»^,  Sp. 
jugo,    L^ng.jAuca,  to  suck. 

Julep.  It  giulebbe,  Fr.  julep,  a  drink 
made  of  distilled  waters  and  syrops,  or  of 
a  decoction  sweetened  with  honey  or 
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sugar. — Cot.  From  Arab  juhb^  juldi, 
Fers.  gul-db,  rosewater. — Diez. 

To  Jumble. — Jumbre.  To  rumble, 
then  to  shake  together.  I  jumbylle,  I 
make  a  noyse  by  removyng  of  heavy 
thjmges.  I  jumble  as  one  dothe  that 
can  pot?]  pfay  upon  an  instnuuent, je 
brouille. — Palsgr. 

Ntjdmbrt  no  diaooidant  thiw  ifere. 

Chaiioer.    Fr.  and  O*.  a.  1037. 

Da.  skumfe,  skumple,  to  shake,  jolt  N. 
Fris.  shumpeln,  to  jolt ;  N.  skumpia,  to 
shake  liquid  in  a  vesseL 

To  Jump.  Sw.  guf^  to  lock,  to  tik 
up ;  Bav.  gumpeu,  to  jolt,  sprii^,  jump ; 
gumper,  the  plunger  of  a  pump.  Con- 
nected forms  are  OFr.  regwer,  regimber, 
to  kick,^^;^,  to  tlux>w  about  the  arms  or 
l^s  ;  Lang,  ghtmbet,  to  jump,  to  kick. 
Sw.  dial,  skumpa,  to  jog,  iolt,  jump,  run 
to  and  fro ;  N.  skumpa,  to  snove,  to  nudge ; 
Da.  skumpe,  skumple,  to  shake,  jolt  It 
inciampare,  to  stiunbte  or  trip  upon. 

Jump.    2.  A  throw,  cast,  haaurd. 

Onr  fortnne  lies 
Upon  this/mii/. — Antony  and  Cle. 

Plump,  without  qualification  or  condition, 
exact 

I'll  set  her  on  ; 
Myself  the  while  to  draw  the  Moor  apart, 
And  bring  him  fumf  where  he  may  Casio  find 
Soliciting  his  wife. 

Ye  shall  find  it  make  y»»^  six  hundred 
sixty  six. — Bale  in  R.  In  this  sense  the 
word,  like  the  synonymous  plump,  re- 
presents the  sound  of  a  lump  thrown  down 
m  the  midst  Jum,  a  sudden  jolt  or  con- 
cussion from  encountering  an  object  un- 
awares. 

Junior.  IjqX.  junior,  compar.  ofjuve* 
nis,  young.    See  Youne. 

Junk.--Junt.  yufJk,  a  lump  or  piece. 
— HaL  Old  junk  is  cable  or  thick  rope 
cut  up  into  short  lengths  for  the  purpose 
of  unraveUing.  *  A  good  junt  of  Deefl'-^ 
Allan  Ramsay.  Swiss  jante  brod,  a  hunch 
of  bread. — Idioticon  Bemense.  Parallel 
forms  are  chunk,  a  log  of  wood  ;  cku$np, 
a  log  or  thick  piece.  The  chump-^nd 
of  the  sirloin  is  the  thick  end.  Cob,  a 
lump  or  piece ;  cobbin,  a  piece  of  an  eel 
— Hal. ;  ON.  kubbr,  a  short  thick  piece ; 
N.  kubba  sund^  ein  stock,  to  cut  a  stick  to 
bits ;  kubb,  kumb,  knubb,  a  short  thick 
piece. 

Junk.  2.  Malayyunfe;  a  vessel  of  con- 
siderable size. — Crawfora. 

Junket.  It  puncata,  any  junkets, 
viz.  dainty  fresh  cheese,  so  called  because 
brought  to  market  upon  fresh  rushes. 


JURIS 

— FL  Thus  we  may  see  on  Yorkshire 
cheese  the  marks  of  the  straws  upon 
which  it  has  been  set  to  drain.  Fr.j'on- 
cade  J  a  certain  spoon-meat  made  of  cream, 
rosewater,  and  sugar. — Cot  The  name 
oi  junket  is  still  given  in  Devonshire  to  a 
similar  preparation.  Sc.  sunkets^  pro- 
visions, food. 

From  delicacies  of  the  foregoing  de- 
scription, /(7/vff^/  h2Ls  come  to  signify  to 
feast,  to  frequent  entertainments. 

Jiira.--Jiizist. — Jury.  \jdX,  jusyjuris^ 
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right,  law,  equity;  whence  jurare,  to 
affirm  with  legal  rites,  to  swear ;  jurata^ 
Ft.  jurie^  a  jury  or  selection  of  men 
sworn  to  administer  the  law ;  jurist,  one 
skilled  in  the  law,  &c 

Just. — Justice.  Lai.  Justus,  what  is 
in  accordance  with  (Jus)  the  rights  of 
men. 

To  Jut.  Fr.  jecter,  jetter,  to  cast, 
throw,  put  or  push  fortn ;  forjetter,  to 
jut,  lean  out,  hang  over. — Cot  Lat  jac" 
tare,  to  throw. 


K 


To  Kaw.—To  Xeok.  To  kaw,  to 
fetch  one's  breath  with  difficulty.  To 
keck,  to  make  a  noise  in  the  throat  by 
reason  of  difficulty  of  breathing— B. ;  to 
retch,  hawk,  clear  the  throat  —  HaL 
Hence  keeker,  squeamish.  O.  kauchen, 
keicken,  to  gasp  lor  breath ;  Du.  kicken, 
to  pant,  cough,  sob ;  Lap.  k&kot,  kdklot, 
to  nauseate,  properly  douotless  to  retch. 

Kebbers.  Refuse  sheep  taken  out  of 
the  flock. — B. '  Kebbers  or  cullers  drawn 
out  of  a  flock  of  sheep.' — Nomenclator 
in  HaL  From  Du.  kippen,  to  pick  out, 
tocutt. 

SMkft.— Xecky.— Xeac  The  dry  hol- 
low stalks  of  last  year's  growth,  especially 
of  umbelliferous  plants.  Kex,  an  elder 
pipe.— Sherwood.  W.  cecys,  reeds,  canes ; 
cecysen,  cegid.  Com.  cegas,  Bret,  cegit, 
Lat  acuta,  hemlock. 

Sedge.  I.  A  small  anchor.  ON.  kaggi, 
a  cask  listened  as  a  float  to  the  anchor 
to  show  where  it  lies.  From  the  float 
the  name  seems  to  have  been  transferred 
to  the  anchor  itself. 

2,  Brisk,  lively.  Ifym  {kydge,  H.),  or 
jolyjocundus,  hilaris.'-Pr.  Pm.  Sc.  cady, 
keady,  caidgy^  caigie,  wanton,  lascivious, 
then  cheentu,  sportive,  osw.  kdt,  lasci- 
vious, also  cheerful ;  Da.  kacul,  wanton, 
frolicsome.  Sw.  kdttjus,  to  be  on  heat. 
Sc  caige,  to  wax  wanton.  Sw.  dial. 
^g<u,  to  be  eager ;  kagg,  libidinous,  on 
heat  Lat  catulio,  to  caterwaul,  to  be  on 
heat 

Sedge-belly.  A  glutton  ;  kedgy,  pot- 
bellied ;  to  kedge  one's  belly,  to  stuff  one's 
belly.  N.  kaggie,  a  keg,  small  cask,  jar, 
a  heap  or  close-packed  mass ;  figura- 
tivdy,  a  round  belly,  thickset  person. 

To  Keek.  n.  klka,  Du.  kijcken,  to 
peep.  Keek,  peep,  and  teet  are  all  used 
ui  the  sense  of  looking  narrowly,  and  all 


seem  originally  derived  from  the  repre- 
sentation of  a  sharp  sound.  The  sylla- 
ble kik,  in  Sw.  kik-hosta,  represents  the 
shrill  sound  of  the  throat  in  whooping- 
cough.  OE.  chykkyn  as  hennys  byrdys 
(to  peep  as  a  young  chick)  pipio — Pr.  Pm. 
Chick  is  also  used  to  represent  the  sound 
made  by  a  hard  body  breaking,  and 
thence  a  crack  or  chip,  and  it  is  perhaps 
from  the  image  of  the  li|^ht  shining 
through  a  crack  that  the  notion  of  peep- 
ing is  derived.  Thus  we  speak  indiffer 
ently  of  the  peep  of  day,  or  crack  of  day. 
But  It  may  be  simply  from  the  notion  of 
shining,  so  often  expressed  by  a  root 
origin^y  representing  a  sharp  sound. 
Lsip.  kiket,  to  shine. 

KeeL  on.  kjolr,  kjdll,  keel  of  ship, 
and  poet  a  ship  ;  AS.  ceol,  OHG.  kiol,  a 
ship,  6.  kiel,  Fr.  quille.  It  chigiia,  the 
keel  of  a  ship.  The  word  seems  to  have 
passed  from  the  Gothic  to  the  Romance  lan- 
guages, and  perhaps  the  G.  kiel,  the  quill 
or  stem  of  a  feather,  may  exhibit  the  figure 
from  whence  the  keel  of  a  vessel  takes  its 
name,  the  ribs  of  the  vessel  parting  off  on 
each  side  like  the  web  of  a  feather  from 
the  midrib  or  stalk. 

KeeL  2. — ^Kayle. — Sksyle.  G.  kegel, 
Fr.  quille,  nine-pins.  Du.  ke^hel,  kekel, 
icicle.  OHG.  chegil,  kegil,  a  pin  or  peg ; 
2eU'4tegil,  a  tent-pin.  G.  keil,  a  wedge. 
If  the  element  -icle  in  icicle  signify  ice,  as 
we  have  supposed,  and  has  no  reference 
to  form,  it  would  seem  that  kegel  in  the 
sense  of  cone  or  peg  radically  signifies 
something  in  the  shape  of  an  icicle. 

ToXeeL 

While  greasy  Sue  doth  keel  the  pot 

Commonly  explained  to  cool,  or  by 
others,  to  scum.  The  meaning  however 
which  would  best  suit  the  context  is  to 
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scour,  a  sense  warranted  by  the  patois  of 
central  France,  where  we  have  quUlaud^ 
slippery,  polished,  shining ;  acquiller^  to 


scour. 

7aequillais  pddes  et  p6eIoiis, 
Les  mannites  et  les  chaudrons. 

EquUler  la  vaisselU^  to  scour.  Quiller, 
as  couler,  to  slip  or  slide. — Jaubert. 

XeelBon.— &el8on.  The  piece  of  tim- 
ber lying  upon  the  keel  in  wluch  the  mast 
is  stepped. 

The  topmast  to  the  kubine  then  with  halyaxxls 
down  they  drew. — Chapman,  Homer. 

Dan.  kiol'Svin^  N.  kwle-svilly  from  svill^ 
G.  schwelU^  2l  sill  or  beam  on  which  some- 
thing rests  in  building. 

]^en.  G.  kiihuy  daring,  bpld ;  auf 
etwas  kiihn  s^n^  to  be  keen  after  some- 
thing ;  kauf'kuhn^  eager  to  buy.  OSw. 
kdiu  fyfty  quick,  prompt,  daring. 

To  Keep.  as.  cepan,  to  observe,  be 
intent  upon ;  c^pan  his  hearmeSy  to  seek 
his  injuxT ;  fUames  cepan^  fiigam  capes- 
sere,  to  oe  intent  upon  flight.  To  take 
keep  of  a  thing,  to  take  notice  of  it  To 
keep  a  day  holy  is  to  observe  it  as  holy ; 
to  keep  your  word,  to  observe  it  Fris. 
kijpeUy  to  look.  —  Epkema.  A  similar 
train  of  thought  is  seen  in  the  case  of 
hold^  the  primitive  sense  of  which  seems 
to  be  that  which  is  now  expressed  by  the 
compound  behold. 

Keg.  N.  kaggje,  a  small  cask,  a  jar ; 
W.  cawg^  a  bowl;  Sc.  cogue^  cog^  a  hooped 
wooden  vessel,  a  pail;  GaeL  cogan^  a 
small  drinkine-dish. 

XeU.  A  child's  caul,  any  thin  skin  or 
membrane  ;  any  covering  like  network  ; 
the  net  in  which  a  woman's  hair  was  con- 
fined.— HaL  '  Rim  or  kell  wherein  the 
bowels  are  lapt' — Fl.    See  CauL 

Xelter.  Readiness  for  work.  He  is 
not  yet  in  kelter.  —  Skinner.  Sw.  dial. 
kiltra  sigy  to  kilt  oneself,  or  tuck  up  one's 
clothes,  as  one  preparing  for  work,  operi 
se  accingere. 

*  Xemlin.— Ximnel.  A  flat  tub  used 
in  brewing,  for  scalding  pigs,  or  the  like. 
Kemplitty  kemlings  (B.),  kemJnng  (Hal.),  a 
brewer's  vessel.  Du.  kam^  kamme^  a 
brewery.— KiL  OFr.  cambe^  a  brewing. 
'  Nus  ne  puet  /aire  cambe,  ne  brasser 
chervoise  ne  goudale  sans  son  congi^.' 

It  may  be  doubted  however  whether 
the  word  is  not  rather  connected  with  Sw. 
dial,  kimb^  Fin.  kimpiy  a  cask  stave,  corre- 
sponding to  P1.D.  kimm^  E.  chimby  the 
projecting  ledge  of  a  cask.  Sw.  dial. 
kimfna^  a  tub,  cask;  birkimnuiy  a  beer 
cask.    Mr  Atkinson  cites  from  a  record 
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of  1385-96,  'pro  ij  kympe  allec'  for  two 
barrels  of  herrings.  Da.  dial  kimevy  a 
cooper.  In  Bremen  kimker  is  a  cooper 
who  makes  tubs,  not  casks. 

To  Ken.  on.  kenna^  N.  kjennoy  to  per- 
ceive by  sense,  recognise,  observe. 

Kftirnftl.  I.  Fr.  chenaly  a  gutter  or 
kennel ;  Lat  canale,  pipe,  channel,  water 
conduit 

2.  Fr.  cherUly  It.  caniUy  a  place  where 
dogs  are  kept    Lat  canisy  dog. 

fiLenBpeokle.  Northampton  skench" 
backy  easy  to  recognise,  conspicuously 
marked.  Sw.  kdnspaky  N.  kjennespaky 
ready  at  observing,  quick  at  recogmsing 
what  has  once  Ixien  seen,  from  kjefmoy 
to  recognise,  and  ON.  spakty  wise,  prudent 
So  Sw.  dial,  minnespaky  good  at  remem- 
bering. In  E.  kenspeckU  the  sense  is 
inverted,  so  as  to  indicate  a  quality  of 
the  object  instead  of  the  observer,  the 
latter  part  of  the  word  being  modified  as 
if  to  signify  the  marking  by  which  the 
object  is  distinguished. 

*  Kerb.  A  stone  laid  round  the  brim 
of  a  well,  &c. — B.  Any  edging  of  strong 
solid  stuff  which  serves  as  a  guard  to 
something  else. — ^Todd.  '  Elm  scarce  has 
any  superior  for  kerbs  for  coppers.'— 
Evelyn. 

Perhaps  for  criby  which  is  technically 
used  in  the  sense  of  a  strong  wooden 
framework.  It  may,  however,  be  simply 
curby  as  it  is  often  spelt 

Xerchiefl  Fr.  couvrechiefy  a  covering 
for  the  head  ;  OFr.  chefy  chiefs  head. 

XemeL  i.  on.  kjamiy  pith,  heart, 
kernel ;  Fr.  cemeauy  kernel  of  a  nut,  &c. 
G.  keniy  pip  of  fruit,  core,  inmost  or  best 
part  of  a  thing,  pith  of  a  tree.  Probably 
from  koTHy  grain ;  kbrruHy  kenuHy  to 
reduce  to  gram. 

2.  Fr.  cameaUy  creneaUy  the  battlement 
of  a  wall ;  creneliy  imbattled ;  creHy  a 
notch,  nick,  jag.     See  Craimy. 

'Kmiof,  Fr.  carisiey  creseau^  Sw.  ker- 
sing 

Kestrel.  Burgundian  cristely  Fr.  cres" 
serelUy  quercelUy  a  hawk  of  a  reddish 
colour.  The  G.  synonym  rothel^veihey 
from  rbthely  raddle  or  red  chalk,  points 
to  an  origin  in  G.  rod-crite^  creta  rnbea. 
— Dief.  Supp. 

Kettia  G.  kessely  Goth,  katily  Bohem. 
Russ.  hotel. 

XeveL  A  bit  for  a  horse,  gag  for  the 
mouth.  Kevely  mordale,  camus.— Pr. 
Pm.  N.  kjevkty  to  gag  a  kid  to  prevent 
it  sucking.  ON.  kejliy  DaiL  kievUy  a  short 
staff,  peg,  rolling-pin.  w.  cef^  Lat  c^pf^f 
a  stock.    See  Gyve. 
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Key.  I.  AS.  cag^  Fris.  kay^  Lat.  clavis^ 
Gr.  i^iC)  ^>^^  a  key  of  a  lock.  The 
Lat  and  Gr.  forms  are  from  daudere^ 
dausum,  tXtUt,  to  inclose  or  shut,  as  G. 
scAIussei,  SL  key,  from  sMi^ssen,  to  shut. 
Thus  analogy  would  lead  us  to  derive 
key  from  w.  cau,  to  shut,  making  it 
identical  with  w.  cMj  an  inclosure,  hedge, 
.garland,  Bret  Jba/,  a  hedge,  or  dyke. 

It  is  remarkable  that  Walach.  Jkya^  or 
fy/f  a  key,  an  undoubted  descendant  of 
Lat  claviSf  is  almost  identical  with  the 
E.  word,  and  perhaps  this  identity  in  the 
derivatives  may  proceed  from  a  radical 
unity  of  the  parent  forms,  teaching  us  to 
ngsird  w.  cau,  the  origin  of  ca^,  an  in- 
closure, and  of  E.  key^  as  the  analogue  of 
Lat  claudOy  the  ongin  of  clavis.  The 
/  of  claudo  might  easily  fall  away,  as  the 
/  of  G.  scMiessen^  or  Sw.  j/»/a,  in  E.  shut^ 
while  the  final  d  disappears  as  com- 
pletely in  Qr,  kKmm  as  in  w.  cau.  Evi- 
dence moreover  that  cae  had  once  a  final 
</inay  be  found  in  Du.  kade^  kaai,  kae^  a 
dyke  or  causey ;  xomer-kade  or  — kaai,  a 
dyke  which  confines  the  waters  in  sum- 
mer only  ;  winUr-kaaiy  one  which  with- 
stands the  winter  floods. 

Key.  2. — Quay.  Yx,quai^  Ptg.  caes^ 
Bret  kae.  The  Bret,  kiu^  inclosure, 
bedge,  dyke,  as  well  as  quay,  and  Du. 
kade^  kae^  dyke,  causey,  would  look  as  if 
a  quay  was  regarded  in  the  first  instance 
simply  as  a  dyke  or  embankment  along 
a  river's  side.  But  the  true  explanation 
seems  to  be  that  given  by  Spelman, 
'  Caia^  a  space  on  the  shore  compacted 
by  beams  and  planks  as  it  were  by  keys* 
llie  name  of  key  is  given  in  construction 
to  any  bond  used  for  firmly  uniting  se- 
parate parts.  Thus  keystone  is  the  stone 
which  binds  together  the  two  sides  of  an 
arch.  ^  Key^  to  knitte  walls  togedyr, 
clef.' — Palsgr.  ^  Key^  or  knyttynge  of 
two  waUys  in  unstabylle  grounde,  lora- 
mentum  (concatenatio  lignorum,  as  the 
word  is  elsewhere  explained — Dief.  Supp.) 
vel  caya.  Keyage^  or  botys  stondmg, 
ripatum.' — Pr.  Pm. 

Kibe.  A  sore  on  the  heeL.  Devonsh. 
^*^hy  sore,  chapped. — HaL 

To  Kick.  Words  signifying  vibratory 
or  abrupt  movement  are  commonly  taken 
from  sounds  of  a  similar  character.  Now 
^y>  gagkeriiy  gagkezen^  kackezen,  kick- 
em^  Bckezen^  are  used  to  represent  abrupt 
sounds,  such  as  the  clucking  of  a  hen, 
dry  short  coughing,  stammering,  tittering, 
giggling.  Gigkgagk^  in  nursery  language 
a  clock,  a  ticker.  Hence  gigy  pig^  kiky 
appear  as  roots  from  whence  spnng  forms 
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signifying  abrupt  impulsive  action.  Tyrol 
gagen,  goglen^  to  gesticulate,  to  toddle  as 
a  child ;  gicken^  to  stick ;  gigl^  a  con- 
temptuous expression  for  the  feet  Fr. 
dial.  gigueTy^gasseTy  to  leap,  throw  about 
the  legs ;  gtgaillery  s'^battre,  s'agiter. — 
Jaubert  GL  <&  Centre  de  la  Fr.  Giguey 
gigoty  a  leg. — Diet  du  bas  lang.  Hence, 
may  be  explained  w.  cicioy  to  kick ;  cicy  a. 
foot ;  cicwry  footman — ^Jones ;  cicwyVy  in- 
£aintry. — Richards. 

The  same  correspondence  between  the 
expression  of  abrupt  utterance  and  mus- 
cular action  of  a  similar  kind  is  seen  in 
stammer  and  stamp;  stutter  and  G.  stos- 
seny  to  hit  or  kick ;  PLD.  staggelny  to 
stanmier,  and  E.  stagger  j  Sc.  Mbbley  to 
stammer,  and  E.  hobou, 

Kickle.— Kittle.  Ticklish,  unsteady, 
easily  moved.  Kickishy  irritable;  kiddle 
(of  the  weather),  unsettled.— HaL  N.  kitay 
to  tickle,  to  touch  a  sensitive  place  ;  kitly 
tickling,  irritation,  shrug ;  kitlay  to  tickle, 
touch  a  sore  place,  to  rub  one's  shoulders 
or  arms ;  ON.  kida  sery  to  scratch  oneself. 
Sw.  dial,  kikkloty  rickety,  unsteady. 

Kickshaw.  From  Fr.  quelquechosey 
something,  applied  to  an  unsubstantial 
nicety  in  cookery,  and  thence  extended  to 
unsubstantial  gratifications  of  other  kinds. 

*■  There  cannot  be  no  more  certain  ai^^ument  of 
a  decayed  stomach  than  the  loathing  of  whole- 
some and  solid  food,  and  longing  after  fine  quel" 
queschoses  of  new  and  artificial  comp<»ition.'— - 
Bp.  Hall  in  N.  and  Q.  '  Fricandeaux,  short, 
skinless,  and  dainty  puddings,  or  queUkchoses 
made  of  good  flesh  and  herbs  chopped  together.' 
— Cot  '  (Brainsick.)  Yet  would  I  quit  my  pre- 
tensions to  all  these  rather  than  not  be  the  author 
of  this  sonnet,  which  your  rudeness  hath  irre- 
coverably  lost.  (Limberham.)  Some  foolish 
French  qutlqnechose^  I  warrant  you.  (Br.) 
Qutlquecnose  /  O  ignorance  in  supreme  perfec- 
uonl  He  means  a  kekshose,  (Lim.)  Why 
then  a  kekskoes  let  it  be,  and  a  ktkshoes  for  your 
song.' — Dryden,  Kind  Keeper. 

Kid.  I.  ON.  kidy  a  young  goat ;  G. 
kitzey  a  female  cat,  a  goat ;  kitzUiny  a  kid. 
See  Kindle. 

Kid.  2.— Kidnap.  In  rogues'  slang 
kid  is  a  child,  agreeing  with  Lith.  kudikisy 
a  child.  Hence  kidnapy  to  nab  or  steal 
children. 

3.  A  brush-faggot  w.  cidySy  faggots  ; 
cidyseny  a  single  faggot. 

4.  A  pannier  or  basket — HaL  Possi- 
bly connected  with  the  last  sense  as  being 
made  of  twigs.  Bav.  kbtZy  kbtzeny  kutzeny 
a  hod  or  basket  for  carrying  on  the  back. 
Boh.  kossy  a  basket,  anything  made  of 
wicker. 

.  Kiddier. — Cadger.      A  packman  or 
travelling  huxter.    Kiddiery  kidgery  one 
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who  buys  up  fowls,  &€.,  at  farm-houseSy 
and  carries  them  to  market — Forby. 
Persons  who  bring  fish  fh>m  the  sea  to 
Newcastle  market  are  still  called  cadgers, 
— Brocket  As  fedUr^  pedder,  from  the 
ped  or  basket  m  whicn  he  carries  his 
wares,  so  it  is  probable  that  kiddier,  cad- 
ger^ are  from  kid.    See  Kid,  4. 

Kiddle.  A  basket  set  in  the  opening 
of  a  weir  to  catch  fish,  an  implement  fre- 
quently denounced  in  our  old  municipal 
laws,  probably  on  account  of  its  destruc- 
tiveness.  Fr.  quideau^  a  wicker  engine 
whereby  fish  is  caught — Cot  Bret.  £del^ 
a  net  fastened  to  two  stakes  at  the  mouth 
of  a  stream. — Legonidec.  From  kid  in 
the  3rd  and  4th  senses.  Boh.  koss^  basket, 
anything  made  of  wicker ;  kossatka^  a 
wicker  cage  for  fishing. 

*  Kidney. 

Take  tbo  bert  and  tho  mydrav  and  tho  kidrntrt. 

Liber  cure  coeorum,  p.  10. 

In  the  receipt  for  hagese,  p.  52,  the  kid- 
ney is  called  nere  simply.  G.  mere  was 
used  for  the  testicles  as  well  as  the  kid- 
neys, being  both  glandular  bodies  of 
similar  shape ;  entniereny  to  castrate. 
Hence  kidnere  maybe  qtadnere^  the  nere 
of  the  quid^  on.  kvidr^  Sc.  kyUy  kite^  the 
belly. 

SLilderkin.  Du.  kindeken,  kinneken^ 
a  small  barret     Comp.  Du.  kindy  E.  child. 

To  Kill  AS.  cwellatiy  to  kill ;  £weian, 
to  die. 

And  preyid  him  that  he  wolde  to  him  sell 
Some  poison,  that  be  might  his  rattis  quelL 

Pardoner's  Tale. 

The  primitive  meaning  seems  as  in 
Dan.  quceUy  to  strangle,  choke,  snM^ther. 
G.  qualniy  a  suffocating  fume,  thick  va- 
pour ;  Fin.  kuolla^  to  die,  to  lose  strength 
and  vigour ;  kuolen  weteen^  aqu4  suno- 
cor ;  kuolettaay  to  kill  If  chokmg  be  the 
primitive  meaning,  we  may  observe  a  like 
relation  between  Fin.  kuolla  and  Lat 
collum,  neck,  as  between  necare,  to  kill 
(properly  to  choke),  and  E.  neck. 

Kiln.  An  oven  for  burning  bricks  or 
lime,  drying  msdt,  &c.  w.  cylyn,  OSw. 
kolncy  kiln  ;  N.  kylna,  a  drying-house  for 
com.  Sw.  dial,  k^lia^  kbllay  kolna^  to 
kindle  fire.  Lat.  colina,  cu^ina,  the 
kitchen  or  fire  apartment     See  Coal. 

Kilt.  The  radical  meaning  of  the  word 
is  preserved  in  Sw.  kylsa^  a  bunch  or 
cluster,  Du.  kildt  brods^  a  hunch  <of  bread. 
Klddema  sitta  i  en  kylsa,  her  clothes 
hang  all  in  a  bunch.  Hence  OSw.  op- 
kilta,  Dan.  kilte,  to  kilt  one's  clothes,  to 
truss  or  gather  them  up  into  a  bunch. 
The  kilt  or  short  petticoat  of  the  High- 
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lander  is  so  called  from  resembling  an 
ordinary  petticoat  kilted  up  for  conveni- 
ence of  walking.  Sw.  kilta  6am,  to 
swathe  an  infant,  to  make  a  bundle  of  it 

Kin. — ^Kind.  as.  cyn,  Goth,  htniy 
kind,  family,  race ;  kuns,  kunds,  related, 
of  the  same  family  ;  aljakunSy  of  another 
family,  fok^ign.  AS.  niddrena  cyn,  gener- 
ation of  vipers  ;  moncyn,  mannnd.  ON. 
kyHy  race,  family,  sex;  kyndj  offspring; 
Du.  G.  k^y  child.  E.  kindy  kindly y  ex- 
press the  loving  disposition  towards  each 
other  proper  to  the  members  of  a  family. 
When  Hamlet  accuses  his  uncle  of  being 
'  a  little  more  than  kin  and  less  than  kind ' 
he  is  simply  contrasting  the  closeness  of 
the  connection  with  the  absence  of  cor- 
responding affection. 

The  origin  is  AS.  cennoHy  to  beget,  the 
root  of  which,  cen  or  f^eny  is  somewhat 
masked  in  the  reduplicate  forms,  Lat 
gigno  (gigeno).  Or.  yivofuu  (ycycvofim,  717- 
vofiai)y  but  is  manifest  in  the  derivatives 

feniius,  genus,  gensy  ylyoc,  offspring,  race, 
ind,  sex,  ycvca,  yiwffKov,  Bret  gana, 
geneiy  to  beget ;  w.  cenedl  ( =  Or.  -^v^ 
Xoir),  a  race  ;  Gael  gin,  beget ;  ginealy 
offspring  ;  ciney  cineadh,  race,  faxnUy. 

To  3undle.  i.  To  produce  young, 
applied  to  cats  and  rabbits.  Probably  a 
nasalised  form  of  kittlCy  notwithstanding 
w.  cenedluy  to  beget  It  may  be  observed 
that  Dan .  killing  (for  killing)  is  applied 
to  the  young  of  both  the  hare  and  the  cat 
See  Kitten. 

2.  To  produce  fire.  ON.  kynda,  to  set 
fire  to ;  kyndilly  a  light,  torch,  candle  ;  N. 
kvendcy  chips  and  shavings  for  kindling 
fire  ;  kyndely  kynnely  a  torch,  whence  E. 
cannel  coaly  coal  that  bums  like  a  torch. 
Lat  candercy  to  shine,  to  glow ;  incen- 
derCy  to  kindle,  inflame,  incite. 

Probably  a  metaphorical  application  of 
the  idea  ot  giving  birth  to,  e3q>ressed  by 
the  root  gan,  gen,  ken,  in  accoraiance  with 
the  analogy  which  leads  us  to  speak  of 
the  extinction  of  life  or  extinction  of  flame, 
although  in  this  case  the  metaphor  runs 
in  the  opposite  direction. 

Kindred.  The  latter  part  of  the  word 
is  AS.  raden,  condition,  equivalent  as  a 
termination  to  E.  sk^.  On  tha  rctdenniy 
on  the  condition. — \jGg,  Inac  63.  Gefer- 
rceden,  companionship ;  nuegrcedeny  re* 
lationship  ;  teon-rceden  {feonany  to  accuse, 
reproach;,  quafrel,  dispute  ;  E.  hatredy  the 
condition  of  hate. 

King.  G.  kdnigy  ON.  konungr,  kongry 
king.  Lith.  kunigasy  kuningasy  Lett 
kungSy  lord,  noble,  an  address  commonly 
given  to  the  pastor ;  Lit.  kuningeney  the 
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pastor's  wife  ;  Lett  kundziba^  dominion  ; 
keninsch^  Idng.  Said  to  be  from  Goth. 
kuni^  race,  signifying  head  of  the  race,  as 
Goth,  thiudansy  a  kin^;,  from  ihiuda,  a 
people.  But  suspicion  is  raised  by  forms 
like  Tartar  ch(xn,  Wotiak  kun^  king,  empe- 
ror, kunlen^  queen,  kunoka^  lord,  chief. 

•  Slink,  bu.  Sw.  kinky  a  twist  in  a 
cable,  &C.  Also  a  rheumatic  stiffness  of 
any  part,  as  a  stiff  neck  (Atkinson),  a 
crick  in  the  neck.  ne.  kenchy  a  twist  or 
sprain. — HaL  Kmcky  among  sailors,  is 
explained  by  Bailey  in  exactly  the  same 
sense  as  kinky  viz.  the  twisting  of  a  rope 
or  cable  as  it  is  veering  out  It  seems  to 
me  probable  that  kneck  or  knick  is  the 
original  form  of  the  word  (analogous  to 
cruk  above  mentioned),  representing  in 
the  first  instance  a  short  quick  move- 
ment, a  turn  or  twist  on.  knickja^  hnyk- 
kjay  to  snatch,  to  clench  or  turn  back  the 
end  of  a  nail,  &c. ;  hnickr^  hnykkr^  a 
snatch,  a  trick,  a  twist  in  wrestling. 

To  Kink.  i.  Said  of  children  when 
their  breath  is  long  stopped  through 
eager  crying  or  coughing. — B.  An  imita- 
tion of  the  shrUl  sound  of  drawing  the 
breath  under  such  circumstances.  Chin- 
coughy  king-doughy  Du.  kick-hoisty  kink- 
koesty  whooping-cough.  Sw.  kiknUy  to 
have  the  respiration  stopped ;  kikna  of 
skratty  to  chink  with  laughter. 

Xirtle.  AS.  cyrtel;  Sw.  Dan.  kjortdy 
a  ^rment  either  for  man  or  woman. 

KImi.  Goth,  kukjany  G.  kiisstny  w. 
cusaWy  cusannuy  Gr.  cwiw  (fut.  cvtrw, 
sv90m),  to  kiss;  Sanscr.  kuchy  kuSy  ON. 
kossy  kiss. 

Analogy  would  lead  us  to  seek  the  de- 
rivation in  a  word  signifying  mouth.  N. 
mutU  mouth,  mutte  (in  nursery  lang.),  to 
kiss ;  Lat.  osy  mouth,  osculuniy  kiss ;  Boh. 
kul>a  (=GaeL  goby  E.  galf)y  the  mouth, 
kubiikay  kiss;  Prov.  caiSy  mouth,  jaws, 
acaissary  to  kiss.  In  the  same  way  Goth. 
kukjan  may  be  compared  with  N.  koky 
throat,  swallow. 

Kit.  I.  A  pail,  bucket  "Dyx.  kity  kittgy 
a  hooped  beer-can. 

2.  Brood,  collection.  Du.  kuddey  a 
fiock ;  Bav.  kUtty  a  covey  of  partridges  ; 
Swiss  kUtty  an  assemblage  or  crew  of 
people ;  Sette  Commune  kutty  kuttay  an 
assemblage ;  kutte  va  beiy  a  swarm  of 
bees  ;  kUtten  sichy  to  assemble. 

Kitchen.  Lat  coquinay  It.  cucina,  G. 
kUchty  Du.  kokeney  keukene;  from  Lat 
coquerey  to  boiL     See  Cook. 

Kite.  I.  A  bird  of  prey.  w.  cMy 
kite ;  cudyll  y  gwinty  tne  kestrell  or 
wind-hover.     Bret,  kidely  a  hawk.    From 
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cudiOy  to  •  hover — Pugh  ;  cudy  velocity, 
flight — SpurrelL  So  Lith.  lingotiy  to 
hover ;  linggy  kite. 

2.  A  belly.    See  Cud. 

Kith.  Acquaintance.  AS.  cuthy  G* 
kundy  known.  From  AS.  cennan,  G.  ken- 
neny  to  know.  Kith  and  kiny  acquaint- 
ance and  relations. 

Kitten.— Kitling.— To  Kittle,  n. 
kjetla  (of  cats),  to  bring  forth  young ; 
kjetlingy  a  kitten  ;  Fr.  caller,  to  kittle  as 
a  cat — Cot  *  Gossype,  whan  yoiur  catte 
kyteileth  I  pray  you  let  me  have  a  kyi- 
iyngeJ^^disTc,  in  Way. 

At  first  sight  we  have  no  hesitation  in 
regarding  kittle  and  kitlingy  as  weU  as 
kitteny  as  derivatives  from  the  parent  caty 
but  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  name 
of  the  animal  be  not  derived  from  the 
verb  signifying  to  bring  forth  young, 
rather  than  vice  versi.  Bohem.  kotiti  se 
(of  sheep,  cats,  dogs,  &c.),  to  produce 
young;  Lat  catulusy  a  whelp;  Dan. 
killing  (for  kitlingy  the  young  of  hares 
or  cats.  To  the  same  root  apparently 
belong  G.  kitsleiny  £.  kidy  a  young  goat ; 
G.  kitzey  a  she-goat,  she-cat,  and  possibly 
the  word  cat  itself  may  have  the  same 
origin,  as  the  names  of  animals  are  ori- 
ginally very  ill  defined,  and  the  designa- 
tions of  general  relations  of  age  or  sex 
are  apt  to  be  appropriated  to  particular 
species.  Thus  the  word,  stagy  which 
seems  properly  to  signify  a  male,  is  in  E. 
appropriated  to  the  male  deer,  while  N. 
stegg  IS  a  gander  or  male  fowl ;  E.  bitchy 
a  female  dog  ;  Fr.  bichey  a  female  deer. 

Knack.  A  snap  with  the  fingers,  a 
trick  or  way  of  doing  as  it  were  at  a 
snap. 

JCmacks  we  have  that  will  delight  you, 
Sleight  of  band  that  will  invite  ycm. 

B.  Jonson  in  R. 

Ir.  cnogy  a  knock,  crack,  &c.  In  the 
same  way,  from  Du.  knappeny  to  snap, 
knapy  alacer,  celer ;  knap-handigy  dexter, 
manu  expeditus. — Kil.  Avoir  le  chiCy  to 
have  the  knack  of  doing  something. — . 
Jaubert 

Knick'knackSy  trickery,  gesticulation, 
articles  of  small  value  for  show  and  not 
for  use. 

But  if  ye  use  these  knick-knacks. 

This  fast  and  loose  with  faithful  men  and  tfue, 

You'U  be  the  first  will  find  it— B.  &  F.  in  R. 

Knacker.    A  saddler    and   harness - 

maker — Forby;  one  that  makes  collars 

and  other   furniture    for   cart-horses. — 

Grose  S.  &  £.  country  words.    Doubtless 

from  ON.  hnackr,  a  saddle. 

24* 
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At  the  present  day  the  nzmeoi  knacker 
is  chiefly  known  as  signifying  one  whose 
business  it  is  to  slaughter  old  worn-out 
horses,  an  office  analogous  to  that  of  the 
German  Schinder  or  AMecker,  the  flayer, 
who  had  to  dispose  of  the  bodies  of  dead 
animals,  and  of  course  first  stripped  off 
their  skin,  the  only  part  of  any  value. 
It  would  seem  that  in  England  this  office 
fell  to  the  Knacker  or  coarse  harness- 
maker,  as  the  person  who  would  have  the 
best  opportunity  of  making  the  skins 
available.  In  Flemish  patois  loroin  is 
the  skinner  of  dead  beasts,  from  lorum^  a 
strap. — Vennesse. 

'Esi»%,  A  projection,  a  knot  in  wood. 
'The  great  horns  of  beetles,  especially 
such  as  be  knagged  as  it  were  with  smaU 
teeth.' — Holland,  Pliny  in  R.  A  word 
formed  On  the  same  plan  with^Vi^  or  cogy 
signifying  in  the  first  instance  a  sudden 
jog,  then  the  corresponding  projection  in 
the  path  of  the  jogging  object,  a  projec- 
tion from  a  solid  suHace.  Ir.  cna^^  a 
knock,  crack ;  cnagach  ^properly  joltmg), 
rough  or  uneven  ;  Sw.  knaglig\  rugged ; 
Dan.  knagy  a  crack,  crash,  a  wooden  peg, 
cog  of  a  wheel  It.  noccOy  nocchiOy  any 
bunch,  knob,  snag,  or  ruggedness  in  tree 
or  wood. — FL 

Slnap.  To  snap,  to  break  with  a 
snapping  noise.  Q/knappefiy  to  crackle, 
crack,  to  gnaw,  bite,  nibble,  to  nip,  twitch 
or  break  off;  also  as  E.  knap  (among 
hunters),  to  feed  upon  the  tops  of  leaves, 
shrubs,  &c.;  to  knappUy  to  gpiaw  off. — B. 
Fin.  nappatay  to  snap  at,  pluck,  snatch, 
nappiay  to  pluck  as  berries ;  Du.  knappeny 
to  snatch,  to  nab. 

Knapsack.  From  the  notion  of  chew- 
ing or  gnawing,  G.  and  Du.  knappen  slc- 
quires  the  sense  of  eating.  JVtr  haben 
nichts  2u  knappeny  we  have  nothing  to 
eat.    Hence  knap-sacky  a  provision-sack. 

Knave,  as.  cnapay  G.  knabey  knappe, 
a  boy,  youth,  servant,  a  depreciatory 
term  of  address  to  an  inferior. 

But  he  that  nought  hath  ne  convelteth  to  have 
Is  rich,  although  ye  hold  him  but  a  knave. 

W.  of  Bath. 

Du.  knegt  (the  equivalent  of  E.  knirhi)y 
a  boy  or  servant,  as  well  as  knapey  nave 
acquired  a  depreciatory  sense  analogous 
to  E.  knave,  Hy  is  een  knegty  een  knapey 
he  is  a  rogue. 

The  original  meaning  is  probably  a 
lump  (of  a  boy),  from  knap  or  knopy  a 
knob  or  bunch,  as  the  word  boy  itself 
has  formerly  been  explained  on  the  same 
principle.   Gael  cnapy  a  knob,  knot,  lump, 
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a  stout  boy.  So  also  ON.  knausy  a  clod ; 
Sw.  knbSy  a  knoll ;  Dan.  knoSy  a  lad 
Lang.  esclapOy  a  slab  of  wood,  chip,  lump 
of  stone  ;  una  beP  esclapo  de  fiUoy  a  fine- 
grown  girl*. 

To  Knead,  on.  hnoddy  gnyddy  Du. 
kneedeny  G.  kneteny  to  knead ;  l>^XLgmdey 
to  rub ;  PLD.  gntdelny  to  smooth  by  rub- 
bing with  a  fiat  implement  w.  cnittiOy 
to  strike,  twitch,  rub  gently;  Bohem. 
knetUy  hnjstiy  Pol.  gnUsdy  to  press  or 
pinch  (as  a  tight  shoe),  to  knead. 

ON.  gnyTy  tumultus,  strepitus ;  gnyOy 
gnuddiy  to  rush  violently,  to  rub,  to  Im^. 
Stormurinn  gnjh^  d  husuniy  or  gmedir  d 
husumy  the  storm  beats  upon  the  house ; 
gnydVy  the  rushing  of  waters. 

Knee.— Kneel,  o.  knUy  Gr.  7^,  Lat 
genu, 

KnelL  Sw.  >&/f<i//,explosion,loud  noise, 
'^,  gneily  gnoliy  nolly  shrill  cry  ;  Mid.  Lat 
nolay  a  bell ;  Dan.  knald^  crack  of  a  whip, 
explosion. 

Koick-knack.    See  Knack. 

Knife.  l>yx,kniJfyO,kneifyQaX.g(mivety 
knife ;  Fr.  «i«i^ penknife.  An  instru- 
ment for  nipping  or  snipping ;  G.  huifeny 
kneipeny  to  nip  or  pinch ;  kneip-scherty 
snippers ;  Du.  knippeny  snippeny  to  clip, 
shear ;  knip-meSy  a  razor ;  W.  cndfiOy  to 
dip,  shear,  polL 

Knight.  Properly  a  young  man,  then 
a  man  at  arms,  fighting  xeoxl  ;  mat  Uoxf/r, 
the  soldier  who  fought  on  horseback  with 
armour  of  defence.  AS.  cnihty  a  boy,  youth, 
servant  ;  cntht-cildy  man-child.  Swiss 
kneckty  strong  active  youth ;  kneckUny  to 
put  forth  strength,  show  activity. 

The  word  is  so  exactly  synonymous 
with  G.  knabey  knappey  E.  knavey  that  we 
are  disposed  to  attribute  to  it  a  like  origin 
in  Du.  knochty  a  knot. — KiL 

To  Knit.  To  form  knots,  to  make  a 
texture,  like  that  of  stockings,  formed  of 
a  succession  of  knots ;  ako  to  bind  toge- 
ther. PLD.  knutUy  a  knot ;  knutUHy  to 
make  into  a  knot,  to  knit  See  Knot 
•  Ibiob. — ^Knop. — Knock.  The  sound 
of  a  crack  or  blow  is  imitated  by  the  syl- 
lables knap  and  knacky  with  such  varia- 
tions in  the  vowel  and  in  the  character  of 
the  final  consonant  as  may  seem  to  suit 
the  nature  of  the  particular  sound  in  ques- 
tion. Hence  are  developed  two  scries  of 
forms,  ending  in  a  labial  and  a  guttural 
respectively,  and  expressing  ideas  con- 
nected with  the  notion  of  striking,  as  the 
blow  itself,  the  implement  with  which  it 
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have  Gael  cnap^  to  strike,  to  beat;  a 
button,  lump,  boss,  hillock ;  w.  cnivpa^  a 
knob,  a  club ;  E.  knap^  the  top  of  a  hill, 
or  anything  that  sticKS  out — B. ;  knopy  a 
bud ;  Du.  knoppe^  knoop,  a  knot,  a  bud  ; 
G.  kncp/y  a  knob,  button,  ball,  head ;  PL  D. 
knobbeyknubbey  anything  thick  and  round, 
a  knotty  stick,  a  flower-bud ;  knobketty  sl 
small  loaf;  Dan.  Jhtub,  a  log,  block; 
knubbet^  knotty;  knubbe^  to  bang,  to 
thrash. 

With  a  guttural  termination,  G.  knacky 
a  crack  or  snap ;  nusse  knacketiy  to  crack 
nuts;  Gael  cnaCy  crack;  E.  knocky  to 
strike ;  GaeL  cnocy  a  hillock,  eminence ; 
w.  cnwcy  a  knob,  lump,  bunch  ;  Jr.  cna- 
gaifHy  to  knock,  to  rap ;  cnagachy  rough, 
uneven ;  cnageudy  hump-backed  ;  GaeL 
cna£y  a  knob  ;  E.  knagy  a  projection. 

uock.    See  Knob. 

Knoll.  A  round  hillock  ;  a  turnip. — 
B.  An  expression  of  the  class  of  tnose 
explained  under  Knoh.  ON.  hnallay  to 
beat  with  a  stick ;  knallry  a  cudgel ;  G. 
knolleHy  a  knob,  bunch,  lump,  figuratively 
a  clown.  PLD.  knulU^  a  hunch,  a 
cnimple. 

Knot.  Another  of  the  forms  signify- 
ing a  knob  or  projection,  derived  from 
the  image  of  knocking  or  striking.  Du. 
knodscy  knudsey  a  club  ;  knodsiHy  knudsen, 
to  beat ;  knoddey  a  knuckle,  a  knot ;  knut- 
tely  a  cudgel;  PLD.  knuttiy  G.  knoUy  a 
knot;  Lat  nodusy  a  knot,  knob.  Dan. 
knudey  knot,  bump,  protuberance.  See 
Knob. 

Know.  AS.  cnawaHy  OHG.  cnahefty 
Sanscr.  jndy  Pol.  zna^y  Lith.  zinoti  (i  = 
Fr.y),  Gr.  yi/yMffCM,  Lat.  {genoOy  genosco) 
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gnoscOy  to  know.  The  original  root  seems 
to  be  gen  or  keny  with  the  sense  probably 
of  seize,  get,  apprehend. 

It  is  singular  that  the  Lat  cognoscere 
should  be  reduced  in  the  course  of  degra-. 
dation  to  a  form  nearly  identical  with  £. 
know,  Cognoscerty  Namur  conochiy  and 
thence  by  the  change  usual  in  Walloon 
of  the  sound  of  sch  into  A,  WalL  kinohe, 
to  know. 

Knowledge.  Formerly  knowlechey  the 
last  syllable  of  which  is  the  ON.  leiky  N. 
leikjey  usually  employed  in  the  composi- 
tion of  abstract  nouns.  In  as.  and  OE. 
it  took  the  form  of  lac  or  Uic;  as.  reaf- 
laCy  robbery ;  OE.  schend-lacy  derision ; 
wouhlaCy  seduction ;  fear-laCy  fear ;  god- 
UiCy  goodness  —  Ancren  Riwle  ;  PLD. 
bruut-lagy  E.  wedlock.  It  is  remarkable 
that  the  termination  lik  has  exactly  the 
same  force  in  Turkish ;  fichigi  liky  the 
trade  of  a  cooper  ;  kalem-liky^^  function 
of  a  pen ;  adem-liky  the  quality  of  man ; 
dagh-liky  mountainous  country  ;  beyaz^ 
liky  whiteness ;  {bakmaky  to  look)  bak- 
mak'liky  the  act  of  looking.  Turk,  likay 
face,  countenance ;  OE.  IceSuSy  looks,  ges- 
tures.— Layamon. 

Knuckle.  Du.  knokely  the  knotty  or 
projecting  part  of  the  joints  ;  knokels  van 
den  rug'graety  the  vertebrae  of  the  back  ; 
knokcy  knock-beeny  the  ankle ;  knokey  a 
knot  in  a  tree,  a  bone,  because  the  bones 
in  the  living  body  become  conspicuous  at 
their  projecting  end ;  G.  knocheny  bone ; 
knochely  a  knuckle,  knot,  or  joint,  the 
joints  of  the  finger^  ankle,  toes.  See 
Knob. 


LftbeL  OFr.  lambely  a  shred  or  rag 
holding  but  little  to  the  whole,  a  label ; 
lambeauxy  rags,  tatters.  Lambeaux  or 
labeaux  was  ^so  the  name  given  to  the 
fringe  (laciniis)  hanging  from  the  military 
cloak— Due  ;  OE.  lamboysy  the  drapery 
which  came  from  below  the  tasses  over  the 
thighs. — HaL  G.  lappeny  a  rag,  lap,  lobe ; 
iumpeHy  a  rag,  tatter ;  It.  lembOy  the  skirt 
or  lap  of  a  garment,  anything  that  flaps 
or  hangs  loose  ;  Milan.  lamPy  a  lap,  skirt, 
lag,  slice.    See  Lap. 

ZAbiaL    Lat  labiumy  a  lip. 

Laboor. — ^Laboratory.    Lat  labor, 

Zac«.    Lai,  JagueuSf  Prov,  laCy  laz, 


latSy  It  lacciOy  Fr.  lacqSy  a  lace,  tie,  snarej 
noose  ;  Prov.  lassaVy  IcLchaVy  Fr.  lacevy  to 
lace,  bind,  fasten.  The  lacing  is  thus 
the  binding  of  a  garment,  and  the  name 
has  been  appropriated  to  the  border  of 
gold  or  silver  tissue,  of  silk  or  open  thread- 
work  used  as  an  ornamental  edging  to 
garments  of  different  kinds.     See  Latch.  - 

Lacerate.  Lat.  ItueVy  torn,  ragged  ; 
laciniay  a  jag,  snip,  piece,  rag,  lappet  of  a 
gown.  Gr.  Xacccy  ^  rent,  tatter ;  Aaci^w, 
to  tear.  From  the  sound  of  tearing,  Gr. 
XatiKtAy  tKaKQVy  to  crack,  creak,  sounds 
scream. 

Laches.    Negligence. 
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Then  oometh  huhesse,  that  is,  he  that  whan  he 
beginneth  any  good  work,  anon  he  wol  foriete 
and  stint  it. — Parson's  Tale. 

OFr.   laschey  slack,  remiss,  faint ;   Lat. 
laxus,  loose.    See  Loose. 

lisok.  I.— Lake. — ^Lacker.  Lack,?si 
East  Indian  resin  of  a  red  colour,  the  pig- 
ment extracted  from  which  is  Lake,  Fr. 
huque^  sanguine,  rose  or  ruby  Colour. — 
Cot  Lacquered  ware  is  ware  covered 
with  a  varnish  of  lack,  'The  lack  of 
Tonquin  is  a  sort  of  gummy  juice  that 
drains  out  of  trees.  The  cabinets  to  be 
lackered  are  made  of  fir  or  pine  free.' — 
Dampier  in  R.  Du.  lak-werk^  lackered 
ware.  The  name  is  then  extended  to 
other  kinds  of  varnish.  Fr.  lacre,  a  ce- 
ment of  rosin,  brimstone,  and  wax. — Cot. 
It.  lacca,  white  lead,  also  a  kind  of  white 
varnish  ;  laccare,  to  paint  or  daub  over 
with  lacca,  to  paint  as  women  do  their 
faces. — FL 

2.  Lack  had  formerly  two  senses,  iden- 
tical with  those  of  Du.  lack^  laecke,  want, 
defect,  £siult,  blame  ;  laecken,  to  decrease, 
become  deficient,  also  to  accuse,  to  blame. 
Of  these  senses  the  notion  of  fault  or 
blame  might  be  incidental  to  that  of  de- 
ficiency or  want,  but  it  is  probable  that 
the  two  uses  of  the  word  are  from  totally 
different  sources. 

The  oriein  of  lack,  want,  is  seen  in 
Swab,  lack  (properly  slack),  slow,  faint. 
To  lack  then  is  to  become  slack,  to  cease, 
to  be  wanting. .  In  like  manner  Q,flaUy 
faint,  feeble  ;  diese  waare  wird  flaii^  this 
article  lacks  or  is  no  more  sought  for — 
Kiittner,  the  demand  becomes  slack.  Du. 
laeckcnde  wacremerx  decrescens ;  laecken, 
minuere,  decrescere,  deficere  paulatim, 
deesse. — KiL  Namur /ai#>&,  slack  ;  WalL 
laker,  to  slacken,  cease,  give  over.  / «' 
Idke  nin  d*  pioure,  it  does  not  cease  to 
rain. — Grandg.  Again,  from  E.  diaL  lash, 
lask^  slack,  loose,  watery;  to  lask,  to 
shorten,  lessen. — Hal. 

On  the  other  hand  lack,  in  the  sense  of 
blame,  seems  to  be  for  clack,  clag,  P1.D. 
klak,  klaks,  G.  kleck,  a  spot,  blot,  stain, 
disgrace  ;  einem  enen  klak  anhangen,  to 
fix  a  blot  upon  hinL  Sc.  clag,  an  encum- 
brance, charge,  impeachment  '  He  has 
nae  clag  till  his  tail,'  no  stain  on  his  cha- 
racter. 

He  vras  a  man  without  a  clag^ 
His  heart  was  frank  without  a  flaw. 

P1.D.  een  lak,  (or  more  frequently)  enen 
klak  in  de  ware  smiten,  to  find  fault  with 
wares  ;  Sw.  lak,  vice,  fault 
Lackey. — ^Lacket.  I 
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Than  they  of  Haynault  bought  littfe  nagges  to 
ride  at  their  ease,  and  they  sent  back  their  hc' 
ktiies  and  pages.— Bemers.  Froissart  in  R. 

Fr.  laquais,  a  footman  ;  OFr.  naquei,  na- 
guais,  an  attendant  at  a  tennis-court; 
na^ueter,  to  stop  a  ball  at  tennis,  also  to 
wait  at  a  great  man's  door,  to  observe 
dutifully,  attend  obsequiously. — Cot 

The  name  seems  to  be  taken  from  the 
nackefs  office  of  catching  the  ball  Fr. 
naque-mouche,  a  fly-catcher.  A  sharp 
sound  is  represented  by  the  syllable  knacky 
as  in  G.  knacken,  to  crack,  Fr.  naquefy  to 
gnaw  with  a  snapping  sound  like  a  dog ; 
naqueter  des  dens,  to  chatter  with  the 
teeth.  Thence  the  term  is  applied  to  any 
quick  abrupt  movement,  as  in  the  sense 
of  catching,  or  in  Bav.  knacken,  a  stroke ; 
Fr.  naqueter  de  la  queue,  to  wag  the  tail 

The  interchange  of  an  initial  /  and  n  is 
not  infrequent,  as  in  It  livello  and  nivelloy 
Lat,  fympka  and  nympkaj  N.  lykjel  and 
nykjel,  a,  key ;  Spw  lutrt'a  and  nutria,  an 
otter. 

Laconio.  Gr.  Aeuunngbc,  after  the  man- 
ner of  the  Lacdnes  or  Spartans. 

Lacteal     Lat  lac,  lactis,  mdk. 

Lad, — ^Lass.  Lad  was  formerly  used 
in  the  sense  of  a  man  of  inferior  station. 

Sixti  and  ten 
Starke  iaddes,  stalworthe  men. — Havdok. 

To  make  lordes  of  laddes 

Of  land  that  he  winneth» 

And  fremen  foule  thralles 

That  foUwen  noght  his  lawes. — P.  P.  1325. 

When  /addes  weddeth  leuedies. 

Prophesy  of  Thomas  of  Elrcildoune  in 
Havek)k.  Gloss. 

It  would  seem  to  be  the  same  word  with 
OHG.  las,  libertinus  (g.  freigelassner) ; 
frilas,  manumissus ;  hantlax,  libertus.— 
Graff.  '  Sunt  etiam  apud  illos  (Saxones)  qui 
edhilingi^  sunt  qui  frilingi,  sunt  qui  lassi 
illorum  hngui  dicuntur,  Latin!  vero  lin- 
gud,  hoc  sunt ;  nobiles,  ingenui,  atque 
serviles.' — Nithardus  in  QtSr,  g.  lasse^ 
Du.  laete,  a  peasant  bound  to  certain  rents 
and  duties,  corresponding  to  our  copy- 
hold tenures.  The  word  is  Latinised  in 
various  ways,  Utus,  lidus,  ledus,  adscrip- 
titius,  servus  glebae.  -  Due.  '  £t  Saxones 
omnes  tradiderunt«se  illi  et  omnium  ac- 
cepit  obsides  tam  ingenuos  quam  et  lidos* 
— Annales  Franc,  ibid.  In  the  Frisian 
laws  the  composition  of  a  litus  was  double 
that  of  a  slave  and  half  that  of  a  freeman. 
Mid.Lat  leudus,  leudis,  a  vassal,  subject^ 
AS.  leod,  a  people,  G.  leute,  people,  Goth. 
jugga-lauds,  2l  young  man,  may  probably 
bedistinct 
The  difficulty  in  identifying  E.  lad  with 
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OHG.  laz  arises  from  the  fern,  lass  (for 
laddess\  which  is  not  in  accordance  with 
the  Sax.  idiom,  and  would  look  like  a 
derivation  from  W.  llodes^  a  lass ;  llawd^ 
a  lad. 

*  Ladder,  as.  kladre^  OHG.  hleitar^ 
0.  liiter  (fern.),  Pol.  letra,  a  ladder. 

Possibly  the  word  may  signify  a  pair  of 
poles  or  spars.  G.  latU  (in  some  cases),  a 
bar  or  pole,  a  young,  slender,  and  straight 
tree  in  a  forest— Kuttn.  PLD.  lade^  the 
shoot  of  a  tree. — Brem.  Wtb.  Laede  (ger. 
sax.  sicamb.),  tabula,  asser. — Kil.  as. 
lattOy  asseres. — Lye.  Sw.  dial  ladda,  Da. 
dial  latter^  vognlaUeTy  or  leirer^  E.  dial. 
ladderSy  lades  or  laeUshrideSy  the  frame- 
work of  bars  fixed  on  the  side  of  a  wag- 
gon to  carry  com.  Sw.  diaL  lader^  two 
spars  fastened  to  each  other  at  a  certain 
interval,  and  used  as  the  framework  of  a 
waggon  to  carry  casks  or  large  stones.  G. 
lade^  a  framework  of  different  kinds.  Du. 
loide^  wevers-laede^  the  comb  or  reed, 
composed  of  two  rods  fastened  to  each 
other  by  a  number  of  teeth  (like  a  ladder) 
between  which  every  thread  of  the  warp 
passes  singly.    See  Lathe. 

Lade.  i.  Lade^  a  ditch  or  drain. — 
HaL  A  ladty  mill'lade^  or  mill-leeUj  is 
the  cut  which  leads  water  to  a  mill.  AS. 
lady  a  canal,  conduit ;  Du.  leyde^  water- 
leyde^  acquseductus,  aquagiunL — K.  AS. 
ladan^  Du.  leyden^  to  lead. 

*  To  Lade. — Load. — Ladle.— Last. 
ON.  hladdy  to  lay  in  regular  order,  to  pile 
up,  to  buUd  a  wall,  to  pack  herrings,  to 
i^ve  a  floor ;  hlady  anything  piled  up  or 
laid  in  regular  order ;  Da.  lade,  to  load, 
OHG.  hladan,  G.  laden,  to  load  AS. 
hladaUy  Mod,  gehladen,  to  pile  up,  to 
load,  also  to  draw  water,  to  bring  bucket 
after  bucket  to  the  receptacle,  analogous 
to  piling  up  objects  on  a  heap.  Hladle,  a 
ladle  or  implement  for  lading  liquids. 
Hlast,  ON.  Mass,  G.  last,  the  loading  or 
Wden  of  a  ship,  £.  last,  a  certain  quan- 
tity of  com,  fish,  wool,  &c. 

In  a  secondary  sense  to  lade  (of  ships) 
is  to  let  in  water,  to  leak. 

— the  ship 
Whiche  was  so  stauncfae  it  myghte  no  water  lade, 

Hal. 

Lady.    as.  hlafdig. 

Lady-cow.— Lady-bird.  The  name 
of  a  well-known,  small,  spotted,  hemi- 
spherical beetle,  dedicated  to  Our  Lady, 
as  appears  by  the  German  name  Marien- 
kdfer  or  GotUs-kuhlein,  in  Carinthia 
Frauenkuele,  In  Brittany  it  is  called  la 
p€tiU  vache  du  bon  Dieu,  and  Bohem. 
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Bozj  krawicka,  God's  little  cow,  has  the 
same  meaning.  The  comparison  of  a 
beetle  to  a  cow  seems  strange,  but  in 
other  cases  the  name  of  cats,  dogs,  sheep, 
are  given  to  insects  of  different  kinds, 
and  PoL  krowka,  little  cow,  is  the  name 
given  to  the  dung-beetle.  The  lat]ge 
black  beetle,  popularly  called  Devu's 
coach-horse,  is  in  ON.  ybtun-oxi,  the 
Giant's  ox,  the  J6tun  in  Northern  mytho- 
logy filling  the  place  of  the  Devils  in 
Jewish,  while  the  ox  or  beast  of  the 
plough  is  exchanged  in  modem  times  for 
the  more  conspicuous  coach-horse. 

The  other  name.  Lady-bird  (by  which 
Lady-cow  is  being  rapidly  supplanted), 
was  probably  given  as  seeming  more  ap- 
propriate to  a  flying  creature ;  but  bird 
may  here  be  a  corruption  of  bode  or  bud, 
a  name  given  to  insects  of  different  kinds, 
as  sham-bode,  dung-beetle,  wool-bode, 
hairy  caterpillar. — £.  Adams  on  names 
of  insects  in  Philolog.  Trans. 

To  Laiff.  To  trail  behind,  to  flag.  As 
in  muscular  exertion  the  limbs  are  made 
rigid,  the  idea  of  the  opposite  condition, 
faintness,  laziness,  slowness,  is  expressed 
by  the  figure  of  what  is  loose  or  slack. 
W.  Hag,  loose,  slack,  sluggish ;  Gael  lag, 
feeble,  faint ;  Esthon.  lang,  lank,  loose, 
slack ;  Gr.  X&ytiooQ,  slack,  pliant ;  \ayy&lia, 
\ayyku,  to  slacken  ;  Bav.  lugk,  loose,  not 
tight 

The  origin  of  all  these  terms  is  a  repre- 
sentation of  the  sound  of  a  loose  body 
flapping  or  rattling.  E.  dial,  log,  logger, 
to  oscillate,  shake  as  a  loose  wheel ;  G. 
locker,  loose,  &c.    See  To  Log. 

Lagoon.  Lat.  lacuna,  a  ditch,  pud- 
dle, drain,  a  little  hole  or  hollow  place,  a 
gap ;  It.  lacuna,  laguna,  a  moor,  wash, 
fen,  ditch  where  water  stands,  a  drain. 
—  Fl.  Sp.  laguna,  stagnant  waters, 
marshes. 

Lair.  A  lying  place,  now  confined  to 
a  lying  place  for  beasts. 

The  mynster  church,  this  day  of  great  repayre, 
Of  Glastenbury  where  now  he  has  his  leyre. 

Haidyng  in  R. 

Du.  leger,  bed,  sleeping  place,  lair  of  a 
beast,  camp  or  place  occupied  by  an 
army ;  Dan.  leir,  camp ;  from  Du.  leg- 
gen,  to  lie  ;  ie  bedden,  te  velde  leggen,  to 
Tie  in  bed,  to  camp.  as.  leger,  a  lying, 
whether  in  the  grave  or  in  bed ;  legeres 
wyrihe,  worthy  of  burial ;  also  the  cause 
of  lyin^  or  disease ;  place  of  lying  or 
bed  ;  lying  with  or  adultery  ;  leger-gyld, 
OE.  lair-wite,  a  fine  for  adultery. — B. 
Lake.    i.  A  pigment    See  Lack. 
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2.  Fr.  lac^  Lat  locus. 

To  Zjam.  To  give  a  beating  to.  ON. 
lemjay  to  give  a  sound  drubbing,  N.  lamja^ 
to  beat  Du.  lam-slaeriy  enervare  verbe- 
ribus ;  lam^  flaccid,  languid,  weak ;  lamme 
ledeuy  membra  dissoluta;  Piedm.  laniy 
loose,  slack.  To  lam  then  would  be  to 
beat  faint,  to  exhaust  with  blows,  anal- 
ogous to  Dan.  nior^ankey  to  give  a  sound 
drubbing,  literally  to  beat  tender. 

Lunb.  Esthon.  lammasy  lambay  Fin. 
lammasy  lampaatiy  a  sheep ;  lampuriy  a 
shepherd.     Lap.  libbey  a  lamb. 

Laxnbent.  Lat.  latnbOy  to  lick  with 
the  tongue.    A  nasalised  form  of  lap. 

Lfiune.  Broken  or  enfeebled  in  some 
of  the  members.  Serv.  lotnitiy  to  break ; 
lomoHj  broken,  tired;  PoL  lamady  to 
break ;  lamanie  w  nogacky  gout  in  the 
feet ;  Dan.  laniy  palsi^,  paralytic  ;  Du. 
lenUy  lemUy  mutilatio,  vitium — KiL  ;  ON. 
lamiy  broken,  enfeebled,  impaired  ;  lamiy 
a  break,  fracture ;  lamay  to  weaken,  im- 
pair ;  laniy  a  fracture,  enfeebling ;  lanuiy 
membris  fractus  vel  viribus ;  fot-lamay 
far-lamay  incapacitated  in  the  feet,  in  the 
power  of  walkmg. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  the  meaning 
oilame  sometimes  approaches  very  doselv 
that  of  Du.  lafy  lanty  flaccid,  languid, 
weak  ;  Pied,  laniy  loose,  slack ;  N.  Simay 
lanuHy  &tigued,  exhausted,  unstrung. 
Comp.  Du.  lammelicky  languid^,  remiss^, 
segniter,  with  £.  lamely;  lamme  sancky  in- 
conditum  et  ineptum  carmen,  a  lame 
production ;  lamme  ledeuy  membra  dis- 
soluta ;  lam-slaeHy  enervare  verberibus, 
to  disable  or  make  lame  by  blows. 

Lament.    Lat  lamentari, 

T4imina. — ^Laminate.  Lat  laminay 
a  thin  flake  or  slice. 

Lammas.  On  the  first  of  August,  the 
feast  of  St  Peter  ad  Vincula,  it  was  cus- 
tomary in  AS.  times  to  make  a  votive 
offering  of  the  first-fruits  of  the  harvest, 
and  thence  the  feast  was  termed  HW- 
massey  LammaSy  from  Mafy  loaf.  In  the 
Sarum  Manual  it  is  called  Benedictio 
npvorum  fructuum. — Way  in  Pr.  Pm. 

Lamp.  Gr.  Xafiirdc,  whence  Lat  lam- 
pas.  Gr.  Xa^iemy  to  ring,  sound  loud  and 
clear,  then  to  give  light,  to  shine.  ON. 
glamy  glamry  clang,  rattle,  noise ;  glampa^ 
to  gleam,  glitter,  shine. 

LampoozL  The  syllables  idterlet&ty 
tanterlantanty  representing  sound  with- 
out sense,  are  used  in  PLD.  as  interjec- 
tions, like  fiddlededee!  expressing  con- 
tempt for  what  a  person  says.  TdterUtdty 
a  toy  trumpet,  or  the  noise  which  it 
makes ;  cne  olde  tdterletdty  an  old  tattle- 
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basket;  tanterlantanty  trifles;  tantemyXx^ 
tattle,  to  trifle.    Equivalent  expressions 
are  Lang,  ta-ta-ta !  Fr.  tarare  I  a  fiddle 
stick !  pshaw !  (Boileau) ;  and  also  Ian- 
turelu!  lanturlu!  fudge !  stuff!  (Spiers), 
nonsense  !  (Tarver),  of  which  the  promi- 
nent syllable,  lant  (as  tcuit  in  g!),  has 
been  niade  the  basis  of  veri)s  signifying 
to  talk  nonsense,  to  trifle ;  lantibemery  to 
weary  with  idle  stories  (Diet  bas  lang.) ; 
lantemeTy  to  talk  nonsense,  trifle  with,  to 
fool  (Spiers)  ;  lantiponnery  to  talk  non- 
sense, to  trifle,  harceler  quelqu'an  en  le 
tiraillant — Trevoux.  Then  as  lantibemer 
seems  contracted  to  lantemeTy  so  lantu 
ponner  would   produce  lamponntry  ex- 
plained  by  Cot   as    synonymous  with 
lantemeTy  to  dally  or  play  the  fool  with, 
to  cog,  foist,  fib.    The  primary  meaning 
of  lampoon  then  would  be  a  piece  of 
foolery  or  nonsense,  making  fun  of  a 
person,  and  incidentallv  a  satirical  attack. 
*  Lamprey.    Fr.  lampToUy  It  lam- 
Preday  Lat  lampetTOy  'a  lambendis petrisy 
from  licking  stones. — ^Voss.    In  support 
of  this  etymology  Trench  cites  the  OE. 
names  suckstone  and  lickstone.    *  A  little 
fish  called  a  suckstoney  that  stayeth  a 
ship  under  sail,  remora.' — ^WithaL 

Lanoe. — ^Lanceolate. — Lancet.  Lat 
lanceay  Gr.  Xtfyxv,  a  lance,  spear,  spear- 
head. 
Land.  Goth.,  on.  land. 
Landscape.  A  delineation  of  the  land, 
from  AS.  sceapany  to  shape  or  form.  So 
tsk.fiellskapy  tne  outline  ol  a  range  of  hills. 
Eg  fcienne  land  V  pan  fiellskaPy  I  know 
the  land  by  the  line  of  hills. 

Lane. — Lawn.  Du.  laeny  an  alley, 
opening  between  houses  or  fields.  Sc 
loany  loaningy  an  opening  between  fields 
of  com  left  uncultivated  for  the  sake  of 
driving  the  cattle  homewards. — ^Jam. 
Fris.  lonay  lanay  a  narrow  way  between 
eardens  and  houses.  Dan.  diaL  laatUy 
laney  a  bare  place  in  a  field  where  the 
com  has  failed ;  laney  an  open  or  bare 
place  ;  E.  lattmy  lawndy  an  open  space  be- 
tween woods ;  w.  llany  a  clear  place,area, 
or  spot  of  fi;round  to  deposit  anything  in. 
Tne  fundamental  idea  is  prolxLbly  the 
opportunity  to  see  through  giten  by  an 
opening  between  trees  or  the  like;  N. 
glana,  gleiney  to  stare,  to  look  steadily,  to 
open  (as  clouds)  and  leave  a  clear  space ; 
glany  an  opening  among  clouds  ;  glamn 
(of  a  wood  or  of  clouds),  open,  separate^ 
so  that  one  may  see  through  ;  gUnnOy  a 
clear  open  space  among  w(xxls,  grassplot 
between  cliffs  and  wood  ;  gleiney  an  open 
space. 
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LaL  lingua,   a  tongue, 
language,  whence  Fr.  langue,  langage, 

I^an^iiid. — ^Iiangoiah.  Lat  langueo^ 
to  be  faint,  without  life  and  spirit.  Gr. 
yjay^imy  \ayyaCu,  to  slacken,  give  up  ;  \dy- 
ymvj  a  loiterer.    See  To  Lag. 

lianiard. — ^Lanyel. — ^Luiget.  It  is 
probable  that  langet,  lan^el,  lanyel,  a 
strap  or  thong,  tether,  strip  of  ground, 
must  be  separated  from  Fr.  Umihre^  E. 
laniard^  a  narrow  band,  a  thong ;  lanier, 
the  lash  of  a  whip. — Forby.  The  former 
are  certainly  from  Lat.  lingula,  a  little 
tongue,  narrow  pointed  object,  It  lingua, 
a  langet  or  spatoe,  linguilla,  linguetta, 
the  point  or  hmget  of  a  pair  of  scales,  a 
tenon. — Fl.  Langot  of  the  shoe,  latchet 
— Kennett  in  Hsu.  Langelyn  or  bynd 
together,  colligo,  comp^io.— Pr.  Pm. 
Lanih^e  on  the  other  hand  seems  from 
longihng  (a  long  narrow  towel — Cot),  sig- 
nifying a  strip.  Limousin  loundieiro,  Fr. 
alloHge^  piece  that  one  adds  to  lengthen 
anything.  Allonge  or  longe  was  also 
used  in  the  sense  of  It  langolo  for  the 
lumes  or  lewins  of  a  hawk,  the  leather 
thongs  by  which  his  legs  were  attached 
to  the  wrist  in  carrying  him.  Fr.  longe, 
VVaL  long,  signifies  also  a  long  strap  fast- 
ened to  the  halter  of  a  horse,  whence  the 
expression  to  lunge  a  colt,  in  breaking 
him  in,  to  hold  him  with  a  long  rope  and 
drive  him  roimd  in  a  circle. 

The  ^of  long  disappears  occasionally 
in  the  jFr.  dialects,  as  WaL  Ion,  slow, 
longy  far. — Remade.  Lim.  hung,  loun, 
slow,  tedious,  long.  It  lungi,  Fr.  loin,  far ; 
eslongier,  eloigner,  to  put  to  a  distance. 
Bret  louan,  a  thong  or  strap,  especially 
that  by  which  the  yoke  is  fastened  to  the 
ox's  head. 

]>uik.  Du.  slank,  G.  schUmk,  slender, 
pliant  A  nasalised  form  of  the  root 
which  appears  in  E.  sltuk.  Gad.  la^,  weak, 
£aint,  witn  the  fundamental  signification 
of  absence  of  rigidity.  Du.  lank,  the 
flank  or  soft  boneless  part  of  the  side ; 
Devonsh.  lank,  the  groin. 

Xianaquenei.  g.  lanxknecht,  a  soldier 
serving  with  lance. 

I^anteza.  Fr.  lanteme,  Lat  latema, 
as  if  from  AS.  leoht,  light,  and  -em,  place, 
an  element  seen  in  donum,  judgment- 
place,  keddem,  hiding-place,  baces-em, 
oven,  and  lihtes-em,  a  lantern.  In  /i^- 
cewna  the  same  dement  is  joined  with  lux, 
lucis,  light. 

The  spelling  of  lanihom,  which  so  long 
prevailed,  was  doubtless  influenced  by 
the  use  of  transparent  sheets  of  horn  for 
the  sides  of  the  lantern. 
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I«ap.— Lappet.  The  flap  or  loose  skirt 
of  a  garment.  Uik&flap,  clap,  slap,  a  re- 
presentation of  the  noise  made  by  a  loose 
sheet  striking  against  itself  or  any  surface. 
ON.  lapa,  slapa,  to  hang  loose ;  Du.  lab- 
beren  (of  sails),  to  shiver  in  the  wind  ;  G. 
lapp,  slack;  lappen,  anything  hanging 
loose,  rag,  tatter,  clout ;  bart-lappen,  the 
wattles  of  a  cock ;  ohr-lappchen,  lobe  oi 
the  ear ;  AS.  Ictppa,  a  lap  or  lobe  of  the 
liver. 

A  lapTving  is  a  bird  that^j^j  its  wings 
in  a  peculiar  manner  as  it  flies. 

To  Lap.  I.  Fr.  tapper,  to  lap  or  lick 
up;  Gr.  \6,frrta,  to  lap,  then  to  drink 
greedily  ;  Lat  lambere,  to  lick  ;  Fr.  tam- 
per, to  drink,  to  swill.  In  E.  cant  the 
term  lap  is  used  for  liquid  food,  wine, 
pottage,  drink.  From  the  sound  of  lap- 
ping up  liquids  with  the  tongue. 

2.  To  lap  or  wlap,  to  wrap.  '  Lappyn 
or  whappyn  yn  clothes,  invofvo.'  *  Puco, 
to  folde  or  tappe^—Vr.  Pm.  'He  was 
wlappid  in  a  sack  (obvolutus  est  sacco).' 
— ^Wicliff.  From  the,  root  wlap  spring 
It.  inviluppare,  Fr.  envetopper. 

To  lap  in  the  present  sense  is  to  bring 
the  lap  or  flap  of  the  garment  round  one ; 
the  forms  wiap  and  flap  corresponding 
together,  as  Du.  wrempen  and  E.  frump, 

ijapse.  Lat  labor,  lapsus,  to  fall,  smk 
down. 

Larboard.  The  left  side  of  the  ship 
looking  forwards.  Du.  laager,  OE.  leer, 
left  '  Clay  with  his  hat  turned  up  o'  the 
leer  side  too.' — B.  Jonson  in  Nares.  Du. 
laager-hand,  the  left  hand,  from  laager, 
lower,  as  hooger-hand,  the  right  hand, 
from  hoo^,  hi^.  It  is,  however,  against 
this  derivation  that  the  word  is  written 
laddebord  in  the  Story  of  Jonah,  Allit 
Poems  of  xiv.  Cent.,  E.  E.  Text  Soc. 

Larceny.  Fr.  larcin,  robbery,  from 
Lat  latrocinium,  robbery ;  latro,  a.  rob- 
ber. 

Lard.  Lat  lardum,  bacon,  bacon  fat 
Bret,  lard,  fat,  grease ;  tarda,  to  grease, 
to  fatten. 

Lar^e. — Largess.  Lat.  largus,  of 
great  size,  copious,  liberal,  whence  Fr. 
largesse,  libersdity,  gifts. 

Lark.  as.  la/erc,  Sc.  laverock,  Du. 
leeuwercke,  lewerck,  lercke. 

Larrup.  To  beat.  Du.  tatp,  a  lash  ; 
larpen,  to  thresh  in  a  peculiar  manner, 
bringing  all  the  flails  to  the  ground  at 
once.->  Bomhoff. 

To  Lash.  I.  To  strike  with  a  sound- 
ing blow,  as  when  a  whale  lashes  the  sea 
or  a  lion  his  flanks  with  his  tail  To  lash 
out,  to  throw  out  the  heels  with  violence  \ 
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lasher^  a  weir,  from  the  dashing  of  the 
water.  Like  clash  or  slash^  a  represent- 
ation of  the  sound.  Esthon.  laksuma, 
to  smack,  to  sound  like  waves  when  they 
lash  the  shore.  G.  klcUschen^  to  yield  that 
sound  which  is  represented  by  the  word 
klatsch;  lashing  with  a  whip,  clapping  of 
the  hands,  clashing  of  arms. — Kuttn.  Du. 
kUtsen,  to  clash,  clack,  crack,  to  fling; 
kletSy  hish,  slap. 

2.  To  bind  or  fasten  anything  to  the 
ship's  sides. — B.  Du.  laschy  a  piece  set  on 
or  let  into  a  garment,  also  die  place  where 
the  joining  is  made,  the  welding  of  two 
pieces  of  iron  together,  splicing  of  rope- 
ends  ;  lasschen  or  lassen,  to  join  two 
pieces  together ;  Dan.  laske,  to  baste, 
stitch,  mortise  ;  N.  laskje,  sl  gore  or  patch ; 
aarelaskji^  the  patch  of  Imrd  wood  let 
into  an  oar  to  protect  it  from  the  rul- 
locks ;  Bav.  lassen^  einlassen  bretUr  in- 
einander^  to  scarf  boards  together,  to  let 
one  into  the  other ;  die  gelass  ox  gelassen^ 
the  joining. 

Lass.    See  Lad. 

Lassitude.    Lat.  lassuSy  weary. 

Last.  I.  Contracted  from  latest,  as 
best  from  betst.  G.  letzt^  Bav.  Usst^  P1.D. 
lest  Zi  lezsnsty  su  laxsosi,  demum ;  gu 
dem  lesUfiy  extremo. — GL  in  Schmeller. 

2.  A  burden.  ON.  hlass,  AS.  hlcest,  Du. 
G.  last^  a  load ;  ON.  hladd,  to  load,  to 
pile  up,  G.  laden,  to  load. 

3.  The  form  of  a  shoemaker.  Du.  leest^ 
make,  form,  shape ;  G.  leisten,  model, 
mould,  form,  size.  '  £in  Spanischer  ross, 
ob  es  gleich  klein  von  letst,  ist  es  doch 
adelich  von  gestalt,'  though  small  of  size 
is  noble  in  form.  '  £in  pfarrer  soil  ein 
bildner  und  leist  sin  zu  leben  sinen  un- 
terthanen,'  a  pastor  should  be  a  model  to 
his  parishioners. 

The  origin  is  probably  as.  last,  Goth. 
laisty  trace,  footstep;  wagen-geiaisty  the 
trace  of  the  wheel ;  the  impression  of  a 
thing  showing  the  size  and  form  without 
the  substance  of  the  original 

To  Last.  Properly,  to  perform,  but 
now  confined  to  the  special  sense  of  per- 
forming the  duty  for  which  a  thing  is 
made,  enduring.  When  we  say  that  a 
coat  will  last  for  so  many  months,  we 
mean  that  it  will  serve  the  purpose  of  a 
coat  for  so  long.  G.  leisten,  to  fulfil,  per- 
form, carry  out  '  And  thei  ben  false  and 
traiterous  and  lasten  noght  that  thei 
bihoten.* — Sir  Jno.  Mandeville. 

As  Lat  sequiy  to  follow,  gives  exsequi, 
to  follow  out,  perform,  accomplish ;  or 
G.  folgeny  to  foUow,  be/olgen^  to  perform 
{pefenl  befolgeny  to  perform  one  s  com* 
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mand),  so  to  last,  from  Goth.  laistfAS, 
last,  a  trace,  footstep,  is  to  tread  in  one's 
footsteps,  to  follow,  to  fulfil : 

Span  thu  hine  georne 
Tiiset  he  thine  Ure  Uesie  : 

urge  thou  him  zealously  that  he  may  fol* 
low  thy  instruction.  —  Caedm.  x.  L  58. 
Goth.  lais/h'oHy  a/arlaistjany  to  follow 
after ;  /airlaistjan,  to  attain.  The  legal 
expression  in  pursuance  of  is  used  in  the 
sense  of  in  fulfilment  or  execution  of. 

To  Latch.  To  catch,  as.  ktccan, 
gelceccauy  to  catch,  to  seize ;  GaeL  glac, 
catch.  The  word  seems  to  represent  the 
sound  of  clapping  or  smacking  the  hand 
down  upon  a  thing,  or  perhaps  the  snap 
of  a  fastening  falling  into  its  place. 

Latch. — Mtchet.  From  Lat  laqueus, 
are  formed  Fr.  lags.  It  laccic,  any  latch 
or  lachet,  binding-lace  or  fiUet,  halter, 
snare  to  catch  birds  or  beasts  —  PL ; 
Rouchi  lache,  a  noose,  leash,  lace ;  locket, 
as  Fr.  lacet,  a  tie  or  fastening.  PoL  k^ai, 
to  catch,  corresponds  to  E.  latch,  as  snap 
to  snatchy  clap  to  clack/  Lat.  cc^ert,  to 
E.  ciUch, 

Late.  ON.  latr,  ohg.  laz,  slow ;  G. 
lassy  faint,  negligent,  lazy;  Bav.  lassy 
slack,  loose,  slow.  The  radical  meaning 
is,  doubtless,  slack,  unstrung,  then  inact- 
ive, slow,  behindhand.    See  Loiter. 

-late.  -latiozL  Lat  feroy  latunty  to 
bear,  bring ;  conferoy  to  bring  together ; 
collatioy  a  comparison,  whence  to  coUatty 
to  compare  ;  to  translate ,  to  carry  over ; 
prcelcUuSy  advanced  before  the  rest,a/rf- 
late;  oblation,  an  offering;  legislate,  to 
carry  laws. 

Latent.  Lat  lateoy  to  lie,  or  be  con- 
cealed, or  unnoticed. 

Lateral     Lat.  latuSy  laterisy  a  side. 

Lath.— Lattice.  Fr.  Du.  G.  latte,  a 
thin  piece  of  cleft  wood  ;  G.  latte  is  also 
used  for  a  pole  or  rod,  a  young  slender 
tree  in  a  forest  The  primary  meaning 
is  doubtless  the  shoot  of  a  tree.  Russ. 
losay  a  rod,  branch,  twig;  G.  Me,  a 
sprig  or  shoot ;  Bret  laXy  a  pole,  fishing- 
rod  ;  w.  llathy  a  yard,  or  meagre  of  three 
feet ;  GaeL  slaty  a  switch,  wand,  yard. 
Fr.  lattisy  E.  lattice,  lath-work. 

Lathe.  A  turner's  frame,  called  by 
Cot  a  lathe  or  lare.  G.  ladcy  a  frame, 
what  holds  or  incloses  something  else ; 
the  framework  of  a  plough  or  harrow,  a 
chest,  coffer,  receptacle.  Kinnladen,  the 
jawbones  in  which  the  teeth  are  held; 
bettlade,  a  bedstead  ;  kammiade,  the 
basis  which  holds  the  teeth  of  a  wool- 
card  ;  tischladcy  a.  drawer.  Du.  latdf, 
IcuyCy  a  receptacle,  case,  chest ;  laede  wm 
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di  waejre^  the  recq>tacle  for  the  tongue 
of  a  ba£uice.  Commonly  connected  with 
E.  ladty  to  lay  up,  lay  in  order.  Line. 
lathy  to  place  or  set  down. — Hal.  ON. 
hlaidj  Sw.  loikiy  0£.  lathe,  a  bam,  a  re- 
ceptacle for  hay,  corn,  &c  See  To  Lade. 
It  is  possible,  however,  that  the  radical 
meaning  may  be  a  construction  of  bars 
or  rods.  Laede,  tabula,  asser. — Kil.  See 
Ladder. 

Lather,  ne.  lather^  to  splash  in  water. 
—Hal.  ON.  Udra^  to  foam ;  IdSr,  foam 
of  the  sea;  Sw.  sikp-lidery  soap-suds; 
Bav.  loder,  suds,  dirty  water  from  wash- 
ing ;  Swiss  lademy  Idttem,  plddem,  pldt- 
tern  (from  an  imitation  of  the  sound),  to 
dabble  in  water,  make  wet  and  dirty,  let 
fall  liquid  dung  (of  cows) ;  kuhpiddeVy 
cow-dung ;  verldtUren,  to  dawb  with 
cow-dung;  G.  pldtschertiy  to  paddle  or 
dabble  in  water;  Dan.  plodder^  mud, 
mire. 

Latiner.  Fr.  laHniery  one  who  speaks 
Latin,  an  interpreter. 

Latitude.    Lat  lahiSy  broad. 

Latten.  Brass,  tinned  iron.  Fr.  laiton, 
It  laione^  otione,  brass ;  latta,  tin  plate. 
From  being  used  in  the  shape  of  plates. 
—Diet.  Piedm.  leUa,  thin  narrow  piece 
of  iron  or  other  metal,  plate,  blade.  Way 
cites  a  document  of  the  15th  century 
which  speaks  of  *  latten,  or  CuUen  (Co- 
logne) plate.' 

LaMable. — ^Laudatory.  Lat  laus, 
'•diSf  praise. 

Laugh.  G.  lachen,  Du.  lachachen, 
lachen—KxX, ;  from  the  sound. 

To  Launch.  Fr.  lancer.  It.  lanciare, 
violently  to  throw,  hurl,  dart ;  lanciare 
un  cervo,  to  rouse  a  stag.  Probably 
lancia,  a  lance,  is  from  the  verb,  and  not 
vice  versd ;  a  weapon  to  be  hurled.  A 
nasalised  form  of  E.  lash,  to  throw  out. 

Laundry. — Laundress.  It  lavare, 
to  wash ;  hrvanda,  suds,  anything  to 
wash  with ;  Fr.  lavage,  washing ;  lavan- 
diire,  a  washerwoman ;  Sp*  lavadero,  a 
washing-place ;  lavandero,  a  washer ;  la- 
vanderia,  the  wash,  linen  for  washing. 
To  the  laist  of  these  forms  corresponds  E. 
laundry,  the  washing  department,  and 
from  laundry  is  form^  laundress, 

LaureL — Laureate.  Lat.  laurus,  the 
laurel,  laureatus,  one  crowned  with  laurel 

Lave.  —  Lavatory.  Lat.  lavare,  to 
wash,  bathe,  lavator,  one  that  washes. 
Radically  connected  with  ON.  tiigr  (g. 
l^gai),  AS.  lagu,  water,  liouid.  ON.  laug, 
bath,  water  to  wash  in  ;  lauga.  Da.  love, 
to  bathe,  to  wash. 

lAvender.    Fr.  lavende,  from  being 
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laid  with  fresh-washed  linen,  to  perfume 
and  preserve  it  from  mildew.  It  lavanda, 
a  washing. 

Laver.  A  sea  weed,  otherwise  called 
sea  liver-wort,  looking  as  if  the  word 
were  a  corruption  of  liver. 

Lavish.  Prodigal.  Fr.  lavasse,  or 
lavace  d'eaux,  an  inundation.  The  idea 
of  unthrifty  dealing  is  often  expressed  by 
the  dashing  abroad  of  water.  It.  guaz- 
Bare,  sguazzare,  to  dabble  or  plash  in 
water ;  guaszare,  to  lavish  in  good  cheer ; 
sguazzare,  to  lavish  his  estate — Fl. ;  Sw. 
pluttra,  properly  to  dabble,  correspond- 
ing to  Sc.  bluiter,  in  a  similar  sense,  and 
to  Dan.  pludder,  slush,  mire ;  Sw.  plut- 
tra bort  penningas,  to  squander  money. 
And  squander  itself  is  a  repetition  of  the 
same  metaphor. 

Law.  ON.  lag,  order,  method,  custom, 
law.  From  leggia  {Jiefi  lagt),  to  lay.  So 
Lat  statutum,  statute,  from  statuere,  to 
lay  down ;  G.  gesetz,  law,  from  setzen,  to 
set ;  Gr.  ^wyJoq,  law,  from  rttfiyfu,  to  lay. 

Lawn.     I.  See  Lane. 

2.  A  kind  of  fine  linen,  Fr.  linon,  from 
which  however  the  E.  word  can  hardly 
have  been  derived.  Sp.  lona,  canvas,  a 
texture  agreeing  with  lawn  in  being  open 
and  transparent.  It  is  remarkable  that 
lawn,  an  open  space  between  woods, 
seems  to  be  so  called  from  the  oppor- 
tunity it  affords  of  seeing  through. 

Lax.  -lax.  Lat  laxus,  loose,  slack ; 
laxare,  to  make  loose,  relax. 

Lay. — Laity,  i.  Lat  laicus,  OHG. 
leigo,  laih,  leih,  Du.  leek,  from  Gr.  Xqiko^, 
of  the  \a6Q  or  people,  as  opposed  to  the 
clergy. 

2.  A  song,  metrical  tale.  Prov.  lais, 
song,  piece  of  poetry,  song  of  birds,  clang, 
cry ;  lais  dels  sonails,  the  sound  of  bells. 
Tuit  ^escridon  a  un  lais,  all  cried  out 
with  one  voice. — Rayn.  As  the  old  Fr. 
poets  (as  Diez  observes)  regard  the  lay 
as  specially  belonging  to  the  Bretons,  it 
is  natural  to  look  to  the  Celtic  for  the 
origin  of  the  word. 

Les  cuntes  ke  jo  sai  verais, 
Dunt  li  Breton  unt  fait  lor  lais, 
Vus  cunterai  assez  briefment. 

Marie  de  Prance. 

w.  llais,  a  sound,  note,  tone,  voice ;  Gael. 
laoidh,  laoi,  a  verse,  hymn,  sacred  poem ; 
ON.  hliod.  Hod,  voice,  sound,  also  as  AS. 
leoth,  a  lay  or  short  poem  ;  G.  lied,  song ; 
Goth,  liuthon,  psallere,  to  sing  hymns. 

Lay.  3.— Lea. — Laystall.  Lay-land 
or  fallow-land  might  plausibly  be  ex- 
plained land  laid  up  from  immediate  use, 
in  accordance  with  Sw.  Idgga  igen  en 
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dker^  to  lay  up  a  field  or  leave  it  fallow. 
But  the  word  is  undoubtedly  the  analogue 
of  Du.  Udigy  leez,  empty,  vacant,  fallow ; 
ledig'landf  G.  Uede,  lehdey  an  unculti- 
vated piece  of  ground ;  der  Udige  standi 
unmarried  life,  celibacy. 

Let  wife  and  land  lie  /izy  till  I  return. 

B.  and  Fletcher. 

Another  form  of  the  word  is  E.  ley^  lea, 
AS.  leag,  leak,  the  untilled  field,  pasture. 

Plenty  shall  cultivate  each  scaup  and  moor, 
Now  lea  and  bare  because  thy  landlord's  poor. 

Ramsay. 
Though  many  a  load  of  marl  and  manure  laid 
Revived  his  barren  leas  which  erst  lay  dead. 

Bp  Hall  in  R. 

A  dover-Uy  is  a  field  in  which  clover  has 
been  sown  with  the  former  crop,  and 
which  is  left  without  further  cultivation 
after  the  crop  is  carried.  Dan.  dial.  Uiy 
fallow ;  leid  ager,  novalis  ;  Uid  jordy 
cessata  terra. — ^Molbech. 

Laystall,  Properly  lay-stow,  where 
lay  has  the  same  sense  of  vacant,  unoc- 
cupied, as  in  lay-land,  an  empty  place  in 
which  rubbish  may  be  thrown.  'The 
place  of  Smithfield  was  at  that  daye  a 
iaye-stowe  of  all  order  of  fylth.' — Fabyan 
inR. 

Lay.  4. — ^Layer.  A  lay,  a  bed  of  mor- 
tar.— B.  In  the  same  way  Fr.  couche,  a 
layer,  from  coucher,  to  lay.  Du.  laag, 
lay,  layer,  bed,  stratum  ;  Uger,  a  lying 
place.  PLD.  lage,  a  row  of  things  laid  in 
order,  tier  of  guns  ;  afliger,  a  layer  or 
offset  of  a  plsmt  laid  in  the  ground  to 
strike  root 

To  Lay.  on.  leggia,  G.  Ugen,  to  lay  ; 
ON.  liggia,  G.  liegen,  to  lie,  to  lay  oneself 
down.  The  first  of  the  two  seems  the 
original  form,  with  the  sense  of  thrusting, 
casting,  stri^ng.  Sw.  lagge  pa  en,  to 
lay  on^  to  strike  ;  ON.  hoggva  och  leggia, 
to  strike  and  thrust ;  lag  of  kesio,  a 
thrust  with  a  javelin  ;  Sw.  Icegga  til 
lands,  to  reach  the  shore ;  kegga  sig,  to 
lie  down. 

In  the  same  way  Lat  jacere,  to  cast ; 
jacere,  to  lie. 

Lasar. — ^Lazaretto.  Lazar,  z  leper, 
from  Lazarus  in  the  parable.  Du.  La- 
sarus'haus,  a  lazaretto,  hospital  for  lepers, 
pest-house. 

Laay.  Bav.  lax,  slow,  late ;  Du.  losig, 
leusig,  flaccid,  languid,  slack,  lazy — KiL ; 
PLD.  losig,  lesig,  loose  in  texture,  slow, 
weary ;  G.  l€LSS,  slack,  slow,  dulL 

Lea.    See  Lay. 

To  Leach.  In  carving,  to  cut  up.  Fr. 
lesche,  a  long  slice  or  shive  of  bread. — 
Cot.  Lechette,  lisquette,  a,  tongue  of  land, 
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morsel  to  eat. — Roquef.  Leche,  liche^ 
liquette,  lisquette,  a  morsel. — Pat  de 
Champ.  Properly  a  tongue,  from  Uscher, 
to  lick,  as  G.  leaker,  the  tongue  of  catde, 
from  lecken. 

Lead.    Du.  load,  loot. 

To  Lead«  on.  leidd,  to  lead;  Uid, 
track,  way  ;  at  snua  d  leid,  to  turn  on  his 
traces,  to  turn  back.  The  Goth.  laUhan, 
ON.  lidd,  to  move  on,  go,  pass,  would 
seem  to  be  a  derivative,  related  to  leida, 
z&jacire,  to  lie,  Xojacire,  to  cast,  or  as  a 
Uegen,  E.  to  lie,  to  G.  legen,  E.  to  lay. 

Leaf.  G.  laub,  Du.  ho/,  loove,  the 
leaves  of  trees.  The  radical  meaning 
seems  something  flat.  Magy.  lap,  the 
leaf  of  a  book  ;  lith.  Idpas,  a  leaf ;  la- 
Palka,  the  shoulder-blade. 

League,  i.  Mid.Lat  leuca,  Fr.  lieue, 
a  measure  of  distances,  properly  the  stone 
which  marked  such  a  distance  on  the 
public  roads.  'Mensuras  vianun,  nos 
miliaria,  Grseci  stadia,  Galli  leucas* — Isi- 
dore in  Dief.  Celtica.  Gael  leug,  leag,  a 
stone ;  /iVz^off,  an  obelisk ;  w.  llech,^  stone. 

2.  Fr.  Tigue,  It  legua,  an  alliance,  from 
Lat.  ligare,  to  bind. 

Leaguer,  i.  Du.  leger,  a  lying,  lying- 
place  ;  the  lair  of  cattle,  lying-place  of  an 
army  in  the  field  ;  belegeren,  to  beleaguer 
or  pitch  one's  camp  for  the  attack  of  a 
fortress  ;  whence  leaguer,  a  siege,  having 
essentially  the  same  meaning  with  the 
word  siege  itself,  which  signifies  thjp  seat 
taken  by  an  army  before  a  town  for  the 
same  purpose. 

2.  A  small  cask.  G.  legger,  wasser- 
legger,  Sw.  watten-leggare,  water-cask  in 
a  ship.  Probably  from  ON.  logg^  N.  logg, 
pL  legger,  Sw.  /flgy,  the  rim  ofthe  staves 
of  which  a  cask  is  made ;  le^ga^  to  set 
staves  together ;  logger,  laggbindare,  a 
cooper;  ON.  lagg-wid,  vrood  for  cask- 
making. 

LeaSc.  Du.  lekken,  water  to  penetrate, 
to  drip  ;  lekwijn,  wine  that  leaks  from  a 
cask ;  lekzak,  a  bag  for  straining.  The 
radical  meaning  seems,  to  drip.  Lith. 
laszas,  a  drop ;  lasziti,  to  drip,  to  leak. 
E.  /fl/IcA^tf«,  a  dripping-pan  ;  latch,  leech, 
a  vessel  pierced  Mrith  holes  for  making 
lye ;  leach-troughs,  troughs  in  which  salt 
is  set  to  drain  ;  leeks,  drainings  ;  to  leek 
off,  to  drain,  and  hence  to  leek  on  or  latck 
on,  to  add  fresh  water  after  the  first  wort 
has  been  drawn  off  in  brewing. — ^HaL 
Sw.  bjdrk'laka,  the  juice  of  birch-trees ; 
sal'laka,  brine  ;  lakapd,  as  E.  to  leek,  or 
latch  on  in  brewing.  The  same  root  is 
seen  in  Lat.  liquo,  to  strain,  filter,  melt ; 
liquatum  vinum,  strained  wine  ;  liquari, 
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to  melt  away ;  liquor  (as  Sw.  lakd)^  juice, 
liquid. 

Learn.  A  parallel  form  with  gleam, 
ON.  Ijomi^  splendour;  Ijoma,  to  shine. 
GUmyn  or  lemyn  as  fyr,  fiainmo ; — as 
light,  radio. — Pr.  Pm. 

Here,  as  in  so  many  other  cases,  we  are 
able  to  trace  the  designation  of  phenomena 
of  sight  after  those  of  hearing,  on. 
hljomTy  resonantia,  clamor  ;  N.  Ijotn^  re- 
sonance, echo  ;  as.  hlemman^  to  crackle 
as  flame  ;  hlem,  2l  sound. 

Lean.  as.  hlane^  Ictne^  P1.D.  leen^ 
slender,  frail,  lean  ;  It  UnOy  lean,  meagre, 
faint,  feeble,  also  leaning  towards,  easily 
credulous,  and  yielding  to  fair  words. — 
FL  The  radical  signification  seems  to  be 
what  leans  from  die  want  of  sufficient 
substance  to  keep  it  upright,  hence  feeble, 
thin,  spare  in  flesh. 

To  t<ean.  as.  hlyman^  Du.  leunetiy  G. 
Uknen^  Dan.  Icsne^  It.  lenare,  to  lean,  to 
bend  towards.  Russ.  klonif^  to  bow 
down  ;  klomshsya^  to  slope,  incline,  tend 
to ;  GaeL  claon^  incline,  go  aside,  squint ; 
claointi^  bent,  sloping ;  Gr.  kXIvw,  to  make 
to  bend,  turn  towards,  turn  aside ;  Lat. 
dino  ^  composition),  to  bend  towards. 

To  Leap.  on.  hlaupa^  to  run,  spring  ; 
^iiyPOj  to  make  to  spring,  to  shoot  for- 
wa^s ;  hlaupasif  to  escape,  dope ;  G. 
lauftn^  to  run. 

LeajHyear.  ON.  hlaup-^Ty  the  inter- 
calary year  which  leaps  forwards  one  day 
in  the  month  of  February.  The  Du. 
ichrikkel'jaer  has  a  simUar  meaning, 
from  schrikken,  to  spring  or  stride ; 
schrik'Sckoen^  slcaits. 

To  Learn.  Goth,  leisan^  to  know; 
lahyoHy  AS.  Ictran,  Sw.  lara^  G.  lehren^  to 
teach  ;  Du.  leereriy  to  teach,  to  learn ;  AS. 
Uomjan^  G.  Umeny  to  learn.  OHG.  Ura^ 
AS,ldn\  £.  lore,  learning.  Goth,  laisa- 
rets,  a  teacher. 

Lease.  Fr.  liEts,  laissenunt,  the  lease 
or  instrument  by  which  a  holding  of  any 
kind  is  let  to  a  tenant,  or  given  into  his 
hands  to  turn  to  profit.  The  lessor  and 
lessee  are  the  persons  who  give  and  accept 
the  lease  respectively.  Fr.  laisser,  G.  las- 
ten,  to  let ;  lass-gut,  lass-hain,  a  farm  or 
wood  let  for  a  period  at  a  certain  rent 
Bay.  verlassen  einem  etwas,  to  let  some- 
thing to  one  on  lease. 

To  Leaae.  To  glean.  Goth,  lisan, 
lasy  lesun,  to  gather ;  Lith.  lesti,  to  peck 
as  a  bird,  to  pick  up. 

*lMMh.  Mid. Lat.  laxa<t  Fr.  laisse, 
l^e,  a  leash  to  hold  a  dog,  a  bridle  or  false 
fcin  to  hold  a  horse  by,  any  such  long 
string.     Mid.Lat  laxamina,  habenae — 
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GL  Isidor.  From  laxo,  Fr.  laisser,  to  let 
go.  Bav.  geldss,  a  noose  for  catching 
birds. 

Not  to  be  confounded  with  Fr.  lacqs. 
It  lacdo,  Sp.  lasio,  a  slip-knot,  snare, 
tie. 

Leasing.  OE.  lies.  Goth,  laus,  emp- 
ty, vain ;  lausavaurds,  an  idle  talker ; 
N.  Us,  loose,  lascivious,  shameful ;  AS. 
leas,  empty,  »lse ;  leasian,  to  lie,  leasere, 
a  liar ;  Du.  loos,  pretence,  false  sham ; 
loose  wapenkrUt,  a  false  alarm ;  loose 
deur,  a  false  door. 

Leaat.    See  Less. 

Leat  of  a  Mill.  From  G.  leiten,  to 
lead.  Das  wasser  in  einen  garten  leiten, 
to  convey  water  into  a  garden.  Einen 
fluss  anders  wohin  leiten,  to  turn  the 
course  of  a  river ;  wasser-leitung,  aque- 
duct, conduit,  canaL    See  Lade. 

Leather,  g.  leder,  w.  llethr,  Du. 
leder,  leer,  Bret  ler. 

To  Leather.  In  familiar  language,  to 
thrash  or  beat  one  ;  and  Swab,  ledern  is 
used  in  the  same  sense.  So  we  speak  of 
giving  one  a  good  hiding,  as  if  it  were 
meant  as  a  dressing  of  his  hide  or  sldn, 
and  similar  expressions  were  current  in 
Latin.  Corium  perdere,  — redimere,  to 
suffer  blows,  —-forisfacere,  to  deserve 
thenu 

Leave.  Permission.  AS.  leaf,  geleaf, 
P1.D.  lof,  Unte,  ON.  lof,  permission  ;  lofa, 
ley/a,  G.  erlauben,  AS.  lyfan,  alyfan,  to 
permit  The  radical  meaning,  as  shown 
under  Believe,  is  applaud,  approve,  and 
in  a  weaker  degree,  allow,  permit 

To  Leave.  Goth,  laiba,  as.  laf,  on. 
leifar  (pL),  Gr.  Xoiir^c,  leavings,  overplus, 
remainder ;  ON.  leifa,  Gr.  \kiieiw,  Xifura- 
vuv,  to  leave  ;  Goth,  qfii/nan,  Sw.  blifwa, 
G.  bleibein,  to  remain.  Carinthian  Idpen, 
to  leave  remaining  ;  laptuh,  remnants. 

Leaven.  Fr.  levazn,  the  sour-dough 
or  ferment  which  makes  the  mass  pre- 
pared for  bread  rise  in  a  spongy  form; 
from  lever,  Lat  levare,  to  rise. 

Lechery. — ^Lickorous.  From  Fr.  les- 
cher,  lecher,  to  lick,  were  formed  lescheur, 
lechereau,  a  lapper  up  of,  a  lickdish,  slap- 
sauce,  lickorous  companion. — Cot  Ld- 
cherie,  gourmandise. —  Diet  de  Berri. 
From  G.  lecken,  to  lick,  lecker,  dainty, 
lickerish,  nice  in  food ;  in  familiar  lan- 
guage, a  lively  degree  of  a  sensual  desire. 
Ver  lecker  steht  ihm  damach,  his  chaps 
water  at  it,  he  has  a  letch  or  latch  for  it, 
as  it  would  be  expressed  in  vulgar  £. 
Latch,  a  fancy  or  wish. — Hal.  E.  lickerish, 
lickorous,  damty.  Lat  ligurire,  to  lick, 
to  be  dainty  in  eating,  eagerly  to  long  for. 
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The  gratification  of  the  palate  was  then 
taken  as  the  type  of  other  sensual  plea- 
sures, and  G.  leckerer  is  not  only  a  dainty- 
mouthed  man,  but  in  a  wider  sense  one 
who  makes  the  gratifying  of  his  appetites 
his  chief  business. — Kiittn.  OFr.  Ucheor^ 
lecherresy  Uscheur^  glutton,  epicure,  one 
given  to  the  pleasures  of  the  table  or  the 
flesh,  adulterer,  loose  companion.  The 
£.  lechery  has  become  exclusively  appro- 

?riated  to  the  applied  sense,  while  in 
'ranee  Ucherie^  as  we  have  seen,  pro- 
vincially  retains  the  original  meaning. 

The  same  train  of  thought  which  pro- 
duced the  change  of  meaning  in  lechery 
led  in  the  middle  ages  to  the  use  of  Lat. 
luxus^  luxuria  (classically  signifying  ex- 
cess in  eating  and  drinking),  in  the  sense 
of  fleshly  indulgence ;  luxusy  bose  lust ; 
luxuriosuSy  horentriber.  —  Dief.  Supp. 
'  Oncques  n'orent  compagnie  ne  atouche- 
ment  de  camelle  luxure,* — St  Graal,  c. 
xxix.  152.  In  the  E.  translation — 'nether 
in  weye  of  leckerie  lay  hire  by.'  And  pro- 
bably this  use  of  luxuria  in  the  sense  of 
lechery  may  justify  the  conjecture  that 
luxus  in  the  primary  meaning  of  excess 
in  the  pleasures  of  taste  has  the  same 
origin  with  G.  lecker,  E.  lickorousy  and  Fr. 
Umeriiy  in  a  representation  of  the  sound 
made  by  smaclang  the  tongue  and  lips  in 
the  enjoyment  of  food.  The  Gr.  yXvd;ci 
and  Lat.  dulcis  (for  dlucis),  sweet,  seem 
to  show  that  the  sound  of  a  smack  was 
represented  by  the  syllable  ^/K^i:  or  dluck^ 
which  when  softened  down  to  luck  would 
supply  the  root  of  luxus.    See  Luck. 

-lect. — ^Zjectore.    Lat.  lego,  lectutn^  to 
pick,  gather,  thence  to  read.  Hence  Elect, 
to  choose  from;    Collect,  to  gather  to- 
gether ;  Select,  to  pick  out  and  lay  apart 
liOde.    A  kettle. 

And  Ananias  fell  down  dede 

As  black  as  any  Ude. — Manuel  der  P6ch6s. 

Ir.  luchd,  a  pot  or  kettle. 

Drum-sUde,  a  kettle-drum. — Fl.  in  v. 
nacchere, 

Leden.    Speech,  language. 

The  queinte  ring 
Thurgh  which  she  understood  wel  everything 
That  any  fowle  may  in  his  kden  sing. — Chaucer. 

From  AS.  lyden,  leden,  Latin,  the  Latin 
speech,  then  language  in  general.  Of 
Ledene  on  Englisc,  from  Ditin  into  E. 
He  cuthe  be  dcele  Lyden  understanden,  he 
could  partly  understand  Latin.  —  Pref. 
Hept.  Mara  is  on  ure  lyden,  bitemes, 
Mara  in  our  language  is  bitterness.  The 
same  application  has  taken  place  in  It, 
where  latino  is  used  for  language. 
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E  cantin  gli  augelli  ogni  in  suo  UtttMo, — Dante. 

Fr.  latinier,  an  interpreter. 

The  foregoing  explanation  would  never 
have  been  questioned  if  it  were  not  for 
the  use  of  Ihd  or  lede  in  the  same  sense 
as  leden.  Ilk  land  has  its  ain  Uid — Sc. 
prov. 

Translait  of  new  thay  may  be  red  and  song 
Ouer  Albion  lie  into  yoor  vulgare  Ude. 

D.  V.  in  Jam. 

ON.  hlioS,  a  sound,  the  sound  of  the  voice ; 
hlioda  til,  to  address  one;  kliodd,  Sw. 
lyda,  to  signify.  Hum  lydde  brejvet? 
what  did  the  letter  import  r  Lagen  lyder 
sd,  so  the  law  says.  Ldle,  cry,  voice. 
Foglar  hafva  olika  Idien^  fowls  have  dif- 
ferent notes. 

Ledg^.  A  narrow  strip  standing  out 
from  a  flat  surface,  as  a  l^ge  of  rock,  the 
ledge  of  a  table.  ON.  logg,  Sw.  lagg,  Sc. 
laggen,  the  projecting  rim  at  the  bottom 
of  a  cask.  Ledgins,  the  parapets  of  a 
bridge. — Jam. 

Ledger.  A  leiger  or  ledger  ambassa- 
dor was  a  resident  appointed  to  g^uard  the 
interests  of  his  master  at  a  foreig^n  court 

Now  gentlemen  imagine  that  young  Cromwell's 
in  Antwerp,  leiger  ior  the  English  merchants.— 
Lord  Cromwell  in  Nares. 

Return  not  thou,  but  Ugeir  stay  behind 
And  move  the  Greekish  prince  to  send  as  aid. 

Fairiaz  Tasso,  ihid. 

The  term  was  also  applied  to  other  cases 
in  which  an  object  lies  permanently  in  a 
place.  A  ledger-bait  in  fishing  is  one 
^  fixed  or  made  to  rest  in  one  certain  place 
when  you  shall  be  absent  from  it' — ^Wal- 
ton. 

It  happened  that  a  stage^player  borrowed  a 
rusty  musket  which  had  lien  long  Uger  in  his 
shop. — Fuller  in  R. 

Hence  leiger-books  are  books  that  lie 
permanently  in  a  certain  place  to  which 
they  relate.  '  Many  leiger-books  of  the 
monasteries  are  still  remaining,  wherein 
they  registered  all  their  leases.' — H.  War- 
ton  in  R. 

In  modem  book-keeping  the  term 
ledger  is  applied  to  what  the  Fr.  call  the 
grand  livre,  the  principal  book  of  account 

The  origin  is  Du.  le^er,  he  who  lies 
or  remains  permanently  m  a  certain  place, 
the  supercargo,  or  person  appointed  to 
look  after  the  interest  of  the  owners  of 
the  cargo  in  a  ship,  their  leiger^ambassa" 
dor  in  that  respect ;  also  an  old  shop- 
keeper, a  book  that  does  not  get  sold. 

Lee.  Shelter.  Lee-side,  hlUhord,  the 
sheltered  side  of  the  ship.  Lee-shore,  the 
shore  opposite  the  lee-side  of  the  ship, 
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and  consequently  the  shore  exposed  to 
the  wind.  as.  hUOy  hleow^  shade,  shelter. 
ON.  hli/a^  Mja^  N.  Uva^  to  protect,  shelter  ; 
ON.  htif,  a  shield  (Lat  ciypeus),  defen- 
sive armour.  Du.  luw,  shelter  from 
the  wind.  Het  bif^nt  U  luwen^  the 
wind  abates.  DcU  luwt  waty  that  gives 
some  relief.  Luwtey  as.  hleowthy  place 
sheltered  from  the  wind,  apricitas.  Hence 
Sc.  lytfUy  shelter,  and  met.  encourage- 
ment, fevour.  The  lythe  side  of  the 
hilL  Possibly  the  radical  image  may 
be  shown  in  ON.  hlidy  side,  slope  of  a 
hiU. 

Leech.  A  physician,  healer,  then  the 
blood-sucking  mollusk  used  for  medicinal 
purposes.  ON.  lakfUvy  Goth.  UikeiSy 
Ukksy  a  leech,  Uikinotiy  to  heal;  Boh. 
Uky  medicine ;  UHHy  Fin.  Iddkeia^  Gael 
UighiSy  to  h^. 

We  are  inclined  in  the  first  instance  to 
suppose  that  the  notion  of  curative  efforts 
may  be  taken  from  the  type  of  an  animal 
UcktHg  his  wounds ;  Gr.  Xi ixcav,  Goth. 
latgOHy  GaeL  lighy  to  lick.  But  it  is  more 
likely  that  the  radical  idea  is  the  applica- 
tion of  medicinal  herbs.  Esthon.  rohhiy 
grass,  herb,  potherb,  medicine;  rohhi- 
tsemoy  to  apply  medicaments.  Lettish 
iohky  grass,  herb ;  sakles  (pL),  medicine, 
sahligSy  medicinal  Bret,  lousouy  UzeUy 
pot  or  medicinal  herbs  ;  louzaoui,  to  use 
medicaments,  dress  a  wound  ;  lauzaouery 
UxeuouTy  a  herborist,  mediciner.  w. 
llynoMy  herbs  ;  Uyseua,  to  collect  herbs. 
Manx  IhusSy  leeks,  lentils,  herbs ;  lus-thisy 
houseleek.  The  final  s  exchanges  for  a  k 
(which  is  probably  the  older  form)  in 
Russ.  Bohem.  luky  G.  lauchy  ON.  laukry 
E.  Ueky  potherb,  onion,  whence  in  all 
probability  the  lock  or  licky  G.  luegty 
which  forms  the  termination  of  manv  of 
our  names  for  plants  ;  hemlocky  charlocky 
garlicky  kouseUeky  Swiss  wegluegCy  wild 
endive;  komluegey  galeopsis  ladanum. 
It  is  to  be  remarked  that  houseleek  was 
cultivated  as  a  vulnerary.  Gael,  luibhy 
l^ighy  herb,  plant 

Leek.    See  last  article. 

To  Leer.  See  To  Lour. 
^  I^ee.  Fr.  liCy  sediment  of  wine ;  Lang. 
UgOy  sediment,  dregs,  mud.  Wall,  lize, 
Namur  ligCy  yeast.  Bret,  letfhidy  sedi- 
ment, from  lec'hiay  to  lay,  to  set  down. 
W.  Uaidy  mire. 

I^et.  G.  lasscy  lasS'bauery  the  name 
given  in  many  parts  of  G.  to  tenants  sub- 
ject to  certain  rents  and  duties.  Lass- 
^anky  the  court  of  the  lassiy  court  leet ; 
^-^^'SchopfeHy  leet-jury.  Du.  laety  a  pea- 
sant tenant,  subject  of  a  certain  jurisdic- 
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tion ;  laet-bankcy  the  court  of  the  tenants, 
cemrt'leet*  In  England  courl-leet  is  the 
court  of  the  copyhold  tenants,  opposed  to 
court-barofty  that  of  the  freeholders  of  a 
manor,  copyhold  being  a  servile  tenure. 
See  Lad. 

Left.  DiL  luchty  lufty  Lat.  IcevuSy  Pol., 
Boh.  lewy.  Perhaps  the  light  hand,  in 
opposition  to  the  stronger,  heavier  right ; 
AS.  swithrCy  the  stronger,  the  right  luind. 
In  Transylvania  licht  is  used  for  schlechty 
poor,  slight  Fris.  lichte  lioedeny  the 
common  people.  Boh.  lewitiy  to  slacken ; 
lewnyy  light,  moderate. 

Leg.  ON.  leggTy  a  stalk  or  stem ;  arm- 
leggTy  the  upper  joint  of  the  arm ;  hand" 
leggTy  the  forearm ;  gras-leggTy  a  stalk  of 
grass. 

Legacy. — ^Legate.  Lat  legarcy  to  de- 
pute, to  assign,  to  bequeath  by  will 

LegaL  —  Legislate.  —  Legitimate. 
Lat.  lexy  legisy  law. 

Legend.  —  Legible.  Lat  legendusy 
p.pcpL  fut  oi  legOy  I  read.    See    -lect 

LegronunouB.  Lat.  legumeny  pulse,  as 
pease  and  beans.  Explained  from  legOy 
to  gather,  as  being  gathered  by  hand. 

Leisure.  Fr.  loisiry  from  Lat.  licercy 
as  plaisir  from  placere. — Diez.  Prov. 
lezery  lezoVy  leisure,  permission,  oppor- 
tunity. OFr.  leisty  histy  licet,  it  is  per- 
mitted, it  is  lawful. 

Leman.  A  mistress,  for  le/mafty  from 
AS.  leofy  loved,  dear,  as  woman  for  wif- 
man. 

Thys  mayde  hym  payde  suythe  wel,  myd  god 

wUle  he  hire  nom 
And  huld  hyre  as  a  l^mon, — R.  G.  344. 

To  Lend.  — Loan.  ON.  Ijdy  Goth. 
Idhvatiy  G.lehen  to  lend  money  at  interest ; 
lehcfty  a  fee,  or  estate  given  in  respect  of 
military  service;  oa.ldn,  Dan.  loan,  a  loan, 
thing  lent ;  OHG.  lehanouy  G.  Uhneriy  Sw. 
Idnay  to  loan  or  lend. 

Length.     See  Long. 

Lenient. — ^Lenitive.  Lat.  leniSy  mild, 
soft,  gentle.  ON.  linry  Sw.  letty  /m,  Da. 
lindy  G.  lindCy  gelindCy  soft,  gentle,  pliable. 

Lent.  AS.  lengtefiy  lenctetty  lanteny  Du. 
UntCy  OHG.  langeZy  lenzOy  lenzetiy  G.  UnZy 
Swab.  glentZy  Sw.  ladigy  lacUngy  ladingy 
laingy  laigy  spring. 

Leopard.  Lat  Leopardus;  supposed 
by  Pliny  to  be  the  issue  of  a  she  lion 
{leana)  by  a  male  panther  {pardus). 

Leper.  Gr.  Xiirpdc,  scauy ;  the  skin 
becoming  scaly  on  those  afflicted  with  the 
leprosy ;  \iwiQy  a  scale,  husk,  peel. 

Xepidoptera.  Gr.  Xrinc,  Xfiridoc,  a 
scale,  and  irnp^y,  a  wing. 
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Leaion.  Lat  Icedo^  lasum^  to  hurt, 
injure. 

Lens. — ^Least.  In  all  kinds  of  action 
the  idea  of  relaxation  is  identical  with 
that  of  diminution.  We  say  indifferently, 
his  zeal  never  for  a  moment  relaxed,  or 
never  grew  less ;  Lat  remittere  is  ex- 
plained by  Andrews  to  loosen,  slacken, 
relax,  and  also  to  abate,  decrease ;  as 
sleick  by  Richardson,  relaxed,  weakened, 
diminished.  The  sinking  of  the  waters 
is  expressed  in  Genesis  by  decrease^  in 
Chaucer  by  aslake^  or  slacken 

The  water  shall  aslake  and  gone  away 
Aboudn  prime  on  the  nexte  day. 

Now  the  root  lass  is  widely  spread  in  the 
sense  of  loose,  slack.  It  lasso ^  weary, 
faint ;  Fr.  lasche^  slack,  flagging,  feint ; 
w.  llaes^  Bav.  lass^  OE.  lashy  slack,  loose. 
And  in  OE.  less  was  written  lass;  the 
lasse  Bretaine, — R.  G.  96.  To  lass^  less, 
or  liss  are  constantly  used  in  such  a  man- 
ner that  they  may  be  explained  with  equal 
propriety  to  slacken  or  to  diminish,  to 
grow  or  make  less. 

The  day  is  gone,  the  moneth  passid, 
Hire  k)ve  encreaseth  and  his  lasseth. 

His  love  slackens,  grows  weak,  or  becomes 

less.    *  For  their  strength  dayly  lassed* — 

Froissart  in  R.    In  the  following  passage 

the  abstract  idea  of  diminution  is  more 

distinct 

So  that  his  owen  pris  he  lasseth 
When  he  such  measure  overpasseth. 

In  the  application  to  pain  it  is  commonly 
written  less  or  liss. 

But  k)ve  consent  another  tide 

That  onis  I  may  touch  and  kiss, 

I  trow  my  pain  shall  never  liu, — R.  H. 

— shaU  never  slacken  or  abate. 

And  thus  with  joy  and  hope  well  for  to  fare 
Aidte  goth  home  Ussid  of  his  care : 

—i.e.  with  his  care  abated  or  diminished 
G.  leschen,  to  slake,  to  abate  the  strength 
of,  and  thence  to  extinguish  fire. 

Like  a  man  that  hurt  is  sore 
And  is  somdele  of  aking  of  his  wound 
y Ussid  well,  but  heled  no  dele  more. 

Chaucer  in  R. 

When  less  had  thus  acquired  the  sense 
of  feebler,  smaller,  in  weaker  degree,  a 
superlative  was  formed  in  analogy  with 
most^  best.  Lest  in  the  sense  of  I^t.  quo 
Minus,  to  the  end  that  not,  was  originally 
less. 

But  yet  lose  thou  do  worse,  take  a  wife. 

Chaucer. 

— L  e.  in  abating  or  slackening  the  tend- 
ency to  do  worse. 
2.  The  termination  less  in  hopeless. 
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restless,  and  the  like,  is  G.  las,  loose,  free; 
los'binden  ein  pferd,  to  untie  a  horse,  to 
set  him  loose.  Nun  bin  ich  ven  ikm  los, 
now  I  am  free  of  him ;  mamenlos,  rastlos, 
without  a  name,  without  rest 

Xiesaee.    See  Lease. 

Lesson.  Lat  lectio,  the  act  of  read- 
ing (Jego,  I  read),  whence  Fr.  le^on,  Prov. 
leisso,  lesso. 

To  Let.  To  let  is  used  in  two  senses 
apparently  the  rever^  of  each  other,  viz. 
1st,  to  allow,  permi^  or  even  take  mea- 
sures for  the  execution  of  a  purpose,  as 
when  we  say  let  me  alone,  let  me  go,  let 
me  hear  to-morrow ;  and,  2nd,  to  lunder, 
as  in  the  phrase  without  let  or  hindrance. 

The  idea  of  slackening  lies  at  the  root 
of  both  applications  of  the  term.  When 
we  spesik  of  letting  one  go,  letting  him  do 
something,  we  conceive  him  as  previously 
restrained  by  a  band,  Uie  loosening  or 
slackeninc^  of  which  will  permit  the  ex- 
ecution of  the  act  in  question.  Thus  Lat 
laxare,  to  slacken,  was  used  in  later 
times  in  the  sense  of  its  modem  deriva- 
tives, It  lasciare,  Fr.  laisser,  tO  let  Laxas 
desiccate,  let  it  dry ;  modicum  laxa  stare, 
let  it  stand  a  little  while. — Muratori,  Diss. 
24,  p.  365.  So  from  Bav.  lass,  loose, 
slack,  slow,  G.  lassen,  to  permit,  to  let 
The  analogue  of  Bav.  lass  is  ON.  latr, 
lazy,  torpi^  slow,  the  original  meaning 
of  which  (as  observed  under  Late)  was 
doubtless  slack,  whence  E.  let,  to  slacken 
(some  restraining  agency),  to  permit. 

At  other  times  the  slaclmess  is  attribut- 
ed to  the  agent  himself,  when  let  acquires 
the  sense  of  being  slack  in  action,  delaying 
or  omitting  to  do. 

And  down  he  goth,  no  lenger  would  he  Ut, 
And  with  that  word  his  counter  door  he  dwt 

Cbauoer. 

The  Duke  of  Parma  is  ill  and  will  not  ikf  to 
send  daily  to  the  Duke  of  Medina  Sidonia.— 
Drake  to  Walsingham  in  Motley. 

Da.  lade,  to  let,  to  permit  or  suffer  some- 
thing to  be  done ;  also  to  omit ;  lade  of, 
to  leave  off.  Goth,  latjan,  galatjan,  to 
delay. 

Then  in  a  causative  sense,  to  let  one 
from  doing  a  thing,  is  to  .make  him  let 
or  omit  to  do  it,  to  hinder  his  douig  it 
Bav.  laM,  late ;  letxen,  to  retard,  imj^e, 
hinder. 

Lethargic.  —  Lethe.  Gr.  Xi|0f,  ob- 
livion, whence  Xifiaoj^^  (^^>  inactive), 
Xq^P7ck6c,  drowsy,  foiKetful. 

Letter. — ^Literal— Literature.  Lat 
littera,  whence  Fr.  lettre,  letter. 

Lettaoe.  Lat. /^/^a,Fr./»V!M^,  doubt- 
less from  the  milky  juice. 
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To  Levant.  To  run  away  from  debt 
Sp.  levantar^  to  raise ;  Uvantar  el  campo^ 
as  Fr.  lever  le  piquet^  to  decamp. 

Leyee.    See  Levy. 

Level.  Lat.  libella  (dim.  of  lihra^  a 
balance,  also  used  in  the  sense  of  a 
plummet).  It  livella,  a  plummet    '  Locus 

2ui  est  ad  libellam  aequus.' — ^Varro.  The 
>Fr.  had  lively  liveau^  while  in  modem 
niveau^  as  well  as  in  It.  nivellOy  the  in- 
itial /  has  been  exchanged  for  an  n.  Level y 
rewle,  perpendiculum. — Pr.  Pm.  Levelly 
a  ruler,  niveau. — Palsgr. 

Lever.  Fr.  levievy  an  instrument  for 
raising  weights,  from  leveTy  to  raise. 

Leveret.  I^t  UpiiSy  It.  Uporey  Fr. 
Uhnrey  a  hare ;  It.  leprettOy  a,  leveret  or 
young  hare  ;  Fr.  levretery  a  hare  to  have 
young  ;  levreteauy  levraulty  a  leveret. 

LeveeelL— Lessel.  A  shed,  gallery, 
portico. 

He  looketh  up  and  doun  till  he  hath  found 
The  clerkes  hors,  there  as  he  stood  ybound 
Behind  the  mille,  under  a  Uvesell. — Reve's  tale. 

The  gay  levesell  at  the  taveme  is  signe 
of  the  wine  that  is  in  cellar. — Parson's 
tale. 

The  original  sense  is  a  shade  of  green 
branches;  G.  lai^ey  P1.D.  love  Tfrom 
lauby  foliage),  an  arbour,  hut,  gallery, 
portico.  Dan.  lavsaly  Sw.  lo/saly  a  hut 
of  green  branches  ;  Dan.  lovsals-festy  the 
feast  of  tabernacles.  The  termination 
sal  is  frequently  used  in  G.  to  form  sub- 
stantives from  verbs  ;  trUbsaly  tribula- 
tion ;  schicksaly  lot ;  scheusaly  an  object 
of  aversion,  &c. 

Levi^te.  Lat.  levigare  or  lavigarey 
to  make  smooth,  from  IceviSy  smooth, 
polished. 

Levin.  Lightning.  .  '  Fulgur,  leuen- 
ynge  that  brenneth .'—  Ortus.  *  To  levyne 
or  to  smyte  with  lewenyngeJ — Cath. 
Ang.  *  Fulgur,  fulmen,  lewenynges;  ful- 
eurat,  (it)  lewftes* — MS.  Vocab.  in  Way. 
It  is  evidently  identical  with  N.  Ijon,  IjuHy 
Dan.  l^Hy  lynildy  Sw.  dial,  lygna,  lyvna, 
lightning,  a  flash  of  lightning.  The 
proper  meaning  of  the  word  seems  flash  ; 
lynende  biney  flashing  eyes.  Fabian  in 
describing  a  comet  says  that '  out  of  the 
East  part  appeared  a  great  levin  or  beam 
of  brightness,  which  stretched  toward  the 
said  star.* — Way  in  v.  So  many  words 
connected  with  the  idea  of  shining  are 
found  with  initial  gl  as  well  as  a  simple  /, 
that  we  may  pro&bly  connect  lewen  or 
Uvin  with  Sc.  gUuiny  to  glow. 

So  that  the  cave  did  gUuin  of  the  hete.— D.  V. 
But  N.  lygney  to  lighten,  seems  the  older 
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form;  OSw.  lygn-eldy  lygnu-eldy  ODan. 
lugn-eldy  lightning. 

ijevity.  -levi-.  Lat. /^w,  light,  trifling, 
vain  ;  alleviOy  to  make  light. 

Levy. — ^Levee.  -lev-. — ^Levant.  Fr. 
levety  to  lift,  raise,  set  up,  also  to  levy, 
collect,  gather. — Cot  The  E.  levy  is  from 
the  form  lev^ey  the  act  of  raising  or  ga- 
thering. Levie  de  soldats,  a  levy  of  sol- 
diers ; — des  impdts,  a  levy  of  taxes.  The 
Scotch  say  to  lift  a  debty  to  obtain  pay- 
ment, to  get  it  in.  Se  levery  to  rise  or  get 
up ;  le  Uver  du  roiy  the  attendance  of 
the  French  courtiers  on  the  getting  up  of 
the  King.  Hence  E.  Uveey  a  compli- 
mentary attendance  of  guests  on  a  person 
in  authority.  From  the  ppL  pr.  levanty 
the  rising  of  the  sun,  we  have  the  Levanty 
the  region  of  the  East,  specially  applied  to 
the  coimtries  under  the  dominion  of  the 
Turk. 

Lat.  levOy  to  raise,  is  undoubtedly  con- 
nected with  leviSy  light  See  To  Lift. 
ElevOy  to  raise  up,  to  elevate. 

Lewd.  Originally  illiterate,  untaught, 
as  opposed  to  the  educated  clergy ;  Uien 
inferior,  bad,  wicked,  lustful  as.  Icewdy 
/^?w^,  laicus. — Bede  5.  6. 13.  14.  Ljotivede 
moHy  laicus  homo. — iClfric.  Gram.  ^  CEg< 
ther  ge  preosthades,ge  munuchades  menn 
and  that  Icewede  folc  : '  as  well  the  men 
of  the  priesthood  and  monkhood  as  the 
lay  people. — Lye.  From  leody  peoi^e  ; 
OFns.  lioedy  liuedy  men,  people,  common 
people ;  lichte  lioeden,  the  laity.  Liuda- 
mon,  liodamony  man  of  the  people.  Russ. 
lioeUy  the  people ;  liodin^  liodyaniny  a 
secular  person. 

Lewdey  not  letteryd,  illiteratus  ; — un- 
knowynge  in  what  so  hyt  be,  inscius, 
ignarus. — Pr.  Pm.  Leude  of  condycionsy 
maluays,  villayn,  maugraneux. — Palsgr. 
Leude  or  naughty  winey  illaudatum  vel 
spurcum. — Horman  in  Way. 

Lexicon.  Gr.  \ikXvthvy  from  Xs^ic,  a 
word ;  Aiyw,  I  speak. 

Liable.  Commonly  explained  from 
Lat.  ligOy  Fr.  /iVr,  to  bind  ;  under  obliga- 
tion to.  But  no  Lat.  ligabilis  or  Fr. 
liable  is  brought  forwards.  The  word 
seems  purely  English,  and  it  looks  as  if 
it  were  barbarously  formed  from  the  verb 
to  lie  as  inclinable  from  incliney  with  the 
sense  of  lying  open  to. 

LibeL — ^Library.  Lat.  libery  a  book, 
whence  libelluSy  a  little  book,  famosus 
libellusy  a  scandalous  publication  ;  libra" 
riunty  a  chest  or  place  to  keep  books  in. 

Liberal.— Liberate.— Liberty.  Lat. 
liber ^  free. 

26 
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Libertine.  Lat  libertinus^  a  freed 
man,  Fr.  libertin,  a  dissolute  person,  one 
freed  from  moral  restraint. 

License,  -licit.  Lat  liceo^  licitum^ 
to  be  lawful,  whence  licentia^  permission 
to  do  a  thing,  unrestrained  action.  Illicit, 
unlawful 

Lich.  Uch-gati,  the  gate  where  the 
corpse  is  set  down  on  entering  a  church- 
yard to  await  the  arrival  of  the  minister. 
Lich'Wake,  the  watch  held  over  a  dead 
body.  Goth,  leik,  G.  Uiche,  AS.  lie,  lice, 
corpse. 

To  Lick.  I.  O.  lecken,  Goth,  laigan, 
Gr.  XeJxW)  It.  Uccare,  Lith.  lakti.  Fin. 
lakkia,  Russ.  lokaf,  to  lick  or  lap,  to  sup 
up  liquids  with  the  tongue.  Pers.  laq- 
kerden,  literally  to  make  laq,  to  do  what 
is  characterised  by  the  sound  lag,  shows 
the  imitative  character  of  the  word  in  the 
clearest  light 

2.  To  l^at.  w.  llach^  a  slap  ;  llachio, 
to  slap,  to  thresh  ;  llackbren,  a  cudgel 

Liooroue.    See  Lechery. 

*  Lid.  AS.  hlid^  gMtd,  a  covering, 
door.  In  the  as.  Gospel,  Matt,  xxvii.  60, 
it  is  said  that  Joseph  rolled  a  great  stone 
for  a  hlid  to  the  sepulchre.  OHO.  hlii, 
lid,  covering ;  uparlid,  covering,  the 
mercy-seat  (which  covered  the  ark). 
P1.D.  lid^  cover ;  ogenlid,  G.  augenlied, 
eyelid.  OYn%,  klidlith,  covering,  roof; 
'mit  ene  plonckene  hliile :'  [a  wellj with  a 
covering  of  planks.  The  foregoing  would 
be  satisfactorily  accounted  for  from  as. 
hlidan,  behlidan,  to  cover,  close,  OFris. 
hlidia  (Stiirenberg),  to  cover,  but  the  ON. 
seems  to  indicate  that  the  primary  sense 
is  an  opening,  then  what  closes  it  up,  in 
the  same  way  that  the  primary  sense  both 
of  door  and  of  gate  seems  to  be  an  open- 
ing or  passage.  OM.  hliS^  a  vacant  space, 
an  opening,  gap  in  a  hedge,  dyke  or  wall 
closed  with  a  hatch  or  gate.  It  is  ap- 
plied to  the  vacant  space  on  a  wall  where 
one  of  a  row  of  shields  has  been  taken 
down,  to  a  pause  in  a  battle.  GardshliS, 
opening  in  an  inclosure,  gate,  wicket 
Da.,  Sw.  led,  wicket,  gate,  barrier. 

To  Lie.  I.  Goth,  ligan,  la^,  legum, 
to  lie ;  lagjan,  to  lay ;  Fris.  hga,  lidsa, 
lidisa^  lizze,  to  lie  ;  Russ.  lojitljeT,  j),  to 
lay ;  lojitsya,  to  lie  down.  Lat.  legere,  to 
lay,  as  appears  from  colligere,  to  lay  to- 
gether, to  collect.  Gr.  \kyuv,  originally 
to  lay,  then  to  lay  to  sleep  ;  Xlycd^ai,  to 
lie,  Xi^oc,  a  couch,  bed!  Serv.  lojati,  to 
lay ;  legati,  to  lie.  ON.  leggia,  to  lay  ; 
liggia,  to  lie.     See  Lay. 

2.  Goth,  liugan,  0.  iUgen,  Slavon.  lii- 
giti,  Pol  lga£.  Boh.  hlati,  to  lie.    OHG. 
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lougen,  lougnen,  negation,  falsehood ; 
OS.  lognian,  AS.  lygnian,  to  deny,  Lett 
leegt,  to  deny,  refuse.  So  in  Gael  hreug, 
a  lie ;  breugaich,  give  the  lie,  gainsay. 
The  fundamental  meaning  of  a  lie  is  vain 
idle  talk,  and  to  deny  or  refuse  is  to  make 
the  speaker  tsdk  in  vain.  Gael  Uog,  idle 
talk ;  leogair,  trifler ;  Ir.  liogam  (as  Gad. 
breue^,  to  flatter.  In  a  Vocab.  AJ>.  1470, 
cited  by  Addung,  loggen  is  translated 
nuga,  derisio. 

The  origin  seems  preserved  in  the  Fin- 
nish languages,  where  Fin.  lOka,  Esthon. 
lUg  signify  by,  beside,  beyond  what  is 
natural  or  right  Esthon.  jominne,  drink ; 
liif'jominne,  drunkenness ;  Juus,  hair, 
litg-juus,  false-hair,  a  wig;  nimmi,  a 
name,  liig-nimmi,  a  nick-name,  surname ; 
te,  a  way,  liig-te,  wrong  way,  by-path; 
and  pajcitus,  speech,  liig-pajatus,  fiadse- 
hood,  trifling.  Bret,  gaou,  awry,  wrong, 
idl&^  gaolavarout,  to  lie. 

JaSL — ^Liever.  As  lie/,  as  soon ; 
lie/er  or  liever,  rather.  Du.  lief,  dear, 
pleasin?,  acceptable ;  dot  is  mij  lief,  I 
am  glad  of  it ;  liefkebben,  to  love.  See 
Love. 

Liege. --Alleffianoe.  The  Mid.Lat 
litgius,  ligiusj,  Prov.  litge,  lige,  Fr.  U^e, 
was  a  term  of  the  feud<u  law,  signifying 
the  absolute  nature  of  the  duty  of  a  tenant 
to  his  lord«  Liegeman,  a  tenant  who 
owes  absolute  fidelity ;  liege-Urd,  the  lord 
entitled  to  claim  such  from  his  tenant 
Mid.  Lat  litgancia,  ligiantia,  li^eitas, 
&c.,  allegiance,  the  duty  of  a  subject  to 
his  lord. 

The  notion  that  the  word  was  derived 
from  Lat.  Ugare,  signifying  the  tie  hy 
which  the  subject  was  bound  to  his  lord, 
appears  very  early,  but  is  not  entitled  to 
more  respect  on  that  account  The  deri- 
vation aaopted  by  Due.  is  far  more  satis- 
factory ;  from  litus,  lidus,  tedus,  a  man 
of  a  condition  between  a  free  man  and  a 
serf,  bound  to  the  soil,  and  owing  certain 
work  and  services  to  his  lord.  Utimo- 
nium,  lidimonium,  litidium,  the  duty  of  a 
litus  to  his  lord.    See  Lad. 

Lien.  An  arrangement  by  which  a 
certain  property  is  l^und  to  make  good 
a  pecuniary  claim.  Fr.  lien^  from  Lat 
ligamen,  tie.    See  Limehound 

Lieutenant.  One  holding  the  place 
of  another.  Fr.  lieu,  place,  and  tenir,  to 
hold. 

Life.— Live.  Goth,  liban,  C.  leben,  to 
live ;  leib,  body.    Du.  liif,  body,  life. 

Lift.    OE.  lift,  luft,  the  sky,  air. 

The  huide  he  thulke  tyme  angles  syqge  ywis, 
Up  in  the  lufie  a  muiye  song. — R.  G.  a8o^ 
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Gotfa.  lupus^  the  air ;  PLD.  luchty  lugt^ 
Du.  luckty  lochia  air,  sky,  breath  ;  N.  lukt^ 
ON.  lopt^  air,  sky. 

PLD.  liuki  signifies  light  as  well  as  air, 
and  the  enjoyment  (^  the  two  are  so  inti- 
mately connected  that  we  can  hardly 
doubt  the  identity  of  lucht^  hght,  with 
luchi^  lugty  luft^  air  ;  and  must  suppose 
that  lufi  has  arisen  from  lucht  by  the 
same  tendency  to  soften  aspirates  which 
is  seen  in  the  pronunciation  of  coughy  as 
compared  with  the  spelling,  or  in  E.  soft^ 
compared  with  G.  sctckt.  The  absence  of 
light  and  air  is  expressed  in  Du.  by  the 
same  word  bedompt^  signifying  dark,  ob- 
scure, and  also  close,  stifling. — Bomhofid 
Gr.  diOM,  to  light  up,  blaze ;  th^p,  the 
lift,  sky. 

To  Lift.  PLD.  lUften^  lichten,  to  raise 
into  the  lift  (PLD.  lucht^  OE.  luft)  or  air. 
Luften  is  also  used  in  the  sense  of  giving 
air.  ON.  lopty  air,  sky  ;  d  loptj  up  in  the 
air,  aloft ;  lopta,  Dan.  loftey  to  raise  or 
lift  Swab,  iupfy  2l  breathing,  moment  of 
breath-taking  (comp.  PLD.  lucht  haUn^ 
to  draw  breath)  ;  lupfen^  to  lift ;  AS.  kH- 
fian^  to  rise  up,  to  raise  or  lift. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  the  idea  of 
lifting  may  also  be  explained  as  making 
a  thing  light,  making  it  rise  upwards,  and 
the  verb  seems  often  to  be  formed  in  this 
manner.  Thus  from  Lat  levis^  light, 
livarty  to  lift ;  from  Bohem.  lehky^  light, 
lekHHy  to  lift.  The  PLD.  lichten  may  be 
formed  either  from  lucht^  the  air,  or  from 
Ucht^  Ught,  and  it  is  used  as  well  in  the 
sense  of  lift  as  of  that  of  lighten;  die 
anker  lichten^  to  weigh  or  raise  the  an- 
chor ;  ein  schiff  lichten^  to  lighten  a  ship, 
to  take  out  the  cargo  ;  die  casse  lichten, 
to  take  money  out  of  the  chest,  an  appli- 
cation which  may  be  compared  with  £. 
shp4ifiing,  removing  goods  clandes- 
tinely from  a  shop,  or  Sc.  to  lift  a  debt, 
perhaps  to  empty  or  make  void  the  debt, 
to  receive  the  money.  Lower  Rhine  lo/te, 
to  steal,  Goth,  hli/tus,  a  thief,  hli/an,  to 
steal,  may  be  connected  with  as.  hlifian, 
to  raise,  by  Fr.  enlever,  to  take  away. 
Dan.  let,  light,  not  heavy,  Z^//^,  to  lighten, 
to  lift,  to  weigh  anchor. 

The  vacillation  in  the  apparent  deriva- 
tion of  all  these  words  may  be  explained 
by  the  ultimate  identity  of  the  parent 
stocks.  Lightness  is  a  tendency  upwards, 
towards  the  light  and  air.  To  make  a 
thing  light  (in  the  sense  of  not  heavy)  is 
to  bring  it  towards  the  light,  or,  what  is 
ladically  the  same  word,  towards  the  lift 
or  air.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the 
final  /,  which  is  lost  in  AS.  hlifian^  Bav* 
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lupfen,  Lat.  levare,  as  compared  with  lift, 
is  no  essential  part  of  the  root  of  light. 

Ligament.— Ligature.  Lat.  ligare, 
to  bind,  tie. 

Light.  I.  Goth.  liuhath,\ig\it ;  lauh- 
moni,  lightning  ;  G.  licht,  light ;  ON.  lios, 
GaeL  Uus,  Lat.  lux,  light ;  lucere,  Bret. 
lu^ha,  luia,  Fr.  luire,  to  shine  ;  W.  //^f, 
light ;  fygad,  the  eye ;  llugam,  Lat.  lu- 
cema,  Cr.  X^voq,  a  light,  lamp,  &c. ;  Bret 
lugem,  shine,  briUiancy ;  Gr.  Yxwif^, 
white  ;  X6C9,  the  dawn  ;  Sanscr.  luj,  lok, 
loch,  shine,  see. 

2.  G.  leicht,  Du.  licht,  leycht,  ON.  lettr, 
FoL  lehhi,  Boh.  lehhy,  Senr.  lah,  Russ. 
legoh,  Sanscr.  ^^ghu,  Lat  levis,  of  small 
weight,  easy.  The  Gr.  iXaxifc^  small, 
mean,  is  generally  recognised  as  identical 
with  levis,  which  it  unites  with  the  Slavo- 
nian forms. 

As  lightness  is  a  tendency  upwards  to- 
wards the  light  and  air,  it  may  take  its 
designation  either  from  Ught  (lux),  or 
from  PLD.  lucht,  the  li/^  or  air,  words 
which  have  been  shown  to  be  radically 
identicaL  The  air  is  the  most  common 
type  of  lightness,  and  it  is  besides  the 
only  thing  which  interposes  no  impedi- 
ment to  the  passage  of  light  Thus  light- 
ness and  light  are  naturally  associated 
together;  heaviness  and  darkness.  N. 
let,  light  (levis)  ;  letta  (of  the  weather)^ 
to  clear  up,  to  become  bright  and  un- 
covered.   See  Lift. 

To  Light.— AHght.  The  different 
senses  of  the  verb  to  light  afford  a  good 
instance  of  the  intimate  association  in  our 
mind  between  light  and  air.  To  light  on 
a  thing,  to  fall  in  with  it,  is  to  have  Mght 
on  it. 

I  hope  by  this  time  the  Lord  may  have  blessed 
you  to  have  light  upon  some  of  their  ships.—* 
Carlyle's  Cromwell,  s.  384. 

In  the  same  way  the  native  of  New  Hol- 
land to  signify  meeting  with  a  thing  says 
that  it  makes  a  light.  'Well  me  and 
Hougong  go  look  out  for  duck ;  aye,  aye. 
Bel  make  a  light  duck.'  Which  rendered 
into  English  would  be,  *  We  don't  see  any 
duck '  [don't  meet  with  or  light  on  anyj. 
— Mrs  Meredith,  Australia.  In  PLD.  a 
similar  idea  is  expressed  by  reference  to 
the  air.  Net  was  as  wen  he  uut  der  lucht 
full,  it  was  as  if  he  fell  out  of  the  lift  or 
air ;  of  one  who  unexpectedly  comes  to 
Hght. 

To  alight  from  horseback,  to  light  upon 
the  ground,  are  probably  to  be  understood 
from  the  notion  of  lightening  the  convev- 
ance  on  which  the  agent  was  previously 
borne.    Dan.  let^  light,  not  heavy ;  lette^ 
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to  lift  up,  to  raise;  at  lette  anker,  to 
weigh  anchor  ;  at  iette  een  af  sadelen,  to 
raise  one  from  the  saddle,  to  help  him  to 
alight. 

Lighten. — Lightning.  Goth,  liu- 
hath^  light ;  liuhtjan^  lauhatjan,  to  light- 
en ;  lauhmoni,  lighteninfi^ ;  G.  licht,  light, 
ieuchteHj  to  lighten  ;  w.  lli^g,  light,  iluch- 
ed,  AS.  ligetf  flash,  lightning.  So  far 
lightning  seems  simply  to  be  regarded  as 
a  flash  of  light,  the  type  of  brilliancy,  but 
in  other  cases  we  meet  again  with  that 
singular  confusion  of  the  ideas  of  light 
and  sky  or  air,  which  has  been  observed 
under  Lift  and  Light,  and  the  phenome- 
non is  regarded  as  sky-fire.  N.  lukt^  air, 
sky,  heavens  ;  luktingy  lightning ;  ON. 
lopt^  air,  sky ;  lopt-eTdr,  sky-fire,  light- 
ning. 

Lighten.  P1.D.  iichteny  to  lift,  to 
lighten.  Ein  schifflichten  or  Idckten^  to 
lighten  or  unload  a  ship  ;  die  kasse  lick- 
ten,  to  take  money  out  of  the  chest ;  eine 
tonne  /.,  to  empty  a  cask  ;  die  anker  /.,  to 
weigh  anchor. 

I^hts.  G.  die  leiehte  leher  (the  light 
liver),  the  lungs,  from  their  light  spongy 
texture.  Kuss.  Ugkij,  light ;  legkoe,  the 
lungs. 

Like.  -ly.  The  Goth,  termination 
ieiks,  equiv^ent  to  Gr.  'X'utoQ,  Lat.  -lis,  G. 
-Itch,  and  E.  -ly,  is  used  to  indicate  the 
nature,  form,  or  appearance  of  a  thing. 
Goth,  ^aleiksy  of  common  form,  alike ; 
samaletks  (Lat.  similis),  of  the  same 
nature,  like ;  siidaleiks,  wonderful ;  sva- 
leiks,  so-formed,  Gr.  ri|Xiieoc»  Lat.  talis, 
such ;  hvileikSy  irqXdeoc,  qualis,  how- 
formed,  which. 

The  same  element  is  preserved  as  a 
substantive  word  in  Lap.  lake,  mode, 
manner.  Kutte  lakai,  kutte  laka,  in 
what  manner  ?  how  ?  Paha-laka,  in  bad 
manner,  badly ;  mainetes  laka,  blame- 
lessly. The  addition  of  an  adjectival 
termination  produces  a  form,  lakats 
(sometimes  standing  by  itself),  equivalent 
to  Goth,  'leiks  or  Lat.  -/r>.  Tjdskesiakats, 
of  cold  nature,  chilly ;  kdlkoslakats,  of 
slow  nature,  slowish  ;  aktalakats  {akta, 
one),  OHG.  analih,  as.  anlic,  G.  dhnlich, 
of  one  nature,  equal,  like  ;  Lap.  tolakats, 
like  thee,  thine  equal ;  tannlakats,  Lat. 
talis,  like  this ;  mannlakats,  qualis,  like 
which.  A  remarkable  approach  to  the 
Lap.  form  is  preserved  in  the  OE.  lok, 
used  in  formmg  the  comparative  and 
superlative  of  adjectives  in  liche»  Thus 
from  grisliche,  gnsly,  Robert  of  Glouces- 
ter forms  grisloker,  and  in  the  same  way 
we  iind  nastilokest  —  R.  G.,  lightloker, 
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wikked-lokest — P.  P.  In  Finn,  where 
the  sound  of  k  is  frequently  softened  to 
that  of  ^,  the  Lap.  lake  becomes  Un, 
genus  vel  indoles  rei,  explaining  Lat 
'lis,  G.  -/»',  and  E.  -fy.  Fin.  siUd  IdiUd,  in 
that  manner.  Niin  on  laini  (-ni  »  meus), 
that  is  mv  habit  Mitdlaija,  of  what 
kind ;  kahtalaija,  G.  zweierlei,  of  two 
kinds.  Esthon.  luggo^  lukko.  condition, 
manner,  thing. 

The  same  element  may  be  recognised 
in  OE.  leche,  Iceche,  looks,  countenance, 
likeness. 

Lathlece  Ueekes 

Heo  leiteden  mid  egan. — Layamon  Bmt  i.  80. 

— loathly  looks  they   flashed  with  their 
eyes. 

He — ^thas  worde  seide. 

Mid  seorhfiille  laichen. — Ibid.  z.  145. 

—with  sorrowful  looks. 

He  gealp  that  he  wolde  fleon 
Onfugeles  Lsche, — Ibid.  z.  Z23. 

— ^he  boasted  that  he  would  fly  in  the 
image  of  a  fowL 

Goth.  manUcha,  OHG.  manalihko,  as. 
manlica,  an  image,  representation  of  a 
man. 

The  course  of  development  is  probably 
look,  countenance,  appearance,  form, 
mode  of  being.  Pers.  lika,  facies,  vultus, 
forma — Diefenbach ;  Serv.  lik,  counte- 
nance, Russ.  lickiko,  little  face,  litse,  the 
face,  mien,  person,  agent. 

In  like  manner  from  Lap.  muotc,  face, 
appearance,  form,  image,  is  formed  muo- 
tok,  like ;  muo tolas,  likeness.  Attje 
muotok,  like  his  father,  having  the  form 
of  his  father.  In  Fin.  the  same  word  con- 
veys the  sense  of  Lat  modus,  of  which 
indeed  it  probably  explains  the  origin  ; 
niin  modoin,  in  that  manner;  monella 
modolla,  in  many  manners.  It  then  forms 
an  adjectival  termination,  muotcinen 
(contracted  to  moinen),  alicujus  fornue, 
gestaltet,ahnlich,  equivalent  to  Lap.  lakats 
above-mentioned  ;  sen  muotoinen  or  sem- 
moinen,  of  that  nature  (as  from  lai,  sen- 
lainen,  in  the  same  sense) ;  isansd  msuh- 
toinen  {isd,  father),  like  his  father.  So 
also  from  kuwa,  form,  figure,  image,  ku- 
wainen,  resembling  ;  from  hahmo,  form, 
appearance,  hahmoinen,  resembling;  The 
Lap.  has  also  wuoke,  form,  figure,  appear- 
ance, manner  (perhaps  from  the  same 
root  with  Gr.  iIcm,  I  seem,  uk«#v,  an  image ; 
with  the  digamma  /fww,  Ftuaiv) ;  tan 
wuokai,  in  this  manner,  as  tan  lakai 
above-mentioned.  Hence  wuokak,  like, 
eaual,  and  vmokok  or  vmokasats,  as  an 
adjectival  termination  equivalent  to  E.  lys 
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piddnak'WuokasatSy  or  fnddnak-lakatSy 
dog-like ;  akta-wuokok  or  eAta-lakats^ 
uniformis,  sequalis. 

To  Like.  N.  lika^  Lap.  likot^  to  be  to 
one's  taste,  to  find  to  one's  taste.  N. 
Kor  lika  du  dat  how  do  you  like  it  ? 
Lap.  Tat  munji  liko,  that  likes  me  well, 
it  gratifies  my  taste.  As  the  gratification 
of  taste  is  the  primary  type  of  all  enjoy- 
ment, it  may  be  suspected  that  the  root 
of  our  present  word  is  the  same  repre- 
sentation of  the  smacking  of  the  tongue 
which  gives  rise  to  E.  licorousy  licorish^ 
<^^^»  given  to  the  pleasures  of  taste. 
See  Lechery.  To  Hke  then,  or  it  likes 
me,  would  be  exactly  equivalent  to  the  G. 
schmecken.  Wie  schmeckt  ihnen  dieser 
weinf  How  do  you  like  this  wine? 
Diese  aniwort  sckmeckU  ihm  gar  nicht^ 
the  answer  was  not  to  his  liking.  Swiss 
pchrndke^  placere. — Idiot  Bemense.  So 
in  Du.  monden^  to  please,  from  nwnd^  the 
mouth.  Dit  antwoord  mondde  den  koning 
niet ;  did  not  please  the  king. — Epkema 
m  v.  muwlckjen, 

Lily.  Lat  lilium^  Gr.  Xccpcov,  OHG. 
lUja,  The  original  sense  of  the  word 
may  probably  be  preserved  in  Esthon. 
///,  Itllik^  liili.  Alb.  ijoulj\  a  flower ; 
Basque  ////,  a  flower,  also  to  blossom. 
Moa.Gr.  XavKobii^  a  blossom ;  yiOvKov- 
Jttt^,  to  flourish,  bloom,  blossonu 

Limb.  AS.  lim^  Da.  lem,  a  joiilt  of 
the  body ;  ON.  limr^  branch,  bough, 
limb.  The  word  might  plausibly  be  de- 
rived fi^m  the  notion  of  joining.  '  Loketh 
that  ye  beon  euer  mid  onnesse  of  one 
hcrtc  Uimed  together.' — Ancren  Riwle, 
256.  Limunge^  joining ;  unlimed,  se- 
parated.— Ibid.  The  /  however  of  ON. 
lim^  glue,  lime,  is  long ;  of  limr^  limb, 
short    See  Lime. 

The  limb  of  the  moon,  in  astronomy, 
is  a  different  word,  from  It.  lembo^  sldrt, 
border.    See  Limbo. 

Limber,  i.  we.  limbers^  shafts.  The 
litnber  of  a  gun  is  the  shafts  with  their 
pair  of  wheels.  In  nautical  language 
limbers  are  the  rollers  laid  under  a  boat 
when  it  is  drawn  up  on  the  beach.  Fr. 
limon^  shafts.    See  Linchpin. 

Limber.  3. — Limp.  The  radical  sig- 
nificance is  the  same  as  that  of  flabby, 
^^S^f  or  flaccid ;  not  having  strength  to 
stand  stifl*,  and  so  tending  to  flap  upon 
itself,  supple, pliant  w.  llabio^  to  slap; 
lUbin^  lletfir^  flaccid,  drooping ;  ON.  limp- 
i^f  to  faint,  become  slack.  Swiss  lamp- 
€Hf  to  hang  loose,  to  fade,  to  move  in 
^  spirit  ss  manner ;  lampig,  lampelig^ 
&ded,  loose,  flabby,  hanging  ;  gelamp,  a 
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loose  trailing  garment ;  lammelen^  to 
swag,  hang  loose  as  stockings  ill-gar- 
tered ;  lampohry  langohr,  a  hanging  ear ; 
Idmpen  (G.  lappeti)^  a  flap,  piece  hanging 
loose,  rag,  dewlap  of  an  ox;  Swab. 
lumm,  fagged ;  lummelig^  lummerigy 
hanging  down,  having  lost  its  stiffness  ; 
lurnpf^  spongy,  soft ;  lummelen^  lUmpeln, 
limieln^  to  act  carelessly  and  indifler- 
ently. 

Limbo.  A  place  in  the  outskirts  of 
Hell  in  which  the  souls  of  the  pious,  who 
died  before  the  time  of  Christ,  were  sup- 
posed to  await  his  coming,  and  where 
the  souls  of  unbaptised  infants  remain. 
^  Limbus  ponitur  pro  quadam  parte  in- 
femi,  quatuor  enim  sunt  loca  infemi, 
scilicet  infemus  damnatorum,  limbus 
puerorum,purgatorium,  et  limbus  patrum.' 
— ^Joh.  de  Janua  in  Due. 

Then  applied  to  a  place  of  confine- 
ment, Fr.  limbeSy  the  purgatory  of  un- 
baptised children;  also  a  low  and  un- 
savoury room  in  prisons. — Cot.  In  limbOy 
in  prison.  The  origin  is  It.  lembo^  a  lap 
or  skirt  of  a  garment,  hem,  border.  See 
Limber  2. 

Lime.  i.  Anjrthing  used  for  sticking 
things  together ;  hence  applied  to  two 
very  different  substances,  glue  or  bird- 
lime, and  the  calcareous  earth  used  as 
cement  in  building.  G.  leim,  Du.  Ujm^ 
glue,  any  viscous  substance  which  joins 
bodies  together. — Kiittn.  on.  //w,  glue ; 
veggia-lifpi,  wall-lime,  lime,  mortar.  It 
is  the  same  word  with  Lat.  limus^  slime, 
mud,  E.  loam,  Ou.  leem,  clay,  terra  ar- 
gillacea,  lenta,  tenax,  glutinosa — Kil.,  and 
with  slime,  any  viscous,  semi-liquid,  gluey 
material  'Slime  had  they  for  mortar.' 
— Genesis.  Esthon.  libbe,  smooth,  slip- 
pery. Lith.  limpu,  lipti,  to  stick ;  lippus, 
sticky  ;  Pol.  lep^  bird-lime,  lepid,  to  glue, 
paste,  mould,  lipki,  gluey ;  Boh.  lipati,  to 
sticl^  mould  in  clay;  lepiti,  to  paste, 
glue,  daub. 

2.  A  lime-tree  is  so  called  from  the 
glutinous  juice  of  the  young  shoots.  A 
bud  or  twig  held  in  the  mouth  speedily 
becomes  enveloped  in  jelly,  and  it  pro- 
bably was  used  for  boiling  down  to  bird- 
lime.   Pol.  up,  bird-lime,  Upa,  lime-tree. 

Limehound.  A  dog  held  in  a  leash, 
a  greyhound.  Fr.  limier,  a  bloodhound 
or  limehound.— Cot.  From  Lat  ligamen, 
a  tie,  OFr.  liamen,  a  tie,  a  packet ;  Lang. 
liama,  to  tie  up  in  a  bundle ;  Piedm. 
liamet,  a  tape,  little  tie  of  riband  ;  Milan. 
ligamm,  Bret  liamm,  band,  tie  ;  Grisons 
Itgiar,  liar,  to  bind  ;  ligiom,  liom,  liam^ 
a  band. 
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Limit.  Lat.  UnuSy  HmUis^  a  bound, 
terminating  point  or  line. 

To  Tiimn.  Ft.  enlumintr^  to  illumin- 
atCy  to  sleek  or  burnish,  also  to  limn ; 
erUumineur  de  livres^  one  that  coloureth 
or  painteth  upon  paper,  an  alluminer. — 
Cot.  *  Excellent— for  the  neatness  of  the 
handwriting,  adorned  with  illumination^ 
which  we  now  call  limningy  in  the  mar* 
gin.' — Wood,  Fasti  in  R. 

liimp.    See  Limber. 

To  Limp.  PLD.  lumpen^  lulken^  lun^ 
schen,  to  limp.  Dan.  lumpe^  to  hmp,  go 
lame.  Fr.  eloper^  cloquer^  clocker^  to 
limp — Cot;  clantffin,  qui  marche  difli* 
cilement — ^Vocab.  de  Bray.  Lith.  fclum- 
dasy  lame  of  one  leg,  limping ;  klumbis^ 
lame  of  one  leg,  a  bungler  ;  klumboti^  to 
limp  ;  klumbentiy  G.  klopfen^  to  knock  at 
a  door ;  klumfiu^  klupH^  to  stumble ; 
klumpas,  a  wooden  shoe ;  E.  dial  dump- 
ers^ thick  heavy  shoes  ;  to  clump,  to 
tramp,  to  clunter^  to  walk  clumsily, — 
Hal. 

The  fundamental  image  is  the  clump- 
if^g  g^t  of  a  lame  man,  consisting  of  a 
succession  of  knocks,  represented  by  the 
Fr.  chp,  clokj  in  eloper,  cloquer  (softened 
to  clochef)  ;  aller  clcpin^lopan,  to  go 
clop'Clop,  to  limp.  G.  klopfen,  to  knock. 
The  same  relation  is  seen  between  E. 
clunch,  a  thump  or  blow  (Hal.),  and  Sc. 
clinch.  Lap.  linkot,  to  limp ;  linkes,  lame ; 
Sw.  lunk,  jog-trot ;  lunkapd,  to  jog  on. 

Limpid.  Lat.  limpidus^  transparent, 
clear. 

To  Lin.>-Bliii.  To  cease ;  properly 
to  slacken  ?    G.  linde,  Lat  lenis,  soft 

Linchpin.  Bav.  Ion-,  lunnagel,  loner, 
N.  lunnsHkke,  Pol.  Ion,  Bohem.  launek, 
ODu.  lunisa  (Schm.),  AS.  lynis,  FID. 
lonse,  liinse,  lUnsch,  the  peg  that  holds 
the  wheel  on  the  axle.        » 

ON.  hlunnr,  limbers,  in  nautical  Ian- 
guage,  the  bars  of  wood  on  which  a  boat 
is  dragged  ashore  or  supported  when  so 
dragged  up ;  hlunwir,  the  handle  of  an 
oar.  Gael,  lunn,  a  spoke  or  lever,  the 
shaft  of  an  oar.  OHG.  lun,  obex,  paxil- 
lus ;  Ian,  clavus  in  axe. — Gl.  in  Schm. 
Swab,  lanne,  land,  shafts ;  lander,  a  lath ; 
0,geldneUr,  bannisters.  Mid. Lat  lonum, 
spoke  of  a  wheel ;  limo  (Fr.  limon^  shafts), 
a  Unch-pin. — Dief.  Supp. 

Line. — ^Lineage.— taneament.  Lat 
linea,  originally  a  linen  thread  or  string, 
a  fishing-line,  Uien  a  line,  track  or  trace, 
the  line  of  descent  from  father  to  son, 
whence  lineap,  a  line  of  ancestry ;  linea- 
ments, the  Imes  of  the  features ;  to  de- 
lineate^ to  trace  out 
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To  Lina.  Sw.  dial.  Una,  to  double  a 
garment  on  the  inside  with  linen,  then 
with  any  other  texture. 

Linen.  Lat.  linum,  G.  lein,  ON.  lin,  flax. 

Ling.  I.  N.  laangOf  Dan-  lange^  Du. 
linge,  len^e,  a  kind  of  codfish. 

2.  A  kind  of  heath.  ON,  Ung,  any 
small  shrub,  especially  heath.  N.  maaJbcer^ 
lyngi  the  bilberry  plant 

fdngeL  Two  words  seem'confounded, 
of  which  the  first  signifies  a  little  tongue 
or  thong  of  leather  (b.),  from  Lat.  ligula, 
lingula^  any  tongue-shaped  object,  pro- 
montory, spatula,  tenon.  Fr.  liguU,  a 
little  tongue,  lingell,  tenon. —  Cot  So. 
langel,  langet,  linget,  a  tether ;  NE.  tan- 
got,  the  latch  of  a  shoe. — Grose. 

In  the  second  sense  lingel  is  used  for 
shoemaker's  thread,  from  Fr.  ligneul, 
shoemaker's  thread,  or  a  tatchingend— 
Cot.  ^Lingell  that  souters  sew  with, 
chefgros,  lignier.  L^nger^  to  sew  with, 
poulcier.'— Palsgr.  m  way.  Liniel  is 
still  used  in  this  sense  in  the  north  of 
England,  and  lingan  in  Scotland.  See 
Laniard,  Inkle. 

Iiinger.  G.  verlangem.  Du.  Unm^ 
verlangen,  verlengen  (Kil.;,  to  lengmen 
out,  to  be  long  about  a  thing. 

Liiigey.  Limber. — B.  Bay.  lunng, 
soft,  limber.    See  Loiter. 

-linga.  -long,  -tinges  or  longes, 
ling,  long,  were  frequently  used  as  an 
adverbiaftermination  in  the  older  stages 
of  our  language,  as.  on  bacling,  back* 
ward  ;  necMunga,  -inga,  OE.  nedelingis, 
nedelonges,  of^  necessity ;  darklings,  in 
the  dark  ;  grovelyngys  or  grovelyngt 
(Pr.  Pm.),  face  downwards.  O^lindUngs, 
blindly  ;  riicklings,  backwards,  rittlings, 
sitslings,  &C.  The  element  has  much  re- 
semblance to  Sw.  lunda,  lonnom^  Da.  IttM- 
des,  Goth,  laud,  in  the  expressions  salunda, 
Goth,  svalaud,  in  such  wise;  samma^ 
lunda,  Goth,  samalaud,  in  the  same  way, 
Sw.  dial  skakker  lonnom,  in  shakii^  wise, 
as  if  one  had  a  fever. 

The  origin  of  these  last  is  referred 
by  Ihre  to  Goth,  ludja^  face,  laudja, 
form. 

ON.  lund,  mind,  disposition,  will,  mode, 
wise.  A  allar  lunairj  by  all  means; 
medlengom  lundom^  m  nowise.  Fin. 
luonto*  fonn,  disposition,  nature  ;  w. 
llun,  form,  likeness,  shape ;  yn  llyn^  in 
this  manner. 

Linguist  Lat  lingua^  the  tongue^  a 
language.  "  s^ 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  lingua 
is  from  the  same  source  with  Ungp,  lic- 
tuptf  to  lick,  viz.  from  the  smacBng  or 
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clacking  of  the  tongue  in  the  enjoyment 
of  food.    See  DeUgnt 

Liniinimt.  LaL/inimaUum,fTomltHiOy 
to  rub  softly,  to  besmear. 

Idak,  I.  ON.  A/^Jl^r,  Da.  /anie,  a 
chain,  fetter;  hkkkjahund^  Da.  lanke^ 
hund,z.  banddog;  lankeUd  iled^  limb, 
ioint),  link  of  a  chain.  N.  lekk^  a  ring, 
link,  tether,  especially  one  made  of  withy ; 
Ukkjoy  a  chain.  The  radical  image  seems 
to  be  a  crook  or  bending.  Sw.  di^  lynka^ 
OV.  lykkjoj  crook,  bending,  twist,  g. 
lenkenj  to  bend  in  a  certain  direction,  to 
turn, to  steer;  Unksam^  pliable,  supple; 
gelinkj  a  joint.  Lith.  Hniti^  to  bow,  to 
turn ;  UnkH^  to  bend  in  a  certain  direc- 
tion ;  linkts^  bent ;  linkus,  pliable.  Fin. 
Unkoj  a  bending,  anything  bent ;  Unkki^ 
a  hoop,  withy  band. 

2.  A  torch  of  pitched  rope  or  paper. 
Probably  from  Du.  lonte  or  lompe^  a  gun- 
ner's match  of  twisted  tow,  by  a  change 
similar  to  that  which  we  see  in  G. 
sckrUmpfen^  E.  shrink;  G.  sumpf^  E. 
utmf.  Jink,    See  Linstock. 

Lmnei.  ^xMnotUyQ,  Uin-finkg^flachs- 
finkiy  ftom  feeding  on  linseed,  the  seed  of 
flax.    It  UnosOj  £uc-seed,  a  linnet 

TiingtooV.  A  short  staff  of  wood  split, 
which  holds  the  match  used  by  gunners 
in  firing  cannon. — B.  Sw.  luntstake,  Du. 
iampey  lomUy  a  gunner's  match,  made  like 
a  klose  rope  of  twisted  £ax  or  tow.—  Kil. 
As  lompe  signifies  also  a  rag,  the  name, 
as  Ihre  and  Adelung  suggest,  is  in  all 
probability  taken  from  the  match  having 
been  made  in  the  first  instance  of  twisted 
rags.  The  form  lonU  may  be  a  corrup- 
tion of  lompe^  but  it  is  by  no  means 
necessary  to  nuike  that  supposition.  The 
term  lompiy  G.  lumfe^  lumpen^  a  rag,  is 
from  a  root  signifying  fluttering  or  flap- 
ping, hanging  loose,  of  which  many  mo- 
difications are  given  under  Limber.  Now 
this  image  is  often  represented  by  forms 
with  a  final  d^  nd^  if,  as  well  as  by  diose 
with  a  final  ^,  mb.  nu  Thus  we  have  Du. 
doidereHy  as  well  as  shbberetiy  to  flag  or 
bag ;  slonsy  slunsy  loose  ;  PLD.  slunteny 
duntuuy  rs^gs ;  sluntje,  Du.  slodde^  slomp, 
a  slut.  Da.  dial  lunte  is  used  for  a 
twisted  band  of  straw,  hay,  or  sedge,  to 
bind  sheaves  or  the  like. 

XanteL  Fr.  HnUau,  Sp.  lifUel,  dintel, 
the  head-piece  of  a  door  or  window. — B. 
Probably  from  the  form  lou^  lunn^  or 
lumty  signifying  a  timber,  pole,  or  bajr, 
mentioned  under  Linchpin. 

lioxt     Lat.  leoy  -nUj  Gr.  Xi««v. 

Lip.  Lat  labium,  Gael  liob,  liop,  lib, 
WalL  apt,  Sw,/d^^,  lip;  Vulg.  G.  labbe, 
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Jiabbe,  lip,  mouth ;  Lith.  lupa,  lip  ;  lupos 
(pi.),  mouth;  Zulu  lebe,  under-lip  of 
aninials ;  Amakosa  umUbe,  lip. 

From  the  sound  made  by  the  tongue 
and  lips  in  lapsing.  Lat  lambere,  w. 
lleipio,  Bret  Upa,  to  lick ;  Sw.  l^PJa, 
to  lap ;  Idppja  pd  alU,  to  taste  of  every- 
thing. Fr.  Hppde^  a  mouthful;  Uppu, 
thick-lipped. 

laquio.— Uquor,  Lat  liqueo,  to  melt, 
to  flow. 

liiquorioe.  It  lecurisia,  Fr.  reglisses, 
Gr.  yXiMc^f^pi^a  (yXtfi:^,  sweet,  and  ^iXja^ 
root). 

-liaioxi.  -lide.  Lat.  Icedo,  Icssum,  in 
comp.  -lido,  to  hurt,  properlv,  as  shown 
b^  the  compounds,  to  strike.  Hence 
Elision,  from  ilido,  to  strike  out ;  Colli" 
sion,  ft'om  collide,  to  strike  together. 

To  JAmp.  Du.  lispen,  lispelen,  Sw. 
laspa,  to  lisp,  speak  imperfectly ;  G.  Jlis^ 
pern,flistem,  to  rustle,  whisper. 

To  List.~ListleM.  as.  fyslan,  to 
have  pleasure  in.  to  raise  desire,  or  give 
pleasure  to.  Me  lysU,  it  pleaseth  me. 
The  lyst  nu  liotha,  thou  art  now  desirous 
of  songs.  Dan.  lysie,  to  desire,  take  plea- 
sure in.  De  kanfaae  hvad  de  lyster,  vou 
can  take  what  you  list.  on.  lyst,  plea- 
sure, desire.  Pl.D.  lusten,  geliisten,  to 
desire.  Mi  lusUt  nig  meer,  I  have  no 
more  appetite.  Dai  lusU  ik  nig,  I  do 
not  like  it,  have  no  taste  for  it  G.  lust^  • 
pleasure. 

Ustless  is  the  condition  of  one  who  has 
no  pleasure  in  his  work,  and  therefore 
acts  without  energy. 

Ainsi  s'avancirent  de  grand  voUmti  tous  che- 
valiers et  ecuyers  et  prirent  terre. — Froissart,  4. 
c.  x8. 

I  haue  nothing  so  good  Imi  to  my  work  as  I 
had  yesterday.~Palsgr. 

Idat.  It  lista,  listra,  any  kind  of  list 
or  selvedge,  a  guarding  or  border  about 
any  garment,  pience]  the  lists  of  tilting 
or  tournaments,  also  a  row,  file,  or  rank 
of  anything  set  in  order. — FL  G.  Uiste, 
a  stnpe  or  strip ;  Du.  lijsl,  edge,  border, 
maigin,  strip,  catalogue.  The  It  liccia, 
lixza,  list  or  selvedge  of  cloth  (Fl.),  lists 
of  a  tilt^ard,  Sp.  liza,  Fr.  lices,  lisse,  the 
fence  of  a  tiltyard,  lisiire,  list  of  cloth, 
hem  of  a  garment,  outskirt  of  a  wood, 
can  hardly  be  distinct,  though  they  seem 
to  have  come  throueh  a  different  channel 
from  the  forms  with  a  final  /,  and  may 
probably  spring  direct  from  a  Celtic 
source,  while  the  final  /  is  a  Teutonic 
modification  of  the  same  ultimate  root. 
Bret.  l/Zf  haunch,  border,  skirt ;  Usen^ 
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selvedge,  list,  border;    Uz,  OFr.  delez^ 
beside,  near ;  w.  ystiys,  side,  flank. 

Dehors  les  murs  a  unes  lices  (a  rampart) 
De  bon  mur  fort  a  cameaux  bas. — R.  R. 

Without  the  diche  were  listis  made 
With  wall  batailed  large  and  drade. 

Ibid.  Chaucer,  4200. 

Listen.  We  might  readily  derive  AS. 
hiystan,  to  listen,  from  ON.  Must^  an  ear ; 
at  hlusta  tily  or  at  leggia  hlustir  vidy  to 
give  ear  to,  to  listen.  But  probably  ^/k^/, 
the  ear,  is  so  called  as  the  organ  of  listen- 
ing, w.  dust  J  ear,  Gr.  cX^w,  to  hear.  The 
probability  is  that  the  sense  of  iisten  is 
developed  in  a  manher  similar  to  that  of 
hist/  or  hark/  signifying  in  the  first  in- 
stance a  low  rustling  sound,  then  the 
direction  of  the  attention  to  catch  or 
watch  for  such  a  sound.  The  Du.  luys- 
teren  signifies  to  whisper,  and  also  to 
listen ;  P1.D.  lustem,  glustem^  to  listen. 
OHG.  hloseHy  AS.  hlosnian,  Bav.  iosen, 
lusefty  Imnefiy  lustertiy  to  listen.  Swiss 
liseUy  to  speak  in  a  low  voice  ;  Carinth- 
ian  lisetiy  to  be  still,  to  listen. — Deutsch. 
Mundart  AS.  hlysa^  hliosa,  fame,  glory, 
must  originally  have  signified  rumour,  a 
buzzing  sound 

In  like  manner  ON.  hljoct,  IjoS,  Da.  lyd^ 
sound,  voice ;  also  silence,  a  hearing  ; 
ON.  hlyddy  OE.  lithe^  to  listen ;  Da.  lyde 
(to  listen  to),  to  obey.    See  To  Lithe. 

Litany.  Gr.  Xiravf la,  a  supplicating ; 
yiTfiy  prayer  ;  Xhcofuu,  Xiro/tm,  to  pray. 

Lith.~Lithe.  Goth.  lithus.AS.  lith, 
Du.  lidy  G.  gliedy  a  joint,  limb,  bodily 
member,  on.  liSry  a  joint,  knot ;  N.  lide^ 
to  bend  the  limbs ;  Udig^  what  bends  or 
moves  with  ease,  pliable,  convenient.  £. 
lithyy  lithe^  lithesome^  lissome^  active, 
supple,  pliant,  gentle. 

To  Lithe.    To  relate,  to  listen. 

Lystenith  now  to  my  talkvnge 

df  whom  I  wylle  you  lythe, — MS.  HaL 

And  under  lynde  in  alaunde  lenede  I  a  stounde 
To  litheH  here  laies  and  here  loveliche  notes. 

P.P. 

ON.  hljoSy  sound,  voice.  /  einu  hljodt^ 
with  one  voice.  HljoSa  or  Ijoda^  to  re- 
cite. The  word  was  then  elliptically 
used  for  an  opportunity  of  spealang,  si- 
lence, attention.  At  beidas  hliodsy  to  re- 
quest a  hearing.  Hence  hlyda  dy  to  listen. 
Lither.— Luther.  Loose  in  a  moral 
sense,  without  energy,  bad.  G.  iiederlichy 
loose,  disorderly  in  business  or  conduct 
Ein  lUderlichery  sMotteriger  menschy  a 
man  negligent  in  dress,  whose  clothes 
hang  loose  and  dangling.  Liederlich  ar- 
beitetiy  to  work  slightly,  carelessly,  slubber 
a  thing  over. 
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A  clerk  had  litherly  beset  his  whfle. 

But  if  he  could  a  carpenter  beguile. — Cbaooer. 

Luther  laws,  bad  laws;  luther  dede, 
wicked  action. — R.G.  Du.  lodderen  int 
beddiy  in  de  sonne^  to  lie  lazily  in  bed,  to 
lounge  in  the  sun.  Lodder^  a  loose,  lux- 
urious man  ;  hdderigh,  lodderlicky  scur- 
rilis,  luxuhosus,  meretricius. — KiL  Swab. 
lottenty  umlottem,  to  lounge  about  The 
idea  of  looseness  is  conveyed  by  a  repre- 
sentation of  the  flapping  sound  of  loose 
clothes,  or  the  splasnmg  of  liquids.  Du. 
lobberefty  to  trample  in  water  or  mire; 
slobbereuy  to  slap  up  liquids,  slubber  up  a 
business — BomhofT ;  slobbereny  sloddercH^ 
to  flag,  hang  loosely — KiL  ;  sloddery  slod- 
derer,  a  slattern,  sloven  ;  Gael  luidiry  to 
paddle  in  mud  or  water  ;  ludraigy  to  be- 
spatter with  foul  water;  ludragan^  an 
untidy  person,  ludair^  a  slovenly  person. 
Esthon.  toddisema^  to  hang  loose  ;  lodda- 
ladda^  loose  and  slack.  Swiss  lodeleu^ 
Ibdeletiy  not  to  be  properly  tight ;  UhUI^ 
lodeliy  a  lazy,  litherly  man. 

Litho-. — ^Lithograph.  Gr.  XiOoc,  a 
stone ;  lithography  a  drawing  on  stone. 

Litigate. — Litigious.  Lat  /u,  /rVtr, 
strife,  a  law-suit,  whence  litifare^  to  go 
to  law.  As  stlis  was  an  ancient  form  of 
lisy  it  may  be  conjectured  that  the  word 
originally  signified  a  taking  of  sides,  firom 
W.  ystlySj  a  side.  To  bandy  words  (from 
It.  banddy  a  side)  is  to  conflict  in  words. 

All  sid€  in  parties  and  b^n  the  attack. — Pope. 

See  Plead. 

Litmus.  Du.  lakmoeSy  an  infusion  of 
a  lake  or  purple  colour ;  moes^  pottage, 
broth. 

Litter.  Fr.  litiire  (from  /</,  bed),  the 
bedding  of  cattle,  or  straw  on  which  they 
lie,  whence  E.  litter^  things  strewed  about 
in  confusion. 

Fr.  litiire  signifies  also,  as  Lat.  lectica^ 
It  lettiga^  Sp.  lechigOy  a  covered  couch 
in  whicn  one  is  borne  by  men  or  horses ; 
lechigada^  Fr.  ventr^,  port^  d'une  truie, 
&c.,  a  litter  of  pigs,  puppies,  &c.,  the  col- 
lection of  young  which  the  mother  has 
carried  in  her  l^Uy  at  one  time  as  in  a 
litter. 

Little.  Goth.  IHtils,  ON.  litili,  oua 
lusily  Du.  luttiky  OE.  lite^  lute, 

LittoraL  Lat  littus^  Uttoris^  the  sea- 
shore. 

Liturgy.  Gr.  Xfirotipyia,  a  public  ser- 
vice or  ministration,  from  Xfiroc  (^^»  ^(^^y 
people),  public,  and  Ifyu^  to  work. 

To  Live.    See  Lite. 

Livelihood.  Properly  lifelodey  way  of 
life,  from  ON.  Uid^  AS.  lad^  way.    Lyvely- 
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fude  or  quickness,  vivacitas  ;  lyvelode^  or 
lyfehode,  victus. — Pr.  Pm.  OHG.  libleit^ 
mensura  victus. — ^Regula  StL  Ben.  in 
Schilter. 

I— bidde  mi  paternoster  and  mi  crede 
That  God  hem  helpe  at  hore  nede 
That  helpen  me  mi  lif  to  Itde. 
Wright,  Anecdota  Litt.  Dame  Siriz,  p.  7. 

Mod.Gr.  iropoc,  way,  road ;  ir6poc  r^c 
Cw^c»  way  of  life,  livelihood.  See  Load- 
stone. 

Liver.  AS .  li/ere^O.  leber^ liver.  Russ. 
Uver'^  the  pluck,  or  liver,  lungs,  and  wind- 
pipe. Perhaps  the  liver,  from  colour  and 
consistency,  mav  be  regarded  as  a  mass 
of  clotted  blood.  ON.  lifrag,  G.  Uberen, 
to  clot,  congeal ;  gelebert  blut^  clotted 
blood  Da,  dial,  lubber^  anything  coagu- 
lated ;  £.  loppered  milk,  cunlled  milk. 

Livery.  Fr.  livriCy  from  livrer,  to 
deliver;  something  given  out  at  stated 
times  and  in  stated  quantities,  as  clothes 
of  a  certain  pattern  to  disting^uish  the 
servants  or  adherents  of  the  donor,  or  the 
supply  of  victuals  or  horse-provender  to 
which  certain  members  of  the  household 
were  entitled.  Lyvery  of  cloth  or  other 
gyftis,  liberata,  liberatura. — Pr.  Pnu 

Livid.  Lat.  liveo^  to  grow  pale,  wan, 
discoloured. 

Lizard.  Fr.  Uzard^  It  lucerta,  lusar- 
doy  Lat  lacerta,  Bret  glazard^  a  green 
lizard,  from  gliUi^  green. 

Lisard-Point^  From  having  been  a 
place  of  retirement  for  lazars.  Several 
places  in  a  like  situation  are  known  by 
this  name  in  Brittanv,  where  there  is  now 
commonly  a  ropewaUc,  ropemakers  being 
a  proscribed  race,  supposed  to  be  leprous. 

Loach.  Fr.  lochej  a  small  freshwater 
fish,  which  possibly  is  named  from  being 
taken  under  stones.  '  Bret  loifha,  to  stir, 
take  up,  remove  from  its  place ;  loifheta^ 
to  take  up  the  stones  of  the  shore  in  look- 
ing for  small  fish.  Speaking  of  the  loach, 
Yarrell  says, '  Its  habit  of  lurking  under 
stones  often  prevents  its  being  observed.' 
—Brit  Fishes,  1.  376. 

The  miDer'i-thumb,  ike  hiding  loach. 

The  perch,  the  ever-rubbing  roach. — Browne. 

Load.  AS.  hiady  load ;  hladcm^  to 
load ;  ON.  A/oJSf,  a  heap  ;  hladay  a  bam  ; 
hlady  a  street,  road,  paved  place ;  hladinny 
piled  up,  laden;  klassy  a  load,  waggon- 
toad.  N.  lad^  a  pile,  heap  of  things  laid 
in  order. 

Loadstone.— Loadstar,  as.  Idd^  on. 
leidy  a  way,  journey.  AS.  Idd-matty  a 
leader,  director ;  Iddscipe,  a  conducting. 
ON.  Uidar-brefy  a  safe-conduct;  leidar- 
sUin^  a  loadstone,  stone  of  the  way  or  of 
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conduct ;  Uiddrstiama,  loadstar,  star  of 
conduct ;  leidd,  AS.  ladan,  to  lead,  con- 
duct 

Loaf.  AS.  hla/y  Goth,  hlaibs,  hlaifsy 
Russ.  chljeby  PoL  chUb^  Fin.  laipe^  bread, 
loaf ;  Lat  libum^  a  cake. 

To  Loa£— Loafer.  A  loafer^  in  mo- 
dem slang  imported  from  America,  is  an 
idle  lounger,  perhaps  from  Sp.  gallo/ear, 
to  saunter  about  and  live  upon  alms ; 
galloftroy  idle,  lazy  vagabond.  Grisons 
gagiiqffdy  a  scrip  (the  badge  of  a  beggar) 
or  pocket.  But  more  probably  perhaps 
from  G.  laufin,  to  run,  to  go  to  and  fro, 
to  haunt ;  whence  gassenlaufery  an  idler 
of  the  streets ;  irriaiifir,  iandlaii/er^  a 
landlouper  or  vagabond. — Sanders. 

Loam.  AS.  ianiy  Du.  leem^  G.  leim, 
lehniy  clay,  tenacious  earth.  Lat  limusy 
mud,  clay.    See  Lime. 

Loan.  ON.  IdUy  a  loan,  to  be  distin- 
guished from  laufiy  G.  lohriy  AS.  leatty  a 
reward,  wages.    See  Lend. 

To  Loatne.— Loth.  as.  lathy  hateful, 
evil,  injury.  Me  lath  waSy  I  was  loth ; 
Code  tha  lathustatiy  the  most  hateful  to 
God.  G.  leidy  what  is  offensive  to  the 
feeling^.  Weder  zu  liebe  noch  zu  Uidey 
neither  from  love  nor  hatred.  Es  thut 
mir  leidy  I  am  sorry  for  it  Du.  leed^ 
grief,  sorrow,  evil,  injury ;  leedetiy  taedere, 
tastidire.     Fr.  laidy  loathly,  ugly. 

The  original  image  is  pxt>bably  the 
disgust  felt  at  a  bad  smell.  Bret  louzy 
stinking,  dirty,  impure,  obscene,  ugly. 
Lathand  IS  used  in  the  Flyting  of  Ken- 
nedy and  Dunbar  in  the  sense  of  stinking. 

Laithly  and  lowsy,  lathand  as  a  leek. 

Lob. — Looby.  The  radical  image  is 
of  something  not  having  strength  to  sup- 
port itself,  but  hanging  slack,  dangling, 
drooping.  To  loby  to  hang  down,  to 
droop  ;  to  lob  alongy  to  walk  lazily,  as 
one  fatigued ;  loby  loobyy  a  clown,  a  dull, 
lumpish,  lazy,  or  awkward  person. 

Grete  lobits  and  long,  and  loth  were  to  swynke. 

P.  P. 

But  as  the  drone  the  honey  hive  doth  rob, 
With  worthy  books  so  deids  this  idle  lob, 

Gasooigne. 

Du .  lobooty  a  pig  or  dog  with  hanging 
ears,  a  raw,  silly  youth  ;  lobbesy  a  booby  ; 
labberloty  one  who  loiters  about  the  streets ; 
WaU.  loubreUy  idleness,  vagabondage ; 
ON.  lubbaZy  to  loiter  about,  segniter  volu- 
tari ;  lubbiy  a  dog  with  shaggy  coat  and 
hanging  ears,  a  Isizy  servant ;  Fin.  luop- 
Patay  to  do  anything  slowly ;  luoppio,  a 
sluggard ;  w.  llabiy  llabwsty  a  long  lub- 
ber, big  clouterly  fellow. 
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The  origin  of  all  these  terms  seems  to 
be  a  representation  of  the  sound  of  things 
of  a  flabby  or  loose  structure  flapping 
upon  themselves,  dangling,  or  dating. 
VvL  JiiMeren^  to  flag,  flap  as  sails  ;  M- 
beren^  to  shiver  in  the  wind ;  slobberen^  to 
hang  loose  and  slack,  to  slap  up  liquids, 
eat  awkwardly;  lobberen^  to  trample  in 
wet  and  mire ;  Esthon.  lobbisema^  to 
tattle  (the  idea  of  much  talking  being 
commonly  expressed  by  terms  talren  from 
the  dashing  of  liquicU) ;  lobbi^  sleet,  a 
mixture  of  snow  and  rain ;  w.  llabio^  to 
slap. 

XiObby.— Lodge.  Z^^,  antechamber, 
porch,  gallery.  G.  laube  (from  laub^ 
foliage,  as  OVr.  foillie,  a  hut,  ixom/euilie^ 
a  leaO»  an  arbour,  bower  formed  of  the 
branches  of  trees ;  lauberhiitte,  a  booth 
or  hut  of  green  branches.  Mid.Lat  lobiOy 
/aubia,  laubium^  an  open  portico,  clois- 
ters. '  Deambulatorium  quod  propria  di- 
citur  lobium^  quod  fit  juxta  domos  ad 
spatiandum.' — ^Joh.  de  Janud.  Grisons 
laupioy  laufchia,  lauchia^  labgia^  tobgia^ 
gallerv  in  a  church,  open  gallery  in  front 
of  a  house.  It  logpa^  an  open  gallery, 
banqueting-house,  taLu:  porch  m  the  street 
side. — FL  Fr.  loge,  a  lodge,  shed,  cote 
or  small  house,  booth  in  a  market 

Lobster,  as.  lopust^  lopystre^  Lat  lo- 
cusia  marina.  A  similar  interchange  of 
p  and  i  isTseen  in  Dan.  visk,  E.  wispj 
N.  iopPf  a  lock  of  wool,  hay,  &c.,  E.  lock, 

LooaL — Locate.    Lat  Ipcusy  a  place. 

Lock.  I.  ON.  iokkr.  Da.  lok^  G.  locke^ 
AS.  loc^  a  curl  or  ringlet  of  hair ;  locge" 
windy  curled  hair ;  Du.  locke^  viocke,  a 
lock  or  flock  of  wool  or  the  like ;  on. 
iockr,  SL  lock  of  hair,  cuil 

Lock.  3.— Locker.  Goth,  iukan,  Du. 
loken,  luycken  (Kil.),  ON.  loka^  Da.  lukke^ 
to  shut,  close,  fasten ;  /.  een  inde,  to  lock 
one  up ;  /.  op,  to  open,  unlock,  on.  lok^ 
a  cover,  anything  that  serves  for  fasten- 
ing, shutter,  latch,  and  fig.  conclusion, 
end.  Du.  luik^  shutter,  as.  loc^  a  place 
shut  in,  cloister,  prison^  fold ;  also  what 
fastens,  a  lock. 

A  locker  v&  a  receptacle  made  by  a  seat 
with  a  moveable  top.  Sw.  lock^  Da.  laage^ 
cover  ;  laagebank,  a  locker.  Du.  loker^ 
loculamentum,  theca. — Kil. 

Lodge.  Fr.  lege,  a  hut  or  small  apart-  < 
ment  See  Lobby.  Hence  loger^  to  so- 
journ, abide  for  a  time ;  which  however 
agrees  in  a  singular'  manner  with  Russ. 
lojii'  (Ft,/),  to  place,  to  lay ;  /ojttsya,  to 
lay  oneself  down,  lie  down  ;  Serv.  la/a, 
lying  place.  lUyr.  lojiH,  to  lay;  /bj- 
nitzof  a  sleeping  apartment. 
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Loft.—- Lofty,  on.  f^/,  the  sky  or 
air,  abo  the  open  space  in  the  roof  at  the 
top  of  a  house ;  d  Iqpty  on  high,  aloft. 
Dan.  loft^  ceiling,  loft    See  Lift. 

*  Log.  An  unshaped  lump  of  timber, 
a  piece  of  firewood,  m  which  sense  clog 
is  also  used ;  a  Yule-log  or  a  Yule-clog. 
So  we  have  lump,  and  clump ;  £.  lab,  a 
large  lump,  a  clown  (Hal),  and  Sw.  diaL 
klabb,  a  log  or  block.  It  is  probable  that 
dob,  clod,  clog,  as  well  as  the  weaker 
forms  lob  and  log,  are  formed  on  a  com- 
mon principle.     See  Qod. 

The  log  of  a  vessel  is  a  contrivance  for 
retainii^  the  distant  end  of  a  line  un- 
moved in  the  water  while  the  vessel  runs 
on,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the 
rate  of  sailing.  Originally  peihaps  a 
simple  log  thrown  out  behind.  To  lie 
like  a  log  is  to  lie  perfectly  unmoved. 

To  XiOg.^Logger.  To  log,  to  oscil- 
late.— HaX  To  logger,  to  ^ake  as  a 
wheel  that  has  been  loosened  and  does 
not  move  correctly. — Forby.  Dan.  logre, 
to  wag  the  Uil ;  Sw.  dial  loka,  to  wo^  a 
thing  to  and  fro  in  order  to  get  it  loose ; 
Fr.  Tocher,  to  rattle,  to  shake  from  loose- 
ness ;  Bav.  lugk,  lugker,  Swiss  lug,  luck, 
G.  locker,  loose.  Esthon.  Ibggisema^  to 
rattle,  wabble. 

A  parallel  series  with  a  dental  instead 
of  guttural  termination  is  found  in  Bav. 
loUer,  loose,  slack,  and  lottem.  to  shake ; 
die  bank  lod^t  (lottert),  the  beach  jog- 
gles, is  unsteady.  Swiss  hdeUn,  to  be 
loose,  not  properly  &st ;  lodem,  to  dangle, 
to  hang  loose  and  slack;  Du.  loddtren 
int  bedde,  to  lie  loose  in  bed ;  loilderbamk, 
a  couch.  Corresponding  forms  in  the 
guttural  class  are  Pl.D.  luggem^  to  lie 
lazily  in  bed ;  luggerbank,  a  couch. 

Logic,  -logy.  Gr.  X^,  a  word 
spoken,  Xpyvng,  of  or  belonging  to  reason, 
and  to  words  as  exponents  of  reason ; 
whence  4  (j^xyni  W«*i>  the  art  of  reason- 
ing in  words. 

Logwood.  'Whereas  of  late  years 
there  hath  been  brought  into  this  reahn 
of  England  a  certain  kind  of  ware  or  stuff 
called  Logwood,  alias  Blockwood.'*^-Sut 
23  Eliz.  c.  ix. 

Loin.  Fr.  i^M^,  the  loin.  Z^i^,  the 
loin  or  fiank,  the  fleshy  part  of  the  neck, 
back,  and  reins  cut  along  the  back.-- 
Cot  Du.  longie,  loenie,  lumbus  vitd- 
linus.— KiL  yf9!L,0Yx,  logne,^Q,  bitiyie, 
loin. 

Usually  derived  fit)m  Lat.  lumhus,  by 
the  common  change  of  mb  into  ng.  Mid. 
Lat.  lutnbusf  lungus^  lende,  lem,  schkg- 
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bnt— DIef.  Supp.    Fr.  langue^  the  loin. 
—Cot    See  Lumbago. 

To  Loiter. — ^Lounge.  The  Teutonic 
dialects  abound  in  verbs  of  a  frequenta- 
tive form,  which  are  used  in  the  nrst  in- 
stance to  signify  the  flapping  or  shaking 
of  loose  things  (frequently  also  the  dash- 
ing of  liqui<&),  then  to  express  a  slack 
and  unstning  way  of  doing  anything,  or 
simply  a  total  absence  of  activity  and 
exertion.  Hence  are  formed  nouns  (to 
which  the  loss  of  the  frequentative  element 
often  gives  the  appearance  of  radicals  in- 
stead of  derivatives),  signifying  the  flutter- 
ing object,  a  slothflil,  n^ligent  person,  or 
adjectives  of  corresponding  meaning.  Du. 
slMem  (see  \jc\ii^sloddem,G.  sckloiterHy 
to  flap,  wabble,  damgle ;  Swiss  lotUm^  to 
joggle;  Bav.  loitem.  iotteln^  to  waggle, 
tremble,  go  lazily  (scidapp  einhergehen) ; 
Fin.  lottOf  anything  dan»mg ;  Bav.  latter ^ 
lottei,  lotteiy  a  lazy  or  loose-living  man ; 
lotterbamky  a  couch  for  repose ;  Du.  led' 
deren  mt  bedde^  in  de  sanniy  to  he  lazily 
in  bed,  to  idle  in  the  sun ;  P1.D.  luddem^ 
to  be  lazy ;  Du.  lunderen^  to  dawdle  (cunc- 
tanter  agere)— Kil. ;  Swiss  lodelen^  lodt" 
/m,  to  l^  loose,  not  properly  &st ;  lodeli 
arbeit^  loose,  imperfect  work  ;  umelodeln^ 
to  loiter  about;  lodel^  lodeli^  careless, 
negligent  person ;  lodem^  to  dangle,  hang 
loose  and  slack,  loden^  a  lag  ;  Du.  hteren^ 
leutereHy  to  vacillate,  loiter,  delay — Kil. ; 
ON.  lotroj  to  loiter,  go  slow  and  lazily. 

With  a  change  to  the  guttural  ckss  of 
consonants  may  be  cited  E.  hzger^  to 
shake ;  G.  locker^  Swiss  lugg,  luck,  loose ; 
Pl.D.  lugzerHy  lungem,  to  lie  abed,  in- 
dulge in  sloth,  luggerbcatk  (as  Du.  loddcT' 
bank\  a  couch. 

Then  with  the  passage  from  the  sound 
of  k  to  that  of  ch,  which  is  so  usual  in 
Fr.  and  E.  dialects,  Fr.  lechery  to  shake, 
joggle;  Swiss  lotschen^  to  wabble,  be 
negligent,  slack ;  umehtscken^  to  move 
about  as  if  all  the  joints  were  loose ;  lot- 
scAiy  a  person  of  loose  character ;  Bav. 
verlatsM,  laiscket  (of  things  that  ought 
to  be  fast  or  stifl),  loose,  clanuny ;  e. 
dial  huch-earedy  having  hanging  ears.— - 
Mrs  Baker.  The  addition  of  the  nasal, 
as  in  luddem^  luftdem,  luggem^  lungem, 
above-mentioned,  converts  Swiss  lotschen 
into  lumtscken  (of  clothes),  to  hang  flap- 

}>ing  and  dandling,  to  move  lazily  ;  ume- 
MHtscAm^  to  lounge  about,  lie  idly  about 
without  sleeping ;  Westerwald  hnsen, 
lufuen,  to  lie  in  bed  out  of  season  ;  Bav. 
luHzen,  lunulHy  to  slumber,  lunstigy  soft, 
limber,  E.  dial,  lingey. 
So  LolL— LilL     The  fact  that  the 
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letter  /  is  the  consonant  naturally  sounded 
with  the  protruded  tongue  produces  Swiss 
laHcn,  £.  loll  or  lillj  to  till  out  the  tongue 
as  a  dog  that  is  weary. — Fl  Bav.  laUen^ 
to  speak  thick,  as  one  with  too  large  a 
tongue,  and  (speaking  contemptuously)  to 
talk,  reminding  us  of  Gr.  XaXcti^,  to  talk. 
Bav.  lallen^  lulUn^  to  suck  as  an  infant ; 
Du.  leUen^  to  sucl^  to  tattle,  chatter ; 
lelle,  lelUkiHy  the  tij>  of  the  tongue,  or 
any  similar  object,  nipple,  uvula,  lap  of 
the  ear ;  Swiss  /a//i,  Bav,  leller,  the 
tongue  ;  Dan.  lalle^  to  prattle ;  Fin.  Idl- 
Idtt&dy  to  speak  thidc,  mutter,  tatde. 

Then  from  the  imperfect  speech  of  in- 
fancy, Bav.  geUUl,  childish  play,  sport, 
lovers'  toying ;  PoL  lata,  a  baby  ;  UUka^ 
a  doll ;  £.  loH^  to  dandle,  fondle. 

He  lolUd  her  in  his  anus. 

He  lulled  her  on  his  breast. — Hal. 

Du.  lollen,  to  coddle  oneself,  warm  one* 
self  over  the  coals. 

The  same  transfer  from  imperfect 
speech  to  imperfect  action,  which  we  have 
seen  m  fumble  and  ^lyi^/^  gives  GS.lall^ 
the  first  imperfect  walk  of  a  child ;  lalla^ 
to  toddle  ;  lalliy  a  toddling  infant ;  lolla^ 
to  move  or  act  slowly  ;  loll,  lolla,  sloth  ; 
E.  loll,  to  lounge,  give  way  to  sloth ;  Du. 
lollebanckcy  a  couch,  lounging  bench ; 
Swiss  IShli  (maulaffe),  a  booby,  soft  per- 
son ;  lolen,  umelbhlen,  to  lounge  about ; 
Mod.Gr.  XiAdc,  silly,  foolish ;  Fin.  lolli^ 
lelli,  a  lazybones,  slothful,  effeminate 
person ;  IcUlatella,  lollittella,  to  lead  a 
loose  or  slothful  life  ;  OK.  loll,  lollt,  sloth. 

Lollard.  The  meaning  of  Uie  word,  as 
appears  from  the  last  article,  is  simply  a 
sluggard.  But  in  OE.  to  lollvms  specially 
appUed  to  the  idle  life  of  persons  wander- 
ing about  and  living  at  other  men's  cost 

For  an  hydel  man  thou  semest — 
Other  a  i^ulle  tyme, 
Other  beggest  thy  lyve 
Aboute  ate  menne  hatches» 
Other  fattest  upon  Fridays 
Other  feste  days  in  churches  ; 
The  whicfae  is  tolUnau  life. 

P.  P.  p.  SI4,  Wright's  ed. 
For  all  that  han  here  hele 
And  here  eyen  syghte, 
And  Ivmes  to  laboiye  with, 
And  lolUrti  lyf  usen, 
Lyven  ayens  Codes  lawe 
And  love  of  holy  churcfae.— p.  527. 

In  this  sense  the  term  was  applied  to 
the  devotees  mentioned  under  Bigot,  who 
in  the  13th  and  14th  centuries  went  about 
preaching  reformation  of  life,  and  excited 
the  indignation  of  the  church  bv  not  join* 
ing  ^e  regular  orders.  ^Eodero  anno 
(1309)  quidam  hypocritae  gyrovagi,  qui 
LoUaxdi  sive  Deum-laudantes  voc^ibajitiu'y 
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per  Hannoniam  et  Brabantiam  quasdam 
mulieres  nobiles  deceperunt' — Hocsemius 
in  Due.  Afterwards  the  term  was  appro- 
priated to  the  followers  of  Wicliff  in  Eng- 
und.  Loiiaerd,  LollebroeeUr,  Alexianus 
monachus,  Waldensis. — Kil. 

Among  other  opprobrious  names  given 
to  the  same  class  of  devotees,  they  were 
also  called  Beghards,  Mid.Lat  Begardi^ 
Bigardi^  a  term  signifying  one  who  car- 
ries a  bag,  identical  with  E.  beggar. 

For  they  bereth  no  bagges 
Ne  non  hotels  under  clokes, 
Whiche  is  LoUerene  lyfe. — P.  P. 

liOllipopB.     It  has  been  shown  under 

Loll  that  the  sound  made  by  speaking 

with  the  protruded  tongue  is  represented 

by  the  syllables  lal^  Ul^  hi,  whence  Bav. 

lalUn,  to  suck,  iulUn,  to  suck  the  tongue, 

thumb,  &c. ;  leller,  the  tongue.     To  lull, 

to  suck. 

My  lytylle  childe  lyth  alle  lame 
That  lullyd  on  my  pappys. 
Slaughter  of  the  Innocents,  Coventry  Myst.  182. 

The  latter  part  of  the  word  is  IroTapapa, 
the  infantine  expression  for  eating,  as 
mama  for  drink.  Papa  is  used  by  chil- 
dren in  the  Tirol  to  signify  a  desire  for 
eating,  and  hence  they  apply  the  term 
pappe,  pappele,  to  anything  nice  to  eat ; 
sucker-pappele,  P1.D.  zucker-popp^  sweet- 
ies, lollipops. — D.  M.,  iv.  De  pipemit 
un  de  appel,  de  siben  semmeipoppen  un 
de  ein  smckerpopp  :  the  gingerbread  and 
the  appel,  the  seven  cakes  and  one  sugar- 
plum.— Olle  Kamellen,  p.  4.  Sp.  repapi- 
iarse,  to  overload  one's  stomach  with 
dainties.  Pol  papinki,  dainties,  tidbits. 
Lollipops  would  thus  signify  sucking 
dainties. 

Lombar-lioiise.  A  pawnbroker's  shop. 
— B. 

They  had  put  all  the  little  plate  they  had  in 
the  Lumber,  which  is  pawning  it. — Life  of  Lady 
G.  Baillie  in  Trench. 

Du.  Lombaerdj  faenerator,  usurarius ; 
Lombaerde,  tabema  seu  mensa  usuraria. 
— KiL  Lombaerd^  lombert,  lommert, 
place  where  they  lend  money  on  pledge. 
— Halma.  From  the  trade  of  dealing  in 
money  commonly  followed  by  Lombards 
in  the  middle  ages,  whence  in  London, 
Lombard  Street,  the  street  occupied  by 
bankers. 

Lone. — ^Lonely.  From  alone,  G.  al- 
Uin,  all  one,  simply  one.    See  Alone. 

Lon^.— To  Linger.  Goth,  laggs,  on. 
langr,  Lat.  longus,  PoL  dlugi,  long. 
Probably  from  the  notion  of  Sackness, 
which  is  coincident  with  that  of  length 
in  many  cases,    Swiss  lugg^  luck^  loose, 
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slack ;  das  sell  lugget^  the  rope  slackens, 
i.  e.  when  it  is  longer  than  is  necessary  to 
reach  to  the  point  required.  SiUngent 
iro  unriht  also  sell,  they  stretch  out  their 
wickedness  a$  a  rope. — Notker.  Si$U 
kelengity  relaxantur— Kero ;  Gilengit  wer- 
dent,  prolongabuntur. — Graff.  A  slug  is 
one  who  drags  on  without  exertion,  is 
slack  or  slow  in  action,  is  long  about  his 
work.  To  lag  behind  (w.  llag,  slack, 
sluegish,  Gael,  lag,  faint)  is  to  finger,  to 
be  long  in  coming  up. 

The  representatives  of  Lat.  languen 
(from  the  root  lag,  slack,  faint)  are  occa- 
sionally synonymous,  or  are  perhaps  con- 
founded with  verbs  formed  m>m  Uie  adj. 
long,  Fr.  languir,  to  droop,  faint,  hang 
the  head,  also  to  linger,  idle  it,  be  lither. 
— Cot.  Languir  dans  une  prison,  to 
linger  in  prison.  Donnez  lui  cela,  ne  le 
faites  pas  languir.  Languedoc  langki, 
to  be  ennuied,  to  find  it  long,  also,  as  G. 
verlangen,  to  long  for.  Langkisse  de 
vous  veire,  I  long  to  see  you. 

Loo£  The  windward  side  of  a  ship. 
To  loo/ot  luff,  to  turn  the  ship  towards 
the  wind,  and,  as  a  ship  to  windward  of 
another  has  the  power  of  escaping  it,  if  an 
eoually  good  sailor,  aloof,  on  loof,  is  out 
of  reach. 

It  is  not  easy  to  make  out  exacdy  what 
part  of  the  ship  the  loof  originally  was. 
Du.  loefi^  a  rullock  or  oar-pin,  scalmus, 
but  the  loof  was  a  timber  of  considerable 
size,  by  which  the  course  of  the  ship  was 
directed ;  it  would  seem  to  be  the  buge 
oar  used  by  way  of  a  rudder,  or  perhaps 
the  tiller. 

Weder  stod  on  wille, 
Wind  mid  than  beste, 
Heo  rihten  heore  louts. 
And  up  drogen  seiles, 
Lithen  over  ssestrem. 

The  weather  stood  at  will, 
The  wind  at  the  best, 
Th^  righted  their  loofi 
Ancl  up  drew  the  sails, 
Voyaged  over  sea  stream. 

Layamon  3,  242. 

'  Pai6  8  A.  pur  un  mast  de  rouge  sapin  de  cent 
pees  longe,  un  lofe,  une  veige  et  une  bowespret 
apertenant  k  dit  mast,  £6  tjs.  jd/  '  Ascendentes 
vero  naves  et  velificantes  perrexemnt  itaque  an- 
dacter  obliquando  dracenam,  quae  vulgariter 
dicitur  to/,  ac^  vellent  adire  Calesiam,  sed  Angli 
maris  periti — subito  cum  se  scivissent  ventiim 
exhausisse  (had  got  to  windward),  vtrsa  dractna 
ex  transversa  vento  sibi  jam  secundo  insecad 
sunt  hostes  alacriter.' — Nlatth.  I\uris  in  fiart. 
Cotton,  p.  108. 

Du.  loeuen,  deflectere  sive  dedinare  navi- 
gio,  cedere. — KiL 
To  Look.    Bav.  luegen^  Swiss  lugen, 
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to  look ;  lugij  a  spy-glass,  telescope  ; 
lugen,  eyes  ;  ON.  glugga^  to  spy,  look 
narrowly  after ;  gluggr^  window,  hole  ; 
Dan.  glughul^  peep-hole  ;  Wall,  loukiy  to 
look,  to  spy  ;  OFr.  louquer^  Fr.  ioucker^ 
to  look  askance,  to  squint ;  It.  allucciare^ 
to  fix  the  eves  on  a  thing  ;  Lang,  lucado^ 
Wall  loukite^  a  gleam  of  light ;  loukeroUy 
a  glance,  a  small  opening,  peep-hole. 
Loom.    An  utensil,  tool. 

The  tomes  that  I  labour  with 

And  Ijrfiode  deserve 

Is  Fatemostre  and  my  primere. — P.  P. 

Lome  or  instrument,  utensile ;  loome  of 
webbares  craft,  telarium. — Pr.  Pm.  Uten- 
siUa,  andluman, — AS.  Vocab.  in  Nat. 
Ant  Du.  alem^  alaem^  utensilia ;  werck- 
aUum^  tools.— KiL  Gael  lan^^  hand, 
handle. 

To  Loom.  To  show  a  faint  light,  to 
be  seen  dimly,  as  a  ship  at  a  distance  or 
m  a  mist  It  lutne^  light,  and  fig.  know- 
ledge, notice,  hint — ^Alt  Aver  lume^  to 
have  knowledge  of  a  thing.  PiedoL  lumi^ 
Vcnet.  lumare^  to  observe  attentively. 

The  word  may,  however,  have  come  to 
us  from  a  Northern  source.  ON.  hljdma^ 
Sw.  dial  hltummay  lumma^  lomma^  luma^ 
to  resound;  Ijumnty  lomm^  resonance, 
sound,  rumour  ;  lyrnt^  lomt^  hint,  rumour. 
Fd  m  lymt  om^  to  get  wind  of.  Thence 
a  glimpse  or  imperfect  sight  of  an  object. 
Se  en  lytnt^  to  ^et  a  glimpse,  on.  hljdmar^ 
it  is  rumoured. 

Loon.— liOWB.  A  lazv,  good-for-no- 
thin?  fellow.  Du.  loen^  homo  stupidus, 
insulsus. — KiL  Probably  from  the  notion 
of  inactivity  and  slowness,  as  most  of 
these  contemptuous  appellations ;  lungis^ 
looby y  Fr.  lambin^  G.  lummel^  &c.  Lim. 
lounge  loun^  Rouchi  lotiy  slow,  tedious. 
ODu.  lonUy  slow,  lazy. 

Loop.  Gael  lub^  bend,  bow,  noose, 
loop ;  lubachf  crooked ;  lublin,  a  curvea 
line ;  lubshruth^  a  winding  stream. 

I«oop-liole.  A  peep-hole  in  the  wall 
of  a  castle,  from  whence  to  shoot  in  safety 
at  the  enemy.  Lang,  loufi^  a  small  win- 
dow in  a  roofl 

lat  no  light  leopen  yn  at  lover  ne  at  hupe, — P.  P. 

Du.  lui&en,  to  peep,  to  lurk ;  ofi  sijne 
luipen  liggen^  to  lie  in  wait ;  gluipen^  to 
peep ;  gtuiper^  one  that  wears  his  hat 
deep  in  nts  face,  so  as  to  hide  his  eyes, 
one  that  acts  secretly.  De  deur  stoat  op 
eene  gluiSy  the  door  is  ajar.  N.  glupa^  to 
gape  ;  glaapa^  to  stare  ;  glop^  a  hole,  an 
opening;  gl'dyPa^  to  ^ape,  not  to  shut 
i^t ;  Dan.  giippe^  to  winx ;  Du.  glippen^ 
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to  slip  away.    Sw.  dial  gUpa^  to  gape, 
stand  open  ;  ^lip^  a  crack. 

Loop-hole  is  frequently  used  in  the 
sense  of  a  secret  means  of  escape,  as  G. 
schlupf-lochy  a  hiding-place,  hole  into  or 
through  which  one  may  slip,  a  loop-hole, 
evasion,  or  shift.  Du.  tergluip,  ter  sluip, 
secretly ;  sluipdeur^  a  secret  door,  figura- 
tively loop-hole,  evasion  ;  sluip-koeky  a 
lurking-place. 

Loose.  Slack.  Du.  los^  loose,  slack, 
free ;  Goth,  laus^  loose,  empty,  void,  of 
none  effect ;  laus  vairthan^  to  come  to 
nothing ;  laus  as  a  termination, — ^less  ; 
akranalauSy  fruitless  ;  andelaus^  endless ; 
//tiix^tf/Mrr,  empty-bellied,  fasting ;  lausa* 
vaurdsj  an  idle  tsdker  ;  lausjan^  to  loose, 
separate,  make  void. 

Loover.  A  loouer  or  tunnell  in  the 
roof  or  top  of  a  great  hall  to  avoid  smoke, 
fumarium,  spiramentum — Baret ;  louer  of 
a  hall,  escl^re. — Palsgr.  Vedetta,  a  lour 
or  high  lantern  on  the  top  of  a  house. — 
FL  Yorkshire  love^  lover,  a  chimney. — 
Craven  GL  on.  lidrif  the  opening  in  the 
roof  of  a  house  to  let  out  smoke,  a  win- 
dow ;  N.  Ijore,  air-hole  in  the  roof  to  let 
out  the  smoke  ;  Ijora,  to  clear  up  ;  Ijor, 
opening  among  clouds ;  gltra,  to  peep,  to 
show  light  through;  gTira,  a  streak  of 
light,  crack  in  a  wall.  P1.D.  glureUy 
luren,  to  peep,  to  lour.  See  To  Lour. 
The  accented  d  and  it,  of  the  ON.  are  in 
other  cases  represented  in  E.  by  the  aid 
of  a  v;  ON.  frdy  Yorkshire  frav,  ft-om  ; 
ON.  diira^  e.  dover^  to  slumber;  ON.  li^n^ 
E.  levin,  lightning. 

Lop.  Lop-eared,  lap-,  topper-,  tave-y 
touch-,  slouch-eared— 'B^^itt,  having  hang- 
ing ears ;  top-sided,  having  one  side  hang- 
ing down.  Fin.  loppa,  lotto,  anything 
hanging  or  dangling ;  loppa-korwa,  a 
hanging  ear ;  toppa-huuti,  a  hanging  lip ; 
ON.  tapa,  stapa,  to  flag,  hang  loose ; 
stapeyrdr,  N.  tap-byrt,  tav-byrt,  lop-eared. 

The  origin  is  the  sound  made  by  soft 
or  loose  things  flapping  or  falling.  Du. 
stobberen,  slodderen,  G.  schtottem,  Esthon. 
toddisema,  to  hang  loose  and  slack  ;  Du. 
todderen.  Swab,  tottern,  to  lie  loosely 
stretched,  to  lounge ;  loppem,  Swiss  lot-- 
tern,  to  shake  alx>ut,  not  to  hold  fast 
See  Lob. 

The  form  touch-eared  may  be  com- 
pared with  Bav.  latschen,  lotschen,  to  go 
about  or  do  anything  slackly  and  lazily ; 
verlatscht,  tatschet  (of  things  that  ought 
to  be  fast  or  stiff),  slack,  soft,  clammy. 
Melting  snow  becomes  tatschet,  to  be 
compared  with  £.  slush,  sludge.  Dan. 
staskey  to  dabble,  paddle,  also  (of  clothes) 
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to  flap  about  one ;  BaV.  latsch^  a  wide 
mouth,  a  mouth  with  louch  or  hanging 
lips ;  ON.  loka^  to  trail,  hang  loose ;  ISkr^ 
anydiing  hang^g. 

»  To  Lop.  Lap  or  lop^  the  &ggot- 
wood  of  a  tree. — Mrs  B.  It  lappare^  to 
lap  or  lop  trees. — Fl.  Perhaps  to  be 
explained  from  Cotgrave's  'estagner,  to 
gueJd  trees,  to  lop  or  cut  off  their  branches/ 
reminding  us  of  PLD.  lubben^  E.  lib^  to 
geld. 

lioppered.  Coagulated,  of  milk  or 
blood.  OHG.  leberen,  gelebem,  to  co- 
agulate ;  Ubermere,  congealed  sea ;  ON. 
iSfraz^  to  clot ;  Dan.  dial  iubber,  any- 
thine  coagulated  or  gelatinous ;  Du« 
kloMer-siun,  clotted  or  curdled  cream. 

The  radical  image  is  the  flapping  of 
soft  and  wet  or  loose  things,  wnich  are 
commonly  expressed  by  the  same  term, 
as  in  Dan.  siaskej  to  dabble,  paddle,  to 
flap  as  loose  clodies ;  Du.  lobberen,  to 
wade  and  trample  in  the  mire  ;  lobberig, 
gelatinous  ;  Mag.  lobogni^  to  waver,  flut- 
ter ;  lobozni,  to  splash ;  Swab,  lopptm, 
to  be  shaky ;  lopperig,  loose ;  Wester- 
wald  lappem,  to  shake  to  and  fro,  wabble 
as  an  unsound  chair,  flap  as  loose  clothes ; 
Swiss  labbig,  ioPpig%  watery,  IdbbereU, 
watery  food  ;  BanfTsh.  labber,  to  make  a 
noise  with  a  liquid,  sup  a  liquid  hastily ; 
S.  slobbery,  wet,  sloppy;  Du.  slobberen, 
to  flap  as  loose  clothes,  related  to  E.  slab, 
thick,  as  Du.  lobberen  to  lobberig,  gela- 
tinous. 

Make  the  gruel  thick  and  jiiti^.— Macbeth. 

Ir.  slaib,  mud,  ooze.  'The  slob  embank- 
ment.'— Times,  Oct  lo,  1861. 

The  same  relation  holds  good  between 
Bav.  schlotUm,  to  dabble  in  wet,  to  flap 
as  loose  clothes,  and  schlotUr,  coagulated 
milk,  mudy  dirt ;  schloti,  mud,  dirt,  thaw- 
ing weather;  Swab,  sckludem,  to  slob- 
ber, spill,  slop;  geschluder,  slops,  dirty 
liquid 

It  must  be  observed  that  when  a  body 
is  of  a  mixed  consistency  between  solid 
and  litiuid,  it  will  be  considered  as  thick 
or  thin  according  to  the  extreme  with 
which  it  is  compared.  A  substance  must 
be  of  a  watery  consistence  in  which  we 
can  splash  and  dabble,  and  on  the  other 
hand  it  is  only  when  a  liquid  is  thickened 
and  becomes  gelatinous  tnat  it  is  capable 
of  retaining  a  tremulous  or  wabbling  mo- 
tion. Thus  words  of  the  same  immediate 
derivation  come  to  have  directly  opposite 
meaningrs,  as  Swiss  labbig,  and  £.  slab, 
above-mentioned. 

Iioquaoioos.    -loqu-.    -loou-.     Lat 
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loquor,  loculus   to  speak,  whence  Elo- 
quent, Obloquy.  Colloquy,  otc 

Lord.    AS.  nlafora,  on.  lavardr. 

Lore.    AS.  Idre,  teaching.    See  Learn. 

Lorimer.  Fr.  lorain,  is  formed  from 
loramsn,  a  derivative  of  Lat.  lorum,  a 
strap,  in  the  same  wayr  as  Fr.  airaiHy 
brass,  from  aramen,  a  similar  derivative 
of  as,  ans.  Hence  Fr.  loremier,  larmier, 
corresponding  to  Lat  loraminarius,  a 
maker  of  straps.  '  Quiconque  veut  estre 
larmiers  k  Paris,  cest  k  savtMr  faiscurs 
de  frains  et  de  lorains,  estre  le  peut 
franchement' — Livre  des  Mestiers,  p. 
222.  Champ,  lorain,  larein,  a  bridle, 
strap ;  hire,  a  strap ;  larimier,  larmier, 
a  saddler,  worker  in  harness  of  leather. 
Bret  ler,  skin,  leather  \  leren^  strap ;  Du. 
leder,  leer,  leather. 

To  Lose.  AS.  lesan,  Ooih,,JraUusan, 
G.  verlieren. 

Lot  .  Goth,  hlauts,  G.  lass^  ON.  hlutr^ 
lot ;  hluti,  portion ;  hluta,  to  cast  lots, 
obtain  by  lot. 

XiOtion.  Lat  lava,  lautum  or  latum, 
to  wash. 

Loud.  ON.  hljod,  sound ;  G.  iW, 
sound ;  and  as  an  adj.  loud. 

To  Lounge.    See  Loiter. 

*  To  Lour. — ^To  Loer.  To  lour  and 
leer  are  cognate  forms  descended  at  no 
distant  period  from  a  common  ancestor. 
The  raaical  image  is  shown  in  on.  hlara, 
hlera,  to  listen,  whence  we  pass  to  the 
notion  of  privily  observing,  peeping,  look- 
ing in  a  covert  way.  G.  lauem^  Da.  hirt, 
to  listen^  eavesdrop,  watch ;  PLD.  luren, 
to  watch  in  a  covert  manner,  to  wait  his 
opportunity,  to  keep  back  in  a  sly  way; 
luurhafHg,  of  a  sly  and  covert  nature ; 
/•  weer,  doubtful  or  suspicious  weather, 
weather  which  seems  to  harbour  ill  in- 
tentions. Luren,  gluren  (of  the  weather), 
to  lour,  to  look  with  covert  aspect,  to 
threaten  rain.  To  lour,  to  look  sour  or 
grim,  to  begin  to  be  overcast  with  clouds. 
— B. 

The  Du.  equivalent  laeren  shows  the 
passage  to  E.  ieer,  to  cast  a  cunning  or  a 
wis.tfin  look. — B.  Laeren,  to  peer,  peep, 
leer ;  specially  with  desire  to  possess  one- 
self of  something. — Bomhon.  N.  glira, 
to  peep,  wink,  half  close  the  eyes,  to  be 
open  so  that  one  can  see  through.  It  is 
mere  accident  that  lour  signifies  to  spy, 
with  covert  feelings  of  ill-will,  and  Mr 
with  those  of  desire. 

Louse,    w.  Lau,  G.  laus. 

Lout.  A  clownish,  unmannerly  fcDow. 
— B.  Du.  laete,  kloeU,  homo  agrestis, 
insulsus,  stolidus. — KiL     Perhaps  from 
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the  notion  of  a  lump  or  clod,  a  rude,  tin- 
shaped,  inactive  thing.  Milan.  loUa^  a 
clod;  Prov.  lot^  heavy,  indolent,  slow. 
'  Non  es  lotB  ni  coartz,'  he  is  not  sluggish 
nor  cowardly.    Lot^  mud,  dirt. 

To  Lout.  ON.  mta^  to  stoop ;  Sw.  luta^ 
to  stoop,  lean,  incline,  go  downwards, 
slope,  to  tUt  a  cask.  The  primary  mean- 
ing is  probably  like  that  ofglout^  to  look 
covertly,  look  from  beneatn  the  brows, 
and  so  to  hold  the  head  down*  v.gfytta^ 
to  peep ;  Dan.  dial,  lutte  (of  the  weather), 
to  lour,  look  threatening. 

LoTO.  Gb  Heden^  to  loves  Lat  HMy 
lubet^  it  pleases  i  libens  edere^  to  e^t  with 
a  good  appetite ;  UhidOy  luHdo^  pleasure, 
desire,  lust }  Boh.  lubiH^  libiti^  Wnnoatiy 
to  love,  to  have  pleasure  in  ;  libitise^  to 
be  pleased;  libost^  will,  pleasure;  liby^ 
sweet,  agreeable,  pleasant;  lib<iii.  to  kiss, 
to  taste ;  PoL  lubU^  lubowad^  to  have  an 
inclination  for,  to  relish,  to  like;  lufy^ 
lovely,  sweet,  delicious;  Serv.  lyubav^ 
love;  lyu^ti^  to  Idss;  Russ.  IMif,  to 
bve;  naliobovatsya,  to  have  pleasure  in ; 
iobzafy  to  kiss.  So  Fris.  tnuwlckjen^  to 
kiss,  also  to  have  pleasure  in,  (rommuwiie, 
the  mouth.  Sicilian  Hccari,  to  lick,  to 
flatter,  to  make  love ;  Uccatun\  a  lover ; 
iicckettUy  the  flavour  of  wine ;  licchiUddu^ 
taste,  savour. 

As  kissing  is  the  most  obvious  mani- 
festation of  love,  we  might  naturally  sup- 
pose that  the  word  was  derived  from 
these  Slavonic  words  signifying  kiss. 
But  it  is  more  probable  that  they  have 
both  a  common  origin  in  a  representa- 
tion of  the  sound  of  smacking  the  tongue 
and  lips,  which  gives  rise  td  the  Lat 
lamberey  labium^  E.  iapj  Z^,  Walach. 
limha^  the  tongue;  Estnon.  liMama^  to 
lick ;  Fr.  lippie^  a  good  morsel,  ^  snack; 
Bret  /i^,  to  lick ;  UpouHy  delicate,  tasty. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  Bohem. 
UbaH  is  both  to  kiss  and  to  taste,  exactly 
as  E.  smack  is  used  in  both  senses,  or  as 
NFris.  nuuke^  to  kiss,  compared  with 
Fin.  makia^  sweet,  well  tasted.  Now  the 
pleasure  of  taste  is  commonly  taken  as 
the  type  of  all  i^ification.  The  rude 
tribes  met  with  m  a  late  expedition  to- 
wards the  sources  of  the  Nile  expressed 
their  admiration  of  the  beads  shown  them 
by  rubbing  their  bellies. —  Petherick, 
Egypt  and  the  Nile,  448.  And  Burton 
shows  that  joy  and  affection  is  expressed 
in  the  same  way  on  the  W.  of  Africa. 
*  At  the  peroration  he  expressed  the  glad- 
ness of  tne  Alake  to  see  us  at  his  capital ; 
as  for  himself,  he  rubbed  his  bony  hands 
on  his  lean  stomach  to  show  the  yearning 
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of  his  own  proper  bowels  towkrds  Us.*—* 
Abeokutah  and  Camaroens,  i,  148. 

In  the  Tyrolese  dialect  schldk  (o. 
schlecken^  to  lick),  is  used  for  pleasure, 
enjoyment  Es  ist  mir  kei  schM^  it-  is 
no  pleasure  to  me;  er  ist  sum  rdchte 
schidk  cho^  he  is  come  at  the  right  mo- 
ment for  enjoyment,  at  a  show,  for  in- 
stance.—D.  M.  iii.  458.  The  Lat  delicux^ 
meaning  originally  appetising  food,  is 
figuratively  used  in  the  sense  of  darling* 
To  look  sweet  upon  one  is  to  look  wiUi 
loving  eyes.  Indeed,  it  is  probable  that 
the  act  of  kissing  is  a  symbol  expressive 
of  the  feelings  entertained  towards  the 
object  of  affection  by  the  figure  of  smack* 
ing  the  lips  over  a  aelicate  morsd.  Thus 
the  expression  of  devouring  with  kisses 
would  be  but  a  return  to  the  original 
image. 

On  the  foregoing  theory  Lat.  voluptas 
would  implv  the  representation  of  the 
smacking  of  the  palate,  by  a  root  vlup 
alongside  of  lud^  analogous  to  E.  flip^  or 
fillip^  for  a  smack  with  the  fingers,  or  to 
the  old  wlaPy  for  /a/.  It  vUuppare^  v<h 
luppare,  to  wrap. 

Low.  I.  ON.  lagTf  short,  low ;  Sw. 
ldf\  Du.  laag,  low. 

Xow.  2.  ON.  io£i^  Sw.  Idge^  Dan.  tue^ 
love^  AS.  lag^  lig^  flame ;  Gr.  fX^C  (f^oyc)) 
fXoy^Ci  flame ;  ^(vm,  Lat  fiagrare^  to 
name,  to  bum.  The  origin  is  seen  in 
X>y\,  flaggeren^  to  flap,  to  flutter,  from  the 
wavering  action  so  characteristic  of  flame. 
In  the  same  way,  from  Du.  flodderen^  to 
be  in  a  wavering  state,  lodderen  (properly 
to  hang  loose),  to  lounge,  Swiss  linUm^ 
to  flap  as  loose  clothes,  we  pass  to  G» 
lodem^  to  waver,  to  blaze.  So  also  from 
£•  ^ogger^  Magy.  logtU^  to  oscillate,  shake 
to  and  fro,  Dan.  logre^  to  wag,  we  are 
led  to  ON.  logiy  flame*  The  same  train 
of  thought  is  seen  in  Magy.  lobogni^  to 
waver,  flutter,  and  hb^  flame,  lobbanni^  to 
blaze,  flame. 

To  Low.  AS.  hlowan^  Du.  loeUn^  G. 
luien^  to  low.    Lith.  loti^  to  bark. 

LoyaL  Fr.  hyal^  OFr.  Uai^  from  Lat 
iegalis.    Z>r,  Ugis^  Fr.  loi^  law. 

LoEenge.  Fr.  lozange.  a  little  square 
cake  of  preserved  herbs,  sc,  also  a  quar- 
rel of  a  glass  window,  anything  of  that 
form. — Cot  From  Piedm.  Sp.  losa^ 
Lang.  laouzOf  a  slate,  flag,  flat  stone  for 
paving,  conmionly  set  comerwise,  in 
which  the  idea  of  a  lozenge  mainly  differs 
from  that  of  a  square.  Boh.  dloAice^  a 
tile ;  dlaiitif  to  pave. 

Lubber. — ^Luobard.  A  lumpish,  slug- 
gish, clumsy  fellow. — ^Worcester.      Da. 
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iubbet,  N.  lubberly  thick,  fat,  obese  ;  lubb, 
lubba^  one  who  is  thick  and  fat ;  Sw.  dial. 
lubbigy  thick  and  clumsy ;  lubber ^  a  thick, 
clumsy,  lazy  man  ;  lubba,  the  same  of  a 
woman.  Du.  lompschy  lumpish,  dull, 
lazy  ;  lomperty  a  coarse  fellow.    See  Lob. 

Lubricate.    Lat.  lubricus,  slippery. 

Lucid. — Lucifer.  Lat.  lux,  lucis,  light ; 
luceoy  to  shine.  Russ.  lutsch^  lutschh^  a 
ray ;  lutschinay  a  match  ;  Serv.  lutschy  a 
torch  ;  lutschay  a  ray  of  the  sun. 

Luck.  G.  glucky  Du.  luky  geluky  hap- 
piness, enjoyment,  prosperity,  fortune. 
The  appearance  of  composition  with  the 
particle  ge  in  Du.  geluk  is  probably  falla- 
cious, as  it  is  very  common  to  find  parallel 
forms  with  an  initial  /,  and  gl^  or  cl  re- 
spectively, as  Du.  gluyPen  and  luypen,  to 
spy,  E.  gloom  and  loom,  glowre  and  lour, 
glout  and  lout,  clump  and  lump,  clog  and 
logy  &c. 

The  origin  may  perhaps  be  found  in 
the  enjoyment  of  food  taken  as  the  pri- 
mary type  of  all  pleasure,  and  expressed 
by  the  syllables  gluky  glicky  licky  repre- 
senting tne  sound  of  smacking  the  tongue 
in  the  enjoyment  of  taste.  '  Comment 
trouves-tu  le  liquide  du  Pcre  L.  Parfait ; 
oui  parfait,  repondit  elle  en  faisant  claquer 
sa  langue  contre  son  palais.' — Montepin. 
w.  gwefus-gleCy  a  smack  with  the  lips ; 
Gr.  yXix^'fMi,  to  desire  earnestly,  properly, 
as  Lat  liguriOy  to  lick  the  chops  at ; 
yXvKvC)  sweet ;  G.  leckerbisseUy  delicacies. 
See  Like. 

Lucre.— Lucrative.  Lat  lucrum, 
gain,  profit. 

'Lucubration.  Lat.  lucubrare,  to  study 
or  work  by  lamplight ;  from  lux,  lucis, 
light     ' 

-lude.  -lua-.  Lat  ludOy  lusum,  to 
play,  sport,  mock ;  alludey  to  jest  at,  to 
allude  m  discourse  ;  deludOy  to  deceive. 

Ludicrous.  Lat  ludicer,  ludicris, 
connected  with  sport,  laughable,  from 
luduSy  play,  sport 

Luii:    See  Loof. 

♦  Lug. — ^To  Lug.  Lugy  the  ear  of  an 
animal,  the  ear  or  handle  of  a  pitcher, 
iron  pot,  or  the  like.  In  stave-made  ves- 
sels tne  end  of  the  stave  which  projects 
beyond  the  rest  and  serves  as  a  handle  is 
the  lug,  whence  probably  Sc.  leglen,  a 
milking  pail  with  such  a  handle.  The 
pot  lugs  are  the  perforated  ears  of  metal 
rising  above  the  brim  of  the  pot  and  re- 
ceiving the  ends  of  the  moveable  bow. 
The  meaning  of  Sw.  lugg  is  somewhat 
different,  the  forelock  or  hanging  hair  of 
the  forehead ;  Da.  dial,  lugget,  shaggy. 
Sw.  lugga,  like  E.  to  lug,  is  to  pull  by  the 
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hair  or  ears.    Lugga  nigon  i  skl^get,  to 

Eull  one  by  the  beard  ;  i  orat,  to  lug  one 
V  the  ear;  luggas,  to  pull  each  other 
about 

His  eaxs  were  laving  like  a  new-luggd  sow. 

BpHali 

It  is  not  easy  to  say  whether  the  verb  is 
derived  from  the  noun  or  the  converse. 
Certainly  the  meaning  of  the  E.  verb  is 
exactly  such  as  would  arise  from  the  me- 
taphor of  pulling  by  the  ear.  On  the 
other  hand  it  is  not  obvious  what  there  is 
in  common  between  the  ear  and  the  fore- 
lock except  as  affording  means  of  laying 
hold  of  an  animal  and  leading  him  along. 
In  the  latter  point  of  view  to  lug  may  be 
to  drag  along  like  a  rope  trailing  on  the 
ground.  Swiss  lugg,  loose,  slack ;  lug- 
getiy  to  be  slack  ;  das  sell  lugget,  E.  lug^ 
anything  slow  in  movement ;  luggardy  a 
sluggard;  lugsome,  heavy,  cuni^ous.— 
Hal. 

A  kind  of  weight  hangs  heavy  at  my  heart. 
My  flagging  soul  flies  under  her  own  pitch 
Like  fowl  in  air  too  damp,  and  lugs  ^ong. 

Diyden  in  R. 

— drags  or  trails  along. 

Perhaps  lug  was  originally,  as  Nares 
explains  it,  the  hanging  portion  of  the 
ear,  then  the  ear  in  general  Coles  ren- 
ders it  in  Lat  auris  lobus,  auricula  in- 
fima. 

Lxdcewamt  PLD.  slukwarmy  luk- 
warm,  might  be  plausibly  explained  from 
slukefty  to  swallow,  swallowing  hot  But 
w.  llugy  partly,  half,  llugniwym  (Spurrell), 
llug-oer  (Jones),  lukewarm  Uwym^  hot ; 
oery  cold),  must  be  explained  from  another 
quarter.  The  corresponding  forms  in  the 
other  Celtic  dialects  are  Manx  liehy  half, 
party,  side  {lieh-doaly  half-blind ;  liih-oor, 
half  an  hour) ;  GaeL  leas,  leath,  lethy  half, 
partly,  by  {letk'shuilly  one  eye;  Utk" 
ruadhy  reddish ;  leth^nmy  Uas-ainmy 
nickname ;  leas-athairy  step-father),  Bret 
lezy  haunch,  extremity,  border,  and  as  a 
preposition,  near,  by  the  side  of ;  lestady 
step-father,  by-father. 

The  sensible  image  is  preserved  in 
Bret  leZy  Manx  Husky  the  haunch,  hip, 
whence  OFr.  delezy  hard  by,  by  the  side 
of.  N.  lidy  side,  edge ;  paa  den  eine  UOy 
on  the  one  side.  The  signification  of 
half  comes  from  our  bodies  beinff  alike 
on  the  two  sides,  and  the  Gael.  lethv&  ap- 
plied to  a  single  one  of  any  of  the  mem- 
bers of  which  we  have  a  pair.  The  Ir. 
leath  is  used  with  the  points  of  the  com- 
pass as  E.  side;  leatk-theasy  on  the  south 
side,  southwards.  From  the  notion  of 
what  is  on  the  side  of,  we  pass  to  that  of 
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addition,  excess,  superfluity.  The  E.  be- 
sides  has  the  sense  of  moreover,  in  addi- 
tion to,  and  on  this  principle  must  doubt- 
less be  explained  Ir.  leatha^  Gael  leas, 
gain,  profit ;  Ir.  Uatka-daigkim  {daiMm, 
to  give),  to  increase,  en&rge.  Tne  G. 
beinamey  a  byname,  is  identical  with  Fr. 
surmfm,  a  name  over  and  above,  or  sur- 
name. The  same  connection  of  ideas  is 
seen  in  Esthon.  Itggtf  near,  hard  by,  /»]f. 
Lap.  liJke,  additional,  excessive,  superflu- 
ous, which  we  can  hardly  avoid  identifying 
with  the  Celtic  elements  above  mentioned. 
Compare  Lap.  iiJ^e  namm,  Esthon.  /lif- 
nimmiy  a  nickname  or  surname,  with  the 
Celtic  forms,  and  Esthon.  liggi-U  {te, 
way),  with  Gael.  Utk-rody  a  by-path.  In 
Lap.  likai^  besides,  the  E.  translation  dis- 
tinctly shows  the  way  in  which  the  idea 
of  excess  has  arisen. 

To  LulL  N.  lulla^  to  sing  to  sleep  ; 
E.  lullaby^  the  song  used  for  tluit  purpose ; 
/«//,  repose,  quiet  The  origin  is  the  re- 
petition of  the  syllables  la  la  la  in  mo- 
notonous song.  G.  lallen^  to  sing  without 
words,  only  repeating  the  syllable  la, — 
Kfittn.  Scrv.  lyu,  fyu^  cry  to  a  child 
while  rocking  it ;  fyu-fyatiy  to  rock ; 
Russ.  ulioliokafy  to  set  a  child  asleep  by 
rocldng  and  singing ;  liolka^  a  cradle, 
Esthon.  laulma^  to  sing,  lauly  a  song. 

From  the  repetition  of  na  instead  of  //i, 
arise  Mod.Gr.  vavay  lullaby,  and  in  Fr. 
nursery  language,  faire  nono,  to  sleep. 
It  nanna,  a  word  that  nurses  use  to  still 
their  children,  as  lullaby ;  nannare^  to 
lullaby,  sing,  rock  or  dandle  children 
asleep ;  ninnare,  ninnellare^  to  rock,  sing, 
lull 

Lumbago. — ^Lumbar.  Lat.  lumbus^ 
loin.  The  radical  meaning  of  the  word 
is  probably  the  soft  boneless  part,  as  O. 
Hfeiche,  the  flank,  from  weich^  soft  Swab. 
lumpf^  soft,  spongy ;  Hesse,  lumm^  slack, 
loose,  flabby  ;  lumbe^  the  flank  or  loins. 

To  Lumber.  To  rumble,  to  move 
heavily  with  noise  and  disturbance.  Sw. 
dial  Ijumnuiy  lumma^  lommaj  lumra, 
Icmra,  to  resound.  '  I  lumber,  I  make  a 
noise  above  one's  head  :  le  fais  bruit. 
You  iumbred  so  above  my  head  I  could 
not  slepe  for  you.' — Palsgr.  Hence  lum- 
ber, old  furniture,  thrown  with  noise  and 
disregard.  So  from  G.  poltem,  to  racket, 
make  a  noist^  polter-kammer,  a  lumber- 
room;  PLD.^//^,  racket,  lumber.  Du. 
rommeleHj  to  rumble  (I  romble,  I  make 
noise  in  a  house  with  lemevyng  of  heavy 
tbynges — Palsgr.) ;  alles  door  elkander 
rommelen,  to  turn  things  topsyturvy; 
rommelpot^  rommelso^  higgledy-piggledy ; 
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rommeling,  G.  gerumpel,  old  furniture, 
lumber.  Dan.  skramle,  to  rumble ; 
skramleri,  lumber,  trumpery. 

The  foregoing  analogies  speak  so  deci^ 
sively  in  favour  of  the  derivation  from  the 
noise  made  by  throwing  things  together 
in  a  disorderly  way,  that  there  is  no  occa- 
sion to  aigue  against  the  fanciful  deriva- 
tion from  the  obsolete  lumbar,  a  pawn- 
broker's (Lombard's)  shop,  where  the 
goods  are  never  exposed  to  the  public  eye, 
and  are  moreover  necessarily  kept  in  the 
most  perfect  order. 

2.  10  lumber,  in  the  sense  of  encum- 
bering the  decks  of  a  ship,  seems  to  be 
distinct  from  the  foregoing.  ODu.  lum- 
mer,  lemmer,  impedimentum,  molestia — 
KiL  ;  Dan.  belemre,  Du.  beUmmem,  to 
encumber,  impede,  lumber ;  belemmerung 
der  spraak,  impediment  of  speech. — HaT* 
ma*  This  sense  seems  to  arise  in  aitalo- 
gy  with  Sc.  logger,  to  bemire,  and  thence 
to  encumber.  Du.  lobberen,  to  wade  or 
trample  in  the  wet ;  Da.  dial,  lummer, 
anything  semifluid,  as  gruel  or  mud* 
Veien  staaer  i  et  lummer,  the  road  is  all 
mud.  Lumre  en  vceg,  to  daub  a  wall 
with  clay  and  water. 

3.  Lumber,  sawn  or  split  timber.  See 
Limber. 

Luminary. — Luminous.  Lat  lumen, 
a  clear  light,  conmionly  explained  as  if 
for  lucmen,  from  the  root  luc  of  lux,  luds^ 
&c. 

Lump.  Corresponding  to  clump,  as 
log  to  clog,  N.  lump,  a  block,  thick 
piece;  ON.  klumbr,  klumpr,  Dan.  klump, 
a  lump ;  Du.  lompe,  a  rag,  tatter,  piece, 
lump;  lompen,  to  strike,  to  use  one 
roughly.  E.  lun^  also  represents  the 
sound  of  a  blow. 

And  the  flail  might  lump  away.— Clare. 

In  Du.  lompe,  G.  lumpen,  a  tatter,  it 
seems  to  represent  the  dangling,  flapping 
movement  of  a  tatter,  and  thence  to  be 
extended  to  a  separate  portion  of  any- 
thing. Bav.  lampen,  to  dangle;  lamp- 
ende  ohren,  lop-ears,  flapping  ears ;  lamp* 
et,  torn,  broken,  loose.  So  N.  lape,  to 
dangle;  lappe,  a  little  piece;  lopp,  a  flock 
of  wool,  hay,  &c.,  or  of  sheep ;  Fr.  loppe, 
lopin,  a  gobbet,  lump,  morsel,  a  lock  of 
wooL 

Lunar.  —  Lunatic.  Lat  luna,  the 
moon;  lunaris,  lunaticus,  one  affected 
by  the  changes  of  the  moon,  mad. 

Lunoh.— luncheon.  A  lump  of  some- 
thing eatable.  Oosdy  related  to  lump, 
being  formed  from  the  flapping  sound  of 
a  dangling  thing  represented  by  a  final  k 
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instead  of  p,  Bav.  lugk^  luck^  loose ; 
Picard.  loque^  a  rag  \  Fr.  loquety  tlie  latch 
of  a  door  (from  rattling  up  and  down), 
locheTy  to  joggle,  make  a  noise  as  a  thing 
that  is  loose ;  Champ,  lochon^  a  hunch  of 
bread,  of  which  luncheon  is  the  nasalised 
form,  as  lump  of  Fr.  loppe^  above  men* 
tioned.  Lunch  also,  as  lump^  was  form- 
erly used  for  the  sound  of  a  blow.  Dunche 
or  lunche^  sonitus,  strepitus ;  dunchmge 
or  lunchinge^  tuncio,  percussio. — Pr.  Pm. 
It  is  in  this  sense  that  it  is  the  source  of 
the  nearly  obsolete  lungeous^  rough  in 
play,  violent 

liune. — To  Ziunge.    See  Laniard. 

Lun^.  ON.  lungay  G:lungey  Du.  longhe^ 
loose  J  lichte.  As  the  two  last  of  these 
names  are  from  the  light  spongv  texture 
of  the  organ  (Du.  loos^  empty),  the  origin 
of  lung  is  seen  in  Bav.  luck^  lugk,  lung, 
loose.  Aichenholi  ist  gedigen  und  hart, 
tannenholz  lung  und  weich^  oak  wood  is 
solid  and  hard,  fir  wood  loose  and  soft. 
Sint  kelengity  relaxantur. — Kero.  Lith. 
lengwas^  light 

£ixngis.  A  lazy  dreaming  fellow,  a 
slow-back. — B.  Fr.  longis,  a  dreaming 
lusk,  tall  and  dull  slangam. — Cot  Rouclu 
longiner,  to  do  everything  slowly.  Piedm. 
longh  (of  persons),  slow,  lazy,  irresolute. 
Not  so  much  from  long  in  the  sense  of 
taking  much  time  as  from  the  original 
notion  of  slack,  inactive. 

liupine.  Lat  lupinuSy  It  lupine,  a 
kind  of  pulse,  as  if  from  lupus,  translated 
in  Venet  fava  l&vina,  G.  wolfs  bohne, 
wolfs  beans.  But  possibly  the  word  may 
really  have  come  from  a  Slavonic  source. 
PoL  lupina,  shell,  cod,  husk$  lupU,  to 
flay  or  strip.  Mo4.Gr.  Xo«|3i,  the  pod  or 
husk  of  a  bean. 

Lurch.  I.  To  be  left  in  the  lurch.  A 
metaphor  from  the  gaming-table.  It 
lurcio,  Fr.  Iourche,0urche,  G,lurg,  lurtsck, 
a  game  at  tables ;  also  a  term  used  when 
one  party  gains  every  point  before  the 
other  makes  one.  It  marcio,  a  lurch  or 
slam,  a  maiden  set  at  any  game. — FL 
*A  person  who  is  lurtz  at  tables  pays 
double.* — Hans  Sachs  in  Schmeller.  Fr. 
lourche,  a  lurch  in  game;  il  demeura 
lourche,  he  was  left  in  the  lurch. — Cot 

•  To  Lurch. — To  Lurk.  These  are 
originally  variations  in  pronunciation 
only,  differing  from  each  otner  as  church 
and  kirk. 

The  train  of  thought  may  be  traced 
through  two  parallel  series  of  forms 
having  a  terxmnal  s  and  r  respectivdy, 
and  signifying  listen,  watch,  observe  se- 
cretly, lie  in  wait^  lie  hid,  seek  to  entrap, 
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take  privily.  With  a  terminal  s,  OHG. 
hlosen,  losen,  Swiss  losen,  to  listen.  Then 
with  a  terminal  k  (as  in  E.  smirk  com* 
pared  with  Bav.  smieren,  to  smile),  0HG» 
losgen,  losken,  to  listen  (zu  ze  imo  los* 
kende,  attentos.  —  Graff.),  to  lie  hid ; 
OFlem.  luyschen  observare,  insidiari,  la- 
tere, latitare. — KiL  G.  lauschen^  to  li^en, 
lie  listening,  lie  in  wait,  look  out  secretly, 
peep ;  Sw.  dial  luska,  to  eavesdrop, 
privily  listen ;  K.  luska,  Da.  luske,  to 
watch  an  opportunity,  lurk,  skulk.  With 
a  fiiud  t  instead  of  k,  ON.  hlusta,  to  listen^ 
corresponding  with  MHG.  Iwfcm,  to  lie  in 
wait  tor,  to  lie  hid  ;  luser,  lusener^  a 
listener,  eavesdropper,  watcher;  hasen*' 
luzer,  hasenluster,  one  who  snares  hares  ; 
erluzen,  to  entrap,  get  by  lying  in  wait  for. 

In  the  series  wiSi  a  fii^  r,  ON.  hlora^ 
klera,  to  listen ;  standa  d  hleri,  as  Da. 
staa  paa  lur,  G,  au/  der  lauer  sein^  to 
hearken  wivily,  to  he  upon  the  lurch. — 
KUttn.  Da.  lurg,  to  hsten,  eavesdrc^, 
lurk,  lie  in  wait ;  G.  lauem,  to  Ue  in  wait, 
lurk,  watch,  lie  upon  the  lurch  or  upon 
the  catch.  An  der  thir  latsem,  to  listen 
at  the  door.  Die  katxe  lauert  auf  die 
maus,  lies  upon  the  catch  for  the  mouse. 
Then  with  the  addition  of  a  formative  h, 
as  in  £.  scuJk  from  Du.  schuilen,  to  seek 
shelter,  in  Fris.  smillen,  smilleken  {Chxt- 
zen),  smilke  (Junge),  to  smile,  or  in  G. 
lauer,  lurke,  lorke,  weak  wine,  swipes,  we 
pass  to  NFris.  lorkin,  to  listen,  and  E. 
lurk,  properly  to  listen,  watch,  then  to 
he  watching,  lie  hid.  Compare  Da.  diaL 
der  er  lurk  i  veirei,  when  the  weather 
although  fine  shows  signs  of  change,  it 
lours,  looks  suspicious,  with  PLD.  luur- 
haJH^  v/eer,  suspicious  weather. 

Badey  explains  lurch,  to  steal  or  pilfer, 
to  lie  hid ;  lurcher,  one  who  lies  upon 
the  lurch  or  upon  the  catch,  as  G.  auf  der 
lauer,  auf  der  lausche  seim.  In  the  sense 
of  filch  it  corresponds  to  G  erlauschen,  to 
obtain  by  lurking,  VlJ>.,luhsen,  privily 
to  wait  for,  also  to  possess  oneself  of  the 
property  of  another  in  a  secret  way. — 
DanneiL  Lurch  is  to  be  understood  in  the 
sense  of  taking  privily  awav,  in  the  pas- 
sage of  Bacon,  where  it  is  OKen  eayUinrd, 
to  devour.  'Too  near  [to  great  cities] 
lurcheth  all  provisions  and  msdceth  every- 
thing dear,' — filches  them  away. 

The  lurchline  is  the  line  which  the 
fowler  lying  on  the  lurch  for  birds  holds 
in  his  hand,  and  by  which  he  polls  over 
the  net  upon  the  birds  \  to  be  compared 
with  G.  ihuschgam,  a  net  used  in  catch- 
ing hares  or  foxes. 

Lure.     G.  luder^  a  rarcass,  cairion» 
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bait  for  wild  animals.  It.  ludro,  Fr. 
Uurrey  a  falconer's  lure,  a  bait.  Hence 
O.  ludemy  ludern,  E.  allure^  to  entice. 

As  the  stink  of  carrion  is  its  chief  cha- 
racteristic, the  origin  may  be  Bret,  lous^ 
louUoury  dirty,  disgusting,  properly  stink- 
ing, whence  louz^  a  badger. 

Lurid.    Lat  luridus^  of  a  livid  colour. 

*  Lnaoioiu.  Fresh  or  lussyouse  as 
meate  is  that  is  not  well  seasoned  or  that 
hath  an  unpleasant  swetnesse  in  it,  fade. 
—  Pak^.  The  suggestion  of  Hickes 
that  the  word  is  a  corruption  of  delicious 
has  been  treated  as  absurd,  but  the  ab- 
sence of  any  foreign  analogue  makes  us 
look  to  an  English  origin,  and  it  is  cer* 
tain  ikaX  the  fust  step  in  the  corruption 
^delicious  was  taken  in  the  curtailment 
of  the  dEf. 

Mete  and  dnnk  ynughe  they  hade 
With  licious  drinke  and  dere. 

Sir  Amadas,  zxvii.  p.  38. 

Moreover  luscious  was  used  in  the  sense 
of  delicious.  Frigalleries,  dainties,  lick- 
erish morsels,  luscious  acates.  —  Cot 
The  same  change  of  meaning  from  sweet- 
ness to  excess  of  sweetness  is  seen  in  Du. 
smeis  (from  snutsetiy  to  smack  the  chops), 
which  is  rendered  by  BomhofT  delicious, 
delicate,  and  by  KiL  praedulcis,  mulseus, 
insulsus,  et  nauseam  provocans  nimii 
dulcedine. 

Look.  A  slug,  or  slothful  fellow. — B. 
The  idea  of  listening,  watching,  waiting 
on,  leads  to  the  sense  of  suspension  of 
action,  sluggishness  or  toipor.  Thus  we 
have  Sw.  £ra,  to  lurk  or  he  in  wait,  also 
to  take  a  nap,  to  doze ;  on.  lura^  to  be 
sluggish,  to  doze  (Haldorsen)  ;  PLD. 
luren^  to  be  slow  and  listless.  Again,  G. 
lauschen^  OHG.  losgen^  losken^  to  listen, 
lie  in  wait ;  im  bette  lauscheUy  to  slug  it 
abed.  —  Kiittn.  Bav.  lauschen^  to  act 
lazily,  to  loiter.  Dan.  luske^  to  skulk 
about ;  Fin.  luoska^  a  sloven,  slut  See 
Lurk. 

Lost. — ^Liuty.  Goth,  lustus^  will,  de^ 
sire.    See  List.    Lusiy^  Dan.  lystig^  & 
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lustigy  merry,  jovial ;  Wall  lustih^  quick, 
lively  ;  It  lesto^  agile. 

Lustre. — niuatrate.  It  lustro,  lust- 
ror€y  Fr.  lustre,  Dil  luister,  luster,  gloss, 
glister,  splendour.  It.  lustrare,  Fr.  lust- 
rer,  to  give  a  lustre  or  gloss  to ;  Du. 
luisteretty  lusteren,  to  glitter,  glister,  shine. 
Lat.  illustris,  clear,  bright,  conspicuous. 
The  word  seems  radicaSy  identical  with 
"E^  glister^  glisteuy  to  sparkle,  shine,  Bav. 
glast^  splendour  ;  PLD.  glustem^  to  look 
at  with  sparkling  eyes,  from  the  last  of 
which  we  pass  to  Lat  lustroy  Fr.  lustrer^ 
to  survey.  Sol  cuncta  su4  luce  lustrat^ 
surveys,  brightens  and  irradiates. 

Lute.  I.  The  stringed  instrument, 
Arab,  el  ud. 

2.  A  paste  of  clay  to  stop  the  necks  of 
retorts.    Lat.  lutum^  mud. 

-lute.  -luv-.  -lu-.  IjaX.  luOf  lutum^ 
lavo^  lautum  and  lotum^  Gr.  Xoivw,  to 
wash  ;  diluo^  to  wash  off.  Hence  lotion^ 
a  washing ;  to  dilute,  to  pour  in  water  ; 
diluenty  washy ;  diluvium^  a  washing 
away,  an  abundance  of  water,  deluge. 

Lute«8tri2ifi^.  A  kind  of  shining  silk, 
corrupted  from  Piedm.  lustriMo^  a  name 
given  on  account  of  its  lustre. 

Luxury.  Lat  luxusy  loose,  slack^  out 
of  joint,  whence  luxus^  luxuria^  a  giving 
loose  to  enjoyment,  dissoluteness,  excess, 
profuseness. 

Lyceum.  Gr.  A^cuoy,  the  name  of  a 
public  Institute  at  Athens. 

Lye.  Lat  /ur,  lixivium^  O.  lauge^  an 
infusion  of  the  salts  of  ashes  to  soak  linen 
in.  Esthon.  liggOy  a  soaking ;  liggoma^ 
to  set  to  soak  ;  ligge^  wet,  bo^gy ;  Fin. 
likoaftj  lijota^  to  sosuc  (as  flax)  m  water ; 
likoy  place  where  soaking  is  done  ;  Lap. 
liggty  mud ;  Boh.  lauhy  luhy  lye ;  Imv 
(plur.),  boggy  places  ;  Russ.  luja  (Fr.7;, 
a  pit,  bog,  marsh ;  Serv.  lujati^  to  soak 
in  lye ;  Bav.  liihen^  to  rinse  linen.  Luh- 
hen^  lucre,  luhit^  lotus,  lavatus.-^GL  in 
Schm. 

Lyre. — ^LyrioaL  Gr.  Xv/m,  a  species 
of  stringed  musical  instrument,  Xvpic^, 
connected  with  the  same,  or  with  the 
poetry  sung  to  it 
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Kaoaroni  It  ntaccheroni^  macaroni, 
originally  lumps  of  paste  and  cheese 
saueezed  up  into  balls,  but  now  ribbons 
of  fine  paste  squeezed  dirpugh  orifices  of 
different  shapes. 

From  maccare,  to  bruise  or  crush, 
whence  also  maccatelle,  balls  of  mince- 
meat ;  maccay  beans  boiled  to  a  mash. 
From  macaroni  being  considered  the  pe- 
culiar dish  of  the  Italians,  the  name  seems 
to  have  been  given  to  the  dandies  or  fine 
gentlemen  of  the  last  century,  when  the 
accomplishment  of  the  Italian  tour  was 
the  distinction  of  the  young  man  of  fashion. 

The  meaning  of  Macaronic  poetry  is 
thus  explained  by  Merlinus  Coccaius,  who 
was  apparently  the  inventor  of  the  name. 
Ars  ilia  poetica  nuncupatur  Ars  maca- 
ronica,  a  macaronibus  derivata,  qui  ma- 
carones  sunt  quoddam  pulmentum,  ^rina, 
caseo,  butyro  compaginatum,  grossum, 
rude,  et  rusticanum.  Ideo  macaronica 
nil  nisi  grassedinem,  ruditatem  et  voca- 
bulazzos  debet  in  se  continere. — Preface  to 
the  Macaronics.  Fr.  macaronique,  a 
macaronick,  a  confused  heap  or  huddle 
of  many  separate  things. — Cot 

Mace.  It  mazza,  anv  kind  of  beetle, 
mallec,  or  club,  with  a  Icnob  or  head  at 
the  end,  a  Serjeant's  mace ;  maszo,  a 
bunch,  cluster,  packet ;  Fr.  masse,  a 
lump,  round  piece  of  anything,  a  club ; 
masse  cTeau,  herbe  d  masses,  reed-mace, 
typha. 

Macerate.  Lat.  macerare,  to  make  to 
waste  away,  to  soften  by  soaldng  ;  macer, 
lean,  wasted. 

Machine.  Lat.  mackina.  See  Me- 
chanic. 

Mackarel.  Fr.  maauereau.  It.  macca- 
rello,  from  the  dark  blotches  with  which 
the  fish  is  mariced  ;  It  macco,  a  mark  as 
of  a  bruise ;  maccola,  macchia,  a  spot, 
stain ;  Sp.  maca,  bruise  in  fruit,  spot, 
stain  ;  Venet.  macar.  It  ammaccare,  to 
bruise.  In  the  application  of  the  term  to 
a  pander  there  is  a  confusion  with  Du. 
maeckelaer,  a  broker,  matchmaker,  pro- 
perly one  skilled  in  pointing  out  the  blem- 
ishes of  the  goods  in  vmich  he  deals, 
from  maeckel,  a  spot  or  blemish.  See 
Broker. 

Mad.  To  mad,  to  rave,  wander,  be 
beside  oneself. 


Suffieeth  thee,  but  if  thy  wittes  mad. 

To  have  as  gret  agraoe  as'Noe  had.— Chauoer. 

Maddyn  or  dotyn,  desipere. — Pr.  Pm. 
The  origin  is  the  confused  incoherent 
talk  of  mad  people.  Swiss  madeln,  to 
mutter,  mdddeUn,  Bav.  maden,  scMmd- 
dem,  to  tattle,  chatter  ;  £.  to  maddU,  to 
rave,  be  delirious,  confused  in  intellect,  to 
lose  one's  way.  'As  soon  as  I  gat  to  t' 
moor  I  began  to  maddle.'  Maddlin,  a 
blockhead,  confused,  foolish  person.— 
Craven.  GL  Du.  malUn,  to  toy,  to  rave ; 
malen,  to  muse,  to  dote;  mal,  fooli^, 
silly,  mad.  A  similar  train  of  thought  is 
found  in  Swiss  mausen,  to  mutter,  speak 
unintelligibly ;  N.  masa,  to  tattle,  also  (as 
Du.  malen)  to  tease  -or  deave  some  one 
with  importunity;  masast,  to  doze,  to 
begin  to  dream  ;  £.  mazle,  to  wander  as 
if  stupefied — HaL  ;  mazzU,  to  trifle,  to  do 
a  thing  unskilfully;  maszlin,  trifling.— 
Craven.  Gl.    See  Maze. 

It.  motto,  foolish,  mad,  stands  alone  in 
the  Romance  languages. 

Madrigal.  It  madrigale,  madriak, 
mandriale,  Sp.  mandrioT,  mandrtgal,  a 
kind  of  irre;grular  lyric  poecn,  properly  a 
pastoral,  from  Lat.  mandra,  It  mtmdria^ 
a  fold,  herd. — Diez. 

To  Maflie.  To  stammer,  speak  im- 
perfectly, or  move  the  jaws  like  a  young 
child.  The  action  of  tiie  toothless  jaws 
of  infancy  or  age  is  represented  by  vari- 
ous combinations  of  tne  labial  articula- 
tions, ba,fa,  ma.  Du.  maffelen,  moffeUn, 
to  stammer,  to  move  the  jaws — KiL; 
Rouchi  moufeter,  to  move  the  lips ;  Bav. 
muffeln,  to  mumble,  chew  with  toothless 
jaws  ;  Rouchi  baflier,  to  slobber  ;  baJUtm, 
one  who  slobbers,  stammers,  talks  idly ; 
Swiss  baffeln,  maffeln,  to  chatter  on  in  a 
tedious  way ;  £.  faffle,  to  stammer,  to 
^fle ;  to  gamble  {OE^famelem),  to  stutter, 
murmur  inarticulately ;  OE.  babelen,  ma- 
me/en,  to  babble,  mutter. 

Mag^asine.  Sp.  magacen,  altnagacen, 
almacen.  It  magazzino,  Fr.  magasin, 
from  Arab.  al-makhzeH,  a  stor^ouse, 
from  the  root  khazana,  to  store,  to  keep. 
— Dozy. 

Maggot,  w.  magu,  to  breed  ;  magad, 
a  brood,  a  multitude ;  magiad,  a  breed- 
ing ;  magiaid,  magiod,  worms,  grubs. 
By  a  like  train  of  thought  IL  gergogiian. 


MAGIC 

to  purl,  spring,  or  bubble*  as  water,  and 
figuratively  to  breed  wormlets  or  weevils 
in  pulse  or  com  ;  whence  gorgoglio  (Lat. 
curculw)^  a  weevil  or  corn-maggot 

Magio.  Gr.  nayuAc ;  ii^yoQ,  a  magi- 
cian. 

Ibgiflterial.— Magistrate.  Lat  ma- 
gister^  a  master. 

Ka^-.  —  Xagsitude.  —  Magnify. 
Lat  magnusj  Gr.  /Uyac,  Sanscr.  maha^ 
great  Hence  Magnanimous  {animus^ 
mind),  great-mindea;  Magnificent  great 
doing,  &c 

Magnet.  Gr.  M^ytr^c,  Mayy^rif^  a 
dweller  in  Magnesia;  XiOoc  Mayv^rqc  or 
MoTinfraic,  Lat  magnes^  the  Magnesian 
stone  or  magnet^  from  having  first  been 
brought  from  that  country. 

Maid. — Maiden.  GoUi.  magus^  a  boy ; 
magatksy  a  maid,  young  girl ;  AS.  magUy 
ON.  mogTy  son,  OFris.  machj  child  ;  OHG. 
magad,  G.  magd^  maid^  maid  ;  OHG.  vtdgy 
wiachy  ON.  magTy  relation ;  Swiss  mags- 
chaft,  relationship,  afHnity;  Gael,  mac^ 
w.,  Bret  mab^  nu^^  son  ;  w.  magu^  Bret 
magay  to  breed. 

MaiL  I.  Chain  armour.  Fr.  mailUy 
It  maglia^  macckiay  the  mesh  of  a  net, 
loop,  ring,  from  Lat.  macula^  spot,  hole, 
mesh  of  a  net  E.  maily  speck  on  the 
feathers  of  a  bird. — B.  Perkrix  mailUe^ 
a  mailed,  menild,  or  spotted  partridge. — 
Cot  w.  magly  a  knot,  stitch  in  knitting, 
mesh,  snare. 

2.  A  portmanteau  or  trunk  to  travel 
with,  for  carrying  letters  and  other  things. 
— B.  Fr.  maUy  a  male  or  great  budget 
—Cot  Hence  mail,  in  the  modem  ac- 
ceptation, the  conveyance  of  the  public 
letters.  OHG.  malakay  It  mala^  Bret 
maiy  coffer,  trunk,  case  ;  Gael  mhla^  bag, 
purse,  husk,  shell ;  mMUid^  a  bag,  wallet, 
iMidget,  the  belly. 

To  Maim.    See  Mayhem. 

Main.  Chief,  principaL  Goth,  magan^ 
ON.  megay  to  be  able ;  megin^  strength,  the 
princiinl  part  of  a  thing  ;  megin-herinny 
the  main  army ;  nugin-landy  the  main 
land,  continent    Magn^  strength,  size. 

Munour. — ^Manner.  Mid.  Lat.  manu- 
opusy  the  rendering  of  Fr.  mancmvrey  was 
used  as  well  in  the  sense  of  actual  occu- 
pation as  of  an  object  in  the  occupation 
or  possession  of  any  one.  In  the  former 
sense  it  is  said  by  R.  de  Hengham  that  it 
is  a  disseisin  'cum  manuopus  alicujus 
impeditur,'  when  the  occupation  of  any 
one  is  hindered.  In  the  latter  sense  the 
term  was  specially  applied  to  goods  found 
in  the  possession  of  any  one  and  made 
the  subject  of  judicial  investigation.    '£t 
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quod  praedictus  Dux  haberet  qusecunque 
bona  et  catalla  vocata  manuofiera  capta 
et  capienda  cum  quicunque  person^ 
infra  terram  et  feodum  praedicta,  ac  per 
eandem  personam  coram  quocunque  ju- 
dicedeadvocata.' — ChartaRic.  II.  in  Due 
'  Probatores  cum  manuopere  capti,'  ap- 
provers taken  with  the  goods  m  their 
possession. — Fleta.  This  gave  rise  to 
the  E.  expression  of  being  taken  with  the 
mainoury  afterwards  corrupted  to  taken 
in  the  manner,  in  flagranti  delictu. 

'  Mainour^  alias  matwur^  in  a  lq;al  sense  de- 
notes the  thing  that  a  thief  taketh  or  stealeth* 
As  to  be  taken  with  the  maiMour  (PI.  Cor.  fot 
179)  is  to  be  taken  with  the  thing  stolen  alx>ut 
him  :  and  again  (fol.  104)  it  is  said  that  a  thief 
was  delivered  to  the  sheriff  together  with  the 
mainour* — Cowel  in  Naies.  '  Even  as  a  thiefe 
that  is  taken  with  the  maner  that  be  stealeth.' — 
Latimer,  ibid. 

See  Manure. 

Mainpernor. — Mainprise.  Mainper- 
nors were  sureties,  into  whose  hands  a 
person  chan^d  with  an  offence  was  given, 
to  answer  tor  his  appearance  when  re- 
quired. Mainprise,  a  committal  to  tiie 
care  of  such  sureties.  From  Fr.  mainy 
hand,  and  pemer,  prener,  prendre^  Lat. 
prehendere,  to  take. 

Mainawom.    See  Mean. 

To  Maintain.  Fr.  maintenir,  Lat 
manu  tenere,  to  hold  by  the  hand. 

Majesty. — Mi^or.  Lat.  majory  comp. 
of  magnusy  as  Gr.  ^f iCi#y,  of  f^iyac,  great 
Hence  majestaSy  greatness,  grandeur. 

Make.    See  Match. 

To  Make.  G.  macheny  Du.  mdecken^ 
maken* 

Mai-.    Lat  maluSy  bad,  ilL 

Malapert.  Over-bold  in  speech  or 
action,  saucy. 

Ne  malapert,  ne  renning  with  your  tong. 

Chaucer,  Court  of  Love. 

Locke  uses  maipertness.  In  modem  lan- 
guage cut  down  Xopert.  '  Perty  saucy  or 
hoxidy,  malapert.' — Palsgr. 

From  Fr.  apperty  ready,  nimble  in  that 
he  does — Cot ;  mal-apperty  ready  to  •a 
fault,  over-ready.  It  aperto,  open,  con- 
fident, or  bold. — FL 

He  sayde,  Come  I  to  the,  appertfoXt  (saucy  fool), 
I  salle  caste  the  in  the  pole. — Sir  Percival,  680. 

Male.  Fr.  masley  mdle,  from  Lat  mas^ 
cuius. 

Malice. — ^Malign.— Malignant.  Lat 
malitiay  malignus,  from  mains  evil, 
wicked, 

Malkin.  A  clout  to  clean  an  oven. 
From  Mally  Molly  the  kitchen  wench,  on 
a  principle  similar  to  that  which  gives 
the  name  of  Jack  to  an  implement  used 
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for  any  familiar  office ;  boot-jack,  roast- 
ing-jack. 

The  kitchen  malkin  pins 
Her  richest  lockiam  'bout  her  reechy  neck. 
Clambering  walls  to  eye  him. — Coriolanus. 

KallarcL  Bret  mallard^  Fr.  maiardy 
a  drake,  or  male  duck. — Pat.  de  BerrL 

ICalleablA.— MalUt.  Lat.  malleus^  a 
hammer.  It  maglio^  a  mallet,  beetle, 
sledge ;  magliare^  to  pound,  to  beat ;  Fr. 
mailUty  a  hammer ;  nudlloUr^  to  pound. 
PoL  tnloty  Russ.  molot^  a  mallet,  beetle ; 
molotity^  to  thresh;  mohfy^  to  grind. 
Illyr.  mlntf  a  flail,  a  hammer ;  mlaiiii,  to 
thresh,  to  beat 

Kallow.   Lat.  malvoy  Gr.  fioX^xv,  from 

lioXa^ffw,   to    soften,  /toXac^,   soft,   the 

herb  being  still  in  the  East  supposed  to 

possess  softening  virtues. 

The  maUow — ^is  very  much  used  by  the  Arabs 
medicinally ;  they  make  poultices  of  the  leaTcs  to 
allay  irritation  and  inflammation.-^Domcatic  Life 
in  Palestine,  p.  393. 

Xalmaey.  Wine  of  Mahrasia,  in  the 
Morea.  MalvaHay  malvoHca^  Malmsie 
wine,  Candy  wine. — Fl.  PLD.  nuUtnasiery 
malmesuH,  Du.  malvas^e^  vinum  Arvi- 
sium,  Creticum,  Chium,  Alonembasites. — 
Kil.    Sp.  malvoHa^  marvasia. 

Upon  that  hylle  is  a  dte  called  Malvasia,  where 
first  grewe  Malmasye,  and  yet  dothe ;  howbeit  it 
groweth  now  (a.  d.  1506)  more  plenteously  in 
Candia  and  Modena,  and  no  where  eliys. — ^Pil- 
grimage of  Sir  R.  Guildford.    Cam.  Soc.  p.  ifl. 

Malt.  G.  mala,  ON.  malL  The  de- 
rivation from  malen^  to  grind,  indicates 
BO  characteristic  feature  of  the  thing  sig- 
nified. Tooke's  derivation,  from  It  mol- 
lire^  Fr.  mouiller^  to  soak,  would  have 
more  probability  if  the  name  of  mait  were 
not  unknown  to  the  Latin  dialects.  But 
the  true  explanation  is  pointed  out  by 
Tacitus  when  he  says  that  the  Germans 
made  wine  of  hardeum  carruptum^  the 
process  of  maltixijg^  being  confounded  by 
them  with  that  olrotting.  ON.  melUt^  to 
dissolve,  digest,  rot ;  ma//r,  rotten ;  melta 
fySS  ^^  osgffrddf  to  digest  barley  for 
blowing,  to  malt 

Mamma. — Mammal.  A  word  com- 
posed of  a  repetition  of  the  easiest  arti- 
culation of  the  human  voice,  ma,  ma,  and 
thence  applied  to  the  objects  of  earliest 
interest  to  the  infant,  the  mother  and  the 
moUier's  breast.  Lat  mamma,  the  breast, 
Du.  mammsy  the  breast,  mother,  nurse. — 
Kil.  Fin.  mamma,  breast,  mother.  The 
designation  is  common  in  all  regions  of 
the  globe. 

To  MammT.  Properly  to  stammer, 
thence  to  hesitate.    '  What  way  were  it 
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best  for  me  to  go  ?    I  stand  in  a  mammer- 
«*S'.'— Terence  in  E.  \n  Nares.     PoL  mo- 
mota^,  to  stammer,  stutter. 
Mammet.    A  doll,  a  puppet 

This  is  no  worid 
To  play  with  mammets  and  to  tilC  with  lips. 

H.lV. 

Swiss  mdmmt,  as  E.  dafy,  babfy,  a  new- 
bom  child,  a  doll ;  mammelen,  to  play 
with  dons.  The  E.  mammei,  a  doll,  was 
ultimately  confounded  with  maumet,  an 
idol,  from  which  it  has  erroneously  been 
derived.  Maumet^  a  child's  bab&— <H>uld- 
man.  Maupuni^  marmoset,  poupde. — 
Palsgr. 

O  God,  that  ever  any  man  should  look 
Upon  this  maumH,  and  not  kugh  at  him. 

O.  Play  in  Nans. 

See  Mawmet 

Mammock.  A  piece  or  scrap.  Pro- 
perly the  remnants  of  eating,  what  has 
been  mambUd  or  mumbUd*  '  He  did  so 
set  his  teeth  and  tear  it  Oh,  I  wammt 
how  he  mammocked  it' — Coriolanas.  S|i. 
MtaiKkir,  to  suck,  to  devour  victuals.  Magy. 
mammogni,  to  mumble,  in  nursery  lan- 
guage to  eat. 
"  Man.    Goth.  man. 

Manacle.  Fr.  manicles,  manettes  (now 
mencttes),  hand-fetters — Cot;  from  HutiMj 
band. 

To  Manage.  From  Fr.  main,  the 
hand,  are  manier,  to  handle,  wield ;  man- 
age, the  manage  of  a  horse ;  It  mane^- 
glare,  to  manage,  handle,  ezerdse,  trade 
— FL  ;  Mid. Lat  matnagium,  occupatioii, 
actual  possession.  '  De  quibus  eiant  in 
possessione  et  matuagtW^-Arestz,  Pari. 
A.D.  1257.  ThencQ  the  term  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  furniture  requisite  for  the 
occupation  of  a  house,  andf  (In  the  shape 
of  the  modem  menage)  to  the  household 
of  the  occupier.  '  Domos,  castra  et  alia 
maneria  quae  sine  mainagio  competent! 
repererat,  decentibus  uteiuilibus  instrux- 
erat' — Re|;est  Pari  A.D.  1408,  in  Doc 
Meinage  is  still  used  in  Languedoc  in 
the  sense  of  kitchen  furniture.  Lava  lem 
mai$iajhd,  to  wash  up  the  dishes.  The 
erroneous  insertion  of  an  s  in  the  old  way 
of  writing  the  word,  mesnage,  gave  rise 
to  the  supposition  that  it  was  derived 
from  mansionaia  (mansidnaikum),  me- 
sonaiOL  The  identity  with  E.  manetge  is 
seen  is  the  expression  tan  mesnagier, 
one  who  understands  the  conduct  of  a 
household,  a  good  manager. 

-mand.  —  Mandate.  Lat  mandare^ 
mandaium  (manu^dare,  to  hand-give),  to 
command,  commit  Hence  Camwuuuly 
Demand,  &c 


MANDARIN 

TifaTMlftrin.  A  Chinese  officer,  a  name 
first  made  known  to  us  by  the  Portuguese, 
and  like  the  Indian  caste  erroneously  sup- 
posed to  be  a  native  term.  From  Ptg. 
mandar^  to  hold  authority,  command, 
govern.  Mid  Lat  iff^iMiaSaWMi,  jurisdiction, 
dominion. — Carp. 

Handible,  laX,  mandilmlumj  mantto^ 
to  chew,  eat. 

Handrake.  Lat  mandragora^  a  plant 
supposed  to  be  used  in  magical  incant- 
ations. In  Fr.  still  more  strangely  cor- 
rupted, through  mamUgUdri  (Palsgr.), 
into  main  tU  gloire. 

Xaae.    on.  moriy  w.  mwng, 

ICange.  An  itching  a£fection  of  the 
sldn  in  dogs.  Fr.  dimangery  to  itch,  from 
manger^  to  gnaw,  to  eat,  as  Sp.  comer ^  to 
itch,  from  comedere^  to  eat — Diez. 

'MBJkges.  Fr.  mangeoire^  an  eating 
place,  from  manger^  Lat.  manducare^  to 
eat,  originally  to  chew. — See  Munch^ 

Handle.  It  mangano^  a  tent-post, 
mill-post,  upright  of  a  crane,  press  for 
linen ;  manganellOy  a  machine  for  casting 
great  we^ts,  a  crane,  lever;  Fr.  man^ 
gonneaUy  an  engine  whereout  stones,  old 
iron,  and  great  arrows,  were  violently 
dartecL — Cot  Mod.Gr.  fUiyyavoVf  a  ma- 
chine to  calender  Mnen,  a  mangle,  press ; 
/uMyymrowiiYiaiWf  a  well  winch  or  wheel, 
instrument  to  draw  water  from  a  well. 
G.  mangi^  mangel,  mandel,  machine  for 
giving  a  gloss  to  linen,  calender,  mangle. 

The  word  is  commonly  explained  as  a 

corruption  of  Lat  maciuna^  a  machine, 

or  mechanical  device. 

Marhiwas  jaculatorias  qoas  mangana  eC  pe- 
txarias  vocant. — Will.  Tyrius  in  Due.  Qnomodo 
fd  fiabdant,  qua  arte,  quibus  mamganis^  quibusve 
instramentxs  aot  medicanientis.—Duc.  Henscbel. 

Mod.Gr.  ^yyavcia,  machination,  plot,  de- 
vice, ixnposture. 

To  Kangle.  To  disfigure.  In  Sc., 
without  the  nasal,  to  magu,  maigiL 

Tbare  he  bebekl  ane  croell  mttglU  fiboe. 

D.  V.  i8i.  ai. 

Bot  rede  lele,  and  tak  gnd  tent  in  tyme 
Ye  nouther  wtagil  nor  mismeter  my  ryme. 

Ibid.  484.  3a 

Compare  magil  in  the  last  quotation  with 
mangle  in  the  following  : 

Tjrndal  shall  have  no  cause  to  say  that  I  deface 
hb  gay  goodly  tale  by  mangling  df  his  matter 
and  tebeoniag  him  by  petcnes  and  pieces.— Sir 
T.  More  in  R. 

The  or^n  is  G.  mackel,  Du.  maeckel, 
Lat  macula^  Sp.  mancka,  a  stain,  spot, 
blemish ;  Wall  macule,  mancule,  fault, 
want  I  It  macola,  spot,  blemish  ;  macolo, 
infection,  loss,  or  prejudice ;  whence  ma-* 
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colore,  to  dirty,  infect,  also  to  abuse,  beat, 
bang. — Altieri  (percuotere  altrui  forte- 
mente — ^Vanzoni),  properly  to  maul  or 
disfigure  him  by  blows.  Mid.  Lat  macu" 
lare,  vulnerando  deformare.  '  Si  labium 
superitts  alicujus  ita  maculaverit  ut  dentes 
appareant' — Leg.  Alam.  in  Due. 

Oit.  magular,  Sp.  magullar,  to  bruise, 
mangle,  contuse. — Neum.  Again,  with 
the  nasal  intonation,  Bav.  mangel,  a  fault, 
defect,  bodily  injury,  complaint,  blame ; 
einen  mengeln,  einen  mangel  hrin^en. 
Mid. Lat  Mangulare,  to  do  one  an  injury. 

Johannes  B.  praedictum  Bemardum— de  prae- 
dicto  cultello  percussit,  ^uod  videns  praedictus 
Bemardus  qui  per  prsedictum  Johannem  wuin- 
gulatus  erat. — Litt.  remiss.  A.D.  1361  in  Carp. 

Piedm.  mangoji,  to  mangle^  spoil  by 
rough  usage. 

£.  maul^  to  disfigure  by  ill-treatment, 
is  an  expression  of  precisely  the  same 
meaning,  from  G.  mahl,  Sc.  mail,  B.  mole^ 
a  spot ;  Sc.  mail,  to  discolour,  staim 
Indeed,  it  is  probable  that  makl  and 
mackel  may  spring  from  different  modifi- 
cations of  the  same  root 

Kaniao.  Gr.  yMvia^  madness;  pdv^ 
|iai,  to  be  mad. 

Manifest.  Lat.  manifestus,  evident, 
open  to  observation,  that  mav  be  laid 
hold  of  by  hand.  Scelus  manifestum  ac 
deprehensum.  — Cic.  The  signification  of 
-festus  in  the  word  is  clear  enough,  al« 
though  its  origin  is  not  explained  satis- 
factorily. 

Maniptilate.  Lat  m<i;u]^/i^,  a  hand* 
ful,  bundle,  company. 

Manner.  It  maniero,  from  manarius, 
for  manuarius,  manageable,  that  may  be 
handled  ;  maniera,  Fr.  maniire,  the 
handling  of  a  thing,  way  of  dealing  with 
it,  course  of  preceding. — Diei. 

Manor.  Mid.  Lat  mansus,  mansum,  a 
residence,  firom  manere,  to  remain,  to 
dwell;  'in  cujus  pago  maneV — Leg. 
Salic.  Prov.  maner,  OFr.  manoir,  dweU* 
ing-place,  mansion,  the  dwelling-place  of 
the  lord  of  a  feudal  estate,  hence  the 
estate  itself.— Diez. 

Manae.  —  Mansion.  Lat  maneo^ 
mansum,  to  abide,  wait,  remain  or  con* 
tinue. 

Mantle.  It  mania,  ammanto,  a  cloak ; 
Fr.  manie,  a  covering;  manUau,  Lat 
mantelum,  mantellum,  a  cloak. 

Manu-.  —  Manual.  Lat  manus,  the 
hand,  manualis^  of  or  belonging  to  the 
hand. 

Manure. — Manoeuvre.  Fr.  manou- 
vrer  (manu  operare),  to   hold,  occupy, 
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possess. — Cot    Hence  OE.   manure,  to 

occupy  or  cultivate  land,  in  modem  times 

confined  to  the  single  operation  of  laying 

on  dung  or  substances  adapted  to  give 

fertility. 

The  first  manuredViIesXem  ile 
By  Cham  and  Japhet's  race. 

Warner,  Albion's  Engl. 

*  The  commonwealth  or  policie  of  England 
— is  governed,  administered,  and  manured 
by  three  sorts  of  persons.' — Smith,  Com- 
monwealth in  R. 

Fr.  manauvrievy  an  artificer,  handi- 
craftsman.— Cot  *  Ut  illi  coloni  —  non 
denegent  carropera  et  manofiera  ex  anti- 
que consuetuaine,'  car  work  and  hand 
work. — Edict.  Car.  Calv. 

Many.  Goth,  tnanags,  much,  managei, 
a  multitude ;  G.  mancker,  Fr.  maint, 
many ;  Russ.  mnogii.  Boh.  mnohy,  lllyr. 
mlogi,  much,  numerous  ;  in  the  last  of 
which  we  have  perhaps  the  explanations 
of  Lat.  multus.  Fin.  mont^  Esthon. 
monnif  Lap.  madde,  many. 

Kap.  Lat  mafpa,  a  table-cloth ; 
mappa-mundi,  a  delineation  of  the  earth 
on  a  cloth.  '  Mapa,  togilla  (a  towel)  ; 
mapa  etiam  dicitur  pictura  vel  forma 
ludorum,  unde  dicitur  Mapa  mundi.' — 
Papias.  '  Considerantes  quod  ipsa  pic- 
torum  varietas  mendaces  efficit  de  loco- 
rum  varietate  picturas,  quas  Mappam 
mundi  vulgus  nominat.' — Gervase  of  Til- 
bury in  Due. 

To  Mar.  The  usual  sense  of  defacing 
or  spoiling  may  probably  be  derived  from 
the  figure  of  a  person  wrying  his  mouth, 
making  ugly  faces,  os  distorquens,  de- 
pravans,  deturpans. 

The  knave  crommeth  his  croppe  er  the  cock 

crowe, 
He  momeleth  ant   moccheth  ant  marreth  his 

«ru»tf/^— Political  Songs.  Cam.  Soc. 

Now  it  is  shown  under  Mock  and  Mould 
that  the  terms  signifying  wil^l  distortion 
of  the  face  are  commonly  taken  from  the 
muttering  or  grumbling  sounds  of  a  per- 
son or  animal  in  a  bad  temper.  We  may 
accordingly  derive  the  marring  of  the 
mouth  from  Swab,  marren,  to  growl 
angrily,  as  dogs  or. cats,  to  quarrel  in 
loud  and  anery  tones.  Hence  also  may 
be  explained  Prov.  and  Fr.  marrir,  to 
complain.  *  Laquelle  servante  trouva  que 
11  lui  defailloit  une  dariole — et  pour  ce  que 
elle  en  faisoit  noise  et  grant  marison  (she 
made  outcry  and  great  lamentation),  lediz 
M.  son  frere  oyant  ces  paroles  et  grans 
marremens,  &c.'— Litt  Remiss.,  A.D.  1385, 
in  Carp.  Marri,  angry,  fretting,  discon- 
tented,  vexed   at,   aggrieved,   afflicted, 
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sorry,  sad. — Cot  The  term  is  then  ap- 
plied to  what  produces  lamentation,  viz. 
ill-usage,  affliction,  trouble.  *  Guillaume 
H.  dist  k  Pexposant  moult  arroganoment, 
Carson,  t'en  faut-il  parler  ?  et  se  plus  en 
parloit  qi^il  le  marriroit*  that  if  he  said 
any  more  of  it  he  would  give  him  some- 
thing to  complain  of. — Litt  Remiss.,  A.D. 
1390,  in  Carp. 

The  E.  mar  is  often  used  ill  the  same 
sense. 

For  if  thou  knew  him,  oat  of  doote 
Lightly- thou  shouldest  scapen  out 
Of  thy  prison  that  marreth  thee. 

Chaucer,  R.  R. 

The  signification  then  passes  on  to  the 
idea  of  disturbance,  hindrance,  delay,  de- 
feat of  a  purpose,  misleading,  bringing  to 
nothing.    '  Et  ipse  pacifico  animo  donat 
illi  conuneatum,  tantum  ut  ipsi  et  in  suo 
regno  vel  suis  fidelibus  aliquod  damnum 
aut  aliquam  marriHonem  non  faciat,'  pro- 
vided that  he  should  do  no  damage  or 
mischief,  should  give  no  cause  of  com- 
plaint to  him  or  his  subjects. — Cap.  Car. 
Calv.   in   Due.      'Post   obitum   meum 
absque  ulla  marritione  ad  dictum  monas- 
terium  firmiter  pertineant,'  without  any 
disturbance. — Goldast    ibid.      *  Absque 
ulla  marritione  vel  dilatione  reddere  fa- 
ciant,'  should  pay  without  dispute  or  de- 
lay.— Cap.  Car.  Mag.  in  Due.    *  Et  nemo 
p^  ingenium  suum  vel  astutiam  prsescrip- 
tam  legem — marrire  audeat  vd  praeva- 
leat,'  should  obstruct  or  make  the  law  of 
none  effect. — Ibid.    '  Ut  nuUus  bannum 
vel  praeceptum  Domni  Imperatoris — in 
nullo  marrire  praesumat,  neque  opus  ejus 
stricare  vel  minuere  vel  impedire — et  ut 
nemo  debitum  suum  vel  censum  suum 
marrire  ausus  sit,'  make  difficulties  about 
— Ibid.      OHG.  marrjan,  gamarrjan^  to 
hinder,  make  void.     Bimartez,  irritum 
fecistis  (mandatum)  ;  farmarrit,  irritum, 
sine  effectu  ;  marrisal,  laesio,  impedimen- 
tum  ;  merriseli  dera  zungon^  impediment 
of  speech. — Graff.      Du.  merren^  to  ob- 
struct, delay,  entangle ;    merren-iacken^ 
lime  twigs  for  entangling  birds. 

The  sense  of  going  astray,  losing  the 
way,  is  derived  from  the  troubled  state  of 
one  confounded  with  sdSliction.  OFr. 
esmarriy  afflicted,  overwhelmed,  troubled, 
astonished. — Roquef.  It  marrire,  to  go 
out  of  one's  wits  through  fear  or  amaze- 
ment, to  miscarry  as  letters  do,  to  stray. 
— FL  OFr.  marrir  chemin,  to  lose  the 
way ;  Lang,  mari,  strayed,  lost  AS. 
mearrian,  to  go  astray. 

Marauder.  Fr.  maraud,  a  rpgue, 
beggar,  vagabond,  knave  *,  marauder  to 
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beg,  play  the  rogue — Cot ;  marauder y 
marander^  chercher  k  escro^uer,  chercher 
d^  quoi  vivre ;  marandailU^  troop  of 
begg^LTS. — ^Roquef. 

Perhaps  the  latter  mode  of  spelling 
may  indicate  the  true  origin,  from  It.  me^ 
rendHf  OFr.  marande^  a  luncheon ;  one 
who  goes  about  looking  for  prog.  Wa- 
lach.  merendsy  provisions  for  the  way ; 
merendarey  a  knapsack. 

Marble.  Lat.  marmor,  Fr.  mar&re, 
Du.  marmery  marble  ;  mamuleny  to  mar- 
ble or  colour  so  as  to  resemble  m. ;  tnar^ 
mel  (WalL  mat^eul),  a  marble,  or  little 
ball  of  marbled  clay. — Halma. 

Mftrch,  Fr.  marcher^  to  tread,  step, 
pace,  walk,  to  proceed.  It.  marciarty  to 
march.  When  the  important  part  of  an 
amiy  consisted  of  horsemen  the  most 
obvious  way  of  expressing  the  movement 
of  troops  would  be  by  a  term  equivalent 
to  OFr.  chevaucher  (m>m  chevai)^  to  ride 
on  horseback.  Thus  we  should  identify 
marcher  with  Manx  markee,  to  ride,  from 
Bret  marshy  a  horse.  But  Diez  asserts 
that  the  woid  is  not  an  old  one  (a  point 
on  which  it  is  mostly  difficult  to  speak 
with  confidence),  and  therefore  cannot 
come  from  a  Celtic  source,  and  he  quotes 
from  Rutebauf  the  expression  'aller  de 
marche  en  marched  to  wander  from  bound- 
ary to  boundary,  as  suggesting  a  probable 
origin  of  the  word. 

Kwohe*.  The  borders  of  a  country. 
Fr.  marcfUy  boundary.  AS.  mearcy  a 
mark,  sign,  boundaiy,  limit  Goth. 
ntarkoy  border ;  gamarkoy  confines. 

Xare.  i.  w.  marchy  ohg.  marahy 
marky  AS.  mearhy  ON.  marry  a  horse ; 
OHG.  merihoy  merkay  AS.  marey  tnyrey  Du. 
merriiy  PLD.  mdrey  a  mare. 

2.  Vightmare.  on.  maray  Da.  marey 
mareridy  G.  mahry  PLD.  maary  moory  Du. 
itagt-merriey  Fr.  godemarty  cauchemary 
^e  nightmare  on,  mara  tradhanfiy  the 
nightmare  oppressed  him.  Aforu-eldr 
(ghost  fire).  Will-o'-the-wisp.  PoL  maray 
vision,  dream,  nightmare.  Wyglwda  jak 
'"^^<',  he  looks  hke  a  ghost  Albanian 
^f^reay  Boh.  m&ray  incubus ;  m&ryy 
ghosts,  lemures  nocturni. 

Kargin.    Lat.  margOy  -iniSy  a  brink  or 

Hari^ld.  Du.  goudy  gold  ;  goud- 
^loenuy  yellow  marigold ;  gaud-wortely 
chelidonium  majus,  a  plant  with  deep 
yellow  juice.  Fr.  goudey  w.  goldy  gold- 
*w»>,  Gael  lus  Main  (Ma^r's  p&nt), 
taarigold. 

«fln6.— Maritime.  Lat  i»/zr^,  Goth. 
*wr<»;  ON.  marry  w.  mdry  the  sea. 
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KTark.  i.  as.  mearcy  a  mark,  sign, 
boundary ;  ON.  merkiay  to  mark,  perceive, 
signify. 

The  radical  image  is  perhaps  shown  in 
Lith.  merkiiy  to  wink,  to  give  a  sig^  ; 
merkimasy  a  wink;  akis  mirksniSy  the 
twinkling  of  an  eye. 

2.  HaSf  a  pound,  or  eight  oz.  of  silver. 
The  word  in  this  sense  is  equivalent  to  a 
measure  or  a  certain  amount  marked  off. 
ON.  morky  a  measure  of  different  kinds ; 
eight  oz.  of  silver,  48  ells  of  doth ;  half  a 
pot  of  liquids.  The  same  connection 
holds  between  Sw.  m6ly  a  mark,  and  mdly 
a  measure.  So  also  a  tudly  an  eighth  of 
a  yard,  from  the  nails  by  which  they  are 
marked  in  a  yard  measure. 

Market. — ^Merchant.      Lat  mercarty* 
to  traffic  ;  mercatuSy  trade,  market ;   ON. 
markadr,  market. 

To  Marl. — ^Marline.— To  Moor.  To 
marly  to  ravel  as  silk. — HaL  Marlyd  or 
snarlyd,  illaqueatus,  innodatus. — Pr.  Pm. 
The  use  of  mar  in  the  sense  of  trouble, 
disturb,  hinder,  has  been  already  explain- 
ed. The  signification  then  passes  on  to 
the  idea  of  delaying,  entanglmg,  binding. 
Du.  marren-vlichUy  entangled  locks,  ca- 
pilli  pedibus  puUorum  gallinaceorum 
mvoluti,  quibus  puUorum  gressus  impe- 
diri  solet — KiL  Marren-tackeny  mistle- 
toe, from  whence  lime  is  made  to  entangle 
birds.  Marretty  meeren,  to  delay ;  mar-- 
reriy  maretiy  to  bind. — KiL  OSax.  mer-- 
rioHy  Fris.  meriay  to  hinder,  to  delay ; 
merty  bands,  fetters. — Richthofen.  Du. 
marreHy  or  meerefty  is  especially  used  in 
nautical  language  in  the  sense  of  Fr* 
amarreTy  or  £.  moory  to  bind  the  ship  to 
the  shore ;  meertouwy  a  cable.  In  a 
somewhat  different  application  Du.  mar-- 
ten  (for  marrelen)y  to  marly  or  fasten  the 
sail  to  the  bolt-rope,  whence  meerlingy 
marfytiy  Fr.  merlitty  E.  marltfUy  line  of 
untwisted  hemp  tarred  used  in  that  oper- 
ation. Fr.  amarrer  also  is  used  not  only 
in  the  sense  of  mooringy  but  of  marling; 
amarrery  renforcer  les  manoeuvres  d'un 
vaisseau ;  marl-reepy  cordes  de  merlin 
pour  amarrer  les  voiles  aux  vergues. — 
Diet  du  P.  Marin. 

Marl.  From  Do.  marghy  marrow,  is 
formed  margheleUy  to  fatten  land,  to  make 
it  more  productive,  to  which  effect  it  was 
formerly  common  to  spread  over  it  a  cal- 
careous earth,  thence  called  marghely 
marl,  terra  adeps  sive  medulla. — Kil. 

Marmelade.  A  confection,  originally 
of  quinces ;  Ptg.  marmeladay  from  mar^ 
meloy  a  quince,  and  that  from  Mid.  Lat 
malomellumy   nulimelum^  Or.  luXf/i^Xo^ 
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(fiiXi,  honey,  fi^Xoy,  apple),  a  sweet  apple. 

Marmoset.  A  monkey,  from  his  chat- 
tering cry.  Bret  marmouz^  Fr.  marmot^ 
marmoset^  a  monkey ;  marmotter^  to 
mutter.    Sp.  marmotear^  to  jabber. 

Marmot.  It.  marmot ta,  marmon/anOf 
OHG.  muremunti,  munfuntt,  Swiss  mur* 
metj  murmsniii,  Diez  approves  of  the 
derivation  from  mus  m^ntanus,  but  the 
G.  murmel-thier  doubtless  points  out  the 
true  derivation  m  Fr.  marmottery  to  mut- 
ter.— Adelung.  Another  Svnss  name  of 
the  marmot  is  mungg-^  munky  from  mumg* 
gen^  munien,  to  matter. 

Karooxi.  i.  A  negro  escaped  to  the 
woods.  Sp.  simarofif  Ptg.  dmarrao  (in 
America  and  the  W.  Indies),  of  men  or 
*  animals  that  have  taken  to  the  woods  and 
run  wild.  Perhaps  from  sima^  a  cave,  as 
taking  refuge  in  caves.  The  fugitive  ne- 
groes are  mentioned  under  the  name  of 
Symarons  in  Hawkins'  Voyage,  J  68, 
where  they  are  said  to  be  settled  near 
Panama. 

I  was  in  the  Spanish  sendee  some  twenty  years 
ago  in  the  interior  of  Cuba,  and  ne,pv  cimarrtfn, 
or  brie^  cimarrdM,  was  then  an  every-day  phrase 
for  fugitive  or  outlawed  negroes  hidden  in  the 
woods  and  mountains. — N.  &  Q.  Jan.  37.  z866. 

2.  The  colour  of  a  chestnut,  Fr.  mar- 
r<m, 

Harque — ^X<etters  of.  MidLat.  mar- 
cha,  Fr.  marque,  is  conmionly  explained 
as  an  authonty  given  by  a  prince  to  any 
of  his  subjects,  who  have  been  wronged 
by  those  of  a  neighbouring  sovereign,  and 
have  not  been  able  to  obtain  justice  at 
his  hands,  to  pass  the  marches  or  bound- 
aries of  his  states  and  do  themselves  right 
upon  any  of  his  subjects  or  their  property. 
But  probably  this  is  not  the  exact  mode 
in  which  the  expression  is  connected  with 
the  notion  of  marches  or  borders.  Marca 
or  marchatio  seems  to  have  been  an  ellip- 
tical expression  for  a  borderer's  quarrel, 
in  which  sense  the  latter  term  is  used  m 
a  letter  of  James  of  Aragon  to  Philip  le 
Bel,  A.D.  1 3 10.  'Cupientes  attamen,  ut 
semper  fecimus,  evitare  pro  posse,  ne 
inter  nostros  et  vestros  subditos,  marcha- 
tiones  quae  scandali  ac  dissentionis  pos- 
sent  materiam  suscitare,  aliquatenus  ori- 
rentur.' — Carp.  By  a  similar  ellipse  mar- 
care  seems  to  be  taken  for  the  right  of 
pasturing  in  a  conterminous  forest.  'Scien- 
dum quod  in  nemore  de  Lantagio  non 
poterunt  dicti  fratres  marcare? — Carp. 
Marchagium  or  droit  de  marchage  in 
Auvergne  was  the  right  of  pasturs^  in 
the  opposite  marches.  Marcare  or  mar- 
chiare  then  may  easily  have  come  to  sig- 
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nify  to  exercise  border  right,  to  do  oneself 
right  in  a  border-quarrel  by  seizing  the 
property  or  the  persons  of  countryman 
of  tne  wrong-doer  '  Lesquds  habitans 
n^yant  voulu  tenir  et  payer  ledit  accord, 
le  prestre  s'en  retouma  aux  Anglois  et  fit 
par  iceulx  Anglois  margver,  pller  et 
prendre  prisonnters  ks  bonnes  gens  de 
laditte  paroisse.' — UtL  Remiss.  A.  D.  1389 
in  Carp.  'Bemardus  nobis  supplicavit 
ut  nos  sibi  licentiam  marcandi  homines 
et  subditos  de  regno  Portugalliae  et  bona 
eorum  iier  tenram  et  maran  ubicunque 
eos  et  bona  eonim  invenire  possit  con- 
cederemus,  quousque  de  sibi  ablatis  in- 
tegram  habuisset  restitutioneoL' — Lit  £d. 
iii.  A.D.  1295,  i^  Rymer  ii.  69. 

The  authority  for  exercising  this  right 
of  reprisal  was  called  letters  of  Marpu^ 
sometimes  corruptly  written  Mart,  as  if 
giving  a  market  for  the  disposal  of  prizes 
taken  from  the  enemy. 

There  was  a  fish  taken, 
A  monstrous  fish  with  a  sword  by  his  sidi&— 
And  letters  of  mart  in's  moath  from  the  Doke  of 
Florence.— B.  and  F.,  Wife  ior  a  Month. 

Karqaeas. — Karehioneaa,  Fr.  mar^ 
quis.  It.  marchese,  G.  markgraf,  origin- 
ally, count  of  the  marches  or  border  terri- 
tories. 

Karram.  The  bents  and  grass  that 
grow  in  the  sea-sand  and  bind  it  together. 
N.  maralm^  for  mar-halm^  ON.  mar-haimr, 
sea-grass,  zostera,  &c.  Halmr^  straw, 
haulm. 

Harrow.  1.  ON.  mergr^  Dan.  marg, 
marvy  Du.  margh,  mer^,  G.  mari.  Per- 
haps from  its  tender  fnable  structure.  E- 
dial  merowcj  delicate  ;  ilS.  mearu^  merwe, 
P1.D.  maer,  Du.  murw,  Fr.  «wr,  tender, 
soft,  delicate ;  ON.  mor,  fat,  lard,  tallow  ; 
meriaf  mardiy  to  bruise,  pound ;  M.  wtannf 
decayed  ;  mamay  to  decay. 

2.  A  mate,  conqanion^  fellow ;  a  rogue. 
--B. 

Karrjr.  Properly  of  women,  to  join  to 
a  husband,  Fr.  mariy  Lat.  maritsts. 

tfanry  I  '  Marry  [oath],  per  Mariam.' 
Coles. 

Marsli.  Fr.  mare^  a  pool,  pond,  stand- 
ing water ;  maraisy  OE.  mareiSy  a  marsh; 
Du.  maeraschj  moeraschy  marsh ;  IL  ma- 
resCy  maresco^  any  moorish  or  fenny  pku:e; 
marasOy  fenny,  fuU  of  bogs,  puddles, 
plashes,  or  rotten  waters.  Omnis  con- 
gregatio  aquarum,  sive  salsae  sint,  sive 
dulces,  abusive  maria  nuncupantur.— 
Isidore  in  Diez.  E.  merey  a  piece  of 
water.    See  Moor,  2. 

Tiffanthal.  Mid.Lat  marescaicus^  the 
master  of  the  horse,  from  OG.  makftj  a 
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horse,  and  schalk^  a  servant,  a  word 
which  in  later  times  has,  like  its  synonym 
knave^  come  to  be  used  in  an  opprobrious 
sense.  Remains  of  the  ancient  significa- 
tion are  preserved  in  Fr.  mareckal^  a 
blacksmith,  shoer  of  horses. 

The  marshal  was  the  officer  imder 
whose  cognizance  fell  everything  pertain- 
ing to  the  use  of  arms,  the  regulation  of 
tournaments,  &c.  Hence  to  marshal^  to 
place  in  order.    See  Constable. 

KanapiaL  Gr.  ftapvinrtowj  a  small 
bag. 

Kart.  Contracted  from  market*  Swiss 
marcAtf  mart,  market ;  martetiy  to  tiafiic. 
XartiaL    Lat  Mars^  the  god  of  war, 
war  itself. 

Xartux^-lCarilet.  Several  kinds  of 
bird  are  named  after  St  Martin.  Fr. 
martin-ficheur^  a  kingfisher;  oiseau  de 
St  Martin^  the  ringtail  a  kind  of  hawk  ; 
martinet,  Piedm.  martiit,  a  swift  (Lat 
opus),  a  bird  with  very  small  feet,  whence 
martUtj  in  heraldry,  a  bird  represented 
without  feet.  E.  martin  is  applied  to  the 
swallowkind  in  general.  The  same  con- 
version of  If  to  7,  as  in  martlet,  is  seen  in 
MartUmas  for  Martinmas,  the  feast  of 
St  Martin. 
Xariyr.  Gr.  fiiprvp,  a  witness. 
XarreL  Fr.  merveille.  It  maraviglia, 
from  Lat  mirednlia^  wonderful  things. — 
Did. 

HffMcnlino.     Lat.  masculinusj   mas, 
a  male. 

To  Xaah.  Lat  masticare,  Sp.,  Pt^. 
masticar,  mascar,  Prov.  mastegar,  masat" 
tfr,  machar,  Fr.  mascher,  mdcfur,  to  chew ; 
Lim.  motsa,  to  pound,  crush,  bruise, mince ; 
Wall  macki,  mahi,  to  mix ;  Walach.  mes- 
teed,  to  chew,  to  mix;  Lang,  maca, 
inachuga,  to  bmise,  to  chew;  Swab,  mot- 
*fn,  to  dabble  in  water;  Bav.  mdrtscken, 
mdtscMen,  to  qnash,  mash  (potatoes,  fruit, 
&c.) ;  maiscAen,  G.  meiscken,  to  stir  the 
naak  in  hot  water;  Bav.  maischrbotig, 
mash-tob ;  Sw.  mdsia,  to  mash  for  beer ; 
Gael  measg,  to  mix,  stir;  masg,  to  mix, 
infuse,  steep,  as  malt  or  tea;  Sc.  ib  mask 
"le  tea.  Lat  miscere.  It  nusciare,  mes^ 
^re,  to  mix,  mesh. — FL  Fr.  macquer,  to 
bmise  hemp,  break  up  the  stalk ;  It.  mac- 
c^^ti  smaccare,  to  bruise,  squeeze,  mash ; 
Prov.  macar,  mackar,  to  bruise,  batter, 
shatter. 

^^k.  The  origin  of  a  mask  seems  to 
be  the  nurse  covering  her  face,  as  in  the 
PJjne  of  bo-peep,  to  frighten  the  infsmt 
Ihe  hidden  object  of  terror  behind  the 
^K  or  screen  gives  rise  to  the  notion  of 
>  ghost  or  bugbear,  and  hence  it  is  that 
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mask  and  ghost  are  so  frequently  desig- 
nated by  the  same  word.  Lat  /arva,  a 
mask,  also  a  ghost  or  noxious  spirit ;  G. 
mumme,  a  mask,  mummel,  a  bugbear; 
Bav.  buts,  a  mask,  a  bugbear ;  OYl.grimOy 
a  mask,  as.  grima,  a  witch,  or  female 
exercising  supernatural  powers  of  evil 
analogous  to  those  attributed  to  ghosts. 
In  the  same  way  the  word  mask  was  used 
to  signify  a  hideous  covering  for  the  face, 
and  also  a  ghost  or  witch,  ugutio  in  the 
1 2th  century  explains  mascna,  simula- 
crum quod  terret,  quod  vulgo  dicitur 
mascarelj  quod  opponitur  faciei  ad  ter- 
rendos  parvos.  Gervase  of  Tilbury  gives 
the  name  to  a  bugbear  or  object  of  nightly 
terror.  ^  Lamias,  quas  vulgo  mascas,  aut 
in  Gallici  lingui  strias,  physici  dicunt 
noctumas  esse  imagines  quae  ex  grossitie 
humorum  animas  dormientium  perturbant 
et  pondus  faciunt' — Due.  In  the  Lom- 
baxxi  laws  Lat.  striga,  a  witch,  is  ex- 
plained by  the  word  masca,  and  at  the 
present  day  we  have  Lang,  masc,  a  sor- 
cerer ;  mascOt  a  witch,,  a  hag ;  Piedm. 
masche,  ghosts ;  mascoy  a  witch ;  mas- 
caria,  incantations,  magic.  With  the 
latter  term  must  be  classed  ghg.  ma^ 
crunc,  fascinatio. — Schm.  Piedm.  mas^ 
era,  Sp.  mascara,  It.  maschera,  a  mask. 

The  syllable  masc  in  the  foregoing 
forms  is  probably  identical  with  the  root 
of  Gr.  fiamMiim,  Lat.  fascino,  to  bewitch, 
and  possibly  with  Arab,  maskk,  changing 
into  a  deformed  shape,  especially  men 
into  animals  (Catafogo),  a  most  dreaded 
exercise  of  the  sorcerer's  power  as  well  in 
the  East  as  in  Greece  and  Rome.  If 
we  look  for  the  origin  of  so  deeply-rooted 
a  form  we  may  suspect  that  it  took  its 
rise  in  the  simplest  way  of  making  an 
object  of  terror,  by  daubing  the  face  with 
soot  Du.  maeschen,  maschelen,  masch" 
eren,  to  smut,  stain,  daub ;  Lang,  mas' 
cara,  Fr.  machurer,  Swiss  Rom.  matsura^ 
matschera,  to  smut  or  daub  with  soot. 
Walach.  miskarA,  disgrace  (blot),  igno- 
miny. Pol.  masfga/,  to  daub,  soil ;  mas- 
skara,  hideous  face,  monster,  scarecrow. 

The  same  connection  is  seen  between 
E.  p^me,  to  blacken  or  dirty,  Sw.  dial. 
gnma,  a  spot  of  soot  on  the  face,  and 
ON.  grima,  a  mask,  Cleveland  grim,  a 
death's-head  on  a  gravestone,  church- 
grim,  Sw.  kirkjugrim,  a  church  ghost 
AS.  grima,  a  witch. 

The  use  of  masks  in  festive  entertain- 
ments seems  to  have  led  to  some  inter- 
change on  the  shores  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean between  the  foreeoing  maschera, 
mascara,  and  Arab,  maskhara  (from  sak- 
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hira^  to  deride,  make  a  jest  0O9  jest, 
sport,  also  a  jester,  buffoon,  story-teUer  ; 
tamaskharay  to  laugh  at,  to  jest,  also  to 
mask  oneself,  whence  motamaskhir^  a 
mask  or  masked  person;  maskhara^  a 
mask. — Dozy,  Mahn.  ModGn  futoKopac, 
SlovaJc  massJkara,  a  jester.  Bosniac  masJk' 
ara,  a  lest,  laughable  matter. 

MaaliTi. — ^MastlizL  A  mixture  of  differ- 
ent kinds,  as  wheat  and  rye ;  brass,  as 
composed  of  copper  and  zinc.  The  im- 
mediate origin  is  OFr.  mestillon  (still  in 
use  in  Champagne),  other  forms  of 
which  are  mesteU^  and  the  modem  miteil^ 
messling  or  masslin,  wheat  and  rye 
mingled. — Cot.  From  It.  mescolarSy  to 
mix,  with  the  change  (very  conunon  in 
It)  of  xr  into  st, 

DCason.  Fr.  ma(on,  Prov.  massS,  OHG. 
nuisOf  mezo^  steinnuzo^  G.  sUinmetz^  Mid. 
Lat.  matio,  machio^  mason.  From  OHG. 
meizariy  Goth,  maitan^  to  cut,  whence 
mezarasy  tnezzisahs  (g.  messer)^  a  knife  ; 
meizil  (G.  meissel,  a  chisel),  sUinmezil^  a 
stone-cutter. 

MaM.  I.  Fr.  messe^  It  messa^  Sp. 
misa^  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass,  or  Oitho- 
lic  celebration  of  the  Lord's  Supper.  The 
derivation  from  It  messa,  Fr.  misy  a 
course  or  service  of  dishes  at  table,  Sp. 
nusa^  table,  fare,  entertainment,  would 
correspond  more  to  the  Protestant  than 
the  Catholic  feeling  of  the  service. 

The  origin  of  the  word  seems  certainly 
Lat  ffUssa  for  missiOy  dismission,  as  re- 
ntissa  for  remission  con/essa  for  confession 
and  other  similar  instances  cited  by  Du- 
cange.  '  Is  qui  —  priusquam  psalmus 
caeptus  finiatur  ad  orationem  non  occur- 
rent,ulterius  oratorium  introire  non  audet, 
nee  semetipsum  admiscere  psallentibus, 
sed  cong^regationis  missam  stans  pro  fori- 
bus  praesto^tur,  &c.' — Cassianus  in  Due. 
Hence  the  words  at  the  end  of  the  service, 
lU  missa  est^  you  are  discharged.  '  In 
ecclesiis,  palatitsque  sive  prsetoriis,  missa 
fieri  pronuntiatur  cum  populus  ab  observ- 
atione  dimittitur.'  —  Avitus  Viennensis, 
ibid.  The  reason  why  this  name  was 
specially  given  to  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass 
was  that  that  service  commenced  with 
the  dismission  of  the  catechumens  after 
so  much  of  the  service  as  they  were  al- 
lowed to  attend.  '  Missa  tempore  sacri- 
fice est  quando  catecumini  foras  nuttun- 
tur,  clamante  Levita  (the  deacon).  Si  quis 
catecuminus  remansit  exeat  foras ;  et 
inde  Missa^  quia  sacramentis  altaris  in- 
teresse  non  possunt  quia  nondum  regene- 
rati  sunt.' — Papias.  The  part  of  the 
service  at  which  the  catechumens  were 
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allowed  to  remain  was  called  the  missa 
catecumenorumy  while  the  missa  fideUum 
included  the  main  part  of  the  service  in 
which  the  sacrifice  of  the  Mass  was  cele- 
brated. 

2.  Lat  massa  (properly  dough),  a  lump, 
mass ;  Or.  itavvmy  to  knead  ;  Mod.Gr. 
pkoavkty  fuiaiZtitj  /la^ovXi^w,  to  chew,  eat, 
mumble  ;  Lith.  maiszytij  to  mix,  stir, 
work  dough.    See  Mash. 

Massacre.  Conunonly  derived  from 
OFr.  macelieTy  macecliery  macecriery  a 
butcher  (Lat  macellusy  meat-market,  ma- 
cellariusy  meat-seller) ;  to  slaughter  with 
as  little  compunction  as  a  butcher  his 
sheep,  and  this  supposition  would  seem 
to  be  conx>borated  by  the  form  massacUry 
used  by  Monstrelet  when  speaking  of  the 
massacre  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans  in  1407. 
*  En  outre  Ik  le  retoum^nt  et  si  trfes  ter- 
riblement  le  maschaclhrefU  qu'il  fiit  pre- 
sentement  mort  tr^s  piteusement.' 

And  if  Fr.  massacrer  were  only  used  in 
the  sense  of  the  E.  word  there  would  be 
little  doubt  in  the  case.  But  massacrer 
is  also  applied  in  the  sense  of  bungle, 
make  bad  work,  and  it  seems  pretty  cer- 
tain that  this  signification  is  taken  from 
the  figure  of  mumbling,  inefficient  chew- 
ing. Thus  we  have  Venet.  masiegare,  to 
chew  ;  mastegare  le  parole ^  to  mumble  in 
speaking ;  mastegare^  also,  to  hack,  hag- 
gle, cut  with  a  blunt  instrument ;  masU- 
gore  un  lavorOy  as  Fr.  massacrer  um  be- 
sognCy  to  bungle  or  spoil  a  piece  of  work. 
So  It  diasciarCy  to  mumble,  biasciare  un 
lavorOy  to  bungle. 

Again,  with  more  or  less  corruption, 
Lang,  mastrigay  to  chew  ;  PiednL  mas- 
trojiy  to  mumble,  chew  with  toothless 
gums,  also  (like  the  equivalent  Lang. 
mastrouliay  as  well  as  Castrais  mastegay 
mastingay  Milan,  mastinay  Prov.  mastri- 
nary  mastrignary  Milan,  mastrugnar)  to 
fumble,  spoil  by  handling,  crumple.  In 
another  series  of  forms  &e  /  of  the  root 
masHcare  is  exchanged  for  a  c.  Lat.  maX' 
illay  It  mascillay  the  jaw  ;  Cat  maxinOy 
the  tooth  of  an  animal,  Sp.  mascar,  OFr. 
mascher,  Castr.  maxa  (which  must  not  be 
supposed  to  be  contracted  from  masH- 
care) y  to  chew  ;  Castr.  maxegay  Fr.  ma- 
cfionnery  to  mumble,  Milan,  manschitiptdy 
to  fumble,  Lang,  masca^na^  to  hack  or 
disfigure  meat  in  carvmg,  whence  It 
scannarcy  to  massacre,  murder.  Now 
the  same  insertion  of  the  r  which  we  have 
seen  in  Venet  mastegary  Lang.  mastrigOy 
to  chew ;  Milan,  mastinary  Prov.  mastri- 
nary  to  mumble,  fumble,  would  convert 
Castr.    maxega   (pronounced  masckega) 
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into  maxe^Oy  Fr.  maschacrer^  maschacler^ 
the  primitive  meaning  of  which  when 
used  in  the  sense  of  slaughter  would  thus, 
like  that  of  Lang,  mascagnoy  be  to  hack 
or  disfigure  with  wounds,  a  sense  which 
it  plainly  bears  in  the  quotation  from 
Monstrelet 

Hast.  I.  ON.  mastr,  G.  mast^  It 
masto,  mastro^  Ft,  tndty  the  mast  of  a 
ship. 

2.  The  fruit  of  oaks  or  beeches  used  for 
fattening  hog^.  Du.  mesteny  to  feed, 
fatten,  stuff ;  mest-diery  a  fed  beast ; 
mest'Voeder,  fattening  food  ;  G.  masty  the 
fattening  of  animals,  the  season  or  food 
for  fattening ;  mdsteUy  to  fatten. 

Possibly  mast  may  be  a  modification 
of  the  root  ficuc  in  Lat  pascoTy  to  feed, 
PastuSy  food  ;  vescory  to  eat.  w.  pasgy 
feeding,  fattening  ;  pasg  dwrch,  a  mast- 
hog  or  fatted  hoe  ;  boa  yn  mhasgy  to  be 
in  feeding,  to  be  fed  in  a  stall 

ICaster.  Lat  magisUry  It  nuustrOy 
mastrOy  Fr.  maistrey  maitre. 

HasUc.  Sp.  almastigay  Arab,  mas- 
takdy  Gr.  ftavrixflj  mastic,  from  fiavrtxauy 
to  chew,  from  the  habit  of  chewing  mas- 
tic—F.  Newman. 

Masticate.  Lat  masHcare.  See 
Massacre. 

Mftstilf.    The  Fr.  must  once  have  had 
the  form  mastify  from  whence  the  £.  name 
is  taken,  as  wdl  as  the  old  mastyy  which 
is  our  usual  way  of  rendering  the  Fr.  ad- 
jectival termination  ify  as  m  jolly  from  the 
oVljolifj'  resty  from  resttf,    *  If  a  mastie 
had  bit  me  or  an  asse  given  me  a  blow.' 
— Prinaaudaye,  Fr.  Acad,  by  T.  B.  C. 
1589.     A  masty  <^^— Hobson's  Jests ; 
tnasfy  cur— Dm.   Bartas   in    HaL      Fr. 
fnattHy  It  mastinOy  are  formed  with  a  dif- 
ferent termination.    The  meaning  seems 
to  be  a  large  dog.   Venet  nuistinoy  large- 
limbed,  solid,  strong ;  E.  dial  mastyy  very 
large  and  big,  doubtless  from  G.  masten 
(to  masfyn  beestys — Pr.  Pm.),  to  fatten. 
Swiss  mastigy  fat,  obese.^— Schmidt  Idiot. 
Bern,  in  D.  Mundart    Mestyfy  hogge  or 
swyne    (mast-hog),     majalis.      Mestyfy 
hownde,  Spartanus. — Pr.  Pm. 
'    Xat.    Lat  matta  (in  plaustro  scirpea 
matta  fuit— Ov.),  PoL  matay  Fr.  nattiy  O. 
matte.    Properly,  a  bunch  or  tuft  of  rushes 
or  the  like.    Sp.  matay  a  bush,  thicket, 
lock  of  matted  hair  ;  PoL  moty  moteky  a 
skein ;  mota^y  to  embroil,  entangle  ;  It. 
natassdy  a  skein  of  yam,  a  lock  of  hair  or 
wool ;  Fr.  mottey  ^  lump,  clod ;  mattes, 
curds;  matteliy  clotted,  curdled,  knotty; 
del  mqttoniy  a  curdled  sky,  covered  with 
fleecy  clouds ;  Wall  maton^  clot  of  milk, 
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flower  of  the  snowball  tree,  knot  in  wool 
or  cotton,  tow. 

Match.  I. — ^Make.  as.  macaygemaca^ 
gemaccay  a  companion,  mate,  match; 
macaliCy  fit,  meet ;  ON.  makiy  a  spouse, 
an  equal ;  N.  makjey  a  mate,  especially  of 
birds,  one  of  a  pair,  as  shoes,  &c.,  the  like 
of  anything.  Probably  one  of  the  same 
make  or  mould,  n.e.  makey  or  mack^ 
kind,  sort ;  manmaky  mankind.  The 
same  corruption  of  the  sound  of  the  k  as 
in  makey  matchy  is  found  in  Fris.  meitsetiy 
meitsjetiy  to  make. 

*  2.  Fr.  meUIUy  the  wick  or  snuff  of  a 
candle,  match  of  a  lamp,  harquebuss, 
&c. ;  tent  for  a  wound. — Cot  Also 
micke  de  ckeveuxy  a  lock  of  hair.  Ptg. 
mechay  gunner's  match,  match  to  light  a 
candle,  wick,  tent  It  miccioy  miccoy 
match,  wick.  From  Gr.  f«^(a,  the  snuff 
or  snivel  of  the  nose,  which  in  Mid. Lat. 
myxay  tnyxusy  mixusy  acquired  the  sense 
of  the  wick  of  a  lamp  or  candle.  '  Myxum 
ex  stuppi  ainianthi.' — Due.  Lang,  mecha 
(Grandg.),  Castrais  mtcOy  mucus  of  the 
nose,  wick  of  a  lamp  or  candle ;  Lang. 
mecheirOy  beak  of  a  lamp,  part  that  supr 
ports  the  wick.  The  analogy  between 
the  snuff  of  a  candle  and  of  the  nose  has 
been  widely  felt  Comp.  It.  moccoy  mac- 
ciOy  snivel,  snuff  or  end  of  a  capdle,  tip  of 
the  nose.  Fr.  mouchery  to  snuff  a  candle, 
to  blow  one's  nose.  Piedm.  mochy  snuff 
of  candle,  wick.  In  classic  Gr.  ^Hio,  was 
applied  to  the  nozzle  of  a  lamp.  From 
the  wick  of  a  lamp  the  designation  was 
transferred  to  similar  bundles  of  fibrous 
matter,  as  a  lock  of  hair,  tent  of  a  wound* 

Mate.  I.  ON.  mdtiy  sequalis,  sodalis, 
Du.  maety  medmaety  maetketiy  comrade, 
fellow,  mate.  We  have  at  first  little  hesi- 
tation in  identifying  the  word  with  OHG. 
gamaziy  gimoBziy  conviva,  one  who  takes 
food  with  one,  from  maZy  ON.  matVy  food, 
as  companion  from  panisy  bread  ;'  a  deri- 
vation which  seems  corroborated  by  N. 
matlagy  a  company  at  table,  convivial 
party;  ON.  motunautr,  companion  at 
table.  But  the  short  a  in  ON.  matTy  meat, 
compared  with  the  accented  d  in  mdtt\ 
mate,  leads  us  to  connect  the  latter  with 
mdtiy  Du.  maetTy  OHG.  mdzUy  measure ; 
whence  gamdziy  aoqualis,  G.  gemdssy  con- 
formable, suitable,  meet.  Thus  mate  and 
meet  would  be  essentially  identical,  and 
in  effect  E.  help-mate  and  help-meet  are 
often  confounded.  In  the  sense  of  one  of 
a  pair,  however,  mate  is  probably  a  cor- 
ruption of  the  obsolete  m<ike.    See  Match. 

The  term  matey  in  the  sense  of  com- 
i  panion,  fellow,  is  much  used  among  sail- 
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ors  in  addressing  each  other,  whence 
probably  the  application  of  Du.  maete^ 
maetken  (remex — KiL),  to  a  common 
sailor,  one  of  the  crew,  the  origin  of  Fr. 
matelot  (for  maUrot\  G.  tnatrosey  a  sailor. 
In  our  service  nuUe  is  used  in  the  sense  of 
assistant;  cool^s mate^bocLtswaii^s-mnU* 

2.  Check-nuUe^  at  chess,  from  Pers. 
schach  mat^  the  king  is  dead. — Diez. 

3.  Downcast,  subdued,  faint 

Him  thoughte  that  his  hette  wolde  all  to  breke 
When  he  saw  him  so  pitous  and  so  mate. 
That  whilom  weren  of  so  gx^  estate. 

Knight's  Tale. 

Which  soiy  woids  her  mighty  hart  did  maU. 

F.Q. 

Fr.  maty  faded,  quelled,  subdued ;  Sp. 
maie^    unpolished,    faded ;    matar,    to 

2uench,  extinguish,  kill,  to  slack  lime ; 
>u.  maty  exhausted,  broken  with  labour, 
overcome  ;  G.  matt,  feeble,  faint,  insipid, 
dull,  flat  Eiu  mattes  lichty  a  faint  light. 
Das  bier  schmeckt  matt^  tastes  flat.  Gael 
meal^  feeble,  soft,  faint-hearted.  PoL 
maty  pale  in  colour,  dim.    See  Amate. 

KateriaL — Katter.  Lat.  materieSy 
materiay  stuff  of  which  anything  is  made. 

Katemal. — Katrimony. — Xatroxi. 
Lat.  mateTy  -trisy  a  mother ;  matrona  (re- 
spectfully), a  married  woman,  a  wife. 
Hence  matemaly  belonging  to  a  mother ; 
matrimony f  motherhood,  the  marriage 
state. 

Mathematics.  Gr.  iui^yMrmbc\  n&» 
BmuLy  a  study,  system  of  teaching,  from 
lun^ipuy  to  learn. 

Matins.  Lat  matutinusy  in  the  morn- 
ing, early ;  Fr.  matifty  morning. 

To  l^triculate.  To  register  a  student 
at  the  university.  Lat  matriXy  matricula, 
a  list  or  catalogue ;  matricula  fiauperumy 
the  list  of  poor  receiving  relief,  whence 
matricularius,  Fr.  marregtiery  marguil" 
liery  the  person  keeping  such  a  list,  over- 
seer of  the  poor,  or  churchwarden. 

Matter.  In  the  sense  of  pus  from  a 
sore  it  would  seem  to  be  an  ellipse  for 
matiire  purulentey  an  expression  of  the 
same  kmd  with  matihre  fecalcy  ordure, 
excrement  '  On  dit  qu'une  plaie  jette  de 
la  matikre  quand  elle  suppure.' — Trevoux. 
The  ellipse  is  widely  spread,  Gr.  dXif, 
matter,  substance,  being  used  in  Mod. 
Gr.  in  the  same  sense  of  matter  or  pus ; 
Sp.  materia,  Du.  materie,  pus. 

A  singular  coincidence  of  sound  is  seen 
in  Fr.  maturery  to  ripen,  mature,  also  to 
matter,  to  suppure;  maturatioHy  sup- 
puring,  growing  to  a  head^  resolving  into 
matter. — Cot 

Mattook.    Lith.  matikkaSy  matikka,  a 
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grubbing-axe ;  Serv.  motika,  a  hoe ;  Gael 
madogy  a  pick-axe. 

Mattress.  It  materaszoy  Ft,  materas, 
mate/asy  Sp.  atmadraquey  Arab,  almi- 
trAhy  a  quilted  cushion,  mattress. — Diez. 
But  perhaps  we  need  not  seek  a  foreign 
origin,  and  the  meaning  of  the  word  may 
be  a  collection  of  flocks ;  Sp.  matay  a 
lock  of  matted  hair ;  It  matassay  a  flock 
of  hair  or  wool ;  w.  maty  a  mat,  mattress. 

Mature.    Lat.  maturuSy  ripe,  ready. 

Maudlin.  Given  to  crying,  as  the  Mag- 
dalene is  commonly  represented.  Hence 
cryii^  or  sentimentally  drunk,  half  drunk. 

Maugre.  Fr.  malgr/y  in  spite  of, 
against  the  will  of;  maty  iU,  and grdy  will, 
pleasure.    See  Agree. 

To  MauL  To  disfigure  by  ill  usage, 
from  ON.  mdly  G.  mMy  a  mark,  stain, 
blot,  in  the  same  way  that  mangie  is  from 
Lat  macuUiy  Wall  maculey  manaiUy^ 
spot,  defect  To  mawl  in  Lincolnsh.  is 
to  duty,  to  cover  with  dirt  Somersetsh. 
maulesy  the  measles. — HaL    See  Mole. 

MauJstiek.  A  painter's  stick.  G. 
mahletty  to  paint 

Mannd.  Fr.  mandey  manfUy  a  maund, 
open  basket,  pannier  having  handles; 
banney  a  hamper  or  great  basket ;  bewuy 
a  basket,  great  sack  for  com  or  coals, 
bin.  NFris.  mdujnny  a  turf  or  wood  chest 
Periiaps  from.  w.  mawHy  turf. 

To  Maunder.  To  mutter,  grumble, 
to  wander  in  talking,  to  wander  about 
thoughtfully. — Hal.  Bav.  maudemy  to 
munhur,  mutter,  be  out  of  temper ;  B. 
dial,  maundringy  grumbling.  Sc  maiU^ 
maunty  to  mutter,  stutter;  Gael  mann- 
dachy  manntachy  lisping,  stuttering. 

Maundy.  The  ceremony  of  washing 
the  feet  of  poor  persons,  performed  in 
imitation  of  our  Lord  at  the  institution  of 
the  Last  Supper,  when  after  supper  he 
washed  his  disciples'  feet,  saying,  Mao- 
datum  novum  do  vobis,  &c.'  Hence  the 
office  appointed  to  be  read  during  the 
ceremony  was  called  mandatumy  or  m  Fr. 
mandi,  £t  post  capitulum  ab  omni  con- 
ventu  mandatum  pmiptmm  sicut  m 
Casna  Domini  per^tur. — Orderic  Vit. 
in  Due.  £t  per  totius  anni  spatiom 
unaquaque  die  tribus  pere^rinis  hospiti' 
bus  manus  et  pedes  abluimus,  panem 
cum  vino  offerimus. — Petrus  Quniacus. 
ibid.  This  was  what  was  understood  by 
the  phrase  mandatum  trium  pauferHm* 
The  mode  of  keeping  the  maundye  is 
succinctly  described  <in  the  Life  i^  ^} 
Louis.  £n  chascun  juesdi  assohi  li  ro'^ 
lavoit  les  piex  It  treize  poures — et  donoit 
a  chascun  d'eus  quarante  deniers,etapi^ 
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il  les  servoit  en  sa  personne  It  table  ; — et 
auscims  de  ses  chapelains  disoient  roffict 
du  mamU  endementi^res  que  il  lavoit  les 
piez  as  pomes. — Roque£ 

Here  the  monks  their  maundU  make  with  sundrie 

solemne  rights 
And  signs  of  great  humilitie — 
Each  one  the  other's  feet  doth  wash. 

Naogergus  Popish  Kingdom  in  Todd. 

In  England  the  memory  of  the  Maundy 
is  kept  up  by  the  distribution  of  small 
silver  coins  called  maundy  mon^  by  the 
royal  almoner  on  Holy  or  Maunchr  Thurs- 
day. The  writers  of  the  time  of  the  Re- 
formation frrauently  gave  the  name  of 
maundye  to  the  sacmment  of  the  Last 
Supper  itsel£ 

mausoletun.  Gr.  MaviroXf  (br,  the  fa- 
mous tomb  of  King  Mausolus. 

Kauthdr. — ^Kodder.  A  girl  ^You 
talk  like  a  foolish  mautherj — B.  Jonson. 
Commonly  contracted  to  mai^r, — Forby. 
Modtr^  servaunte  or  wenche. — Pr.  Pm. 
Probably  one  of  those  cases  in  which  the 
name  of  woman  is  taken  from  the  womb, 
or  distinctive  feature  of  a  woman.  G. 
bdrmuUeTy  OHG.  muatery  Du.  moeder^  the 
womb.  The  mother  or  womb,  matrice. — 
Sherwood.  Chaucer  uses  ttwder  for  the 
matrix  of  an  astrolabe.  Lith.  motere^  a 
woman,  a  wife. 

Compare  Bav.  fudy  feminal,  also  a  wo» 
man  ;  fSdel^  a  girl,  a  daughter. — SchuL 
It.  moMsay  a  girl,  is  also  us^  in  the  other 
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Du.  ma^y  G.  mageuy  OHG. 
tnagOy  stomach ;  Esthon.  maggo^  sto- 
mach, also  taste;  Fin.  mako^  stomach, 
makuy  taste.  The  stomach  is  the  organ 
to  which  the  faculty  of  taste  is  subservient. 
G.  mogen,  to  stomach,  to  relish.  Du. 
moghe,  appetite ;  moghen  eenigke  spijsty 
to  relish  any  food ;  mogheUck  eten^  to  eat 
with  appetite;  mo^keUcke  spijsey  appe- 
tising food. — Kil.  Esthon.  maggus,  Fin. 
makiay  sweet,  well-tasting. 

The  origin  may  be  the  smacking  of  the 
toneue  and  palate  in  the  enjoyment  of 
fooo.  Dtb  smakkefiy  to  make  a  noise  in 
eating.  In  Fris.  mackcy  to  kiss,  the  sound 
of  a  smack  is  represented  without  an 
initial  /,  as  in  the  Finnish  forms  maiskiay 
to  smack  tl^  lips,  maiskis,  a  smack  with 
the  lips,  kiss;  appetising  morsel ;  puustOy 
taste. 

]|)awk.->Kawldah.  on.  madkr^  Sw. 
maiky  masky  N.  makk^  a  worm,  grub ; 
Yorksh.  mawk^  a  maggot,  a  whim  or 
fancy.  As  white  as  a  mawk. — ^Whitby 
GL    Hence  mawkish^  insipid,  with  the 


faint  taste  of  things  beginning  to  decay 
and  breed  worms. 

Kawmet.  The  hatred  of  Mahometan- 
ism  produced  by  the  crusades  made  the 
religion  of  the  Saracens  be  regarded  as 
the  type  of  idolatry,  whence  Fr.  mahom' 
mety  an  idoL — Roquef. ;  mahummey  idol- 
atry, idolatrous  temple.  '  Ont  parl^  en- 
cuntre  le  autel  de  Bethel  e  encuntre  les 
mahumeries  de  la  contrde  de  Bethel'— 
Livre  des  Rois.  The  name  of  Mahomet 
was  better  preserved  in  E.  maumeiryy 
idolatry ;  mawmedy  mameiy  mawmenty  an 
idoL  Mawmmty  ydolum,  simulacrum. — 
Pr.  Pm. 

A  temple  heo  fbnde  fiUre  y  now,  and  a  mawnud 

amidde 
That  ofte  tolde  wonder  gret,  and  what  thing 

men  betide. — R.  Gloucester. 

'  The  sinne  of  maumetrU  is  the  first  that 
God  defended  in  the  ten  commandments.' 
— Parson's  Tale.  In  process  of  time  the 
word  was  confounded  with  mammety  a 
puppet,  originally  a  doll. 

Maxim — MaTJmnm.  Lat  maximusy 
greatest ;  maxima  senteMtia,the weightiest 
sentiment.  A  maxim  is  a  principle  of 
die  highest  authority. 

Kay.  —  Kight.  Goth,  magofiy  on. 
megay  Sw.  mdy  to  be  able  ;  Goth.  mahtSy 
G.  mack/y  Swiss  muchi^  Boh.  ptoCy  might, 
power ;  Piokuy  mocyy  to  be  able ;  Russ. 
mogUy  moch\  as  Lat  valeoy  to  be  able,  to 
be  of^  health ;  mogu€h\  strong,  mogutdy 
bodily  strength ;  Lith.  mokitiy  to  be  able, 
to  understand.  Some  of  the  G.  uses  of 
the  word  look  as  if  the  primitive  mean- 
ing were  a  capacity  to  stomach  or  use  as 
food.  IVein  magich  nichty  I  caimot  take 
wine,  it  does  not  agree  with  me.  Graben 
mag  ich  nichty  I  cannot  dig.  Du.  mog- 
hen eenighe  spijsCy  to  relish  any  food,  to 
like  it,  to  be  willing,  to  be  permitted ; 
mofhcy  appetite,  also  power.  A  similar 
tram  of  thought  is  seen  in  Esthoiu  kbht^ 
beUy,  maw,  and  kohtmay  to  be  able. 

Mayhem. — To  Maim.  To  maim  {cor- 
ruptly  for  main)y  to  disable  by  wounds. 
Maym  or  hurte,  mutilacio.  Mankyn  or 
maynyny  mutilo.  Manfyd  or  maymyd 
mutilatus. — Pr.  Pm.  Sc.  mangyicy  man- 
yicy  mcnyic,  defect,  fault,  maim,  hurt. 
WaL  mihaimy  defect,  blemish,  inconve- 
nience. '  Li  m^hain  d'  I'afaire,  c'est  ki — 
the  mischief  of  the  thing  is — .'  It.  ma- 
gagnay  blemish,  vice,  dercct,  putrefaction 
in  fruit,  magagnarcy  to  spoil,  taint,  vitiate, 
rot  (AltierQ ;  Prov.  magagnoTy  magan- 
haTy  magaynoTy  OFr.  mahaignery  nU' 
haigncTy  ^lid.Lat  mahannare^  to  wound, 
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disable.    Bret,  mtu^kan^  mutilated,  mu- 
tilation ;  mac^hana,  to  maim. 

The  foregoing  can  hardly  be  distinct 
from  ON.  nuin,  injury,  hurt,  trouble,  fault, 
hindrance.  Da.  meen,  defect,  blemish, 
hurt ;  meenlos^  innocent,  unblemished ; 
meenslaae^  to  cripple,  disable  by  blows  ; 
meenlydt^  disabled,  crippled ;  OHG.  mord 
und  main,  slaughter  and  destruction. — 
SchmeUer. 

The  radical  image  seems  to  be  indi- 
cated by  w.  man,  menyn,  spot,  speck. 
Compare  w.  Mair  wyry  heb  fann,  Mary 
maid  without  spot  (Richards),  with  OHG. 
dhiu  unmeina  magad,  the  unspotted  maid. 
The  original  root,  however,  must  have 
ended  in  the  guttural  which  closes  the 
first  syllable  of  It.  magagna  and  its  equiv- 
alents, and  may  perhaps  be  traced  in  Sp. 
Prov.  macar.  It.  maccare,  to  bruise,  to 
batter ;  Sp.  maca,  a  bruise  in  fruit,  spot, 
stain  ;  It  macca,  a  print,  freckle,  or  mark 
as  of  some  bruise,  adso  spoil  or  havoc. — 
Fl.  The  nasalisation  of  the  root  gives 
Sp.  mancha,  stain,  blot,  defect ;  It.,  Sp. 
mancOj  defective,  maimed,  imperfect ;  Fr. 
manckoty  one-handed,  wanting  a  limb ; 
manqtur,  to  want ;  Du.  manck,  maimed, 
lame  ;  mancken,  to  limp,  fail,  want ;  OE. 
mankedy  maimed.  From  the  same  root, 
with  the  addition  of  a  different  termina- 
tion, Lat.  macula,  G.  mackel,  a  spot,  stain ; 
Sc  to  magil,  to  disfigure,  and  with  the 
nasal,  G.  mangel,  want,  defect,  E.  mangle, 
to  disfigure. 

ICayor.  OFr.  maieur,  maeur,  mater, 
the  chief  magistrate  of  a  town,  from  Lat. 
major,  greater.  Mid. Lat.  major  domus, 
the  officer  in  charge  of  the  household ; 
major  eouorum,  the  master  of  the  horse, 
officer  m  charge  of  the  royal  stable ; 
major  monasterii,  chief  of  a  monastery, 
abbot.  The  majores  villa  were  persons 
placed  over  the  other  Inhabitants  to  ad- 
minister the  concerns  of  the  township  in 
the  name  of  the  lord,  analogous  to  the 
Starost  of  a  Russian  village.  *  Ut  Pres- 
byteri  curas  seculares  nullatenus  exer- 
ceant ;  id  est,  ut  neque  Judices  neque 
Majores  villarum  fiant.'  'Nequaquam 
de  potentioribus  hominibus  Majores  nant, 
sed  de  mediocribus  qui  fideles  sunt.' — 
Capit.  Car.  Mag.  in  Due.  The  mayors 
of  the  communes  in  France  fill  a  similar 
place  at  the  present  day. 

Ibze.  Incoherent,  senseless  chatter 
is  taken  as  the  most  obvious  symptom  of 
a  confused  or  unsettled  mind.  Swiss 
ntausen,  to  speak  unintelligibly;  ON.  nuisa, 
to  jabber,  cnatter;  N.  masast,  to  drop 
asleep,  to  begin  to  dream;  £•  dial,  to 
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masle,  to  wander  as  if  stupefied. — ^Hal.; 

to  maszle,  to  trifle,  loiter,  do  anything 

unskilfully. — Craven.  GL 

Some  neither  walks  nor  sleeps,  bat  Moniui'stands. 

Hudson's  DoBcafftas. 

To  amaze,  to  make  one  maze,  to  stupefy. 
A  maze  is  a  network  of  paths  contrived 
to  perplex  those  who  enter  it,  and  hinder 
their  finding  the  way  out 

The  interchange  of  zzl  and  ddl,  as  in 
fuzzle,  fuddle,  identifies  mazle  or  mazzle 
with  Swiss  madeln,  to  mutter ;  maddelen^ 
to  tattle,  and  E.  maddle,  to  rave,  talk  con- 
fusedly, wander  in  thought,  miss  one's 
way.  Ye  masen,  says  May  to  January 
when  she  wishes  to  persuade  him  that 
his  eyesight  deceived  him,  that  his  wits 
were  madding. 

Mazer.  A  broad  standing  cup  or 
drinking-bowL — B.  The  proper  mean- 
ing of  me  word  is  wood  of^  a  spotted  or 
speckled  grain,  from  OHG.  mdsen,  a  spot, 
scar  J  masa,  cicatrix;  blatter-masen,  pock- 
marks. —  SchmeUer.  Du.  maese,  spot, 
stain,  mark ;  maeser,  maser^  Bav.  maser, 
bruscus,  a  knotted  excrescence  on  the 
boles  of  different  kinds  of  trees  which 
furnishes  wood  of  an  ornamental  grain 
for  turners,  cabinet-makers,  and  others. 
G.  maserle,  maserbirke,  alder  or  birch 
furnishing  wood  of  such  a  nature.  Du. 
maes'kout,  maeseren-Aoul,  OHG,  mazaltra, 
mazeldera  (G.  masskolder),  maple,  from 
the  speckled  grain  of  the  wcxxL  Fr. 
madre,  a  thick-streaked  grain  in  wood; 
madrer,  the  grain  of  wood  to  be  full  of 
crooked  and  speckled  streaks.  —  Cot. 
*  Venderres  de  hanas  de  fiist  et  de  madre, 
de  auges — et  de  toute  autre  fustaitle.'— 
Registre  de  Metiers,  112,  Docum.  Inedits. 
Here  we  see  cups  of  ordinary  wood  (fust) 
distinguished  from  those  oimaser  (madre) 
or  w(K>d  of  speckled  graint  but  both  in- 
eluded  tmder  the  name  of  JustailU  or 
wood-work.  In  a  deed  of  the  Count  of 
Autun,  'Et  anapo  comeo  magno  cum 
illo  de  »ia*tff».'— Dua  In  an  account  of 
the  royal  sideboard,  A.l>.  1350,  we  find 
mazer  and  cedar-wood  used  for  the  han- 
dles of  knives,  *  Deux  paires  de  couteaux 
a  tranchier-— I'une  paire  a  manches  de 
cedre  gamis  de  viroUes  et  de  tinglettes 
d'argent  dordes — et  I'autre  paire  a  man- 
ches de  madre  semblables.*  But  the  chief 
use  of  the  material  being  for  drinking 
vessels,  the  Fr.  mazerin,  mazelin,  as  E. 
mazer,  is  found  in  the  sense  of  a  cup. 
Gerbert  appelle.  Bailies  moi  cy  le  tio, 
Dosus  ma  table  mettez  men  maulim. 

Rom .  de  Garin  in  Due. 

See  Measles* 


MAZZARD 

A  burlesque  word  for  the 
head,  whence  to  mazzard^  to  knock  on 
the  head,  to  brain  one.  Sometimes  writ- 
ten tnazer^  *  Break  but  his  pate,  or  so ; 
only  his  nuueTy  because  111  have  his 
head  in  a  cloth  as  well  as  mine.'— O. 
Play  in  Nares. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  Nares'  con- 
jecture is  right,  that  it  comes  from  mazer^ 
a  bowL  In  a  similar  way  It.  zucca^  pro- 
perly a  gourd,  and  thence  a  drinking- 
cup,  is  used  to  signify  a  skulL 

Head.  i.  w.  medd^  G.  tneth^  Du.  mede^ 
drink  made  of  honey  and  water ;  Gr. 
|iift»,  strong  drink,  drunkenness ;  fiidv, 
wine;  Lat.,  w.  nuL  Gr.  fwX/,  Bohem. 
med^  PoL  miod^  Fin.  mesi^  gen.  tneden^ 
honey ;  Fin.  nusi  also,  honeyed  beer ; 
Lith.  medus^  honey,  middus^  mead,  meszHy 
to  sweeten  with  honey,  to  brew  mead. 

Head.  2.  Meadow.  Properly  land 
affording  hay ;  Du.  tnaeylandy  from  nuud- 
en,  fiuuyen^  Lat.  metere,  to  mow.  Bret. 
medij  to  cut,  to  mow ;  Bav.  mad,  the 
mowing,  hay-harvest,  place  where  grass 
is  mowed  ;  berg-mad,  mountain-mowing, 
piece  of  steep  mountain  sward ;  amad, 
second  mowing,  aftermath. 
Heagre.  Fr.  maigre,  LaL  macery.  lean. 
XeaL  I.  Du.  mael^  meel,  flour,  from 
nuulen,  Goth,  malan,  G.  maUn,  Boh. 
nUyti,  w.  main,  Lat.  molere,  to  grind, 
w.  mAl,  what  is  ground  or  bruised ;  JW 
maUdig,  ground  com. 

2.  The  food  taken  at  one  time ;  a 
meal's  milk,  what  is  taken  from  the  cow 
at  a  milking.  Sc.  mail,  rent,  tribute,  an 
amount  of  money  to  be  paia  at  a  fixed 
time.  The  radical  idea  is  seen  in  G. 
makl,  a  stain,  spot,  mark,  sign,  hence  a 
bound,  limit,  the  time  of  a  thine's  hap- 
pening ;  ein-mal,  once  ;  abermm,  again, 
&c.;  zum  letzten  mahU,  for  the  last 
time ;  on.  mdl,  the  time  of  doing  any- 
thing, and  specially  for  taking  food.  Mdl 
er  at  tola,  there  is  a  time  for  speaking. 
Morgunmdl,  middagsmdl,  breakfast,  din- 
ner time  J  d  mdlum,  at  meal  times.  At 
ntissa  mdl  (of  cattle),  to  miss  a  milking. 
AS.  mael,  what  is  marked  out,  separate 
part  Tka  thas  males  was  mearc  agon- 
geriy  then  of  the  time  was  the  mark  past. 
-yCacdm.  Malum,  in  separate  parts ; 
hit-malumy  dal-malum,  by  separate  bits 
or  deals.  Hence  piece-meal,  by  separate 
pieces.    See  Mole. 

To  Kean.>-Mmd.  Goth,  munan,  to 
think,  intend,  will ;  muns^  meaning, 
thought,  intention ;  ON.  muna,  to  remem- 
ber; G.  meinen,  Du.  meenen,  to  think, 
believe,  intend;   Lat  meminisse.  to  re- 
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member ;  Lith.  manyti,  to  think  ;  mintir^ 
to  be  informed  of;  menas,  understand- 
ing, skill ;  numanyti,  to  perceive,  recog- 
nise, observe,  be  of  opmion ;  Bohem. 
mniti,  to  think,  to  be  of  opinion  j  miniti, 
to  think,  believe,  understand;  Russ. 
mnitsya,  to  seem;  Sanscr.  man,  to  think, 
to  deem. 

The  mind,  Lat  mens,  is  the  seat  of  the 
thinking  or  meaning  faculty. 

Mean.     i.  Low,  common,  poor,  pitiful. 

All  manere  of  men,  the  metu  and  the  ryche. 

P.P. 


The  origin  seems  OHG.  main,  properly  a 
spot,  stain.  Diu  unmeina  magad,  the 
unspotted  maid. — Isidore  in  Schmeller. 
Main,  mein,  are  then  used  for  injury,  im- 
pure, unholy.  Das  der  aid  rain  und 
nicht  main  sey;  that  the  oath  should  be 
pure  and  not  false.  Mainaid,  meinswe- 
ridi,  perjury  (E.  mainswear,  maftsworti) ; 
mein  rat,  evil  counsel ;  mein  spraka, 
blasphemy  ;  mein  tdt,  maleficium.  Lap. 
maine,  bodily  failing,  sickness,  fault ; 
stuora  maine  {stuora,  great),  the  small- 
pox ;  ON.  mein,  sore,  injury,  crime ;  mein- 
laus,  innocent,  without  injury.  W.  man, 
a  spot,  mark,  place  ;  man  geni,  a  mark 
from  birth,  as  a  mole. 

The  transition  to  the  idea  of  common, 
expressed  by  AS.  gemane,  G.  gemein,  may 
be  illustrated  by  the  words  addressed  to 
Peter  in  his  vision,  *What  God  has 
cleansed  that  call  not  thou  common.'  So 
in  Mark  viL  15,  Goth,  gamainjan,  Gr. 
cocfitfvftv,  is  rendered  defile  in  the  English 
version,  while  in  the  Latin  it  is  rendered 
coinquinare,  to  stain,  in  the  first  part  of 
the  verse,  and  communicare,  to  make 
common,  in  the  second. 

2.  Intermediate.  Lat.  medius.  It  mezzo, 
mid,  middle ;  mezzano,  a  mediator,  any 
middle  thing,  between  both,  indifferent 
Prov.  mejan,  meian,  middling.  Als grans, 
als  meians,  als  menors,  to  the  great,  the 
middling,  and  the  small.  Fr.  moyen,  in- 
different, moderate,  a  mediator,  a  mean, 
course,  way. — Cot  The  means  of  doing 
a  thing  is  the  course  which  has  to  be  trod 
in  order  to  accomplish  it,  the  intermediate 
path  between  the  agent  and  the  object  to 
be  accomplished.  The  mean  time  is  the 
time  between  the  present  and  that  when 
the  thing  spoken  of  is  to  be  done. 

Meander.  Gr.  Maiav^(K>c»  the  name  of 
a  winding  river  in  Asia  Minor. 

Measles.  A  disease  in  which  the  body 
is  much  marked  with  red  spots.  Du. 
maese,  spot,  stain,  mark  ;  maeselen,  mae- 
seren,  maeseren,  maesel-suchte^  measles. — 
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KiL  Bav.  fnasen,  spot,  mark ;  blatter- 
maserty  pock-marks ;  stratch'fnasenjyfheaX, 
mark  Ota  blow;  Ttmnd-tnaseny  scar.  The 
name  of  a  spot  might  well  be  taken  from 
the  act  of  dabbling  in  the  wet,  dawbing, 
dirtying.  PLD.  mussetn,  Swiss  schmus- 
seln^  schmauselfty  Du.  benuuselen^  to  dab- 
ble, dawb  ;  PoL  mazady  mazgad^  to  dawb, 
blot,  soil,  smear. 

Perhaps  measly  bacan^  together  with 
OHG.  maselsucht,  miselsucAtfleprosyy  OFr. 
mesely  a  leper,  are  to  be  referred  to  a  dif- 
ferent source.  Valencian  mesell  is  ap- 
plied to  one  who  has  an  internal  or  con- 
tagious disorder,  and  especially  to  pigs 
which  when  slaughtered  produce  measly 
meat  From  the  Arab,  mosel,  consump- 
tive, pple  past  of  the  verb  salla  (to  waste 
away?),  applied  to  animals  as  well  as  men. 
— Dozy. 

Measure.— DimensiozL  -mense.  Lat 
metior^  mensus  sum,  to  measure ;  whence 
mensura,  Fr.  mesure,  E.  pteasure;  dimen- 
sio,  a  measuring  between  two  points,  di- 
mension ;  tmmensus,  unmeasured,  im- 
mense.   See  Mete. 

Meat.  Goth,  mats,  food,  mat/an,  to 
take  food,  to  eat ;  ON.  mata,  OHG.  mas, 
food,  dish.  Bohem.  maso,  Pol.  mlfso, 
flesh,  meat  The  nasalised  vowel  of  the 
latter  would  seem  to  bring  in  Lat.  mensa, 
table,  as  an  equivalent  form  ;  Walach. 
masA,  table,  food,  entertainment. 

Meohanio.  Gr.  fiifxawcdc,  from  f»vx^*^' 
a  contrivance,  machine. 

Medal.  It.  medaglia,  Fr.  medaille,  in 
later  times  any  ancient  coin,  but  origin- 
ally it  seems  to  signify  a  coin  of  half  a 
certain  value.  Obolus  dicitur  medalia,  id 
est  medietas  nummi. — Willelmus  Brito  in 
Due.  Medalia,  en  half  pennynck. — Dief. 
Supp.  Usavansi  all'  hora  le  medaglie  in 
Firenze,  che  le  due  valevano  un  danaio 
picciolo. — NoveUe  Antiche  in  La  Crusca. 
La  buona  femmina  che  non  avea  che  due 
medaglie  (two  mites)  le  quail  ella  offerse 
al  tempio. — Ibid.  Sometimes  it  is  used 
for  half  a  livre,  and  indicates  a  coin  of 
silver,  or  even  of  gold.  Chi  e,  chi  vago 
tanto  d'una  cosa, — che  cosa  che  valesse 
una  medaglia,  comperasse  una  livra. — La 
Crusca.  Medaglie  bianche  d'  argente. — 
Ibid.  Viginti  quinque  medalias  auri. — 
Carp.  With  the  loss  of  the  d  it  became 
Prov.  mealha,  OFr.  maaille,  maille,  the 
half  of  a  penny  in  money  or  weig:ht. 
Bret,  mdsel,  melL  '  Bonne  est  la  maille 
qui  sauve  le  denier.*—  Cot.  With  so  de- 
cided a  signification  of  one  half  in  value 
it  is  a  bold  assertion  of  Diez  that  the  word 
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cannot  be  derived  from  Lat.  medius,    on. 
midla,  to  divide. 

To  Meddle. —MelL— Medley.  It 
mischiare,  mescolare,  Sp.  diaL  metclar, 
mesclar,  Fr.  mesler,  medler,  meiller{QiioJL 
des  Dues  de  Norm.),  to  meddle,  mingle, 
melL 

Hcrent  e  Gtiert  taut  cstritvmt 

Ke  par  parole  se  mtdUrmt. — Rom  de  Ron. 

— they  quarrelled. 

The  same  change  of  consonants  is  seen 
in  Lat.  masculus,  OFr.  mascle,  madle^ 
male,  and  in  Fr.  meslier,  £.  medlar-Vmt ; 
Prov.  mesclada,  Fr.  meUe,  Mid.  Lat  nuU 
leia,  medley,  confusion,  quarrel ;  calida 
melleia,  Fr.  chaude  mSUe'^  corrupted  to  E. 
chancemedley* 

Medial.  —  Mediate.  —  Mediocre.  - 
Medium.  Lat.  medius,  middle,  meduh 
crisj  middling,  mediator,  medialis. 

Medical. — Medicine. — ^Remedy.  Lat 
medicus,  a  physician,  from  medeor,  to  heal, 
cure,  apply  remedies.  Hence  remedium, 
a  cure  or  remedy.  Gr.  piiiofuay  to  coun- 
sel, advise. 

Meditate.  Lat  meditari,  to  study, 
design. 

Mediterranean.  Lat.  mediterraneus ; 
medius,  in  the  middle,  and  terra,  land. 

Medlar.  By  Chaucer  written  medlt- 
tree.  From  Lat  mespUus  came  OFr. 
mesle  {mesple),  the  fruit ;  meslier,  the 
tree,  and  from  the  latter,  E.  medlar.  See 
Meddle. 

Meed.  Gr.  /u(rOoc»  Goth,  misdo.  Boh. 
msda,  reward,  recompence;  G.  mietke^ 
hire. 

Meek.  Goth,  muks,  ON.  mjukr,  Du. 
muyck,  soft,  mild  ;  muyck  oeft,  ripe  fruit ; 
muycken,  N.  mykja,  to  soften  ;  Boh.  mck, 
liquid  ;  mokry,  wet ;  mokwati,  to  be  wet ; 
PoL  mokna6,  namakad,  to  steep,  or  soak ; 
mieknad,  to  soak,  to  soften ;  miekki,  soft, 
tender.  In  other  forms  the  i(  of  the  root 
is  softened  to  a  palatal  ck;  Boh.  mociti, 
PoL  mocsyd,  to  steep,  showing  perhaps  the 
root  of  Lat  macerare. 

Meet.  Fit,  suitable,  according  to  mea- 
sure. 

There's  no  room  at  my  side  Margret 

My  coffin's  made  so  nuet, 

—so  exact.--Sweet  William's  Ghost. 

AS.  mete,  ON.  mdti,  G.  maass.  Lap.  muddo, 
measure  ;  as.  gemet,  on.  mdtmegr.  Lap. 
muddak,  fit,  meet ;  G.  gemdss,  conform- 
able.   See  Mete. 

To  Meet. — ^To  Moot.  on.  m^t,  d 
mdti,  against,  opposite ;  mdt-^r^  a  con- 
trary wind ;  mceta,  Goth,  gamotjan,  to 
meet ;  ON.  mdi,  as.  mot,  gemot,  a  meet- 
ing, assembly.     Hence  E.  moot-kail,  a 
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court  hall,  place  of  assembly ;  to  moot  a 
question,  to  discuss  it  as  in  an  assembly. 

As  the  ultimate  meaning  of  opposite  is 
face  to  face,  and  to  meet  is  to  come  face 
to  face,  the  origin  may  be  indicated  in 
Lap.  muoto,  countenance,  face,  a  root 
which  will  aeain  be  fouftd  doing  import- 
ant duty  under  Mode.  In  like  manner 
Fin.  nendy  nose  ;  mndita,  to  meet 

Xegrim.  A  pain  in  the  head,  sup- 
posed to  arise  from  the  biting  of  a  worm. 
EmigraneuSy  vermis  capitis,  Angl.  the 
fnygrytu,  or  the  head  worm. — Ortus  in 
Pr.  Pm.  Hence,  as  caprices  were  also 
supposed  to  arise  from  the  biting  of  a 
maggot,  the  name  of  megrim  was  also 
given  to  any  capricious  fancy. 

The  origin  of  the  word  is  Gr.  ijfUKpavla, 
pain  affectii^  one  half  of  the  head ;  Kpa- 
viov,  skuIL 

Mainy. — Menial.  Fr.  ffir/j»/>,ameyny, 
family,  household,  company,  or  servants. 
—Cot.  It  masnaday  a  troop  of  soldiers, 
a  company,  a  family. — ^Altieri. 

The  word  is  very  variously  written  in 
OFr.  maisgfUe^  maigfUe,  maisgnU^  mais^ 
nu,  mainie^  mesnUj  menie^  &c.  It  is  de- 
rived by  Diez  from  Lat  mansio,  It  magi- 
one,  Fr.  maison,  as  if  through  a  form  ma- 
gionatOy  Fr.  maisontUey  in  the  sense  of 
houseful  or  household.  And  this  deriva- 
tion would  seem  corroborated  by  forms 
like  Prov.  maizoniery  OFr.  masoniery 
masnieTy  mtsnier^  the  tenant  of  a  hired 
house ;  mesKage^  menage^  housekeeping, 
household. 

On  the  other  hand  Lat  minus  natus 
(for  minor  natu)  gives  rise  to  OFr.  mains- 
niy  maisnij  younger  child,  Piedm.  masndy 
Lang,  miina^  a  boy,  child.  For  the  loss 
of  the  n  in  minus  compare  Ptg.  menoscabo^ 
mascaboy  diminution,  Sp.  menospreciar^ 
Fr.  mhprisery  to  depreciate.  From  the 
forms  masndy  mhna^  we  are  led  to 
Cat.  masnaday  mainada,  Lang,  mdinaday 
Prov.  mainaday  &mily,  properly  assem- 
blage of  children,  then  household  serv- 
ants. '  Oquelo  fenno  o  bien  souen  de 
so  mSinado:*  that  woman  takes  good 
care  of  her  children.  '  Oquel  home  o  de 
bravo  miinado :'  that  man  has  pretty 
children. — Beronie.  '  C^o  sunt  les  mesnis 
Noe  solun  les  poeples  et  lour  nacions. — 
yA^familia  Noe  juxta  populos  et  nationes 
suas :'  these  are  the  generations  of  Noah. 
From  the  children  of  a  family  to  the  de- 
pendants and  servants  is  an  easy  step  in 
signification.  'Avint  issi  que  Absalon 
encuntrad  la  maignie  David  : '  accidit 
autem  ut  occurreret  Absalom  servis 
David. — Livre  des  Rois.      Tal  senhor, 
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tal  maynada  (Rayn.) ;  tel  seigneur,  tel 
nusnie  (Cot.) :  like  master,  like  man. 

Melancholy.  Gr.  ^icXayxo^a,  from 
/liXac,  black,  and  x^h't  ^^^^ 

Melassee.  Sp.  melazay  the  dregs  of 
honey,  also  treacle,  or  the  drainings  of 
sugar ;  melotty  conserve  made  with  honey, 
molasses,  or  treacle. 

Meliorate.    Lat  meliory  better. 

Mellow.  Thoroughly  ripe,  and  hence 
freed  from  all  harshness  or  asperity,  grati- 
fying to  the  senses  of  taste,  sight,  or  near* 
ing.  G.  (Westerwald)  mdlly  soft,  ripe; 
(Fallersleben)  mSlichy  mellow,  on  the 
point  of  rotting. — D.  M.  V.  The  radical 
meaning  is  a  de^^ree  of  ripeness  approach- 
ing to  dissolution,  mellow^  or  almost 
rotten  ripe. — FL  in  v.  Mezzo.  Du.  molen^ 
meluweny  to  decay —  KiL ;  molauuenteny 
tabescentibus  (membris) — Schmeller.  To 
decay  is  to  fall  away  to  bits.  Bav.  nulWy 
m^io,  meld,  meal,  powder;  milben,  mil- 
weUy  to  reduce  to  powder  ;  gemilbet  saiSy 
powdered  salt;  Goth,  malwiany  on. 
molvuy  to  break  smalL  With  the  final  b 
or  w  exchanged  for  m,  G.  malm,  dust, 
powder ;  Du.  m^/M,dust  of  wood  or  turf ; 
molmeny  to  moulder  away,  to  decay; 
E.  dial  maum  (for  malm)y  soft,  mellow, 
a  soft,  friable  stone ;  Manx  mholmy  to 
moulder,  make  friable ;  mhollimy  mhol- 
mejjfy  friable,  ready  to  fall  to  pieces,  (of 
fruit)  mellow ;  PLD.  mii//,  anything  re- 
duced to  powder;  mUlligy  powdery  (of 
earth),  mellow.  Dot  latui  ts  to  mUlligy 
too  loose. — DanneiL  Du.  molHgy  soft, 
mellow  in  taste ;  G.  molschy  Fr.  mouy 
motley  mellow,  over-ripe ;  W.  malluy  to 
rot 

Melody.  Gr.  fuXw^ui,  from  91^4,  song, 
and  itfXoc,  sweet  sound,  music  ;  the  latter 
doubtless  from  /uX«,  honey.  Gael.  miliSy 
sweet,  musical ;  mily  honey. 

To  Melt.  Gr.  fuKimy  to  melt,  make 
liquid ;  ON.  melta,  to  digest,  make  rotten ; 
smeltay  Du.  smelteny  to  melt ;  Du.  melu- 
weny  moleny  AS.  molsniany  to  rot.  The 
ideas  of  melting  and  rottin?  coincide  in 
the  fact  that  the  object  fuls  insensibly 
away  from  a  solid  state.    See  Mellow. 

Member.    Lat  membrum. 

Membrane.  Lat.  membrana,  the  thin 
skin  of  anything,  parchment 

Memory.  —  Memoir.  —  Bemember. 
Lat  meminiy  meminissey  to  remember ; 
memor  (for  mnemof)y  mindful,  remember- 
ing. Gr.  nvdoiuuy  to  think  on,  of  which 
the  perfect  ikkumiiua  is  used  like  memini 
in  the  sense  of  1  remember  ;  ftyfifutv  (cor- 
responding to  memor)y  mindful.    From 
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the  same  source  with  mens^  nuniis^  and 
E.  miftd. 

Menace.  Fr.  menace,  It  minaccia, 
Lat.  mtna,  mifioda,  threats. 

To  Mend,  Lat  emendare,  to  take 
away  a  fault,  menda.  Milanese  mendd. 
It  rimendarey  to  mend  or  dam  clothes. 

Mendacious.  Lat  mendax,  mendaciSy 
false,  lying ;  mentior,  -irij  to  lie. 

Mendicant.    Lat  mendicans. 

Menial.  Belonging  to  the  meiny, 
OFr.  maismer,  one  of  the  m^Jii/^f,  meiny, 
or  household. — Carp.    See  Meiny. 

Menild  or  MeaneUed.  Menneldy 
speckled,  as  a  horse  or  thrush  ;  meanels, 
small  black  or  red  spots  in  a  horse  of  a 
lightish  colour,  w.  man,  a  spot ;  menyn, 
a  small  spot — ^Jones.  See  Mean,  i., 
Maim. 

-menae. — Mensuration.  See  Mea- 
sure. 

Menstruum.  A  chemical  solvent. 
Lat  menstruusy  of  or  belonging  to  a 
month ;  from  the  notion  that  chemical 
solvents  could  only  be  duly  prepared  in 
dependence  on  the  changes  of  the  moon. 

uental.  Lat  mens,  mentis,  the  mind. 
See  To  Mean. 

Mention.  Lat  mentio,  connected  with 
menSy  the  mind. 

Mephitic.  Lat  mephitis,  an  ill,  sul- 
phureous smell  emitted  by  putrid  water  or 
the  like. 

Mercenary.  Lat  mercenatius,  hired, 
retained  for  pay ;  merces,  pay,  money 
made  by  service. 

'  Mercer.  Fr.  mercier,  a  tradesman 
that  retails  all  manner  of  small  ware ; 
mercerie,  small  ware. — Cot  Lat.  merces, 
wares. 

Merchant. — ^Mercantile.  OFr.  mar- 
chant.  It.  mercatante,  mercante,  a  traf- 
ficker ;  mercatare,  to  cheapen  in  the  mar- 
ket, to  buy  and  sell ;  mercato,  market ; 
mercare,  Lat  mercari,  to  bai^ain,  to  buy. 

Mercy.  Fr.  merci,  a  benefit  or  favour, 
pardon,  forgiveness,  thanks  for  a  benefit ; 
It.  mercede,  merci,  reward,  munificence, 
mercy,  pity,  thanks.  Lat.  merces,  merce- 
dis,  earnings,  desert,  reward.  A  similar 
train  of  thought  is  seen  in  Du.  mild,  libe- 
ral, munificent,  mild,  gentle. — KiL 

Mere.     i.  Fr.  mare,  Du.  maer,  mer,  a 

Sool,  fish-pond,   standing    water.      See 
farsh. 

2.  Lat  merus.  It  tnera,  unmixed,  plain, 
of  itself.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  the 
£.  use  of  the  word  may  not  have  been  in- 
fluenced by  the  Du.  maar,  but,  only,  no 
more  than.  *T  is  maar  spot,  it  is  but 
sport,  or  it  is  a  mere  joke.    Dat  gevegt 
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was  maar  kinderspel,  the  fight  was  but 
child's  play,  or  was  mere  child's  play. 
Daar  is  maar  zoo  viel,  there  is  but  so 
much,  merely  so  much. 

3.  Du.  meere,  ON.  mctri,  a  boundary ; 
Fin.  maari.  Lap.  mere,  a  definite  point, 
mark,  bound  ;  meritet.  Fin.  mddratd,  to 
define,  appoint,  determine ;  mddrd-pdiwd, 
appointed  day;  Lith.  mira,  measure, 
right  measure,  moderation ;  meris,  the 
mark  at  which  one  aims. 

Meretricious.  Lat  meretrix,  a  harlot, 
one  who  prostitutes  her  body  for  gain ; 
mereo,  to  earn. 

Merge,  -merse.  -mersion.  Lat. 
mergo,  mersum,  to  dip  in,  plunge  over 
head.  As  in  Emerge,  Immerse,  Submer- 
sion. 

Meridian.  Ij^X^meridianuss  fneridies 
{medius  dies),  mid-day. 

Merit.  Lat  mereo,  meritum^  to  de- 
serve. 

Mermaid,  on.  ptar  is  often  used  in 
composition  in  the  sense  of  sea.  Mar- 
mennill,  a  sea-dwarf ;  mar-fiatr,  level  as 
the  surface  of  the  sea ;  mar-fld^  sea-flea, 
&c.    o.  meer,  w.  mor,  the  sea. 

Merry.  —  Mirth.  Lap.  murre,  de- 
light ;  murres,  pleasant ;  murritet,  to 
tsJce  pleasure  in ;  GaeL  mir,  to  sport, 
play  ;  mire,  mireadh,  playing,  mirth  ;  Sc. 
merry-begotten,  a  bastarc^  a  child  begot- 
ten in  sport  or  play. 

Mesentery.  Gr.  yukvwn^ituv ;  /iImci 
middle,  in  the  middle,  and  {ynpot*,  an  in- 
testine. 

Mesh.  The  knot  of  a  net.  Lith. 
mazgas,  a  knot,  bunch,  bundle,  bud  of  a 
tree  ;  megsti,  to  knit,  make  knots,  weave 
nets  ;  magstas,  netting  needle;  G.  masche, 
a  noose,  a  mesh ;  as.  maesce,  a  mesh, 
mctx,  net ;  ON.  mbskvi,  Dan.  wtaske,  a 
mesh ;  Du.  masche,  a  blot,  stain,  mesh. 
It  is  observable  that  Lat  macula  is  also 
used  in  the  same  two  senses. 

Mess.  I.  A  service  for  the  meal  of 
one  or  of  several.  A  mess  of  pottage,  a 
dish  of  pottage.  Fr.  mis,  mets,  a  service 
of  meat,  a  course  of  dishes  at  table. — Cot 
It  messa,  messo,  a  mess  of  meat,  a  course 
or  service  of  so  many  dishes;  among 
merchants  the  stock  or  principal  put  into 
a  venture.  From  Lat  missus^  sent,  in 
the  sense  of  served  up,  dished,  as  it  was 
sometimes  translated  m  E.  '  Caius  Fa* 
britius  was  found  by  the  Sanmite  Embas- 
sadors that  came  unto  him  eadng  of  rad- 
dish  rosted  in  the  ashes,  which  was  all 
the  dished  he  had  to  his  supper.'— Prim- 
audaye  Fr.  Academic,  translated  by  T. 
B.  C   (1589),  p.  195.     It  is  a  curioas 
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coincidence  that  OHG.  mas  (Goth,  ma^, 
Bav.  mass)f  meat,  food  was  used  in  the 
same  way,  *  Do  der  Cheizer  an  dem  tische 
saz,  und  man  vor  in  tnioc  daz  erste  mas/ 
brought  in  before  him  the  first  course. — 
Schm. 

2.  Properly  ffusA,  a  mixture  disagree- 
able to  the  sight  or  taste,  hence  untidy- 
ness,  disorder.  'Mescolanza,  a  mesA, 
mingling,  mish-mash  of  things  confusedly 
and  without  order  put  together ;  mescolarey 
mescere,  mesciare,  to  mesh^  mix,  mingle.' 
~FL    See  Mash. 

Xettage. — Keasenger.  From  Lat. 
missus^  sent,  arose  Prov.,  OFr.  nus,  a 
messenger,  Mid. Lat  missaticum^  OFr. 
messatgey  a  message.  ^  Missaticum  per 
patrias  deportare  non  nobis  videtur— 
idoneus.'  —  Epist  Leon.  IIL  in  Due. 
*Daemones  nostra  missatica  deferentes.' 
Willelmus  Brito.  ibid.  The  insertion  of 
the  n  in  messenger  is  analogous  to  that 
in  scavenger  from  scavage^  porringer 
itoxn  porrtdge^  harbinger  from  nari^rage. 

Xestaagd.  A  dwelling-house  with 
some  land  adjoining. — B.  O  Fr.  mesuage^ 
messuage,  Manoirs,  masures  log^es  aux 
champs  oue  la  coustume  appeloit  ancien- 
nement  Mesuage, — Consuetudo  Norm,  in 
Due. 

From  Lat  manere^  to  dwell,  were  de- 
rived a  variety  of  forms  signifying  resid- 
ence ;  Fr.  manoir,  a  manor ;  Mid. Lat 
mansuray  Fr.  masure^  a  poor  house ; 
mansioy  Fr.  matson^  a  house  ;  mansus^ 
mansa,  Prov.  mas^  OFr.  mAr,  mase,  a 
small  farm,  house  and  land  sufficient  for 
a  pair  of  oxen.  From  mansus  came  man- 
sHolis  {ferra  mansualisy  the  land  belong- 
ing to  a  mansus),  mansuagiumy  masua- 
giuMy  and  masagiumy  a  dwelling-house, 
small  farm,  or  the  buildings  upon  it 
MasHcagiumy  masatay  and  other  modifi- 
cations, were  used  in  the  same  sense. 

MetaL  —  Metallurgy.  Gr.  /icroXXov, 
fifraXXovpyiM  (IfiJ^  ipyal^oiuu,  to  work, 
labour  at). 

XetamorplLose.  Gr.  ftirafAOf^^ttmc ; 
lUTUy  implying  change,  and  |iop^i)»  form, 
figure. 

Ketaphor.  Gr.  lurafopdy  a  transfer- 
ring to  one  word  the  sense  of  another ; 
lur^ptty  to  carry  over,  transfer. 

metaphysics.  Gr.  ftird  ra  fvoucd, 
after  physics.  '  From  this  part  of  Aris- 
totle's logic  there  is  an  easy  transition  to 
what  has  been  called  his  metaphysics; 
a  name  unknown  to  the  author  himself, 
and  given  to  his  most  abstract  philoso- 
phic works  by  his  editors,  from  an  opinion 
that  those  books  ought  to  be  studied  im- 1. 
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mediately  after  his  physicsy  or  treatises 
on  natural  philosophy.' — Gillies. 

To  Mete.  Goth,  mitan,  G.  messen^ 
Lat  metiriy  Lith.  matotiy  to  measure; 
mestasy  Gr.  furpovy  a  measure. 

Mete. — Mett.  A  boundary  mark,  OFr. 
mette.  '  Conune  la  ville  de  Muande  soit 
situ^e  pr^s  des  fins  et  mettes  de  notre 
royaume.' — Chron.  AJ>.  1 389,  in  Carp.  v. 
Danger.  Lat  meta,  a  boundary  stone, 
especially  that  marking  the  extremity  of 
a  race ;  Serv.  metyoy  a  bound ;  mefyitiy 
to  abut  upon  ;  Russ.  meja  (Fr.  y),  Bohem. 
megf  boundary ;  mezniky  boundary  stone ; 
mezowatiy  to  abut  on. 

Meteor.  Gr.  furimpoQt  lofty,  on  high  ; 
fUTEwpa,  things  seen  or  happening  in  the 
regon  of  the  stars. 

method.  Gr.  fdMocy  a  way,  mode  of 
speech  or  action  ;  furdy  and  oidQ,  a  way. 

Metre,  -metry.  Gr.  furpovy  a  measure, 
a  measured  line,  a  verse,  metre ;  fi'c 
fiiroa  TiOivtuy  to  put  into  verse. 

From  the  same  root  with  Lat  metiory 
to  mete  or  measure. 

Metropolis.  Gr.  |Aqrp6roXic ;  ^i?^QP» 
mother,  and  ir6Xic«  city. 

Mettle.  Vigour,  hfe,  sprightliness. — 
B.  A  metaphor  taken  from  me  metai  of 
a  blade,  upon  the  temper  of  which  the 
power  of  the  weapon  depends. 

To  Mew.  Fr.  miaulery  G.  miaueny 
mauen.  It  miagolarey  Magy.  midkolniy  to 
cry  as  a  cat 

Mew.  I.  A  gull,  or  sea  swallow  ;  Du. 
meeuwy  G.  mdwey  mewe,  Dan.  maagey  ON. 
rndfry  mdTy  N.  maase,  Fr.  mauce,  mouette. 

mew.  2.  It  mutOy  muday  any  change 
or  shift,  the  moulting  or  change  of 
feathers,  horns,  skin,  coat,  colour,  or 
place  of  any  creature,  as  of  hawks,  deer, 
snakes,  also  a  hawk's  mew. — FL  Fr. 
muery  to  change,  shift,  to  mue,  to  cast 
the  head,  coat,  or  skin  ;  muey  a  change, 
any  casting  of  the  coat  or  skin,  as  the 
mewing  of  a  hawk  ;  also  a  hawk's  mue, 
and  a  mue  or  coop  wherein  fowl  is  fat- 
tened.— Cot  The  mew  of  a  hawk  (Mid. 
Lat.  mutatoriumy  muta)y  a  place  to  con- 
fine a  hawk  in  while  moulting,  and  thence 
to  mewy  to  confine,  to  keep  close, '  Domus 
autem  muia  apta  et  ampla  sibi  quaeratur 
et  de  mutd  ouando  perfectus  est,  trahatur.' 
— ^Albertus  Afaen.  in  Due.  mhg.  museny 
to  moult,  muskorpy  a  coop  for  a  hawk 
when  moulting.    See  Moult 

In  London  the  royal  stables  were  called 
the  King's  Mews  doubtless  from  having 
been  the  place  where  the  hawks  were 
kept,  and  trom  this  accident  the  name  of 
ntews  has  been  appropriiited  in  London 
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to  any  range  of  buildings  occupied  as 
stables. 

.  Miasma.  Gr.  filacr^,  something  foul 
and  polluting,  from  fiunWy  to  be  foul,  in- 
fect 

Mica.  A  mineral  found  in  glittering 
scales.    Lat.  mico^  to  glitter. 

To  Midi.  To  miche  in  a  comer,  de- 
liteo — Gouldm.  ;  mychyn,  or  pryvely 
stelyn  smale  thyngis. — Pr.  Pm.  From 
the  same  origin  with  smouchy  to  keep  a 
thing  secret,  to  steal  privily.  Swiss  mau- 
chen^  schmauchen^  to  do  in  secret,  conceal, 
make  away  with.  Fr.  musser^  Rouchi 
mucker y  to  hide,  to  skulk.  It.  mucciare^ 
'irty  tb  slink  away  privily ;  smucciarey 
4rey  to  slip  or  slide.  Grisons  mutschar^ 
tnitschary  to  slip  away. 

Micro-.  Gr.  |fucp6c,  small,  minute,  as 
in  Microcosm  (cooyxoc,  the  world),  Micro- 
scope, &c. 

Midden. — Middil.  Midding^  a  dung- 
hill.— B.  A  myddynge,  sterquilinium  ; 
myddyly  or  dongyl,  forica.  —  Pr.Pm. 
Dan.  mogdyngey  moddingy  Sw.  dial,  mod- 
dingy  middingy  N.  mokdungey  mottingy 
mettingy  a  dunghill,  from  Sw.  mbky  Dan. 
mogy  muck,  and  dyngty  heap. 

Middle. — ^Mid.  Goth,  midjoy  Gr.  fU- 
90Qy  Sanscr.  madhyay  Lat  mediusy  OHG. 
mittiy  mittery  ON.  midry  G.  mittely  middle ; 
ON.  midilly  means  ;  midloy  to  divide. 

Midge.  G.  miickey  a  small  fly.  Pro- 
bably from  muckeUy  to  hum,  murmur,  as 
Fin.  mytiaineriy  a  midge,  from  mutinay 
mytindy  murmuring,  whispering.  See 
Gnat.  PoL  muchay  dim.  muszkay  Bohem. 
mauchay  a  fly .  Du.  mosiCy  meusiey  a  gnat 
— Kil.     Lat.  muscay  Tt,  moucfUy  a  fly. 

Midriff  The  diaphragm,  or  mem- 
brane dividing  the  heart  and  lungs  from 
the  lower  bowels,  as.  hri/,  entrails ; 
uferre  and  nitherre  hrifiy  the  upper  and 
lower  belly.  Du.  middelrifty  diaphrag- 
ma,  septum  transversum. — Kil.  Pl.D. 
rify  fifty  a  carcase,  skeleton.  OHG.  hrevey 
rev€y  belly  ;  /on  reva  sinero  muoUry  from 
his  mother's  womb. — Tatian. 

Mien.  Fr.  miney  countenance,  look, 
gesture  ;  Bret,  miny  beak  of  a  bird,  snout 
of  a  beast,  point  of  land,  promontory  ;  w. 
miny  the  lip  or  mouth,  margin,  brink ; 
min-viny  lip  to  lip,  kissing ;  min<ocay  to 
pop  with  the  lips.  In  the  same  way  as. 
neby  the  beak  of  a  bird,  is  used  to  signify 
the  face,  and  Lat  rostrumy  a  beak,  b^ 
comes  Sp.  rostrOy  face. 

Mift  Ill-humour,  displeasure,  but 
usually  in  a  slight  degree.  G.  muffeny  of 
dogs,  to  growl,  to  bark,  thence  to  look 
surly  or  gruff,  to  mop  and  mow. — Kiitt- 
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ner.  Swab.  i»i(^  with  wry  mouth ;  Swiss 
mUpfeny  to  wrinkle  the  nose,  to  deride ; 
Castrais  miffdy  to  sniff.  Snuffing  the  air 
through  the  nose  is  a  sign  of  anger  and 
ill-temper.  G.  scknupfeny  scknt^peny  to 
be  offended  with  a  thing,  to  take  it  ill,  to 
snuff  at  it 

Might.    See  May. 

Migrate.  Lat.  migrarey  to  remove 
from  one  place  to  another  to  dwell  in  it. 

Milch.. — Milk.  To  milch  was  used  as 
the  verb,  milky  the  substantive.  Smolgi- 
utOy  sucked  or  milcked  dry. — Fl.  A 
milck-cow  is  a  cow  kept  for  milcking.  A 
like  distinction  is  found  in  the  use  otwork 
and  worcke,  'Alle  goode  werkys  to 
wirche, — St  Graal,  c.  31, 1.  284.  Con- 
versely, G.  milcky  milk  ;  melkeUy  to  milch. 

The  primary  sense  of  the  word-  seems 
to  be  to  stroke,  thence  the  act  of  milking, 
and  the  substance  so  proctired.  Gr. 
aftlXymy  to  milk,  to  squeeze  out ;  Lith. 
miljtUy  milzstt,  to  stroke,  soften  by  strok- 
ing, to  milk  a  cow,  gain  a  person  by  blan- 
dishments, tame  down  an  animaL  Ap- 
mcUiytiy  to  soothe,  to  tame  ;  miliikkasy  a 
milker;  meUfomOy  a  milch  cow.  Lat 
mulcercy  to  stroke,  to  soothe.  'Audaci 
mulcel  palearia  dextri.' — Ovid.  Mulgerey 
to  milk.    Bohem.  mlekOy  milk. 

Mild.  G.  mildy  soft,  gentle ;  ON.  mildfy 
lenient,  gracious,  munificent ;  milduy  to 
soothe,  appease ;  as.  mildy  merciful, 
kind  ;  mildsey  mtltsey  mercy,  pity;  Goth. 
unmildsy  without  natural  affection ;  mUd-- 
itkay  pity  ;  Lith.  myliHy  to  love  ;  mylusy 
friendly,  mild,  gentle  ;  meiky  love ;  meil" 
itiy  to  be  inclined  to,  to  have  appetite  for ; 
meilintiy  to  caress ;  susimilsHy  to  have 
pity  on  ;  Bohem.  milawatiy  to  love  ;  mi- 
losty  love,  grace^  favour,  clemency ;  PoL 
mily^  lovely,  amiable ;  mHosierdzUy  com- 
passion, mercy,  pity.  Serv.  milyey  deli- 
cise,  darling. 

Perhaps  the  fundamental  image  may 
be  the  sweetness  of  honey.  Ga^  fnUUy 
sweet,  millsey  sweetness. 

Mildew.  G.  mekltkauy  OHG.  militouy 
mildew,  rust  on  corn.  AS.  meledecnoy  It 
nulumCy  meliginey  Mod.Gr.  cUfo^iiXi, 
honeydew.  Goth,  militky  honey.  It  is 
probably  owing  to  the  whitish  appearance 
of  some  kinds  of  mildew,  as  if  meal  had 
been  scattered  over  the  leaf,  that  the 
name  of  so  different  a  phenomenon  as 
honeydew  has  been  tranmrred  to  it. 

Mile.  Fr.  milUy  Lat.  mUlia  passnum^ 
a  thousand  paces  or  double  steps. 

MiUtant.— MiUtary.    LaLtmileSy-ilss, 

a  soldier. 
Milk.    See  Milch. 
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Uill-.  LaL  ntille^  a  thousand ;  in 
MillenHtumy  a  space  of  a  thousand  years  ; 
Millepede^  an  insect  with  a  thousand  feet, 

KilL  AS.  mylen^  w.  melyn^  Du.  molen, 
Bohem.  mfyn^  G.  muMe,  Gr.  fi^Xif,  Lat 
fHo/af  molendinumy  Lith.  malunas^  a  mill 
Lith.  malHy  Lat  moUre,  &  tnahUn^  Goth. 
fnaian^  Russ.  moloty^  Boh.  m/t//,  w.  m/z/v, 
to  grind  ;  m^,  what  is  ground,  a  grind- 
ing. 

lEUliner.  Supposed  to  be  originally 
a  dealer  in  Milan  wares,  but  no  positive 
evidence  has  been  produced  in  favour  of 
the  derivation. 

Milt.  The  spleen,  also  the  soft  roe  in 
fishes.  It  milzay  ON.  miltiy  the  spleen. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  name 
is  derived  from  milk,  and  is  given  for  a 
similar  reason  in  bodi  applications.  The 
ssune  change  of  the  finau  ^  to  /  is  seen  in 
ON.  mjaltir,  N.  mjelte,  a  milking ;  and  a 
name  slightly  altered  from  that  which 
signifies  milk  is  given  in  many  languages 
to  the  soft  roe  of  fishes,  and  to  other  parts 
of  the  bodily  frame  of  a  soft,  nonfibrous 
texture.  Pol  mleko,  milk ;  nulcB,  milt 
of  fish,  spinal  marrow ;  melczko,  sweet- 
bread, pancreas  of  calf ;  Bret.  Uass,  milk, 
Uxen^  milt  Du.  melcker,  tnilte,  Fr.  laiU, 
Lat  lactes,  are  used  in  the  same  sense, 
while  in  G.  and  Sw.  the  name  is  simply 
fish-milk. 

Mimio.  Lat.  mimusy  Gr.  ^T/m>c,  a  far- 
cical entertainment,  or  the  actor  in  it, 
hence  an  imitator ;  fiifiw,  an  ape.  It  is 
not  unlikely  that  the  mimes  were  origin- 
ally identic^  with  our  mtimm^rs,  maskers 
who  go  about  performing  a  rude  enter- 
tainment, and  take  their  name  from  the 
representation  of  a  bugbear  by  masking 
the  ^e.  Basque  mamay  to  mask  one- 
self in  a  hideous  manner ;  Pol.  mami^y 
Boh.  mamitiy  to  dazzle,  delude,  beguile  ; 
Fris.  Piommeschein,  deceitful  appearance. 
Epkema.  NFris.  maamy  a  mask. — D. 
M.    See  Munmier. 

-min-.  Bminent. — ^Prominent.  Lat 
emineoy  to  stand  out  beyond  the  rest ; 
promineOy  to  project,  stand  out.  Unsatis- 
factorily explained  from  maneOyXo  remain. 
The  root  seems  preserved  in  Bret,  mhty 
snout,  nose,  beak,  mouth,  point  of  land, 
promontory  ;  W.  tnttiy  lip  or  mouth,  mar- 
gin, edge ;  miniogy  sharp-pointed,  edged. 

To  BUnoe.  Fr.  mincery  to  cut  mto 
small  pieces  ;  mincey  thin,  slender,  small ; 
It  minuzsarey  Fr.  menuisery  to  crumble, 
break  or  cut  small ;  It  minuzzamey  mi- 
nuzzoliy  minutelliy  shreds,  mincings ; 
minutiy  pottage  made  of  herbs  minced 
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very  small  From  Lat  minutuSy  small, 
although  Diez  would  derive  Fr.  minct 
from  OHG.  minnistOy  G.  mindestOy  least 
But  a  derivation  from  the  superlative 
seems  very  improbable.  It  seems  more 
likely  that  mince  is  from  the  verb  mincer^ 
and  that  that  is  the  equivalent  of  It  min* 
nuzzare, 

Gael,  m^fty  soft,  tender,  smooth,  small, 
pulverized  ;  mlmchy  make  small,  pulver- 
use  ;  w.  mduy  small,  slender,  fine. 

Kind.  Lat  mensy  mentisy  the  faculty 
of  memory  and  thought ;  meminissey  ON. 
minnazy  to  remember  ;  minnay  to  put  in 
mind  ;  G.  PteiruHy  to  think  ;  makneny  Lat. 
morure^  to  put  in  mind ;  Gr.  fivn^ii, 
memory  ;  Gael,  meintty  mind,  disposition. 

Mine.— Mineral.  Gael  meintty  w. 
mwny  mwyny  ore,  a  mine,  vein  of  metal, 
maeny  a  stone ;  It  mina,  Fr.  miney  mi- 
nihrey  a  mine ;  It.  minarey  Fr.  miner^ 
to  dig  under-ground ;  Bret,  mengleuzy 
quarry,  mine.  Mineraly  what  is  brought 
out  of  mines,  or  obtained  by  mining. 

To  ICingle.  G.  mengen,  Du.  mengen^ 
nuugeleny  Gr.  fuyyvciv,  to  mix. 

Miniature.  Mid.  Lat.  miniarey  to 
write  with  "minium  or  red  lead  ;  minia- 
turay  a  painting,  such  as'  those  used  to 
ornament  manuscripts. 

Minion.  Fr.  mignony  a  darling,  a  fa- 
vourite, dainty,  elegant,  pleasing ;  daim 
mignony  a  tame  deer ;  mignoty  a  wanton, 
favourite,  darling.  From  OHG.  minniy 
minnioy  love  ;  minnony  Du.  minnen,  to 
love  ;  minnen-drancky  a  love  potion ; 
minnaeTy  a  lover ;  Bret.  miHony  friend ; 
minonachy  friendship  ;  mifioniachy  love. 

The  G.  minnen  very  early  took  a  bad 
sense,  insomuch  that  a  printer  at  Augs- 
burg in  the  year  15 12,  printing  a  work  of 
Father  Amandi,  explains  that  on  account 
of  the  unseemly  senses  in  which  the  word 
mynn  had  come  to  be  used,  he  had 
throughout  substituted  for  it  the  word 
/iif^.-^Schmid.  Schwab.  Wtb. 

The  origin  may  perhaps  be  found  in 
ON.  minnasty  Sw.  munnay  minnay  Nassau 
mundsenyX,o\dss  (Rietz),from  ON.  munnr, 
the  mouth,  as  Lat.  osculum,  from  vs. 

To  Mini  ah  Fr.  menuisery  to  make 
small*;  menUy  Gael  meanbhy  Lat  minu- 
tusy  small ;  AS.  minsiany  to  grow  small ; 
Sw.  minskay  to  lessen,  abate,  make  small ; 
Lat  minor y  Goth,  minnizoy  less  ;  w.  mdny 
mainy  small,  fine,  thin  ;  Gael,  mhiy  soft, 
smooth,  gentle,  pulverized,  small. 

Minister.  One  who  serves,  one  in  in- 
ferior place,  from  minusy  less,  as  opposed 
to  magistery  the  person  in  superior  place^ 
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from  fnagis,  more.  —  R.  Martineau  in 
Athenaeum,  No.  141 7. 

Mizinow.  Provincially  mengy^  men- 
nousy  mennamy  a  small  kind  of  fish.  The 
form  minnow  is  identical  with  Gael 
meanbhy  little,  small.  Meanbh^hith^ 
animalcule  ;  miniasg^  small  fish,  minnow. 
Mennous  or  mennys  is  Fr.  nunuise^  ity  of 
fish,  small  fish  of  divers  sorts. — Cot. 
Menusa,  a  menys. — Nominale  in  Hal. 
Mennam  is  from  Fr.  mininu^  least,  ap- 
plied to  the  smallest  in  several  kinds,  as 
a  minim  in  music,  a  minim  or  drop  in 
medicine. 

Minor.    Lat.  minor,  less. 

Minster.  Lat.  monasterium,  AS.  myn- 
stre,  OFr.  monstier,  a  monastery,  then 
the  church  attached  to  it,  large  cathedral 
church. 

Minstrel.  Lat.  ministerium,  Fr.  min- 
isthre,  mestier,  occupation,  art  OFr. 
menestrel,  a  workman.  'Yram  enveiad 
al  rei  Salomon  un  m^;f^j/r^/merveillus  ki 
bien  sout  uvrer  de  or  et  de  argent — e  de 
quanque  mestiers  en  fud.'  —  Livre  des 
Rois.  Confined  in  process  of  time  to 
those  who  ministerea  to  the  amusement 
of  the  rich  by  music  or  jesting,  just  as  in 
modem  times  the  name  of  art  is  special- 
ly applied  to  music,  sculpture,  pamting, 
occupations  adapted  to  gratify  tne  fancy, 
not  the  serious  necessities  of  life. 

Li  cuens  manda  les  mtnestrels, 

Et  si  a  fet  crier  entr'els. 

Qui  la  meillor  trafe  (jest)  sauroit 

Dire  ne  fere,  qu'il  auroit 

Sa  robe  d'escarlate  neuve. — Roquef. 

Faire  mestier,  to  divert,  amuse. 

With  ladies,  knights,  and  squiers, 
And  a  great  host  of  ministers^ 
With  instruments  and  sounes  diverse. 

Chaucer's  Dream. 

Mint.  The  place  where  money  is 
struck  ;  Du.  muntg,  G.  miinge,  Lat. 
moneta,  money,  the  stamp  with  which,  or 
the  place  where,  it  was  struck.  Du.  mun- 
ten,  to  mint,  or  strike  money. 

Minute.  —  Minutiae.  Lat.  minutus, 
little,  small,  from  minuo,  minutum,  to 
make  less.  A  minute  is  a  small  division 
of  an  hour,  and  a  second  (minuta  secunda) 
is  a  sixtieth  of  a  minute,  as  that  of  an 
hour,  or  a  second  sixtieth  of  an  hour. 

Minutes.  The  rough  draft  of  a  pro- 
ceeding written  down  at  once  in  minute 
or  small  handwriting,  to  be  afterwards 
engrossed  or  copied  out  fair  in  large 
writing.     See  Engross. 

Minx.    A  proud  girL—  B. 

Miracle. — ^Admire.  Lat  miror,  aris^ 
to  wonder.  | 
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Mire.  on.  myri,  marsh,  boggy  ground; 
Du.  modder,  moeyer,  nwer,  mire,  mud ; 
moer,  bog,  peat ;  moeren,  to  trouble,  make 
thick  and  muddy.    See  Moor. 

•  Mirk. — Murky.  ON.  myrkr,  dark- 
ness ;  myrka,  to  darken,  grow  dark ;  Boh. 
mrak,  darkness,  twilight ;  mracek,  a  litde 
cloud ;  mracny^  cloudy ;  Lap.  murko, 
mist,  fog.  Illyr.  merk,  dark  ;  merkmuti, 
to  grow  dark.  Lith.  merkti,  to  wink; 
utmerkti,  to  shut  the  eyes.  To  wink  at  a 
thing  is  to  shut  the  eyes  to  it,  to  make  it 
dar£  Boh.  mrkati,  to  wink;  and,  im- 
personally, it  becomes  dark;  mrkdse,  it 
becomes  dark,  vesperascit,  noctescit  A 
like  relation  may  be  observed  between 
Walach.  murgu^  gray ;  murgesce,  it  be- 
comes dark,  sulvesperascit,  and  PoL 
mrug<Uy  to  wink. 

iGrror.  Fr.  miroir^  from  ntirer^  to 
contemplate,  admire,  Lat  mirari^ 

Mirtn.    See  Merry. 

Mia.  A  particle  in  composition  im- 
plying separation,  divergence,  error. 
Goth,  missaleiksy  sundry,  various;  mis- 
sadidinsy  misdeeds,  sins ;  missataujands, 
a  misdoer.  ON.  mis,  d  mis,  amiss,  other- 
wise than  as  it  ought  to  be,  unequally ; 
gera  mis,  koggva  mis;  misborinn;  mis- 
radinn,  &c.,  nUshdr,  misdiutr,  unequally 
high  or  deep ;  misleggia,  to  lay  unecjually. 
Thessi  vetr  misleggst,  this  winter  is  un- 
steady in  temperature.  Misscel,  lucky 
and  unlucky  by  fits  ;  misgd^  to  make  an 
oversight ;  misgaungr,  a  wrong  road ; 
missa,  to  lose  ;  N.  /  myssen,  amiss,  wrong ; 
misfara,  to  go  astray.  See  Miss.  w. 
methuy  to  fail,  to  miss  ;  methenwj  a  mis- 
nomer. 

It  is  remarkable  that  mes  or  mis^  from 
minus,  less,  is  used  in  composition  in  the 
Romance  languages  exactly  in  the  same 
way  as  mis  in  the  Gothic.  Sp.  menoscabo, 
Fr.  meschef,  mischief ;  Sp.  menosprectar, 
Fr.  mespriser,  miftriser,  to  put  slight 
value  on,  to  misprise,  to  make  light  of ; 
mesprendre,  to  mistake  ;  mesalliance, 
uneaual  alliance  ;  It.  mis/are,  to  misdo ; 
misteale,  disloyal,  &c.  But  probably  the 
use  of  the  particle  in  the  Romance  disdects 
may  really  have  been  derived  from  the 
influence  of  the  Gothic  mis.  The  Gael 
uses  mi  in  the  same  way  ;  as  from  adh, 
prosperity  (as.  eadig,  blessed),  middh, 
misfortune. 

Mieantliroper— Mis-.  Gr.  ^w&gBpm- 
iroc  ;  fUffiM,  I  hate,  and  avBpmwoQ,  a  man. 

MiBceUaneous.  Lat  miir^^,  to  mingle. 

Mischief  Sp.  menoscabo,  Ptg.  menos- 
cabo, Cat.  menyscap,  Prov.  mescap,  detri- 
ment, loss  ;  Fr.  meschief,  meschef^  misfor- 
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tune,  from  cabo,  chef^  head,  end,  and 
minus^  less  ;  what  turns  out  ilL 

Xiscreaiit.  Fr.  mescrianL  misbeliev- 
ing ;  nuscroire  (minus  credere),  to  believe 
amiss. 

-mise.  —  Demise.  —  Promise.  Lat. 
mtttre,  missum^  to  send,  becomes  Fr. 
mettre^  to  put,  lay,  set,  whence  denuiire^ 
to  put  out  of,  let  go,  lay  down;  dernis^ 
1^  %^y  given  over,  and  thence  E.  demise^ 
the  hying  down  of  the  crown  on  the  death 
of  the  king ;  a  demise  of  lands,  a  making 
over  to  another  person.  So  from  pro- 
metire^  promts^  is  1B»  promise. 

Miser.  —  ICLserable. — Misery.  Lat 
miser,  wretched,  in  sad  plight,  pitiful, 
miserably  covetous. 

Misletoe.  on.  mistelteinn^  as.  mistel- 
ian,  misteltay  Du.  G.  misUL  The  latter 
part  of  our  word  is  ON.  UinHt  a  prong  or 
tine  of  metal,  N.  tein^  a  small  stick,  shoot 
of  a  tree.    See  Toe. 

Mtsnomer.  A  misnaming.  Fr.  nom- 
nur^Xo  name. 

Misprision.  Fr.  mesprison,  error, 
offence,  a  thing  done  or  taken  amiss, 
from  mesprendrej  to  mistake,  transgress, 
ofTcnA—Cot. 

Miss.  A  contraction  from  mistress, 
or  mistriSj  as  it  was  formerly  written,  not 
however  by  curtailing  the  word  of  its  last 
syllable,  but  more  likely  by  a  contracted 
way  of  writing  M**  or  Mis.  for  Mistriss. 

Jan.  a.  Mr  Cornelius  Bee  bookseller  in  Little 
Baitain  died  Novr.  xi.  His  twro  eldest  daughteis 
Mn  Norwood  and  Mb  Fletcher,  %ndows,  execu- 
trixes.—Obituary  of  R.  Smith,  1674.  Cam.  Soc. 

To  Mis.  Pavis  on  her  excellent  dancing. 

Dear  Mis.  delight  of  all  the  nobler  sort, 
Pride  of  the  stage  and  darling  of  the  court. 
Flecknoe.    A.D.  1669,  in  N.  and  Q.  1851. 

So  Lang.  Mas,  for  Mademoiselle. 

To  Miss.  To  deviate  or  err  from. — B. 
ON.  missa,  to  lose  ;  Dtu  missen,  to  fail,  to 
miss.    Dan.  miste,  to  miss,  to  lose. 

The  original  meaning  may  perhaps  be 
preserved  in  Dan.  misse,  to  wink  or  blink ; 
missende  binen,  blinking  eyes ;  at  misse 
nudoinen^  to  blink.  Then  (by  a  train  of 
thought  similar  to  that  whicn  leads  us  to 
speak  of  blinking  a  question,  for  slipping 
on  one  side,  failmg  to  meet  it  directly)  to 
miss,  to  fail  to  hit,  to  go  astray.  Blench 
(from  dtink)f  a  start,  a  deviation. — Nares. 
Compare  Dan.  glippe,  to  wink,  to  slip,  to 
miss,  to  fail  Myssyn,  as  eyen  for  dym- 
ness,  calieo. — Pr.  Pm. 

MiissL  Mid. Lat.  missale,  a  book 
containing  the  service  of  the  (Lat.  missa) 
mass* 
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-miss,  -mit.— Mission.  Lat  mitto, 
missum,  to  send,  cast,  throw,  whence 
Commit,  Emit,  Remit,  Remiss,  &c. 

Mist.— Misle.— Mizzle,  on.  mistr,  G. 
mst,  Du.  miest,  thickness  of  the  air, 
mist ;  missen,  miesten,  mieselen,  nebulam 
exhalare,  rorare  tenuem  pluviam  ;  miese- 
lin^e,  nebula.— Kil.  AS.  mistian,  mis- 
trian,  to  grow  dim.  His  eagan  ne  mis- 
redom,  his  ejres  were  not  dimmed. — 
Deut  34.  7.'  The  fundamental  idea 
is  probably  the  effect  of  the  mist  in 
obscuring  the  view,  expressed  by  the 
figure  of  muddling  water,  and  the  word 
appears  closely  related  to  E.  muzzy,  in- 
distinct in  outline,  confused  with  drink. 
Pl.D.  musseln  (sudeln),  to  work  in  wet 
and  dirt ;  bemusseln,  to  bedaub  (Schiitze) ; 
musseln  (mK»jr^;f— Schiitze),  to  drizzle, 
mizzle  ;  musslig  wader,  drinly  weather, 
Danneil.  When  the  seaman  speaks  of 
dirty  weather  he  is  not  thinking  of  the 
dirt  under  foot,  but  of  the  thickness  of 
the  air  and  dirtiness  of  the  view.  So 
from  ON.  mdr,  clay,  peat,  mda,  to  dawb 
with  mud  ;  nu  mdar  i  fjallit,  the  hills 
are  obscured  by  mist  or  snow.  P1.D. 
smudden,  smuddeln,  smullen,  smuddem^ 
properly  to  dabble  in  the  wet,  to  dawb, 
smear,  dirty;  dat  weder  smullet,  idi 
smuddert,  it  drizzles,  it  is  moist,  dirty 
weather ;  smudderregn,  smuttregn,  G. 
schmutzregen  {schmutz,  dirt)  mizzling 
rain.  Gael  smod,  dirt,  filth,  dust,  driz- 
zling rain,  moist  haziness. 

Fin.  muta,  £sth.  mutta,  mud,  soil.  Fin. 
musta,  Esth.  must,  black,  seem  to  be 
related  fonns.  '  Der  wolken  dunst  und 
schwarze  mist* — Opitz. 

Mistress.  Fr.  maistresse^  maitresse^ 
fem.  of  maitre,  master. 

*  Mite.  A  minute  portion  of  a  thing, 
anything  very  small. 

The  ants  thrust  in  their  stin^  and  instil  into 
them  a  small  mitt  of  thdr  stinging  liquor. — Ray. 

Craven  smite,  a  small  quantity.  Sw. 
dial,  smity  Gael  smiot,  a  particle.  It  is 
probable  that  mite  is  a  modification  of 
mote,  expressing  diminution  by  the  thin- 
ning of  the  vowel.  An  intermediate  form 
is  seen  in  Qeveland  moit,  a  small  particle. 

'  The  meat  was  eaten  up,  every  moit.'  '  There 
was  nowther  head  nor  hair  on't,  moit  or  doit,* 
every  fragment  had  disappeared. — ^Whitby  Gl. 

It  is  most  probable  that  mite  in  the 
sense  of  the  smallest  possible  coin  is 
merely  a  special  application  of  the  gen- 
eral sense  of  somethmg  very  small,  in  the 
same  way  that  doit  was  also  used  for  a 
small  coin.  Du.  mijte,  minutia,  minutum, 
oboli  vilissimi  genus,  vulgo  mita. — Kil, 
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Fr.  mtte,  the  smallest  of  coins. — Cot.  The 
derivation  from  minute  is  unlikely,  al- 
though Widiff  speaks  of  the  poor  widow 
casting  in  ^  two  tnynutis,  that  is,  a  far- 
thing.' 

Another  application  is  to  the  mites  in 
cheese  or  the  like,  the  smallest  of  insects, 
hardly  individually  distinguishable.  OHG. 
misay  Du.  mtjte,  mijdte^  Sp.  mUa^  Fr. 
mite^  mitofiy  acarus.    See  Mote. 

Mitigate.  Lat  mitigare^  from  mitiSy 
meek,  gentle,  mild. 

Mit^.  Gr.  pArpat  a  girdle,  a  fillet 
round  the  hea4  chaplet,  the  turban  of 
the  Asiatics. 

*  Kitten.  Fr.  mitatfUy  mitofty  a  winter 
glove  ;  Gael  mutan,  a  muff,  thick  glove, 
cover  for  a  gun  ;  tniotagj  mutagy  a  mitten 
or  worsted  glove.  The  name  seems  to 
have  come  from  Lap.  nutdtia,  N.  muddy 
moddy  Sw.  lapmuddy  a  cloak  of  reindeer 
skin ;  Fin.  mutiy  a  garment  of  reindeer 
skin,  a  hairy  shoe  or  glove  ;  Sw.  muddy  a 
furred  glove.  It  may  be  however  that 
the  notion  of  a  furred  glove  is  expressed 
by  the  type  of  catskin.  Fr.  mitony  a  cat ; 
mitouJUy  furred  like  a  cat  or  with  cat- 
skins  ;  wrapped  about  with  furs  or  cat- 
furred  garments. — Cot  Bav.  mudely 
mautZy  mutZy  the  cat,  then  catskin,  fur  in 
general. 

To  Mix.  G.  mischefiy  Bohem.  misytiy 
Lat.  miscetey  Gr.  lUvytiVy  fuyvinivy  to  mix ; 
PoL  mieszady  to  agitate,  stir,  mix,  con- 
fuse ;  Lith.  maiszytiy  to  mix,  to  stir,  to 
work  dough,  knead,  to  make  a  disturb- 
ance ;  maiszytisy  to  be  confused,  to  mix 
oneself  in  a  matter ;  maisziasy  confusion, 
uproar;  Gael  masgy  infuse,  steep,  com- 
pound, mix ;  measgy  mix,  mingle ;  w. 
mysgUy  to  mix ;  mysgiy  confusion,  tumult. 

Juxen.  A  cUing-heap ;  AS.  meoxy 
dung,  filth  ;  Du.  mesty  misty  meschy  dung, 
litter,  manure  ;  Goth. .  maihstusy  a  mist^ 
dune  ;  OHG.  mtstuHneay  mistinoy  E.  dial 
miskeuy  a  dung-heap.  Let  m&kuy  misty 
to  sweep,  to  cleanse,  and  specially  {aus^ 
misten)  to  carry  out  dung,  mislsy  sweep- 
ings ;  Lith.  misUy  mgsztiy  to  carry  dung  ; 
miiinysy  mi'szfynaSy  a  dung-heap.  Boh. 
metUy  mostly  smestiy  to  sweep ;  m^tioy  a 
besom ;  smetiy  rubbish,  sweepings,  sme- 
Hskoy  a  laystall,  dunghill  In  like  manner 
£.  shardy  Swiss  scharetey  dung,  from  schar- 
refiy  schoretty  to  scrape,  to  sweep  out  dung ; 
\f,ysgarthy  ofTscouring,  dung,  from  Bret 
skarzuy  to  sweep,  to  cleanse.  And  see 
Muck. 

Hizzen.  Fr.  mtsaifUy  the  foresail  of  a 
ship — Cot ;  It.  mezzanuy  a  latteen,  a  tri- 
angular sail  with  a  long  sloping  yard  im- 
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equally  divided,  so  that  a  small  part  at 
the  lower  end  is  before  the  mast  The 
poop  or  mizzen  sail  in  a  ship  was  fonnerly 
a  sail  of  this  description,  but  afterwards 
the  part  of  the  sail  before  the  mast  was 
cut  off  for  convenience  of  management, 
and  it  was  converted  into  a  fore  and  aft 
sail. — R5ding,  Marine  Diet  The  signi- 
fication of  mezzana  is  mean,  what  lies 
between  both  ;  perhaps  as  lying  along 
the  middle  of  the  ship,  in  opposition  to  a 
square  sail,  which  lies  across  it 

To  Miszle.    See  Mist 

To  Moan.  AS.  manany  OE.  to  mean^ 
mefUy  Swab.  maufUHy  to  speak  with  the 
mouth  nearly  shut ;  mauuztHy  to  speak  in 
a  whining  tone. 

Koat.  Fr.  mothey  a  little  earthen  for- 
tress, or  strong  house  built  on  a  bill ; 
mottCy  a  clod,  lump  of  earth  ;  also  a  litUe 
hill,  a  fit  seat  for  a  fort  or  strong  house, 
also  such  a  fort. — Cot  MoUy  a  dyke, 
embankment,  causey. — Roquef.  *Lc 
motte  de  mon  manoir  de  Caieux  et  les 
fossez  entour.* — Chart  AJ>.  1329,  in 
Carp.  '  Sans  rapareher  motU  ne  fos^ 
sez.' — Chart  A.D.  1292,  ibid.  It  motOy 
a  moat  about  a  house. — FL  As  in 
ditch  and  dike  the  same  name  is  given 
to  a  bank  of  earth  and  the  hollow 
out  of  which  it  is  dug,  so  it  seems  that 
moat  signified  first  the  mound  of  earth 
on  which  a  fort  was  raised,  and  then  the 
surrounding  ditch  from  whence  the  earth 
had  been  taken.  Mid. Lat  matOy  a  hiD 
or  mound  on  which  a  fort  was  Iniilt,  or 
the  fort  itself.  '  Moiam  altissimam  sive 
dunjonem  eminentem  in  munitionis  sig- 
num  firmavit,  et  in  aggerem  coacerva\nL' 
— Lambertus  Ardensis  in  Due.  'Mos 
est  ditioribus  quibusque  hujus  regionis— 
eo  quod  maxime  inimicitiis  vacare  soleant 
exercendis — terrae  a^erem  quantsepra^- 
valent  celsitudinis  congerere,  eique  fossam 
quam  lat^  patentem  —  circumfodere,  et 
supremam  a^geris  crepidinem,  vallo  ex 
lignis  tabulatis — vice  muri  circummunire, 
turribusaue — ^per  gyrum  depositis— do- 
mum,  vet  quae  omnia  desptciat  arcem  in 
medio  aedincare.'— Due. 

Mob.  Contracted  from  mobile  vulguSy 
the  giddy  multitude. 

Fall  from  their  sovereign's  side  to  oonrt  the  mh 

O  London,  London,  where's  thy  loyalty  ? 

D'Uifey  in  Naies. 

Dryden  sometimes  uses  mobiUy  and  men* 
tions  the  contracted  mob  as  a  novelty. 

Yet  to  gratify  the  baibaroos  part  of  myaodi- 
ence  I  gave  them  a  short  rabble  scene,  becavse 
the  «M?  (as  they  call  them)  are  xepresented  by 
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Plutarch  and  Polybius  with  the  same  character 
of  baseness  and  cowardice  as  are  here  desciibed. 
— Pfef.  to  ClfiomeneSfe  169a. 

Kob-cap.  Mob^  a  woman's  nightcap. 
— B.  To  mdb^  mob^  moble,  mobble^  to 
muffle  up. 

The  moon  doth  mobhU  up  herself. 

Shirley  in  Nares. 

Their  heads  and  (aces  are  mobbed  in  fine  linen 
that  no  more  is  seen  of  them  than  their  eyes. — 
Sandys'  Travels,  ibid. 

ODu.  moppetiy  to  wrap  up.  '  Om  te  gaan 
hemopt  om 't  hooft/  to  go  muffled  up  about 
the  head. — ^Weiland.  To  mop^  to  muffle 
up.~Hal.  Du.  moP'fnuiSy  a  muffling 
cap ;  Pl.D.  ntoppy  a  woman's  cap. 

To  mobUy  moible,  is  probably  a  mere 
variation  of  muffle^  formed  from  Du.  mop- 
petty  to  mutter,  as  muffle  from  the  analo- 
gous G.  mufferty  mufflinyto  mutter,  to  speak 
indistinctly.  Gael  moibleadhy  mumbling. 
But  see  Mop. 

To  Xook.  Fr.  se  moquer^  to  deride. 
The  radical  image  is  the  muttering  sounds 
made  by  a  person  out  of  temper,  repre- 
sented by  the  syllable  mok  or  muk,  which 
thus  becomes  a  root  in  the  formation  of 
words  signifying  displeasure  and  the  ges- 
tures which  express  it,  making  mouths, 
deriding,  mockmg.  G.  mncketty  to  make 
a  sound  as  if  one  was  beginning  to  speak 
but  breaks  off  again  immediately,  the 
lowest  articulate  sound,  which  sound  is 
called  muck  or  mucks.  Hence  mucken^ 
to  make  mouths  at  one,  look  surly  or  gruff, 
show  one's  ill-will  by  a  surly  silence, 
pouting  out  one's  lips,  &c.— Kiittn.  PI.  D. 
mukkcfiy  to  make  fi&ces,  look  sour — 
Sch&tze ;  Milan,  moccoldy  to  mutter, 
grumble ;  moccdy  to  make  faces  ;  Du. 
mockiHy  buccam  ducere  sive  movere. — 
KiL  Sp.  muccdy  a  grimace  ;  It  mocca,  a 
mocking  or  apish  mouth. — Fl.  Esthon. 
moky  lips,  snout,  mouth.  Making  mouths 
is  the  nrst  expression  of  displeasure  and 
defiance  to  which  the  child  has  resort 
Gr.  fMNwcy  mockery ;  p^KtCmy  to  mock. 

Mode.  Lat.  moduSy  Fr.  mode,  manner, 
fashion,  way,  means.  The  ultimate  ex- 
planation may  perhaps  be  found  in  the 
Finnish  dialects.  Lap.  muotOy  face,  coun- 
tenance, likeness,  image ;  Fin.  muotOy 
appearance,  form,  mode,  or  manner ; 
numella  muodoUay  in  many  modes ;  mo- 
nm-muoUnneHy  multiform ;  Magy.  mddy 
method,  manner,  on.  mdty  image,  model, 
appearance,  likeness,  condition,  manner, 
mode;  m6tay  to  form.  Sw.  mdtty  mea- 
sure ;  mAtiay  measure,  moderation,  man- 
ner, wise ;  sd  mditdy  in  this  wise.    Da. 
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maadCy  measure,  mode,  manner,  way, 
moderation. 

Model  Fr.  modhUy  It.  modelloy  a 
mould  or  pattern,  the  measure  or  bigness 
of  a  thing ;  OHG.  moduly  Lat  modulus^ 
dim.  of  moduSy  a  measure. 

Moderate. — ^Modest. — ^Modify. — ^Mo- 
dulate. Lat.  moderare,  modestus,  modi* 
ficarty  modularty  from  moduSy  measure, 
mean,  proportion. 

Modiem.  Fr.  modemCy  It  modemoy  of 
late  times,  from  Lat.  modoy  now,  but  lately, 
as  hodiemus  from  kodie, — Diez. 

Mohair.  Fr.  moirCy  mouairey  G.  mohry 
sort  of  camlet. 

Moiety.  Lat  m^dUtaSy  Prov.  meitady 
Fr.  moitU.  half. 

To  Moil.  I.  To  daub  with  dirt.— B. 
Properly  to  wet,  the  senses  of  wetting 
and  dirtying  being  closely  connected. 

A  monk  that  took  the  spiyngill  with  a  manly 

chere, 
And,  as  the  manere  is,  moilid  all  their  patis 
Everich  after  othir.— Pardoner  and  Tapster. 

It.  molUy  soft,  wet ;  mollarCy  to  soak, 
moisten,  soften  ;  Cat.  mulyary  Fr.  mouil" 
IcTy  to  wet. 

2.  To  drudge  ;  perhaps  only  a  second- 
ary application  from  the  laborious  efforts 
of  one  struggling  through  wet  and  mud. 

A  simple  soul  much  like  myself  did  once  a  ser- 
pent find, 

Which  (almost  dead  with  coM)  lay  moiling  in 
the  mire. — Gascoigne  in  R. 

But  it  may  be  from  Castrais  maly  a  forge- 
hammer;  malkdy  to  forge,  to  form  by 
hammering,  and  figuratively,  to  work  la- 
boriously. Compare  to  hammery  to  work 
or  labour. — HaL 

Moist.  Fr.  moistCy  mottOy  Limousin 
mousHy  Grisons  muosty  Milan,  moisc, 
Bret.  mdu^Zy  w.  mwyd,  wet,  damp. 

To  Moither.  —  Mither.  —  Moider. 
Moitheredy  confused,  oppressed  with 
work.  Perhaps  to  be  explained  from  the 
figure  of  water  made  thick  by  stirring  up. 
Da.  muddrcy  to  work  in  the  mud  ;  mud- 
drety  muddled,  troubled,  thick.  But  it 
may  belong  to  G.  miidey  tired ;  Walser, 
miiadiy  weariness ;  miUtdary  tired  out 
with  importunities. 

Molar.  Lat.  tnolarisy  a  grinding  tooth, 
from  mohiy  a  hand-mill. 

Mole.  I.  AS.  maaly  maiy  a  blot,  spot, 
blemish  ;  G.  mahly  a  spot  or  mark ;  mut- 
termahly  a  mole  or  natural  mark  on  the 
skin  ;  eisenmahly  an  ironmold,  as  it  is 
written  with  an  erroneous  dy  an  iron-spot ; 
obstmahly  weinmahly  &c.,  a  spot  or  stain 
from  fruit,  wine,  &c.  Mahleny  to  paint. 
Lat.  maculay  a  spot 
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2.  Fr.  moie^  It.  molo,  a  pier  or  bank 
built  out  into  the  sea,  from  Lat  moles^  a 
mass,  bulk,  and  specially  a  mole  in  the 
foregoing  sense. 

Mole,  3. — Mould-warp.  Du.  tnol^ 
molworPy  G.  tnauiwerfy  from  his  habit  of 
casting  up  little  hillocks  of  mould  or 
earth  ;  AS.  weorpan^  G.  wer/en,  to  cast 

Molecule.  Fr.  moUcuUy  dinL  of  Lat 
moles,  a  mass. 

Molest.  Lat  molestusy  troublesome, 
grievous. 

To  MoU.    See  To  Hull,  2. 

Mollify.     From  Lat  mollis,  soft 

Mollusc.  Lat.  molluscusy  der.  from 
molliSy  soft ;  mollusca,  a  nut  with  a  soft 
shell. 

Moment.  —  Momentous.  Lat.  mo- 
mentum (for  movimentum),  what  causes 
a  thing  to  move  ;  met.  the  weight  or  im- 
portance of  a  thing;  also  the  passing 
instant,  the  least  portion  of  time. 

Monarch.— Mono-.     Gr.  fioyoc,  only ; 

fiovdpx^t  a  sole  ruler. 

Monastery.  Gr.  fiovaoriipiovy  a  place 
in  which  the  life  of  a  solitary  may  be  led, 
from  fiovoQ,  alone ;  fiovd^w,  to  lead  a  soli- 
tary life. 

Monday.    Moon-day ,  dies  Lunae. 

Money.     Fr.  monnaie,  Lat  ptoneta. 

Mong^er.  as.  mangian,  to  traffic, 
trade.  Hu  mycel  gehwilc  gemangode, 
how  much  each  had  made  by  trade. — 
Lukexix.  15.  Mangerey2L  trader;  man- 
gunghusy  a  house  of  merchandise.  ON. 
mdnga,  to  chaffer,  to  trade ;  kaupmanga, 
to  bargain ;  mdngariy  a  dealer,  a  money- 
changer ;  Du.  manghelen,  mangheren,  to 
exchangemerchandise,  to  trade ;  manghery 
maggheTy  an  exchanger  of  wares ;  Swiss 
mangeln,  mankeln,  to  swap,  exchange; 
mangeler,  mankeler,  G.  makler,  a  broker. 
Often  derived  from  Lat  mango,  a  slave- 
dealer,  horse-dealer,  but  it  is  very  un- 
likely that  this  term,  which  has  left  no 
representative  in  the  Romance  languages, 
should  so  widely  have  taken  root  in  the 
Teutonic  and  Scandinavian. 

Mongrel.     It.  mongrellino,  of  mixed 

breed.     Du.  metighen,  to  mingle,  with 

the  termination  rel,  as  m  pickerel,  a  small 

pike. 
Monition.~Monitor.   -monish.  Lat 

moneOy  monitum,  to  advise,  warn. 

Monk.  G.  monchj  Lat  monachus,  Gr. 
|AovaxoCi  solitary,  a  monk  ;  ^ovwtyfia,  soli- 
tary life,  from  ft^vop,  alone,  and  ^x^,  to 
keep. 

*  Monkey.  Bret  mouna,  mounika, 
female  ape. — Lqg^on.  in  v.  marmouz.  It 
mona,  monna,  a  nickname  for  a  monkey, 
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an  ape,  or  a  cat,  as  we  say.  Jack,  Pug,  or 
Puss  ;  monina,  monicchio,  monkey. — FL 
Sp.  mono,  mona,  monkey.  Probably  at 
first  a  fondling  name  for  a  cat  Fr.  mincn, 
minet,  Castrais  minou,  mounau,  puss,  kit> 
ten,  little  cat 

Monsoon.  Ptg.  monqao,  moufoo,  It 
mussone,  Fr.  mousson,  monson.  From 
Arab,  mausim,  fixed  epoch,  appropriate 
season,  feast  held  at  a  certam  season. 
In  Yemen,  says  Niebuhr,  they  give  the 
name  of  mausim  to  the  four  months  of 
April,  May,  June,  and  July,  in  which  the 
vessels  sail  from  India.  From  the  sense 
of  fixed  season  it. easily  passed  to  that  of 
wind  blowing  from  a  certain  quarter  at 
the  season  in  Question.  Thus  the  Arabs 
of  the  Archipelago  speak  of  the  mousim 
berat,  or  mousim  timor,  the  western  or 
eastern  monsoon.  Barros  explains  the 
word  mou^ao  in  one  place  as  signifying 
season  for  sailing  to  certain  quarters,  and 
in  another  as  a  regular  wind. — Engelbeiig. 

Monster,  -monstrate.  Lat.  mon- 
strums  monstrare,  to  point  out,  make  a 
show  of.  Hence  Demonstrate,  to  point 
out;  i?^i;?^»j/m//,  to  show  reasons  against 

Month.    See  Moon. 

Monument.  \jaX.monumentum,soTaf 
thing  to  warn  or  remind,  from  moneo,  to 
advise,  admonish. 

Mood.  I.  Du.  moed,  G.  muth,  on. 
mddr,  spirit,  courage,  disposition  of  mind. 

2.  Lat  modus,  in  grammar,  a  certain 
form  of  inflection  indicating  the  mode  or 
manner  in  which  the  meaning  of  the  verb 
is  presented  to  the  hearer. 

Upon.  —  Month.  Goth,  mena,  ON. 
mana,  G.  mond,  Gr.  ftqvir,  Lith.  meni^ 
gen.  menesis,  the  moon;  menesis,  Lat 
mensis,  Gr.  ^4*^,  G.  monat,  a  month,  the 
period  of  the  moon's  revolution. 

Moor.  I.  Lat  Afowrtfj,  an  inhabitant 
of  the  eastern  part  of  Africa.  From  Gr. 
fiavpoc,  black. '  Nigri  manus  ossea  MaurV 
'£t  Mauri  celeres  et  Mauro  obscurior 
I ndus.' — ^Ju venaL  M avp^,  to  darken,  blind, 
make  dim  or  obscure.  Mod.Gr.  pavptK^ 
black,  brown ;  imvp^vw,  to  blacken,  to 
stain;  Boh.  maur,  N.  mur,  coal-dust; 
Boh.  maurek,  a  grey  cat ;  maurowy,  grey ; 
Du.  moor,  a  black  or  bay  horse — Kil ; 
Serv.  mor,  dark  blue.  Probably  mommy 
a  mulberry,  has  its  name  from  its  dark 
colour. 

Moor,  2. — Morass. — ^Mirs.  ov.mSr, 
heath,  moor,  peat ;  myri,  mjtrr,  marsh, 
bog,  fen ;  OHG.  muor,  palus  ;  a  moor, 
more,  OberD.  mur,  Du.  moer,  moor, 
marshy,  turfy  ground.  Sw.  moras,  Du. 
moeras,  G.  morast,  morass. 
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The  Du.  moder^  modder^  moyer,  moer^ 
mMA^modder^moederymoy€r^&rtg'Sj  mother 
or  thick  grounds  of  a  liquid,  and  G.  modeTy 
mud,  mire,  mother  or  dregs  of  wine  or 
oil,  seem  to  show  that  the  words  at  the 
head  of  the  article  are  contracted  forms 
analogous  to  E.  smoor^  from  smother^  Sw. 
far^  moTy  for  father,  mothery  E.  slur,  from 
sludder.  The  ultimate  origin  is  probably 
to  be  found  in  forms  like  madder ,  modder, 
signifying  to  dabble  or  paddle,  to  stir  up 
and  trouble  the  water,  to  make  it  thick 
with  mud.  In  this  sense  we  have  PLD. 
maddem.  moddemy  to  paddle  in  wet 
(Danneil),  Du.  modderiy  moddelefiy  to  grub 
in  the  dirt,  E.  muddle,  to  dabble  as  ducks 
with  their  bills  in  the  wet,  to  disturb  beer 
or  water. — Moor.  Serv.  mutlyatiy  muiitiy 
to  stir  up,  trouble,  or  make  thick.  Boh. 
matlatiy  to  daub,  matlaninay  confusion, 
G.  sckmadderHy  Du.  smoddereHy  to  daub, 
to  dirty. 

The  foregoing  forms  must,  I  think,  be 
entirely  separated  from  Fr.  mare,  a  pud- 
dle, maraisy  Du.  maeraschy  E.  marsh,  Lat. 
marey  Goth,  mareiy  w.  mor,  sea,  &c. 

To  Xoor.  Du.  marretiy  maretty  to  tie, 
to  moor ;  Fr.  amarrery  marer,  to  moor. 
See  MarL 

Koot.  AS.  mot,  gemot,  an  assembly ; 
mot-ertty  mot-hteSy  a  meeting-place,  moot- 
hall  ;  motatiy  to  cite  before  the  moot  or 
court  of  justice  ;  E.  to  mooty  to  discuss  a 
question  as  in  a  court  of  justice ;  moot- 
point,  a  doubtful  point,  a  point  which 
admits  of  being  mooted  or  argued  on 
opposite  sides.  AS.gemoty  meeting,  assem- 
bly, council,  deliberation.  IVitenagemoty 
the  assembly  of  wise  men,  or  great  council 
of  the  Saxon  Kings.    See  Meet. 

Xop.  Properly  a  bunch  of  clouts.  It. 
Pannatorey  a  maulkin,  a  map  of  rags  or 
clouts  to  rub  withal. — Fl.  Lat.  mappa, 
a  napkin,  was  doubtless  the  same  word, 
and  in  the  w.  of  England  mop  is  a  napkin, 
also  a  tuft  of  grass.  Gael  maby  moby  a 
tuft,  tassel,  mop  ;  mobachy  tufty,  shaggy ; 
maibean,  moibean,  moibealy  a  bunch,  clus- 
ter, tuft,  mop,  besom.  It  is  essentially 
the  same  word  with  E.  boby  a  tassel,  or 
dangling  bunch;  GaeL  babagy  baban,  a 
tassel,  or  cluster. 

Afop  is  also  used  for  a  doll,  a  bunch  of 
clouts,  whenoe  moppet,  a  term  of  endear- 
ment for  a  child. 

To  Mop  and  Mow.  To  gibber  and 
make  faces.  To  mop  is  a  parallel  form 
of  precisely  the  same  origin  and  significa- 
tion as  mock,  Du.  moppen,  PLD.  mupsen, 
to  mutter,  grumble,  be  out  of  temper ; 
Swiss  TMj^^^/Sm,  to  wry  the  face,  to  dende  ; 
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Gael,  moibleadh,  mumbling ;  Bav.  muffen, 
to  mutter,  grumble,  hang  the  mouth ; 
Rouchi,  moufeter,  to  move  the  lips  ;  Du. 
maffeleuy  moffeletiy  buccas  movere. — Kil. 

Swiss  mauefiy  mauwen,  to  chew ;  maiiely 
muhely  a  sour  face ;  m&heleUy  to  make  a 
sour  face  ;  Fr.  fctire  la  money  to  make  a 
moe  or  moWy  to  show  ill-temper  by  thrust- 
ing out  the  lips.  Faire  la  moue  aux 
harengihreSy  to  stand  on  the  pillory; 
Milan,  f^  la  mocca  al  s6y  Fr.  morguer  le 
del,  to  make  faces  at  the  sun  or  sky,  to 
be  hanged. 

To  Mopd.  To  be  silent,  inactive,  and 
dispirited.  From  E.  mop,  Du.  moppen, 
to  make  wrv  faces,  hang  the  lip,  pout, 
sulk.  In  the  mops,  sulky.— Hal.  The 
senses  of  being  out  of  temper  and  out  of 
spirits  closely  border  on  each  other,  and 
are  manifested  by  similar  behaviour. 
Mopsical,  low-spirited. — Hal.  Swiss  mu- 
dem  (originally,  like  moppen,  signifying 
to  mutter),  is  used  in  the  senses  of  look- 
ing sour,  out  of  temper,  of  moping  like 
moulting  fowls;  muderlen,  to  go  about 
in  a  half  sleepy,  troubled  way. 

*  Nor  shalt  thou  not  thereof  be  reck- 
oned the  more  moofie  and  fool,  but  the 
more  wise.' — Vives  m  R.  E.  dial  mop,  a 
fool,  maups,  a  silly  fellow ;  Du.  maf, 
fatigued,  dull,  lazy.  Jemand  voor  het 
ma/;e  houden,  to  make  a  laughing-stock 
of  one. 

MoraL — ^Moralidt.  Lat.  mos,  moris, 
custom,  manner,  rite. 

MoraM.    See  Moor,  2. 

Morbid.    Lat  morbus,  disease. 

Mordant.  Fr.  mordre,  Lat.  mordere, 
to  bite. 

More. — Most.  as.  ma,  more ;  thas 
the  ma,  so  much  the  more ;  ma  thonne, 
rather  than  ;  nee/re  ma,  never  more,  never 
again.  Mara,  greater,  more.  Du.  meer, 
meest,  more,  most.  GaeL  mb,  mdr,  mdid, 
great,  many,  much  ;  mbraich,  to  enlarge ; 
mb,  greater,  greatest ;  w.  mawr,  much ; 
mwy,  greater,  more  ;  mwyaf,  greatest, 
most ;  Sp.  muy,  much,  very  ;  Bret  mui, 
muioc'h,  more,  most 

More.    Root  of  a  tree  or  herb.     To 

more,  to  grub  up  by  the  root    Layamon, 

speaking  of  people  driven  to  the  woods, 

says  : 

Hi!  leoueden  bi  wortes 
And  bi  many  wedes, 
Bi  mores  and  bi  rotes. 

Devonshire  more,  a  turnip.    G.  mdhre, 
carrot. 

Morganatic.  It  was  the  privilege  of 
the  feudatory,  among  the  Lombards  and 
other  branches  of  Teutonic  race,  to  endow 
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his  wife  on  the  morrow  of  the  wedding 
with  a  limited  portion  of  his  fortune, 
without  the  assent  of  his  heir,  under  the 
name  of  morgengabe  or  morning  ^ift : — 
'  quod  unusquisque  militaris  ordinis  suae 
uxori,  sine  hseredum  assensu,  nomine 
dotis  erogare  valet,  antequam  cum  ei  ad 
prandium  discubuerit/ — Sachsenspiegel 
m  Due. 

The  word  was  variously  Latinized 
under  the  forms  morgatuUicum^  tnnrgan- 
ale^  murgitatio.  The  first  of  these  forms 
is  used  in  the  contract  of  Leopold  of  Aus- 
tria with  Catherine  of  Savoy,  A.D.  1310, 
where  he  engages  *■  saepe  dictse  Catherinae 
tnorganaticum  assignare  ad  nostrum  arbi- 
trium :  de  quo  morganatico  ordinare  et 
disponere  poterit' — Cited  from  Heinec- 
cius,  Elementa  Juris  Germ,  in  N.  &  Q., 
July  16,  1864.  Carp,  also  gives  an  in- 
stance of  the  use  of  the  word  in  the  same 
sense. 

At  a  subsequent  period  the  name  of 
matrimomum  ad  morganaticamy  or  mor- 
gatiatic  marriage^  was  given  to  a  second 
marriage  between  a  man  of  rank  and  a 
woman  of  inferior  position,  in  which  it 
was  stipulated  that  she  should  onlv  have 
claim  to  the  fortune  bestowed  on  her  by 
morgengabey  without  partaking  in  the 
rank,  or  transmitting  to  her  children  any 
further  right  to  the  inheritance  of  her 
husband.  The  word  is  thus  clearly  ex- 
plained in  the  section,  '  De  filiis  natis  ex 
matrimonio  ad  morganaticam  contracto,' 
cited  in  Due.  Henschel.  '  Quidam  habens 
filium  ex  nobili  conjuge,  post  mortem  ejus 
non  valens  continere,  aliam  minus  nobi- 
lem  duxit :  qui  nolens  existere  in  peccato, 
eam  desponsavit  ei  lege  ut  nee  ipsa  nee 
filii  ejus  amplius  habeant  de  bonis  pater- 
nis  (]uam  dixerit  tempore  sponsaliorum  : 
verbi  gratid,  decern  libras,  vel  quantum 
voluerit  dare  quando  eam  desponsavit, 
quod  Mediolanenses  dicunt  accipere  ux- 
orem  ad  morganaticam^ 

Morion.  Fr.,  Sp.  morrioHy  It.  mori- 
onty  a  kind  of  helmet,  perhaps  a  Moorish 
helmet,  as  burganety  a  Burgundian  one. 
Du.  MooriaoHy  a  Moor. 

Morkin.  A  wild  beast  found  dead, 
carrion ; 

Could  he  not  sacrifice 
Some  sorry  morktn  that  unbidden  dies, 
Or  meagre  heifer,  or  some  rotten  ewe. 

Bp.  Hall  in  R. 

The  resemblance  to  ON.  morkintty  Sw. 
murketty  rotten,  is,  I  believe,  accidental, 
as  rottenness  is  not  the  essential  notion 
of  the  thing,  but  accidental  death.  It 
agrees  exacUy  with  Lat  morticinusy  cat- 
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tie  dead  of  itself ;  Boh.  mrchay  mrssinoy 
carcase,  carrion,  hence  an  old  worn-out 
horse ;  Serv.  mrtzinay  carrion ;  mrtxa^ 
mrtatZy  corpse;  mriyeUy  mreH^  to  die. 
Fr.  morifUy  carcase  of  a  dead  b^t. 

MomiB^.  —  Morrow.  Goth,  maur- 
ginsy  G.  morgeHy  on.  ptorguHy  mom. 
written  morowning  in  Capgr.  Chron.  45. 
The  radical  meaning  is  prolKibly  the  time 
at-  which  the  sky  becomes  grey.  The 
grey  of  the  morning  is  a  frequent  ex- 
pression for  early  dawn.  Walach.  murgu^ 
grey ;  murgitu^  twilight ;  mur^escty  it  be- 
comes  dani,  advesperascit,  incipit  cre- 
pusculum.  Lang,  mourghey  black,  dressed 
in  black.  On  Uiis  principle  GaUa  boray 
to  be  grey,  si^ifies  also  to  dawn ;  boray 
greyy  thick,  dirty ;  boru,  the  morning,  to- 
morrow, agreeing  in  a  remaikable  man- 
ner with  w.  boreuy  morning ;  bareuoy  to 
dawn.  Perhaps  the  ultimate  root  of  the 
expression  may  lie  in  the  notion  of  wink- 
ing, as  in  the  case  of  Mirk  above  explain- 
ed. PoL  mru^a^y  to  wink ;  Lith.  mirgtU 
(flimmem,  blmken),  to  glimmer,  where  it 
will  be  observed  that  bUnkeUy  by  which 
Nesselmann  explains  the  word,  has  the 
senses  both  of  winking  and  gleaming. 

Moxphew.  It  morfiay  morflOy  Fr. 
morf^e. 

Morse.  The  walrus  or  aea-horse.  Russ. 
mofi  vFr.». 

moraeL  A  mouthful  Fr.  mor^eau, 
It.  morsoy  morse/Zoyfrom  mordtreyto  bite, 
as  the  equivalent  E.  bit  from  Me.  See 
Mortar. 

Mort.  A  great  quantity;  mttrtky  an 
abundance. — ^B.  ON.  margty  neuter  of 
margry  much  ;  mart  (adv.),  much ;  mergi^ 
copia,  multitudo. — Gudm. 

MortaL —Mortify.  Lat.  merioTy  mor- 
tuuSy  to  die ;  morsy  mortiSy  death.  Russ. 
merefyy  Sanscr.  mriy  to  die ;  Gr.  |9^roc, 
mortal 

Mortar,  i.  A  vessel  to  pound  in. 
Lat,  mortariumy  Fr.  mortitTy  It.  m&rtarOi 
G.  mdrser,  PLD.  murty  what  is  crushed 
or  ground ;  murteny  to  crush,  to  mash ; 
Bav.  dermUrseriy  dermursckeUy  to  pound, 
grind;  gemiirsely  crushed  stone.  Mur- 
selly  minutal,  est  quidam  cibus. — Gl  in 
Schmeller.  Fin.  murtaay  to  break ;  nmr- 
tOy  things  broken ;  murskoj  crushed, 
broken  to  pieces ;  murskatOy  to  crush ; 
Esthon.  murdmay  to  break.  Lat  mor- 
deriy  to  break  with  the  teeth,  to  bite. 

2.  MorteTy  the  cement  made  of  lime 
and  sand.  Lat  mortariumy  Fr.  mortifr, 
G.  mortely  is  probably  to  be  explained 
from  the  materials  being  pounded  up  to- 
gether.   '  In  Greece  they  have  a  cast  by 
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themselves,  to  temper  and  beat  in  mor- 
ters  the  mortar  made  of  lime  and  sand, 
wherewith  they  mean  topaiget  and  cover 
their  walls,  with  a  g^at  wooden  pestill.' 
—Holland's  Pliny  in  R.  Du.  mortel, 
gravel,  brick-dust ;  te  mortel  slaan^  to 
beat  to  pieces ;  morteUn^  to  fall  to  pieces. 

Kortgage.  Fr.  morty  dead,  and  gage^ 
pledge.  A  pledge  of  lands  to  be  the  pro* 
perty  of  the  creditor  for  ever  if  the  money 
is  not  paid  on  a  certain  day.  See  Mort- 
main. 

KortUe.  Fr.  mortaise^  a  notch  cut  in 
one  piece  of  wood  to  receive  the  tenon^  or 
projection  by  which  another  piece  is 
made  to  hold  it.  Probably  from  Lat. 
mardere,  to  bite,  as  morsus  is  applied  to 
the  thing  or  place  in  which  a  buckle, 
javelin,  loiife,  oec,  sticks.  Morsus  robo^ 
tis^Wirg,,  the  cleft  of  the  tree  in  which 
thejavelin  of  >£neas  had  lodged. 

Kortmain.  Fr.  mvrt,  dead,  and  matn, 
hand.  The  transfer  of  property  to  a  cor- 
poration, a  hand  which  can  never  part 
with  it  ap;ain. 

Mosaiok.  Mid.  Lat  musetum^  must- 
vutHy  mosivum,  fftusaicum,  or  mosaicum 
&puSi  inlaid  work  of  figures  formed  by 
smaU  coloured  pieces  of  glass.  The 
origin  of  the  name  unknown. 

Motqne.  Fr.  mosquie^  It  meschita^ 
Sp.  nusouitay  Arab,  mesdjtd,  signifjring  a 
place  wnere  one  prostrates  oneself,  from 
sadjada,  to  prostrate. — Engelberg. 

Mom.  Fr.  mousse,  It  musco,  muscw, 
Lat  muscusy  G.  moos,  moss ;  Du.  mos, 
mosch,  Sp.  moho,  moss,  mould ;  mohoso, 
mouldy,  mossy;  PoL  mech,  Magy.  moh, 
moss. 

ON.  most,  G.  moos,  are  also  used,  as  E. 
moss,  for  moss-grown,  swampy,  or  moory 
places.  Donau-moos,  Erdinger-moos, 
tracts  of  such  land  in  Bavaria. 

Most.    See  More. 

Mote.    A  meeting.    See  Moot 

*  Mote.  AS.  mot,  atomus. — Matt  vii. 
3.  Qeveland  moit,  a  small  particle ;  moits 
and  shivs,  the  particles  of  wood  and  other 
foreign  substances  from  which  the  wool 
has  to  be  cleansed  after  scouring.  Sp. 
ntota,  a  mote  or  small  particle,  a  bit  of 
thread  or  the  like  sticking  to  cloth,  a 
slight  defect 

Probably  distinct  from  Du.  mot,  dust, 
sweepings,  where  the  radical  idea  seems 
essentiaUy  different  Moit  in  Yorkshire 
(the  equivalent  of  mote,  mite)  is  used  with 
doit  (corresponding  to  dot  ox  jot)  in  order 
to  strengthen  the  expression.  Neither 
moit  nor  doit,  not  an  atom. — Whitby  Gl. 
The  formation  of  these  words  may  be  un- 
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derstood  from  such  expressions  as  liiose 
quoted  under  Motto. 

The  syllables  mot,  tot,  gru,  mik,  kik^ 
used  in  the  first  place  to  represent  the 
slightest  sound,  are  transferred  to  a  slieht 
movement,  an  atom  or  particle  of  boailv 
substance.  Thus  Gr.  ypv  is  used  in  both 
senses.  O^  ypS,  not  a  sound,  not  an 
atom.  Sc.  gru,  a  grain,  a  small  particle. 
And  so  mot,  which  in  Fr.  signifies  a  woid 
or  single  element  of  speech,  corresponds 
to  E«  mote,  moit,  mite,  an  atom.  The  Du. 
use  mikken  and  kikken  as  the  G.  miicken, 
for  the  utterance  of  a  slight  sound.  Nie- 
mand  dorst  mikken  nog  kikken  (Halma), 
no  one  durst  open  his  mouth.  Hence 
may  be  explained  It  mica  and  cica,  a  jot 
Precisely  analogous  is  the  train  of  thought 
in  Gael  di^rdail,  murmurine;  di^rd,  a 
hum,  buzz  (Macalpine),  a  syllable  (Mac- 
leod)  ;  di^rdan,  dikradan,  a  mote,  an  atom. 

Moth.  Two  series  of  forms  are  com- 
monly confounded.  On  the  one  hand  we 
have  Goth,  matha,  as.  matha,  matku,  a 
worm,  Du.  made,  OHG.  mado,  a  maggot, 
ON.  madkr,  Sw.  matk,  mask,  mark,  ffuikk 
(Rietz),  Da.  maddik,  E.  mawk,  maggot, 
worm.  Lap.  maio,  matok,  caterpiUar, 
worm.  Fin.  maio,  matikka,  worm,  grub, 
serpent,  creeping  thin^,  which  are  plau- 
sibly explained  from  Fm.  madan,  mataa, 
to  creep,  crawL  On  the  other  hand  as. 
moththe,  OE.  mought  (that  eats  clothes — 
Palsgr.)  Sc.  mough,  Du.  mot,  motte,  Sw. 
matt,  mott*  The  radical  idea  seems  here 
to  be  the  worm  that  reduces  to  dust ;  from 
Du.  mot,  dust,  sweepings.  So  from  Du. 
moim,  dust  of  rotten  wood,  we  have 
melm-worm,  teredo,  tinea,  cossus,  the 
insect  by  which  the  wood  is  consumed ; 
from  Bav.  met  (in  inflection,  melb,  nulw), 
meal,  powder,  milben,  mi/wen,  to  reduce 
to  powder  {gemilbet  sals,  powdered  salt), 
we  have  milbe,  Du.  metuwe,  miiwe,  a 
mite  or  moth ;  meluwen,  to  be  worm- 
eaten.  The  same  connection  holds  good 
between  Du.  mul,  molsem,  dust  of  rotten 
wood,  moien,  to  decay  (KiL),  and  N.  mol, 
ON.  molr,  PoL  mol,  a  moth  or  mite.  So 
also  lUyr.  gris,  a  bit,  sawdust  (fromgristi, 
to  bite  or  chew),  ^rislitsa,  moth,  mite. 
Florio  uses  moth  m  the  sense  of  mote, 
atom. 

Mother.  Sanscr.  mdtar,  Gr.  ^^n^, 
Lat.  mater,  Gael,  mathair,  Russ,  mat, 
mater,  ON.  modir. 

The  name  of  mother  is  given  by  analogy 
to  certain  preparations  or  solutions  from 
which  other  substances  are  obtained. 
Sanders  quotes  a  description  of  vinegar- 
making  where  directions  axe  given  for 
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filling  a  new  cask  one-third  with  best 
vinegar,  *  which  is  only  to  serve  as  mother 
(matter)  for  further  formation  of  vinegar 
in  the  cask.'  Mutter-fass^  cask  in  which 
the  materials  in  vinegar-making  are  set 
to  ferment ;  mutter  lauge^  Fr.  eaux  m^re^ 
lessiife  mire^  E.  mother-water,  mother-lie, 
the  spent  waters  from  which  the  salts  they 
contained  have  been  crystallised.  Mutter- 
erde,  the  mixture  from  whence  saltpetre 
is  extracted.  Wine  is  called  in  Turkish 
dukhteri-resy  the  daughter  of  the  ^pe. 

The  name  of  mother  is  then  given  to 
the  turbid  sediment  or  lees  which  are 
formed  in  the  course  of  fermentation,  oil- 
pressing,  or  the  like,  and  seem  to  be  the 
matrix  from  whence  the  pure  product  is 
sprung.  '  If  the  body  be  liquid  and  not 
apt  to  putrefy  totally  it  will  cast  up  a 
mother,  as  the  mothers  of  distilled  waters.' 
— Bacon.  G.  wein  mutter,  essig  mutter, 
lees  of  wine  or  vinegar.  Bon.  matka, 
mother  of  a  child,  sdso  dregs  or  lees  ; 
Esthon.  emma,  mother ;  emmakas,  dregs. 

The  word  now  becomes  often  con- 
founded with  forms  signifying  turbidity, 
thickness,  derived  from  a  totaQy  different 
source.  G.  moder,  mud,  mire,  also  the 
lees  of  wine  or  oil ;  moderig,  muddy, 
mothery,  thick  and  turbid.  PLD.  moder, 
lees  ;  mudder,  mud.  Du.  moeder,  mo- 
ther ;  modder,  moeder^  dregs,  lees  ;  mod- 
der,  moder,  mud. — KiL    See  Mud. 

Mottled. — ^Motley.  Dappled,  covered 
with  spots  of  a  different  colour.  Fr. 
mattes,  curds  ;  matteli,  clotted,  knotty  or 
curdlike  ;  ciel  mattoni,  a  curdled  [mot- 
tled] sky,  full  of  small  curdled  clouds. — 
Cot. 

The  notion  of  a  spotted  surface  may 
naturally  be  expressed  by  the  figure  of 
spattering  or  splashing,  dabbling  in  the 
wet.  So  we  have  darted,  sprinkled  with 
dabs,  from  dabble,  and  in  like  manner 
mottled  is  related  to  Swab,  motsen,  PLD. 
matschen,  £.  muddle,  to  dabble,  paddle. 
Hesse  musseln,  to  dirty;  Boh.  mailati, 
to  daub,  smear,  blot  With  a  sibilant 
initial  OE.  smottered,  splashed,  dirtied  ; 
Du.  smodderen,  to  daub,  dirty  ;  Yi^ysmot, 
a  spot,  patch  ;  ysmotio,  to  mottle. 

Motto.  It  motto,  a  word,  but  com- 
monly used  for  a  motto,  a>  brief,  a  posy, 
or  any  short  saying  on  a  shield,  in  a  rin?, 
&c. — FL  The  slight  indistinct  sounos 
involuntarily  made  by  opening  the  mouth 
are  represented  in  different  dialects  by 
the  syllables  mut,  muck,  mum,  fiv,  ypv, 
gny,  kuk,  tot.  Hence  Lat.  mutire,  to 
utter  a  slight  sound  ;  ne  mutire  quidem, 
Gr.  /t^Cuy  ^4rc  ypv^fiv,  not  to  open  one^s 
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mouth,  to  be  perfectly  silent ;  G.  mucken, 
to  make  a  slight  sound ;  nicht  mucisagen, 
not  to  say  a  single  word. — Kiittn.  The 
e<]uivalent  phrase  in  Sp.  is  no  decir  chus 
nt  mus,  in  It  fum  dire  motto  ne  totto. 
Hence  motto,  Fr.  mot,  a  word,  a  single 
element  of  speech. 

Mould.  I.  Fr.  moule,  Sp.  molde,  a 
mould.  The  latter  also,  as  It.  modolo,  a 
model  From  Lat  modulus,  dim.  of  mo- 
dus, form. 

2.  Moulder.  Properly,  friable  earth, 
garden  soil,  then  eartn  in  general  Fle- 
mish mul,gemul,  dust — KiL ;  Du.  mulUn, 
to  crumble  (moulder)  away,  fall  to  pieces 
— Bomhoff ;  PLD.  mull,  loose  earth,  rub- 
bish, and  dust  of  other  things ;  Goth. 
mulda,  dust ;  ON.  mold,  earth  ;  molda,  to 
commit  to  earth,  to  bury ;  molna^  to 
moulder  away,  to  fall  away  by  bits  ;  melia, 
mola,  to  crush,  to  break  small ;  molt,  a 
crumb. 

With  an  s  prefixed,  Dan.  smul,  dust ; 
smule,  a  small  particle ;  smule,  smuldrt, 
to  crumble,  moulder,  smoulder. 

3.  Mouldy.  From  the  connection  be- 
tween mouldiness  and  decay  we  are  at 
first  inclined  to  look  for  the  derivation  in 
the  idea  of  mouldering  away.  Sw.  mull, 
mould,  earth  ;  multna,  to  moulder,  crum- 
ble to  dust,  to  rot,  putrefy  ;  Bav.  milben, 
milwen,  to  reduce  to  dust ;  Du.  miluwen, 
to  rot — Kil.  But  in  truth  the  name 
seems  to  be  taken,  as  in  many  similar 
cases,  from  the  figure  of  a  sour  face  ex- 
pressing an  ill  condition  of  the  mind,  ap- 
plied to  the  signs  of  incipient  corruption 
given  by  the  musty  smell  of  decaying 
things.  Thus  we  have  G.  mucken  (pro- 
perly to  mutter),  to  look  surly  or  gniff, 
pout  out  one's  lips,  scowl  or  frown,  show 
ill-will  or  displeasure  by  a  surly  silence. 
And  figuratively  es  muckt  mit  der  sacke 
or  die  sache  muckt,  the  thing  has  a  secret 
^ult  or  defect,  comes  to  nought — Kiittn. ; 
Bav.  mauckeln,  to  smell  close  and  musty. 
Du.  moncken,  monckeUn,  to  mutter,  to 
look  gloomy  or  sour;  Bav.  maunken, 
munken,  munkschen,  to  look  sour,  sulk, 
(of  the  weather)  to  lour,  (of  flesh)  to  smell 
Ul,  to  be  musty  ;  Henneberg  miinkem,  to 
be  musty.  Sw.  mugga,  to  mumble; 
Swiss  muggeln,  to  mutter;  E.  mMg,  an 
ugly  (properly  a  sour)  face ;  Dan.  mug' 
gen,  sulky,  also  musty,  mouldy.  Bav. 
mujffen,  to  mutter,  grumble,  to  make  a 
$our  face,  also  to  smell  mouldy  or  musty ; 
PLD.  muffen,  to  sulk,  to  smell  or  uste 
mouldy;  It.  muffa^moyxX^imcss,  mostiness. 
Bav.  maudem,  to  mutter,-  to  sulk,  or  be 
out  of  humour,  to  lour,  as  gloomy  wea- 
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ther ;  Swiss  mudem^  to  growl,  to  look 
troubled,  to  lour,  mope ;  G.  modem ^  to 
mould,  to  rot  The  same  train  of  thought 
is  continued  in  Gr.  /ivXXw,  to  mutter,  fiwX- 
Xaivuv,  to  distort  the  mouth,  to  mock,  or 
make  mouths ;  N.  mulla^  to  mumble, 
speak  low  and  unintelligibly;  Swiss 
mauen^  maueUn^  to  work  the  jaws ;  maiiel^ 
miihel^  a  sour  face  ;  maueUn^  G.  mauletiy 
P1.D.  muulen^  to  make  a  sour  face,  hang 
the  mouth ;  Sw.  muUn^  sour-looking, 
gloomy,  louring,  overcast ;  mulna^  to 
cloud  over ;  Dan.  muine,  to  become 
mouldy  ;  mul^  mould,  mouldiness.  See 
Musty. 

To  Moult.     For  moutj  the  /  being  in- 
troduced by  the  influence  of  the  u. 

When  fetheis  of  chaiyt^  beginnen  to  moute. 

Hal. 

Du.  muiten^  G.  mauseUy  maussen,  MHG. 
muxen^  OHG.  miizdn,  ODu.  miitSn  (Graff), 
muiUn  (Kil.),  to  change.  There  is  no 
reason  to  suppose  the  word  borrowed 
from  Lat  mutOy  as  the  root  is  found  also 
in  the  Finnish  languages,  which  indeed 
aiford  an  adequate  explanation  of  its  ul- 
timate origin.  Finn,  muu^  other,  an- 
other;  muuay  another  place;  muuttaa, 
to  move  to  another  place,  to  change  to 
another  form ;  Esthon.  mu^  other ;  mu- 
duma^  muudma^  to  change  or  alter. 
Comp.  G.  andevy  another,  andem^  verdn- 
dem^  to  change,  transform. 

Kotmd.  A  hedge  or  bank,  a  rampart 
or  fence. — B.  Mounding  is  used  in 
Warwickshire  for  paling,  or  any  kind  of 
fencing.  In  ordinary  £.  the  application 
has  lien  restricted  to  the  sense  of  a 
noised  bank  of  earth.  The  origin  is  AS., 
ON.  mund^  hand,  figuratively  applied  to 
signify  protection,  as.  mundian,  to  pro- 
tect; tnundboray  G.  vormund,  protector, 
guardian;  mUndely  a  ward.  Perhaps 
Lat.  munire,  to  fortify,  protect ;  mania^ 
vails,  considered  as  a  means  of  safety 
and  protection,  may  be  from  the  same  root 

To  Uoont.  From  Fr.  mont^  a  hill, 
^d  val^  a  valley,  h  mont  and  ii  val,  up 
and  down  respectively ;  monter,  to  rise 
up  ;  avaler,  to  let  or  send  down,  to  vail 
or  make  lower. 

Hoontebank.  A  quack  who  mounted 
on  a  bench  to  vaunt  his  pretensions  in  the 
hearing  of  the  crowd.  So  1 1.  saltimbanco, 
a  mountebank,  from  salire^  saltare,  to 
roount,  and  banco,  bench. 

To  Houm.  Originally,  to  groan  or 
murmur  to  oneself  like  a  person  in  grief. 

Gemere,  to  sob,  to  whoor  or  mourn  as 
?  dove  or  turde.'— Pr.  Pm.  Gael,  mairg- 
nicn^  to  groan,  sob,  bewail ;  Fr.  mome^ 
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dull,  louring,  sad;  mairgne^'^oe;  Goth. 
mauman,  fttptfivav,  to  be  troubled  about ; 
OHG.  momen^  to  grieve  ;  Boh*  mmeti,  to 
Whimper ;  Walach.  mormai^  momai^ 
Magy.  morogni,  Russ.  mumuikatyy  to 
mutter,  grumole. 

Mouse.  Gr.  /ivc,  Lat.  mus^  on.  miis,  G. 
maus.  It  is  singular  that  the  name  of  so 
familiar  an  animal  should  not  have  been 
retained  in  the  Romance  languages. 

Mouth.  Goth,  munthsj  ON.  munnr,  G. 
mund,  Sc.  mundSf  the  mouth ;  N.  of  £. 
munSf  the  face. — B.  As  most  of  the 
words  signifying  mouth  and  jaws  are 
taken  from  the  action  of  the  jaws  in  mut- 
tering, jabbering,  chewing,  it  is  probable 
that  Uie  origin  oimunths^  mouthy  is  shown 
in  forms  like  Swiss  munzen,  to  chew  ;  £. 
munchy  to  make  a  noise  in  chewing  ;  Lat 
mandere^  manducare^  to  chew ;  GaeL 
manntachy  lisping,  stanmiering  ;  ON. 
mudloy  to  mumble  ;  Swiss  manschen^ 
mangscheny  Fr.  mangSTy  to  eat ;  to  manchey 
to  eat  greedily — Palsgr.  in  Way;  to 
mungCy  to  eat  greedily. — Bp.  Kennet  in 
Hal. 

Move. — ^Motion.  Lat  moveoy  motum^ 
to  move. 

Mow.  AS.  mucgy  mugay  a  heap,  stack, 
mow  ;  ON.  mUgTy  a  mow  of  hay,  a  multi- 
tude of  people  ;  N.  muga,  mua,  mugy  a 
heap  of  hay ;  muga,  to  gather  into  heaps ; 
mukkay  a  large  heap ;  It.  mucchiay  Piedm. 
mugiay  a  heap. 

To  Mow.  AS.  mawany  Du.  maed€Hy 
maeyen,  G.  mdheny  Lat.  metercy  to  mow. 
See  Meadow. 

Much. — Miokle.  on.  mioky  miogy  N. 
mykjeny  Dan.  megen;  on.  mikill  (neuter, 
mikit)y  Goth.  mikilSy  Swiss  michely  Gr. 
fiiyaci  fuyoXfit  Lat.  magnuSy  Sanscr.  mdhay 
much,  ereat  Sp.  mucho  is  from  multusy 
SiSpucheSy  pap,  pucAaday  a  poultice,  from 
pultis. 

Muck.  I.  The  cleansings  of  catde 
stalls.  N.  mokdungfe,  mokkoky  a  muck- 
heap  ;  mok-sledcy  a  muck-sledge.  From 
mokay  to  shovel,  to  cast  aside  with  a 
shovel ;  moka  i  moldoy  shovelled  into 
the  earth,  buried ;  moka  ihopy  to  shovel 
together ;  moka  fio^ey  to  clean  out  the 
cow-house  ;  ON.  moka  fldty  to  clean  out 
the  floor  of  the  stable.  Dan.  mugCy  to 
clear  away  the  dung  in  stables. 

In  the  same  way  G.  misty  dung,  seems 
to  be  from  Boh.  mesHy  to  sweep. 

2.  Moist,  wet — B.  *A11  in  a  muck  of 
sweat.'  N.  mauky  moky  liquid  used  in 
cooking,  whether  water,  milk,  or  whey ; 
mo^kjay  to  make  thinner,  add  liquid  to 
food.    Boh.  moky  moisture,  liquid ;  mok'- 
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nautiy  to  be  wet ;  moi^  urine ;  moHti^  to 
wet,  soak,  steep,  to  make  water ;  Lat 
macerare^  to  soak.    See  To  Buck« 

3.  To  run  a  muck — Malay  amuk^  a 
furious  charge  or  assault — Craufurd. 

To  Mucker.  To  hoard  up.  Com- 
monly derived  from  as.  mucg^  It.  mucchio^ 
a  heap ;  mttccktare^  ammucckiart^  to  heap 
up;  ammuchioy  a  heaping  or  hoarding 
up.  Grisons  muschna^  a  heap ;  muschnar 
doners^  to  heap  up  money.  Bav.  mogir^ 
goods  scraped  together. 

Kucketer.^Kuokender.  Sp.  mocor 
deroy  a  handkerchief;  It.  moccare,  Fr. 
moucher^  to  wipe  the  nose,  to  snuff  the 
candle,  from  It  mocco^  Lat  Mwotf,  the 
snuff  of  a  candle,  the  secretion  of  the 
nose.    See  Mucous. 

Muoons.— Kooilage.  Lat  ntucosus^ 
from  mucuSf  muccus,  snivel,  the  secretion 
of  the  nose.  The  origin  is  the  represent- 
ation by  the  syllable  muk,  mug  of  the 
sound  made  by  sniffling  or  cfrawing  up  the 
moisture  into  the  nose.  Gael  mugy  a 
snuffle  ;  smuCy  a  nasal  sound,  a  snivel ; 
smugy  snivel,  phlegm,  spittle ;  smuig^  a 
snout  Gr.  fii;co(,  mucus  ;  /ivciicy  snuff 
of  a  wick  ;  fiv^a*  snivel ;  ymKri^  a  nostril. 

Hud.  PLD.  tnuddiy  muddery  Du.  mod- 
deTy  G.  moder^  Bav.  motty  mattery  It.  motOy 
Fin.  mutay  Esthon.  muddoy  mutt€L  The 
origin  has  been  derived  under  Moor  from 
forms  signifying  to  dabble,  to  stir  up 
liquids,  to  trouble  and  make  thick.  Russ. 
mutityy  Boh.  mautitiy  mutitiy  to  stir, 
make  thick;  muty  muddy  liquid,  distil- 
lery wash;  mutnvy  thick,  turbid.  Pol. 
mqcUy  to  make  tnick  or  turbid,  to  em- 
broil, confound ;  mqiy  mf/,  mu^  dregs ; 
G.  mantschen.  to  stir  in  wet  or  moist 
thin^^,  to  soil  one's  hands  with  stirring 
in  dirt,  mud,  &c. — K.  PLD.  matscheUy  to 
paddle  in  slush ;  matschy  patscky  quatscky 
slush,  mud. — DanneiL  G.  mudderny  to 
stir  up  the  mud  as  a  ship  when  it  touches 
ground.  Swab,  motzeuy  to  dabble  and 
wet  oneself,  to  daub  with  colours. 

Analogous  to  mudy  from  muddUy  is  Fr. 
bourbcy  mud,  from  borboter,  barboter^  bar- 
bouillery  to  dabble,  muddle. 

To  Muddle.~Muz87.  The  radical 
image,  as  shown  under  Mud,  is  the  dab- 
bling in  the  wet.  To  muddle,  to  root  out 
with  the  bill,  as  geese  and  ducks  do. — B. 
Thence  to  trouble,  to  make  water  tiu-bid, 
and  metaphorically  to  confuse  the  head 
like  a  person  in  drink.  Muddled  or 
mvssy  with  drink,  Comp.  PoL  maniy  to 
make  thick  or  muddy,  to  embroil,  con- 
found ;    PLD.  musselHy  to  daub,  dirty, 
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work  in  a  dirty  manner ;  Dan.  diaL  Ma^ 
sely  confusion ;  maasley  to  work  in  a 
slovenly  manner,  to  deal  with  a  thing  in 
a  disorderly  way ;  at  maasle  komet,  to 
tread  down  com  lUce  beasts  trespassing ; 
at  maasle  penge  sammeny  to  scrape  money 
together.  By  the  same  metaphor  in  a 
converse  application  we  speak  of  mud- 
dling money  away,  wasting  it  in  disor- 
derly, unprofitable  expense.  Dabbling 
in  the  wet  is  often  taken  as  the  type  <m 
inefficient,  unskilful  action. 

To  Mufae.— Kuft  To  wrap  up  the 
mouth  or  &ce. — B.  The  more  nuiical 
sense  is  to  deaden  sound,  as  when  we 
speak  of  muffled  oars  or  drum ;  then 
(transferring  the  signification,  as  is  so 
constantly  the  case,  from  the  r^on  of 
the  ear  to  that  of  the  eye),  to  curuO  the 
sight,  to  shroud  frcHn  view.  '  The  leper 
sIulU  have  his  hed  and  his  mouth  mof- 
ySri^/— Bible  1531  in  R.  '  When  the  male- 
factor comes  once  to  be  muffled^  and  the 
fatal  cloth  drawn  over  his  eyes.' — SoutL 
Then  simplv  to  cover  up  with  clothes  for 
the  sake  01  warmth.  From  this  latter 
sense  are  formed  G.  muffely  muffy  Do. 
moffely  moffy  a  muff  or  furred  receptacle 
for  the  hands ;  moffel  (KiL),  Fr.  mouJUy  a 
winter  mitten. 

The  sense  of  damping  sound  itself  rests 
on  the  figure  of  muttering,  uttering  indis- 
tinct sounds,  whence  (by  using  the  verb 
in  a  factitive  sense),  to  cause  to  mutter, 
to  give  sound  a  muttering  character,  to 
make  it  indistinct  To  mufle  a  drum,  to 
damp  its  sound.  The  original  sense  is 
found  in  E.  maffUy  to  utter  indistinct 
sounds  like  an  intant ;  to  muff^  to  muJ/Uy 
to  speak  indistinctly. — HaL  o.  muffeuy 
to  express  displeasure  by  muttering 
sounds ;  muffelfiy  to  mumble  or  mutter, 
to  speak  unintelligibly.  Both  muffen  and 
mumln  are  then  used  in  the  sense  of 
mi&ing  up. — Sanders.  The  same  con- 
nection between  the  senses  of  indistinct 
utterance  and  wrapping  up  in  clothes  has 
been  pointed  out  by  Sanders  in  the  case 
of  mummeln.  to  mumble,  mutter  (Kiittn.), 
also  (as  well  as  mummen),  to  muffle  up. 
'  Ich  mummle  euch  ein  von  friss  zu  kopt.' 
'  Die  rothe  wan^  halb  eingemummt  in 
rauchwerlc'  '  Die  nordische  winterver' 
mummungy  mantel  and  leib  pelz.'  Mum- 
met  in  Swabia  is  a  muffler  ot  Unen  cover- 
ing the  face  up  to  the  e^es,  which  was 
worn  by  women  in  mourmng.  See  Mum- 
mer. 

Muft  2.  A  fool  (Nares),  a  stupid  fel- 
low.— Hall.  Propjerly  a  stammerer,  from 
muffy  to   speak  indistinctly  (HaD.),  as 
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maffling^  a  simpleton,   from  maffie,  to 
stammer.    See  Hoddipeak. 

Mug.  I.  Sw.  muggy  an  earthen  cup. 
OG.  tnigily  fiala ;  magele^  magelUl,  ma^ 
gdlla^  makholUin^  Swiss  mAely  Milan 
miolo^  a  cup;  Grisons  tnajoia^  migiola. 
earthenware ;  It.  mawlica^  ornamental 
earthenware,  supposed  to  be  so  named 
from  having  originally  been  made  in 
Majorca  ;  but  a  £eory  of  this  kind  is  so 
frequent  a  resource  in  etymolofinr  that  it 
is  always  necessary  to  sift  the  historical 
evidence  of  the  article  having  been  actu- 
ally produced  at  the  place  from  whence 
it  is  supposed  to  be  named.  It  seems  to 
me  more  probable  that  majolica  was  de- 
rived from  the  OG.  mageUy  a  mug,  than 
the  converse. 

2.  An  ugly  face.  It.  mocca^  a  mocking 
or  apish  mouth ;  Esthon.  mok^  snout, 
moum,  lips ;  Gael,  smuig,  a  snout,  a  face 
in  ridicme.  Like  many  depreciatory 
terais  for  mouth  and  face  derived  from 
the  muttering  sounds  of  a  person  out  of 
temper.  Swiss  muggeln,  to  mutter;  mug* 

fete^  a  mouthful ;  Sw.  mugga^  to  mumble ; 
)an.  muggen,  sulky.    See  Mock,  Muzzle. 

Kuggy.  Close  and  damp;  to  mug- 
gUy  to  drizzle  with  rain;  mug,  a  fog  or 
mist. — Hal.  ON.  mugga^  dark,  thick 
weather;  Bret,  mouga,  to  stifle,  to  extin- 
guish; mouguzy  stifling;  w.  mwg^  smoke; 
Gad.  muigy  smother,  quench,  become 
gloomy,  misty,  or  dark,  and  as  a  noun,  a 
irown,  surliness,  gloom,  cloudiness,  dark- 
ness. The  radical  idea  is  probably  shown 
in  Gael,  mugach,  snuffling,  speaking 
through  the  nose,  and  thence,  as  speak- 
ing in  such  a  tone  is  (in  children  espe- 
cially) a  sign  of  discontent  and  anger, 
sullen,  gloomy,  cloudy.  Dan.  mukke^  to 
mutter,  grumble;  muggen^  sullor;  Ex- 
moor  mu^ardy  sullen,  displeased. — Hal. 
The  application  of  terms  signifying  frown- 
ing or  sullen  of  countenance  to  dark  and 
cloudy  weather  is  very  common. 

Thus  gloom  is  used  to  signify  either  a 
frown  or  the  darkness  of  the  air;  to  lour^ 
properly  to  frown,  expresses  the  threaten- 
ing aspect  of  a  cloudy  sky.  Du.  moncketiy 
to  mutter,  to  frown,  to  lour;  monckende 
opHchty  a  louring  look  ;  monckende  weder^ 
covered  or  cloudy  weather;  monckende 
koUHy  ashes  burning  covertly.  In  the 
last  example  is  seen  the  passage  to  the 
sense  of  quenching  or  stifling. 

Mulatto.  Sp.  mulatOy  the  issue  of 
Wack  and  white  parents.  From  mule, 
theproduce  of  a  horse  and  ass. 

mulberry,  g.  maulbeer.  Patois  de 
wri  molUy  Sw.  muldaer,  Du.  moerdesle^ 
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the  berry ;  OHG.  murbouma^  maurpaum^ 
the  tree ;  from  Lat  morus^  Gr.  fi^ov, 
probably  so  called  from  the  dark  purple 
of  the  fruit  See  Moor.  It  is  remark- 
able however  that  closely  resembling 
forms  (Lap.  muorfe^  Esthon.,  Wotiak 
mult)  are  found  in  many  of  the  Finnic 
languages  in  the  sense  of  berry,  fruit. 

Muleh.  Straw  half  rotten;  PLD. 
molschy  Bav.  molschety  objectionably  soft, 
soft  through  decay ;  mohet,  soft,  clammy, 
sloppy,  as  thawing  snow  or  ill-dressed 
food  ;  AS.  molsnady^^czyeA\  Manx  molk^ 
macerate,  rot;  B^.v»*mui/em,  to  wear 
down  to  molm  or  dust.  Das  alte  strd  im 
strdsack  ist  alles  dermulferty  ist  ein  laute* 
res  gemulfcTy  is  mere  mulch.  See  Mel- 
low. 

Kulct.  Lat  mulcta*  a  fine  of  money 
imposed. 

mule.    Lat.  mulus* 

Mullar.  Fr.  mollettey  a  stone  used  by 
painters  and  apothecaries  for  grinding 
colours ;  moulleur^  a  grinder. — Cot  P1.D. 
mullen,  on.  molva^  to  rub  down,  to  re- 
duce to  powder. 

Mulled  Ale  or  Wine.  Ale  sweetened 
and  spiced,  derived  by  Way  from  mull, 
powder,  dust,  the  spice  being  grated  into 
It  But  the  true  meaning  seems  to  be  a 
beverage  such  as  was  given  at  funerals ; 
Sc.  mulde-mete,  a  funeral  banquet ;  OE. 
moldale,  molde  ale,  potatio  funerosa — Pr. 
Pm.,  from  on.  molday  to  commit  to  mould, 
or  to  bury.  At  ausa  lik  molduy  to 
sprinkle  the  corpse  with  mould;  Fris. 
orenghen  ter  mouden^  to  bring  to  mould, 
i.  e.  to  bury  ;  Sc.  under  the  moolsy  in  the 
grave. 

MuUeixL  Fr. '  mculeine,  molaine^  G. 
motten-krauty  motten-sanuy  a  plant  of 
which  the  seleds  were  considered  good 
against  moths  in  clothes.  Moth-mullen 
(yerbascum  dlattarid)  herbe  aux  mites. — 
Sherwood.  Dan.  moly  Boh.  mol,  a  moth ; 
G.  milbcy  a  mite. 

Mullet.  A  five-pointed  star  in  heraldry. 
Fr.  mollette,  molettey  the  rowel  of  a  spur, 
also  a  name  technically  given  to  a  little 
pulley  or  wheel  used  for  certain  purposes. 
Milan,  moletta^  a  grindstone.  From  Lat 
molUy  a  handmilL 

MullioiL — ^Munnion.  The  short  up- 
right bars  which  divide  the  several  lights 
in  a  window-frame. — B.  It  mugnone^  a 
carpenter's  munnion  or  trunnion.  —  Fl. 
Sp.  muHony  Fr.  moignon,  the  stump  of  an 
arm  or  leg ;  moignon  des  aileSy  the  pinion 
of  a  win^.  The  munnion  or  muUion  of  a 
window  IS  the  stump  of  the  division  be- 
fore  it  breaks  off  into  the  tracery  of  the 
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window.     It.  moncofUy  a  stump  ;  monco, 
Bret  monky  mons,  moufif  stumped,  having 
lost  hand  or  foot    For  the  ultimate  de- 
rivation, see  Mutilate. 
Mullock.    Rubbish. 

The  mulhk  on  an  hepe  ysweped  was 

And  on  the  flore  yeast  a  canevas. 

And  all  this  muliok  in  a  sive  ythrowe. — Chaucer. 

P1.D.  muiien,  to  rub  to  mull  or  dust ; 
Bav.  miillen^  to  rub  to  pieces ;  gemiilly 
rubbish.  See  Mulch.  Peat-mull^  the 
dust  and  fragments  of  peat ;  mulled- 
bready  oaten  bread  broken  mto  crumbs. — 
Brocket    See  Mould,  2. 

Mult.  —  Multitude.  Lat  mullus, 
much. 

Mum.  I.  G.  mumme^  a  thick,  strong 
beer  brewed  at  Brunswick.  'Cerevisia 
quam  mafnam  aut  mocum  ridicule  appel- 
lant pro  potu  homines  hujus  loci  utuntur.' 
— Leibnitz  Script.  Brunsvic.  in  Adelung. 

Possibly  the  name  may  have  arisen 
from  the  Sw.  interjection,  mum  /  mum ! 
expressive  of  satisfaction  with  drink. — 
Rietz. 

2.  The  sound  made  with  the  lips  closed ; 

the  least  articulate  sound  that  a  person 

can  make. 

Thou  mygt  bet  mete  the  mist  on  Malverne  hulles 
Than  gete  a  mom  of  hure  mouth  til  moneye  be 
hem  shewid. — P.  P. 

Hence  mum^  like  hist  or  whisty  was  used 
as  enjoining  silence ;  not  a  mum  ! 

When  men  ay  mum^  and  keep  sudi  alenoe. 

Gascoignein  R. 

— ^And  gave  on  me  a  glum« 
There  was  among  them  no  word  than  but  mum, 

Skdton. 

Mummyn  as  they  that  noght  speke, 
mutio.— Pr.  Pm. 

To  Mumble.  PLD.  mummeln,  to 
make  the  sound  mum,  mum,  in  eating  or 
speaking,  to  chew  like  toothless  people,  to 
speak  indistinctly. — DanneiL  Du.  mom- 
tneletiy  mompdetty  ON.  mumla,  Mod.Gr. 
lMfMv\it,fity  to  mutter ;  Bav.  memmeln, 
m^mmeseny  mummelny  mump/eny  to 
move  the  lips  rapidly  in  chewing  like  a 
rabbit,  to  mutter,  mumble.  Mumpfely 
the  mouth  ;  einen  mump/elfiy  to  hit  one 
on  the  mouth. 

Mum-chanoe.  Originally  a  game  of 
dice  by  mummers  or  maskers,  from  Fr. 
chanccy  a  chance  or  hazard,  a  game  of 
chance  ;  Swab.  schanZy  a  venture,  a  cast 
at  dice.  MommJiantsty  alea  larvatorum. 
— Kil.  Mummschanz  schlagetiy  persona- 
tum  aleatorios  nummos  ponere,  iis  positis 
lacessere  collusorem,  a  masker  to  lay 
down  stakes  at  dice  and  then  chal- 
lenge an  opponent — ^Vocab.  A.D.  i6i8  in 
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Schmeller.  Fr.  mammon,  a  troop  of 
mummers,  a  visard  or  miask,  also  a  set  at 
dice  by  a  mummer. — Cot.  Momon,  a  chal- 
lenge to  a  throw  at  dice  made  by  a  masker, 
aleatorium  et  silens  certamen. — Trevoux. 
The  requisition  of  silence  gave  the  word 
the  appearance,  in  English,  of  being  de- 
rived m>m  mum,  silent 

And  for  mumchance  howe'er  the  chance  do  iaB 
You  must  be  mum  for  fear  of  spoiling  all. 

Machiavel's  Dogg.  in  Nares. 

To  play  mumchance  then  became  a  pro- 
verbial expression  for  keeping  silence. 

Muxnmers.  Maskers,  performers  of  a 
rude  kind  of  masque  or  scenic  represent- 
ation; mummery,  ill-managed  acting, 
masquerading,  buffoonery ;  Fr.  mommeufy 
It.  mommeo,  one  that  goes  a-mumming ; 
mommear£,  to  mum — t*L  ;  Du.  momnuy 
G.  mumme,  a  masker,  a  mask.  Du.  mom- 
me,  G.  mummel,  are  also  a  ghost,  a  bug- 
bear; Basque  mamu,  a  ho%oblin,  bug- 
bear, and  as  a  verb,  to  mask  oneself  in  a 
hideous  manner. — Salabeny.  The  same 
connection  of  ideas  is  seen  in  Lat  Iotjo, 
a  mask,  a  ghost  or  goblin. 

The  foundation  of  this  connection  is 
laid  in  infancy,  when  the  nurse  terrifies 
the  infant  by  covering  her  face  and  dis- 
guising her  voice  in  inarticulate  utter- 
ances, represented  by  the  syllables  Bo, 
Bau,  Wau,  Mum.  It  far  bau  bau,  to 
terrify  children,  covering  the  face. — La 
Crusca.  Sometimes  the  nurse  turns  this 
means  of  producing  terror  to  sport,  cover- 
ing her  face  with  a  handkerchidf  when 
she  cries  Bo !  or  Mum !  and  then  remov- 
ing the  terror  of  the  infant  by  displaying 
her  face,  when  she  cries  Peep !  or  some 
equivalent  word.  Such  is  the  game  of 
Bo-peep,  Peep-po,  Sc.  Keek-bo,  PLD. 
Kiekebu,  Mumm-kiek,  Mumm-mumm 
spielen,  Blinde-mumm  spielen.  The  ob- 
ject of  terror  presented  to  the  mind  of  the 
infant  by  the  masked  nurse  is  the  primi- 
tive type  of  a  bugbear,  and  is  named  from 
the  teiTifying  cry,  It.  bau,  bau-bau,  w. 
bw,  G.  waU'Wau,  mummel,  mumme,  Gr. 
ftopitm  I  a  cry  to  frighten  children  with ; 
Mop/iw  !  iawti  cirirocy  Bo !  the  horse  bites ; 
fiopftSc,  fftopfMitr^c,  frightfiiL     Mofifiw,  h  if^k 

Hesych.  It.  baucco,  a  bugbear,  a  wo- 
man's mask  or  muffler  ;  bauccare,  to  play 
bo-peep,  to  scare  children,  to  mask  or 
muffle.— Fl.  Hence  the  application  of 
the  name  of  mumming  to  a  masked  en- 
tertainment 

In  illustration  of  the  universality  of  the 
principles  on  which  language  is  formed, 
Adelung  mentions  that  among  the  Man- 
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dingoes  in  Africa  the  wives  are  kept  in 
order  by  a  device  similar  to  that  by  which 
children  are  terrified  in  Europe.  A  fear- 
fully disguised  man  with  a  loud  noise 
threatens  to  devour  the  disobedient  wife, 
and  from  the  sounds  which  he  utters  is 
called  Afumdo-jumbo,  substantially  iden- 
tical with  the  G.  mummeL 

Miunxny.       Arab,     moumiya^     from 
ptoum,  wax. — Engelberg. 

To  Mump.  To  bite  the  lip  like  a  rab- 
bit, to  beg  ;  mumper^  a  genteel  b^gar. — 
B.  Sc  mump^  to  speak  indistinctly,  and 
figuratively  to  hint  at  The  word  funda- 
mentally represents  an  audible  action  of 
the  jaws,  and  hence  either  chewing,  mut- 
tering, or  making  faces.  ON.  mumpa^  to 
eat  voraciously  ;  Swiss  mumpfeln^  to  eat 
with  fuU  mouth  ;  Bav.  mump/en^  mump- 
feln^  to  mumble,  chew  ;  die  mumpfel^  the 
mouth.  From  making  faces  we  pass  to 
the  notion  of  tricks,  gestures,  assumed  for 
the  purpose  of  exciting  pity  or  the  like. 
Mumps  or  mowes^  monnoie  de  singe — 
Sherwood.  '  Morgue,  a  saddened  look, 
the  mumping  aspect  of  one  who  would 
seem  graver  than  he  is.' — Cot  Du. 
mcmpen,  to  cheat,  to  trick. — Bomhoff. 

Kninpa.  PLD.  mumfnSy  swelling  of 
the  glands  of  the  neck.  Probably  from 
the  uneasy  action  of  the  jaws  which  it 
produces. 

Kunch.  Fr.  manger,  It.  mangiare, 
from  Lat  manducare,  to  chew. 
Kundane.  Lat  mundus,  the  world. 
Kimicipal.  The  Roman  municipia 
were  towns  whose  citizens  received  the 
rights  of  Roman  citizenship  but  retained 
their  own  laws.  The  proper  meaning  of 
municeps  is  one  who  takes  the  offices  of 
&  state,  from  munus,  an  office  or  public 
function,  and  capio,  to  take.  It  was  used 
in  the  sense  of  citizen  or  fellow-citizen. 

ttoniflcent.  Lat.  muni/ex  (from  mu- 
««J,  an  office  or  public  charge,  also  a 
gift),  one  who  performed  a  public  duty ; 
munificentia,  liberality  in  the  expenditure 
expected  from  a  public  officer,  liberality 
in  general 

Monunent. — Kunitioii. — Ammuni- 
tion. Lat  munioj  Fr.  muftir,  to  fortify, 
strengthen,  furnish  or  store  with  all  man- 
ner of  necessaries ;  muniment,  a  strenrth- 
ening  or  fortifying ;  munimens,  justinca- 
.^ons  of  allegations  in  law. — Cot  Muni- 
"'^ts  is  now  only  heard  in  the  sense  of 
records  or  evidences  of  tide  to  property 
and  such  f^nily  papers  as  are  preserved 
*»ththem. 

^^.    A  cold  in  the  head.   Fr.  numre, 
snout,  muzzle ;   mourues,  the   mumps ; 
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morfondre  {moure-/ondre\  to  take  cold, 
from  the  running  at  the  nose ;  fondre,  to 
melt  away. 

Mural.     Lat  murus,  a  wall. 

To  Murder.  Goth,  mauthrjan^  G. 
morden,  to  slay ;  Fr.  meurtre,  a  homi- 
cide; ON.  mord,  a  privy  slaying,  conceal- 
ment; i  mordi,  secretly;  mord-jam,  a 
dagger.  Bohem.  mord,  slaughter,  mor^ 
dowati,  to  slay,  may  be  borrowed. 

It  is  difficult  to  speak  positively  as  to 
the  radical  signification,  whether  the  word 
be  connected  with  forms  like  Lat  mort-, 
death,  Bohem.  mrtwy,  dead,  mrtwiti,  to 
kill,  mriti,  Lat  mori,  to  die,  and  thus 
signify  simply  putting  to  death ;  or  whe- 
ther it  may  not  signify  knocking  on  the 
head,  and  thus  be  connected  with  Swiss 
mSrden,  PLD.  murten,  to  crush.  Fin. 
murtaa,  to  break,  Esthon.  murdma,  to 
break,  to  crush.  In  the  latter  language 
murdma  kal,  to  break  the  neck,  is  used 
in  the  sense  of  killing.  The  Fr.  meurtre, 
a  murder,  agrees  in  a  similar  way  with 
meurtrir,  to  bruise. 

To  Murle.  To  crumble,  w.  mwrl, 
a  crumbling  stone;  Fin.  murtaa,  mur'- 
rella,  to  break;  muru,  a  fragment,  bit; 
muria,  loose,  friable;  Sw.  mdr,  tender, 
soft,  triable;  Fin.  murska,  broken  to 
bits ;  G.  morschy  friable,  brittle,  mellow, 
soft 

Murmur.  A  representation  of  a  sound 
like  that  of  running  waters,  the  wind 
among  branches,  &c.  Lat  murmurare, 
Gr.  fu>pit^piiv.  A  similar  element  is  seen 
in  Fr.  marmotter,  to  mutter,  or  with  an 
initial  b  instead  of  m.  Mod.  Gr.  /3op^p6- 
Cf«v,  to  rumble. 

Murrain.  OFr.  marine,  carcass  of  a 
dead  beast,  mortality  among  cattle;  It. 
moria^  a  pestilence  among  cattle.  From 
mounir,  morire,  to  die.    See  Morkin. 

Murrey.  Fr.  morde,  Sp.  morado,  violet, 
mulberry-coloured  ;  Lat.  morum,  a  mul- 
berry. 

Muscle.  Lat.  musculus,  a  little  mouse, 
a  muscle  of  the  body,  the  shell-fish.  In 
the  same  way  Gr.  iivq,  a  mouse,  is  used 
in  both  the  other  senses.  Mod.Gr.  irov- 
Wn,  a  mouse  or  rat ;  wovrttdxi,  a  small 
rat,  a  muscle  of  the  body.  Cornish  iogo^ 
den  fer  (literally,  mouse  of  leg),  calf  of 
the  leg ;  Serv.  mish,  a  mouse  ;  mishitza^ 
female  mouse,  also,  as  well  as  mishka^ 
the  arm.  Fr.  souris,  bothe  for  a  mouse 
and  the  brawne  of  a  mannes  arme. — 
Palsgr. 

Muse.    Lat.  musa.    See  Music. 

To  Muse.  Fr.  muser,  to  muse,  dream, 
study,  to  regard  fixedly  like  a  fool.    II 
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mus€  qutlquepart^  he  stays  somewhere ; 
musardy  oreaming,  gazing  or  pausing  on, 
lingering;  It.  musorone,  lumpish,  heavy, 
pouting,  musing. — FL 

The  absorption  of  one  brooding  over 
angry  thoughts  is  commonly  expressed 
by  the  figure  of  the  muttering  sounds  in 
which  he  unconsciously  g^ves  vent  to  his 
feelings.    Thus  Bret  boudu,  to  murmur  or 
buzz,  gives  rise  to  Fr.  boudery  to  sulk. 
The  muttering  sounds  are  however  more 
fre(}uently  represented  by  svllables  with 
an  mitial  m,  tnop^  muff^  mui,  muty  muss, 
giving  rise  to  a  great  variety  of  forms  sig- 
nifying sulking,  keeping  an  angry  silence, 
and  mtimately  (witn  the  usual  softening 
down  of  the  original  figure),  the  simple 
fact  of  being  immersed  in  thought    Du. 
moppen^  to  sulk ;  Bav.  muffen^  to  mutter, 
grumble,  hang  the  mouth ;  Swiss  muffaij 
to  sulk,  be  surly ;  G.  mucken^  muckseHj  to 
mutter,  look  surly  or  gruff,  scowl,  show 
one^  ill-will  by  a  surly  silence — Kiittn.; 
Du.  moHcken,  to  mutter,  to  scowl;   E. 
mutHngy  muttering,  sulking,  glumping — 
HaL ;  Swiss  mudem^  to  snarl,  grumble, 
scowl,  mope,  sulk ;  N.  mussaj  to  whisper, 
mutter,  sulk ;  Lat.  mussare^  to  buzz,  mur- 
mur, mutter,  to  brood  over,  to  consider  in 
silence. '  FlentmGesti,jyriyi;f^»f/^i^patres.' 
'  Afussa/  rex  ipse  Latinus  quos  generos 
vocet :' — ^the  king  muses  on  the  choice  of 
a  son-in-law.  —  Virg.    Musat,  dubitat  in 
loquendo,  timet,  murmurat.  —  Papias  in 
Due.    Gr.  ^Ci«,  to  murmur,  moan,  mut- 
ter, to  express  displeasure ;  Bret  mousa, 
to  sulk,  be  out  ot  temper,  express  dis- 
pleasure; Swiss  mtisen,  to  mope,  to  be 
sunk  in  melancholy ;  Rouchi  mauser,  to 
sulk ;  Du.  mtusefiy  to  ponder,  muse.  The 
appearance  of  a  derivation  from  muis^  a 
mouse,  leads  Kilian  to  explain  the  word 
as  a  metaphor  from  the  silent  absorption 
with  whicn  a  cat  watches  for  a  mouse ; 
^muyseHj  mures  venari,  tacite  quaerere.' 
In  popular  thought  the  reference  to  a 
mouse  presented  itself  under  a  different 
aspect    A  dreaming,  self-absorbed  con- 
dition of  mind  is  very  generally  attributed 
to  the  biting  of  a  maggot  or  worm,  the 
stirring  of  crickets,  bees,  flies,  and  even 
mice,  in  the  head.    In  the  year  1 183  the 
principahty  of  Ravenna  was  conferred  on 
Conrad,  'quem  I  tali  Musca  in  cerebro 
nominabant,  eo  quod  plerumque  quasi 
demens  videretur.'  —  Due.    In  the  pro- 
logue to  the  eighth  book  of  Douglas* 
Virgil,  the  author,  in  his  sleep,  speculat- 
ing on  all  the  wrong  things  that  are  going 
on  in  the  world,  is  addressed  by  a  man 
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be  thou  in  bed  with  thy  hede  full  of  bets.' 
So  PoL  rojy  a  swarm ;  rojanU^  musing, 
reverie,  dreaming;  It  griUoy  a  crick^ 
by  metaphor,  a  fantastic  conceit  or  whim, 
as  we  say,  crickets  or  bees-nests  in  one's 
head. — FL  Gabbia  di  griUi^  sargii^  a 
cage  for  crickets  or  for  mice,  a  seu-con- 
ceited  gulL — Ibid.  Fr.  avoir  des  reds,  to 
be  maggoty,  to  be  a  humorist — Boyer. 
The  analogy  of  such  expressions  led  to 
the  erroneous  supposition  that  muiztH^io 
muse,  was  to  be  explained  in  the  same 
manner,  and  muizenis,  musing,  was  con- 
verted into  muistenest^  mouse-nest  PLD. 
miisenester  in  koppe  kebbtn^  to  have 
mouse-nests  in  the  tiead,  to  be  absorbed 
in  thought  Of  a  person  so  occupied 
they  say  ^  He  sut  uut  as  een  pot  vuU 
mUse^  he  looks  like  a  pot  full  of  mice. 

Mashroom.  Mussfutran^  a  toadstole, 
champignon.  — Palsgr.  Fr.  mousseroM^ 
a  name  g^ven  at  the  present  day  to  a 
dark  yellowish  brown  mushroom,  eatable 
though  coarse,  and  growing  in  forests,  in 
Engknd  common  among  heath.  From 
the  mossy  nature  of  the  ground  cm  which  it 
grows,  as  champignon,  the  common  £ng. 
lish  mushroom,  from  ckampsy  the  fields  in 
which  it  is  found.  Fr.  mousse^  moss.— 
N.  &  Q.  Feb.  S,  1859. 

ICuBio.  Lat  musica,  Gr.  ^tmrif.  M«t- 
aav  fkptuff  to  sing — Pindar ;  ric  4^9  |io»m? 
what  strain  is  this? — Eurip.  As  song 
was  undoubtedly  the  origin  of  poetry,  it 
may  be  conjectured  that  the  word  is 
ultimately  derived  from  a  root  signifying 
the  modulation  of  the  voice  in  singing,  a 
sense  preserved  in  WaL  muser,  to  hum  a 
tune,  fredonner,  chantonner,  to  make 
music  ;  Prov.  musar,  to  play  on  the  bag- 
pipes ;  Lat  mussare,  to  buzz,  hum,  nuitter. 

muiiket.  Mid. Lat  muschetta^  a  bok 
shot  from  a  springald  or  balista.  '  Potest 
praeterea  fien  quod  hsec  eadem  balistx 
tela  possent  tnihere  quae  muschetUt  vul- 
gariter  appellantur.' — Sanutus  in  Due. 

Ne  nub  tels  dars  ni  poet  mcf&ire, 
Combien  que  on  i  saicbe  tire, 
Malvoisine  des  sajettes, 
Ne  espringalle  aes  wumckettes* 

Guigneville,  ibid. 

The  implements  of  shooting  were  com- 
monly named  after  different  Idnds  of 
hawks,  as  It  Unttruolo,  a  pistol,  from 
terzuolo,  a  merlin ;  falametto,  a  falconet, 
sagrOy  a  saker,  names  formerly  given  to 
pieces  of  ordnance,  while  falcan€  and 
sagro  were  also  the  names  of  hawks.  In 
the  same  way  the  old  muschetta  was  from 
Prov.  mosquety  Fr.  moucket^  AS.  muska^ 


whom  he  sees  in  his  sleep,  '  What  heme  \/oCy  a  sparrow-hawk,  a  name  probably 
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taken,  not,  as  Diez  supposes,  from  its 
speckled  breast  [mouchiUy  specked),  but 
from  Du.  mossche,  mussche^  a  sparrow,  a 
word  preserved  in  B.  titmouse. 

Xnalin.  Fr.  mausseUne^  Venet  musth- 
liHy  Mod.  Gr.  jwvvwKl  S93A  to  be  from 
Moussul  in  Mesopotamia.  '  In  Mesopo- 
tamia texuntur  telac  quae  apud  Syros  et 
iCgyptos  et  apud  mercatores  Venetos  ap- 
peuantur  Mussoli  ex  hoc  regionis  nomine.' 
— Nomenclature  Arabe  at  the  end  of 
Works  of  Avicenna  in  Diet  EtvoL  This 
derivation  is  confirmed  by  Arabic  mous- 
oUyy^  muslin,  properly,  belonging  to 
Mausoi^  as  the  name  of  the  town  is 
written  in  Arabic 

MntrnilnuuL.  Turk,  musslim^  a  fol- 
lower of  isl€UH^  a  true  believer ;  pL  muss* 
litmHy  musslimdn^  moslems. 

Mnstw  G.  mussen^  Du.  moetett^  to  be 
forced ;  Sw.  rndste^  must ;  Du.  moeU, 
leisure  ;  rno^t^  necessity,  pressure.  Moete, 
opera,  labor. — KiL  PoL  muMy  smusza^^ 
to  force,  to  constrain ;  munedy  to  be 
obliged,  to  be  necessary  ;  musisz  sif  bie\ 
you  must  fight ;  Bohem  nmsytiy  to  be 
bound,  forcd  to  do;  musylj  one  com- 
pelled ;  mussenjy  compulsion,  necessity. 
Must.  Lat.  mnstunty  Fr.  numst^  mout^ 
the  juice  of  grapes ;  Russ.  msto^  pust^  G. 
mosty  juice  of  fruits  ;  Sw.  jmtf/,  juice,  sap, 
moisture,  pith,  substance ;  mttst  ijorden^ 
moisture  m  the  earth ;  rotmusty  radical 
moisture.  I  llyrian  mastiti,  tb  crush  grapes, 
to  make  must,  to  colour,  daub  with  grease ; 
masty  must,  colour  for  the  face,  salve, 
grease. 

KustachMi.  ModGr.  (ilnrruly  mus- 
taches, fotrrdny  whiskers ;  Gr.  /i^ra(, 
upper  lip,  moustache  ;  fUkaraK,  the  mouth, 
jaws,  upper  lip  ;  Venet  tnustaxzoy  snout, 
face  (in  adepredatory  sense) ;  mustazxaday 
a  blow  on  the  mouth ;  mustachiarey  to 
wry  the  mouth  ;  It.  mostazzOy  mustackiOy 
snout,  muzade,  face.  Derived  from  a  form 
like  Lat.  masttcarty  to  chew,  PLD.  mus- 
selHy  mustemy  to  mutter,  on  the  principle 
illustrated  under  Muzzle. 

Mustard.  Venet.  mostarda,  a  sauce 
composed  of  boiled  must  with  mustard- 
seed  boiled  in  vinegar;  Sp.  mostasay 
thickened  must ;  mostoMOy  mustard ;  mos- 
tilloy  sauce  composed  of  mustard  and 
sweet  wine. 

Mutter.  An  inspection  of  troops.  Fr. 
inonstrery  to  show ;  monstrey  monstriey  a 
view,  show,  sight,  muster  of.— Cot. 

Musty.  From  PLD.  muietty  to  make 
a  sour  face,  may  be  explained  Sw.  muUfty 
gloomy ;  se  mulen  «/,  to  look  sad  or 
gloomy,  and  thence  (on  the  principle  ex- 
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plained  under  Mould)  Dan.  multUy  to  be- 
come mouldy.  From  the  same  verb  is 
formed  PL  D.  muulsky  muulsch  ( — Schiitze), 
sour-looking ;  muulsk  uut  seeHy  to  look 
sour,  to  sulk. — Brem.  Wtb.  Hence  per- 
haps PLD.  mulstrigy  in  Lippe  mustrig 
(Deutsch.  Mundart,  VI.),ana  the  synony- 
mous E.  musty.  The  /  of  muulsk  is  lost  in 
the  same  way  in  Sw .  musk;  se  under  musky 
to  look  sour,  leading  to  Prov.  Dan.  musky 
mustiness ;  muskeUy  musty.  Hessian, 
mutseUy  to  pout,  to  hang  the  mouth,  to 
look  surly  or  gruff,  and  met  to  begin  to 
decay;  mutstigy  surly,  illtempered-look- 
ing  ;  of  the  weather,  threatenmg  ;  smell-* 
ing  of  decay,  musty  ;  mutssig  rieckeny  to 
smell  musty.  Fris.  miity  mutschy  mucksch^ 
sour-looldng,  sulky,  stilL — Outzen. 

Mutable.  -muto.  Lat.  mutOy  to 
change.    See  Mew. 

Mute.  The  syllables  muty  muky  mumy 
kuky  are  taken  to  represent  the  slight 
sounds  made  by  a  person  who  is  absorbed 
in  his  own  ill-temper,.4>r  kept  silent  by  his 
fear  of  another.  Hence  Lat.  mutirey 
muttirey  to  murmur,  mutter.  Nihil  mu^ 
tire  audeOy  I  do  not  dare  to  utter  a  sylla- 
ble. G.  nicht  einen  muck  von  sick  gebeny 
not  to  give  the  least  sound.  Du.  kikkeUy 
mikkeuy  to  utter  a  slight  sound.  Magy. 
kuky  kukky  a  mutter ;  kukkanniy  to  mutter. 
Then  by  Uie  same  train  of  thought  as  in 
the  case  of  E.  mumy  Lat.  mutusy  silent, 
dumb ;  Serv.  muky  silent ;  msickatiy  to  be 
silent ;  Magy.  kukay  dumb. 

Mute.  Dung  of  birds. — B.  Fr.  mutir^ 
to  mute  as  a  hawk ;  esmeuty  the  drop- 
pings of  a  bird. — Cot.  It.  smaltirey  to 
digest  one's  meat ;  smaltarey  to  mute  as  a 
hawk.  From  the  liquid  nature  of  the  ex- 
crements of  birds.    ON.  smeltOy  to  liquefy. 

To  Mutilate.  Lat.  mutilo,  to  cut 
short,  reduce  to  a  stump  ;  mutilus  (of 
animals  that  should  have  horns),  hornless. 
Manx  muty  any  short  thing ;  muttagh, 
short,  thick  and  blunt ;  smuttaUy  a  stump ; 
smuttagky  stumpy,  short-snouted.  GaeL 
smuty  a  stump,  beak,  snout ;  G.  mutZy 
anything  stumped  or  cut  short  \  mutxohry 
a  cropear ;  mutzschwansy  a  bobtail ; 
Swiss  mutschigy  gemutschety  mutty  ^mut- 
tigy  cropped,  short  and  thick ;  mutschy 
muttiy  muttliy  a  beast  without  horns.  It. 
mozzOy  stumped,  cut  short ;  mozzOy  mos^ 
ziconCy  a  stump ;  mozzarey  to  cut  off. 
Gris.  muotschy  muotty  motty  cropped,  cut 
short 

The  most  familiar  type  of  the  act  of 
cutting  off  the  extremity  of  a  thing  is 
blowing  the  nose  in  the  way  it  is  done  by 
those  who  have  not  a  handkerchief,  or 
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the  snuffing  of  a  lamp  or  candle,  to  which 
the  word  signifying  in  the  first  instance 
the  wiping  of  the  nose  is  commonly  trans- 
ferred. And  this  I  believe  is  the  origin 
of  the  foregoing  forms.  Thus  It.  mocco^ 
moccio,  mozzo  i^mozzi — FL),  is  the  snuff 
or  snivel  of  the  nose ;  mocco^  moccola^ 
also  the  snuff  of  a  candle,  tip  of  the  nose, 
also  like  G.  mutz^  applied  to  the  penis 
(Fl.) ;  moccare^  mocciarcy  to  blow  the  nose, 
to  snuff  a  candle ;  tnozzare^  to  cut  off. 
Brescian  mocar^  to  snuff  a  candle,  to  blow 
one's  nose,  to  take  off  the  point  of  a 
thing,  to  cut  off  a  member  or  a  part  of 
anything. — Peschieri. 

The  forms  moccare,  mocdare^  become 
in  Piedm.  tnochd^  to  snuff  the  candle  or 
lamp,  to  pinch  off  the  shoots  of  the  vines, 
to  crop  trees  or  plants,  and  mod  (as  It 
mozzare),  to  take  off  the  point  of  any- 
thing to  make  it  blunt ;  nwcS  la  coa,  le 
orie  (fun  can,  to  crop  the  tail  or  ears  of  a 
dog.  MoCy  mot,  blunt,  stumped.  The 
nasalisation  of  the  root,  as  in  Lat  emunc- 
tusy  gives  It.  moncOy  monchinoy  monche- 
rino  (synonymous  with  mocherin — FL), 
stump  of  the  arm. 

Mutiny.  Fr.  mutiny  turbulent,  un- 
quiet, seditious ;  Du.  muyten,  to  mutter, 
murmur,  excite  sedition  by  privy  whis- 
perings ;  muitervy  sedition,  revolt ;  Bav. 
muiemy  to  grumble.  MuHlon,  mussitare. 
— GL  in  Schm.  Lat.  mutioy  muttioy  to 
utter  suppressed  sounds,  to  mutter.  Fin. 
mutista,  to  whisper,  mutter ;  mutina, 
muttering. 

To  Mutter.  Lat.  muttirey  to  utter  low 
sounds. 

Mutton.  It.  montoncy  Venet.  moltonfy 
Prov.  Cat.  moltdy  Mid.Lat.  multOy  Fr. 
tnoutony  a  wether  or  castrated  sheep,  then 
sheep  in  general.  OFr.  tnolty  w.  mollty 
mollwyny  Bret  maouty  wether. 

Mutual.  Lat.  mutuusy  interchange- 
able, reciprocal,  from  each  to  the  other. 
Probably  from  mutOy  to  change,  as  (i^ioi- 
PaXo^y  reciprocal,  from  d/xci^,  to  change. 

Muzzle.  It.  musOy  Fr.  museau  (for 
musel)y  the  snout  or  muzzle  of  a  beast ; 
It  musolarey  to  muzzle  or  bind  up  the 
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muzzle ;  Fr.  museliirey  a  nluzzle  or  pro- 
vender bag;  muserolhy  a  musroll  or 
noseband. 

A  depreciatory  term  for  the  jaws  and 
mouth,  and  so  for  the  mouth  of  a  beast, 
is  often  taken  from  a  representation  of 
the  sounds  made  by  the  jaws  in  mumbling, 
muttering,  or  chewing.  So  from  Swiss 
maueny  maueUny  to  chew,  mulUny  to 
chew,  to  eat,  we  have  mausly  muhely  Fr. 
money  2l  sour  face,  G.  mauly  chops,  mouth, 
ON.  muliy  a  snout ;  from  G.  murreny  to 
mutter,  grumble,  Lang,  mo^rcy  a  sour 
face,  mine  refrognde,  also  as  Fr.  mourty 
mourrey  the  snout  or  muzzle — Cot ;  from 
Bav.  mockeny  muckeny  to  mutter  discon- 
tentedly, Du.  mockeny  buccam  ducere  sive 
movere,  to  pout,  grumble,  fret  (Bomhof!), 
It.  mocctty  an  ugly  mouth,  Esthon.  mok, 
the  snout,  mouth,  lips ;  from  Du.  mof- 
feleny  maffeleny  to  maffle,  lisp  as  an  infuit, 
move  the  jaws,  Rouchi  mouffetery  to  move 
the  lips,  Bav.  muffeny  to  mutter,  grumble, 
hang  the  mouth,  muffeleny  to  mumble, 
chew  with  difficulty,  Fr.  mujfley  moufflty 
the  snout  or  muzzle ;  from  Bav.  mump- 
feny  mumpfelny  to  mump  or  mumble,  to 
chew,  mumpfely  the  mouth.  In  the  same 
way  It  muso  seems  to  be  derived  from 
forms  like  Gr.  y.vtM%  Lat  mussoy  or  E. 
musiy  of  which  we  have  shown  that  the 
original  sense  is  to  mutter. 

Muzzy.    See  To  Muddle. 

Myriad.  Gr.  /ivptac,  10,000;  fi^ptoc, 
countless,  numberless ;  fcvpioc,  10,00a 
The  radical  signification  is  probably  a 
swarm  of  ants,  as  we  use  to  swarmy  or 
Fr.  fourmillery  in  the  sense  of  to  be  in 
countless  numbers,  as.  myroy  PID. 
miercy  E.  pismirey  an  ant ;  on.  maurTy  an 
ant;  myvy  a  countless  multitude.  Gr. 
fivpfiifl.  Fin.  muMfiaineny  an  ant. 

Mystery.  —  Mystic.  Gr.  fivorqpioy, 
/iiNrruedc,  from  fi^w,  to  hold  secret,  mu  and 
mut  being  used  to  represent  the  least 
sound,  the  sound  made  with  nearly 
closed  lips.    See  Mum. 

Myth. — ^Mythic  Gr.  ^SOoc,  a  saying, 
a  fable. 
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To  Vab.  To  catch  or  seize,  properly 
to  clap  the  hand  down  upon  a  thing  ;  in 
Scotland,  to  strike.  Dan.  nappe,  to  snatch, 
snatch  at,  pluck  ;  nap-tan^,  nippers;  Fin. 
nappata,  suddenly  to  seize,  to  snap,  to 
pluck  ;  Du.  knappen,  to  crack,  to  seize ; 
Fr.  naque-moucne,  a  fly-catcher. 

The  sound  of  a  crack  is  represented  by 
the  syllables  knap  or  knack,  which  are 
thence  used  as  roots  in  the  signification 
of  any  kind  of  action  that  is  accompanied 
by  a  cracking  sound.  G.  knappen,  to 
crackle  as  fire  ;  nusse  knappen  or  knack- 
en,  to  crack  nuts  ;  knappem,  to  chew 
hard  dry  food  into  pieces  with  a  certain 
noise ;  Fin.  napsaa,  to  crackle  as  the 
teeth  in  chewing  ;  Fr.  naqueter  des  dens, 
to  chatter  with  the  teeth  ;  Du.  knabbeUn, 
to  gnaw,  nibble. 

The  sense  is  then  extended  to  any 
quick,  short  movement,  although  not  ac- 
companied by  audible  noise.  G.  knap- 
pen, to  nod,  jog,  totter,  move  to  and  fro — 
Kuttn. ;  ein  brett  knappt  auf,  springs  up 
— Schmeller  ;  Fin.  ne^saktaa,  to  vibrate 
as  a  pendulum,  to  wink  ;  Fr.  naqueter  de 
la  queue,  to  wag  the  tail. 
I  From  the  notion  of  a  short,  abrupt 
movement  we  pass  to  that  of  a  projection 
or  excrescence,  a  part  of  a  surface  which 
starts  out  beyond  the  rest,  and  thence  to 
the  idea  of  a  lump  or  rounded  mass  ; 
GaeL  cnap,  strike,  beat,  a  stud,  knob, 
lump,  a  little  hill ;  N.  nabb,  a  peg  or  pro- 
jection to  hang  things  on ;  £.  dial,  to  nub, 
to  push ;  knop,  a  bud ;  knoppet,  a  small 
lump ;  knob,  a  rounded  projection  ;  N. 
nobb,  knabb,  NE.  nab,  the  rounded  summit 
of  a  hill,  as  Nab-scar,  above  Grasmere  ; 
nob,  the  head ;  nobble,  a  lump ;  knoblocks, 
nubbUngs,  small  round  coals;  Du.  knob- 
bel,  a  knot,  lump,  hump. 

Kabob.  Ptg.  nababo,  governor  of  a 
province  in  the  £.  Indies,  from  Arab. 
nouwdb,  pL  of  ndib,  lieutenant,  viceroy, 
prince. 

Kadir.  Arab,  nddhir  as-semt,  the 
point  opposed  to  the  zenith. — Engelberg. 
Kag.  Nagffe  or  lytille  best,  bestula, 
equillus. — PrTPm.  Du.,  Fris.  negghe, 
equus  pumilus. — Kil.  Swiss  nog^i,  a 
dumpy  woman. — Id.  Bemensein  Deutsch. 
Mundart.  The  radical  meaning  is  simply  a 
lump,  a  figure  often  taken  to  designate 


anything  small  of  its  kind.  ON.  nabbi, 
OFr.  nabe,  tiabot,  a  dwarf,  from  nab,  knob, 
SL  lump ;  E.  dial,  knor,  knurl,  a  dwarf, 
from  knur,  a  knot. — Hal. 

In  the  last  article  has  been  traced  the 
line  of  thought  from  the  root  knack,  knapp 
(passing  into  nag,  nab),  signifying  an 
abrupt  movement,  to  the  notion  of  a  pro- 
jection, prominence,  lump.  In  the  original 
sense  may  be  mentioned  E.  dial,  nag,  to 
jog,  whence  nogs,  the  projecting  handles 
of  a  scythe ;  Dan.  knag,  a  wooden  peg, 
cog  of  wheel,  handle  o?  a  scythe  ;  Gael. 
cnag,  to  crack,  snap  the  fingers,  rap, 
knock  ;  a  knock,  knob,  peg ;  E.  dial,  nug, 
a  protuberance  or  knob,  a  block ;  nug- 
head,  a  blockhead,  and  nugget,  a,  small 
lump,  a  name  with  which  the  gold  work- 
ings of  late  years  has  made  us  so  familiar. 

Nagging.— Vaggy.  A  nagging  pain 
is  a  slight  but  constant  pain,  as  the  tooth- 
ache, an  irritating  pain.  Naggy,  touchy, 
irritable. — Hal.  N.  nagga,  to  gnaw,  to 
irritate,  plague,  disturb ;  Sw.  nagga,  to 
gnaw,  to  prick. 

Nail.  G.  nagel,  both  a  nail  of  the  hand 
and  a  nail  to  fasten  with ;  ON.  nagl,  nogl, 
unguis,  nagli,  clavus ;  Goth,  ganagljan, 
to  fasten  with  nails  ;  Lith.  ndgas,  nail  of 
the  finger,  hoof,  claw ;  ndginti,  to  scratch ; 
Serv.  nokat,  Bohem.  nehet,  Gr.  owl, 
Sanscr.  nakha,  unguis ;  Fin.  nakla,  naula, 
clavus.  Fin.  naula  is  specially  applied 
to  the  nails  by  which  the  different  weights 
are  marked  on  a  steelyard,  and  hence  (as 
Esthon.  naggel)  signifles  a  pound  weight, 
explaining  the  E.  nail,  a  measure  of  cloth, 
viz.  the  length  marked  off  by  the  first 
nail  on  the  yard  measure. 

It  is  to  be  supposed  that  the  artificial 
nail  is  named  from  the  natural  implement 
of  scratching,  as  Lat  clavus,  a  nail,  from 
an  equivalent  of  E.  claw;  and  as  scratch- 
ing and  biting  are  like  in  effect,  the  word 
is  derived  by  Grimm  (rom  nagen,  to  gnaw 
or  bite.  ON.  nagga,  N.  nagga,  nugga, 
ny^a,  to  rub,  to  scrape ;  Sw.  nagga,  to 
pnck. 

For  the  identity  of  Iwvi  and  Lat  un- 
guis, see  Nave. 

Naked,  Goth,  naquaths,  OHG.  nakot, 
G.  nackt,  ON.  nacquidr,  nakinn,  naktr, 
Lith.  nogas,  PoL  nagi,  Gael,  nochd,  w. 
noeth,  Lat.  nudus,  Sanscr.  nagna. 
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As  the  essence  of  nakedness  is  having 
the  skin  displayed,  Adelung  suggests  Fin. 
nahca.  Lap.  nakke,  the  skin,  as  the  origin 
of  the  woid. 

Name.  If  we  confine  our  attention  to 
the  Latin  forms,  Fr.  nom^  It  nome^  Lat 
nomefiy  name,  agnomen^  cognomen^  igno- 
fuSf  we  have  no  hesitation  in  explaining 
the  word  from  {gnoo)  gnosco^  to  know,  as 
that  by  which  a  thing  is  known.  But  Gr. 
dvofia,  5in^,  ill  accords  with  such  a 
theory,  and  the  form  nam^  with  more  or 
less  modification,  is  common  to  the  whole 
series  of  Indo-European  and  Finnic  lan- 
guages to  the  extremity  of  Siberia.  Goth. 
tMuno^  ON.  fMfn^  namUf  Fin.  nimi^  Lap. 
namm  {nimmet^  to  mark,  observe),  Wo- 
tiak  nim^  nam^  Ostiak  turn,  nimta^  niptOy 
Magy.  neVy  Mordvinian  idm^  Tschere- 
miss  km,  Samoiede  nim,  nimde,  Gael 
ainm^  w.  enw,  Bret,  hano,  Pruss.  emnes, 
Boh.  jmew,  PoL  imif,  Sanscr.  ndman, 
Pers.  ndm^  Turk,  ndm,  name.  Turk* 
ndm  is  used  also  in  the  sense  of  reputa- 
tion, to  be  compared  with  Lat.  igncminia. 

Nap.  I.  A  short  sleep,  properly  a  nod. 
O.  knappen,  to  move  to  and  fro,  nod,  jog, 
totter — Kuttn;  Tirol,  gnappen,  to  nod, 
especially  in  slumber — D.  M.  v.  437. 
See  Nab.  So  Fin.  nuokkatay  to  nod; 
nukkua,  to  fall  asleep. 

2.  AS.  hnoppa,  Du.  noppe,  flock  or  nap 
of  cloth ;  noppigy  shagg>' ;  N.  napp,  shag, 
pile,  the  raised  pile  on  a  counterpane ; 
nappa,  shaggv;  P1.D.  nobben,  flocks  or 
knots  of  wool  upon  cloth  ;  Du.  nappen, 
Sw.  noppaj  Fr.  neper ,  to  nip  off  the  knots 
on  the  surface  of  cloth.  The  women  by 
whom  this  was  done  were  formerly  called 
nopsiers. 

It  seems  that  the  origin  of  the  word  is 
the  act  of  plucking  at  the  surface  of  the 
cloth,  whether  in  raising  the  nap  or  in 
nipping  off  the  irregular  flocks.  Pl.D. 
nobben,gnobbin  ^of  horses),  to  nibble  each 
other,  as  if  picking  the  knots  from  each 
other's  coat.  N.  nappa^  nuppa,  to  pluck, 
as  hair  or  feathers,  to  pluck  a  fowl,  to 
twitch ;  nappa,  to  raise  the  nap  upon 
cloth ;  Sw.  noppra  sik,  to  prune  oneself 
as  birds  ;  Fin.  nappata,  nappia,  to  pluck, 
as  berries  ;  Esthon.  nappima,  G.  kneipen, 
to  nip,  to  twitch  ;  Lap.  nappet,  to  cut  off 
the  extremities,  to  crop;  Gr.  wv&ictu^ 
yvkirrm^  to  card  or  comb  wool,  to  dress 
cloth ;  yvcf^oXAov,  flock,  wool  scratched  off 
in  dressing ;  tvoi^h^t  a  fuller,  carder ; 
KvAfoQf  a  teasel  or  wool  card. 

Nape.  Properly  the  projecting  part  at 
the  back  of  the  head,  then  appli^  to  the 
back  of  the  neck.    AS.  map  the  top  of 
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anything,  brow  of  a  hill ;  w.  cnap,  a  knob, 
boss.  See  Nab.  The  w.  gwegii  is 
translated  by  Richards  the  noddle  or 
hinder  part  of  the  head,  and  by  Spurreil 
the  nape  of  the  neck.  In  the  same  way 
Fr.  nuque,  the  nape  of  the  neck,  is  identi- 
cal with  Gael,  cnoc,  cnuic,  ON.  knuJky  a 
knoll,  hillock,  w.  cnwc^  a  knob,  buncb, 
lump  ;  CHwc  y  gwegii,  the  back  part  of 
the  sculL  Compare  also  ON.  hnacki,  N. 
nakkje,  the  back  of  the  head ;  G.  nackeny 
the  nape  of  the  neck,  the  back. 

Napery. — ^Napkin.  It.  nappa,  a  table- 
cloth, napkin  ;  the  tuft  or  tassel  that  is 
carried  at  a  lance's  end ;  nappe,  the  jesses 
of  a  hawk,  labels  of  a  mitre,  ribands  or 
tassels  of  a  garland. 

A  parallel  form  with  Lat.  nuxppoy  a 
clout,  as  Fr.  natte  with  E.  nuU,  and  like 
mappa  originally  signifying  a  tufL  £. 
knap  or  knop,  a  bud,  button,  knob. 

Narrate.  Lat  narro,  narratum^  to 
tell  of^  relate. 

Narrow,  as.  nearwe^  narrow.  See 
Near. 

NarwhaL  The  sea  unicorn,  on. 
ndhvalr,  so  called  on  account  of  the  pal- 
lid colour  of  the  skin  ;  «4,  ndr,  a  corpse. 

NasaL    Lat  nasus,  the  nose. 

Nascent.  —  NataL  --  Native.— ITa- 
ture.  Lat.  nascor,  natus,  to  be  boni,  to 
have  sprung  from  ;  naialis,  bdonging  to 
one's  birth  ;  nativus,  natura. 

Nasty.       Formerly     written    nasJkr. 
^  Maulavd,  ill-washed,  naskyj — Cot     PL 
D.  nask,  and  with  the  negative  particle, 
which  is  sometimes  added  to  increase  the 
force  of  disagreeable  things,  vmios^,  dirty, 
piggish,  especially  applied  to  eating    or 
filthy  taUc^Brem.  Wtb.      In  the  same 
way,  with  and  without  the  negative  parti- 
cle, Sw.  snaskig,  osnaskig,    immundus, 
spurcus ;    naskug,  nasket,   dirty,    nasty 
(Rietz.),    Lap.    naske,    sordidus — Ihre  ; 
Syrianian   njasti,  dirt ;    njasties,   dirty. 
The  pig  is  so  generally  taken  as  a  type  of 
dirtiness  that  the  word  may  well  be  taken 
from  Fin.  naski,2i  pig,  as  Lat  spumts 
apparently  from  porcus.    Or  possibly  it 
may  be  taken  from  a  representation  of 
the  smacking  noise  which  accompanies  a 
piggish  way  of  eating,  and  from  which  the 
Fin.  naski,  a  pig,  seems  to  be  tsdcen.    Fin. 
naskia,  to  make  a  noise  with  the  lips  in 
chewing,  like  a  pig  eatinj^ ;  Dan.  snaske, 
to  champ  one's  food  with  a  smacking 
noise  ;  Sw.  snaska,  to  eat  with  a  smack- 
ing noise  like  a  pig,  to  be  slovenly,  dirty 
—Rietz. ;    Swiss  natschen,   to   niake   a 
smacking  noise  in  eating;    Carinthian 
natsche,  a  pig. 
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Vatioa.  Lat  mattOf  from  nascor,  na- 
tus,  to  be  born. 

Nanghtw— Naughty.  as.  na^Tviht, 
naht,  ueaht^  no-wbit,  naught,  nothing. 
Naughty^  good  for  nothing. 

Nausea.  Lat  nausea^  Gr.  utanrUty  the 
being  sea-sick,  from  vavc»  a  ship. 

Nautical.  —  NavaL  —  Navigation. 
Lat  HitznSf  Gr.  vovq,  a  ship,  vessel  to  sail  i 
navita^  nauta^  vaSfrnQ^  a  sailor;  navigo^ 
to  saiL 

Nave.  i.^NaveL  g.  nabey  nabel^ 
Pl.D.  ff^iv^y  navely  nave  of  a  wheel — 
AdduBg.  G.  nabel^  Du.  novels  ON.  ffo^/i, 
^k{^f,  Sanscr.  nabhi^^^t  navel ;  Fin.  ff^/a, 
I«ap.  «^^,  navel,  centre,  axis ;  Esthon* 
nahba^  navel 

The  radical  meaning  of  the  word  seems 
to  be  knob^  the  nave  of  a  wheel  being 
originally  merely  the  end  of  the  axle  pro- 
iecting  through  the  solid  circle  which 
formed  the  wheel,  on.  tuMi^  a  knoll, 
hillock ;  w.  cnap^  a  knob,  boss,  button. 
The  navel  is  the  remnant  of  the  cord  by 
which  the  foetus  is  attached  to  the  mo- 
ther's womb,  and  appears  at  the  first 
period  of  life  as  a  button  or  small  projec- 
tion. It  is  thus  appropriately  expressed 
by  a  diminutive  oi  nave^  navel.  In  like 
manner  Gr.  6fifaXdc,  Lat.  umbilicus^  a 
navel,  are  dimmutives  of  nmbo^  a  knob  or 
boss.  So  Boh.  puPy  an  excrescence ; 
Pupek,  navel  The  radical  identity  of 
^fcfaXdc  and  navel  hzs  been  very  generally 
recognised,  although  the  passage  from 
one  to  the  other  has  not  been  very  clearly 
made  out  It  seems  to  be  one  of  diose 
numerous  cases  where  an  initial  n  has 
been  either  lost  or  added,  as  in  E.  umpire 
from  nompairy  apron  from  napron^  auger 
from  nauger.  The  loss  of  the  initial  n  in 
nob^  and  the  nasalisation  of  the  final  b  (as 
in  Fr.  nabct^  nambot,  a  dwarf),  produce 
the  radical  syllable  in  umbo  and  5^^X6c. 
It  is  remaricable  that  the  n  of  nave  is  lost 
in  other  cases,  as  in  Du.  aaf^  ave^  for 
naa/^  nave^  the  nave  of  a  wheel,  and  in 
OMgery  Du.  evigher  for  nevigker^  Fin. 
napa-kairiy  literally  centre-bit.  More- 
over, the  n  which  is  lost  in  umbo  and 
hpi^akbi  is  again  replaced  in  Fr.  nombril. 

The  relation  of  Lat  unguis^  ungula^  to 
oy«C,  nail,  may  be  explained  on  the  same 
principle,  regarding  wx  as  the  radical 
syllable;  and  here  too  the  same  loss  of 
the  initial  n  is  found  in  the  probable  root, 
Sw.  agga  and  nagga^  to  prick. 

2.  Mid.Lat  naviSy  Ft.  nef^  the  part  of 
the  church  in  which  the  laity  were  placed. 
'  Navemquoque  basilicas  auxit' — Orderic. 
Vital    Supposed  to  be  from  the  vaulted 
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roof,  the  curved  roofs  of  African  huts  being 
compared  by  Sallust  to  the  hull  of  a  ship. 
'Oblonga  incurvis  lateribus  tecta  quasi 
navium  carinas  sunt'  Ducange  gives 
several  instances  in  which  navis  is  used 
for  the  vaulted  roof  over  part  of  a  church. 
'  Simulque  et  in  nave  quae  est  super  altare 
sarta  tecta  omnia  noviter  restauravit' 
It  is  remarkable  that  Sp.  cubo  is  the  nave 
of  a  wheel ;  It  cuba^  the  nave  or  middle 
aisle  of  a  church. 
Nay.     For  ne  aye^  Goth,  niaiv^  never. 

A  peerless  firelock  peeoe — 
That  to  ray  wits  was  nay  the  like  ia  Turkey  nor 
in  Greece. — Gascoigne. 

Neap.  Scanty,  deficient — B.  Neab^ 
lide^  the  low  tides,  as  opposed  to  tne 
spring  or  high  tides  at  new  and  full  moon. 
ON.  neppr^  narrow,  contracted ;  feomeppry 
short-lived ;  Dan.  neppe^  scarcely,  hardly ; 
knapy  scanty ;  knappe  a/^  to  stint,  curtail. 

liear. — Nigh.  Goth,  nehv  (compar. 
nehvis\  AS.  neah^  nigh,  near ;  near^  nearer ; 
nehsty  nyhst^  next  Ga  hider  near^  come 
nearer. — Gen.  27.  21.  on.  nd^  neerri^ 
narstr^  OHG.  nah^  naher^  Hahisty  Dan.  (as 
E.  former)  nar^  ncermere^  nctrmesty  w. 
nesy  nesachy  nesaf  near,  nearer,  nearest 

Neat.  I.  Fr.  net^  Lat  nitidusy  from 
niteoy  to  shine. 

2.  ON.  nauty  an  ox.  AS.  nyten  is  how- 
ever applied  to  animals  in  general,  al- 
though mostly  to  cattle.  '  &o  naeddre 
was  geappre  thonne  ealle  tha  othre  ivy- 
tenui  the  serpent  was  more  cunning  than 
all  other  beasts.  The  meaning  of  the 
word  is  unintelligent,  from  AS.  niton  for 
ne  witan^  not  to  know.  '  Tham  neatum 
is  gecynde  that  hi  nylon  hwaet  hi  send,' 
it  is  the  nature  of  beasts  that  they  do  not 
Imow  what  they  are.  '  Tha  unsceadwisan 
neolenai  the  unintelligent  beasts. — Boeth 
xiv.  3.  2.  In  the  same  way  the  term  beast 
is  appropriated  in  the  language  of  graziers 
and  butchers  to  an  ox.  Mod.Gr.  <EXoyov, 
signifying  irrational  (aXoyov  Cw0y>  brute 
b^t),  is  appropriated  by  custom  to  a 
horse  (of  which  it  is  the  regular  name)) 
as  E.  neat  to  oxen. 

Neb. — Nib.  as.  neb^  beak,  then  nose, 
£Eice,  countenance.  Neb  with  neb,  face  to 
face ;  neb-wliUy  beauty  of  countenance ; 
ON.  nebbiy  Du.  nef^^  snebbe^  o.  schnabel^ 
beak  of  a  bird.  Sc.  neb^  like  £.  nib^  is 
used  for  anv  sharp  point,  as  the  neb  of  a 
pen,  of  a  knife.  N.  nibba^  nibbeslein^ 
sharp  projecting  rock.  ON.  nibba,  also  a 
promontory;  nibbas  (of  oxen),  to  butt 
each  other. 

As  nab  represents  the  sound  of  a  blow 
with  a  large  or  rounded  implement,  nib 
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or  neb  seems  to  represent  that  of  a  small 
or  pointed  one.  Du.  knip,  a  flip,  crack ; 
knippeHy  snippen^  to  clip,  snip.  G.  sckna- 
belj  Du.  snabely  beak,  is  that  with  which 
the  bird  snaps;  snabben^  to  peck,  bite, 
snatch. — KiL 

Nebula.  Lat  nebula^  Gr.  vc^iy,  a 
thin  cloud,  mist ;  nubes^  ve^,  cloud, 
Sanscr.  nabhas,  heaven;  jv^c»  dark- 
ness; cvl^c,  darkness,  twilight 

Neoessazy. — ^Necesaity.  Lat  neces- 
se,  of  need,  that  cannot  be  avoided. 

Nedk.  AS.  hnecca,  the  back  of  the 
head,  neck ;  Dan.  nakke,  nape  of  the 
neck  and  back  part  of  the  head.  At  bote 
nakken  for^  to  bend  the  neck  to.  ON. 
hnacki^  N.  nakkje,  the  back  of  the  head ; 
nakke  hoia,  the  hollow  at  the  back  of  the 
neck ;  Du.  naky  nek,  nik^  the  nape,  neck. 
Jemand  den  nek  keeren^  to  turn  one's 
back  to  a  person ;  sHef  van  nekke^  stiff- 
necked.     Fr.  nuquey  the  nape. 

The  primary  meaning,  as  shown  under 
Nape,  is  the  prominent  part  at  the  back 
of  the  head.  N.  nakk,  a  knoll,  prominence 
on  the  side  of  a  hill. 

Necromancy.  Gr.  vccpo/iavrcia  $  vcc- 
p6c,  dead,  fuivrtia,  divination,  soothsay- 
ing. 

-nect.  -nex.  Lat.  necto,  nexum,  to 
knit,  join ;  as  in  Connect,  Annex. 

Need.  as.  nead,  neadAdd,  necessity; 
nead-nyman,  to  take  by  force ;  Du.  mfod, 
G.  noMy  need,  want,  distress,  affliction; 
Russ.  nudify  Boh.  nutitiy  to  constrain; 
Russ.  nuzhdy  need,  indigence,  want. 

The  explanation  of  the  word  is  to  be 
found  in  on.  gnaud,  naud,  fremitus,  the 
noise  made  by  violent  action  of  any  kind, 
the  dashing  of  ships  together,  clashing  of 
swords,  roaring  of  flame.  Skipa  gnaudy 
fremitus  navium ;  hradilig  hjorvagnaudy 
the  dreadful  clash  of  swords.  Gnauddy 
nauddy  fremere,  strepere,  vel  assidue  pre- 
mere,  affligere,  vexare.  The  expression 
representing  the  audible  accompaniment 
of  violent  action  is  first  transferred  to  the 
effect  produced  on  the  object  upon  which 
the  action  is  exerted,  and  then  to  the 
abstract  idea  of  violence,  force,  com- 
pulsion. Elld  gnaudadi  vida  urn  eyjaVy 
the  fire  roared  wide  among  the  islands. 
Rafr  thola  naudy  igne  violantur  tecta, 
the  roofs  suffer  the  violence  [of  fire]. 
Vidr  thola  naudy  the  ship  endures  the 
battering  [of  the  waves],  vexatur  fluctibus. 
Nauddy  to  press  hard  upon ;  nau^a,  to 
offer  violence  to,  to  compel 

Needflre.  Fire  produced  by  friction 
of  two  pieces  of  wood  (Jam.),  G.  notfeur; 
Sw.  gniday  to  rub.     Like  need  (according 
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to  our  explanation),  from  the  sound  ac- 
companying all  effective  exertion  offeree. 
ON.  gnydry  aquarum  strepitus.  'IQos 
sacrileges  ignes  quos  M^^r  vocant,  sive 
omnes — paganorum  observationes  dili- 
genter  prohibeant' — Capit  Car.  Mag.  in 
Due.  The  peasants  in  many  parts  of 
Germany  were  accustomed  on  St  John's 
eve  to  kindle  a  fire  by  rubbing  a  rope 
rapidly  to  and  fro  round  a  stake,  and 
applying  the  ashes  to  superstitious  pur- 
poses. 

Needle.  Goth,  nethlay  ohg.  n&ddoy 
n&lday  Du.  naekUy  ON.  ndly  Bret  nadoz^ 
w.  nodwyddy  Gael  snatkady  Manx  snaid^ 
a  needle.  Du.  naedeny  naeyeuy  OHa 
nagaHy  nawany  ndan,  G.  ndheny  to  sew; 
w.  nodeky  Gael,  snathy  Manx  snaUy  thread. 
Fin.  neglay  neula^  a  needle ;  knuppi-neula 
(a  headed  needle),  a  pin;  neuUainen  (a 
stinger),  a  wasp.  Esthon.  noggely  nc'oly 
a  needle,  sting  of  an  insect;  noggetUy 
noggeSy  a  stinging-nettle. 

In  the  foregoing  forms  we  may  perhaps 
detect  a  root  nady  nagy  signifying  pricker 
sting,  which  may  explain  Goth,  nadvy  w. 
neidTy  AS.  naddrey  an  adder. 

Nefarions.  Lat  fasy  right,  justice ; 
nefaSy  wickedness. 

Negation.  —  Negative.      Lat.  negOy 

Sw.  nekay  ON.  neikvaddy  to  say  ney  no, 

to ;  OE.  to  nick  with  nay. 

On  her  knees  they  kneleden  adoun 
And  prayden  hym  off  hys  benisoun; 
He  nykkyt  hem  with  nay. 

Rom.  of  Athelstone  in  HaL 

To  the  above  are  opposed  Lat.  aioy  Sw. 
jakay  MHG.  jeheny  G.  bejahen^  to  say  aye 
or  Ja  to,  to  affirm. 

Neglect. — ^Negi^ront.  Lat  negiigOy 
neglectuniy  to  have  little  regard  for.  Per- 
haps formed  as  a  negation  of  c&gfi^  to 
pick  out,  to  choose. 

Negotiate.     Lat  negotiunty  business. 

Negro.     Sp.  negroy  Lat.  nigety  black. 

Ne&.    A  female  serf.     Lat  nativa. 

To  Neigh,  as.  hnagany  ON.  hneggiay 
Sw.  gnaggay  N.Fris.  nogem^  Sussex,  to 
knuckevy  PLD.  nicheny  Fr.  hennify  It 
nitrirey  all  representing  the  sound.  Sc 
nichevy  nicker,  to  neigh,  to  laugh  coarsely. 

Neighbour,  as.  neah-bur,  neah-many 
G.  nachbar^  Du.  buur,  Dan.  nabOy  fem. 
naboerskey  neighbour.  From  as.  neaky 
nigh,  near,  and  Dan.  boe^  G.  baueny  to 
tiff,  cultivate,  dwell  G.  bauery  a  boor, 
cultivator,  peasant.  Dan.  bo,  a  dwelling. 
AS.  neah-gehuscy  neighbours. 

Neither,  as.  ndther,  nawther,  from 
the  negative  ne  and  either. 

Neive.    on.  hneji,  knefi,  a  fist,  hand- 
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fuL  Hence  Sc.  nevel,  navel,  to  strike 
with  the  fist ;  nijffery  to  exchange,  to  pass 
from  one  neive  to  another. 

Neophyte.  Gr.  yc^^vroci  recently 
planted,  applied  to  newly-made  Chris- 
tians ;  yf dc,  new,  and  ^vw,  to  beget,  give 
birth  to. 

Kepe.    See  Turnip. 

Kepbiew.  —  Nepotism.  From  Lat 
nepos,  -otiSf  descendant,  Venet  nevodo, 
neadoy  and  thence  by  the  common  con- 
version of  an  internal  d  to  »,  or  y,  Fr. 
neveu,  Sa  nevoy,  £.  nephew.  One  of  the 
instances  in  which  the  Lap.  a^es  in  so 
singularly  close  a  manner  with  Lat  is 
seen  in  Lap.  nApat,  sister's  son. 

Nerve.  Lat.  nervus,  a  sinew ;  Gr. 
ytSpoy. 

Neicock.  One  that  was  never  from 
home,  a  fondling. — B.  Bav.  nestquack^ 
nestkack^  Pl.D.  nestkiketiy  the  youngest 
bird  of  a  brood,  youngest  child  in  a  family. 
C.  quack,  quackely  quackelchen,  nestqudck, 
a  young  unfledged  bird,  fig.  a  child  of  old 
age.  Das  quakelchen  seines  alters.  From 
guakifty  to  cry.  Der  kinder  gequ&k; 
ein  jammervoll  ^equeck, 

Nei^  AS.  nnesc,  tender,  soflt,  weak. 
Properly  moist.  Goth,  natjant  G.  benei- 
sen,  to  wet ;  C.  nass,  Du.  nat,  wet ;  Fin. 
n€sU,  moisture;  nuoska,  Esthon.  niisk, 
wet ;  Lat.  Naius,  the  (moist)  South  wind. 

Nest.  Pol.  gniaxdo,  nest,  breed  ;  Bret. 
neiZy  w.  nyth,  GaeL  nead,  Lat.  nidus. 

Net.  I.  Goth.  naH\  Fin.  nuotta^  OK. 
not,  G.  nets,  Bret,  neud 

2.  See  Neat 

Nether,  on.  nedan,  under;  nedri, 
lower,  nedstr,  lowest  (adj.) ;  G.  nieder, 
lower ;  AS.  neothan,  beneath ;  neothe- 
wtard,  downwards. 

Nettle.  G.  nessel,  PLD.  nettel,  Sw. 
ntssla,  N.  netla^  Dan.  nctlde,  ON.  nctr, 
notru'p^as,  from  notra^  to  shiver,  pro- 
bably m  the  sense  of  tingling  with  pain. 
Qeveland  nodder,  to  tremble,  shake ;  Bav. 
notUln,  to  shake,  to  rock.  In  a  similar 
way  G.  ziiter-aal,  the  electric  eel,  from 
zittem,  to  shiver. 

Neuter.     Lat.  neuter,  neither. 

New.  Goth,  niujo,  ON.  nyr,  Bret 
neves,  GaeL  nuadh,  Lat  novus,  Gr.  v%oq, 
Sanscr.  nawa. 

News.  In  the  sense  of  intelligence 
there  is  probably  a  confusion  of  two  words 
—I.  news,  Fr.  nouvelles,  new  thines,  and 
2.  Dan.  nys,  properly  scent,  wind,  hint, 
inkling,  intimation.  AS.  faae  nys,  to  get 
wind  of  a  thing,  to  get  news  of  it  ON. 
hnysa,  to  search  for,  spy  out ;  hnysinn, 
curious.    Du.  neuseien,  to  sniff  after,  to 
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scent  out ;  neuswijs,  sagacious,  having 
good  scent,  curious. 

Newt.  A  water-lizard.  Otherwise  rze//, 
evet,  eft 

-nez.    See  -nect 

Next.  AS.  neah,  near,  nigh;  nehst, 
nyhst,  nighest,  next,  last  ^t  nykstan, 
at  last  Seoththen  ich  was  ischriwen 
nexst,  since  I  was  last  shriven. — ^Ancr. 
Riwle  320. 

Nias.  It.  nido,  nidio,  nest;  nidare, 
nidiare,  to  nestle ;  nidace,  nidaso  falcone, 
an  eyas  hawk,  a  young  hawk  taken  out  of 
her  nest.  —  FL  Fr.  niais,  a  nestling, 
novice,  simple  and  inexperienced  gull. — 
Cot 

To  Nibble.  Du.  knabbelen,  knibdeUn, 
to  nibble,  also  (as  Fin.  napistd)  to 
grumble,  wrangle,  bargain;  knabbeler. 
Fin.  nafnsia,  a  quarrelsome  person ;  G. 
knaupein,  to  gnaw,  pick  a  bone,  nibble  ; 
Swiss  kniibeln,  to  pick,  work  with  a 
pointed  implement ;  PLD.  knappem, 
knuppem,  knubbem,  to  munch  dry  hard 
food  with  a  crunching  noise,  to  nibble  as 
mice  or  rats — Danneil ;  G.  knafipen,  to 
gnaw,  bite,  pick,  or  nibble— Kiittn. ;  PLD. 
knabbeln,  zjMbbeln,  gnawweln,  to  gnaw 
audibly.  Dao  gnabbelt^n  mus.  When 
the  noise  is  somewhat  finer  it  is  replaced 
by  gnibbeln,  knibbeln^  nibbein,  to  nibble, 
eat  by  little  bits,  like  a  goat— DanneiL 
Fin.  napsaa,  to  sound  as  the  teeth  in 
grnawing,  to  strike  lightly. 

Nice.  I.  From  Fr.  nUe,  foolish,  sim- 
ple ;  Prov.  nesci,  Ptg.  nescio,  Sp.  mciOy 
foolish, ;  imprudent,  ignorant ;  Lat  ne* 
scius,  ignorant 

Ain9ois  s'en  joue  k  la  pelotte 

Comme  pucelle  nia  et  sotte. — R.  R.  6930. 

Nicette  fut  et  ne  pensoit 

A  nul  mal  engin  quel  qu'il  soit,— 

Mais  moult  estoit  joyeuse et gaye.— Ibid.  1230. 

In  Chaucer's  translation  : 

Nict  [simple]  she  ywas  but  she  ne  mentc 
None  barme  ne  sleight  in  her  entente. 

For  he  wes  myce  and  knowth  no  wisdome. 

R.  G. 

•  2.  Probably  nice  in  the  modem  sense 
may  be  wholly  distinct  from  the  foregomg, 
and  may  be  explained  from  PLD.  nusseln, 
nustem,  HessiSLn  nussein,niisse/n,  nisseln, 
nauseln,  noseln,  to  sniff  at  one's  food,  to 
turn  one's  meat  over  like  a  dog  with  his 
snout,  to  eat  without  appetite,  be  nice  in 
eating,  to  pick  and  choose;  nesset,  nice  in 
eating.  The  term  then  would  apply  in 
the  first  instance  to  hesitations  or  scru- 
ples in  eating,  and  subsequently  in  dealing 
with  other  things.    *  Marcus  Cato— never 
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made  ceremony  or  niceness  to  praise  him* 
self  openly.' — Holland,  Plutarch. 

Niche.  Fr.  nicfuj  It  nicchio,  nicchia^ 
a  recess  for  a  statue  in  a  wall,  also  a  nick 
or  nock.—  FL    A  nick  in  the  wall 

Kick. — ^Notoh.  It  niccfUOy  a  nick  or 
nock ;  nocchia^  noccOy  a  nock,  notch,  or 
knuckle,  as  of  a  bow,  or  of  one's  fingers* 
G.  knickf  the  dear  sound  of  a  weak  or 
slender  body  when  it  gets  suddenly  a 
chink,  crack,  or  burst  Das  glas  that 
iinen  kmck,  the  glass  gave  a  crack.  Also 
the  crack  or  chink  that  takes  its  rise  with 
such  a  sound. — Kiittn.  Einen  krUck  in 
einen  xweig  machen^  to  crack  or  break  a 
twig.  Ein  rets  knicken,  to  half  break  and 
half  bend  a  young  branch. 

The  notion  of  a  nick  or  notch  may  be 
taken  from  a  crack  in  a  hard  bod^r,  but 
more  frequently  probably  from  the  image 
of  a  sharp,  sudden  movement,  represented 
by  the  sound  knick  or  knock,  G.  nicken^ 
to  nod,  to  wink;  N.  nokka^  to  rock; 
n^kkje^  to  pluck  or  twitch.  Then,  as  in 
sunilar  cases,  the  term  is  applied  to  an 
indentation  or  projection.  So  from  Fr. 
hocher^  to  nod,  jog,  shake,  hoche^  ochcy  a 
nick  or  notch.  See  Cog.  It  should  be 
observed  that  It.  nocchio  is  not  only  a 
notch  but  a  projection,  a  knot  or  knob. 

Nick.  2.— Old  Nick.  PLD.  Nikker, 
the  hangman,  also  the  Devil  as  the  exe- 
cutioner prepared  for  the  condemned  of 
the  human  race  at  the  great  day  of  judg- 
ment. The  same  office  is  ascribed  to 
him  in  the  ordinary  G.  exclamation  der 
Henkerl  hole  mich  der  Henker/  the 
Devil  take  me  :  not  the  ordinary  hang- 
man. 

AS.  hnacaUy  Du.  nekken,  to  kill.  Den 
nek  breken^  to  break  one's  neck,  to  kill 
one.  So  in  E.  slang,  to  scrags  to  hang, 
from  scrags  the  neck  ;  nubbing^  hanging, 
nuby  the  neck.  Magy.  nyak^  the  neck, 
nyakasniy  decoUare,  to  behead. 

Nickname.  Ekename  or  nekename^ 
aenomen.— Fr.  Pm.  on.  auktufni^  Sw. 
bknamny  G.  eich-^  ekel-^  okel-,  neck-^  bker- 
name,  a  surname,  nickname.  Taken  se- 
parately we  should  explain  aukne/ni,  eke- 
name,  from  ON.  auk,  e.  eke,  in  addition, 
besides  ;  nickname,  as  a  name  given  in 
derision,  from  Fr.  /aire  la  nique,  to  jeer, 
or  G.  necken,  to  tease  or  plague. 

Susurro,  a  privy  whisperer  that  slaundcreth, 
backbiteth,  and  nicktth  one's  name.— Junius 
Nomenclator  in  Pr.  Pm. 

But  the  great  variety  of  forms  looks  more 
like  a  series  of  corruptions  of  a  conmion 
original,  which  being  no  longer  under- 
stood has  been  accidentaUy  modified  or 
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twisted  in  different  directions  in  order  to 
suit  the  meaning.  And  such  aa  original 
may  perhaps  be  found  in  Lap.  Wu 
namm.  Fin.  Hika  nimi,  Esthon.  Hig  mm- 
miy  a  by-name,  surname,  the  first  element 
of  which  in  the  three  languages  signifies 
in  excess  of,  beside.  Esthon.  lU^-te  {te, 
way),  a  by-wajr,  wrong  road  ;  liig-juus^ 
£alse  hair,  a  wig.  The  original  meaning 
of  the  word  is  probably  side,  whence  Es- 
thon. liggiy  Fm.  likiy  near.  The  same 
element  may  be  recognised  in  W.  llfsettWy 
Bret  leshctnoy  a  surname,  nickname,  the 
first  element  of  which  is  used  exactly  as 
the  Finnish  particle.  Bret  le^tad,  a 
step-father;  w.  Ifysblanty  step-children; 
Bret.  Usy  a  haunch,  border,  and  as  a 
prep,  near ;  w.  llysu,  to  set  aside ;  ysHys, 
a  side,  a  flank. 

The  change  from  an  initial  /  to  «  is 
seen  in  It  livelloy  mvello,  level;  Lat. 
lympha  and  nympha;  It  lanfa  and  nanfOy 
orange-flower  water ;  Fr.  UnHlU  and 
nenttUcy  a  lentil,  &c. 

Nidget    SeeNiggk. 

Niece.  OYi.  niipce^niice,— Cot  The 
dialect  of  Champagne  has  nUps^  nth,  ne- 
phew ;  nOpce,  niece,  from  Lat  ncpos, 

Nifle.  A  trifle.  liOTmaLaniveioter,io 
amuse  oneself  with  trifles.  NiJfka0Sy 
trifles,  knicknacks. — HaL  The  radical 
image  is  a  snap  with  the  fingers,  used  as 
a  type  of  something  worthless,  as  when 
we  snap  our  fingers,  and  say  I  don^  care 
that  for  you.  Fr.  niquet,  a  knicke,  tlicke, 
snap  widi  the  fingers,  a  tnfle,  nifle,  bauble, 
matter  of  small  value.  Gi  knipp,  a  snap 
or  fillip  with  the  fingers ;  Fr.  mySdx,  trash, 
nifles,  trifles. — Cot    See  Knicknack. 

Niggard.  The  habit  of  attention  to 
minute  gains  in  earning  money  is  dosdy 
connected  with  a  carefiil  unwillingness  to 
spend,  and  the  primary  meaning  of  nig" 
gard  is  one  who  scrapes  up  money  by 
Tittle  and  little.  N.  nyma,  to  gnaw,  rub, 
scrape ;  Sw.  njugga  thop  penmngary  to 
scrape  up  money ;  njugga  med  en  i  pen* 
ningar,  to  keep  one^ort  of  money; 
^i^SS^  i^gg^i^y«  sparing ;  Lap.  ndgget, 
to  scrape  together  ;  N.  gntka,  to  niK  to 
drudge,  to  seek  pertinaciously  for  small 
advantages;  gntkjen,  nikjen,  nu^gjent 
stingy,  scraping,  explaining  OB.  MiggoHf 
while  PLD.  gnegeln,  to  l^  mieerly,  K. 
nikkery  stingy,  correspond  to  NE.  ne^i 
a  miserly  person. 

The  same  idtimate  reference  to  the 
idea  of  rubbing  is  found  in  Daxk,gHidef 
to  rub  ;  gnidsk,  niggardly ;  Bav.  /re/iffh 
to  rub,  to  earn  a  scanty  living  with  pains 
and  difficulty;    It  frugare^  to  nib,  to 
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pinch  and  spsire  miserably,  to  spend  or 
feed  sparingly,  to  use  frugadity. — FL 

To  Ifijggle.  To  trifle,  nibble,  eat  or 
do  anything  mincingly. — HaL  To  work 
in  a  niggling  way  is  to  do  a  thing  by  re- 
peated small  efforts,  like  a  person  nibbling 
at  a  bone.  Swiss  ni^gelty  operam  suam 
in  re  parvd,  manuana  coUocare. — Idiot. 
Bemense  in  Deutsch.  Mundart  To  nag- 
glcy  to  gnaw. — HaL  Sw.  nagga^  to  gnaw, 
to  nibble  ;  N.  gnaga,  to  gnaw,  to  toil  as- 
siduously with  little  effect ;  gnika^  to  rub, 
to  work  slow  and  in  a  petty  way.  To 
nig^  to  clip  money ;  nigged  ashlar^  stone 
worked  with  a  pointed  hammer. — HaL 

Nigh.     See  Near. 

Kight.  Goth,  nahts^  Lat  nox  (noctO, 
w.  nos^  Slav,  noc  ^nots),  Lith.  naktis.  We 
might  fancy  that  tne  ultimate  signification 
was  a  negation  of  light,  ne-lighty  ne-lux, 
as  Ir.  sorcha^  light,  bright  $  dorcha^  dark; 
LaL  nolle  for  ne-velle. 

Nightingale,  c.  nachUgall^  the  bird 
that  sings  by  night,  on.  gala^  to  sing, 
to  crow  like  a  cock,  the  origin  of  Lat 
gallus. 

Nightmare.    See  Mare. 

Nightshade.  Sw.  dial,  skata^  a  ms^- 
pie ;  nattskata^  a  nightjar ;  nattskategras^ 
G.  nachtschade,  nightshade. 

To  Nim.  To  take  by  stealth.  Goth. 
nimoHf  Lith.  tmH,  to  take ;  ON.  nema^  to 
take,  take  away.    See  Introduction. 

Nimble,  as.  numol,  capax,  tenax,  ra- 
pax. — Lye.  ON.  neTna,  nam,  numit,  to 
take,  and  hence,  as  Dan.  nemme,  to  learn, 
to  apprehend ;  nem,  quick  of  apprehen- 
sion, handy,  adroit.  Den  nemmeste  maade, 
the  readiest  way. 

Nincompoop.  A  corruption  of  non 
compos  mentis,  the  legal  phrase  for  a 
person  not  in  possession  of  nis  mind 

Nine.  Lat.  novem,  Gr.  Iv^a^  on.  niu^ 
W.  naw,  Sanscr.  navan. 

Niimy.  Sp.  nifto,  an  infant,  a  childish 
person ;  niiUar,  to  behave  in  a  childish 
manner.  Mod.Gr,  viWov,  a  child,  doll, 
simpleton  ;  /uytiXov  mvio»,  a  great  ninny. 
The  origin  of  the  word  is  doubtless  the 
sing-song  humming  used  to  set  a  child 
to  sleep.  Sp.  nim-nana,  words  without 
meaning  for  the  humming  of  a  tune; 
ModGr.  y^ya,  lullaby ;  It.  ninna  ninna, 
words  used  to  still  children ;  ninnare, 
ninnellare,  to  lull  children  asleep. 

To  Nip.—Nippers.  &  kniM,  a  snap 
or  fillip  with  the  fingers.  Einem  ein 
^ippckeny  klippchen  geben,  to  give  one  a 
^ip.  Knifpen,  scknifipen,  to  snap ; 
kfUp^kaiilcken,  PLD.  ktuppely  knicker,  a 
marble  impelled  by  filliping  with  the 
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fingers.  To  nip  is  to  pinch  by  an  imple* 
ment  that  shuts  with  a  snap.  Dan. 
nappe,  to  snap,  twitch,  pluck ;  nappe- 
tang,  nippers,  pincers  ;  Lap.  nappet,  to 
lop,  crop,  cut  off  the  extremities ;  nappa- 
Pelji^  crop-eared 

Nipple.  A  dim.  of  neb  or  nib.  Neble 
of  a  woman's  pap,  bout  de  la  mamelle. — 
Palsgr.  Fin.  ndppy,  nyppy,  nyppyld,  a 
pimple,  wart,  bud  The  nipple  is  in  G. 
termed  brustwarse,  brcast-wart  Esthon. 
nip,  point,  end. 

Nxthing.  An  abject,  vile  fellow,  a 
coward. — B.  ON.  nidd,  to  abuse,  dis- 
grace, befoul.  Nidaz  d  trA  sinni,  to 
desert  his  faith.  Nidingr^  an  in£unous 
person,  coward,  niggard,  traitor.  Nid^ 
a  lampoon,  contumely,  abuse.  Perhaps 
the  word  originally  signified  nothing 
worse  than  a  miser;  fenidingr,  mat- 
nidingr,  a  niggard  of  money  or  of  food ; 
n(dskr,  Dan.  gnidsk,  sordidd  tenax,  from 
gnide,  to  rub  or  scrape.  In  the  N.  of  E. 
nithin^  is  used  for  sparing;  'xiithing  of 
hispams.' — B. 

MO.    See  Nay. 

Noble.— Nobility.  Lat.  nobilis,  no- 
bilitas;  from  nosco,  novi,  to  know. 

Nock. — ^Notch.  Norm,  noque,  notch  ; 
It«  nocchio,  nocco,  a  bunch,  knob,  knur, 
snag  or  ruggedness  in  any  tree  or  wood, 
the  Knuckle-bones,  hard  stone  of  a  fruit, 
also  the  nock  of  a  bow  or  notch  in  any^* 
thirvg. — FL 

The  fundamental  image  is  an  abrupt 
movement  suddenly  checked,  represented 
by  a  sharp  report,  and  thence  an  indent-* 
ation  or  projection.  GaeL  cnag,  to  crack, 
snap  the  fingers,  knock,  rap ;  £.  dial. 
nog,  to  jog.  So  from  Fr.  hocher,  to  jog, 
hoche,  oche,  a  notch.    See  Nick. 

NooturnaL    Lat.  nox,  noctis,  night. 

Nod*  Bav.  notUln,  to  move  to  and 
fro ;  an  der  thUr  notteln,  to  shake  at  the 
door;  ohg.  hnuttin.  vibrare. — Schnu 
ON.  hnioda  {hnyd,  nnaud,  hnodit),  to 
hammer;  Du.  ^»^/,  a  cudgeL  To  nod 
is  to  make  a  movement  as  if  striking 
with  the  head.  The  E.  word  has  no  im- 
mediate connection  with  Lat  nutus,  the 
/  of  which  belongs  to  the  frequentative 
form  of  the  verb. 

Noddle.    The  noddle,  noddock,  or  nid- 

dock  is  properly  the  projecting  part  at  the 

back  of^  the  head,  the  nape  of  the  neck, 

then  ludicrously  used  for  the  head  itself. 

Occiput,  a  nodyle. — Hal. 

After  that  fosten  cupping  glasses  to  the  mtddU 
of  the  necke. — Burroughes  in  Nares. 

ON.  hnod,  the  round  head  of  a  nail ;  Du. 
knod,  knodde,  a  knob ;   Dan.  knude^  a 
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knot,  bump,  protuberance ;  Lat.  nodus, 
It.  nodo,  a  knot ;  nodo  del  colloy  the  nape 
of  the  neck ;  nodello  (identical  in  form 
with  E.  noddle),  the  ankle-bone. 

Noddy.  A  silly  fellow. — B.  Nodcock, 
noddypoll,  noddypate,  a  simpleton.  Nod- 
dy-headed, tipsy. — Hal.  The  meaning  is 
probably  one  whose  head  is  in  a  whirl. 
In  the  same  way  noggy,  tipsy,  from  nog, 
to  jog.  Compare  totty,  dizzy,  with  totter, 
to  stagger.  It.  noddo,  a  silly -pate. — Fl. 
Norman  naudin,  s.  s. — Cot. 

Node. — ^Nodose.  Lat.  nodus,  a  knot, 
nodosus. 

Nogg^  A  mug.  Gael,  cnag,  knock, 
rap,  thump,  a  knob,  peg,  pin ;  cnagaidk, 
bunchy ;  cnagaire,  a  knocker,  a  gill,  nog- 
gin, quart-measure ;  cnagare,  a  little  knob, 
an  earthen  pipkin. 

•  Noise.      Fr.  noise,  rumbling,  stir, 

wrangle,    brawl ;     Prov.    nausa,    nosa, 

noysa,  noise,  dispute.    Applied  in  R.  R. 

to  the  murmur  of  water* 

S'en  aloit  Fiaue  aval,  fesant 
Une  noise  douce  et  plesant. 

The  original  sense,  however  (in  which,  in 
£.  it  is  still  chiefly  used),  is  that  of  dis- 
agreeable, importunate  sound,  and  the 
most  probable  origin  is  Lat.  noxa,  noxia 
(from  noceo,  to  hurt),  something  hurtful, 
injury,  brawl,  disturbance.  In  mediam 
noxam  perfertur. — Petron.  Saepe  in  con- 
jugiis  fit  noxia  si  nimia  est  dos. — ^Anson. 
Flem.  noose,  noxa,  malum,  damnum,  et 
lis,  dissidia. — KiL 

*  Noisome.     Having  power  to  noy  or 

injure. 

Thei  had  tailis  like  scorpiouns—and  the  might 
of  them  was  to  noyt  men  fyve  monethis. — ^Wiciif . 

It.  noiare,  to  annoy,  molest,  trouble ; 
noia^  noianza,  annoyance,  molestation. 
ODu.  noeyen,  noyen,  vemoeyen,  obesse, 
nocere,  molestum  esse ;  noeytick,  noyelick, 
noisome. — Kil.  It  is  impossible  to  se- 
parate the  foregoing  from  It.  annoiare, 
Fr.  ennuyer,  E.  annoy,  which  have  satis- 
factorily been  traced  to  Lat.  in  odio  esse, 
and  the  Du.  noode,  unwillingly,  against 
the  grain,  probably  comes  from  the  same 
source.  Entirely  distinct  are  Lat  nocere, 
Prov.  nozer,  OFr.  nuisir,  Fr.  nuire^  to 
hurt,  whence  It.  nocevole,  Fr.  nuisible^ 
injurious  ;  nuisance,  injury,  hurt. 

NolL— Nowl.  The  head.  AS.  cnoll, 
a  knoll,  hill,  top,  sununit ;  G.  knollen,  a 
knob,  lump,  tumour,  protuberance.  Ver- 
tex, hnolL — AS,  Vocab. 

Nomad.  Gr.  i^ftac,  from  viftw,  to  pas- 
ture flocks. 

•  Nomixial. — ^Nominee.  Lat.  nofnen,  a 
flame. 
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-nomy.     Gr.  v6fioc,  a  law,  order. 
Nonce.    For  the  nonce,  for  the  special 
occasion. 

Tha  that  woxd  him  com  to 
That  Brutes  wolden  ther  don, 
And  comen  fo  than  anes 
To  fsechen  tha  stanes. 

— ^When  news  came  to  him  what  the  Britons 
were  about  to  do,  and  that  they  were  coming /w 
that  only,  to  fetch  the  stones. — Layamon,  Brut 
II.  30Z. 

To  than  ane  icoren,  chosen  for  the  special 
purpose. — Ibid.  2.  279. 

Nonpareil  Fr.  pareil,  from  L.LaL 
pariculus,  dim.  from  Lat.  par,  equal— 
Scheler. 

Nook.  A  comer.  Four-nokede  it  is, 
it  (a  piece  of  water)  is  four-cornered. — 
Layamon  2.  500.  Gael,  niuc,  a  comer, 
nook.  Fin.  nokka,  the  beak  of  a  bird, 
nose,  point ;  maan  nokka,  lingula  terra?, 
a  nook  of  land  ;  nokkia,ioi^c\i\  Esthon. 
nuk,  a  knuckle,  pummel,  button  ;  nukka^ 
a  tip,  comer,  nook  ;  WaL  nouk,  knot,  ex- 
crescence. 

The  radical  meaning  is  a  projection 
either  outwards  or  inwards,  and  it  is 
essentially  the  same  with  nock,  notch.  So 
It.  cocca,  a  notch,  is  the  same  with  E.  cog. 

Noon.  The  Roman  day  was  dividoi 
into  12  hours,  from  sunrise  to  sunset,  so 
that  the  ninth  hour,  hora  nona,  would  be 
about  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  In 
Norway  non  or  nun  is  still  used  in  this 
sense,  signifying  the  thu-d  meal  or  resting- 
time  of  the  day,  held  at  two,  three,  or  four 
o'clock,  according  to  custom.  Nona,  to 
lunch,  to  take  the  intermediate  meal  or 
repose ;  nonsbil,  the  hour  of  non,  about 
three  or  four  in  the  afternoon. 

The  transference  of  the  signification 
from  mid-afternoon  to  mid-day  seems  to 
have  taken  place  through  an  alteration  in 
the  time  of  the  canonical  services,  of 
which  seven  were  performed  in  the  day, 
matutina,  prima,  tertia,  sexta,  nona,  ves- 
pera,  completoriunu  It  is  plain  that  four 
of  these  must  be  named  from  the  hours  at 
which  they  were  originally  celebrated, 
but  we  find  that  nona,  the  fifth  service, 
was  held  in  Italy  about  mid-day  at  an 
early  period. 

Montando  lo  sole  prima  la  prima  parte,  &  tena ; 
la  seconda,  sesta  ;  la  terza,  nona^  e  siamo  a  roez- 
zodi  (the  sun  hanng  climbed  the  third  part  of  the 
heavens  performs  nones,  and  we  are  at  mid-day) ; 
poi  cominda  a  discendere.  e  scesa  la  prima  parte 
fa  mezzo  vespro,  &c. — La  Crusca. 

Nona,  mittag-zyt,  myddach. — Dief.  Sup. 

Tho  bygonne  tenebres  that  into'  al  the  eorthe 

were  ydon 
In  the  sixte  tyd  of  the  day  that  me  dupelh  nto^ 
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Hit  hyg$n  at  hcm  and  for  to  the  nynthe  tvde  ylaste 
That  wolde  be  midovemon, — Festival  Metri  in  R. 

It  is  probably  in  memory  of  the  time  at 
which  the  service  of  nones  was  originally 
performed  that  it  is  still  announced  by 
nine  strokes  of  the  bell.  '  UAngelus  de 
midi  venait  de  sonner,  mais  bien  des  gens 
n'avaient  pas  entendu  les  neuf  coups,  et 
partant  avaient  oubli^  de  reciter  Toraison 
accoutum^' — Madame  Claude,  p.  i,  1862. 

Noose.  Lang,  nous-coureny  a  running 
knot  or  noose ;  nouselut^  knotty.  Nous^ 
nusy  nouzely  a  knot. — Diet.  Castrais. 
From  Lat  nodus, 

ISioT,    Nor,  fu  or. 

HormaL — ^Snormons.  Lat.  norma^  a 
square  for  trying  right  angles,  thence 
pattern,  role ;  normalis^  according  to 
rule,  a  right  angle,  perpendicular  line ; 
enomUsy  out  of  rule,  irregular,  huge.  Gr. 
TWSrfiMv,  a  rule. 

North.    ON.  nor^y  Fr.  nord. 

Nose.  AS.  nasiy  g.  tuue^  Lat  nasus^ 
Lith.  nosisy  Pol.  noSy  Russ.  nos^. 

The  name  of  the  nose  is  probably  taken 
from  an  imitation  of  noises  made  through 
the  nose,  as  G.  niesen^  to  sneeze,  Dan. 
snusiy  to  snuff  or  sniff.  So  Gael,  sron^ 
the  nose,  compared  with  E.  snore;  Gr. 
p^TXoCf  snout,  muzzle,  beak,  face  (pro- 
perly nose),  compared  with  pSyxoct  a 
snoring,  /iyx^t  to  snore,  snort  See 
Nozzle. 

Nostril.  AS.  naS'thyrla^  nastkyrel; 
from  thyrely  a  hole,  aperture ;  G.  thiirUy 
dim.  q(  tkure^  a  door.  On  tham  wage 
M>^r/geworht,  made  an  aperture  in  the 
wall  —  Bede.  Thurhcrypth  aelc  thyrel^ 
creeps  through  every  hole. — Boeth.  ifadU 
thyrely  the  eye  of  a  needle.    See  Thirl. 

Nostrum.  Lat  nostrum^  ours,  pecu- 
liar to  ourselves. 

Not. — ^Nought.  AS.  nahU  nauhty  nohty 
nought,  not ;  OHG.  niowihty  niehty  G.  nichty 
not,  from  the  negative  particle  n/',  and 
Goth.  vaihtSy  AS.  wihty  G.  wichty  a  whit, 
thing.  So  in  Romance,  from  ne  and 
ensy  a  being.  It.  nientey  nothing,  OFr. 
nienty  not.  '  Detenus  en  garde  et  nient 
allantz  \  large,'  not  going  at  large. — Liber 
Albus,  p.  215.  Nient  countreesteaunty 
notwithstanding. — Ibid.  p.  216. 

Note. — Notable.— Notary.— Notice. 
—Notion.  Lat.  notay  sl  mark,  sign ; 
nosco,  notunty  to  know. 

Noun.     Fr.  nom,  Lat  nomeny  a  name. 

-nounce.    -nunc-.     Lat.  nunciusy  a 
messenger ;  nunciOy  to  bear  tidings,  bring 
word   of,  tell.    Hence  Announcey  Pro- 
nounce, Reno'uncey  &c. 
•    To  Nourish.  —  Nurse.  —  Nurture. 
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From  Lat.  nutrioy  to  suckle  or  feed  young, 
we  pass  to  Fr.  nourriry  and  thence  to  E. 
nourish.  In  the  same  way  Lat.  nutrix 
gives  rise  to  Fr.  nourrice  and  E.  nurse. 
From  nourrir  was  formed  nourriture, 
which  was  converted  into  £.  nurturey  as 
nourrice  into  nurse.  For  the  origin  of 
nutrio  see  Nuzzle. 

NoveL  Lat  novellus  {novusy  new), 
Fr.  nouvel 

November.     Lat  November, 

ISioir,    AS.  nuy  Gr.  vvv,  Lat  nunc. 

Noxious.  Lat  noxius;  noxa,  that 
which  is  hurtful ;  noceOy  to  hurt 

*  Nozzle.  The  nose,  snout,  project- 
ing part  of  anything,  as  of  a  bellows. — 
Worcester.  PLD.  niissely  the  nose. — 
Deutsch.  Mundart  v.  73. 

From  PLD.  nusselny  £.  nussUy  to  sniff 
after,  to  seek  with  the  nose  like  a  dog 
(Brem.  Wtb.)  ;  Bav.  nuselny  to  snufHe  or 
speak  through  the  nose,  to  poke  the  nose 
into  (in  etwas  herumsuchen)  ;  nuescheny 
to  sniff  about,  to  root  in  hke  a  swine.  In 
the  same  way  PLD.  snussy  the  snout,  is 
related  to  snusseln,  synonymous  with 
nusselny  above-mentioned;  Dan.  snudcy 
Bav.  schnudy  snout,  to  schnauden^  schno^ 
delny  to  snuff,  pant,  draw  breath,  and  Sw. 
dial,  snoky  Lith.  snukkisy  snout,  muzzle,  to 
Sw.  snokay  to  snoke  or  snook,  to  smell,  to 
search  out,  pry  into. 

-nude. — Mudity.    Lat  nudusy  naked. 

Nudge.  Austrian  nussen^  to  thrust  or 
strike,  especially  with  the  fist. — Deutsch. 
Mundart.  ii.  PLD.  nutsche  gienyXo  cuff. 
—Ibid.  V.  173.  Swiss  mStscneny  to  thrust 
or  press,  to  make  another  give  way ; 
mutsckeny  to  strike  with  the  fist 

Nuel. — Newel.  As  Fr.  noyaUy  the 
spindle  of  a  winding  staircase.  Noyau 
is  also  the  kernel  of  a  nut,  stone  of  a 
peach,  plum,  &c.,  mould  in  the  hollow  of 
a  piece  of  onlnance  when  it  is  cast,  any- 
thmg  contained  in  a  hollow  envelope. 
From  Lat  nuxy  nucis,  a  nut,  Lang,  nou- 
galhy  noualhy  kernel  of  nut. — Diet  Castr. 
w.  cnewylly  kemeL 

Nugatory.    Lat  nugcBy  trifles. 

Nugget.  A  lump  of  native  gold,  a 
dim.  of  w.C  nugt  a  block,  a  knob  or  pro- 
tuberance ;  Essex  nigg^  a  small  piece. — 
Hal.  In  North's  Plutarch,  p.fl^,  it  is 
written  niegot  'After  the  fire  was 
quenched  they  found  in  niggots  (lumps) 
of  gold  and  silver  mingled  together  about 
a  Siousand  talents.'  Hence  Trench  in- 
clines to  the  supposition  that  nugget  is 
only  ingot  disguised. 

Nuisanoe.  Fr.  nuircy  nuisanty  from 
Lat  uocercj  to  hurt,  as  luire^  luisant^ 
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from  lucere^  to  shine ;  nuisanci^  hurt, 
damage,  wrong,  trespass. — Cot 

Nuke.  Fr.  nucque^  the  hinder  part  of 
the  head.    See  Nape. 

Numb. — Benumb.  Goth.,  as.  niman^ 
ON.  nema^  to  take,  take  away ;  AS.  betu- 
man,  benam^  benumen^  to  take  away,  de- 
prive, to  stupefy;  ON.  numinn^  taken 
away ;  numinn  viti,  as  Lat  mente  captusy 
deprived  of  sense,  out  of  his  mind. 

He  may  neither  go  ne  come, 

But  altogether  he  is  btncme 

The  power  both  of  hande  and  fete. 

Gower  in  R. 

Number.  —  Numerftl.  —  Numerate. 
Lat  numerus,  Fr.  nombre, 

Numblei.— X7mblee.  The  old  deri- 
vation from  umbilicus  appears  on  the 
whole  to  be  the  true  one.  The  numbles 
of  a  deer  comprised  various  parts  of  the 
inwards  of  the  animal  from  the  '  avant- 
ers '  of  the  neck  to  the  bight  of  the  thighs. 
Noumbles  of  a  dere  or  b^st,  entrailles. — 
Palsgr.  Praecordia,  the  numbles^  as  the 
hart,  the  spleene,  the  lunges  and  liver. — 
Elyot.  In  Sir  Gawaine  and  the  Green 
Knight  however,  v.  1340^  where  the  cut- 
ting out  the  numbles  is  elaborately  but 
not  very  comprehensibly  described,  they 
do  not  include  the  liver  and  lungs.  It  is 
natural  that  a  portion  consisting  of  the 
soft  parts  about  the  belly  should  take  its 
name  from  the  navel.  And  accordingly 
we  find  the  word  in  various  forms,  nun- 
blicus  (evidently  from  umbilicus)^  num- 
biUf  numbulus,  numblus,  '  De  bove  mor- 
tuo,  pectus ;  de  porco  mortMOi  nunblicum,' 
— Due.  *  In  quolibet  porco  a  camifice 
occiso  ad  vendendum,  les  numbUs,  et  de 
quolibet  bove — pectus  solvere  tenebun- 
tur.' — Charta,  A.D.  1239,  in  Due  A  strong 
confirmation  of  this  derivation  appears 
in  the  double  form  of  the  word,  numbles 
and  umbles,  with  and  without  a  prosthe- 
tic IT,  precisely  corresponding  to  Fr.  nam- 
bril  and  Prov.  ombrilh  from  umbilicus. 
It  is  true  that  the  word  seems  sometimes 
to  be  confounded  with  lumbulus  or  lum- 
bellusy  which  is  claimed  in  some  charters 
on  the  same  occasion  as  the  numbles  in 
others.  'Quicunque  de  eodem  castro 
occidit  porcum  ad  tallam  [to  be  sold  by 
retail]  jAeestat  lumbellum  qui  conmiuni- 
ter  et  vulgariter  dicitur  filectum  {the  Jilel), 
curiae  dicti  castri.* — Charta,  A.D.  1270,  in 
Carp. 

But  it  by  no  means  follows  that  it  is 
the  same  part  of  the  animal  that  is  claim- 
ed in  both  cases,  and  here  what  is  meant 
by  lumbellus  is  clearly  explained  as  the 
•^  filet  *  or  inside  meat  along  the  back  of 
the  animal,   quite  a  different  piece  of 
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meat  from  the  numbles.  Lumbulus,  kn- 
tipratin. — Dief.  Supp. 

Nun.  From  It  x^ffXtf,  grandmother, 
as  Gr.  irairao  a  priest,  from/o^  father ; 
abbot  from  abba,  father,  llie  first  nuns 
would  naturally  be  elderiy  women. 

Nuptial.  Lat.  nubo^  nuptum^  to 
marry;  nuptia,  a  marriage.    * 

Nuree.    See  Nourish. 

Nut.  AS.  knuty  G.  If jKjj,  Gad.  cnudk, 
w.  cnau,  Lat  nux. 

Nutmeg.  Fr.  muguetU^  mix  wiu- 
guetie,  G.  muscai  nuss,  nux  mosckata^ 
from  the  drug  musk  taken  as  the  type  of 
anything  highly-scented,  whence  also  the 
names  of  several  highly-scented  flowers. 
Langruedoc  mugue,  Sp.  muscari^  the  hya- 
cinth;  Fr.  muguet  (formerly  musguet— 
Dies),  woodrufi,  lily  of  the  valley. 

Nutriment. —Nutritioii.  Lat  j«»/n>> 
nutritumy  to  nourish.    See  Nuzzle. 

To  NusEle.  —  Nuddle.  To  nuxzU, 
nuddle,  to  creep  closely  or  snugly  as  an 
infant  in  the  bosom  of  its  mother.— Mrs 
Baker.  Properly  to  sniff  after  the  hreast, 
to  seek  it  out  with  the  nunith  and  nose, 
as  Bav.  nuseln,  nuescken,  nuesteUy  to  snift 
after,  pry  into,  search  about  as  a  swice 
with  his  snout  So,  with  the  addition  of 
an  initial  s,  P1.D.  snusseln^  to  sniff,  search 
about,  especially  for  food.  'Dat  Idnd 
snusselt  au  den  titte  '—the  child  nuzil«s 
up  to  the  breast — Brem.  Wtb.  E.  dial 
snoozlingy  nestling. — HaL  Da.  snuse,  N. 
snusla,  to  snuff,  sniff.  In  the  same  my 
nuddle  corresponds  to  forms  like  o.v. 
snudda^  to  snift  after,  Bav.  sduumde^ 
schnodeln^  to  snuff,  pant,  snifL 

To  the  latter  class  also  belong  a  dial. 
schnudem,  to  snuffle  or  speak  througb 
the  nose,  to  snift,  on.  snudrOy  sfiaSra,  x- 
snutra,  to  sniff  or  seek  after  food,  bfce  a 
hound  with  the  snout  The  transition 
from  the  last  of  these  forms  to  Lat  mutrif 
is  exactly  similar  to  that  which  takes 
place  in  the  meaning  of  B.  nusxle^  when 
transferred  from  the  action  of  the  infest 
to  that  of  the  nurse.  To  mexsUy  applieii 
to  the  infant,  is  to  seek  after  the  breas: ; 
and  conversely,  of  the  mother,  it  sigmtws 
to  press  the  babe  to  the  breast,  to  caress, 
nourish,  bring  up. 

Mbtheis  who  to  u^msle  op  tbdrfaibes 
Thought  nought  too  curkxa. — fekks. 

Old  men  long  maxsUd  [nnned] jn  ujtmptkio> 

is  Todd. 


Surely  I  take  almost  every  one  to  be  of  (bti 
quality  wherein  he  is  mtuUd,  and  aftamzds 
taught  by  another's  escample. — PtaaeBgaciBt- 
nevento  in  Nares. 

Nymph.  Gr.  yv|i^  Lat  mymfJk,  a 
water-spirit. 
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Oaf.  A  simpleton,  blockhead.  Form- 
erly  more  correctly  written  aufy  ouph, 
from  ON.  oI/Tj  an  elf  or  fairy.  When  an 
infant  was  found  to  be  an  idiot  it  was 
supposed  to  be  an  imp  left  by  the  fairies, 
in  the  room  of  the  proper  child  carried 
away  to  their  own  country,  whence  an 
idiot  is  sometimes  called  a  changelings  a 
term  explained  by  Bailey,  a  child  changed, 
also  a  fool,  a  silly  fellow  or  wench. 

These  when  a  child  haps  to  be  got 
Which  after  proves  an  idiot, 
When  foUcs  perceive  it  thriveth  not, 

The  fault  therein  to  smother. 
Some  silly  doating  brainless  calf- 
Say  that  the  fairy  left  this  aulf 

And  took  away  the  other. 

Drayton,  Nymphidla  in  R. 

Shakespear  uses  oupke  for  elf  or  fairy. 

— ^my  little  son 
Aod  three  or  four  more  of  their  growth  we'll  dress 
As  urchins,  oupfus^  and  fairies. — Meny  Wives. 

Oak.    AS.  ac^  on.  eyk^  G.  eiche. 

Oakum.  —  Ockam.  Old  ropes  un- 
twisted or  reduced  to  fibre  for  calking 
ships.  AS.  dcumbi^  dcembi,  OHG.  dcamdi, 
stoppa,  tow  ;  MHO.  hanef-dcamb^  the 
combings  or  hards  of  hemp,  tow,  what  is 
combed  out  in  dressing  it ;  as  dswinc^ 
the  refuse  swingled  out  in  dressing  flax. 
Stuppa  pectitur  ferreis  hamis,  donee 
omnis  membrana  decorticatur. —  Plinv 
xxix.  I.  3,  cited  by  Aufrecht  in  PhiL 
Trans. 

Oar.  ON,  ar^  Fin.,  Lap.  airo^  Esthon. 
tuTy  air, 

Oaat.  Hop-oastf  a  kiln  for  drying  hops,  a 
word  probably  imported  from  the  Nether- 
lands, together  with  the  cultivation  of 
hops.    Du.  Of/,  estt  a  kiln. 

Oath.    AS.  tf/A,  Goth,  ailh^  G.  eid, 

Oats.  AS.  ata^  Fris.  oat,  oat ;  as.  at, 
ON.  ata,  food,  ettij  eatables. 

Ob-.  Oo-.  Of-.  Op-.  Lat.  ob,  against, 
over  against  In  comp.  with  words  begin- 
ning with  Cyfj  Py  the  o  is  assimilated  with 
the  following  consonant. 

OMurate.  Lat.  durus,  hard ;  obduroy 
to  harden  oneself  against 

Obedience.— Obeisance.— Obey.  Lat 
audiOt  to  hear;  obedio,  Fr.  obHr,  obHs- 
sant,  to  listen  to  a  command,  to  obey,  as 
Gr.  ^co^M,  to  hear,  vicaKoim,  to  listen  to, 
to  obey. 

Obelisk     Gr.  6p^\6^y  a  spit,  a  pointed 


object,  6/3fXo(,  ^Xt<rcoc,  a  pointed  pillar. 

Obese.    Lat.  obesus^  gross,  fat. 

Obit. — Obituary.  L^t.  obeOy  -ituniy  to 
go  through  with  ;  obire  diem  ullimum,  to 
pass  one^  last  day,  to  die ;  obitus,  death. 

Oblige.  Lat.  ligo,  to  bind  or  tie; 
obligOt  to  tie  up,  to  engage  or  bind  in  a 
metaphorical  sense. 

Oblique.    Lat.  obliquus. 

Obliterate.  Lat  oblitterOy  to  blot  out, 
cancel,  from  ob  and  littera,  properly  to 
draw  something  over  the  letters,  perhaps 
to  cancel  the  writing  on  a  waxen  tablet 
by  passing  over  it  with  the  broad  end  of 
the  style.  Not  from  litura^  a  blot  or 
blur,  a  streak  or  dash  through  writing, 
the  I  of  which  is  short,  or  the  compound 
oblinOj  oblitum,  to  dawb  or  smear  over. 

Oblivion.  Lat.  obliviscor,  oblitus,  to 
forget.  Perhaps  from  liveo^  livesco,  to 
become  dark.  To  forget  is  to  have  a 
thing  become  dark  to  one. 

Obscene.  Lat  obsctntus,  of  bad  augury, 
ominous,  abominable,  filthy. 

Obscure.    Lat  obscurus. 

Obstacle.  Lat.  obstaculum;  obstare, 
to  stand  in  the  way  of. 

Oc-.  For  ob-  before  words  beginning 
with  a  ^,  as  in  occludo,  to  shut  against ; 
occurro,  to  run  up,  to  occur,  &c. 

Occult.  Lat  occuh,  -cultum,  to  cover 
over,  to  hide,  from  celo,  to  hide. 

Occupy.  Lat  occupo,  to  lay  hold  of 
before,  to  take  first,  from  capio. 

Ocean.     Gr.  inuavbq,  Lat  oceanus. 

Ochre.  A  yellow  or  brown  coloured 
earth  used  as  a  pigment.  Gr.  (Sx^c, 
pale,  yellow ;  (SxP^^i  ochre. 

Oct-.  Octave. — Octagon.  Gr.  ^w, 
Lat.  ocio,  eight. 

Ocular.  Lat  oculus,  an  eye.  See 
Eye. 

Odd.  When  a  number  is  conceived  as 
odd  or  even  the  units  of  which  it  is  com- 
posed are  regarded  as  piled  up  one  by 
one  in  two  parallel  columns.  If  the  num- 
ber be  divisible  by  two  the  columns  will 
reach  to  the  same' height,  or  the  highest 
units  will  be  even  with  each  other,  and 
the  number  is  called  even;  but  if  there 
be  a  remaining  unit  it  will  proiect  Uke  a 
point  above  the  top  of  the  parallel  column, 
and  the  number  is  called  odd,  N.  odde, 
from  oddr,  a  point  The  term  is  then 
extended  to  any  object  left  sticking  up, 
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as  it  were,  by  itself,  for  want  of  another 
to  match  it 

Odious.    Lat  odium,  hatred,  ill-will. 

Odour. — OdoriflsFOUs.      Lat  O€lor^  a 
smell ;  Gr.  H^u^  perf.  Umia,  Lat  olec^  to 
smelL 
.    Of-.    See  Ob-. 

Of.— Oft    Lat  ab^  ON.  af,  Gr.  dro. 

Oflkl.  G.  dial  affall,  abgefall,  reiiise  or 
dross,  what  ^s  from ;  Dan.  affidd,  fall, 
falling  away,  offal,  the  fall  of  the  leaf, 
windfalls  in  an  orchard,  broken  sticks  in 
a  wood,  &c. 

Office. — Official.  Lat  o^ium,  one's 
business,  moral  duty ;  offictalisy  a  servant 
or  attendant  on  a  magistrate. 

Oft — Often.    ON.  opt,  Goth,  ufta. 

Ogee. — Ogive.  It  augivo,  Fr.  augive, 
ogive,  the  union  of  concave  and  convex 
in  an  arch  or  fillet. 

To  Ogle.  G.  aUgeln,  to  inoculate,  also 
to  eye  one  slyly,  from  auge,  an  eye.  Fr. 
ontillade.  It  occhiata,  a  ^ance. 

Ogre.    Sp.  ogro,  Fr,  op^e,  OSp.  huergo, 

uercOy  the  man-eating  giant  of  fairy-tales 

— Diez;  It  orco,  a  surname  of  Pluto,  by 

met.  any  chimera  or  imagined  monster. 

— FL    Cimbr.  orco,  (b6ses  gespenst)  bug- 

gaboo. — Bergmann.     From  Lat  orcus, 

hell. 

Her  marble-minded  breast,  impregnable,  rejects 
The  ugly  orks  that  for  their  lord  the  Ocean  woo. 

Polyolbion  in  Nares. 

OiL— Olive.  Lat  oleum,  G.  oel,  Gr. 
fXatov,  oil ;  iXak,  Lat.  oliva,  the  olive  or 
oil  tree. 

Ointment.  Lat  ungere,  and  thence 
Fr.  oindre,  to  anoint ;  It.  unto,  salve, 
grease ;  untare,  ontare,  to  salve  or  smear. 

Old.  AS.  eald,  G.  alt,  Goth,  altheis,  old. 
The  radical  meaning  is  ^rohs\Ay  grown 
up,  from  Goth,  alan,  to  nourish,  bring  up  ; 
ON.  ala,  to  beget,  give  birth  to,  nourish ; 
elna,  to  grow,  to  ripen.  Lat  alere,  to 
nourish  ;  adoUsao,  to  grow  up  ;  coalesco, 
to  grow  together,  &c.  See  Abolish. 
Dielenbach  compares  Lat.  altus,  as  sig- 
nifying grown  up  in  space,  as  old  in  time. 

Omelet.  Fr.  aumelette,  omelette,  of 
unknown  origin. 

Omen. — Ominoos.  Lat  omen,  a  sign 
of  luck,  good  or  bad. 

Oxnni-«    Lat.  omnis,  aU,  every. 

On.    G.  an,  Gr.  &va,  irp,  on,  upon. 

One.  Gr.  rfc,  fiMiy  ^y^  Lat  unus^  Goth. 
ains,  G.  ein. 

Onerous.    Lat  onus,  ^eris,  a  burden. 

Onion.  Lat  unio,  an  onion,  then, 
from  the  concentric  scales  of  which  it  is 
formed,  applied  to  a  pearl. 

Onomatopcaia.    Gr.  dv<yiaro«roitffy  from 
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6vofiaTowottm,  to  coin  words,  especially  to 
form  words  in  imitation  of  sound.  "Oyo^ia, 
name,  and  Toitt,  to  make.  In  later  times 
the  word  has  been  confined  to  the  special 
signification  above  mentioned.  It  was 
early  observed  that  such  words  as  \iyj*t, 
to  twang  like  a  bow,  ciZm,  to  hiss,  batare, 
to  bleat,  hinnire,  to  neigh,  were  exactly 
such  as  we  should  frame  if  we  attempted 
to  represent  the  sounds  in  question  by  a 
vocal  imitation.  It  was  accordingly  sup- 
posed that  a  certain  class  of  words  had 
been  formed  by  the  imitation  of  natural 
sounds,  and  as  these  were  the  only  class 
of  simple  words  in  which  evidence  re- 
mained of  their  having  been  formed  by 
the  device  of  man,  the  name  of  ^Myiaro- 
roiifnc  or  word-making  was  given  to  the 
process  to  which  they  owe  their  origin,  a 
name  which  obviously  becomes  improper 
as  soon  as  we  regard  all  language  as 
formed  by  man. 

Onyx.    Lat.  onyx,  from  Gr.  SyvC,  the 
nail  of  the  finger. 

Ooze.  AS.  wos,  juice ;  ofetes  wos^'yxict 
of  fruit ;  wosig,  juicy,  moist  To  oou 
out  is  to  show  moisture  at  the  cracks, 
moisture  to  find  its  way  out  by  small 
apertures.  ON.  ifos,  moisture ;  vos-kUedi, 
rain-proof  clothes ;  vasla,  to  splash 
through  the  marshes  {kvaske),  E.  oose, 
the  wet  mud  left  by  the  tide.  Fr.  vase, 
owse,  mud,  soft  dirt  in  the  bottom  of 
waters. — Cot.  N.  vaasa,  to  work  in  the 
wet  and  exposure,  especially  out  at  sea. 
Da.  dial,  qvas,  mud,  puddle.  Veiem  staaer 
i  eef  qvas,  the  way  is  all  in  a  puddle. 
Quasse,  to  plash,  representing  the  sound 
of  mud  or  water  under-foot.  Del  quasser 
i  stovler,  of  the  sound  of  water  in  the 
shoes.  Qvaske^  to  plash,  traiqp  through 
wet  N.  vaspa,  vassa,  to  wade,  go  in  the 
wet ;  veus  blom,  water-lily;  vass  drukk- 
Jen,  water-logged ;  vassen^  watery.  EFris. 
osen,  to  dabble  in  wet 

Op-.    See  Ob-- 

C^al.  A  gem  'of  divers  colours,  wherr- 
in  appeareth  the  fiery  brightness  of  the 
carbuncle,  the  shining  purple  of  the  ame- 
thyst, the  green  lustre  of  the  emerald,  and 
all  intershining.' — FL  Known  to  the 
Romans  under  the  name  of  opalus,  show- 
ing that  a  Slavonic  language  was  then 
spoken  in  Bohemia,  whence  the  gem  is 
still  brought.  The  origin  is  PoL  ^a^y  to 
glow,  to  blaze, ^^^Wo^,  to  bum  on  all  sides; 
Serv.  opaliti,  to  shoot,  to  give  fire ;  from 
the  gleams  of  iridescent  reflection  by 
which  the  stone  is  distinguished. 

Opaque.   Lat.  opacus,  shadowy,  dusky, 
Fr.  opaque. 


OPEN 

Open.  G.  offen^  ON.  opinn^  AS.  yppe^ 
open  ;  yPPan^  G.  offnen^  ON.  opna^  to 
open,  to  do  up.  on.  luka^  to  shut ; 
uppiiuka^  to  open ;  uppiokinn,  open. 
Opinn  is  not  only  open,  but  mouth  up- 
wards, som  ligger  opad.  We  open  a 
vessel  by  lifting  up  the  cover. 

Opera.  A  name  introduced  with  the 
thing  itself  from  Italy.  Opera,  any  work, 
labour,  action  ;  now-a-days  taken  for  a 
comedy  or  tragedy  sung  to  music. — FL 
Lat.  opusy  pi.  opera,  work. 

Operate.  Lat  operari,  to  work,  opus, 
"eris,  work.    Bret,  ober,  to  do,  to  make. 

Ophthalmia.    Gr.  ^aXfi&c»  2in  eye. 

OpinioiL.  Lat  opinio;  opinari,  to 
think,  believe. 

Opportune.— Importoxiate.  Lat  op- 
PartunuSy  serviceable,  convenient,  season- 
able, as  a  haven  at  hand  to  a  ship  ;  from 
ob,  in  front,  and  portus.  In  order  to  ex- 
press the  opposite  ideas  the  ob  of  oppor- 
tunus  was  changed  to  the  negative  particle 
in,  thus  giving  rise  to  importunus,  incon- 
venient, troublesome,  out  of  season. 

-opt-.— Optative. — Option.  Lat  op- 
tare,  to  wish,  to  chuse  ;  opiio,  a  choice  or 
election.  Hence  adopt,  to  chuse  for  one's 
own. 

Optio. — (^tician.  Gr.  6imc^,  having 
to  do  with  vision,  from  the  obsolete  tfsrro- 
|iai,  to  see. 

Opulent.  Lat.  opulentus,  from  opes, 
wealth,  abundance. 

Or.  Contracted  from  AS.  Ahweether, 
dwther,  dther,  OE.  outher.  Goth,  atth- 
than,  OHG.  edo,  ON.  eda,  AS.  eththa,  Du. 
edder,  eer,  OHG.  odo,  AS.  oththe,  OHG. 
odar,  Fris.  auder,  uder,  Du.  odder,  oer, 
OSax.  eftha,  OFris.  efther,  ohg.  alda, 
Swiss  aid,  ON.  ella,  Swiss  alder^  Sw. 
Dan.  ^//<pr,  or. — Dief. 

Oracle.— Oral. — Orator,  -ore.  From 
Lat.  OS  oris,  the  mouth,  are  Fr.,  E.  oral, 
given  by  word  of  mouth ;  Lat.  oro,  -as, 
to  pray,  to  address  words,  whence  oracu- 
lum,  an  oracle  or  declaration  of  the  gods 
when  consulted  on  human  affairs  ;  oratio, 
words,  speaking,  speech ;  adoro,  to  pray 
to,  to  adore. 

Orange.  It  arancio,  Venet.  naranza, 
Sp.  naranja^  Mod.Gr.  wfiayrCiov.  The 
name  must  have  been  introduced  with 
the  fruit  itself  from  the  East ;  Pers.  nd- 
renj,  Arab,  ndranj.  The  loss  of  the  n 
gave  Mid. Lat.  araugia,  which  passed  into 
Fr.  orange  under  the  influence  of  the 
golden  colour  of  the  fruit. — Dies. 

Orb. — Orbicular.— Orbit.  Lat  orbis, 
a  circular  object,  whence  orbita^  the  track 
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of  a  chariot-wheel ;  orbita  solis^  the  way 
of  the  sun. 

Orchard.  Goth,  aurtigards,  Gm.jurta- 
gardr,  MHG.  wurzgarte,  AS.  vyrtgeard, 
ortgeard,  a  yard  or  enclosure  ^r  worts, 
i.  e.  vegetables,  a  garden.    See  Wort. 

Orchestra.  Gr.  h^xi^vr^,  the  part  of 
the  stage  on  which  the  chorus  danced, 
from  l^ykoyML,  to  dance. 

Ordeal,  as.  ordal,  Du.  oordeel,  ordael, 
a  mode  of  judgment  by  fire  or  water,  sup- 
posed to  be  decided  by  the  hand  of  God  ; 
the  iudgment  tear'  Uox4y>  Du.  oordeel,  G. 
urtheil,  judgment,  from  ON.  j^r,  out  of, 
and  theil,  part ;  a  laying  out  of  parts,  dis- 
posing of  the  matter  in  proper  order.  In 
the  same  way  Lat  discrimen,  a  parting, 
separation,  signifies  an  examination,'  de- 
cision, proof 

Order.— Ordain. — Ordinary.  Fr.  or- 
dre.  It.  ordine,  Lat  ordo,  -inis,  a  rank  or 
row,  arrangement,  order.  Hence  ordino^ 
to  set  in  rows,  to  arrange,  to  ordain  or 
settle  the  order  of  things  by  a  decree. 
Ordinary,  according  to  order,  regular. 

An  ordinary  or  public  dinner  at  cer- 
tain hours  may  be  explained  as  an  open* 
ing  to  the  public  of  the  ordinary  fare  of 
the  house.  Common  dyet  in  a  mannes 
house:  ordinaire, — Palsgr. 

Ordnance.      Formerly   ordinance   or 

ordonance,  all  sorts  of  artillery  of  great 

guns. — B.    An  incidental  application  of 

ordinance  in  the  sense  of  arrangement, 

preparation.     Fr.  ordonner,  to   ordain, 

appoint,  dispose,  array,  equip. — Cot. 

Ftirthemiore  the  king  and  his  council  ordeyned 
blank  chartres  : — ^had  them  prepared. — English 
Chron.  p.  13.  Cam.  Soc. 

In  the  same  work  we  see  the  passage 

to  the  modem  sense. 

The  ordenauHce  of  the  kinges  guns  avayled 
not,  for  that  da^  was  so  grete  rayne  that  the 
gonnes  lay  depe  m  the  water,  and  so  were  queynt 
and  myght  not  be  schott. — p.  97. 

The  Duke  of  Burgoyn  had  layd  there  all  his 
apparament  to  take  Cfaleys,  amonns  which  was 
a  horrible  ordi$uiuns,  smale  bareUs  filt  full  of 
serpentis  and  venymous  bestes,  which  he  thouhte 
to  throwe  into  Caleys  be  engynes. — Capgrave 
Chron.  p.  398. 

It  ordigno,  a  machine,  mechanical  con- 
trivance, applied  by  Ariosto  to  a  gun. 

Ordure.  Fr.  ordure.  It  ordura,  lor- 
dura,  filth  ;  lordo,  ordo,  OFr.  ord,  filthy, 
dirty,  from  Lat.  luridus,  dark-coloured. 
In  luridi  denies,  discoloured  teeth,  the 
sense  comes  very  near  that  of  dirty,  filthy. 
Mid. Lat  luridus,  zwart,  bleec^  onreyn  ; 
fuuL — Die£  Sup.  The  equivalence  of 
forms  with  an  initial  /  or  ;f  and  a  simple 
vowel  is  not  unconmion.    Fr*  loutre^  e« 
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otter;  Fr.  lierre^  OFr.  hierre^  ivy ;  Fr. 
lingoty  E.  ingot;  Fr.  laiton^  It  ottone^ 
brass ;  It.  lonza^  Sp.  <7;iira,  an  ounce  ;  It. 
luscignolOy  usdgnoio,  a  nightingale.  The 
derivation  from  hofridus  supported  by 
Diez  is  unsatisfactory. 

Ore.  Properly  the  vein  of  metal,  from 
the  ore  being  found  in  a  thin  band  ap- 
pearing in  the  section  like  a  vein  running 
through  the  rock.  Calamina  est  quaedam 
vena  terrae,  is  a  certain  ore, — Roger  Ba- 
con, Opus  minus,  385.  G.  ader,  Sw. 
dder,  dry  N.  aader,  oar,  Dan.  aare,^3.  vein. 
Vena,  odder ,  odir, — Dief.  Supp. 

The  ordinary  explanation  identifies  the 
word  with  as.  dr,  cer^  ON.  «r,  Goth.  fli>, 
Lat.  asy  eeriSy  brass. 

Organ. — Organic.  Gr.  5pyavoi/  (from 
fpyw,  to  work),  Lat.  organuniy  an  instru- 
ment, tool,  or  machine,  a  musical  instru- 
ment. Ultimately  the  great  instrument 
of  church  music  of  pipes  blown  by  a 
bellows. 

Organa  dicuntur  omnia  instrumenta  musioo- 
rum.  Non  solum  illud  organum  didtur  quod 
giande  est  et  inflatur  foUibus,  sed  quicquid  s^)ta- 
tur  ad  oantilenam  et  corporeum  est. — St  Augus* 
tine  in  Due. 

Orgies.  Gr.  2pyia,  sacred  rites  ;  ori- 
ginally those  in  honour  of  Bacchus. 

OrieL    This  word  formerly  signified  a 

chamber  or  apartment.    Adjacet  atrium 

nobilissimum  in  introitu  auod  porticus 

vel  oriolum  appellatur. — Ut  non  in  in- 

firmarii  sed  seorsim  in  oriolo  monachi 

infirmi    camem    comederent.  —  Matth. 

Paris  in  Due.    Oriolum^  a  little  entrance, 

from  osy  oris  f    It  is  glossed  chamber  in 

Bibelsworth. — Nat  Antiq.  p.  166. 

Plus  est  delit  en  le  oriol  [\;bamberl 
Escoter  la  note  de  I'oriol  [wodewale]. 

For  the  queen's  closet  in  a  chapel : — 

Ye  schall  bur  brynge  to  the  cbapelle, 
Be  the  oryall  syde  stande  thou  stylle. 

Erl  of  Tholouse,  1.  308. 

That  lady  herde  his  moumyng  all 
Ryght  under  the  cbambre  wall 
In  her  oryall  there  she  was. — 
Then  said  that  lady  mylde  of  mood, 
Ryght  in  her  closet  there  she  stood. 

Squire  of  low  Degree,  1. 180. 

An  oriel  window  is  one  that  juts  out  so 
as  to  make  a  small  apartment  in  a  halL 

Orifice.  Lat.  orijicium,  what  makes 
an  opening  ;  os,  orisy  mouth. 

(mgin.  Lat  origo,  -inis;  ofiory  to 
arise,  take  a  beginning. 

Orison.  Fr.  oraison^  Lat.  oratio,  a 
prayer. 

Orlope.  The  uppermost  deck  in  a 
great  ship,  from  the  mainmast  to  the  miz- 
zen. — B.    It.  tetto^  the  deck  or  over  hope 
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of  a  ship. — FL  G.  iiberlau/y  the  deck  of 
a  ship,  from  uberlaufeny  to  run  over  the 
whole  surface.  Du.  overloopy  a  covering, 
the  deck  of  a  ship. — KiL 

-cm-.  Ornament.  Lat  omarey  to 
adorn,  equip. 

Ornithology.  Gr.  opvtc>  opvtdoc*  &  hird. 

Orplian.  Gr.  Ap^v^i  having  lost  father 
or  mother. 

Orpiment.  A  yellow  arsenical  colour, 
Lat  auripigmentum, 

Ortho-.  Gr.  6p&dc,  upright,  right,  true. 
As  in  Orthodox  (Jd^a,  opinion,  way  of 
thinking  or  teaching).  Orthography y  &c. 

Orts.  OrtSy  or  in  Scotland  wortSy  are 
the  fragments  and  rejected  parts  that  are 
left  by  an  animal  in  feeding,  and  generally 
the  odds  and  ends  that  fall  to  the  ground 
in  doing  any  work.  A  cow  is  said  to  ort 
her  provender  when  she  tosses  it  aside ; 
a  child  orts  his  bread  when  he  crumbles 
it  down  ;  hence  metaphorically  to  orty  to 
reject. — ^Jam.  The  word  is  very  widely 
spread.  Da.  dial,  ovred,  orredy  orrety 
orty  orts  ;  Du.  oor-aetey  oorete,  reliquiae 
fastiditi  pabuli ;  ooraetighy  fastidiens  ni- 
miA  saturitate — KiL;  NFris.  orteHy  to 
leave  remnants  in  eating  ;  P1.D.  orty  art- 
elsy  orts ;  orteny  verorteny  ordeny  to  be 
nice  in  eating,  to  pick  out  the  best  and 
leave  much  remnants  —  Brem.  Wtb.; 
Westerwald  urzeny  Swi^s  hurschenyurschiy 
orts ;  urscheny  to  ort ;  Bav.  urdssen^ 
urezen  mit  etwas,  to  deal  wastefiilly ;  die 
urdsSy  rejection,  orts. 

The  Du.  and  Bav.  forms  naturally  lead 
to  the  derivation  suggested  by  Kiliaan, 
ooraetey  quasi  oueraetey  esca  superflua, 
what  is  left  over  in  eating;  and  perhaps 
the  form  of  the  word  has  been  modified 
in  accordance  with  this  notion,  but  Lap. 
aratesy  which  is  used  in  exactly  the  same 
sense,  can  hardly  have  had  such  an  origin. 
The  corresponding  forms  in  the  kindred 
dialects  are  Esthon.  warrid(yfzs  herunter 
fallt),  droppings,  crumbs,  from  warn- 
semay  to  rustle,  to  fall  out,  as  ripe  oats  ; 
Fin.  warety  chaff  driven  off  in  thrashing, 
from  waristay  to  drip  or  fall  gradually,  as 
grain  from  the  ears  of  com,  or  leaves  in 
the  autumn.  It  is  remarkable  that  an 
initial  w  is  added  in  Sc  worts,  as  in  Fin. 
warety  compared  with  Lap.  orates,  'Even- 
ings worts  are  gude  mornings  fodderings.' 
— Jam. 

Oscillate.  Lat  oscillumy  something 
swung  by  a  rope  fastened  to  the  top  of  a 
pole. 

Osier.  Fr.  osier,  a  willow,  willow  twig, 
wicker  basket.  Probably  from  being  used 
in  making  utensils  of  different  kinds,  for 
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which  wicker  was  much  employed  by  the 
Gauls.  Bret  aoga,  osa^  to  fonxi^  fashion, 
airange ;  aomiy  ozil^  wHlow,  made  of 
winow. 

Osprey.  Lat  ossifragia^  a  bone-breaker. 

To  Ofla.  To  offer  to  do,  to  aim  at,  to 
intend  to  do. — B.  Fr.  oser^  to  dare,  ad- 
venture, be  so  bold  as  to  do  a  thing ; 
Prov.  ausaTy  It.  ausare^  osare^  Venet. 
ossarty  from  Lat  audere^  ausum^  to  dare. 
The  difficulty  in  this  derivation  is  that 
OSS  belongs  so  completely  to  the  popular 
part  of  tne  language  that  it  is  very  un- 
likely to  have  mid  a  Fr.  derivation,  w. 
osioy  to  offer  to  do,  is  undoubtedly  the 
same  word,  but  we  are  unable  to  say 
whether  it  is  borrowed  from  E.  oss^  or 
vice  versi.  We  find  the  idea  in  an  earlier 
stage  of  development  in  Fin.  osata^  to 
aim  right,  to  strike  the  mark,  to  be  able 
to  do,  to  know  the  way ;  osaella^  to  try  to 
do,  to  imitate.  Esthon.  ots^  end,  point ; 
otsinuLy  to  seek ;  otsama^  to  end. 

Osseous.  Lat.  osseus;  os,  ossis^  a  bone. 

Ostensible. — Ostentation.  Lat  os- 
tendoy  ositmsum  (for  ob-s-tendoy  to  stretch 
out  opposite),  to  show ;  whence  the  fre- 
quentative ostentOy  'OSy  to  make  a  show. 

Ostler.  Properly  the  master  of  an  inn, 
but  now  appropriated  to  the  servant  at 
an  inn  who  has  charge  of  the  stables  and 
horses.  Fr.  hosteliery  a  host,  innkeeper, 
from  kostely  a  house,  hostel,  hall,  palace. 
—Cot  The  application  to  the  sense  of  a 
groom  seems  to  have  taken  place  at  a 
very  early  period  in  England.  In  the 
reign  of  Rich.  II.,  W.  Brewer,  *hostil- 
larius  W.  Larke  pistoris,'  was  condemned 
to  the  hurdle  for  making  short  weight  in 
horsebread,  having  to  stand '  uno  de  dictis 
panibus  circa  coUum  suum,  et  uno  boUllo 
ftni  ad  dorsum  suum  in  signum  kostil- 
larii  pendentibus,'  with  a  bottle  of  hay  at 
his  back  as  a  sign  of  an  hostler. — Lib. 
Alb.  2.  425.  Jack  'the  hosteler  of  the 
house,'  the  companion  of  the  tapster  and 
her  paramour,  m  Chaucer's  story  of  the 
Paraoner  and  the  Tapster,  is  plainly  the 
ostler  in  the  modem  sense,  and  not  the 
master  of  the  inn. 

Ostrich.  Fr.  austruchiy  an  austridge 
or  ostridge — Cot ;  Sp.  avestrusy  from 
ovis  struthio;  Lat  struthw,  Mid.Lat 
siruciOy  an  ostrich. — Diez. 

Other.  Goth,  anihary  OFris.  andery 
cthery  oTy  ON.  annar,  Sanscr.  anyay  an- 
ttiray  other;  Lat  aliuSy  other,  alter 
(whence  It  altro,  Fr.  autre)y  the  other, 
one  of  the  two ;  Lith.  antraSy  Lett,  ohtrsy 
other,  second 
Otter.    It.  lontray  Sp.  lutriay  nutria^ 
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Fr.  loutrty  Lat.  lutray  G.  otteVy  ON.  ottTy 
Pol.  wydrOf  Russ.  vuidra, 

Ottoman.  The  Ottoman  empire,  the 
Turkish  empire.  From  Othman  the 
founder  of  the  dynasty. 

Ought.    Anything.    See  Aught 

Ought.    The  pret  of  the  verb  to  owe. 

Our.  Goth.,  G.  unsy  (ace.  pi.)  us  ;  un- 
sary  unser,  AS.  usey  urey  our. 

Ounce.  Fr.  oncey  Lat  unciay  the  12th 
part  of  a  pound,  and  an  inch,  the  12th 
of  a  foot 

OuseL  9HG.  amisalay  G.  amsely  as. 
osle. 

To  Oust. — Out.  Fr.  ostevy  to  remove, 
take  away,  lay  aside,  drive  or  expel  from. 
Ostez  vous  de  /i,  get  you  hence. — Cot 
Prov.  ostavy  to  taice  away;  forostaVy  to 
drive  out.  It  is  probable  that  this  last  is 
the  original  meaning  of  the  word,  and 
that  oust  and  the  preposition  out^  on.  uty 
G.  ausy  have  their  origin  in  the  cry  huss  / 
hut!  used  to  drive  out  dogs.  Swiss  huss! 
a  cry  to  set  on  a  dog  or  to  hiss  a  man, 
an  exclamation  of  contempt  or  abhor- 
rence; huss  use!  fort,  hinaus !  properly 
to  a  dog,  then  to  a  man.  w.  hwt/  off, 
off  with  it,  away  !  and  as  a  noun,  a  taking 
off,  a  taking  away ;  hwtiOy  to  hiss  out,  to 
hoot ;  Gad.  uti  uti  interj.  of  disappro- 
bation or  dislike ;  Patois  de  Champ.  huSy 
hootings,  cries,  out  (hors),  door.  '  Quibus 
id  agentibus  conversi  facie  in  sinistram 
partem  indi^ando  quodammodo,  virtute 
quanti  potuit,  Hutz  !  Hutz !  quod  signifl- 
cat  Foras !  Foras  !  Unde  patet  quia  ma- 
lignum  spiritum  videt' — Vita  Ludovici 
Pii  in  Due.  Sw.  hut  I  is  used  as  a  cry  to 
drive  out  dogs  or  to  stop  them  and  make 
them  quiet,  get  out,  for  shame !  huta  uty 
to  drive  out  In  the  same  way  Serv.  osh  ! 
cry  to  drive  out ;  oshkatiy  to  cry  osh  1  to 
drive  out.  The  Lap.  cry  is  has!  as  I 
agreeing  remarkably  with  the  Gael  form 
of  the  preposition,  asy  out,  out  of ;  Lap. 
hasetety  to  drive  out.  Fr.  dial  oussif 
toussit  cry  to  drive  out  a  dog;  usse! 
houstet  houste  d  la  paille  i  ut!  hors 
d'ici,  va  t'en. — Jaubert. 

The  cries  addressed  to  animals  being 
commonly  taken*  from  sounds  made  by 
themselves,  the  exclamation  hoot  I  used 
in  driving  out  dogs,  may  be  compared 
with  Lap.  huttety  to  bark.  Swiss  huss^ 
haussy  a  dog. 

Outrage.  It  oltraggiOy  Fr.  oultra^y 
outragey  excess,  unreasonableness,  vio- 
lence, from  Lat.  ultray  Fr.  outrey  beyond, 
with  the  termination  age,  Elle  est  belle 
voirementy  mats  il  tCy  a  rUn  doultragey 
she  is  fair  indeed,  but  no  fairer  than  sne 
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should  be.  Je  ne  vous  demande  rien 
doultragey  I  demand  nothing  unreason- 
able.— Cot. 

OvaL — Ovary.  Gr.  ^p5v,  Lat.  ovum^ 
an  ^% ;  whence  oval^  eggshaped ;  ovary ^ 
the  eggbearing  organ. 

Ovation.  Lat.  ovarCy  avaium;  said  to 
be  from  oveSy  the  sheep  sacrificed  in  the 
ovation  or  lesser  triumph. 

OvexL  G.  ofetiy  Goth,  auhns^  OSw. 
ogriy  omfty  ON.  ofn^  Gr.  /iry<5c,  oven ; 
Sanscr.  agni^  Lith.  ugnis^  Lat.  igniSy  fire. 

Over.  AS.  ufariy  above,  upwards,  from 
above,  up  ;  ufe-weardy  u/an-weardy  up- 
wards; u/eray  higher,  farther;  ufetnesty 
highest ;  upmost.  G.  aufy  on,  upon,  up  ; 
obeuy  above,  on  high  ;  dbery  upper,  over ; 
iibery  over;  Gr.  vrehy  under;  wirlji,  over; 
Lat  suby  under  ;  supery  over. 

Overt. — Overture.  Fr.  ouvrivy  Prov. 
obriry  ubriry  OFr.  aavriry  a-uvriry  adub- 
riry  Castrais  durbiy  dourbiy  Wall  droviy 
to  open,  from  Lat.  deoperirty  to  uncover. 
— Diez. 

Owche. — Nouche.     Ouche  (a  jewel), 

bague.  —  Palsgr.    The  original  form  is 

that  with  an  initial  n. 

Whao  thou  hast  taken  any  thynge. 

Of  lovis  gifte,  or  nouclu  or  pin. — Gower  in  Hal. 

OHG.  nuscay  nuscjay  nuskily  MHG.  nusch^y 
niischely  Mid.Lat.  nuscay  a  buckle,  clasp, 

brooch. 

To  Owe.— Ought. — Own.  Qo^.aigany 
aihatiy  to  possess,  to  have ;  aihtSy  posses- 
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sions ;  AS.  {flgat^^  pres.  Ahy  dgoKy  prtdkit; 
ON.  ^gay  Sy  iigUMy  dtUy  to  posscss ;  G. 
Hgeny  AS.  AgeUy  Sc.  awiny  what  is  pos- 
sessed by  one,  own.  To  own  a  thing  is 
to  claim  it  as  possessed  by  oneself.  To 
owe  money  is  an  elliptical  expression  for 
having  it  to  pay  to  another,  possessing  it 
for  another,  on.  Eg  d  histinny  that  is 
my  horse  ;  eg  d  Idnga  Uidy  I  have  a  long 
way  to  perform  \  eg  d  at  gialldoy  I  have 
to  pay,  1  owe  ;  Gudd  hiydfU  at  tkiry  you 
owe  obedience  fo  God,  God  possesses,  is 
rightfully  entitled  to,  obedience  at  your 
hands.  In  the  same  way  we  say,  I  have 
to  pay  you  money,  I  have  to  go  to  Lon- 
don,  Je  dois  aller  ^  Londres.  '  The  plow- 
man sayde,  Gyve  me  my  moneye.  The 
preeste  sayde,  I  owe  none  to  thee  to  paye : ' 
1.  e.  I  have  none  to  pay  thee,  or  I  owe 
thee  none. — From  Wynkyn  de  Worde  in 
Reliquiae  Ant  p.  46.  A  Yorkshiremen 
says,  Who  owes  this  ?  who  is  the  possess- 
or of  this,  to  whom  does  it  belong? 

OwL  ON.  uglay  Da.  ugley  as.  eewky 
OHG.  iuwilay  MHG.  iuUy  G.  eule.  Doubt- 
less from  its  cnr.  G.  uhuy  the  screech  owL 
Lat.  ululay  owl ;  ululoy  to  howl. 

Ox.  A  name  extending  to  the  Finnic 
branch  of  languages ;  Lap.  wuoksdy 
Syrianian  ifSy  Votiak  oj  (Fr.  y),  Ostiak 
ugesy  Turk,  o^s. 

Oyster.  OFr.  oistrey  Lat.  ostreay  Gr. 
6orpiopf  ON.  osfray  AS.  ostre. 


Pace.    Fr.  paSy  It.  passOy  Lat  passus. 

Pacify.  Lat.  pacificarej  paxy  paciSy 
peace. 

Pack.  —  Packet.  G.,  Du.  packy  a 
bundle.  Fr.  paquety  a  small  bundle. 
A  pack  of  cards,  and  figuratively,  a  pack 
of  hounds;  G.  diebenpacky  a  gang  of 
thieves  ;  das  packy  lumpenpacky  the  dregs 
of  the  people,  a  pack  of  roguesi — Kiittn. 
A  naughty  pack  was  formerly  used  as  a 
term  of  abuse  for  a  loose  woman,  as  a 
person  is  now  sometimes  called  'a  bad 
lot' 

To  packy  to  make  into  a  bundle ;  G. 
sick  packeny  Sw.  packa  sig  borty  to  be 
gone,  be  packing,  pack  away.  A  jury  is 
packed  when  it  is  selected  and  put  to- 
gether for  a  particular  purpose,  and  so  in 
G.  die  karten  packeny  to  pack  cards  in  a 
fraudulent  manner,  so  that  one  may 
know  how  they  lie. 


The  original  meaning  is  sliown  in  Es- 
thon.  pakimay  Fin.  pakkatay  to  stuff,  to 
cram;  fakko,  compulsion,  force,  neces- 
sity, pain  ;  \jaX. pangerCy pactuntyto  drive 
in,  to  fasten;  Gr.  w^yyvw  (root  way),  to 
stick  or  fix  in  as  a  nail,  to  fasten  together* 
put  together,  to  make  solid,  stiff,  or  hard ; 
wifvoc,  firm,  solid. 

Pact.  Lat  paciscoVy  pactus  sum,  to 
agree  upon,  to  engage  for,  from  pango, 
pactuniy  to  drive  in,  fix,  make  firm ;  pan- 
gere  inducias,  societatem,  pacem.  See 
Pack. 

*  Pad.  I.  In  the  most  general  sense, 
a  separate  mass,  a  pack,  bundle,  bunch. 
A  pad  of  yam,  a  certain  quantity  of  skeins 
made  up  in  a  bundle  ;  a  pad  of  wool,  a 
small  pack  such  as  clothiers  carry  to  a 
spinning  house. — Devon.  Gl.  in  HaJ. 

He  was  kept  in  the  bonds,  bayin;  under  hin 
but  only  a  pad  [bundle]  of  straw. — ^Fox,  Martyrs* 


PADDLE 

Glad  here  to  kennel  in  a  pad  of  straw. — Drayton . 

A  pad  is  then  a  bunch  of  some  sort  of 
stuffing  confined  in  a  case,  a  small  cushion, 
quilted  saddle  or  the  like. 

The  word  is  probably  an  equivalent  of 
Bav.  batzen,  botzen^  a  lump  of  soft  mate- 
rial, and  is  connected  with  the  notion  of 
paddling  in  something  soft  and  wet  in  the 
same  way  that  dab^  a  lump  of  something 
soft,  is  connected  with  dabble,  G.  patsch  / 
(Sanders),  Swab,  batsch  /  interjection  ex- 
pressing the  sound  of  a  sudden  fall  or 
blow  ;  batschen,  to  paddle  in  water,  tramp 
in  soft  mud.  Swiss  bdtschen^  to  fall  to- 
gether, to  clot.  Die  matrazze  bdtscht  sick, 
the  matrass  becomes  lumpy.  Comp.  the 
proverbial  expression  a  pad  in  the  straw ^ 
something  wrong,  a  screw  loose.  *  Here 
lyes  indede  the  padde  within  the  straw.' — 
HaL  Swiss  ^'/r^A,  a  lump,  clump ;  batsch 
haoTy  a  bunch  of  clotted  hair  ;  batsch,  a 
pad  of  clouts  sewed  one  upon  the  other  ; 
bdtschetf  what  lies  one  upon  the  other,  be- 
comes a  lump,  is  padded  out.  G.  patz 
lehm,  a  lump  of  clay  to  stop  a  hole  in  a 
furnace. 

The  same  train  of  thought  gives  rise  to 
the  parallel  series,  G.  watsch  /  represent- 
mg  the  sound  made  by  a  blow  witn  some- 
thing soft,  a  fall  in  the  mud,  &c. ;  E.  wad, 
a  lump  or  piece  of  something  soft ;  wad- 
dittfr^  paddmg  or  stuffing  out. 

In  the  sense  of  a  cushion  there  is  a  re- 
markable coincidence  with  Fin.  padja,  a 
pad  of  hay  to  prevent  galling  by  the 
saddle  or  horse  collar,  a  mattress ;  Esthon. 
paddi,  a  pillow,  cushion. 

2.  Padj  a  path  ;  to  pad,  to  pace,  go  on 
foot. — Hal.  Pad,  in  cant,  the  highway  ; 
padder,  footpad,  one  who  robs  on  foot. 
Pad  (in  sporting  language),  the  foot  of  a 
hare  or  fox.  P1.D.  pad,  the  sole  of  the 
foot ;  pctd'Weg,  G.  pfad.  Fin.  padet,patet, 
a  foot-path  ;  Pl.D.  pediden,  to  tread ;  pad- 
jen,  to  trip.  Door  dik  un  dunn  pctdjen, 
to  tramp  through  thick  and  thin.  Gr. 
variw, to  tread ;  iraroc, a  path;  S^.patear, 
to  kick,  to  stamp  ;  pata,  foot  and  leg  of 
beasts  ;  Fr.  fatte,  paw.    See  To  Paddle. 

To  Paddle.  To  move  in  the  water 
with  the  hands  or  feet— B.  Fr.  patouiller, 
to  paddle  or  dabble  in  with  the  feet,  to 
stir  up  and  down  and  trouble.  —  Cot. 
Utnct padd/e,  an  implement  for  paddling, 
an  oar  with  a  broad  flat  blade,  as  Fr. 
gasche,  an  oar  or  skull,  from  gascher,  to 
splash.  The  idea  of  splashing  or  pad- 
dling in  the  wet  frequently  occurs  in  the 
special  form  of  tramping  through  the  mud, 
explaining  the  root  pad  or  pat  in  the 
formation    of    words   signifymg   tramp, 
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tread,  the  way  trodden,  or  the  foot  as  the 
implement  of  tramping.  G.  patsch  !  like 
klatsch  !  quatsch  I  watsch  I  represents  the 
sound  made  by  a  blow  with  something 
soft  and  flat.  Patsch  /  da  lag  es.  Patsch  / 
da  hatte  er  eins  auf  $  maul.  Bav.  patsch- 
en,  to  tramp  ;  patschen,  the  foot  or  shoe  ; 
lackenpatscher,  a  step  i'  the  gutter.  Pl.D. 
patsch,  mud  ;  patsch,  patsch-hand,  the 
hand  in  speaking  to  a  child,  from  the 
sound  of  a  pat  with  the  soft  flat  hand  of  a 
child.  Bav.  pfotschen  (contemptuously), 
paw,  hand  ;  G.  pfote,  Fr.  patte,  paw  ;  Gr. 
flfo^',  Lat.  ped,  foot. 

In  the  same  way  with  an  initial  plm- 
stead  of/,  P1.D.  pladern,  to  paddle  ;  e: 
plod,  to  move  with  heavy  footfall ;  Swab. 
pfatschen,  pjlatschen,  pfatscheln,  pflat- 
scheln,  to  paddle ;  pJlaute,pflautsch^pflotey 
a  coarse,  thick  hand. 

*  Paddock,  i.  om.padda,  'Dw.padde^ 
a  toad. 

Probably  from  the  notion  of  paddling 
in  water.  G,  patschen,  to  splash,  paddle  ; 
wasser-patsch,  a  frog.  Dreck-patz  (dirt 
paddleg,  a  name  given  in  the  story  to  the 
frog  king. 

2.  A  small  enclosed  piece  of  pasture 
near  home.  Commonly  regarded  as  a 
corruption  of  as.  pearroc,  a  park  or  en- 
closure, but  this  would  be  contrary  to  the 
usual  course,  as  dd  vaaxh  readily  changes 
to  rr  than  the  converse.  Swab,  pfatty  an 
enclosure. 

It  may  signify  merely  a  small  patch  or 
piece  of  land.    See  Pad. 

*  Padlock.  A  hanging  lock ;  from 
pad,  in  the  sense  of  a  lump  or  detached 
mass,  as  distinguished  from  the  common 
lock  let  into  the  substance  of  the  mem- 
ber which  it  fastens. 

Pagan.  Lat.  paganusj  paguSy  a  coun< 
try  village. 

Page.  I.  It.  paggio,  Fr.  page,  pro- 
perly a  boy,  then  a  serving  boy,  attendant. 
Chaucer,  speaking  of  an  infant,  says, 

In  cradle  it  lay  and  was  a  proper  fage. 

Gr.  iraiCf  irat^oc,  child ;  Gael  paisde,  a 
young  boy  or  girl;  Manx  paitchey,  a 
child. 

2.  Page  of  a  book,  from  Lat.  pagina,  a 
sheet  of  paper,  as  Fr.  lame,  from  lamina,  a 
blade,_/&w/«^,  itom/asmina.  See  Pageant. 

Pageant.  A  triumphal  chariot  or 
arch)  or  other  pompous  device,  usually 
carried  about  in  public  shows.  —  B« 
Pagent,  pagina. — Pr.  Pm.  The  authori- 
ties cited  by  Way  in  the  notes  on  this 
passage  show  that  the  original  meaning 
of  the  word  was  a  scaffold  for  the  pur** 
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pose  of  scenic  exhibition,  ec^uivalent  to 
Lat.  and  It.  pegnuiy  which  is  explained 
by  Florio,  a  frame,  a  fabric,  a  machine, 
or  pageanty  to  move,  to  rise,  or  to  go 
itself  with  wheels,  with  vices,  or  with 
other  help.  In  a  contemporary  account 
of  the  performances,  cited  in  '  Sharp's 
Coventry  Mysteries,'  certain  pageants  are 
spoken  of,  '  which  pagiants  were  a  high 
scafold  with  two  rowmes,  a  higher  and  a 
lower,  on  four  wheeles.'  The  compiler  of 
the  Liber  Albus,  describing  the  ceremo- 
nial at  the  entry  of  Henry  VI.  into  Lon- 
don, A.D.  1432,  uses  pagina  and  machina 
as  synonymous.  He  tells  us  that  at  the 
entry  of  the  bridge,  '  parabatur  machina 
satis  pulcra  in  cujus  medio  gigas  mirae 
magnitudinis. — £x  utroque  latere  ipsius 
gigantis  in  eddem  pagind  erigebantur 
duo  animalia  vocata  antelops.'— Munim. 
Gildh.  III.  459.  The  name  was  after- 
wards transferred  to  the  subject  of  exhi- 
bition, whether  a  mere  image  or  a  dra- 
matic performance.  In  the  Chester 
Mysteries  each  drama  is  introduced  in  the 
form, '  Incipit  pagina  prima  de  celi,  an- 
gelorum,  &c.,  creacione.'  The  word  was 
sometimes  written /<zg7«,  or  pagen^  truer 
than  the  modem  form  to  the  Lat.  pagina^ 
from  whence  it  is  derived.  Nor  is  there 
reason  to  doubt  that  pagina  itself  is  an 
equivalent  of  compago^  -mis,  or  compages^ 
from  the  v^x\ipango^  to  fasten,  signifying 
a  framework  of  materials  fastened  to- 
gether, just  as  the  equivalent  pegma  is 
Or.  vrjyfui,  a  construction,  from  ntiywfu, 
to  fasten,  'kfialav  ir^^aOai,  to  build  a 
waggon.  Lat.  pagino,  compagino,  to 
construct.  '  Solidoque  nsLvempaginaiam 
robore.' — Paulin  in  Face.  Pagina^  a 
sheet  of  paper,  is  supposed  to  be  so  called 
from  the  skins  of  papyrus  competed  to- 
gether of  which  it  is  composed. 

Paged.  An  image  worshipped  by  the 
Indians  and  Chinese,  or  the  temple  be- 
longing to  such  an  idol. — B.  From  Ptg. 
pagao,  a  pagan,  and  thence  pagode,  an 
assembly  of  idolaters,  temple  of  the  In- 
dianSj  porcelain  image. 

Pail.  It.  padeliay  Venet  pdela^  a  pan  ; 
Sp.  paila,  a  bason,  a  pan  ;  Lat.  patera^  a 
bowl ;  patella^  a  dish,  a  plate;  Fin,  padda, 
'Bret.'pody  E,pot. 

*  ]Pain.  Fr.  peine,  pain,  penalty,  pun- 
ishment, also  pains,  labour,  endeavour, 
also  pain,  trouble,  anguish. — Cot.  Du. 
pijney  G.  pein,  pain,  trouble,  punishment ; 
kopfpein,  seahnpeinyhesLd-Siche,  tooth-ache, 
w.  poeny  Bret,  poan^  pain,  punishment, 
pains  ;  Gael  ptan^  pain,  pang,  torment ; 
O^.pina^  to  torment,  to  punish. 


PALE 

All  from  Lat  fmmoj  retribotion,  jranisb- 
ment,  a  word  which  from  the  pramineaoe 
of  the  idea  in  religious  teaching  would 
readily  be  carried  into  all  European  Ian 
guages.    See  Punish. 

Paiziim.  A  heathen,  properly  heathen 
ism.    Fr.  paien^  a  pagan ;  paienmswu, 
Paienisme^  paieninUy  paganismus,  hea- 
thendom, heathenland. 

Paint.  XjdX^pingerey^ctum^Yx.pein' 
dre^peint,  to  paint 

Pair.— Par.  Lat.  par^  alike,  even. 
Fr.  pair. 

Palace.    Lat  palatium. 

Paladin.  It  paladino^  paloHno^  be- 
longing to  an  emperor's  court  or  chief 
palace,  a  count  palatine ;  also  2l  paladin^ 
a  knight,  or  famous  man-at-anns  of  an 
emperor's  palace. — FL  The  knights  of 
the  round  table  were  the  paladins  of 
Arthur  or  of  Charlemagne,  from  whose 
exploits  the  heroic  character  implied  in 
the  name  is  derived. 

PalaBo-.  Palin-.  Palim-.  Pala^(in 
Geol.),  Gr.  iraXaioc,  ancient ;  waXm,  long 
ago,  of  old.  Pa/in-,  Palim~y  Gr.  irdAir, 
back,  again.  PcUimpsest^  a  MS.  written 
on  a  former  MS.  rubbed  out.  Gr.  ir«Xi^- 
4^roc,  from  ^a/w,  ^^,  to  rub  off. 

It  is  curious  that  a  plausible  explana- 
tion of  both  iroAty  and  iraXac  may  be 
found  in  the  Finnish  languages  ;  of  the 
first  in  Fin.  palaan^  pallata  (to  be  com- 
pared with  Gr.  toXIm,  to  turn),  to  roll,  to 
return  ;  palatusy  return.  From  the  same 
root  seems  to  spring  Lap.  pale^  a  turn, 
time  ;  tann  palen,  at  that  time ;  taipald 
(plur.),  in  those  times,  formerly.  In  Lat 
dim  (from  olle  for  ille^  in  those  times), 
the  word  signifying  times  is  understood, 
while  in  Gr.  iraX«  there  would  be  an 
ellipse  of  the  demonstrative. 

^Palanquin.  Ptg.  palanguim,  a  chair 
or  couch  carried  between  poles  on  men's 
shoulders,  from  Sp.  palanca^  a  lever,  a 
cowl-staff,  or  pole  on  which  a  weight  is 
supported  between  two  men. 

Palate.    Lat  palatum. 

Palaver.  MiaLat  parabola^  Sp  pa- 
labra^  Ptg.  paiavra^  word,  discourse. 
The  word  seems  to  have  come  to  us  from 
the  intercourse  with  the  negroes  of  the 
African  coast,  where  Portuguese  was  the 
European  language  principally  known. 
To  hold  a  palaver  was  there  used  for  a 
conference,  and  thence  the  word  was  in- 
troduced as  a  slang  term.    See  Parley. 

Pale.  —  Paling.  —  Paliaaade.  Lat 
paiuSy  It  palOy  a  pole  or  stake ;  Sp  pal^i 
a  stick  ;  G.  pfahl^  a  pile,  pole,  stake ;  Fr. 
palisy  a  pale  or  thick  lath,  a  stake,  pole, 
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PALETTE 

ilc. — CoL  w.  pa/iff  a  thin  partition  of 
oards,  wattle,  lath. 

In  a  secondary  sense  ^ale  signifies  an 
enclosure,  a  place  paled  m. 

Pale,  2.~Pallicl.  Lat./<r//?^,tobcpale. 

Palette.  The  flat  plate  on  which  a 
painter  rubs  his  colours,  w./k^/,  a  spade ; 
Bret  /W,  a  spade,  quoit,  float  of  a  mill ; 
\tpala,  any  tdnd  of  flat -and  broad  thing 
or  plate,  a  spade,  float  of  a  water-wheel, 
blade  of  an  oar,  shoulder-blade ;  paletta^ 
any  litde  flat  thing  with  a  handle,  a  shovel, 
trowel,  spattle,  slice,  racket  Fr.  paU^  a 
shovel ;  ptUet^  a  quoit ;  palette^  a  sur- 
geon's slice. 

Palfrey.  Fr.  palefroi^  It.  palefreno^ 
Mid.Lat  paraveredus,  parafredus^pala- 
fridusy  an  easy-going  norse  for  riding ; 
veredusy  a  post-horse.  The  term  is  ex- 
plained by  Due.  an  extra  post-horse,  a 
horse  used  in  the  military  and  by-roads 
as  veredus  on  the  main  roads,  but  it  is 
probable  that  this  distinction  was  not 
observed.  *  De  querela  Hildebrandi  co- 
mitis  quod  pagenses  e)}xs  paravreda  dare 
recusant '—Capit.  Car.  Mag.  The  first 
half  of  the  word  is  supposed  to  be  the  Gr. 
vapa,  by,  a  by-horse ;  but  it  is  not  easy 
to  understand  how  such  a  compound 
could  arise.  From  parafredus  were 
formed  G.  p/erd,  Du.  paard,  a  horse. 

Pall.  A  cloth  that  covers  a  coffin  at 
a  funeral,  a  cloak.  Lat  pallium  was 
especially  applied  to  the  cloak  sent  by 
the  Pope  for  the  inauguration  of  a  bishop. 
W.  pall,  a  mantle,  a  pavilion  ;  Bret  pall" 
fly  a  coverture ;  pallen-'W^Uy  bed-cover, 
coverlet ;  pallenvar£^hy  horse-cloth,  hous- 
ings ;  Gael,  peally  a  skin  or  hide,  cover- 
ing, veil. 

To  Pall.  To  grow  flat  as  liquors  do, 
to  make  dull,  to  take  off  the  appetite.— B. 
To  pally  to  rot. — Squire  of  Low  Degree. 
w.  pallUy  to  fail ;  pally  loss  of  energy, 
miss,  feiilure.  To  appall  is  to  cause  to 
pall,  to  stupefy  witn  horror  or  similar 
emotion. 

•  Pallet.  Palyety  lytyUe  bed,  lectica. 
— Pr.  Pnj. 

And  on  2ipailUt  all  that  ;lad  night 
By  Troilus  he  lay. — Chaucer. 

Langued.  paliety  a  straw  or  rush  mat 
Prov.  paillola,  a  couch.  It.  pagliaccio^ 
a  paUet  or  straw  bed.— Fl.  From  Lat. 
P<iltay  chaff ;  It  paglia^  Fr.  pailUy  straw, 
chaff. 

Palletoque.->Palleoote.  A  cassock 
or  short  coat  with  sleeves.— B.  Fr.  pal- 
Ittoc,  a  garment  like  a  short  cloak  with 
sleeves.— Cot  Bret  paltSky  a  cloak  of 
coarse  cloth  worn  by  peasants  at  their 
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work.  Gael  pgally  a  skin  or  hide,  a 
bunch  of  matted  hair,  a  mat,  coverlet ; 
Peallaidy  a  sheepskin ;  peallachy  shaggy, 
matted  ;  pealtagy  a  patched  cloak. 

To  Palliate.  Lat  palliarcy  to  cloke. 
See  Pall. 

Palm.  I.  Gr.  iraXa^if,  Lat  palma^  W. 
Pal/y  AS.folmy  onG.folmay  the  flat  of  the 
hand ;  IjaX.  ^alparey  o^.fdlmay  to  grope, 
feel  for  with  the  hands  ;  w.  palfaluy  to 
grope,  creep  on  the  hands  and  feet. 

2.  Lat  palma^  the  palm,  a  tree  with 
broad  spreading  leaves  like  the  palm  of 
one's  hand.  Hence  palmery  a  pilgrim, 
carrying  a  palm-branch  in  sign  of  having 
been  to  the  Holy  Land. 

3.  The  yellow  catkin  of  the  willow,  the 
branches  of  which,  on  account  of  the 
name,  are  carried  on  Easter  Sunday  to 
represent  the  palm-branches  of  Judea. 
VLD,  palffu,  bud,  catkin  of  willow,  hazel, 
alder,  &c.  The  buds  or  eyes  of  the  vine 
are  also  called  palmen  in  Germany, 
whence  may  be  explained  E.  palmer^ 
worm^  a  grub  or  worm  destroying  the 
buds  of  plants. 

The  name  seems  to  have  been  given  to 
a  catkin,  from  the  woolly  or  feathery  tex- 
ture. Palm  of  wull  or  loke. — Pr.  Pm, 
Tin.palmUy  catkin  of  willow  ;  palmikko^ 
lock  of  hair ;  palmifcoita,  to  plait  hair  or 
wicker. 

Palpable.  Lat.  paipor,  to  stroke 
gently,  to  feel  with  the  hand. 

Paijpitate.  Lat.  paipito,  to  pant  or 
beat 

Palsy.  A  loss  of  the  bodily  powers, 
corrupted  from  Fr.  paralysie,  Lat  para- 
lysis. 

There  our  Lord  heled  a  man  of  the  palasyt. 
Sir  John  Mandeville,  p.  107. 

See  Paralyse. 

To  Palter.— Paltry.  To  palter  is 
properly  to  babble,  chatter,  then  to  trifle. 
Paltry y  trifling. 

One  whyle  his  tonge  it  ran  and  faltered  of  a  cat, 
Another  whyle  he  stammered  styll  upon  a  rat. 

Gammer  Gurton,  ii.  3. 

In  like  manner  we  find  babbling  for  tri- 
fling. 

K.  John.  Why  dost  thou  call  them  hablyng 
matters,  tell  me?  Stdition.  For  they  are  not 
worth  the  shaking  of  a  pear-tree.— King  Jobann. 
Cam.  Misc. 

Sp.  ckisme^  tattle,  tale,  thence  lumber  of 
little  value. 

Depreciatory  terms  for  the  exercise  of 
the  voice  are  commonly  taken  from  the 
continuous  sound  of  water  or  the  like. 
Pl.D.  pladderUy  to  paddle,  dabble ;  Du. 
pladereuy  G.  plaudem^  to  tattle,  or  talk  in 
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excess  ;  N.  putra^  to  simmer^  bubble, 
whisper,  mutter;  PLD.  paotem  (pron. 
pawtem),  to  patter,  repeat  in  a  monoton- 
ous manner.  From  tne  broad  sound  of 
the  a  in  this  pronunciation  is  introduced 
the  /  of  palter,  in  the  same  way  as  was 
formerly  seen  in  the  case  oi  falter,  halt. 
Patter  SLud  palter  are  related  together,  as 
£.  chatter  and  It  cialtrare,  to  prattle, 
chat 

From  the  notion  of  what  is  trifling, 
worthless,  seems  to  be  developed  N.  pal- 
tra,  rags, 

Pam.  The  knave  of  Qubs.  Pol. 
Pamfil,  the  knave  of  any  suit  The 
Swedes  call  the  knave  of  Spades  dkta 
Pampen,  the  true  Pam ;  the  (cnave  of 
Clubs  the  false  Pam.  Bav.  Pampfili,  the 
queen  of  Spades  (der  Eichel-Ober) ; 
pampfiliy  Sp.  panfilo,  a  greedy,  lazy  per- 
son.   See  Pamper. 

To  Pamper.    To  feed  high,  to  indulge. 

-^B.     Bav.  patnpfen,  to  stuff ;  sich  voll 

pampfen,  to  stuff  oneself  full,  especially  of 

puddings  ;  pampfy  thick  gruel.     Pampf 

is  a  nasalised  form  of  the  nursery  pap, 

food.      Tyrol,  papfele,    milk    porridge ; 

pappelen,  to  feed  with  dainties,  to  pamper. 

Thus  the  devil  fareth  with  men  and  wommen. 
First  he  stirith  hem  to  p^ippe  and  pampe  her 
fleisch  desyrynee  delioous  metis  and  drynkis. — 
OE.  prayers  m  Reliq.  Ant.  i.  41. 

On  the  other  hand  FL  has  fambh'e 
(quasi  pane  e  b^re),  bread  and  drink,  also 
a  nuncnions  of  an  afternoon ;  pamberdto, 
pampered,  full-fed. 

Pamphlet.  From  Sp.  papelete,  a 
written  slip  of  paper,  a  written  newsletter, 
by  the  insertion  of  the  nasal,  as  in  Du. 
pampier,  paper.  Sp.  papelon,  a  large 
piece  of  paper,  a  pamphlet. 

Gloster  offers  to  put  up  a  bill :  Win- 
chester snatches  it,  tears  it. 

Winch.    Com'st  thou  with  deep  premeditated 

lines, 
With  written /amM/If/f  studiously  devised? 

H.VI. 

Pan-.  Gr.  irav,  everything.  As  in 
Panegyric  (irav^yvpic,  a  general  assem- 
bly), Panorama  (opdw,  to  see,  5f>a|ia,  a 
sight  seen). 

PazL  o^.panna,  T^Vi,  panne,  G.  p/an- 
ne,  hoh.  pdnew,  Lith.  pana.  From  Lat. 
pattnaf 

Pander.  From  Pandarus,  the  uncle 
of  Troilus,  who  performs  the  part  of  a 
pander  in  the  story  of  Troilus  and  Cres- 
stda,  popular  in  the  middle  ages. 

Pane.  i.  The  derivation  from  Lat. 
pagina,  a  leaf,  page,  any  flat  expanse,  as 
a  sheet  of  marble,  or  piece  of  land,  seems 
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supported  by  the  form  paine,  a  piece  of 
wjM. — Roquef.  Valvarum  pagina,  the 
panels  of  doors. — Pallad.  Pane  or  part 
of  a  thing,  pagina.  Panntl,  pagella, 
panellus. — Pr.  Pm.  The  preponderating 
evidence  however  is  in  fovour  of  the  de- 
rivation from  \j^\^pannus,  cloth,  through 
¥T,pan,  a  pane,  piece  or  pannel  of  a  wall, 
of  wainscot,  of  a  glass  window,  &c,  the 
skirt  of  a  gown,  the  pane  of  a  hose  or 
cloak. — Cot  The  pane  of  a  hose  was  a 
sheet  of  different  colour  or*  material  let 
into  the  garment. 

Than  the  knyght  shewed  me  a  pane  of  the 
wall,  and  said.  Sir,  see  you  yonder  parte  of  the 
wall  which  is  newer  than  all  the  reoinant.— Ber- 
ners,  Froissart  in  R. 

Cat.  pany,  a  piece  of  wall,  pannel  of 
wainscot,  lap  of  a  shirt ;  —  de  oro,  gold 
leaf.  Panyo,  cloth.  Prov.  pan,  rag, 
clout,  lap,  piece  ;  Ptg.  pdno,  pdnno,  piece 
of  cloth ;  —  de  muro,  piece  of  wail ;  — 
de  chamini,  mantel-piece  of  a  chimney. 

Pang.  AS.  pyngan,  Lat.  pungtre,  to 
prick.  Poignant  or  pricking  grief  is  that 
which  gives  a  ^yexepang,  ¥t.  poind,  a 
stitch,  or  sharp  pain  in  the  side. 

Panic.  Gr.  wavtg^,  from  UAv,  the 
deity  to  whose  influence  panic  fear  was 
attributed. 

Panicle.  Lat.  panicula,  the  woof 
round  the  quill,  in  tne  shuttle,  the  down 
upon  reeds. 

Pannage.  The  feeding  of  swine  upon 
mast  in  the  woods,  or  the  duty  accruing 
from  it.  Mid.Lat./Ar//i0,  pastionaticum^ 
pasnaticum,  pasnagium,  pannagiuM, 
from  Lat  pascere,  pastum,  to  feed.  *  In 
omnibus  etiam  suis  nemoribus  ipsorum 
porcis  recursum,  et  omnimodos  fhictus 
ad  eorum  pabulum,  absque  eo  pretio  quod 
vulgo  pasnaticum  dicitur.' — a.d.  1130  in 
Due.  '  Plains  pennaiges  de  chevauz,  de 
jumens,  poutrains,  vacnes,  veaux  et  pour- 
ceaux  alians  k  la  dite  forest  de  Cressl'— 
A.  D.  1478. 

Fr.  pasnage,  pawnage,  mastage,  the 
money  received  by  the  lord  of  a  forest 
for  the  feeding  of  swine  with  the  mast,  or 
of  cattle  with  the  herbage  thereof. — Cot 

PanneL  Fr.  paneau  or  panneau  (from 
pannel),  like  Prov.  pannet  (petit  pan— 
Rayn.),  is  a  dim.  of  pan,  pane.  The  Fr. 
term  like  the  E.  is  applied  to  the  flat 
pieces  of  board  enclosed  in  the  fraipe- 
work  of  a  door,  &c.,  the  rug  or  thick 
cloth  put  tmder  the  load  of  a  pack-horse. 
Du.  panned,  rug-decksel,  dorsuale,  et 
sella  aurigae.— KiL  The  pannel  of  a  jury 
is  the  slip  of  parchment  on  which  the 
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names  of  the  jurors  are  written.     See 
Pane. 

Pannier.  Fr.  panier,  a  basket,  pro- 
perly, as  Milan,  pandra^  a  bread-basket, 
nom  Lat.  pants,  bread.  It  pandra, 
pandrisy  any  place  to  keep  bread  in,  a 
pantry,  a  bread-basket 

To  Panae.  Fr.  penser,  to  think,  ex- 
amine, consider  of,  also,  as  panser^  to  tend, 
look  unto,  have  a  care  of,  also  to  dress, 
physic,  apply  medicines  unto. — Cot  Pan- 
ser  un  cheval,  to  dress  a  horse. 

Pansy.  The  flower  heartsease,  in  Fr. 
called  pens/e,  thought. 

To  jPant.  Fr.  panteler,  to .  pant  or 
throb,  to  beat,  also  to  breathe  short  and 
thick,  or  often  together  ;  pantiser^pantoi- 
ser^  to  breathe  often,  to  be  short-winded. 
— Cot  The  quick  beating  of  the  heart  is 
represented  by  the  syllables  pit-a-pat  or 
the  nasalised  ^<yf///4A^-/<m//f4'^,  originally 
imitating  the  sound  of  a  succession  of 
light  blows.  'And  the  rattling  pit-pat 
noise.' — B.  Jonson  in  R.  *  My  heart  went 
pintledy-pantledy* — Skinner.  Then  from 
the  sympathy  between  the  action  of  the 
heart  and  lungs,  to  pant,  to  breathe  quick 
and  hard. 

Pantaloon. —  Pantaloons.  Yx.  pan- 
talon,  a  pair  of  trousers,  seems  a  modem 
word.  It  pantalone  is  the  pantaloon  of 
Italian  comedy,  a  covetous  and  amorous 
old  dotard  who  is  made  the  butt  of  the 
piece.  The  wonl  seems  to  signify  a 
slovenly-dressed  person,  from  Sp.  paHal, 
dout,  skirt  or  tail  of  shirt ;  paHalon,  a 
slovenly  fellow  whose  shirt  hangs  out  of 
his  breeches. — Baretti.  Lat  pannus,  rag, 
cloth. 

Pantomime.  Gr.  «r«yr^fu/ioc ;  one 
who  acts  in  dumbshow  ;  iravnt-,  all,  and 
/uiikofuii^  to  imitate.    See  Mimic. 

Vantry,  —  Pantler.  Fr.-  paneterie, 
place  where  the  bread  is  kept;  whence 
pantler,  the  officer  who  had  charge  of 
that  department,  as  butler,  the  officer  who 
had  charge  of  the  buttery. 

Pap.  —  Papa.  Words  formed  of  the 
simplest  articulations,  ma  and  fa,  are 
used  to  designate  the  objects  in  wnicb  the 
infant  takes  the  earliest  interest,  the 
mother  and  father,  the  mother's  breast, 
tbe  act  of  sucldng  or  taking  food.  Papa 
and  mamma  are  widely  used  in  the  sense 
of  father  and  mother.  Lith.  pdpas,  Lat. 
papilla.  It  poppa,  E.  pap,  the  nipple  or 
breast ;  It.  poppare,  to  suck ;  Pappa,  soft 
lood  prepared  for  infants ;  pappare,  to 
suck,  to  feed  with  pap ;  S^/papar,  to  eat ; 
***gy«  papa,  in  nursery  language,  eating ; 
"^f^nta,  drinking ;  WaUch.  papd,  to  eat ; 
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Russ.  papa,  bread ;  Lat.  mamma,  mam^ 
milla.  Fin.  mamma,  the  breast 

Papacy.— Papist.    See  Pope. 

Paper.  Lat.  papyrus,  Gr.  irarvpoc,  the 
Egyptian  rush  of  which  paper  was  made. 
The  occurrence  of  forms  like  w.  pabyr, 
rushes,  rush  candles,  Walach.  papurh, 
rush,  is  opposed  to  the  conunon  belief 
that  the  name  is  originally  Egyptian. 

Papillary.  Lat  papilla,  dim.  from 
papula,  a  pimple. 

Para-.    Gr.  irapa,  beside,  beyond. 

Parable.— Parabola.  Gr.  irapa^Xi}, 
a  comparison,  illustration,  from  grapa- 
pdWu,  to  set  side  by  side. 

Paraclete.  Gr.  frapdKkiiTOQ,  from  irapa- 
jcoXmi,  to  exhort ;  in  New  Test.  Gr.,  to 
comfort. 

Parada  Great  show,  state ;  the  place 
where  troops  assemble  for  inspection. 
Fr»  fiarer,  to  dress,  adorn,  hang  richly, 
as  with  arras. — Cot.     It  parare,  to  pre- 

Eare,  make  ready,  for  a  priest  to  put  on 
is  vestment  before  he  goes  to  celebrate  ; 
parata,  any  preparation,  trinuning,  set- 
ting forth. — FL 

Paradise.  Gr.  tco^Iiwo^,  from  a  Per- 
sian word  signifying  a  park  or  hunting 
enclosure. 

Paradox.  Gr.  ^^{a,expectation,  opinion, 
irapa^ofoc,  contrary  to  opinion,  strange. 

Parafflne.  A  material  having  little 
affinity  with  other  substances.  Lat  pa- 
rum  affinis,  little  allied. 

Paragon  Fr.  paragon,  a  pattern  or 
touchstone,  whereby  the  goodness  of 
things  is  tried ;  the  perfection  or  flower 
of,  a  paragon  or  peerless  one. — Cot  Sp. 
paragon,  model,  example,  from  the  com- 
pound preposition  para  con,  in  compari- 
son with. — Diez.  P<ira  con  migo,  in  com- 
parison with  me  ;  para  con  el,  according 
to  him. 

To  Paralyse.— Paralytic.  Gr.  \<m,  to 
dissolve,  loosen ;  irapaXvM,  to  loosen  or 
disable  at  the  side,  to  paralyse ;  vapoKvoiQ, 
paralysis,  palsy;  leapakwutq/Q,  one  so  af- 
fected. 

Paramount.  Above  all,  sovereign,  or 
absolute. — B.  Fr.  paramenia  at  the  top, 
up.  '  Car  meus  est  dit  soit  a  toi,  vien  cea 
paramonti  melius  est  enim  ut  dicatur 
tibi,  ascende  hue. — Proverbs  xxv.  7. 

Paramour.  A  love  companion ;  Fr. 
par  amour,  by  way  of  love.  Paramour 
(a  woman),  dame  peramour. — Palsgr. 

Parapet.  1 1.  parapet  to,  a  ward-breast, 
breastplate,  wall  breast  high,  fromparare, 
Fr.  parer,  to  cover,  or  shield  from,  to 
ward  or  defend  a  blow — Fl.^and  It  petto. 
Lax.  pectus,  breast 
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Paraphernalia.  Gr.  ^py^  (^pw),  the 
dowry  brought  by  the  wife,  gain,  booty  ; 
irapdptpva,  Lat  paraphernalia^  goods  be- 
longing to  the  bride  (vapti)  besides  the 
stipulated  portion. 

Parasite.  Gr.  olroc,  wheaten  bread, 
food  ;  irapdirtToc,  beside  the  food,  eating 
at  the  table  of  another,  a  flatterer. 

ParaaoL  It.  parasoU^  a  sun-shade, 
from  parare,  to  ward  off,  and  sole,  the 
sun. 

To  Parboil.  Lang,  perboult,  to  give  a 
slight  boil,  to  part-bou.  Mod.Gr.  pnao- 
/Spo^M,  to  parbod ;  /uvoppix^f  ^^  ^^^  ^^^ 
to  wet  in  part. 

Parcel.  It.  particella^  any  little  parti- 
cle, parcel,  part,  portion. — Fl.  Fr.  par- 
celled a  piece,  little  part. — Cot 

Parcener.    See  Partner. 

To  Parch.  Bav.  pfdrjsen,  to  fry ;  far- 
sen,  to  toast  breaa.  Probably  direct 
from  the  crackling  sound  of  things  frying. 
W ahich,  par/oil  (Fr.y),  to  bum,  to  singe. 

Parchment.  Fr.  parchemin\  G.  per- 
gament,  Lat  pergamena,  from  Pergamus 
in  Asia  Minor,  where  it  was  indented. 

Pardon.  Yx.  pardon,  It  perdono,  the 
exact  equivalent  of  E.  forgive. 

-pare.  -pair.  Lat.  parare,  to  pre- 
pare ;  as  in  Prepare,  Repair,  &c. 

To  Pare.  Fr.  parer,  to  deck,  trim, 
garnish,  order  decently.—  Cot.  Le  mare- 
chal  pare  le  pied  d'un  cheval  avec  un 
boutoir  ;  parer  les  legumes  d'un  potager 
pour  les  mettre  en  vente. — Diet.  Lang. 
Parer,  to  peel  an  apple. — Patois  de  Norm. 
The  radical  meaning  is  to  set  forth,  to 
prepare. 

Parent.     Lat  pareo,  to  beget. 

Parenthesis.  Gr.  Oltnc,  a  setting  (ri0i|- 
fM,  to  put) ;  iraplvO«ric,  something  put  in 
by  the  side  of. 

Parget.  The  plaister  of  a  wall. — B. 
To  parget,  quasi  parietare,  parieies  cce- 
mento  incruslare.'—SldnneT,  Pariette 
for  walles,  blanchissure. — Palsgr.  in  Way. 

If  ye  have  bestowed  but  a  little  sum.  in  the 

f  lazing,  paving,  parUting  of  God's  house. — Bp 
laU  in  R. 

Parish.  Fr.  paroisse,  Lat  parcecia, 
Gr.  irapoucia,  an  ecclesiastical  district  or 
neighbourhood  ;  ir^poicoc,  dwelling  beside 
another,  from  irap<i,  by,  and  oZcoc,  house. 

Park.  Fr.  pare,  an  enclosure,  sheep- 
fold,  fish-pond;  T>zxl, fisk-park,  a  fish- 
pond ;  It.  parco,  AS.  pearroc,  OHG.  Pfer- 
rich,  G.  pferch,  park,  enclosure ;  Bret. 
park,  an  enclosea  field  ;  Lang,  parghe,  a 
fold  for  cattle ;  parga,  parghejha,  to  fold 
cattle  on  the  ground. 

Parley.— Parliament— Parole.      It 
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pariare,  Yx.parler,  to  speak.  Commonly 
derived  from  Lat.  parabola,  a  comparison, 
likeness,  allegory,  passing  into  paraula, 
Parola,  a  woid,  vih&iiQQ  parolare,  pariare, 
to  speak.  Mid.Lat.  parabolare  was  con- 
stantly used  in  this  sense.  '  Nostri  seni- 
orts  parabolaverunt  simul  et  considerave- 
runt' — Cap.  Car.  Calv.  *  Csepit  cum  bis 
terque  appellare ;  sed  ille  nihil  homini 
valuit  parabolare,  sed  digito  gulam  ei 
monstrabat.' — Due. 

It  is  however  hard  to  understand  how 
the  word  for  speaking  could  have  had  so 
forced  an  origin,  and  perhaps  it  may  be 
explained  in  closer  analogy  with  other 
words  of  like  signification.  We  have 
often  had  occasion  to  remark  the  fre- 
quency with  which  the  sound  of  water, 
and  of  babbling,  or  much  talking,  are  re- 
presented by  the  same  or  similar  fonns. 
Now  brabble  and  brawl  are  used  as  well 
to  signify  the  noise  of  broken  water  as  of 
chiding  and  loud  or  noisy  talking.  Shake- 
speare makes  Sir  Hugh  Evans  use phb- 
bles  and  prabbles  in  the  sense  of  idle 
chatter.  The  insertion  of  a  vowel  be- 
tween the  mute  and  liquid  would  give  w. 
Parabl,  speech,  utterance,  discourse ; 
parablan,  to  talk  continually,  to  chatter ; 
parablus,  eloquent,  fluent  If  these 
spring  from  a  native  Gallic  root  it  might 
naturally  have  been  retained  in  the  speech 
of  the  Romanised  Gauls,  and  adopted  in 
written  Latin  under  the  form  of  parabo- 
lare. On  the  other  hand,  the  sense  of 
speaking  is  one  where  it  is  very  unlikely 
that  the  British  language  should  have 
borrowed  from  the  Latin,  and  it  is  hardly 
possible  that  parabolare  could  have  been 
generally  used  in  the  sense  of  speaking  at 
a  period  sufficiently  early  to  give  rise  to 
the  w.  word,  without  leaving  evidence  of 
such  a  use  in  classical  Latin. 

A  similar  explanation  may  be  given  of 
Sp.  palabra,  Ptg.  pedavra  (the  origin  of 
our  vulgar  palavei),  word,  from  G.  piap- 
pern,  to  babble,  tattle  ;  Sc.  blabber,  bleb^ 
ber,  to  babble,  speak  indistinctly. 

Parlour.  Fr.  partoir,  the  room  in  a 
nunnery  where  the  nuns  were  allowed  to 
speak  to  visitors  through  a  grating. 

Parody.  Gr.  ^if ,  a  song ;  wapfiM 
(waffd,  beside),  a  song  diverted  to  another 
subject,  a  burlesque,  parody. 

Paroxysm.  Gr.  ^vc,  sharp ;  ^vw,  to 
sharpen ;  irapo(vvM,  to  prick  on,  stir  up, 
exasperate,  to  grow  violent ;  wofelw/iot, 
exasperation,  the  violent  fit  of  a  disease. 

Parricide.  Lat.  parricida,  ioxpairi" 
cida,  the  slayer  {fado,  to  strike)  of^  one's 
father. 
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Parrot. — Parakeet.  Yx.perroquet  is 
derived  by  Menaee  from  Perrot,  the  dim. 
of  Pierre^  Peter,  from  the  habit  of  giving 
men's  names  to  animab  with  which  we 
are  specially  familiar,  as  Magpie  (for 
Maigery-pie,  Fr.  Margot),  Jackdaw,  Jack- 
ass, Robm-redbreast,  Cuddy  (for  Cuth- 
bert)  for  the  donkey  and  hedgesparrow. 
When  parrot  passed  into  E.  it  was  not 
recognised  as  a  proper  name,  and  was 
again  humanised  by  the  addition  of  the 
^niliar  Poll ;  PoU-parrot. 

Probably  Menage  was  wrong  in  deriv- 
ing paroquet  from  Perrot,  though  right 
in  the  general  principle.  Sp.  PericOy  the 
short  for  Peter,  also,  as  well  as  the  dim. 
PeriquiiOj  signifies  a  parrot,  and  it  is  from 
this  latter  form  that  Fr.  fierroquei  and  E. 
parakeet  have  been  derived. 

To  Tarry,  It.  par  are,  Fr.  parer,  to 
ward  off.  The  'LaX.parare  is  known  only 
in  the  sense  of  making  ready,  but  if  we 
examine  the  compounds  we  shall  find  that 
the  radical  meaning  must  be  to  push. 
Separare,  to  separate,  is  to  push  apart ; 
reparare,  to  repair,  to  push  a  thing  back 
to  its  original  place  ;  comparare,  to  bring 
things  together,  to  place  them  side  by 
side.  To  ward  off  a  blow  is  to  push  it 
aside. 

To  Parse.  To  distinguish  the  parts  of 
speech  and  granmiatical  relations  in  a 
sentence.    From  pars  orationis, 

Parsizuony.  Lat  parsimoniaj  pro- 
bably from  parcere^  to  spare. 

Panley.  Fr.  persu^  Lat.  petroseli- 
num. 

Parmep.  Lat.  pastmaca,  Du.  pasti' 
nak,  pastemakj  Fr.  pasquenade,  Jpaste- 
«<wV/(P.— Sherwood.  The  latter  halfof  the 
E.  name  is  the  nep  of  tumep,  signifying  a 
tap-root    See  Tumep. 

Parson.  Mid.Lat.  persona  ecclesice, 
the  person  who  represents  the  church  in 
a  parish. — Blackstone.  Persona  signified 
dignity  or  office.  Laicus  ouidam  magna 
Persona  ad  nos  veniens  dicebat — A.  D. 
74I;  Proconsulares  et  alii/^r^^M^i/f  viri. 
Viri  nobiles  et  personatu  Nul  clerc  s'il 
n'est  Prelaz  ou  establis  en  personnage  ou 
dignity,  &c — Stat  PhiL  Pulch.  A.  D.  1294 
in  Due 

Part—Partial.— Participle.— .Par^ 
tide,    hax,  pars,  partiSy  i^2it, 

•  PartisaiL  A  halberd.— B.  A  par- 
tisan or  javelin  to  skirmish  with,  parti- 
giana. — ^Torriano.  Fr.  pertuisane,  a  par- 
tisan, or  leading  staff ;  pertuiser,  to  niake 
holes. —Cot  Lat.  pertundere,  pertusum, 
to  pierce. 

Partlet.    A  woman's  ruff,  and  hence 
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a  name  for  a  hen,  from  the  long  feathers 
about  her  neck. 

Partition. — ^Party.  \jdX,  partior,  Fr. 
partir,  to  devise,  share ;  parti,  the  part 
one  takes  or  the  side  one  embraces. 

Partner. — Parcener.  Fr.  parcener, 
Prov.  partener,  parsonner,  to  partake, 
take  part  with  ;  Yr,  parcener,  parsonnier, 
a  partaker,  partner,  coheir. — Cot 

jPartridge.    Yx.  perdrix,  \jaX,perdix. 

Parturient. — Parturition.  \jsX.pareo^ 
partum,  to  bring  forth  ;  partus,  birth  ; 
parturio,  to  be  engaged  in  birth. 

To  Pash.    To  dash,  to  bruise. 

If  I  go  to  him  with  my  anned  fist 
YVipash  him  o'er  the  face. 

Troilus  and  Cress. 

The  poor  men  half  dead  were  beaten  down 
with  clubs  and  their  heads  poshed  in  pieces.— 
North.  Plut.  in  R. 

Formed  on  the  same  plan  with  dash,  re- 
presenting the  noise  of^  the  blow.  Swiss 
batschen,  to  strike  the  hand ;  batsch,  a 
blow  of  the  hand ;  bdtschen,  to  give  a 
smacking  sound;  to  fall  with  a  noise. 
Die  thUre  subdtscken,  to  bang  to  the 
door.  Dan.  baske,  to  slap,  thwack ; — med 
vingeme,  to  flap  the  wings. 

Comp.  Swiss  ddtsch,  a  smart  blow  with 
the  open  hand  ;  datsch,  a  clear  sound,  or 
the  blow  which  produces  it. 

To  Pass.  From  LaX.passus  is  formed 
Walach. /ojAi/,  a  step,  and  thence  pasAi, 
to  step,  to  go ;  pasnescu  Inainte,  I  ad- 
vance, go  forwards.  The  E.  pace,  from 
the  same  root,  is  used  both  as  a  sub- 
stantive and  as  a  verb.  So  also  the 
original  meaning  of  ^  or  gang  is  to  step, 
and  the  generalisation  from  the  idea  of 
stepping  to  that  of  progress  in  general  is 
so  natural  that  there  is  no  occasion  to 
seek  for  any  other  derivation  of  It.  pas- 
sare,  Fr.  passer,  to  go  on,  go  by,  go 
through. 

The  difficulty  is  to  account  for  the  Du. 
passen,  to  acconunodate,  adjust,  to  fit,  a 
sense  which  may  also  be  traced  in  Fr.  se 
passer,  to  accommodate  oneself,  to  shift 
//  se  passed  feu  de  chose,  he  is  contented, 
he  niaketh  shift  with  a  little.  Se  passer 
a*une  chose,  to  do  without  it.  //  a  des 
biens  pour  se  passer,  he  hath  goods  enough 
to  serve  his  turn.  So  in  E.  he  is  well  to 
pass,  or  well  to  do.  In  a  somewhat  dif- 
ferent sense  Du.  wel  te  pas  sijn,  to  be 
well  in  health. 

The  point  of  agreement  is  to  be  found 
in  the  sense  of  happening.  The  events 
of  the  world  are  regarded  as  moving  on* 
wards  to  meet  us,  and  they  happen  at 
the   moment  when   they   pass    by  us* 
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Hence  the  expression,  it  came  to  fiasSj  it 
happened.  Fr.  se  passer,  to  happen.  Ce 
gut  ^est  passi  avant  nous,  what  hap- 
pened before  us. — Gattel.  Du.  op  dit 
pas,  hoc  loco,  hoc  tempore ;  te  pas,  k 
propos,  k  point,  k  saison. — Halma.  Recht 
te  pas  kotnen,  opportune,  commode,  suo 
tempore,  tempestiv^  venire. — KiL  Fr. 
passable,  suitable,  not  in  excess. 

FasBioxi. — Passive.  — Patient.  Lat. 
Patior,  passus,  to  sufTer,  endure,  be  af- 
fected. 

Paste.— Pasty.  It.  pasta,  Fr.  paste, 
pdte,  paste,  dough.  Sp.  plasta,  paste, 
soft  clay,  anything  soft ;  plaste,  size,  a 
fine  paste  made  of  glue  and  lime. — Neum. 
Diez  inclines  to  the  derivation  from  Lat. 
pastus,  food,  though  with  some  hesita- 
tion, arising  from  the  relation  between 
Sp.  plasta  and  Gr.  tcka^fia,  anything 
moulded.  And  here  doubtless  he  touches 
on  a  truer  scent.  As  long  as  bread  is  in 
a  state  of  paste  it  is  not  food.  -  The  es- 
sential characteristic  of  paste  is  its  sticky, 
plastic  condition,  like  that  of  moist  clay 
or  mud.  Now  the  idea  of  paddling  or 
'dabbling  in  the  wet  and  mud  is  expressed 
by  a  variety  of  imitative  forms  beginning 
indifferently  with  a  /  or  pi,  from  whence 
the  designation  of  a  plastic  condition,  or 
plastic  material,  would  naturally  follow. 
Swab,  pfatsch,  pflaisch,  the  sound  of  a 
blow  in  water ;  Dan.  piadske,  Sw.  plaska, 
Paska,  G.  platschen,  patscken,  to  plash, 
dabble  ;  Dan.  pladdre,  E.  paddle,  Fr.  pa- 
touiller,  patrouiller,  platrouiller  (Pat  de 
Champ.),  to  dabble.  I  paddyl  in  the 
myre  as  duckes  do  or  yonge  chyldren  ;  je 
pastille, — Palsgr. 

In  a  sense  somewhat  further  developed 
we  have  Gael,  plasd,  plaister,  daub  with 
lime  or  clay  ;  Gr.  vkaaitu,  originally,  to 
mould  in  clay ;  irXa(rrunSct  of  a  pasty  or 
clayey  texture  ;  Du.  peisteren  and  pleis- 
teren,  to  plaister  ;  Cat.  empastre,  Sp.^w- 
piastre,  a  plaister ;  Cat.  empastissar,  Sp. 
emplastecer  (in  a  confined  sense),  to  daub, 
plaister;  OFr.  empaistros,  muddy,  sticky; 
Lang,  pastissa,  to  handle  awkwardly,  as 
we  speak  of  dabbling  in  a  business  of 
which  we  know  but  little. 

Pastern.  The  part  of  a  horse's  foot 
from  the  fetlock  to  the  heel,  also  a  shackle 
for  a  horse. — B.  Mid. Lat.  pastorium  was 
a  shackle  with  which  horses  were  tethered 
out  at  pasture,  and  hence  the  joint  on 
which  the  shackle  was  fastened. — Mura- 
tori,  Diss.  33.  The  pastern  is  in  E.  some- 
times called  the  shackle-joint.  Mid.Lat. 
pasturale,  Fr.  pastureau,  pasturon,  pa- 
turon,  pastern.    It  pastora,  pastoia,  the 
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pasterns  of  a  horse,  also  fetters,  clogs,  or 
stocks ;  pastoiare,  to  pastern,  fetter,  clog, 
shackle,  or  gyve  the  feet — FL 

Pastoral.— Pasture.  Lat.  pasco,  pas- 
tum,  to  feed  flock  or  herd  ;  whence  ^- 
tor,  a  shepherd,  w.  pasg,  a  feeding,  fat- 
tening. 

Pat.  I.  A  light  blow,  a  tap  or  rap. 
An  imitation  of  the  sound.  The  fre- 
quentative patter  represents  the  sound  of 
a  number  of  light  blows  given  simul- 
taneously or  in  succession. 

2.  A  small  lump,  as  a  pat  of  butter; 
such  a  portion  as  is  thrown  down  on  a 
plate  at  once,  from  the  sound  of  the  fall 
So  G.  klitsch,  a  tap,  pat,  or  slap,  a  flap 
with  the  hand,  or  the  noise  which  this 
blow  causes ;  also  a  piece  of  a  viscous, 
clammy  body  ;  ein  klitsch  butter,  a  piece 
of  butter  of  undetermined  size. — Kiitm. 
So  also  to  dab,  to  strike  with  something 
soft ;  a  dab,  so  much  of  a  soft  body  as  is 
thrown  down  at  once. 

3.  At  the  precise  moment,  in  exact 
accordance  with  what  is  wanted.  Fr.  i 
propos,  fitly,  seasonably,  to  the  purpose, 
or  just  pat. — Cot.  Now  I  might  do  it 
pat,  now  he  is  praying. — Hamlet  The 
word  here,  as  in  the  first  sense,  seems 
fundamentally  to  represent  the  sound  of 
something  thrown  down  upon  the  ground, 
as  marking  the  escact  moment  of  a  thiog 
being  done,  on  the  principle  on  which 
the  sense  of  jump,  exact,  has  been  ex- 
plained. To  cut  a  thing  smack  off  is  a 
similar  expression.  Lith.  /a/,  exactly, 
precise.  Iss  pat  kimo,  out  of  the  village 
Itself  (not  the  neighbourhood).  Pfisspat 
wija,  due  against  the  wind.  Cxi  pat,  ia 
this  very  place. 

Patch.  I.  It  pezza,  a  clout^  patch, 
tatter. — FL  Swiss  batsch,  the  sound  of  a 
blow,  a  smack;  batschen,  to  strike  the 
hand,  to  clap,  thence  batschen,  patscken, 
to  clap  on  a  piece,  to  botch,  to  patch; 
batsch,  a  patch ;  batsch,  a  lump,  a  knot ; 
silberbdtsch,  haarbdtsch* 

2.  Patch  is  also  a  contemptuous  term 

for  a  person  ;  not  specially  for  a  fool,  as 

explained  by  Nares. 

A  crew  of  patches,  base  mechanicals. 

Mids.  N.  Dream. 

A  cross-patch  is  still  used  by  children  for 
a  cross  person.  It  seems  to  signify  an 
uncultivated  person.  Bav.  patscken,  to 
dabble,  to  blunder  or  fail  Patsckerey^ 
awkwardness.  Der  patsch,  patscker^  an 
awloK'ard  fellow  ;  i  guede  paiscke,  as  fT, 
un  ban  homme,  a  simple  fellow. 

Pate.  The  radical  meaning  of  the 
word  seems  to  be  the  brain-pan,  analo- 
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gous  to  Sw.  panna^  the  forehead.  From 
the  same  root  are  Lat  patina^  a  dish  or 
pan,  It.  padelltty  a  pan,  Fr.  pate^  a  plate, 
or  bana  of  iron. — Cot.  Parallel  forms, 
with  initial  pi  instead  of  /,  are  Piedm. 
plata  (ludicrously),  the  bald  head ;  G. 
piatUy  a  plate  of  metal,  flat  surface,  bald 
pate,  shaven  crown  of  a  priest  Ir.  plaitin, 
a  little  plate,  skull ;  plditin  al  ckinn^  the 
crown  of  the  head. 

Patent.  Lat.  pateo^  to  lie  open.  The 
King's  letters  patent  are  those  addressed 
to  all  the  world. 

PatemaL  Lat  patemus^  from  pater^ 
father. 

Patli.     'Dm,  pad,  G.pfad,    See  Pad,  2. 

Pathetic. — ^Pathos.  Gr.  ie&9x»,  lira- 
Ooy,  to  suffer ;  iraOoc,  suffering,  passion. 

Patient.     See  Passive. 

Patriarch.  Gr.  trarpia,  lineage,  race ; 
irar(»apxi|C}  the  chief  or  father  of  a  race. 

Patrician.  Lat.  patricius,  originally 
a  descendant  of  the  patreSy  or  senators, 
the  fathers  of  the  state. 

Patrimony.  Lat.  patrimonium^  a 
paternal  estate. 
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Patriot.     Gr.  Trarpiay  lineage,  descent,    trais.' — Palsgr. 


of  sounds,  each  of  which  would  separately 
be  represented  by  the  syllables  pat,  tap. 
To  patter  as  rain  or  hail,  to  fall  with  a 
rattling  noise.  Fr.  patatral  interj.  re- 
presenting the  noise  of  something  falling. 

2.  To  repeat  in  a  monotonous  manner, 
like  the  pattering  of  a  shower,  and  not 
from  the  repetition  of  paternosters.  Sw. 
dial,  paddra,  to  patter  as  hail,  to  crackle, 
chatter,  prate ;  padra,  a  talking  woman. 
Tr,  pati-pata,  l^mg.pattn-patourU,  words 
framed  to  represent  talking  with  too  great 
rapidity.— Diet  Lang.  PLD.  piterpater, 
unintelligible  chatter,  talk  in  a  foreign 
language ;  paotem,  to  repeat  in  a  mono- 
tonous manner,  like  a  boy  learning  his 
lesson. — DanneiL  N.  putra,  to  mutter. 
Lett  putroht,  to  gabble;  putrohtpah- 
tarus,  to  gabble  [paternosters]  prayers. 

Pattern.  Fr.  patron,  patron,  master 
of  a  ship  or  a  workshop,  hence  a  pattern, 
the  inanimate  master  by  which  the  work- 
man is  guided  in  the  construction  of  any- 
thing. Patrone,  form  to  work  by,  exem- 
plar.— Pr.  Pm.  *  I  drawe  as  a  workeman 
do  the  a  patrone  with  his  penne.    Je  pour- 


people  ;  patria,  country ;  irarpcivrqc,  a  fel- 
low-countryman. 

PatroL  Fr.  patrouille,  formerly  pa- 
touille.  It.  pattuglia,  a  night  watch.  The 
fundamental  image  is  dabbling  in  the  wet, 
tramping  through  the  dirt  Fr.  patrou- 
tiler,  to  paddle  or  pudder  in  the  water,  to 
begrime,  besmear — Cot ;  Sp.  patullar  (as 
G.  patscheln),  to  dash  through  muddy 
places,  run  through  thick  and  thin. — 
Neum.  Rouchi  patoquer,  patrouquer. 
Champ,  patoiller,  platrouiller,  to  tramp 
through  the  mud.  The  G.  cavalry  con- 
temptuously call  the  foot-soldier  lacken- 
Patscher,  puddle-stepper.  Diez  puts  the 
cart  before  the  horse,  and  derives  the 
foregoing  forms  from  Fr.  patte,  the  foot. 

Patron.  Lat  patronus  (augm.  of 
Pater,  -tris),  a  protector. 

Patten.  Fr.  patin,  a  patten  or  clog, 
^so  a  skate.  It  pattini,  wooden  pattens 
or  chopinos. — Fl.  Yxn.j^oHna,  a  shoe  of 
birch  bark.  Du.  platttjn^  clog,  wooden 
shoe. 

One  of  the  numerous  series  arising 
from  the  root  pat,  plat,  representing  the 
sound  of  the  foot-fall.  Sp.  patear,  to 
stamp,  kick,  foot,  to  strike  witn  the  foot 
Pwbablv  Du.  pattoffeln,  pantoffeln,  Fr. 
pantoujtes,  slippers,  but  formerly  high- 
soled  shoes,  are  from  the  same  root. 
Rouchi  patouf,  gros  lourdaut,  one  who 
goes  stumping  about. 


Paucity.    Lat  paucus,  few. 

Paunch.  It.  panda,  Fr.  panse,  com- 
monly derived  from  Lat  pantex,  Walach. 
pLntece,  the  belly.  But  perhaps  the  word 
may  be  nearer  a  living  origin.  Tyrol. 
patschen,  pantschen,  to  smack  in  eating, 
eat  greedily ;  pantsch,^<t  belly. — Deutsch. 
Mundart  Bav.  pamss,  pamssen,  belly, 
thick  belly,  short,  fat  child.     See  Punch. 

Pause.  The  act  of  taking  breath  after 
labour  affords  the  most  natural  image  of 
repose,  cessation.  Thus  we  have  Sw. 
pusta,  to  blow,  to  take  breath  ;  N.  pusta^ 
to  rest  awhile ;  G.  bausen,pausen,pausten^ 
to  puff,  to  swell ;  Lat.  pausare,  to  repose, 
pause,  stop.  Pausatum  juvencum,  a 
bullock  that  has  rested.  Gr.  vavM,  to 
bring  to  a  stop,  ira^/iai,  to  cease,  mav  in 
like  manner  be  classed  with  Sc.  peifh,  to 
pant,  w.  peuo,  to  pant,  to  puff,  to  pause, 
peues,  a  place  of  rest.  Fin.  puhhata,  to 
breathe,  to  pant,  to  take  breath,  to  rest. 

To  Pave.  Lat  payire,  to  strike,  beat, 
make  dense  by  beating ;  paxnmentum^  a 
path  or  floor  made  dense,  in  the  first  m- 
stance  by  beating,  then  by  being  laid  with 
stones.  Probably  from  the  same  root 
with  path,  with  the  common  interchange 
of  d  and  v,  Pavyngestone  or  pathynge" 
stone,  petalum. — Pr.  rm. 

Pavilion.    Fr.  pavilion,  Sp.  pabellon, 

tent,  colours,  nag;  It  padiglione. 


a  tent,  colours,  nag;  it  paatgitone,  a 

^„.„ pavilion,  can(^y ;  S^ir^.papaglione,  Prov. 

To  Patter,    i.  To  make  a  multiplicity  IpadalAo,  Mid.Lat  paptlio^  a  tent,  appar- 
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ently  from  the  flapping  of  the  canvas, 
like  a  butterfly.  Cum  essent  cubicula  aut 
tentoria,  quos  etiam  papiliones  vocant. — 
Augustine  in  Due. 

Paw.  The  foot  of  a  beast  Bret  pav^ 
pao,  OFr.  poue.  '  En  sa  goule  bouta  sa 
/<7«tf.'— Fab.  et  Contes.  3.  55.  w.  pal/^ 
palm  of  the  hand,  paw ;  palf  y  llew^  the 
lion's  paw.    See  Pahn. 

Fawn.  I.  ON.  pantr^  Du.  pand^  G. 
Pfandy  Fr.  pan^  a  pledge.  Accordinj^  to 
"Diez  it  signifies  something  taken  &om 
the  possessor  against  his  will,  from  Prov. 
panar,  to  take  away,  rob,  steal,  withdraw 
from ;  Fr.  paner,  panner,  to  seize,  distrain 
upon,  rob;  Sp.  apanar^  seize,  carry  away, 
filch  ;  Ptg.  apanharj  to  seize,  pluck,  take 
possession,  take  by  force  or  fraud,  words 
admittedly  connected  with  Lat  pannus^ 
cloth.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  train  of 
thought  runs  in  a  somewhat  different 
course.  From  Lat.  pannus  we  have  Prov. 
Pan^  skirt,  cloth,  rag,  portion  of  cloth, 
portion  ;  Yx.pan^  skirt,  face  or  extent  of 
surface ;  Sp.  p<Uio^  cloth,  piece  of  cloth  in 
a  garmen^  paHoSj  clothes  ;  PLD.  pandy 
skirt,  portion  of  a  garment ;  diekpand^ 
portion  of  a  dike  which  a  man  has  to  keep 
up  ;  Du.  pandy  sldrt  of  garment,  a  piece 
of  property,  a  possession,  a  pledge.  Dat 
huis  is  een  waardig  pand^  that  house 
is  a  valuable  property.  Now  a  pawn 
is  a  piece  of  property  used  for  a  speci- 
fic purpose,  viz.  for  enforcing  payment 
of  a  debt  or  the  like.  In  the  rudest  state 
of  society  clothes  are  almost  the  only  pro- 
perty a  man  has,  and  are  certainly  the 
first  matters  that  would  be  taken  in  pledge. 
Thus  Vo\,/anty  a  piece  of  cloth,  is  also  a 
pawn  or  security  ;  fcmtowad  sif,  to  pawn 
clothes.  From  Fr.  pan,  Du.  pcmd^  a  pawn, 
we  pass  to  OFr.  pantr^  pander^  panir, 
Panndir  (Roquef ),  Du.  panden,  to  seize 
as  a  pawn,  to  distrain.  *  Saisir  et  panner 
soiir  les  hommes  de  fief.'— Carp.  *De 
boeren  worden  stuk  voor  sink  ^/poftd:* 
the  property  of  die  boors  was  seized  piece 
by  piece. — Halma. 

2.  A  common  mam  at  chess.  Vi^pedone, 
a  footman, /^<^»^i,  a  pawn  at  chess ;  Sp. 
peone^  a  foot-soldier,  day-labourer,  pawn. 

To  Pay.  \,Wi^,\jaX,,p€icarey\X,.pagarey 

¥t,  payer,  to  satisfy,  to  pay ;  t.2X.pacarej 

to  appease.    Chaucer  uses  pay  in  the 

sense  of  satisfaction,  gratification. 

But  now  to  the  Pardonere  as  he  wolde  sterte  away, 
The  hosteler  met  with  him,  but  nothing  to  Yiispay, 

Prol.  Mereh.  Second  Tale,  575. 

2.  To  daub  with  pitch.  Du.  paaien,  to 
careen  a  vessel.— BomhofT.  OFr.  em- 
pour^  (rompotXf  pitch.    *  Et  ne  sont  pas 
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empoiSes,  car  ils  n'ont  pas  de  pois^  — 
Marco  Polo,  Pautier's  edition,  p.  53$.  ^* 
Pechy  pitch  ;  pech-lSffdy  a  paying  ladle. 

Pea.  —  Pease.  Lat  pisum,  w.  pys, 
pease.  Pea,  in  the  singular,  is  a  modem 
corruption  on  the  supposition  that  the  se 
oifease  belonged  to  the  plural  form.  The 
old  pi.  w2LSpeasotu 

Peace.    Fr,patx,  Lat.  pax. 

Peach.  Fr.  p/cAe,  It  pescoy  contr. 
from  Lxit.  pernca,  the  Persian  fruit. 

Peacock.  Fr.  paan^  Lat  pavo^  Gr. 
rvwCf  fi^m  the  cry  of  the  bird. 

Pea-jacket  Du.  pijej  pije-^aeckaty 
coarse,  thick  cloth ;  pije,  a  felt  doak, 
nautical  cloak ;  pije-wanUn,  winter  gloves. 
— KiL  Goth,  paida,  coat ;  gapaidotiy  to 
clothe ;  Ober  D.  pfaity  coat,  shirt ;  Fin. 
paitay  shirt ;  Gael  piaide,  blanket,  plaid. 

Peak.  Sp.  pico,  Fr./fVr,  a  sharp  point 
See  Pick. 

To  Peak.— Peaking.  P/o/bVr^,  puling, 
sickly,  from  the  pipy  tone  of  voice  of  a 
sick  person.  It.  pigolarey  to  peep  as  a 
chicken,  to  whine  or  pule ;  Russ.  pikaf, 
'EstYion.  pikama,  pUksumay  to  peep  as  a 
chicken  ;  Sw.  Pjdkay  pjunkay  to  pule ; 
PJdkigyPJunkigy  puling,  delicate,  sicldy. 

The  same  connection  between  the 
utterance  of  a  thin  high  note  and  the  idea 
of  looking  narrowly,  which  is  noticed 
under  Peep,  is  exemplified  in  the  present 
word,  which  was  formerly  used  in  the 
sense  of  peeping. 

That  one  eye  winks  as  though  it  were  but  blind. 
That  other  pries  and  petJus  in  every  place. 

Gascoignein  R. 

Peal  A  loud  noise,  as  of  bells  or  of 
thunder.  N.  byliay  to  resound,  to  bellow ; 
ON.  bylry  a  tempest ;  bialla,  a  belL 

Pear.    Yr.pairey  It  pera,  'Lax.pimm. 

Pearl.  It  perla^  OHG.  JbertUay  peraloy 
VXg.peroia.  Diez  suggests  a  derivation 
from  piru/ay  a.  dim.  of  ptruSy  It/«rtf,a 
pear,  the  name  of  periltay  being  given  in 
Sp.  to  a  pear-shaped  pearl  But  it  is  not 
likely  that  the  name  would  be  taken  from 
so  exceptional  a  form.  Wachter's  ex- 
planation of  the  word  as  a -dim.  of  O.  beerty 
a  berry,  has  this  in  its  favour,  that  it  was 
undoubtedly  latinized  by  the  term  bacca, 
a  berry.  Bacasy  gemmas  rotundas,  qui  et 
uniones  vocantur — quos  et  pernios  vocant 
— Gl.  in  Due.  Baccatusy  mit  laurbeer  oder 
kostlichen  stein  geziert.  —  Dief.  Sup. 
PeerUy  bacca,  bacca  conchea. — Kil.  The 
evidence  in  favour  of  the  derivation  is 
thus  very  strong,  otherwise  a  different 
origin  might  plausibly  be  suggested  in  the 
resemblance  to  a  drop  of  dew,  which  is 
constantly  turning   up   in*  poetry,  and 
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which  gave  rise  to  the  legend  that  the 
pearl  is  a  drop  of  congealed  dew  swallow- 
ed by  the  oyster.  Dan.  perle^  to  bubble, 
sparkle  as  wine ;  vand-perletty  water- 
drops  ;  G.  perletiy  Du.  barrelen,  to  bubble 
up ;  E.  fiurl,  to  run  with  murmuring 
noise,  to  bubble  up. 

Peart.     See  Perk. 

Poasant.  Fr.  paysan,  Mid.Lat.  pagen- 
sis,  OSp.  pages,  countryman.  Yx.pays,  It. 
paese,  country,  through  a  {QTva^pagense, 
from  pagus,  a  village. — Diez. 

Peat.  Properly  the  sward  or  sods  of 
turf  pared  off  tne  surface  of  land  and  dried 
for  burning,  then  extended  to  the  vegeta- 
ble soil  which  accumulates  in  boggy  places 
and  is  dug  for  fuel  The  origin  is  the 
OE.  ^te,  to  mend  or  kindle  a  fire.  The 
process  of  paring  and  burning  the  surface 
of  poor  land,  and  then  t£&ng  two  or 
three  crops  of  com  from  it,  was  formerly 
in  use  in  Devonshire  and  Cornwall,  as  it 
still  is  in  the  heaths  of  N.  Germany.  The 
process  is  thus  described  by  Carew  (Bou- 
cher V.  Beate-buming). 

About  May  they  cut  up  the  grass  of  that 
SfTXMind,  which  is  to  be  broken  up,  in  turfes  which 
they  call  btating  [i.  e.  fuell. — After  they  have 
been  thoroughly  dried  the  husbandman  pileth 
them  in  litde  heaps  called  beat-burrawes,  and  so 
bumeth  them  to  ashes. — ^The  charges  of  this 
htatingy  burning,  scoding  [scattering],  and  sand- 
ing amount  to,  &c. 

This  process  was  called  beat-burning, 
giving  rise  to  the  name  of  beats  or  peats 
for  the  turfs  consumed.  In  Herefordshire 
it  is  called  betting.  *  To  bett,  to  pare  the 
sward  with  a  breast  plough  or  betting- 
iron,  with  a  view  to  burning.  The  sod 
when  so  pared  is  called  the  betting;  set- 
ting up  the  betting,  putting  fire  to  the  bet- 
ting.' — Lewis,  Hereford.  Gl. 

Pebble.  A  rolled  stone  from  the  bed 
of  a  river  or  the  sea  beach.  From  the 
sound  of  broken  water.  Dan.  pib/e,  to 
flow  with  small  bubbles  and  a  gentle 
sound,  to  purl.  In  like  manner  Mod.Gr. 
MxXa^M,  to  boil,  bubble,  koxXAkiov,  a  peb- 
ble ;  Gr.  x^^^^^i  ^o  rush,  or  gurgle,  Kax^a- 
(m,  to  sound  like  rushing  water,  Kax^al- 
yw,  to  move  with  a  rustling  noise,  or  a 
noise  like  that  of  pebbles  rolled  on  the 
shore,  Mx^vlf  a  pebble,  shingle.  Turk. 
chaghlamak,  to  make  a  murmuring  or 
rippling  noise  in  running  over  rocks  or 
stones,  chakil,  a  pebble. 

Peck.  A  measure  for  dry  things.  Fr. 
pic,  a  measure  of  flour  containing  about 
nine  of  our  pecks ;  picotin,  the  fourth 
part  of  a  botsseau  (Cot.),  a  feed  of  oats. — 
Scheler. 
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To  Peek.  Fr.  bee,  the  beak  of  a  bird  ; 
becquer,  to  peck  or  bob  with  tlie  beak. — 
Cot. 

PectoraL  Lat.  pectus,  pectoris,  the 
breast. 

Peculate.— Peculiar.  Lat.  peculium, 
private  possession,  what  a  son  or  a  slave 
has  of  his  own  ;  peculiaris,  of  private  pos- 
session, appropnated  to  a  particular  per- 
son or  thing.  Peculor,  -atus,  to  appro- 
priate the  property  of  the  state. 

Pecuniary.  Ls^t  pecunia,  money, 
from  pecus,  cattle,  the  earliest  kind  of 
riches. 

Pedagogue.— Pedant.  It  pedanto, 
Pedagogo,  a  schoolmaster,  a  teacher  of 
children. — FL  Gr.  irtaBayutfSQ,  from  iraif, 
child,  and  ayw,  to  lead,  guiae.  Probably 
pedante  was  formed  {rom  peda^oro  under 
an  impression  that  the  nrst  half  of  the 
word  must  signify  teaching.  Gr.  iraiii6wf 
to  teach. 

Pedal.— Pedestrian .  Lat.  pes,  pedis, 
a  foot 

Pedestal.  It  piedestallo,  g.  fuss  ges- 
tell,  from  piede,  a  foot,  and  sta//o,  a  stand- 
ing ;  G.  gestell,  a  stand,  frame,  support 

♦  Pedigree.        Petygrewe,  —  l^alsgr. 

Pedegru  or  petygru,  lyne  of  kynrede,  and 

awncetrye — Pr.  Pm. 

In  expensts  Stephani  Austinwell  equitantis  ad 
Thomam  Ayleward  ad  loquenduni  cum  eo  ipso 
apud  Havant  et  inde  ad  Hertinge  ad  loquendum 
cum  Doming  ibidem  de  evidendis  scnitandis  de 
Pe  de  Gre  progenitorum  hceredum  de  Husey, 
xxd.  ob. — Rolls  Winchester  Coll.  temp.  H.  IV. 
Proceed.  Archaeol.  Inst.  1848,  p.  64. 

Pedlar. — Pedder.  Aped'm.  Norfolk 
is  a  pannier  or  wicker  basket ;  a  pedder 
or  pedlar,  a  packman,  one  who  carries  on 
his  back  goods  in  ^Lpediox  sale.  Pedde^ 
idem  quod  panere,  calathus;  peddare, 
calatharius. — Pr.  Pm.  Pedder,  revolus, 
negociator. — Cath.  Ang. 

Peel.  I.  A  shovel  for  putting  bread 
into  the  oven.  It  padella,  any  flat  pan  ; 
Fr.  paelle,  pelle,  a  snovel,  fire-shovel,  peel 
for  an  oven,  pan.    See  Pate. 

2.  The  rind  of  fruit,  thin  bark  of  a  stick. 
\jaX.pellis,  skin  ;  Yr.pel,peau.  skin,  also 
the  pill,  rind,  or  paring  of  tniit — Cot. 
T^M,  pelle,  skin,  husk  ;  pelle  van  V  ey,  the 
shell  of  an  egg.  Fr.  ieler,  to  pill,  pare, 
bark,  unsldn. — Cot.  Du.  pellen,  Sp.  pe- 
lar,  to  skin,  peeL  The  radical  sense  of 
the  word  is  shown  in  Dan.  pille,  to  pick 
or  strip  ;  the  peel,  skin,  or  shell  of  a  thing 
being  fundamentally  regarded  as  that 
which  is  picked  or  stripped  off.  See  To 
PiU. 

3.  A  small  fortress,  w.  pill,  a  stake,  a 
castle,  or  fortress,  secure  place. 
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To  Peep.  I.  The  shrill  cry  of  a  young 
animal  is  widely  imitated  by  the  syllable 
peep.  Gr.  iriviri^civ,  \jaX,  pippire^  Yr.pe- 
pier,  to  peep,  cheep,  or  pule  as  a  young 
oird. 

2.  To  begin  to  appear,  to  show  a 
glimpse  through  a  narrow  opening  or 
from  behind  an  obstacle,  then  to  lookout 
from  a  position  of  such  a  nature.  An  ex- 
planation of  the  connection  between  this 
signification  and  the  utterance  of  a  sharp 
sound  was  offered  under  Keek,  but  pro- 
bably the  connection  may  spring  from  a 
more  subjective  principle  than  was  there 
supposed.  When  we  endeavour  to  sound 
the  highest  notes  in  our  voice  jwe  strain 
for  a  moment  without  effect,  until  after  a 
little  effort  a  thin,  sharp  sound  makes  its 
way  through  the  constricted  passages, 
affording  a  familiar  image  of  a  hidden 
force  struggling  through  obstructions  into 
life  ;  as  the  sprouting  of  a  bud  through 
the  bursting  envelopes,  or  the  light  of  day 
piercing  t^-ough  the  shades  of  night. 
Hence  may  be  explained  Dan.  at  ptppe 
/rem  (of  a  bud  or  seed),  to  shoot,  or  peep 
forth,  and  the  OE.  day  pipe^  rendered  by 
PalsgAve  la  pipe  dujour.  We  now  call 
it  the  peep  ofda^,  with  total  unconscious- 
ness of  tne  origmal  image.  In  the  same 
way  Du.  kriecke,  krieckeling^  the  day- 
spring  or  creak  of  day,  from  kricken,  Fr. 
cricqueTy  to  creak.  I  peke  or  prie,  je/(^^ 
hors.—  Palsgr. 

Peer.  Fr.  pair  (Lat  par^  equal),  a 
peer,  match,  companion ;  pairSy  vassals 
or  tenants  holding  of  a  manor  by  one  kind 
of  tenure,  fellow- vassals.  Hence  cour  des 
pairs^  a  court-baron,  the  lord's  court,  at- 
tended by  all  the  tenants  of  a  manor. — 
Cot.  What  the  court  baron  was  to  the 
lord  of  an  individual  manor,  the  Parlia- 
ment or  assemblage  of  Peers  of  the  realm 
was  to  the  sovereign. 

To  Peer.  Two  words  are  here  con- 
founded, one  from  Fr.  paroir  (LaX.  parere), 
to  peep  out,  as  the  sun  over  a  mountain, 
to  appear  or  be  seen. — Cot. 

There  was  I  bid  in  pain  of  death  to  pere 
By  Mencuiy  the  winged  messengere. 

Chaucer  in  R. 

The  other  form  is  peer  or  pire,  to  look 
closely  or  narrowly,  corresponding  to  Sw. 
p/ira,  P1.D. piiren, pJUreUfpiren,  to  wink, 
look  with  half-shut  eyes,  look  closely.— 
Brem.  Wtb. 

Peevish.  The  modem  sense  of  fret- 
ful would  be  well  explained  by  Da.  diaL 
piceve,  to  whimper  or  cry  like  a  child  ; 
at  piceve  over  nogety  to  whine  over  it. 
But  the  meanings  of  the  word  are  very 
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difficult  to  reconcile.  Torriano  renders 
it  by  It.  bisbetico,  ritroso,  capriccioso, 
brusco,  acerbo ;  capricious,  self-willed, 
shy,  harsh,  intractable.  Schifo,  quaint, 
Xixz^yzoy^ peevish. — Fl.  /*^«^tfA,revesche, 
pervers,  hargneux,  malaise  a  contenter. — 
Sherwood. 

This  it  is  to  be  Kpeevisk  girl 

That  flies  her  fortune  when  it  follows  her. 

In  Craven,  a  peevish  wind  is  piercing, 
very  cold.  Minsheu  gives  doating,  Fr. 
rdvant,  Lat.  delirus,as  the  principal  mean- 
ing, although,  as  he  refers  to  overthwart, 
he  seems  also  to  have  understood  the 
word  in  the  sense  of  cross  or  ill-tempered. 
In  Scotland  it  signifies  niggard,  and  is 
used  by  Douglas  in  the  sense  of  Lat  im- 
probus. 

For  thou  shalt  never  Ids,  shortUe  I  thee  say 
Be  my  wappin,  nor  this  lycht  hand  of  mine. 
Sic  anepeviscAe  and  catiue  saul  as  thine. 

!>•  V.  377,  20. 

His  smottiit  habit  ouer  his  schulderis  Udder 
Hang/rva^/f  Icnit  with  ane  knot  togidder. 
— uncouthly. — D.  V.  173,  48. 

Peewit.  A  name  taken  from  the  plain- 
tive cry  of  the  lapwing  or  common  plover 
of  our  heaths.  The  imitative  nature  of 
the  name  is  shown  by  the  variation  of 
the  consonants  in  the  related  languages, 
combined  with  a  preservation  of  the 
general  likeness.  Sc.  peeweip^  Uewkoap, 
tuquheit^  Du.  kievity  GJiiebits!,  Fr.  dixkuit, 
E.  dial.  peW'itty  tew-iit,  tyrwhit,  peweet^ 
piwipe.  The  Tyrwhitts  bear  three  plovers 
in  their  arms.— N.  &  Q.  July  21,  1866. 

Peg.  The  radical  meaning  seems  what 
is  driven  in  by  force  of  blows.  To  peg  into 
a  person,  to  pummel  him ;  to  peg  away, 
to  move  the  legs  briskly,  jo  pug,  to 
strike ;  to  puggle,  to  poke  the  fire ;  pug- 
top,  a  spinning-top. — Hal.  To  the  same 
root  belong  Dan.  pukke,  to  stamp,  to 
pound ;  Lat.  pugil,  a  fighter  with  fists, 
pugnus,  a  fist ;  pungo,  pupugi,  to  prick. 

-pel.  -pulse.— Ptilee.  \jaX.pello,pul' 
sum,  to  beat,  strike,  thrust,  drive  out; 
pulsus,  a  beating,  the  pulse  y  pulsOf-^as, 
to  knock  or  beat.  Hence  the  compounds 
Impel,  to  drive  on ;  liepel,  to  drive  back; 
Compel,  to  drive  together,  to  constrain ; 
and  Impulse,  Repulse,  Compulsion,  &c. 

Pell— Pilfer.  OFn^^^Tr/jgoods,  espe- 
cially such  as  are  taken  by  force,  plunder ; 
pelfrer,  to  plunder.  *  T.  V.  damat  quod 
si  aliquis — infra  manerium  de  K.  feloniam 
fecerit — et  convictUS  fuerit,  habere/^/- 
fram,  viz.  omnia  bona  et  catafla  scisirc' 
—Chart.  H.  7  in  Lye.  *  Pur  tute  la  preic 
e  la  peljre  que  pns  aveient  de  tcrre  dc 
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Philistim.' — Livre  des  Rois,  where  the 

marginal  note  runs  'come  David  des- 

cumfist  les  Amalechites  qui  ourent  pel- 

Jrie  c  arse  Siohch.'    *  La  curt  arcevesque 

pelfirent  come  robeur/  they  plundered 

the  court  of  the  archbishop  like  robbers. 

— ^Vie  de  St  Thomas  de  Cant  in  Benoit. 

I^elfer  {pel/rey)^  spolium. — Pr.  Pm.    The 

verb  petfrer  would  seem  in  the  first  place, 

like  puUr^  to  have  signified  to  peel  or 

sldn  ;  and  thence  Fr.  peljrey  E.  pelfy  the 

plunder  or  booty.  Lang,  peloufre^  peiou/o, 

the  husks  of  chesnuts  or  of  peas  ;  Piedm. 

plofra  (contemptuously),  the  skin. 

Pellet  It/palla^  a  ball ;  palUtta,  Fr. 
ptlotte^  a  little  ball  w.  pil^  a  ball ;  peled^ 
a  ball,  a  bullet 

Pell-mell.  YT.pesle-mesle^  confusedly, 
all  on  a  heap. — dot.  Written  mesle-pesle 
in  Chron.  des  Dues  de  Norm.  2.  4432. 
Formed  by  a  rhyming  supplement  to  mes- 
Ury  to  mix,  like  helter-skelter,  hubble- 
bubble,  &c. 

Pellicle.  Lat  pellicula^  dim.  from 
pellis^  a  skin. 

Pellnoid.  Lat  pellucidui  {per-luci" 
dus)j  thoroughly  bright 

To  Pelt.  To  use  a  pellet,  to  throw. 
Sp.  peloUar^  to  play  at  ball,  throw  snow- 
baUs  at  each  other,  to  dispute,  quarrel. 
Yr.pelotery  to  play  at  ball,  to  toss  like  a 
ball ;  It  pelottan^  to  bang,  thump  ;  pe- 
lottOy  a  thump,  bang,  cuff.  G.  pelsen^  to 
beat  or  cudgel,  seems  to  be  {rovcvpels,  a 
skin  or  pelt,  to  dust  one's  jacket,  give  one 
a  hiding. 

Pelt.— Peltr7.—Pelice.— Pilch.  Pelt, 
the  skin  of  a  beast ;  peltry^  furs,  skins. 
G.  pel*^  fur,  skin ;  Fr.  pelletier^  a  fell- 
monger,  furrier ;  pelUterie^  the  shop  or 
trade  of  a  pelt-monger.    Lat  pellis^  skin. 

It.  pellicia,  pellizsa^  any  kind  of  fur, 
also,  as  Fr.  pelisse^  a  furred  garment. — 
Fl.  AS.  Pytca^  pylece^  toga  pellicea,  a 
furred  garment ;  in  Ttiodexn  pilch  confined 
to  the  flannel  swathe  of  an  infant 

Pen.     I.  Lat. ^^Mif A,  a  feather. 

•  Pen,  2.— Pound. — ^Pond.  Pen^  a 
fold  for  sheep,  coop  for  fowl ;  also  a  pond- 
head  to  keep  in  water  to  drive  the  wheels 
of  a  milL — B.  To  pound  up  water  is  to 
stop  it  back,  and  thus  to  collect  a  head 
of  water  or  mill-pondy  so  called  from  be- 
ing pounded  up.  In  the  same  way  Sw. 
damm^  a  pond,  from  being  dammed  up, 
llie  parish  pound  is  the  inclosure  in 
which  straying  beasts  are  confined  until 
redeemed  by  their  owners.  AS.  pyndan^ 
gepyndan,  to  shut  in,  restrain  ;  pund^ 
septum  clausura  ;  pundbreche^  infractura 
pare*. — Lc^.  H.  I.  40.    OE.  topund,  pun, 
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to  pen,  to  confine.  ^Swin  ipund  ine 
stL' — Ancren  Riwle,  128.  *  Hwon  me 
punt  hire:'  when  they  pound  her  (a  cow) — 

f).  416.    *  Moni  punt  hire  worde  vorte 
etten  mo  ut :'  many  pound  up  their  words 
for  to  let  more  out — p.  72. 

The  origin  of  this  expression  for  re- 
straining or  confining  seems  to  lie  in  the 
notion  of  bunging  up  a  hole,  or  perhaps, 
to  take  the  derivation  still  further  back, 
of  stopping  it  up  with  a  bunch  of  some- 
thing; Da.  bundt,  bunch,  bundle.  At 
any  rate,  we  may  rest  on  Swiss  puntyPon- 
ten,  bonten,  G.  spund,  Esthon.  pun,  a 
bung,  Fr.  bonde,  a  bung  or  floodgate, 
bondon,  a  bung,  the  connection  of  which 
with  the  forms  in  question  may  be  illus- 
trated by  Lap.  puodo,  a  stopper  or  cover- 
ing ;  puodot,  to  stop  or  shut  up,  to  stop 
one's  mouth,  to  put  to  silence  (to  be 
compared  with  ^pundeth  ower  wordes :' 
pound  up  your  words  —  Anc.  R.),  to 
dam  up  water,  dam  a  brook;  quele 
puodo,  a  flsh-pond,  quame  puodo,  a  mill- 
pond. 

PenaL— Penalty.  Lat.  pcena,  pun- 
ishment. Gr.  iroivii,  properlv  blood-money 
(^voc,  bloodshed,  slaughter},  the  flne  paid 
to  the  kinsman  of  the  slain,  thence  satis- 
faction, ransom,  requital,  penalty. 

Penance.  —  Penitent.  —  Bepent.  — 
From  'LaX.pcena  csLtne  pamitct,  it  grieves 
me,  makes  me  sorry;  pcenttentia,  re- 
pentance or  after-sorrow.  Corresponding 
forms  arc  Vxov,  penedir,  penedensa,  OFr. 
pinder,  pdndance,  whence  the  modem 
penance,  penance,  the  punishment  en- 
joined by  the  priest  as  a  pledge  of  repent- 
ance. 

Pencil  Fr.  pinceau,  Lat.  penicillus 
(dim.  oipeniSy  a  tail),  a  little  tail,  a  paint- 
er's brush.  To  be  distinguished  from 
pencell  or  penseli,  a  little  flag. 

Pendant.  —  Pendent.  —  Pending.  — 
Pendulum.  Lat  pendeo,  to  hang,  pen- 
dulusy  hanging. 

Penetrate.    ljax.penitus,  inward. 

Peninsula.  Lat  peninsulas  pene, 
almost,  insula,  an  island. 

Pennon.  —  Pennant.  —  Peneell.  1 1 
pennone,  Yr.  pannon,  pennon,  pennon^ 
ceau,  OCaA.  pand,  Sp.  pendone,  a  pointed 
flag  or  streamer,  formerly  borne  at  the 
end  of  a  lance.  Hence  pennant,  in  nauti- 
cal language,  a  streamer.  The  origin  is 
Lat.  penna,pinna,  a  wing,  fln,  battlement; 
It  pinna,  pinnola,  the  flat  flap  of  any- 
thing, as  the  fln  of  a  flsh,  flap  of  a  man's 
ears,  float  of  a  water-mill  wheel,  the  out- 
ward sides  of  a  man's  nose. — Fl.  Fr. 
penne,  penon,  pennule,  a  small  piece  of  a 
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thing  not  altogether  separated  from  the 
whole  (a  flap) ;  penne  de  foie,  petton,  the 
laps  or  napes  of  the  liver ;  penneton  (pan- 
neton — Trevoux),  the  bit  of  a  key  (hang- 
ing from  the  shaft  like  the  pennon  of  a 
lance) ;  pennes^pennonSf  the  feathers  of  an 
arrow.— .Cot.  The  nn  of  penna  changes 
to  nd  in  Sp.  pendola^  a  pen,  as  well  as  in 
pendoney  a  pennon.     See  Pane. 

Penny.  Du.  penninck^  G.  pfennigs  a 
'small  coin.  The  original  meaning  was 
probably  coin  in  general.  Thritig  scy- 
lingepenega^  thirty  shillings  in  money. — 
.Sax.  Chron.  77$.  Pol./^if//jBr,  Bohem. 
penJMy  dim.  peniiek,  a  piece  of  money. 
Magy.  penBj  money;  Pengni^  to  ring. 
Manx/^if^y  penny. 

-pense.  -pend.  Pension.  'Lax^pendo^ 
pensuniy  to  weigh,  or  be  of  such  a  weight; 
pendoy  expendo  (to  weigh  out  money),  to 
pay,  to  expend  or  spend  ;  pensio  (e.  pen- 
sion) ^  a  paying  ;  pensOy  compensoy  to  prize 
or  vaJue,  to  compensate,  recompense,  or 
requite. 

Pensive.  A  secondary  application  of 
IjaX,  pendoy  pensOy  to  weigh,  is  to  ponder 
in  the  mind,  to  consider,  whence  Fr.  pen- 
ser,  to  think ;  pensif^  thoughtful,  pensive. 

Pent-.  Gr.  irivrc,  five,  as  in  pentagon^ 
a  figure  of  five  angles ;  pentateuch  (nwxoCi 
a  book)  \pentecosty  irfyrQje<Km),  the  fiftieth 
(day). 

Penthouse.  A  corruption  of  penticcy 
as  the  word  was  formerly  written.  Fr. 
appentiSj  a  sloping  shed.  It  pendice^  any 
bending  or  down-hanging,  the  side  of  a 
hill,  hanging  label  of  anything,  a  pent- 
house, hovel,  shed. — Fl.  Lat.  pendere, 
to  hang. 

Penury.  Lat.  penurta^  scarcity.  Gr. 
irlvofiac,  to  labour,  to  be  poor;  irlvQCf  poor. 

People.  Fr.  peuple^  Lat.  populus^  w. 
pobL 

Pepper.    Lat  piper ^  Gr.  irlircpc 

Per-.    1aX,per,  uirough,  thoroughly. 

Perambulate.    Lat  ambulOy  to  walk. 

Perch.    Fr.  perche^  Lat.  perticOj  a  rod. 

Perdition.  Lat.  perdo^  perdiium,  to 
lose,  to  destroy.  Perdo^  from  </<?,  to  give 
{per-dOy  thoroughly  to  do  away),  may  be 
considered  the  active  form  of  which  pereo 
{p^r-eOy  thoroughly  to  be  gone),  to  perish, 
is  the  neuter. 

Peregrination.  Lat  pereger,  a  fo- 
reigner ;  peregriy  abroad,  from  home,  in 
a  foreign  country. 

Peremptory.  Lat  peremptoriusy  ab- 
solute, without  opening  for  excuses ;  per- 
into,  peremptumy  to  take  away  utterly. 

Perforate.  Lat  perforo,  to  pierce 
through  ;  foro^  to  pierce  a  hole. 


PERIWIG 

To  Perform.    Originally /^f/&irr«. 

Ergo  Poverty  and  poore  men 
Perfoumen  the  commandement 
And  yet  God  wot  unnethe  the  fundameDt 
Par/oumid  lA, — P.  P. 

— the  foundation  is  hardly  completed. 

I  parforme  ;  je  parforme  and  je  par- 

foumys, — Palsgr.    *  Les  queux  gens  eient 

{)lein  power  de  Maire  de  ceo  bien  et 
oialment  faire  et  parfoumer,* — Lib.  Alb. 
I.  494.  The  origm  is  probably  from  the 
office  performed  by  Lat  yirnriw,  the  oven, 
in  completing  the  work  of  making  bread. 
Fr.  en/oumeTy  to  put  in  an  oven,  also  to 
begin,  set  in  hand  or  on  work ;  enfcumc- 
menty  the  beginning  or  first  part  of  a 
matter;  s^enfiumery  to  undertake,  or 
embark  himself  in  ;  parfoumiry  to  con- 
summate, perform,  ftimish.  —  Cot.  IL 
fornirey  to  accomplish,  finish,  furnish. 

The  n  seems  early  to  have  been  changed 

to  m  under  the  influence  perhaps  of  Prov. 

formiry  furmiry  fromiry  to  fulfil    OHa 

frumjany  gafrumJoHy  £acere,   perficere, 

perfungi,  exsequi. 

Perfume.  Fr./^f/ivmf,  pleasant  fumes, 
delicate  smells. — Cot  iCprofumOy  any 
perfume  or  sweet  smelL — FC  ljaX.JumuSy 
smoke,  vapour. 

Perfiinotory.  VaX.  perfunctorily  slight- 
ly, negligently  ;  perfungory  perfunctusy  to 
go  through  with. 

Perhaps.  A  singular  combination  of 
the  Fr.  par  or  Lat  pery  and  E.  kapy 
luck,  chance.  Peradventure,  percase, 
perchance,  are  similar  forms. 

Peri-.  Gr.  irepc,  about,  rotmd  about 
As  in  Pericardium  (rop^ia,  the  heart), 
Perigee  (y^j  the  earth),  Perihelion  (^Xi«f, 
the  sun). 

Peril.   IjaX.  periculunty  It, perigiiOyYu 

peril y  danger. 

Period.  Gr.  irfplooocy  a  circuit,  going 
a  round  ;  ircp2,  and  Uh^y  a  route,  journey. 

Periphery.  Gr.  vipi^pcia,  circumfer- 
ence ;  letply  about,  around  ;  fspM,  1  bear. 

Perish.  Lat  pereoy  -Hum  (per-eOy  to 
be  quite  gone),  Fr.  P^riry  pirissanty  to 
perish. 

Periwig. —Perruque.  A  corruption 
of  Fr.  perruqucy  Du.  feruiky  under  the 
influence  of  E.  wi^  of  the  same  meaning 
already  existing  m  the  language.  The 
radical  meaning  is  a  tuft  of  hair,  a  hand- 
ful, or  so  much  as  is  plucked  at  a  single 
grasp.  Cotgrave  translates  perruquey  a 
lock  or  tuft  of  hair,  giving  fausse  per- 
ruque  for  a  wig.  From  N.  piukkoy  Sw. 
piockay  Piedm.  piuchiy  to  pluck  or  pick, 
are  derived  respectively  plukky  plocky 
plucky  a  little  bit,  a  monel,  Piedm. //»* 
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con,  a  tuft  of  hair ;  and  Gr.  irX^afioCf  a 
lock  of  haiTi  seems  to  belong  to  the  sanne 
class.  In  the  S.  of  Europe  the  pro- 
nunciation is  softened  by  the  introduction 
of  a  vowel  between  the  mute  and  liquid, 
giving  It.  fieluccare^  fdluccare,  Prov. 
pelucar^  to  peck,  pick,  pluck,  with  the 
corresponding  nouns,  Lombard  peluch^  a 
particle  (bruscolo) — Diet  Milan.,  also  as 
Sard.  piluutLf  a  tuft  of  hair. — Diez.  In 
Sf.peiuca  is  developed  the  sense  of  a  set 
of  false  locks»  and  hence  (by  the  same 
change  from  /  to  r  which  is  seen  in  Lat 
piius^  Walach.  piHkf  hair)  It.  jbarruca. 
Ft.  perrtifue^  a  wig.    See  To  PflL 

Periwixikle.  i.  Fr.  pervenche^  Lat. 
vitua  pervincOf  or  simply  peruinca.  Pro- 
bably from  the  mode  of  growth  in  an 
intricate  mass  of  twigs.  I^t.  vincire^  to 
bind. 

2.  Properly,  in  accordance  with  the  vul- 
gar pronunciation,  pennywinkUy  the  sea- 
snaiL  AS.  pinewinclat  the  pin  winkle,  or 
winkle  that  is  eaten  by  help  of  a  pin 
used  in  pulling  it  out  of  the  shell.  In 
the  south  of  England  they  are  called /f>f- 
patches.    See  Winkle. 

To  Perk,— To  Pert— Peart. — ^Pert. 
To  perk  up  the  head,  to  prick  up  the 
head,  or  appear  lively.  Plants  which 
droop  from  drought  perk  up  their  heads 
after  a  shower.  Peark,  brisk. — B.  Perky 
brisk,  lively,  proud.  —  Forby.  P1.D. 
(Lippe)  prick,  smart,  fine.  —  Deutsch. 
Mundart.  vi.percu,  to  trim,  to  smarten ; 
Perc,  trim,  neat,  compact.  In  the  same 
sense  with  a  change  of  the  final  k  into  /, 
to  pert, 

Sinahf  didst  thou  ever  see  a  prettier  child? 
How  it  behaves  itself  1  wanant  you  i  and  speaks 
and  looks,  and  peris  up  the  head. — B.  and  F. 
Knight  of  the  Burning  Pestle,  I.  a. 

Hence  peart,  brisk,  lively;  W.  pert, 
smart,  dapper,  fine,  pretty,  nice  ;  perten, 
a  smart  little  girl.  With  an  initial  s,  to 
spurk  up,  to  spring  up  straight,  to  brisk 
up. — B.     Sw.  spricka,  to  burst,  to  crack. 

The  Quality  of  liveliness  carried  to 
excess  aegenerates  into  sauciness,  and 
therefore  tiiere  is  no  ground  to  suppose 
that  pert  in  the  sense  of  saucy  is  a  cor- 
ruption of  malapert.  The  word  is  used 
with  more  or  less  of  blame  from  the 
earliest  period. 

And  she  was  proud  and/tfrf  as  any  pie. 

Chaucer  in  R. 

Nothing  shall  be  outrageous,  neither  in  pas- 
nons  of  mind,  nor  words,  nor  deeds,  nor  nice, 
nor  wanton,  piert^  nor  boasting,  nor  ambitious. 
— Vives,  ibid. 

Pemicioae.  Lat  neco,  to  kill;  per- 
nicies,  violent  death,  destruction. 
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Perpendicular.  Lat.  perpendo,  to 
poise  thoroughly ;  perpendiculum,  a  level 
or  plumbline  for  trying  the  regularity  of 
work. 

Perpetrate.  Lat.  patro  (to  be  a  father 
to),  to  bring  to  effect,  to  achieve,  to  get. 

Perpetual    IjaX.  perpetuus. 

Teatry,  Fr.  poir/  (from  poire,  pear), 
drink  made  from  the  juice  of  pears. 

Persevere.  Lat  severus,  hard,  stem, 
earnest;  persevero,  to  go  Uiroueh  with 
anything  without  allowing  yourself  to  be 
diverted  from  what  you  l^ve  in  view. 

Pereon.— Pereonifjr.  Lat.  persona,  a 
mask  (used  for  increasing  the  sound  of 
the  voice  on  the  stage),  a  part  in  a  play,  a 
charge  or  office,  a  person. 

To  Peruae.  The  only  possible  origin 
seems  IjslU  perviso,  to  observe,  but  we  are 
unable  to  show  a  Yx.  perviser,  and  if  there 
were  such  a  term,  the  vocalisation  of  the 
V  in  the  pronunciation  of  an  £.  peruise 
would  be  very  singular. 

Pest.— Pestilent.  Lat./^^/r>,  a  plague, 
infection. 

To  Pester.  Fr.  empestrer,  to  pester, 
intricate,  entangle,  encumber,  trouble. — 
Cot  Derived  by  Diez  from  Mid.Lat/<iJ- 
torium.  It.  pastoja,  the  foot-shackle  of  a 
horse ;  impastojare,  to  shackle  a  horse, 
whence  empStrer  for  empiturer.  The 
true  derivation  is  the  figure  of  clogging  or 
entangling  in  something  pasty  or  sticky. 
It.  impastricciare,  to  bedaub,  beplaster. 

Mais  pour  les  palux  empaistroses 
Grans,  parfundes  e  encumbroses- 
Ne  les  vout  Rous  prendre  n'aveir. 

— But  for  the  sticky  marshes  (of  Flanders)  RoUo 
will  not  have  them.---Chron.  des  Dues  de  Norm. 
a.  6695.  I  comber,  I  fayster  with  over  many 
clothes. — Palsgr. 

Depestrer,  to  disentangle,  clear,  deliver, 
ria  out  of. — Cot.  The  same  metaphor  is 
seen  in  Sp.  pantano,  bog,  morass,  meta- 
phorically hindrance,  obstacle,  difficulty. 
— Neum.  When  Hotspur  complains  of 
being  pestered  by  the  fop  he  has  the 
sense  of  something  sticking  about  him 
which  he  would  fain  be  rid  of.  So  Lang. 
pego,  pitch  ;  pegou,  a  troublesome,  impor- 
tunate person. 

The  sense  of  overcrowding,  is  merely  a 
special  application  of  the  original  figure 
of  clogging  ;  clogging  by  excessive  num- 
bers. 

They  within  though /«f/r/w/ by  their  own  num- 
bers (dogged  and  impeded)  stood  to  it  like  men 
resolved,  and  in  a  narrow  compass  did  remarkable 
deeds. — Milton,  Hist.  Eng. 

The  people— «at  up  all  at  once  into  the  theatre 
and  pesierid  (crogged)  it  quite  full.^Holland, 
Livy. 
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Pestle.  Lat  pistillum^  from  pinsa,  to 
pound.    See  PistiL 

Pet.  I.  A  fit  of  displeasure.  To  take 
the  pety  se  mecontenter.  —  Sherwood. 
Plausibly  derived  by  Serenius  from  Sw. 
Pytt/  Dan.  pyt/  Manx  pyhtl  Norm, 
/^//pish!  tut!  It^/Z/^jabfurt  (Fl.),/<f/- 
teggiare^  Magy.  pittyni^  to  blurt  with  the 
mouth.  A  person  in  a  pet  pishes  and 
pshaws  at  things.  Comp.  tutty^  ill-tem- 
pered, sullen  (Hal.),  standing  in  a  similar 
relation  to  the  interjection  tut  I  Swab. 
P/auseHy  pfautseHy  to  make  a  sound  by 
letting  out  pent-up  air,  to  express  displea- 
sure by  gestures. 

•  Pet.  2. — Peat.  Peat^  a  delicate  per- 
son, usually  applied  to  a  young  female, 
but  often  used  ironically  in  the  sense  of  a 
spoiled,  pampered  favourite. — Nares. 

A  pretty  feat  I  *^  best 
Put  finger  in  the  eye,  an  she  knew  why. 

.Taming  of  the  Shrew. 

To  see  that  proud  peri  feai  our  youngest  sister. 

O.  Play  of  K.  Lear. 

Pet'laffibj  a  lamb  brought  up  by  hand. 
A  pet  in  the  modem  sense  of  the  word  is 
a  favourite  child  or  animal  that  is  made 
much  of,  that  \s  petted  or  indulged  in  its 
pets  or  fits  of  ill-numour. 

Petal.     Gr.  irlroXov,  a  leaf. 

Petard.  A  short,  mortar-shaped  gun 
for  making  a  loud  explosion ;  an  imple- 
ment for  bursting  open  a  gate  with  pow- 
der.   Fr./^/^r,  to  crack. 

Petition.  Lat.  peto,  petitum^  to  seek, 
ask,  beg. 

Petr-.  Gr.  tdrpa^  Lat  petra^  a  rock, 
and  {Jacid)  fiOy  as  in  Petrify ^  to  become 
stone  ;  Petroleum^  rock  oil 

Petrel.  A  breast-plate.  Sp,  petrol ^tl 
breast-leather  for  a  horse  ;  Ix.  pettorale, 
a  stomacher,  breast-plate ;  —  di  cavallo, 
a  poitrel  for  a  horse  (^r.  poictraily  foi- 
tral)* — FL  Fr.  poitral^  the  dewlap  of  an 
ox. 

Petronel.  OFr.  petrinaly  poictrinal^ 
a  petronel,  or  horseman's  piece. — Cot. 
Doubtless  from  Sp.  petrina,  a  girdle,  from 
the  weapon  being  stuck  in  the  girdle.  -  It 
is  said  to  have  been  invented  in  the  Py- 
renees. Ultimately  from  Lat.  pectus^ 
It.  pettOy  the  breast ;  Fr.  poictrine^  poi- 
triney  breast,  breast-plate. 

Petticoat.  Apparently  formed  as  a 
sort  of  translation  of  Fr.  cotillon^  dim.  of 
cotte^  coat. 

Pettifogger.  Fogger^  a  huckster,  a 
cheat ;  to  fogy  to  hunt  in  a  servile  man- 
ner, to  flatter  for  gain.^HaL  Milton 
speaks  of  *  ^t  fogging  proctorage  of  mo- 
ney.' 
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The  relationship  and  fundamental 
meaning  of  the  word  are  very  doubtfuL 
On  the  one  hand  we  are  led  to  suspect 
that  it  may  be  from  a  perversion  of  the 
name  of  the  Fugger  family,  proverbial 
for  their  conmiercial  eminence.  Bav. 
fuggerriy  to  traffic,  truck,  chaffer;  Swiss 
fuggerHy  to  pilfer ;  Swab,  fitggerei  (a.  D. 
1 510),  a  trading  establishment  Du. 
fockery  monopola,  pantopola,  vulgoyir/- 
gerusy  fuccardus;  fockerijey  monopoUum. 
— KiL  On  the  other  hand  VXXi.fokkeny 
foppeHy  to  jeer,  to  play  tricks  on,  to  de- 
ceive, Hennebere  fuckeluy  to  cheat,  to 
trick.  Bav.  fockeny  fogkeuy  to  cajole,  to 
flatter,  must  be  from  a  different  source, 
perhaps  from  the  notion  of  deceiving  the 
eye  by  rapid  movements,  sleight  of  hand. 
Henneberg  fickfackereiy  jugglery,  tricks, 
cheatinp^ ;  fackelfiy  to  cajole,  flatter. 

Pettitoes.  A  corruption  of  Nonn. 
petotSy  little  feet  (Pat  de  Biai),  so  modi- 
fied as  to  give  the  word  an  appsirent 
meaning  in  E.  It  peducciy  a  precisely 
analogous  form  of  the  same  meaning,  is 
explained  by  FL  sheep's  trotters,  pig's 
pettitoes. 

Petty.  As  It  piccoloy  Sp.  pequenOy 
small,  from  the  rooxpicy  signifying  point, 
so  it  seems  Fr.  petity  WalL///i,  w. /»/«', 
small,  are  connected  with  w.  piiy  Orisons 
pizza,  G.  spitzey  a  point. — Diez. 

Pew.  Lat.  podiunty  an  elevated  place, 
a  balcony  ;  Du.  puydeypuye,  a  pulpit  or 
reading-desk.— KjL  Hence praying-pewy 
a  desk  to  kneel  at,  which  was  doubdess 
the  earliest  form  of  the  church  pew. 
Pewfellowy  a  fellow-scholar,  class-fellow, 
companion  at  the  same  desk  at  school 

Being  both  my  scholars  and  yoor  honest  pm- 
felUno.—\y€^'a  in  R. 

It  poggiOy  a  hill,  a  turret,  out-jutting  win- 
dow, or  place  to  stand  or  lean  upon,  a 
horse-block,  high  heap  or  stack. 

Pewter.  It  peltrOy  OFr.  peutre,  Du. 
peautery  speauter.—Y^^  Pewter  is  a 
mixture  of  lead  and  tin,  or  lead  and  zinc, 
and  spelter  is  another  name  for  rinc. 
Kiliaan  gives  espeautre  as  Fr.  for  pewter, 
which  also  signifies  spelty  a  kind  ot  wheat 

Phaeton.  From  the  proper  name 
^ak^Vy  a  son  of  Apollo. 

Phantasm. — Ph  Bntaemagoria.  Gr. 
faivuy  to  show ;  fcLvraafuty  a  vision,  fan- 
cied appearance  j  dyiipM,  to  call  up,  ex- 
cite. ,         _ 

Pharmacy.  —  Pharmacopoeia^  Gr. 
fapfMKovy  a  drug,  ^pfioKoirotla.  a  com- 
pounding of  drugs  (iroicw,  to  make). 

Phase.— Phenomenon.  Gr.  f  <V*s 
to  show,  appear,  p.p.  ^iy6f<ivoir,that  which 
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is  shown,  what  appears  ;  ^tnc,  an  appear- 
ance. 

^eaaant.  Gr.  ^(navbc,  from  the 
name  of  the  river  Phasis. 

PhiaL     Gr.  ft&Kiij  a  bowl,  cup,  vase. 

Phil-    Gr.  ^iXoc,  a>  friend  to,  fond  of. 

Philtre.  Gr.  ^tXr^wv,  from  ^lai,  to 
love,  a  love  charm  or  spell. 

Phlebotomy.  Gr.  ^)3or6/ioc  ;  ^<^C) 
a  vein,  rl^vw,  to  cut. 

Phlegm. — Phlegmatic.  Gr.  ^Xly/tia, 
inflammation,  mucus  the  proceeds  of  in- 
flammation. 

Phonetic.  Gr.  ^vfirixbc;  ^v4,  a 
sound,  articulate  sound,  voice. 

Phospliorus.  Gr.^ff^ocf  light-bring- 
ing, Lucifer ;  ^,  light,  and  ^pw,  to  carry, 
bring. 

Photography.  Gr.  ^,  ^wrdc,  the 
light 

Phrase.  Gr.  ^K^,  to  say,  speak,  tell ; 
^Vic,  a  speaking,  mode  of  speech. 

Phthieie.  —  Phthisical.  Gr.  ^toic, 
from  ^iw,  to  corrupt,  waste  away. 

Physics. — Physical.  Gr.  ^wnKbc,  per- 
taining to  (fwnt)  nature  ;  Lat.  physica^ 
natural  science. 

Physiognomy.  Gr.  ^tfmoyvMfiwv  (judg- 
ing of  nature),  judging  of  man  by  his  fea- 
tures, outward  look;  yvw/iMv,  one  that 
knows,  an  interpreter ;  ytywaKu,  to  know. 

Piazza.  It piasga,  Yx,place^  Sp.,  Port, 
Prov.  piasa^  P^^^i  from  Lat  piatea^  a 
broad  street. 

Pick.  'Dyi.pickefiy  to  peck,  to  pick,  or 
strike  with  a  pointed  instrument ;  Fr. 
piqueTy  to  prick ;  E.  pick  or  pick-axe,  a 
sharp-pointed  instrument  for  striking ; 
It  piccoy  Fr.  piCy  a  beak,  sharp  point ; 
Lat  picHSj  a  wood-pecker ;  w.  pig,  a 
point,  pike,  beak  ;  pigo,  to  prick,  to  sting, 
to  pick  and  choose;  It  picchiarc,  to 
knock,  as  at  a  door,  to  peck,  to  clap  or 
beat  hard.  The  origin  is  an  imitation  of 
the  sound  of  a  blow  with  a  pointed  in- 
strument Bohem,  pukafif  R\xss.pukat\ 
to  crack,  to  burst ;  LaLtpungcre,  to  prick; 
ViXi.  pinken,  pinkepanken^  to  hammer. 

Pickaback.  To  carry  pickaback  (for 
pickpack)  is  to  carry  like  a  pack  on  one's 
back.  Sw.  med  pick  och  pack,  with  bag 
and  baggage. 

•  Pickaroon.  A  rogue.  Sp.  picaro, 
a  knave  or  rogue ;  mischievous,  crafty, 
merry ;  It  picdre,  picardre,  to  play  the 
rogue,  to  go  a  roguing  up  and  down.— 
Fl.  Yx.picoreTy  to  forage,  ransack,  prey 
upon  the  poor  husbandman. — Cot.  Sc. 
pickery y  rapine,  theft.  *The  stealing  of 
trifles,  which  in  low  language  is  called 
//Iri^rjr.'— Erskine.  Picking  and  stealing. 
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Picket.  Fr.  piquet ,  a  peg,  a  stake  ;  E. 
pickets,  stakes  driven  into'the  ground  by 
the  tents  of  the  horse  in  a  camp  to  tie 
their  horses  to,  and  before  the  infantry  to 
rest  their  arms  about  them  in  a  ring. — B. 
Hence  picket,  a  small  outpost. 

Pickle.  I.  A  lye  of  brine  or  vinegar 
for  preserving  food.  G.  bockel, p'okel,  Du. 
pekel,  brine ;  pekel-harinck,  a  pickled  her- 
ring. 

The  word  probably  was  first  applied  to 
the  curing  or  pickling  of  herrings,  the 
radical  meaning  being  the  gutting  or 
cleansing  of  the  fish  with  which  the  opera- 
tion is  begun.  The  Pr.  Pm.  has  pykyn, 
or  clensyn,  or  cuUyn  owte  the  onclene, 
purgo,  purgulo  :  Pykelynge,  purgulacio. 
'Xo  pickle,  to  glean  a  second  time — Forby: 
i.e.  to  pick  clean.  In  the  same  way,  to 
cure  fish  or  meat  (to  prepare  so  as  to  pre- 
serve from  corruption  by  drying,  smokmg, 
salting,  &c.  —  Worcester),  is  from  Fr. 
dcurer,  to  scour,  to  cleanse. 

Pickle.  2.  A  mess.  'You  are  in  a 
pretty  pickle.'  A  pickle  is  also  a  child 
apt  to  get  into  a  mess,  or  into  scrapes,  a 
mischievous  boy. 

From  P1.D.  pic^l,  a  pig.  Picket,  picJ^ I  / 
a  cry  to  pigs.  PicJ^l  is  then  used  as  a 
reproach  to  a  child  who  has  got  himself 
dirtied  :  you  little  pig  ! — DanneiL  Dirty- 
ing the  clothes  then  becomes  the  type  of 
youthful  scrapes  in  general. 

•Picture.— jPictoriaL—Pigrmeiit.  Lat. 
Pingo,  pictum,X.o  'p^xnt,  pigmentum,  paint- 
ers colours. 

To  Piddle.  To  eat  here  and  there  a 
bit — B.;  to  do  light  and  trifling  work. 
The  fundamental  idea  seems  to  be  to 
pick,  to  use  the  tips  of  the  fingers  in 
doing.  G.  dial,  pitteln,  piiiteln,  pdttein, 
to  meddle  with  anything  by  slightly  pluck- 
ing, picking,  touching,  feeling  ;  to  piddle 
in  eating,  work  at  anything  by  small 
touches.  Pittle  nicht  so  in  der  nase,  do 
not  keep  picking  at  your  nose.  Das  ist 
eine  pittliche  aroeit,  that  is  very  piddling 
(ausserst  subtile)  work.  N .  pitia^  to  pluck, 
pick,  sip.  Sw.  pillra  (of  birds),  to  plume 
themselves ;  G.  dial,  pitzeln,  to  whittle, 
cut  little  bits — Deutsch.  Mund.  2.  236; 
pitzel,  labor  parvus. — Westerwald.  Idiot. 
J^VL.  peuteren,  to  pick  or  work  with  the 
finger  ;  peuselen,  contrectare  summis  di- 
gitis,  varia  cibaria  carpere  et  libare,*mo- 
titare  digitos,  fodicare,  carpere. — KiL  w. 
pid,  a  point    See  Potter. 

Pie.  I.  Fr.  pic,  Lat.  pica,  z  daw. 
Piebald,  marked  like  a  pie,  black  and 
white.    See  Ball. 

2.  A  pasty. 
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Piece.  Yr,piece^  Sp.  pieza^  bit  of  any- 
thing ;  w.  peth^  a  part  or  fragment^  some, 
a  little,  a  thing  ;  Bret,  pez^  a,  piece,  bit, 
piece  of  land.  It.  pezza^  a  piece,  clout, 
patch,  rag  or  tatter ;  pezze^  rags,  tatters, 
shreds,  patches.  Spezzare^  to  split,  to 
shiver  to  pieces. 

Pier.  A  pier  in  architecture  is  the 
portion  of  solid  wall  between  two  aper- 
tures, or  the  solid  pillar  which  stands 
between  two  arches  of  a  bridge,  also  a 
mole  in  a  harbour  to  break  the  force  of 
the  sea. 

AS.  pere^  pila,  moles,  agger ;  Du.  beerty 
a  pier  or  mole,  apparently  from  beuren^ 
boren^  to  raise,  to  lift.  Swiss  biiren^  biih- 
reftt  birrefiy  to  raise  ;  bUri,  biihri^  a  pier, 
a  wall  or  mound  raised  in  the  water  to 
protect  the  adjoining  land.  Bav.  enbory 
G.  empor^  up,  aloft  ;  enboreuy  emporen,  to 
raise.  Geschrei  erkaben  und  emporen^  to 
raise  an  outcry.  Bav.  borkirche,  G.  em- 
porkirche^  the  gallery  in  a  church.  Purdiy 
pyra,  rogus.  Purd-holz^  strues.— Gl.  in 
Schm. 

To  Pierce.  Fr.  percer^  It.  perciare. 
Apparently  from  the  same  root  which 
gives  M^  perky  prick  J  to  perk  up,  to  prick 
up  the  head.  It  can  hardly  come  from 
It.  pertugiare^  Fr.  periuiser. 

Pig.  I.  Du.  bigge^  big,  a  pig.  PLD. 
^^^**'  ^^  ^^<^gg^^>  unquiet  children  or 
young  cattle,  especially  pigs.  De  biggen 
lopet  enem  under  de  vote,  the  children 
run  under  one's  feet. — Brem.  Wtb. 

2.  A  sow  of  iron  is  an  ingot.  Pano  di 
metallo,  a  mass,  a  sow  or  ingot'  of  metal 
— Fl.  When  the  furnace  in  which  iron 
is  melted  is  tapped  the  iron  is  allowed  to 
run  in  one  mam  channel,  called  the  sow, 
out  of  which  a  number  of  smaller  streams 
are  made  to  run  at  right  angles.  These 
are  compared  to  a  set  of  pigs  sucking 
their  dam,  and  the  iron  is  called  sow  and 
pig  iron  respectively.  Probably  the  like- 
ness was  suggested  by  the  word  sow 
having  previously  signified  an  ingot. 

Pigeon.  From  Lat.  pipire.  It  pipiare, 
pigiolare,  to  peep  or  cheep  as  a  young 
bird,  are  Lat.  pipio,  a  young  pigeon.  It 
pippione^picdoneypigione,  a.  pigeon.  Mod. 
Gr.  irtircviCw,  to  chirp  ;  vnrivtov,  a  young 
dove.  In  the  same  way  from  Magy. 
pipegni,  pipelni,  to  peep  or  cheep,  pipe, 
ptpok,  a  chicken,  gosling  ;  and  here  also 
the  same  metaphor,  by  which  a  pigeon  is 
made  to  signify  a  dupe,  gives  pipe-ember 
{ember,  man),  as  Fr.  blancbec,  bejaune,  a 
booby  ;  a  young  bird  being  taken  as  the 
type  of  simplicity.  It  pippione,  a  silly 
gull,  one  that  is  soon  caught  and  tre- 
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panned ;  pippionare,  to  pigeon,  to  g;ull 
one.-— Fl.     See  Gull. 

Piggin.  A  wooden  vessel  with  a  han- 
dle for  holding  liquids. — B.  The  appli- 
cation to  a  wooden  vessel  seems  a  de- 
parture from  the  original  meaning.  GaeL 
pige,  an  earthen  jar  or  pitcher ;  pigeon^  a 
little  jar,  a  potsherd. 

Pike.  I.  Fr.  pique,  a  pike,  or  pointed 
pole. 

The!  profere  a  man  to  bete,  for  two  achilynges  or 

thre 
With  piJUd  staves  grete  belen  sail  he  be. 

R.  Bnmne. 

Sec  Pick. 

2.  The  pike-fish  is  so  called  from  his 
projecting  lower  jaw.  Bret  bek,  a  beak, 
snout,  point ;  beked,  a  pike-fish.  So  in 
Fr.  broche,  a  spit,  a  pointed  object ; 
brocket,  a  pike. 

Pikelet.  A  kind  of  crumpet  apparently 
of  w.  origin,  being  called  bara-picklet  (w. 
bara,  bread)  by  Bayley.  Fr.  po^elins^ 
soft  cakes  of  fene  flour,  &c.,  fashioned. 
like  our  Welsh  barrapyclids^ — Cot 

Pilaster.— PiUar.  Fr.  piiastre^  It. 
pilastro,  der.  from  Lat  pila,  a  column, 
L.Lat  pilarium,  whence  also  Fr.  piUer. 

Pilch.  A  piece  of  flannel  to  be  wrapt 
about  a  young  child.— B.    See  Pelt 

Pilchard.  Fr.  sard,  sardine,  a  pOch- 
ard. 

Pilcrow.  The  mark  of  a  new  para- 
graph in  printing.  Gradually  corrupted 
from  paragraph  through  parcraft,  pii- 
craft,  to  pilcrow,  Paragrapha,  pylcraft 
in  wiytynge — Med. ;  paragraphus,  Anglice 
2iPargrafte  in  vrytynge. — Ortus  in  Way. 

Pile.  A  stake  driven  into  the  ground 
to  support  an  erection.  Lat /fAz,  a  struc- 
ture for  the  support  of  a  building,  the 
pier  of  a  bridge,  a  mole  to  restrain  the 
force  of  water.  It.  pilare^  to  prop  up 
with  piles,  to  lay  the  groundwork  of  a 
building,  w.  pill,  stem  or  stock  of  a 
tree  ;  log  set  fast  in  the  ground,  stake. 

From  the  notion  of  supporting,  the 
signification  passes  to  that  of  the  thing 
supported,  a  mass  heaped  up.  Fr.  P»l€^ 
Du,  pijl,  A  pile  or  heap. 

To  PUfer.    See  Pelf. 

Pilgarlick.     One  who  peels  garlic  k 
for  others  to  eat,  who  is  made  to  endure 
hardships  or  ill-usage  while  others  are 
enjoying  themselves  at  his  expense. 
And  ye  shull  here  how  the  Tapster  made  the 

Pardonere/tf// 
Gar  lick  all  the  longe  nighte  till  it  was  neie  hand 
day.— Chaucer,  ProL  Merch.  and  Tale. 

The  tapster  and  her  paramour  were  en- 
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joying  the  entertainment  for  which  the 
pardoner  had  paid.  The  Fr.  have  a  some- 
what  similar  proverb.  II  en  pelera  la 
prune,  he  will  smart  for  it,  he  is  likely  to 
have  the  worst  of  it. — Cot. 

Pilgrim..  It.  fielegrino,  Lat.  pere- 
grinus,  a  foreigner  ;  from  pereger^  one 
who  is  gone  into  the  country,  who  is 
without  die  city,  (romper  and  ager,  field. 
Peregrdy  abroad 

Pul.    Lat.  pilula^  dim.  oipiia,  a  ball. 

To  Pill.— Pillage.  Fr.  ptlier,  to  rob  ; 
Sp.  pillar^  to  seize,  lay  hold  of,  plunder ; 
It.  pigliare,  to  catch,  take  hold  of,  take. 
To  pul  was  formerly  used  in  the  sense  of 
extort,  strip,  rob,  and  also,  where  we  now 
usep^el,  for  pickine  off  the  husk  or  outer 
coat  of  fruit  or  the  like. 

Hear  me,  you  wrangling  pirates  that  fall  out 
In  sharing  that  whidi  you  have  pi/iid  from  me. 

Rich.  III. 

To  pill  (pare,  bark,  unskin,  &c.),  peler. — 
Sherwood.  Bret  pelia^  to  peel,  skin ; 
yf.pUio^  to  peel  or  skin,  to  pillage,  rob ; 
Pliy  peel,  rind. 

The  figure  of  fleecing  or  skinning  af- 
fords so  natural  a  type  of  pillage  and 
robbery  that  we  are  inclined  with  little 
hesitation  to  accept  the  sense  of  peeling 
as  the  radical  signification  of  the  word. 
But  further  examination  brings  to  light  a 
numerous  series  of  forms,  which  it  is  im- 
possible to  separate  from  the  foregoing, 
with  the  radical  signification  of  picking 
or  plucking,  of  touching  or  taking  with  a 
pointed  implement.  Nor  would  it  be  a 
forced  derivation  of  the  name  oipeel  if  it 
were  supposed  to  arise  from  considering 
the  thing  signified  as  what  is  pilled  or 
picked  off  in  preparing  an  article  for  con- 
sumption. Dan.  pille^  to  pick ;  —  sig  i 
hovitUt,  to  scratch  one's  head  ;  —  sig 
med  nabbet  (as  Sw.  pillrd),  a  fowl  to  pick 
its  feathers,  prune  itself;  —  (Erter,  to 
shell  peas  $  —  ud,  opy  to  pick  out,  pick 
up ;  —  barken  of  et  tra^  to  strip  bark  off 
a  tree.  A  t  pille  ved  nogety  to  work  slowly 
at  something.  PL  l^.pulen,  to  pick,  pluck, 
unites  the  foregoing  with  E.  pull.  In  der 
nasepulen^  to  pick  the  nosej  uui  pulen, 
to  pick  or  pull  out ;  puul-arbeit,  piddling 
work.  Se  pulet  sigy  they  scuffle,  pufi 
each  other  about,  explaining  Fr.  se  piiler, 
said  of  two  persons  scolding  each  other. 
Pille  /  seize  him  I  cry  to  set  on  a  dog. — 
Trevoux.  N.  fila,  to  pick,  pluck,  gnaw  ; 
pile,  a  little  bit ;  Sc.  pile^  a  single  grain  ; 
a  pile  of  caff,  a  erain  of  chafL  On  the 
same  principle  tne  original  meaning  of 
Lat  pilare  would  be  to  pick,  and  then  to 
plunder,  to  make  bare  or  bald,  giving 
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pilus,  a  hair,  what  is  picked  at  a  single 
touch,  as  a  derivative,  equivalent  to  N. 
and  Sc.  pile  above  mentioned. 

From  TID. pulen  or  N.pila  appear  to 
be  formed  as  diminutives  or  freouenta- 
tives  pi(leken,piilken,pdlken,  N.pMay  to 
pick.  Up  den  knaken  pUlken,  to  pick  a 
t>one  ;  Sc.  pilk,  to  pick,  as  peas  or  peri- 
winkles out  of  their  shells,  to  pick  a  pocket. 
Similar  diminutival  forms  are  seen  in  Fr. 
pilloter^  to  pick,  or  take  up  here  and  there, 
to  gather  one  by  one — Cot ;  Prov.  pelu- 
car,  Lang,  peluca,  to  pick,  to  peck  j  It. 
pHlucare,  to  pick  up  clean  as  a  chicken  ; 
spiluzzicare,  to  pick  out  as  it  were  here 
and  there,  to  eat  mincingly ;  spiluzzicOy 
the  least  bit,  crum,  or  scrap. — Fl.  We 
may  then  suppose  forms  like  N.  piikka, 
plukka,  Q^pflUckeny  to  pick,  pluck,  Pl.D. 
plik,  N.  plukk,  Sw.  plock,  a  little  bit, 
Piedm.//«M/,  to  pick  or  pluck, ////^^,  a 
grain,  morsel.  Norm,  plucoter,  to  pick  up 
grains  as  fowls  at  a  bam  door  (Decorde), 
Fr.  iplucheTy  to  pick,  as  pease,  to  pluck 
or  tease  as  roses,  wool,  &c.,  to  arise  either 
from  the  absorption  of  the  vowel  between 
the  mute  and  licjuidin  \X,piluccare,  Prov. 
pelucar,  as  in  Piedm.  ///,  to  peel  or  skin, 
'^platoon  from  ¥r,peloion;  or  they  may 
have  arisen  from  the  transposition  of  the 
liquid  and  vowel  in  forms  like  N.  pilka^ 
V\J>,  puiken.  But  the  true  explanation 
may  probably  be  that  there  was  a  double 
form  of  the  root,  with  an  initial/  and  pi 
respectively, //r>t  or  puck  (VXJD.puken,  to 
pick)  SLTidpiik  or  plucky  wnile  ptll  or  pull 
may  be  contracted  from  frequentative 
forms  like  OE. pickle,  Grisons  piclar,  Wa- 
lach.  pigulire,  to  pick  or  pluck,  Du.  bic* 
kelen,  to  pick  or  new  stone,  E.  diaL  pug" 
gle,  to  poke  the  fire  ;  or  perhaps  (as  Dan. 
lille  compared  with  E.  httli)  from  a  form 
like  N.  pitla,  to  pick,  E.  piddle,  to  keep 
picking.  The  contracted  form  is  seen  in 
Du.  bUlen  den  molensteen,  to  pick  a  mill- 
stone, compared  with  bickelen,  and  in  Sc. 
pile  above  mentioned  compared  with 
pickle  or  puckle,  a  single  grain  or  particle 
of  anything,  a  small  quantity. 

PiUion.  A  cushion  for  a  woman  to 
ride  on  behind  a  horseman.  GaeL  peall, 
a  skin,  coverlet,  mat,  bunch  of  matted 
hair ;  pillean,  a  pad,  pack-saddle,  cloth 
put  under  a  saddle  ;  Manx  poll,  to  mat  or 
stick  together ;  pollan,  a  saddle-cloth. 
Sp.  pillon,  a  skin,  the  use  of  which  (in 
Sp.  S.  America)  is  described  in  the  fol- 
lowing passage  from  the  Athenxum,  Aug 
9,  1851  : 

Fiist  a  long  blanket  was  put  upon  the  borse^ 
then  came  a  wooden  concern— m  shape  like  a 
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miller's  pack-saddle — ^then  came  zq  lamb-skins, 
each  larger  than  the  last,  so  that  when  the  whole 
were  on,  the  ends  appeared  cut  square  like  the 
thatch  of  a  house.  These  things  are  called  pil- 
Umes,  and  in  travelling  form  the  bed  of  the  horse- 
man. Then  came  another  pilUnu  made  of  llama 
skin. 

Pillory.  Fr.  pUoriy  Prov.  espitlori^ 
M  id.  Lat.  pilloricum^pilioriuniy  spilorium. 
Different  derivations  have  been  suggested, 
of  which  the  most  plausible  is  Fr.  pUier^ 
from  the  pillar  or  post  at  which  the  crimi- 
nal is  compelled  to  stand  But  the  most 
prominent  characteristic  of  the  pillory  is 
the  confinement  of  the  neck  by  a  perfor- 
ated board  or  an  iron  ring.  Pilorium, 
sive  colHsiri^um. — Fleta.  The  prisoner 
is  usually  said  to  stand  in  the  pillory,  not 
at  it.  '  Condemnat  a  estar  en  PespitloriJ 
—  Cout.  de  Condom  in  Rayn.  And  it  is 
rational  to  look  for  the  ori^n  to  the  fuller 
form  of  Prov.  espitlori,  which  cannot  have 
been  corrupted  from  Fr.  piloriy  while  the 
converse  may  easily  have  taken  place,  if 
the  punishment  was  invented  in  the  South 
of  France,  and  spread  from  thence  with- 
out the  meaning  of  the  name  being  cor- 
rectly understood.  Now  Cat.  espitllera 
is  a  loop-hole,  peep-hole,  little  window, 
which  would  accurately  describe  the  cha- 
racteristic part  of  the  punishment,  the 
prisoner  being  derisively  considered  as 
showing  his  head  through  a  loop-hole  to 
the  gazing  crowd  below.  *Ponetur  in 
pillorico  ut  omnes  eum  videant  et  cognos- 
cant' — Charter  of  Rouen  in  Due.  On 
this  principle  the  far-fetched  derivation 
was  proposed  by  Cowel  *•  from  ^vXii,  a  gate 
or  door,  because  one  standing  on  the  pil- 
lory putteth  his  head  through  a  kind  of 
door,  and  6paM,  video.' — Minsheu.  *  The 
cover  of  the  chest  is  two  boards,  amid 
them  both  a  pillory-like  hole  for  the  pri- 
soner's neck-' — Hackluyt  in  R.  The  name 
oipUlori  was  given  in  France  to  a  ruff  or 
collar  worn  by  women  encircling  the  neck 
like  the  board  of  the  pillory.  To  peep 
through  the  nutcrackers,  to  stand  in  the 
pillory. — Grose.  The  word  is  doubtless 
eauivalent  to  Lat.  specularium^  from  spec- 
uiUf  a  look-out,  a  high  place  for  viewing 
or  watching  anything  from.  Compare 
Cat.  espt'I/j  espilUtay  from  Lat.  speculum, 
2L  looking-glass ;  espillets,  spectacles,  eye- 
glasses. 

Pillow.  Du.  peluwe,  puluwe,  Lat. 
pulvinuSy  from  Lat.  piuma,  w.  piuy  pluf, 
feathers.  Pulvinare,  piumauc  —  GL 
Cambr.  in  Zeuss^  pulvinar,  plufoc. — 
Vocab.  Comub.  ibid.  w.  plufawg,  fea- 
thery. 

Pilot    \\,pilota,  Fr.  piloU,  Du.  pijl- 
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loot — Kil.,  properly  a  person  who  con- 
ducts a  ship  by  the  sounding  line,  from 
peilen,  to  sound  the  depth,  to  gauge  ves- 
sels ;  peillood,  sounding  lead ;  fieil,  mark 
on  the  scale  at  the  side  of  a  sluice  to  show 
the  depth  of  the  water.  I  sownde  as  a 
sch3rppeman  with  his  plommet  to  know  the 
deppeth  of  the  see :  je  pilote. — Palsgr. 
The  origin  of  the  term  seems  to  be  taken 
from  \}Citpegs  by  which  the  capacity  of  a 
vessel  was  marked.  P1.D.  pegeln,  to 
sound,  also  to  tope.  Dan.  at  drUke  til 
pals,  to  drink  for  a  wager,  measure  for 
measure.  This  in  Lat  was  termed  Inhere 
adpinnas,    Anselm  commands, 

Ut  presbyteri  non  eant  ad  potationes,  nee  ad 
pinnas  bibant, — Eadmer  Hist.  Nov.  loi. 

G.  pegel  is  the  height  of  the  water  on 
a  nxed  scale.  Thus  a  Rhenish  news- 
paper, under  the  head  of '  Wasserstands- 
nachrichter,'  gives  *  Oberwesel,  31  Aug. — 
pegel  7  fuss,  I  20IL' 

The  other  half  of  the  word  pilote  is 
doubtless  the  element  shown  in  G.  lootse, 
Du.  lootsman,  OE.  lodesman,  a  pilot,  which 
has  very  naturally  been  confounded  with 
Du.  loot,  a  sounding  lead,  whence  hoten, 
to  soundL  But  this  would  be  a  mere  re- 
petition of  the  meaning  conveyed  by  the 
first  syllable,  and  we  cannot  doubt  that 
the  lode  in  lodesman  is  the  same  as  in 
lodestar,  lodestone,  lodemanage,  viz.  track 
or  way.  The  meaning  of  pilot  would 
thus  be  one  who  conducts  the  vessel  by 
the  sounding  line.    See  Loadstone. 

*  Pimple.  AS.  pinpel,  pustula— i£]fr. 
Gl. ;  //]^/(f^iu/,  pustulatus ;  pipiigende  lie, 
pustulatum  corpus.  The  word  would 
thus  appear  to  be  a  nasalised  form  from 
Lat.  It.  papula,  a  pimple. — Weigand.  So 
Fr.  pompotty  from  Lat.  pepo^  -oms. 

Pin.  w.  pin,  a  pin,  a  pen ;  Gael,  pifuu, 
a  pin,  peg,  plug ;  T>\i.pinne,  a  point,  prick, 
peg.— KiL  Lat.  pinna,  a  fin,  a  turret, 
pinnacle.  The  force  of  the  element  pin 
in  signifying  a  pointed  object  is  also  seen 
in  Lat.  spina,  a  thorn,  and  in  pinus,  a  fir- 
tree,  tree  with  sharp-pointed  leaves,  in  G. 
called  nadeln,  needles. 

Pin  and  Web,  an  induration  of  the 
membranes  of  the  eye,  not  much  unlike  a 
cataract. — B.  It  panno  nel  o:chio,  a  web 
in  the  eye.  Panni  in  oculis  fiunt  et  albu- 
gines  ex  vulneribus  vel  pustulis. — Due 
in  pin  and  web  the  foreign  name  is  first 
adopted  and  then  translated. 

To  Pinoh.— Pincers.  Sp  piscar,  Fr. 
pincer,  to  pinch  or  nip,  to  take  with  the 
points  of  the  fingers  or  other  points; 
pince,  the  tip  or  edge  of  the  hoof.  Sp. 
pinchar,  to  prick, /iW^^,  a  prickle ;  pin- 
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zaSf  pincers,  nippers.  Gnsovispiza^piaza, 
G.  spitze,  a  point,  peak  ;  pizcniar,  to  nip, 
itch,  bite ;  pizzi,  a  pinch,  as  much  as  one 
takes  up  with  the  tips  of  the  fingers. 
Walach.  piscu,  point,  eminence ;  piscd^ 
to  nip,  twitch.  It.  picdare,  pizzare^  to 
peck,  pinch,  snip,  itch ;  piccio,  a  pinch ; 
pizze,  pinch-works,  jaggmgs ;  pizzicarty 
to  prick,  pinch,  snip ;  pizzamoschey  a 
hedge-sparrow,  a  snap-fly ;  Du.  pitsen^ 
pinssen,  to  pinch,  pluck. 

Pine.  Lat.  pinusy  w.  pinwyddy  pine- 
trees,  characterised  by  their  pin-shaped 
leaves,  in  G.  called  nadeln^  needles,  and 
the  wood,  nadelholz. 

To  Pine.  Du.  pyne^  pain,  torment ; 
pijfun,  pijnigeHy  to  torture.  See  Pain. 
Hence  to  pine^  to  languish  as  one  suffer- 
ingpain. 

Pinfold. — Pindar.  Pinffid  is  com- 
monly explained  as  a  fold  in  which  stray- 
ing cattle  are  temporarily /^;fii^^  or  con- 
fined ;  pindaTy  the  officer  whose  business 
it  is  to  place  cattle  in  the  pound  ox  pinfold. 
And  although  it  must  be  observed  that  a 
fold  is  essentially  a  place  for  penning 
cattle,  it  is  probable  tnat  if  we  had  the 
English  alone  we  never  should  have  been 
led  by  the  tautology  to  doubt  the  fore- 
going derivation.  But  the  foreign  ana- 
logues give  a  more  distinctive  meaning 
to  the  term  as  signifying  the  fold  where 
cattle  are  kept  in  pledge  until  redeemed 
by  their  owners.  t)u.  pandy  G.  Pfandy  a 
pawn  or  pledge  ;  pfdndeny  O  Fris,  penda, 
peinddy  to  distrain  or  seize  by  way  of 
pledge ;  das  vUh  pfdndeny  to  pound 
cattle  ;  pfand-steUly  a  pinfold  ;  pfdndery 
a  pindar,  the  executive  officer  whose  busi- 
ness it  was  to  levy  distraints  ;  Grisons 
PandreTy  pendrary  pindravy  to  distrain ; 
pandradeTy  pendradery  the  pinder. 

Fro  the  Ponke's  pomd/altU  no  mainprise  may  us 
fetch.— P.  P. 

Sc.  poindy  to  distrain,  poindyPowndy  the 

distress  or  property  taken  in  pledge. 

The  sergents  shall  cause  the  foynds  to  be  de- 
livered to  the  creditor  untill  the  debt  be  fully 
payed  to  hira. — Stat.  Rob.  x.  in  Jam. 

There  seems  to  be  no  real  connection 
with  z.poundy  which  signifies  simply  en- 
closure, unless  indeed  it  is  possible  that  a 
pawn  is  something  impounded  or  shut  up 
unlil  properly  redeemed. 

Ping,  wten  used  to  represent  the 
sharp  sound  of  a  bullet  flying  past.  P1.D. 
Pingelny  as  klingelny  to  ring ;  pingely  a 
bell. 

Pinion.  Pinion  is  used  in  two  senses, 
both  applications  of  the  general  meaning 
shown  in  It.  pinna^  the  flat  flap  of  any- 
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thing,  as  the  fin  of  a  fish,  the  flap  of  a 
man's  ears,  the  floats  of  a  water-wheel. — 
Fl.     Fr.  pennty  penon,  pennulty  a  lap  or 
flap  (a  piece  of  anything  not  wholly  se- 
parated from  it — Cot.)  ;  pennty  penon  ds 
foiiy  a  lap  or  lobe  of  the  liver ;  pennons 
d*une  flechiy  the  feathers  of  an  arrow ; 
pennony  a  pennon  or  streamer,  the  little 
flag  carried  at  the  end  of  a  lance.    The 
pinion  of  a  bird  is  the  flap  or  last  joint  of 
the  wing. 

All  unawares 
Fluttering  his  pennons  vain  plmnb  down  he  falls 
Ten  thousand  fadom  deep. — Par.  Lost. 

In  the  second  sense,  Fr.  pagnon  or  pi- 
gnony  a  pinion  in  wheel-work,  is  a  contriv- 
ance by  which  the  movement  of  a  cog- 
wheel is  transferred  to  a  different  axis. 
To  this  effect  a  sufficient  number  of  palets 
or  longitudinal  flaps,  like  the  floats  of  a 
water-wheel,  are  fixed  round  the  axis  and 
made  to  run  in  the  cogs  of  the  larger 
wheel.  The  name  iA  pinion  properly  be- 
longs to  the  separate  palets,  and  the  term 
should  \i^  pinion-wheel y  as  Fr.  lanteme  d 
pagnonsy  a  pair  of  trunnion  heads,  or  that 
which  is  turned  about  by  the  cog-wheel 
of  a  mill. — Cot  It.  ruota  pinnatay  a 
wheel  with  broad  floats. — Fl.  It  is  now 
commonly  given  to  the  smaller  of  two 
cog-wheels  locking  into  each  other.  Lat. 
pinna  was  already  used  in  the  sense  of  a 
float  of  a  water-wheeL 

Pink.  Fr.  pincesy  the  flower  pink 
(wild  gillowflowers. — Minsheu).  Proba- 
bly from  the  sharp-pointed  leaves  set  in 
pairs  upon  the  stalk  like  pincers  ;  Fr. 
pincey  a  tip  or  thin  point    See  Pinch. 

Pink  in  the  sense  of  bright  flesh-colour 
is  probably  from  the  colour  of  the  flower ; 
although  it  may  be  from  pink  eyes,  small 
winking  inflamed  eyes.  It.  gauzoy  blear- 
eyed,  pink-eyed. — Fl. 

The  application  to  the  sense  of  acme  or 
point  of  excellence  is  apparently  taken 
from  the  joke  in  Romeo  and  Juliet,  where 
Mercutio  speaking  affectedly  uses  pink 
as  the  type  of  a  flower. 

Rom,  A  most  courteous  exposition. 
Merc,  Nay,  I  am  the  very  pink  of  curtesy* 
Rom,  Pink  for  flower  I 

Mercutio  is  playing  upon  words  in  a 
forced  manner,  and  if  the  expression  were 
already  current  Romeo  would  never  have 
been  made  to  suggest  an  explanation. 

The  names  of  other  flowers  are  used 
in  the  same  way. 

London  thowe  arte  the  flowre  of  cities  all, — 
Of  royal  cities  rose  and  geraflour. 

&)ng  temp.  H.  V.  in  Reliq.  Ant  i.  206. 
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Heo  is  lilie  of  largesse, 
Heo  is  parvenke  of  prouesse. 

O.  Ballad  cited  by  Steevens. 

To  Pink.  Used  in  a  variety  of  senses, 
which  may  all  be  explained  from  a  nasal- 
ised form  of  the  rootpik^  representing  the 
sound  of  a  blow  with  a  pointed  instru- 
ment. PLD.  pinketty  pinkepanketty  to 
hanmier ;  pinkepank^  a  blacksmith.  To 
pinky  to  cut  silk  cloth  with  variety  of 
figures  in  round  holes  or  eyes. — B.  Fr. 
piquiy  pricked,  pierced  or  thrust  into ; 
also  quilted  or  set  thick  with  oylet  holes 
(pinked). — Cot 

One  of  them  finked  the  other  in  a  duel  (stuck 
him). — ^Aadison. 

In  the  sense  of  picking  or  culling, 

When  thou  dost  tell  another's  jest,  therein 
Omit  the  oaths,  which  true  wit  cannot  need ; 
Pink  out  of  tales  the  mirth,  but  not  the  sin. 

Herbert  in  Worcester. 

The  sense  of  winking,  in  which  pink  was 
formerly  used,  may  be  illustrated  by  Sw. 
picka  (from  which  pink  differs  omy  in 
the  nasalisation),  to  peck  like  a  bird,  and 
(from  the  figure  of  a  succession  of  light 
blows)  to  palpitate  as  the  heart.  Wink- 
ing is  a  vibration  of  the  eyelid,  as  pal- 
pitation is  of  the  heart. 

And  upon  drinking  my  eyes  will  \^  finking' 

Heywood  in  R. 

Du.  pinckoogen^  to  wink,  squinny,  sparkle, 
glitter.— KiL 

In  like  manner  with  and  without  the 
nasal,  G.  blickeHy  to  wink,  to  glitter,  E. 
blinky  Pl.D.  piinken,  piinkogen^  to  wink, 
pointing  to  a  root  plik,  synonymous  with 
piky  in  accordance  with  the  view  of  the 
relations  of  the  word  taken  under  To  PilL 

Fixmace.  It.  pino,  a  pine-tree,  and 
met.  the  whole  bulk  of  a  ship,  also  (as 
pinaccia^  pinassc^,  a  pinnace. — Fl. 

Pint.  Sp.  Vx.%,pintay  a  spot  or  mark ; 
pintar^  to  paint  Hence  probably  a  pint ^ 
a  certain  measure  of  liquid  marked  off 
on  the  interior  of  the  vessel.  So  from 
Du.  pegely  peily  the  mark  on  a  scale  mea- 
suring depth  or  content,  PLD.  pegel,  sex- 
tarius,  hemina,  a  measure  of  content 
Pegelny  as  in  some  dialects  of  G.pinten, 
to  tope ;  Yx.pinUlery  to  tipple. 

Pioneer.  Fr.  pionier,  OFr.  peoniery 
Prov.  pezonier^  properly  a  foot-soldier,  a 
common  man,  then  applied  to  the  soldiers 
Specially  employed  in  labourers'  work. 
Sp.  pe&n^  a  pedestrian,  day-labourer, 
foot-soldier,  common  man,  or  pawn  at 
chess 

Pious.    IjSLi.  piust  Yx,  pieux, 

Pip.  P1.D.  pipp,  G.  pipps,  zipfy  Fr. 
pepie^  It.  pipita^  XaX.  pitutta^  a  clisorder 
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of  fowls,  in  which  a  thick  slime  forms  on 
their  tongue,  and  the  nostrils  are  stopped 
up.  The  name  seems  to  be  corrupted 
from  Lat  pituita^  phlegm.  Du.  pipse^ 
the  mucus  of  the  nose. 

Pipe.  A  thin  hollow  cylinder,  an  im- 
plement adapted  to  make  a  shrill  sound 
by  blowing  into  it.  From  the  imitation 
of  such  a  sound  by  the  syllable  ^i^.  See 
Peep. 

Pippin.— Pip.  Fr.  pepin^  seed  of  fruit, 
as  of  an  apple  or  grape ;  j^epinilre^  a  seed- 
plot,  nursery  grouno.  There  seems  no 
ground  for  the  assertion  that  the  word 
originally  signified  a  melon>seed,  from 
pepo^  a  melon.  A  satisfactory  origin  may 
perhaps  be  found  in  Da.///>^,  to  peq), 
shoot,  spring  forth.  For  the  connection 
between  a  sharp  cry  and  the  idea  of  peep- 
ing forth,  just  beginning  to  appear,  see 
Peep. 

A  pippin  in  the  sense  of  a  particular 
kind  of  apple  is  probably  an  apple  raised 
from  the  pip  or  seed.  Da.  pipiing,  a 
small  well-tasted  apple. 

Pirate.  Gr.  iropar^,  VaX,  piratOy  ex- 
plained from  irii^M,  to  make  an  attempt 
on,  to  attack. 

Piah  I  An  interjection  of  contempt, 
equivalent  to  hold  your  tongue  !  It  pis- 
sipissarit  to  psh,  to  husht,  also  to  buzz  or 
whisper  very  low ;  pissipisse  I  pst,  hsht ! 
still ! — Fl.  Fr.  nargues^  tush,  blurt,  pisti, 
fy,  it  cannot  be  so. — Cot.  Norm./^/.' 
interj.  to  put  to  silence. — Decorde.  Dan. 
pytl  Oii.  puU/  Uakxixpy A//  tut  \  pooh  \ 
pshaw ! 

Pismire.  The  old  name  of  the  ant, 
an  insect  very  generally  named  from  the 
sharp  urinous  smell  of  an  ant-hilL  Du. 
fni^re^pismiere,  mierseycke^  an  ant ;  stycke^ 
urine  ;  PLD.  miegemke,  an  ant  or  emmet  \ 
miegen^  mingere  ;  Fin.  kusi^  urine ;  kusi- 
ainen^  an  ant. 

Pifls.  From  the  sound.  Lett.  piscM 
is  a  nursery  word.  In  Bav.  nurseries 
wiswis  tncLcken^  wiseln.    Fin.  kusi^  urine. 

Pistil.  Lat  pistillum^  a  pestle,  from 
pinsoy  to  pound. 

Pistol.  Said  to  derive  its  name  from 
having  been  invented  at  Pistoia  in  Italy, 
but  no  authority  is  produced  for  this 
derivation.  Venet.  piston  was  a  kind  of 
arquebuss  ;  piston  ae  vin^  a  large  flask. 
— ratriarchi. 

Piston.  The  plunger  in  a  pump  or  a 
steam  engine.  Fr.  piston ,  It  pestom, 
pestatoioy  a  pestle,  stamper,  rammer; 
pesta^  any  treading  or  trampling ;  pisUirt^ 
to   stamp,   pound,  bray  in   a   mortar, 
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txample  upon,  to  ram  or  beat  in.    Lat. 
pinseri^pistum^  to  pound. 

Pit.  I.  Lat.  puteuSy  It  pozao^  Fr. 
pttitSy  a  well ;  Du.  put^  putU^  a  well,  a 
nole. 

2.  The  pit  of  a  theatre  is  probably 
from  Sp,  pdtio,  the  central  court  of  a 
house,  and  thence  the  pit  which  occupies 
the  same  place  in  a  theatre.  Probably 
from  the  root  pat,  plat^  representing  the 
tramping  of  feet.  Mod.Gr.  ithrm^  to 
treao,  iraroc»  a  public  walk,  beaten  path, 
bottom,  floor.  Piedm.  piatia,  the  pit  or 
lowest  part  of  a  theatre  where  the  audi- 
ence stand. — Zalli.  Lat  piateay  a  street, 
court-yard,  area,  open  space  in  a  house. 
See  Pad. 

Pitch.  G.  pecky  Du.  pik,  Lat.  pix^  Gr. 
itirra^  wtava,  Gael,  pic,  pitch  ;  ^i^A,  glue, 
birdlime,  gum ;  W.  p^g',  pitch,  rosin. 

The  main  characteristic  of  pitch  is  its 
stickiness,  and  it  can  hardly  be  doubted 
that  the  name  is  taken  from  this  quality. 

ltpiccar£y  to  prick;  piccare^  appiccare^ 
appicciare^  to  fasten,  stick  unto;  appic- 
cantey  appiccaticcioy  clammy,  gluish,  fast- 
sticking.  Sp.  pegary  to  stick  to,  fasten  on, 
join  together,  to  infect ;  pegaiosoy  sticky, 
glutinous,  infectious ;  pegay  glue,  vamisn. 
The  Sp.  name  of  pitcl^  pezy  as  in  the 
other  Romance  languages,  is  taken  from 
Lat  pix^  picisy  in  which  the  original 
significance  was  already  obscured  by  the 
loss  of  the  root  pik  in  the  sense  of  prick 
or  stick.  Gr.  iri^cif,  a  fir-tree,  is  pro- 
bably, like  W.  /f^TC^K^^  (pitch-wood),  from 
nroducing  pitch,  and  not  conversely,  as 
Liddell  supposes,  the  name  of  pitch  from 
the  tree  which  produces  it  See  To  Pitch. 

To  Pitch.  Pitch  and  pick  are  differ- 
ent ways  of  pronouncing  the  same  word, 
like  church  and  kirk.  The  radical  signi- 
fication is  striking  with  a  pointed  histru- 
ment,  driving  something  pointed  into, 
sticking  into,  darting,  throwmg  to  a  dis- 
tance, w.  picelly  a  dart  or  arrow  \picio. 
picelluy  to  throw  a  dart,  to  dart.  To  pick 
a  lance  was  to  drive  it  into  an  object 

I  hold  you  a  grote  I  fi^cke  as  far  with  an  airowe 
as  you.--Palsgr.  in  Hal. 

To  pitch  upon  is  to  come  suddenly  down 
like  a  Javelin  striking  the  ground  at  the 
end  of  its  flight  A  pitch-Jbrky  or  pikely 
as  It  is  called  in  the  North,  is  a  fork  for 
pitching  com,  throwing  it  up  upon  Uie 
stack. 

Stakes  of  vren  mony  on  he  ^gte  in  Teroese 
Above  scfiarpe  and  kene  ynow,  bynethe  gretc 

and  ronde, 
That  ycf  thcr  eny  schippis  com  er  me  y  war  were, 
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Heo  schulde  picke  hem  thoru  out  (they  should 
pierce  through  them),  and  adienche  hem  so 
there. — R.  G.  51. 

And  he  took  awei  that  fro  the  middil,  pitching 
(aifigens)  it  on  the  cross. — ^Wickliff  in  R. 

To  pitch  a  tent  is  to  fix  the  pegs  in  the 
ground  by  which  it  is  held  up. 

Pitch  in  the  sense  of  a  certain  height 
on  a  scale,  or  a  certain  degree  of  a  ouality, 
is  from  the  notion  of  marking  a  definite 
point  by  sticking  in  a  peg.  The  pitch  of 
one's  voice  is  the  point  which  it  reaches 
in  the  musical  scale ;  the  pitch  of  a  screw^ 
the  degree  in  which  the  thread  is  inclined 
to  the  axis  ;  the  pitch  of  a  roof,  the  de- 
gree in  which  the  rafters  are  inclined  to 
each  other. 

Pitclier.  Fr.  picket  (Jaubert),  Lang. 
pichiery  Bret  pickery  w.  pisery  It  piterOy 
Sp.  puchirOy  a  pitcher  or  earthen  pot ; 
Gael,  pigeadhy  a  pitcher ;  pigeany  a  little 
earthen  jar,  fragment  of  earthenware. 
It  bicchurcy  G.  bechery  a  cup. 

Pith.  P1.D.  peddiky  pickcy  pith  ;  Du. 
pitypittey  pith,  kernel,  the  best  of  a  thing. 
Hereford  pethy  Devon  pithy  a  cnim  of 
bread.  Then  appUed  to  the  crum  or 
soft  part,  the  part  which  crumbles,  which 
in  Pembrokeshire  is  called  the  pith.  So 
in  Fr.  tniCy  originally  signifying  a  particle 
or  little  bit,  is  applied  to  the  crum  or 
soft  part  of  bread,  w.  pethy  a  part,  frag- 
ment,  quantity,  a  little,  a  thing.  Bret. 
pezy  pec'hy  a  piece,  bit 

Pittance.  It  pietanzay  pitanzay  Fr. 
pitancey  properly  the  allowance  of  appe- 
tising food  to  be  eaten  with  the  bread 
which  formed  the  substance  of  a  meal, 
afterwards  applied  to  the  whole  allowance 
of  food  for  a  single  person,  or  to  a  small 
portioit  of  anythmg.  M  id.  Lat  pictanciay 
pitanciay  portio  monachica  in  esculentis — 
lautior  pulmentis,  quae  ex  oleribus  erant, 
cum  pictancia  essent  de  piscibus  et  hu- 
jusmodi. — Due. 

Numerous  guesses  at  the  derivation 
have  been  made,  which  have  fallen  wide 
of  the  mark  from  not  attending  to  the 
original  distinction  clearlv  pointed  out  by 
Due.  *  Dum — a  cellerarii  per  totum  con- 
ventum  pictantiay  i.e.  ova  frixay  divi- 
derentur,  invisibilem  pictantiam  ei  misit, 
quod  omnibus  diebus  vitae  suae  pictantiis 
omnibus  carere  vellet*  *  Quod  si  alic^ua 
secundo  vocata  venire  contempserit,  m- 
sequenti  prandio  ei  pitancia  subtrahatur.' 
— Stat  Job.  Archiep.  Cant  an,  1278,  in 
Due.  The  nun  who  was  late  at  dinner 
was  to  be  punished,  not  by  the  loss  of 
her  dinner  next  day,  but  by  having  to 
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dine  on  dry  bread  or  vegetables.  ^  Aquam 
etiam  puram  frequentius  biberunt,  et 
quandoque  pro  magnd  pictantid  (for  a 
great  treat)  mixti  vel  aceto,  vel  lacte, 
nuUi  de  vino  £a.ctd  mentioned  Pidance 
is  still  used  in  the  centre  of  France  in 
the  original  sense.  '  Les  enfans  mangent 
souvent  plus  de  pidance  que  'de  pain.' — 
Jaubert.  Hence  we  arrive  at  the  true 
derivation,  apidanqanty  apitanqant^  ap- 
p^tissant,  giving  appetite.  A  dish  is 
apidanqant  when  it  gives  flavour  to  a 
laige  quantity  of  bread. — Vocab.  de  Berri. 
ftty.  Fr. /////,  from  \jaX.  pietas.  In 
the  exclamation,  what  a  pity !  the  word 
is  probably  an  adaptation  of  OFr.  quel 
pechiif  what  a  sin ! 

Alias,  quel  dol  et  quel  pechi^ ! 
Benoit,  Chion.  des  dues  de  Norm.  3.  408. 

Mod.Gr.  w  n  cplfta  !  what  a  pity  !  what  a 
great  misfortune  !  what  a  sin ! 

Fivot.  Fr.  pivot y  the  peg  on  which  a 
door  turns ;  It.  pivoloy  a  peg. 

Pixy.  In  Devon,  a  fairy  ;  pixy-puff, 
a  fuzz-ball,  ptx^'Stool,  a  toad-stool,  pixy- 
ring,  a  fairy-nng.  Pixie-led,  to  be  in  a 
maze,  as  if  led  out  of  the  way  by  hob- 
goblins. This  in  Pembrokeshire  is  called 
pisfcin-ied,  which  seems  truer  to  the  ety- 
mology. Sw.  dial  pus,  pjfs,  pysing,  a 
little  boy  ;  pysill,  pyssling,  little  creature, 
pygmy ;  pysk,  little  unshapely  person, 
dwarf ;  also  goblin,  fairy  (smatroll).  Hem- 
pjaske,  a  hobgoblin,  brownie.  The  fairies 
are  called  Uie  little  people  in  Wales  and 
Ireland.  G.  berg-mdnnchen,  a  goblin. 
IjaX.pusus,  a  boy  ;  fusillus,  little. 

Placable.~Placid.  Lat  piacare,  to 
pacify,  to  make  calm  and  gentle ;  piacidus, 
calm,  mild. 

Placard.  Fr.  piaquard,  a  bill  stuck  up 
against  a  wall;  piaquer,  to  clap,  slat, 
stick,  or  paste  on,  to  lay  flat  on,  to  parget 
or  rough-cast.  \>yji,  placken  aen  den  wand, 
to  fix  to  the  wall;  placken,  to  daub; 
placke,  a  blot. 

Place.  Fr.  place,  It.  piazza,  G,piatze. 
The  spot  of  ground  occupied  by  a  body  ; 
from  pialz,  crack,  representing  the  sound 
of  something  thrown  smack  down.  See 
Plat. 

Plagiary.  Lat  plagium,  manstealing ; 
plagiarius,  a  manstealer,  and  fig.  one  who 
steals  other  men's  thoughts  and  pubhshes 
them  as  his  own. 

Plague.  Lat.  plaga,  a  blow,  stroke, 
wound  ;  Du.  plage,  a  wound,  and  met. 
affliction,  torment,  disease,  pestilence. 

Plaice.     Lat  platissa,  a  flat  fish. 

Plaid.  Gael  plaide,  a  blanket  Goth. 
Paida,  a  coat 
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Plain. — Plan.—Plane.  Lat.  planus, 
whence  Fr.  plain,  even,  level,  plaint,  a 
flat  surface  of  ground.  To  explain,  to 
level  out,  to  make  easy. 

-plain.  —  Plaint.  —  Plaintiff.  Fr. 
plaindre,  from  "LaX.  pianger^,  to  complain, 
as  ceindre  from  cingere,feindre  from  fin' 
gere. 

Plait.— Pleat.— PUte.~Pliglit.   The 

Bret  pieg,plek,  w.  piyg,  bend,  fold,  show 

the  root  from  whence  are  derived  Gr. 

^XIkm,  to  twine,  braid,  plait  ;  Lat j^//VvT,a 

fold,  and  the  secondary  forms  Judo,  to 

bend,  zn^  plecto,  plexum,  to  plait,  knit,  or 

weave.    From  the  latter  verb,  or  perhaps 

from  the  participial  form   -piicitus  {m- 

piicitus,  explicitus),    are    derived   OFr. 

ploit^  and  its   E.  representatives,  plait, 

plight,  pleat, 

Votre  cemise  me  livrez, 
£1  pan  desus  ferai  un  plcit — 
(I  will  make  a  pleat  in  the  cloth) 
La  put  i  fet — Kayn.  in  v.  pleg. 

Now  gode  nece  be  it  ne\-er  so  lite, 
Yeve  me  the  labour  it  to  sew  ajndpiite. 

Troilus  and  Cress. 

A  silken  camus  lily  whight 

Purfled  upon  with  many  a  folded ////i/. 

Walach. //^/<i,  a  tress  of  hair;  impleti^ 
to  plait.  Boh.  plitu,  plesti^  PoL  pUic,  to 
wreathe,  plait,  braid.  G.  flechte,  some- 
thing turned  or  plaited,  a  tress  of  hair  or 
a  wattled  hurdle,  corresponds  to  LaX.JUcto. 

Planet.  Gr.  irXav^rifCy  a  wandehog 
star  ;  irXavaw,  to  wander. 

Plane-tree.  Fr.  piane^  contr.  from 
Lat.  platanus. 

Plank.  Lat  plancOj  "Ft.  planche,  G. 
planke,  Boh.  planka^  plank ;  Gr.  tAoC, 
anything  flat  and  broad. 

Plant,  -plant.  'LaX.planta,  the  sole 
of  the  foot,  whence  probably  planto,  to 
plant  or  set  with  the  foot  in  the  ground ; 
plantare,  plantarium,  a  separate  plant 
The  original  force  of  the  verb  is  preserved 
in  supplanto,  to  put  the  foot  under,  to  trip 
one  up. 

To  Plash.  I.  To  plash  or  splash  is  to 
dash  about  liquids,  to  dabble  in  water. 
G.  pladdem,  ptantschen,  pidtschem,  Sw. 
piaska,  Du.  piasschen^  to  paddle,  splash. 
Du.  piasregen,  G.  piatxregen,  a  dashing 
shower. 

Du.  plas,plasch,  'E.. plash,  a  puddle,  or 
shallow  pool  of  rainwater. 

To  Plash.  2.— Pleach.  Fr.  plesser,  to 
plash,  to  fold  or  plait  young  branches  one 
within  another,  to  thicken  a  hedge  or 
cover  a  walk  by  plashing. — Cot.  PUssis, 
a  plashed  or  pleached  hedge,  or  a  park 
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enclosed  with  hedges.  \jsX,plecto^plexum^ 
to  plait  or  knit  together  j  Gr.  itXIkm,  Lat. 
plicOy  to  twine,  braid,  knit. 

Plaster.— Plastic.  Plaster,  Yr.pldire 
[piastre),  is  the  material  used,  when  moist 
and  plastic,  for  daubing  walls  and  ceil- 
ings. The  material  first  used  for  this 
purpose  would  doubtless  be  the  mud  or 
clay  that  is  trodden  underfoot,  and  the 
radical  notion  is  to  plash,  to  paddle  or 
dabble  in  the  wet  and  dirt  From  this 
source  must  be  explained  Gr.  irXaww, 
»Xarr«,  to  work  in  soft  and  ductile  mate- 
rials, to  mould  or  form,  in  Mod.  Gr.  to  knead 
dough  ;  irXacmieiJc,  what  may  be  moulded, 
plastic  ;  tfiir\da<rv,  to  daub  over,  to  stuff 
in  plaster ;  tfivXacroq,  daubed  over  j  t6 
ifiwXaffrov  or  l/jirXo(yrpov,  Lat.  emplastrum, 
Fr.  empldtre,  a  plaister  or  application 
daubed  over  with  an  adhesive  medica- 
ment.   Gael  pl^d,  to  daub. 

Sp.  plasta,  paste,  soft  clay,  anything 
soft  ;  plaste^  size,  fine  paste  made  of  glue 
and  lime. 

Plat.— Plot.  The  radical  image  is  the 
fall  of  water  or  of  something  wet  on  the 
ground,  with  a  noise  represented  by  the 
syllables  plaU,  plat,  plot,  G.  plat2,  a 
crack,  smack,  pop  ;  platzregen,  heavy 
rain  that  makes  a  dashing  sound  in  fall- 
ing ;  Du.  plotsen,  to  fall  suddenly  ;  plots, 
sudden,  unawares  ;  E.  platte,  to  throw 
down  flat — HaL,  i.  e.  to  dash  down  like 
water. 

When  I  was  hurte  thus  in  stound 

I  fell  down //a/  unto  the  ground.— R.  R. 

—I  fell  plump  down  upon  the  ground. 
G.  heraus  platzen,  to  blurt  a  thing  out,  to 
say  it  plump,  without  circumlocution,  like 
a  wet  mass  flung  down  upon  the  ground. 

Ye  sayd  nothing  sooth  of  that, 

But,  sir,  ye  lye,  I  tell  you//a/.— R.  R. 

The  term  is  then  applied  to  the  fallen 
object,  or  to  things  of  similar  shape,  and 
as  wet  things  thrown  down  on  the  ground 
spread  out  in  breadth  and  lie  close  to 
the  ground,  the  root  comes  to  signify 
broad,  thin,  without  elevation.  See  Flat. 
We  come  nearest  the  original  image 
in  our  diaL  cow-plat.  Da.  diaL  ko-blat, 
Svnsspldder,  pmter,  kuhpldder,  a  round 
of  cow-dung ;  pladem,  of  a  cow,  to  let 
fall  dung.  Bav.  piatz,  pidtzen,  a  flat 
cake  \  It.  piatio,  any  flat  thing,  a  dish, 
plate,  platter;  by  met  squat,  cowering 
down,  low-lurking ;  piattare,  to  squat 
down. — Fl.  In  like  manner  t>SLn.plet,  a 
spot  or  stain,  E.  dlot.  Da.  dial,  dlat,  sl  drop 
of  fallen  liquid,  lead  to  Fr.  se  blatir  (Cot.), 
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blottir,  to  squat  down,  lie  close  to  the 
ground. 

Then  as  a  spot  of  dirt  marks  a  definite 
place  in  a  garment,  G.  platz,  a  broad  even 
part  of  the  surface  of  the  earth,  an  open 
place,  a  place,  the  space  or  room  taken 
up  by  a  body.  Der  markt-piatz,  the 
market-place  5  ein  griiner  piatz,  a  green 
plot,  grass-plat,  or  grass-plot.  Auf  dem 
piatze  bleiben,  to  be  killed  on  the  spot. 
It  will  be  observed  that  spot,  which  ori- 
ginally signifies  a  drop  of  liquid,  has  the 
same  application  to  a  definite  portion  of 
ground. 

It  was  a  chosen  plot  of  fertile  land. — F.  Q. 

Bav.  platten,  a  bare  spot  in  a  wood  [kohl- 
platten,  where  charcoal  has  been  burnt), 
explains  E.  piatty  (of  corn-fields),  uneven, 
having  bare  spots. 

Plate.  I. — ^Platter.  A  flat  piece  of 
metal,  a  dish  to  eat  on.  It.  plot  to,  any 
flat  thing,  a  dish,  plate,  platter  ;  piatto, 
made  flat  or  level  to  the  ground,  by 
met.  squat,  cowering  down,  low-lurking, 
hushed. — FL  Piattare,  Fr.  se  blottir,  to 
squat  down  ;  plat,  flat,  plain,  low,  shal- 
low. The  sense  of  piatto,  which  Florio 
treats  as  metaphorical,  is  in  truth  the 
original,  the  idea  of  flatness  being  com- 
monly expressed  from  the  image  of  dash- 
ing down  something  wet  or  soft,  which 
lies  spread  out  and  flat  upon  the  ground. 
Thus  E.  squat  is  related  to  Dan.  squatte^ 
to  splash,  2XidiJlat  with  Yx,Jlatir,  to  dash 
down  liquids.     See  Plat. 

2.  Vessels  of  gold  or  silver.  Sp.  piata, 
silver.  The  name  was  originally  given  to 
ihQ  plates  or  thin  lamina  in  which  it  was 
customary  to  work  crude  silver,  and  ulti- 
mately applied  to  the  metal  itself.  *  Con- 
gregaverunt  electum  aurum  regni,  etfece- 
runt  in  platas,  et  miserunt  m  batellos 
ferratos  ad  abducendum  in  Franciam.* — 
Knyghton,  A.  D.  1364  in  Due.  *  Et  quod 
quilibet  Angligena  egrediens  fines  Angliae 
— possit  secum  reportare  platam  argenti 
vel  auri  ad  valorem  duarum  marcarum 
pro  quolibet  sacco  lanae — et  eamdem/Za- 
tam  ferre  deberet  ad  excambium  regis,  et 
ibi  recipere  suos  denarios.' — Ibid.  A.  D. 

1340. 
Platform.  lx„piatta-forma,l>M. platte- 

forme i  yyjXgo  plana  forma  (KiL),  the  form 

or  pattern  of  a  structure  on  the  level  plain. 

For  which  cause  I  ^ish  you  to  enter  into  con- 
sideration of  the  matter,  and  to  note  all  the  is- 
lands, and  to  set  them  dawn  in  plat, — Hackluyt 
inR. 

To  be  workmanly  wrought — according  to  a 
ptat  thereof  made  and  signed  by  the  huids  of 
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the  lord's  executors.— Agreement  temp.  H.  VIII. 
inR. 

God  took  care  to  single  out  the  nation  of  the 
Jews,  and  in  them  to  give  us  a  true  pattern  or 
platform  of  his  dealings  with  all  the  nations  of 
the  world. — Sharp,  ibid. 

The  whole //a^&r»  of  the  conspiracy.— Bacon 
in  Worcester. 

The  word  is  still  used  in  America  for  the 
prospectus  or  plan  of  political  action  of  a 
candidate. 

From  signifying  the  ground-plan  of  a 
building  the  term  is  applied  to  a  levelled 
surface,  then  to  a  flat  elevation. 

Platoon.  Fr.  pelote^  a  little  ball  to 
play  with ;  peloton,  a  clue  or  little  ball  of 
thread.  Sp.  pelote,  goat's  hair  j  pelotdn, 
a  large  ball,  a  bundle  of  hair  closely 

Eressed  together,  a  crowd  of  persons,  a 
ody  of  soldiers.  T>vi,plotte  (KU.),  Piedm. 
platdttj  a  ball. 

Platter.    See  Plate. 

Plaudit,  -plaud.  -plause.  -plode. 
Lat.  plaudOf  -sum,  to  make  a  noise  by 
clapping  of  hands,  to  approve  of,  en- 
courage. Applause,  approbation.  Ex- 
plode, to  drive  out  with  clapping  of  hands, 
to  hiss  or  stamp  off  the  stage. 

•  Play.  AS.  piegafty  pleogan,  to  play, 
sport,  play  on  a  musical  instrument 
Play  is  the  exercise  of  the  natural  activity 
of  the  creature  for  the  mere  pleasure  of 
the  exertion.  Its  earliest  type  is  seen  in 
the  mimic  strife  of  joyous  dogs  pretend- 
ing to  worry  each  other,  and  all  our  games 
take  the  form  of  a  competition  for  some 
object  adapted  to  call  forth  the  powers  of 
the  rival  playfeUows.  Thus  the  name  of 
play  may  well  be  taken  from  a  term 
signifying  contention  or  struggle.  In  as. 
poetry  war  is  called  plega  gares,  the  play 
of  the  javelin  ;  ascplega,  of  the  shield  j 
heard  nandplega,  the  hard  play  of  hands. 
.  Hearmpiega,  strife.  It  appears  to  me 
that  we  must  look  for  the  origin  to  Lat 
placiium,  in  the  sense  of  discussion,  con- 
test at  law,  whence  VTOY,piag,p laity  play, 
litigation,  quarrel,  dispute ;  piaidejar, 
playejar^  piaegar,  to  contest,  discuss, 
quarrel;  Sp.  pleito,  litigation,  debate, 
strife;  GFr.  plaidier,plaidoyer,  to  litigate, 
contest ;  plaidier,  plaider,  badiner,  plai- 
santer,  s^muser,  se  moquer.  —  Roquef. 
*  Le  mari — prist  a  pleidQyer  (began  to 
wrangle  witn)  et  maudire  ledit  prison- 
nier.' — Litt.  remiss.  A.  D.  1373.  *  Le  sup- 
pliant se  appoyak  I'uis  d'lm  mercier,  voisin 
de  son  p^re,  k  la  femme  duquel  mercier  et 
k  son  varlet  il  piaidoit  et  )^esbatoit  * — he 
joked  and  sported  with  them. — L.  R.,  A.  D. 
1392  in  C2Lrp, 

AS.  plegan  is  used  in  a  very  similar 
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sense  in  Gen.  xxi.  9.  Sana  behiold  hu 
Agares  sunu  with  Isaac  pUgode,  (in  our 
version)  saw  him  mocking  Isaac.  The 
same  train  of  thought  is  seen  in  Du.  pla- 
deren,  playeren,  pieyien,  litigare,  conten- 
dere, disceptare  judicio  ;  piaderen,  piae- 
yeren,  ludere,  jocari,  nugari ;  plaederije, 
plaerije,  ludus,  jocus. — KiL     See  Plead, 

The  primary  ima^e  of  play  being,  as 
we  have  seen,  what  is  done  for  the  plea- 
sure of  the  exertion  itself,  the  term  is  used 
in  a  general  sense  to  signify  the  exertion 
of  powers  of  any  kind,  as  when  we  speak 
of  the  play  of  the  lungs  or  muscles,  of 
giving  play  to  one's  mirth  or  imagina- 
tion, of  the  fire-engine  playing  on  the 
flames  or  the  caimon  on  the  enemy.  By 
a  similar  metaphor  Fr.  se  jouer  is  used 
for  doing  a  thing  easily.  Faire  jouer  le 
canon,  les  eaux,  to  bring  the  cannon  or 
the  waters  into  play  ;  leyWi  d'un  ressort, 
the  play  of  a  spring. 

To  Pleach.     See  Plash. 

*  To  Plead.— Plea.  Lat.  placere,  to 
please,  to  seem  good  to  one,  to  be  one's 
choice,  forms  pladtum^  an  opinion,  re- 
solve, ordinance,  sentence.  In  the  pro- 
logue to  the  Salic  laws  they  are  sanctioned 
by  the  formula,  Placuit  atque  convenit 
inter  Francos,  It  seemed  good  and  was 
agreed  upon  among  the  Franks.  Thus 
the  term  was  extended  to  an  agreement 
or  treaty,  and  from  the  decisions  of  the 
judges  it  seems  to  have  passed  to  all  the 
deliberate  proceedings  of  a  court  of  jus- 
tice, and  to  the  court  itself  from  whence 
ordinances  issued. 

Per  capitula  avi  et  patris  nostri.  quae  Fraod 
pro  lege  tenendi  judicaverunt  et  fideles  nostri  in 
generali  placito  nostro  conservanda  decreverunt. 
^Oipitula  Cazoli  Calvi  in  Due. 

The  course  of  corruption  iroiapiacituM 
to  Fr.  plait,  plaid,  is  well  shown  in  the 
Prov.  forms  piack,  piag,  placht,  plait, 
plai,  suit,  process  at  law,  quarrel,  dispute. 
— Rayn.  In  OPtg.  according  to  Diez  the 
form  is  placito,  afterwards  plazo,  prazo* 
\\,  piato,  piado,  2i '^tsu — FL  Si^.  pieiio, 
covenant,  contract,  debate,  strife,  Utiga- 
tion,  legal  proceedings.  In  the  language 
of  the  Grisons  the  sense  has  been  further 
generahsed.  Plaid,  pled,  word  ;  —  da 
Dieus,  the  word  of  God  ;  dor  bunspleds, 
to  give  good  words ;  surplidar,  to  per- 
suade. 

To  Please. — ^Pleasure.  Fr.  plaire, 
plaisant,  to  please ;  piaisir  (direct  from 
Lat  placere,  as  loisir  from  licere),  plea- 
sure. 

Pleat.    See  Plait. 

•  Pledge.  —  Plevin.  —  Beplevy.  — 
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FUght.  It.  piiggio,  Fr.  pleige^  ph^y 
^vduLaH.  piivus^piigius^  plejuSy  piegtus^ 
a  surety,  one  who  undertakes  for ;  pli- 
viufHy  Prov.  pliu^  promise,  guarantee, 
pledge  ;  pUvir^  pUvir,  Fr.  plevir^  pieu- 
vir  (Mid.Lat.  plegire)^  to  engage,  to 
guarantee  ;  plevine,  pleuvine,  OE.  pieviriy 
warrant,  warranty,  assurance.  To  re- 
pl^  (Mid.Lat  replegiari)  goods  taken 
in  (Kstress,  is  to  take  them  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  distrainer  on  giving  security 
to  answer  his  claim  at  law ;  replevin^  the 
act  of  entering  on  such  an  arrangement. 
RepiegiabiliSy  replevissable. — Due. 

The  origin  of  these  terms  has  been 
sought  in  Lat  preesy  pradis,  a  security, 
and  is  explain^  by  Diez  from  prabere 
fideniy  which  is  not  more  satisfactory.  It 
seems  to  me  that  we  have  solid  ground 
in  Mid.Lat.  placitare^  to  negotiate,  agree 
with  \piacitum,  OFr.  plaid,  plait,  conwtn- 
tion,  agreement,  engagement.  '  Cepitque 
castrumquod  dicitur  Hocfeoburg,et  Theo- 
tecnum  piacilando  sibi  conquisivit' — Ado 
Viennensis,  A.D.  743  in  Due.  *  Taliter//<i- 
citatum  est  fide  media  et  condictum.' — 
Eric.  Upsal.  ibid.  In  the  famous  treaty 
preserved  by  Nithardus,  *  Et  ab  Ludher 
nul/Az/V/nunquam  prindrai  qui  meon  vol 
cist  meon  fradre  Karle  in  danmo  sit' — 
nullum  pactum  inibo.  '  Firent  pais  e 
plait  al  rei  David.' — Livre  des  Rois.  The 
next  step  is  supplied  by  Grisons  piadir, 
piidir,  to  engage,  as  a  servant.  From 
hence,  as  from  Lat.  adulterium  to  It. 
avoltiriOy  E.  avowtery,  we  pass  to  Fr. 
plevir,  the  v  of  which  passes  into  the  soft 
gol pieigeyPUge,2iS  in  Fr.  leger  from  Lat. 
levis,  *  R  et  A  fide  interpositA  plegive- 
runt  quod  censum  istum  Y  et  ejus  haere- 
dibus  boni  fide  garandizabunt' — Chart. 
A.D.  1 190  in  Carp.  Se  pUger^  to  com- 
mence a  suit ;  piegeur^  a  jSaintiff  in  an 
action. — Cot 

To  the  same  class  of  words  belongs  E. 
plight,  to  engage,  corresponding  to  Fr. 
piaity  agreement,  accord,  although  it  is 
probably  not  directly  from  that  source. 
Lat  placitum  becomes  in  Prov.  piacht, 
Plag,  plach,  plait,  play;  while  placitare 
assumes  the  forms  oi plaidejar,plaid€yar, 
piayejar,  plaegar,  to  litigate,  treat,  make 
accord.  Quan  lo  piag  es  comensat — 
when  the  plea  is  begun — Rayn.  in  v. 
Part  From  the  form  piacht  we  pass  to 
^\Lpiickt  (HoU.  Sicamb.},  judicium,  lis, 
litigium ;  plichten,  pUchten,  agere  lites  ; 
plechten  (Fland.),  spondere  merces  pro- 
has  esse,  to  warrant  or  guarantee. — KiL 
Placitum,  ¥t,  plait,  pict,  in  the  sense  of 
<iuty  payable  to  the  lord  on  the  death  of 
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the  tenant  or  other  occasion  must  proba- 
bly be  explained  in  the  sense  of  engage- 
ment, payment  that  the  tenant  has  lx>und 
himself  to  make,  and  thus  we  account  for 
Du.  plecht,  piicht,  plegh,  officium,  debi- 
tum,  obligatio  et  census,  tributum,  et 
munus,  officium  ;  plichtvrij,  immunis  ; 
plicktig,  devinctus,  obnoxius. — Kil.  G. 
pjlicht,  promise,  engagement,  obligation, 
duty.  In  like  manner  the  Prov.  forms 
plag,  plaegar,  above-mentioned,  corre- 
spond to  Mid. Lat  piigare,  to  engage,  to 
plight ;  pleyare,  to  give  or  take  in  pledge. 
—  *ipse  Petrus  custus  pro  parte  supra- 
dicti  monasterii  pligaret  se  cum  rationem 
suam,et  cum  rationibus  jam  dicti  monas- 
terii ' — should  bind  himself  with  his  own 
means  and  those  of  the  monastery. — 
Chart.  A.D.  1020  in  Carp.  uiLG.pklegcn, 
verpjligen,  to  assure,  warrant  Ic  pflige 
mien,  I  undertake.  Des  vil  ic  iu  ver- 
pflegen,  as  OFr.  ce  vos  plevis  (Rayn.),  I 
warrant  you.  Du.  pleghe,  plech  ^Sax.) 
officium  et  servitus  patrono  a  cliente 
praestandum. — KiL 

Plenaiy.— Plenty,  -plenish.  -plete. 
Lat.  plenus,  full,  from  pleo,  extant  in 
impUo^  to  pour  in,  to  fill.  So  Lith.  pilnas, 
Lett,  pilns,  pits,  from  Lith.  pillu,  pilti,  to 
pour.  Pildyti,  to  fill,  complete,  fulfil. 
Gr.  rrViOQ,  full ;  irt/iirXi|^,  to  fill. 

Plenitas,  OFr.  pienti,  fulness,  plenty. 
Compleo,  -pUtus,  to  fill  up  to  the  top,  to 
accomplish,  complete.  Repleo,  repietus, 
to  fill  again,  fill  to  overflowing. 

Pleonastic.  Gr.  irXcovaffricoc,  redund- 
ant, irXcovaCw)  to  be  more  than  necessary; 
irXiov,  more. 

-plete.  —  Complete.  —  Expletive.  — 
Repletion.    See  Plenary. 

Plethora.  Gr.  ^X^dc^pii,  fulness,  sa- 
tiety ;  TcKrjfio^,  abundance  ;  ^Xloc,  fuU. 

Pleurisy.  Gr.  irXivpa,  -<Jv,  a  rib,  in 
plur.  irXcvpa,  the  ribs,  side ;  irXf vfur^Cy  dis- 
ease of  the  side. 

Pliable.— Pliant.    See  To  Ply. 

-plic-.  -plez.  Lat.  plico,  -as,  to  fold ; 
plica,  a  pleat  or  fold  ;  compiicatio,  a  fold- 
ing together.  Implication,  a  folding  of 
one  thing  in  another.  Supplication,  a 
bending  under  of  the  knees  in  humility 
when  making  a  petition.  Lat.  -piex  is 
used  as  E.  -fold  in  simplex,  singlefold, 
duplex,  twofold,  multiplex,  manifold. 
Hence  also  complex,  folded  together,  in- 
volved.    See  To  Ply. 

Plight.  OFr.  ploit,  fold,  bending, 
thence  state  and  condition.  See  Plait 
The  plight  of  the  body,  I'habitude  du  corps. 
— Sherwood. 

81  • 
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Tantost  le  met  en  si  mal  ploit 
A  po  li  fait  le  cuer  criever. — 

He  soon  puts  him  in  so  bad  a  plight  he  nearly 
breaks  his  heart. — Fabliau  of  Miller  and  Clerks 
in  Wright's  Anecdota  Lit.,  p.  22. 

Bret  pleg^  pieky  fold,  bending,  inclina- 
tion, tendency,  habit  In  the  same  way 
they  speak  in  Fr.  of  affairs  taking  un 
fftauvaisplij  une  tnauvaise  toumure^  fall- 
ing into  a  bad  condition.  //  apris  son 
pit,  the  habit  is  formed  La  toumure 
d^une  affaire,  the  turn  that  things  take, 
the  condition  of  the  business. 

It  is  observable  that  G.  pflichty  from 
pflegeft,  was  frequently  used  in  a  sense 
closely  approaching  that  of  E.  plight: 
guise,  fashion,  condition,  or  sometimes  as 
the  termination  -ness.  In  keiserlicher 
pjlichte,  in  imperial  fashion,  as  becomes 
an  emperor  ;  m  ordenlicher/^//*/,  in  an 
orderly  way;  an  armlicher  p,  in  poverty ; 
mit  williger  p.  with  obligingness.  Ich 
lebe  in  gr6zes  ntdes  p,  I  live  in  a  state  of 
great  hatred. — Zamcke.     Compare, 

With  eyes  sore  wept  he  in  momyng  plite. 

Rom.  of  Partenay.  3968. 

To  Plight.    See  Pledge. 

Plinth.  Gr.  wXivfloc,  a  brick  or  tile, 
the  plinth  or  flat  tilelike  member  on  which 
a  column  rests. 

To  Plod.  The  primitive  sense  oiplad 
ox  plod  is  to  tramp  through  the  wet,  and 
thence  fig.  to  proceed  painfully  and  labo- 
riously. 

I  am  St  Jaques'  pilgrim  thither  gone, 
Ambitious  love  hath  in  me  so  offended 
That  barefoot /i<»/  I  the  cold  ground  upon. 

AU'sWeU,  III.4. 

Coming  to  a  small  brook,  I  perceived  a  hand- 
some lass  on  the  other  side,  who  according  to  the 
custom  of  the  rustick  Irish  tucked  up  her  coats  to 
the  waste,  and  so  came //a^</i>r^  through. — Eng- 
lish Rogue  in  Nares. 

To  plowdyXo  wade. — Grose.     Gditl.  plod, 
plodach,  a  puddle. 

In  a  foul  plodde  in  the  strete  suththe  me  hym 
slong. — R.  G.  536. 

G.  plodder n,plantschen,  to  dabble,  paddle ; 
Da.  pladder,  mire. 

-plore.  —  Deplore.  —  Explore.  Lat. 
ploro,  to  weep,  wail ;  depioro,  to  lament, 
deplore.  It  is  hardly  possible  to  imagine 
a  connection  between  tne  sense  of  explore, 
to  search  out,  and  that  of  wailing. 

Plot.  A  parallel  form  with  plat,  sig- 
nifying spot,  spot  of  ground,  then  the 
ground  occupied  by  a  structure,  the 
ground-plan.  To  plot  out,  to  plan,  to  lay 
out  the  ground  for  a  design. 
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And  squaring  it  in  compass  well  beseen 
Thexe  plotteth  out  a  tomb  by  measured  ^ce. 

F.  Q.  in  R. 

Hence  figuratively //<?/  is  used  for  a  de- 
sign of  future  action,  and  originally  it  was 
as  far  from  implying  blame  as  plan  is 
now. 

So  forth  she  rose  and  through  the  puiest  sky 
To  Jove's  high  palace  straight  cast  to  ascend. 
To  prosecute  hex  plot. — F.  Q.  III.  11. 

Accident  has  appropriated -/Az/i  to  a  de- 
sign of  open  action  ;  plot,  to  one  of 
secret  machination. 

PlouglL  G.  pflug,  Pol.  plug.  Boh. 
pluk.  Perhaps  from  the  plough  having 
been  a  plug  or  peg,  a  stake  pushed  along 
through  the  ground  G.  pflock^  a  peg. 
*  The  plough,  a  sort  of  long  wooden  plug 
dragged  through  the  soil,  having  an  effect 
much  like  that  of  a  subsoil  plough.'— 
Olmsted's  Texas.  Modenese  piod,  pieu, 
pioca,  a  plough,  may  be  compared  with 
Fr.  pieu,  a  stake. — Murat.  Diss.  19.  84. 
Dan.  plog,plok,  a  pegj  ploVj  a  plough. 
Sw.piig,  peg  ;  plog,  plough. 

♦  Plover.  Fr.  dial,  piuvier,  as  if  be- 
tokening rain.  Lat.  pluvialis,  rainy. 
The  G.  name  is  regenpfeifer,  the  rain- 
piper. 

To  Pluck.  Du.  plucken,  o.  pflUchen, 
N.  plikka,  Dan.  plukke,  Piedm.  plucMy 
Grisons  spiuccar,  Fr.  ^plucher,  to  pick, 
pluck,  gather.  The  radical  meaning  of 
the  word  is  preserved  in  Rouchi //»^«^r, 
to  peck,  to  pick  up  crumbs,  Yr.piuquotcr, 
to  pick  nicely — Cot,  Champ,  piuchoter, 
to  pick  in  eating,  or  with  the  pronuncia- 
tion softened  by  the  insertion  of  a  vowel 
between  p  and  /,  \\.,piluccare,peluccare, 
to  pick  one  by  one,  to  pick  up  clean, 
as  a  chicken  doth  com. — Fl.  From  this 
sense  of  the  verb  are  formed  nouns  sig- 
nifying a  small  portion,  so  much  as  is 
picked  at  once,  Piedm.  piuch,  Milan. 
peluch  (bruscolo),  a  crumb,  particle.  At 
«V  pdn  pluck,  there  is  not  a  morsel. 
P1.D.  plik'Schulden,  small  debts ;  plii- 
kerie,  small  matters  ;  Sw.  plockwis,  by 
little  and  little ;  plock,  things  of  small 
value;  Dan.  plukkeri,  trumpery.  Du. 
piugghe,  res  vilis  et  nuUius  valoris. — BigL 
It  is  in  this  latter  sense  that  E.//tf^^must 
be  understood,  when  it  is  applied  to  the 
heart,  liver,  and  lights  of  cattle,  food  of 
little  estimation  consumed  by  the  poorer 
classes. 

From  what  has  been  said  under  Pill  it 
will  be  seen  that  there  is  some  difficulty 
in  tracing  our  way  with  certainty  through 
the  variety  of  related  forms  to  the  original 
root     It  would  seem  however  thai  in 
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pick  ^j[i^piicky  or  plucky  we  have  one  of 
those  cases  where  the  root  appears  under 
a  double  form,  with  an  initial  p  and  pi 
respectively,  as  in  Y^ paste  and  Sp.  plaste, 
E,  pate  and  G,plattej  Sp.pdlio  and  Piedm. 
p/a/^a,  pit,  Du.  paveien  and  plaveietiy  to 
pave,  peisteren  and  pUistereUy  to  plaster, 
&c. 

Plug.  Sw.  pliggy  a  peg ;  Du.  plug^  a 
bung,  a  peg  ;  PI.D.  plttgge,  a  peg,  a  blunt 
neefie ;  plukk,  a  block,  clog,  log,  peg, 
plug,  wadding  of  a  gun.  Gael,  ploc, 
strike  with  a  club,  block,  or  pestle  ;  as  a 
noun,  any  round  mass,  a  clod,  club,  bung, 
stopper;  pluc,  beat,  thump,  a  lump, 
bunch,  bung.  Fin.  pulkka,  a  peg,  tap, 
wedge;  pulkitay  to  plug,  wedge,  com- 
press ;  Esthon./«/(6,  peg,  round  of  a  lad- 
der, bung  of  a  cask.  Russ.  polk^  Boh. 
pluky  a  troop,  regiment. 

The  sense  of  a  projection,  lump,  round 
mass,  is  commonly  expressed  by  a  root 
signifying  strike,  and  the  act  of  stopping 
or  plugging  takes  its  designation  from  the 
bunch  of  materials  with  which  the  orifice 
is  stopped.  Compare  Fr.  boucher^  to 
stop,  with  E.  bushy  a  tuft  of  fibrous  matter. 
From  the  notion  of  a  bunch  of  something 
thrust  in  to  stop  a  hole,  the  signification 
passes  on  to  a  peg  or  elongated  body 
driven  in  for  the  same  purpose. 

Plum.  I .  G.  pjlaum,  ON.  ploma,  plum- 
may  D\i,pruimy  OberD.  prumcy  praume, 
Latprunum. 

2.  Plum,  light,  soft ;  pilmy  stout,  fat ; 
topiimy  to  fill,  to  swell. — Hal.  Fr.  pot^, 
plump,  or  piummCy  full-round ;  potel^, 
plump,  full,  ^eshy,  piumme, — Cot.  Not- 
withstanding the  close  resemblance,  the 
word  is  distinct  from  piumpy  being  the 
equivalent  of  G.  pjlaum  in  pflaum-fedcmy 
down,  swelling,  fluffy  feathers.  Bav. 
Pflaumy  down,  loose  foam,  froth.  To  the 
same  root  belong  \jsX,plumay  w.  plUyplufy 
feathers,  down,  and  E.  fluCy  fluffy  light, 
downy  flakes.  From  piuff  a  parallel  form 
with  puffy  to  blow.  PluffeVy  a  pea-shooter; 
pluffvy  spongy,  porous,  soft,  plump.— Hal. 

PlumD. — ^Plummet.  A  ball  of  lead 
suspended  by  a  line  to  show  the  peipen- 
dicular.     Fr.  piomby  Lat.  plumbum,  lead. 

Plumbago. — Plumber.  Lat.  plum- 
bitMy  lead,  plumbariusy  3l  worker  in  lead, 
plumbago,  a  vein  of  natural  lead 

Plume.  Lat.  plumay  a  soft  feather ; 
^PJl^L  feathers.     See  Plum. 

Plump.  The  radical  image  is  the 
sound  made  by  a  compact  body  falling 
into  the  water,  or  of  a  mass  of  wet  falling 
to  the  ground.  He  smit  den  sten  itCt 
"ivatcry  plump  !-seg  dat.    He  threw  the 
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stone  into  the  water ;  it  cried  plump ! 
Plumpetty  to  make  the  noise  represented 
hy  piumpy  to  fall  with  such  a  noise.  He 
full  inH  water  dat  het  plumpede.  He 
fell  into  the  water  so  that  it  sounded 
plump.  —  Brem.  Wtb.  Bav.  plump/, 
plumps,  noise  made  by  something  falling 
flat  with  a  dull  sound.  Sw.  plumpa  ned 
i  vandety  to  plump  or  plunge  into  the 
water ;  plumpa  ned  ett  pappcry  to  let  a 
blot  fall  on  paper.  To  tell  one  something 
plump  is  to  blurt  it  out,  to  tell  it  without 
circumlocution,  like  a  mass  of  something 
wet  flung  down  upon  the  ground,  or  a 
stone  which  sinks  at  once,  without  a 
splash,  into  the  water.  And  as  it  is  only 
a  compact  and  solid  mass  that  makes  a 
noise  of  the  foregoing  description,  the 
iexm  plump  is  applied  to  a  compact  mass, 
a  cluster ;  a  plump  of  spears,  of  wildfowl, 
of  rogues,  of  gallants.  It  is  then  used  to 
signify  a  thick  and  massive  make.  G. 
piumpy  massive,  lumpish,  rounded.  Ein 
dicker  utid  plumper  kerl;  ein  plumpes 
gesichty  a  plump  face.  In  a  similar  way, 
from  Dan.  pludsCy  Du.  piotseny  to  plump 
down,  to  plunge,  are  derived  Dan.  piud- 
sety  swollen,  bloated,  pludsfedy  chubby, 
V\Jl>.  plutzigy  pudgy,  chubby.  Plutzige 
finger y  round  fleshy  fingers.  Swiss  blunt- 
scneny  the  sound  made  by  a  thick  heavy 
body  falling  into  the  water ;  bluntschig, 
thick  and  plump ;  bluntschiy  a  thickset 
person.  Sw.  dial,  flunsay  to  fall  into 
water  with  a  plashing  noise ;  S^f.flunsigy 
plump,  over-corpulent ;  flutisa,  a  short 
pudgy  girl.  Gael,  piub,  sound  as  of  a 
stone  falling  into  water,  a  sudden  plunge, 
a  soh  unwieldy  lump,/>/«^^f^A,  jolt-headed, 
chubby-headed.  This  plub  with  inversion 
of  the  /  (as  in  blob,  bleb,  compared  with 
bubble)  explains  Cleveland /«^^/f,  plump, 
stout,  fat. 

Plunder.  PL  D.  piunnCy  formerly  plun- 
deny  rags,  thence  in  a  depreciatory  man- 
ner, clothes  of  poor  people.  Wedekind 
toch  an  toreten  piunaeny  alse  ein  bedeler, 
Witikind  put  on  torn  clothes  like  a  beg- 
gar. Mine  beten  piunneny  my  bits  of 
things.  Du.  piunje,  sailors'  clothes ; 
plunje  kisty  clothes-chest.  G.  plunder, 
things  of  little  value,  lumber,  trumpery ; 
plunder  hammer,  lumber-room.  Hence 
Du.  plonderen,  plunderen,  to  seize  on 
the  goods  of  another  by  force,  to  plunder. 

To  Plunge.  Yx,  plonker y  Dm,  piotseny 
plonsseny  plonzen,  to  fall  mto  the  water — 
Kil.  ;  plotsen,  also  to  fall  suddenly  on 
the  ground.  The  origin,  like  that  of 
plumps  is  a  representation  of  the  noise 
made  by  the  fall.     Swiss  bluntschen,  the 
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sound  of  a  thick  heavy  body  falling  into 
the  water.  To  blunge  clay  (among  pot- 
ters))  to  mix  up  clay  and  water,  and  Du. 
hlanssen  (Biglotton),  to  dabble,  are  forms 
of  similar  construction. 

PluraL  Lat.  pluralis;  plus^  pluriSy 
more. 

Plush.  Fr.  peluche^  Piedm.  plucia^ 
plush  ;  Du.  piuis^  flock,  flue,  Iock,  also 
plush,  a  kind  of  cloth  with  a  flocky  or 
shaggy  pile.  We  have  traced  (under 
Periwig)  the  line  of  derivation  from  the 
root,  pluck  to  Sp.  peluca,  a  lock  or  tuft  of 
hair,  a  handful,  so  much  as  is  taken  at  a 
pluck.  Now  the  final  ck  of  pluck  is  soft- 
ened down  in  Fr.  iplucher^  jbluchoter^  to 
the  sound  of  sh^  corresponding  to  z  in 
DM.pluisefiy  Vl,D,  piusen,  to  pick,  pluck, 
strip,  whence  pluis,  in  the  senses  above 
mentioned. 

To  Ply.  -ply.  From  Lat.  plicarCy  to 
bend  or  fold,  are  It.  piegare^  Prov. 
piegar,  pleiar^  Fr.  plier^  to  ply,  bend, 
bow ;  piegatoiey  benders  or  bowing-ply- 
ers. — FL  The  compounds  applicoy  im- 
piicOy  produce  Fr.  appliauery  to  apply, 
bend,  bow  unto,  and  imptiquery  to  infold, 
enwrap,  and  fig.  to  imply  ;  It  impUgare^ 
to  employ  ;  Fr.  ^employer,  to  set  liim- 
self  about,  to  apply  himself  unto,  to  la- 
bour, be  earnest  upon.  Lat.  applicare  in 
littus,  to  arrive  at  land.  Per  mare  Asiam 
applicare^  to  pass  over  to  Asia.  Ad  phi- 
losophiam,  ad  eloquentiam  se  applicare. 
From  these  may  be  understood  the  force 
of  E.  piy^  to  give  one's  mind  to,  to  be 
intent  upon. — B.  *  Her  gentle  wit  she 
plies  to  teach  him  truth.'  *  Thither  he 
plies  undaunted'  (Milton),  bends  his 
course.  Walach.  plecd^  to  bend  ;  plecu 
la  fugay  I  take  flight ;  plecu  la  drumu,  I 
ply  the  road,  set  out  on  a  journey.  Mid. 
Lat.  plicare  vadia^  to  give  pledges.  To 
ply  one's  heels,  to  pfy  for  hire,  &c. 
Parallel  with  the  foregoing  are  as.  pleg- 
gatty  G.  pftcgen^  to  attend  to,  to  take  care 
of.  Pltgg^  on  his  bocum,  incumbat  ejus 
libris. — Lye. 

Keep  house  and  fly  his  book,   welcome  his 
friends. — Shakesp. 

MHG.  arzenie  pflegen,  to  cultivate  medi- 
cine ;  slafes  p,  to  sleep ;  aventiure,  der 
6ren  p,  to  seek  adventures,  honour ;  des 
altars  /.  to  serve  the  altar  ;  pflege^  what 
a  man  is  occupied  in,  employnient  Die 
wile  er  was  in  dirre  Pflege^  while  he  was 
in  this  employment — Zamcke. 

Pneumatic— Pneumonia^  Gr.  irvlw, 
to  breathe ;  irvcvfur,  -ro^y  breath,  wind  ; 
ft-f cti^anK^c,  belonging  to  the  wind  or  air ; 
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irvi^fiwvf  the  lungs,  whence  pneumonia^ 
disease  of  the  lungs. 

To  Poach.  Fr.  pocAer,  to  thrust  or 
dig  out  with  the  fingers.  Oeufpocki,  a 
poached  ^ZZ-  Pocher  le  labeur  cPautruiy 
to  poche  into  or  incroach  upon  another 
man's  employment—  Cot  So  E.  to  poachy 
to  intrude  in  search  of  game  on  another 
man's  land. 

The  word  is  merely  a  dialectic  varia- 
tion oipokcy  to  thrust  with  a  pointed  in- 
strument 

They  use  to  poche  them  (fish)  with  an  instru- 
ment somewhat  like  a  salmon  spear. — Carew  in  R. 

For  his  horse,  pocking  one  of  his  legs  into  some 
hollow  ground,  made  way  for  the  smoking  water 
to  break  out.— Sir  W.  Temple,  ibid. 

To  pocky  to  push  ;  to  potch,  to  poke,  to 
thrust  at,  to  push  or  pierce ;  to  pouchy  to 
poke  or  push. — Hat  Swiss  putsckeUy 
outsckeHy  bUtschetiy  to  thrust,  push  with 
the  horns. 

♦  When  clay  land  in  wet  weather  is 
said  to  \i^  poached  ox  trodden  into  holes 
by  cattle,  it  may  be  doubtful  whether  the 
word  is  the  foregoing  poche  for  poluy  or 
whether  it  may  not  correspond  to  the 
Potch  or  podge  in  hotchpotchy  hodgepodge, 
Banff  potchy  to  trample  into  mud,  to 
work  in  liquid  or  semi-fluid  substance  in 
a  dirty  way,  to  walk  through  mud  or 
water.  G.  patscheUy  to  dabble  or  tramp 
in  mire  ;  patschy  mud,  mire.  To  poach 
would  then  be  to  tread  into  mire. 

Pock.  Du.  pockCy  pockeUy  puckeUy  a 
pustule,  a  bubble,  as  it  were,  of  morbid 
matter  breaking  out  of  the  flesh.  Puk- 
kely  peukely  a  pimple.  Fr.  boucUy  a  bub- 
ble. See  Buckle.  Cotgrave  calls  pustules 
water-powkes.  In  Da.  koppevy  small-pox, 
the  consonantal  sounds  of  the  root  are 
transposed,  and  here  also  we  are  led  to 
a  similar  origin  in  Fin.  kuppa,  kuppeloy 
kupulay  a  bubble  of  water,  tumour,  pus- 
tule. G.  blase  and  Fr.  ampoule  signify 
both  a  bubble  and  a  blister  or  pustule. 

Pocket.    See  Poke. 

Pod.  The  analogy  of  cody  which  sig- 
nifies a  bag,  a  cushion,  as  well  as  the  pod 
or  bag-like  fruit  of  beans  and  peas,  would 
lead  us  to  connect  pod  with  Da.  pude, 
Sw.  putay  a  pillow  or  cushion.  The  word 
may  indeed  be  a  parallel  form  with  cod, 
as  E.  poll  with  ON.  kollry  top,  head. 

Podgy.    See  Pudgy. 

Poem. — Poesy. — Poet.  Gr.  irnii/m, 
irot^oiC)  iroiifn}c»  from  ito^im,  to  make, 
compose  ;  thence  haX.  poemOy  poeta. 

Point  —  Punoture.  —  Punctual  — 
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Pungent.  Lat.  PungOy  pupugi^  punctum^ 
Fr-  poittdre,  to  prick ;  punctum,  Fr. 
pdnct^  pointy  a  prick,  point 

Point  Device.    See  Device. 

To  Poise.  Fr.  poiseryPesery  to  weigh, 
ixoavpoidsy  LaX.pondus,  weight.  Matters 
of  great  poise^  matters  of  weight. 

Poison.  Yt,  poison,  from  \j3X,potiOy  a 
drink.  Mid  Lat.  impoHonare,  to  poison. 
Diez  points  out  a  similar  euphemism  in 
Sp.  yerba,  Ptg.  erva,  properly  herb,  then 
poisonous  herb,  poison,  and  in  G.  gift, 
originally  a  dose,  what  is  given  at  once, 
then  poison. 

Poke.— Pocket.— PoucIl  on.  poki, 
Du«  poke,  poksack,  Fr.  poche.  Norm. 
pouquey  pouche,  pouquette^  sack,  wallet, 
pocket ;  that  into  which  anything  is 
poked  or  thrust. — Richardson.  But  if 
the  word  be  identical  with  £.  pock,  a 
pustule  (Rouchi  ^ques,  poquetes,  small- 
pox), the  radical  would  seem  to  be  a 
bubble  taken  as  the  type  of  a  hollow 
case.  See  Pock.  It  is  possible,  however, 
that  the  ultimate  signification  may  be 
simply  protuberance,  from  the  root  pok, 
in  the  sense  of  strike. 

To  Poke.— Poker.  'Dw.poken,  to  poke ; 
poke,  a  dagger.  ON.  piaka,  to  thrust,  to 
pick  ;  N.  paak,  pjaak,  Sw.  pdk,  a  stick. 
Probably  the  change  to  a  broader  vowel 
in  poke,  as  compared  with  pick,  repre- 
sents a  thrust  with  a  coarser  instrument. 
A  similar  relation  is  seen  in  stoke,  to 
poke  the  fire,  to  thrust  with  a  large  in- 
strument, as  compared  with  stick,  to 
pierce  with  a  pointed  instrument.  Rouchi 
poque,  blow  with  a  ball.  Recevoir  eune 
bonepoque,  to  get  a  good  blow. 

A  pairallel  form  of  root  is  found  with  a 
final  /  instead  of  k,  E.  ^xaX.  pote,  poit,  to 
push  or  kick  ;  firepoit,  a  poKer — Craven 
Gl. ;  w.  pwtio,  to  poke,  to  thrust ;  Sw. 
pdta,  to  turn  up  the  ground,  feel  in  one's 
pocket  \peta,  to  poke  the  fire,  pick  one's 
teeth.  Sc,  paut,  to  strike  with  the  foot, 
lack,  stamp. 

Pole.  Sw.  pdte,  a  stake,  pale,  pile ; 
Lat.  pa/us,  a  pole. 

Pole. — ^Polar.  Gr.  itoXIm,  to  turn  up, 
turn  about ;  irAoc,  a  pivot,  hinge,  axis, 
the  axis  of  the  sphere,  tne  vault  of  heaven. 
Fin.  palaoH,  pallata,  to  roll,  to  return ; 
'Lsip.pate,  turn,  occasion. 

*  ^oleaze.  An  axe  with  a  hammer 
at  the  back;  the  implement  used  by 
butchers  in  felling  an  ox.  Should  pro- 
perly, it  seems,  be  vnrittcnpoltaxe,  an  axe 
for  Imocking  one  on  the  po/t  or  head. 
Du.  Mien,  to  fell,  to  knock  down  with 
an  axe  or  mallet,  from  M,  the  head. 
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Polecat.  Du.  pool-kat,  an  animal  dis- 
tinguished by  its  offensive  smell,  whence 
the  Fr.  nameputois,  from  La.t,putere,  to 
stink.  To  stink  like  a  polecat. — Ray's 
Proverbs.  Sonscr.  pi2tika,  stinking ;  pu- 
tikd,  a  civet  or  polecat.  The  origin  of 
the  E.  name  is  OFr.  pulent,  pulUnt, 
stinking. 

Polemic.     Gr.  ir^Xcfioc,  war. 

Police. — Policy —  Politics.  From 
Gr.  irdXcc,  a  city,  we  have  iroXiriic,  a  citi- 
zen ;  iroXirucoC)  belonging  to  a  citizen ; 
iroXtrfia  (whence  It.  polizia,  Fr.  police), 
citizenship,  administration,  government 

Policy.  A  policy  of  assurance  is  a 
written  engagement  to  make  good  a  cer- 
tain sum  on  the  occurrence  of  a  specified 
contingency.  It.  pdlisza,  a  bill  or  sche- 
dule ;  polizza  di  carico,  a  bill  of  lading,  a 
document  which  it  was  necessary  to  pro- 
duce on  applying  for  the  money  assured 
on  goods  lost  at  sea. 

The  word  is  a  violent  corruption  of 
Lat.  polyptycha,  -urn,  A  pair  of  tablets 
folding  on  each  other  used  as  a  memo- 
randum-book was  called  dipfycha,  from 
iviTTvxki  two-fold.  The  term  was  then 
applied  in  ecclesiastical  language  to  the 
catalogues  of  the  bishops  and  other  nota- 
bles of  a  church,  whose  names  were 
read  at  a  certain  period  of  the  service. 
When  the  list  was  too  long  to  be  con- 
tained in  a  pair  of  tablets  the  additional 
tablets  gave  the  memoranda  the  name  of 
polyptycha,  a  term  specially  applied  to 
the  registers  of  taxes.  Polypticos,  i.  e. 
breves  tributi  et  actionis.— Glossse  ad 
Cod.  Theod.  Ut  illi  coloni  tam  fiscales 
quam  et  ecclesiastici,  <]ui  sicut  et  xxapo^ 
Jypticis  continentur,  et  ipsi  non  denegent 
carropera  et  manopera.— Edict.  Car.  Calv. 
in  Due.  Reditu s  villarum  nostrarum  de- 
scribere  jussit,  quod  pofyptychum  vocant. 
The  term  then  appears  m  the  corrupted 
forms  oipuleticum,  poleticum,  polegium, 
Episcopus  divino  consilio  usus, poleticum 
quod  adhuc  in  eadem  ecclesia  reservatur 
scripsit. — Due.  A  similar  corruption 
converted  diptychus  into  diptagus,  dipti- 
tius. 

Poll.— Pollard.  l?lD.poll,  head,head 
of  a  tree  or  plant,  top,  tuft ;  ODu.  polle, 
polleken,  vertex  capitis,  capitellum,  cacu- 
men,  £^tigium  ;  bol,  bolle,  globus,  spaera, 
caput ;  bolleken,  capitulum,  capitellum. — 
KiL  Sw.  dial  pull,  top,  crown  of  hat. 
To  poll,  to  cut  off  the  poll  or  top,  or 
sometimes  to  reduce  to  a.  poll  or  rounded 
summit  (as  Sw.  stympa,  to  cut  short,  front 
stump,  or  ON.  boia,  to  cut  off,  from  bolr^ 
trunk),  to  cUp  the  hair ;  a  polled  sheep 
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or  cow,  one  without  horns  ;  pollard^  a  tree 
whose  top  has  been  cut  on,  a  deer  that 
has  lost  its  horns. 

Parallel  with  the  foregoing  are  a  series 
of  forms  in  which  the  initial^  is  replaced 
by  k,  ON.  kollr^  top,  stump,  skull ;  kol- 
Idttr,  polled,  hornless,  bald  ;  N.  kollut, 
hornless,  bald,  without  point,  stumpy ; 
P1.D.  koir,  top  of  tree  ;  kbirn  (Danneil), 
to  cut  off  the  head,  to  polL  Sc.  colly  cow, 
to  poll  the  head,  to  cut,  clip,  lop  ;  collie^ 
3,  shepherd's  dog,  which  has  commonly 
the  tail  cut  short.  The  radical  notion 
seems  to  be  a  round  knob.  Hesse  Jkulle, 
a  bowl. 

Pollute.  Lat.  polluoy  pollutum, 
*  Polt.  A  thump  or  blow. — HaL  Hence 
poll-foot^  a  club-foot,  the  notion  of  a  blow 
and  of  massiveness  being  frequently  con- 
nected. Fr.  poulser,  to  push,  thrust, 
justle,  joult.  Lat.  pulsare^  pultarCy  Sw. 
bultay  to  knock  or  beat. .  Manx  polty  a 
blow,  stroke,  thump,  or  the  noise  which 
it  makes. 

Poltroon.  Fr.  poltrotiy  a  scoundrel, 
also  a  dastard,  coward,  sluggard,  base, 
idle  fellow. — Cot.  It.  polirone,  an  idle 
fellow,  a  base  coward,  base  rascal,  knave. 
"From  polirargy  poltrirey  to  loll  and  wal- 
low in  sloth  and  lithemess,  to  lie  lazy  in 
bed  ;  poltra,  a  bed  to  lie  on  a-days. — Fl. 
G.  polsiery  a  mattress,  cushion. 

In  latter  times  the  signification  has 
been  so  much  confined  to  the  idea  of 
cowardice  that  the  derivation  has  been 
obscured.  Fr.  paillard  is  an  analogous 
form,  signifying  in  the  first  place  a  lie-a- 
bed, from  patlUy  straw,  then  a  rascal, 
scoundrel,  filthy  fellow. — Cot. 

Poly-.  Gr.  iroX(»c,  many  ;  as  in  Poly- 
gamy {ydfio^,  marriage),  Polyglot  {yXdoaa 
or  yXwrro,  the  tongue).  Polypus  (irovc,  a 
foot),  &c. 

Pomander.  A  musk-ball,  little  round 
ball  made  of  several  perfumes.  Fr. 
pomfHe  d^ambrey  an  apple  of  amber. — B. 
Sp.  poma,  a  perfume-box,  round  vessel 
pierced  with  holes  for  containing  per- 
fumes. 

Pomatum.  Originally  made  with 
apples,  as  appears  from  the  receipt  in 
Pharmacop.  Lond.,  1682.  Axungia^  por- 
cinae  recentis  lib.  ii.  &c. ;  pomorum  (vulgo 
pomewaters)  excorticatorum  et  conciso- 
rum  lib.  i.  &c. — N.  and  Q. 

PommeL  Fr.  pommeaUy  pomelUy  as 
It.  pomolo  (dim.  of /<;/«<?),  an  apple,  by 
inet.  any  round  head,  knob,  or  pommel, 
as  of  a  sword  or  saddle,  a  pin's  head,  head 
of  a  nail. — Fl. 

To  Pommel.    Plausibly  derived  from 
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the  notion  of  striking  with  a  knobbed  im- 
plement, like  the  pommel  of  a  sword. 
But  the  xoo\,pum  is  used  to  signify  strik- 
ing, from  direct  imitation  of  the  sound  of 
a  blow,  which  is  represented  in  PLD.  by 
the  syllable  bums  !—^xtV£L  Wtb.  Bav. 
pumsen,  to  sound  hollow,  to  beat,  strike 
against  so  as  to  resoimd.  Lang,  poumpiy 
to  beat,  to  knock.  Craven  pum^  to 
thymp,  vfhsnct  pummerypoomery2i  thump- 
er, anything  very  large  of  its  kind,  ex- 
plaining boomery  the  name  given  in  Au- 
stralia to  the  largest  kind  of  kangaroo. 

The  two  derivations  would  be  made  to 
agree  if  Lat  pomum  itself  were  one  of 
the  numerous  cases  in  which  the  idea  of 
roundness  or  projecting  form  is  expressed 
by  the  figure  of  striking,  w,  pwmpy  a 
blow,  a  round  mass ;  pwmp  o  ddyny  a 
lusty  fellow. 

Pomp.  Lat  pompay  a  solemn  proces- 
sion. 

Pompion. — Pumpkin.  Lat  pepOy  It 
peponcy  poponey  Lang,  poupoun^  Fr.  pom- 
pony  melon,  gourd,  pumpkin. 

"E.,  pumpkin  seems  to  be  a  corruption 
of  pompiony  as  tompkin  or  tamkiny  the 
rammer  of  a  gun,  q(  Fr.  tompion. 
Pond.    See  Pen, 

Ponder.  Lat  pondusy  -erisy  weight ; 
ponderarey  to  wei^. 

-ponent.  -pound.  LaX,  ponoypositumy 
to  put,  set,  lay.  Hence  componoy  to  put 
together,  in  OE.  to  componCy  or  compounty 
and  thence  by  corruption  to  compoundy  as 
to  pound  from  the  older  poune  otpuHy  or 
as  sound  from  Fr.  son.  In  the  same  way 
Ej^oundy  Propound, 

Poniard.     Fr.  poignardy  It.  pugnahy 
Ptg.  punkdly  a  dagger,  probably,  as  Gr. 
f  yx«*P^^«>*'  (from  x«'p»  hand),  a  hand-knife, 
from  Lsit.pugnuSy  Fr.potngylhe  fist ;  ^«- 
poignery  Ptg.  punkary  apunhary  to  grasp. 
Pontiff.     Lat  pontifeXy  the  name  given 
to  those  appointed  to  preside  over  reli- 
gious rites.   In  the  opinion  of  Varro,  from 
their  having  occasion  to  make  and  repair 
the  bridge  over  the  Tiber  for  the  perform- 
ance of  sacred  rites  on  the  other  side. 
^ PontificeSyMt  Q.  Scaevola Pontifex  Maxi- 
mus  dicebat  k  posse  et  facere:   ego  i 
ponte  arbitror,  nam  ab  iis  sublicius  est 
factus  primum  et  restitutus  saspe,  quod  eo 
sacra  et  uls  et  cis  Tiberim  non  mediocri 
ritu  fiant'    It  is  obvious  that  this  ex- 
planation is  a  mere  guess,  and  it  has 
always  been  felt  as  a  strange  origin  of  the 
designation.    A  highly  plausible  explana- 
tion is  suggested  by  F.  W.  Newman,  who 
supposes  that  pontifex  is  for  pompijfx^ 
I  the  conductor  of  the  pompa  or  solemn 
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processions,  analogous  to  Gr.  ircvn  from 
irl/ire.  The  Samnite  Pontius  is  the  Sa- 
bine Pompeius.  And  pontes  occurs  in 
the  Iguvine  tables  with  the  appearance  of 
signifying  pompa^  processions. 

Pontoon.  Fr.  ponton^  Lat  ponsy  pon- 
tis,  a  bridge. 

♦  Pony.  In  Boyer's  Diet,  1727,  it  is 
marked  as  a  mean  or  vulgar  term,  and  is 
explained  as  '  a  little  Scotch  horse.'  The 
name  may  then  be  from  Gael,  ponaidh,  a 
pony,  a  docked  horse  (Macalpine),  and 
not  vice  versi.  The  derivation  from 
PunVy  insignificant,  appears  highly  im- 
probable. 

Poodle.  Du.  poedeUy  to  paddle  in  the 
water,  whence  poedel-hond,  a  poodle  or 
rough  water-dog. — Overyssel  Almanach. 
G.  pudel-nasSy  thoroughly  wet. 

Pooh!  An  interjection  expressive  of 
contempt,  originally  representing  the 
sound  of  spitting,  from  the  figure  of  spit- 
ting out  an  ill-tasting  morsel 

To-o-h  i  Tiih  !  exclaims  the  Muzunga,  spitting 
with  disgust  upon  the  ground. — Burton,  Lake 
Regions  of  Africa,  2.  246.  There's  Mackinnons 
live  there.  But  they  are  interlopers,  they  are 
worthless  trash.  And  he  spit  in  disgust. — Geof- 
fry  Hamlyn,  1869.  Would  to  God  therefore  that 
we  were  come  to  such  a  detestation  and  loathing 
of  lying,  that  we  would  even  spattle  at  it,  and  cry 
fy  upon  it,  and  all  that  use  it. — Dent's  Pathway. 

Sw.  spotty  spittle,  also  derision,  raillery, 
contempt,  insult,  Galla  iwu  !  interj.  re- 
presenting sound  of  spitting ;  tufa^  tufaday 
to  spit,  to  slight,  to  scorn.  Maori /»ze///<z, 
Gr.  icrinay  Lat.  spuere,  to  spit ;  respuere^ 
to  spit  out,  to  disgust  or  dislike,  to  reject, 
refuse.  As  sneezing  is  a  convulsive  act 
of  spitting,  it  is  taken  as  expressive  of  re- 
jection, and  we  speak  of  a  thing  not  to  be 
sneezed  at  Bav.  p/uchezen,  pfugeseny  to 
puff  as  a  short-winded  person,  spit  as  a 
cat,  sneeze. 

Pool.  w.  pwlly  a  pool,  pit,  ditch  ;  Du. 
Poely  puddle,  slough,  plash,  pool,  fen  ;  ON. 
pollvy  a  standing  water,  water-hole.  Fin. 
pula^  an  opening  in  the  ice.  The  origin 
is  preserved  in  Fin.  pulata^  lo  splash, 
dabble,  duck,  in  aqua  moveor  cum  sonitu, 
aquam  agito.  E.  dial  pooler^  the  imple- 
ment with  which  tanners  stir  up  the  ooze 
of  bark  and  water  in  the  pits. 

Poop.  Lat.  puppiSy  Fr.  poupe^  the 
hinder  part  of  a  ship. 

Poor.  Lat.  pauper y  Fr.  pauvre,  pro- 
vincially^<7«r^y  poure  homme  / — Vocab. 
de  Bern. 

Pop.  Imitative  of  the  sound  made  by 
a  small  explosion  of  air ;  a  pop-gun^  a 
tube  contrived  to  drive  out  a  pellet  with 
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a  pop.     Hence  to  popy  to  move  suddenly. 

Pope.  The  name  of  papa^  father,  was 
formerly  the  peculiar  address  of  a  bishop, 
and  sometimes  was  used  for  the  episcopal 
title  ;  Papa  urbis  Turonicce, — Greg.  Tur. 
By  a  decree  of  Greg.  VIL  the  title  was 
confined  to  the  Roman  Pontiff. — Due. 
In  the  Greek  Church  the  name  is  still 
given  to  a  priest.  Gr.  iran-aci  Walach* 
popdiy  Magy.  pap.  G.  Pfaffv^  a  corruption 
of^the  same  word. 

Popinjay.  It.  papagalloy  OFr.  pape- 
gaUf  papegayy  Sp.  papagayoy  parrot,  ety- 
mologically  talking  cock.  Devon  pop- 
pingy  chattering,  tattling  ;  Bav.  pappelny 
to  chatter,  tattle,  talk ;  der  pappley  the 
talker,  a  parrot.  So  Sanscr.  vachy  to 
speak  ;  vachay  a  parrot.  The  change  in 
the  last  element  from  It.  gallOy  Fr.  gaUy 
geauy  a  cock,  to  gay^  geaiy  a  jay,  probably 
arose  from  the  fact  that  the  jay,  being  re- 
markable both  for  its  bright-coloured 
plumage  and  chattering  voice,  seemed  to 
come  nearer  than  the  cock  to  the  nature 
of  the  parrot. 

Poplar.  Lat.  populuSy  G.  Pappely  a 
tree  distinguished  by  the  tremulous  move- 
ment of  its  leaves.  Bav.  pappelny  to  move 
about  like  water  in  boiling ;  popperny  to 
move  to  and  fro,  to  tremble  with  anger ; 
pfopfemy  to  beat  as  the  heart,  to  palpi- 
tate. 

Poppy.  Fr.  pavoty  pabeaUy  papou. — 
Jaubert.     Lat.  papaver. 

Populace.  —  PopiQar.  —  Populous. 
Lat.  populusy  Vf,pobiy  people. 

Porcellane.  China  ware  seems  to 
have  been  first  made  known  in  Europe  to 
the  Italians  through  the  Arabians,  who 
called  it,  as  we  now  do,  China.  The 
name  Q>i porcellane y  It.  porcellanay  was  in 
all  probability  given  to  it  from  the  re- 
semblance of  the  surface  to  that  of  various 
sea-shells,  as  the  Venus'  shell  or  tiger- 
shell,  in  It.  called  porcellanay  a  name 
which  Rob.  Estienne  also  gives  to  the 
buccinum  or  conch-shell.  '  Ung  grand 
OS  de  poisson  de  mer  faict  comme  ung 
cor,  et  duquel  Ton  pent  comer,  et  en  font 
les  graveurs  des  images,  communement 
diet  Porcelainey  buccinum.'  PorcelUy  the 
fine  scallop  or  cockleshells  that  painters 
use  to  put  their  colours  in. — Fl.  Porcel- 
lane is  mentioned  by  Marco  Polo  in  the 
13th  century,  long  before  the  intercourse 
of  the  Portuguese  with  the  East.  He  also 
gives  the  same  name  to  the  cowries 
which  were  used  as  money  in  India. — 
Mahn.  Etym.  Unt.  II.  The  designation 
of  porcellane  by  the  name  of  the  shell 
early  led   to  the  supposition   that   the 
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China  ware  was  made  of  powdered  shells. 

Porch.  Fr.  porche^  Lat  porticus^  as 
perche  ixova  pertica. 

Porcupine.  It.  porco  spinosoy  Ptg. 
porco  espinho,  Venct  porco-spiny  a  spiny 
pig,  porcupine,  hedgehog.  From  these 
was  formed  '^porpiriy  a  hedgehog  (Hal.), 
and  thence  corruptly porpenline,  Uie  word 
used  by  Shakespeare  where  we  now  read, 

Like  quills  upon  the  fretful  porcupine. 

Pore.  Fr.  pore^  Lat  porus,  the  minute 
holes  in  the  skin  through  which  the  per- 
spiration oozes  out,  from  Gr.  ir5poc,  a 
passage. 

To  Pore.  To  look  close  and  long. 
The  Sw.  uses  pdla  in  a  similar  way ; 
pala  hela  dagen  i  en  bok^  to  pore  all  day 
over  a  book.  Pala  med  skri/wande,  to 
be  drudging  in  writing. 

Porpeeee.  It.  pesce  porco ^  the  hog- 
fish. 

Stinking  scales  tjid  porcpisees, — Spenser. 

It  is  remarkable  that  while  in  England 
the  native  fnereswinty  ON.  marsviUy  sea- 
swine,  has  been  supplanted  by  the  Latin 
porpesse^  the  same  cnan^e  has  taken  place 
in  France  in  the  opposite  direction,  and 
the  porpesse  is  there  known  by  the  name 
of  marsouin. 

Porphyry.  Gr.  wop^vpa,  purple,  vop^v 
ptriic,  red  marble. 

Porridge. — ^Porringer.  Not  the  eoui- 
valent  of  It  porrata,  leek-pottages— FL, 
from  Lat  porrunty  a  leek,  but  simply  a 
corruption  oi  pottage ^  what  is  boiled  in 
the  pot  Fr.  potage^  pottage,  porridge. — 
Cot  From  pornage  IS  formed  porringer 
(as  fnessenger  from  message) ,  a  vessel  for 
holding  porridge;  more  correctly  called 
pottenger  in  Devonshire. 

Kpotenger,  or  a  little  dish  with  eares. — Baret 
Z580  in  Hal. 

PottangeTy  escuelle. — Palsgr. 

Port.  Wine  of  Porto,  or  Oporto,  in 
Portugal 

Port-,  -port. — Portable.  —  Porter. 
'LaX,portOy  -as,  Yr.porter^  to  carry.  Hence 
to  import^  export^  to  carry  in,  out  of  a 
country ;  port/olio^  an  implement  for 
holding  papers ;  portmanteau^  &c. 

Portcullis.  Fr.  Porte-coulisse^  a  slid- 
ing-gate;  coulisse^  anything  that  slides 
or  sups  or  is  let  down,  from  couler,  to 
slide,  slip,  flow  gently,  trickle. 

The  Porte.  The  Porte  or  Sublime 
Porte,  the  name  formerly  given  to  the 
Ottoman  Court,  is  a  perverted  Fr.  trans- 
lation of  Babi  AH,  literally  the  High 
Gate,  the  chief  office  of  the  Ottoman 
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government  Bab,  a  gate,  a  house  of 
government,  officisd  residence,  or  place  of 
business. — Redhouse.  The  term  is  never 
applied  by  the  Turks  to  the  Sultan  or  his 
court,  but  simply  to  the  premises  where 
the  general  business  of  the  government  is 
carried  on. 

Portend.  —  Portentoas.  Lat  por^ 
tendo  (from  porro,  onward,  in  front,  and 
tendoy  to  stretch),  to  foreshow ;  portentuwt, 
a  sign  of  good  or  ill  luck,  thence  some- 
thing wonderful,  a  prodigy. 

Porter.  A  dark  kind  of  beer,  origin- 
ally called  porter's  beer^  implying  great 
strength  and  substance. 

Porthole.  G.  stUck-pforteny  gesckOts- 
pforteHy  or  pfort-gaten,  Uie  openings  for 
the  artillery  in  a  ship  side  ;  PjortCy  a  door. 

Portly.  Stately  ;  Fr.  se  porter,  to 
carry  oneself,  to  behave. 

To  Portray.  —  Portrait.  Fr.  pour- 
iraircy  to  draw,  delineate  ;  pourtraity  de- 
lineation ;  trairCy  Lat  trahercy  to  draw. 

Pose.  -pose. — ^Position. — Positive. 
Posture.  Lax,  ponOy  positum,  to  put,  set 
down,  place,  gives  positiOy  a  setting, 
placing,  or  situation,  posituroy  position, 
posture,  and  a  very  numerous  set  of  com- 
pounds, as  Dejbosity  Compositeylmpositiony 
Propositiotty  &c.  In  the  verbs  howc^xr 
which  correspond  to  these  substantival 
forms,  Fr.  aiposery  composer,  imposefy 
&c.,  the  place  of  pono  has  been  surrepti- 
tiously occupied  by  derivatives  from  Lat 
pausa,  a  cessation  or  rest  Hence  Prov. 
pausay  rest,  repose,  peace.  It.  posare,  to 
pause,  abide,  repose,  Ptg.  pousar,  to  stay 
m  the  house  of  some  one,  to  rest,  to  sit 
down.  Then  in  an  active  sense,  Prov. 
pausary  It.  posarcy  Fr.  poser,  Ptg.  pausar, 
to  set  down,  to  place,  put,  set  Diez  quotes 
from  the  Alamanic  laws,  *etpausani  aima 
sua  josum.'  '  Elhs  lo  van  pausar  en .  i .  bel 
lieyt :'  they  lay  him  in  a  fine  bed.  'Ar 
o  pauzem  aissi : '  now  let  us  suppose  it 
so. — Rayn.  From  this  source  came,  in- 
dependent of  any  Latin  original,  Prov. 
ripausar.  It  riposare,  Fr.  reposery  to  rest, 
repose,  while  Uie  compounds  expausar, 
depausar,  empausary  &c.,  Fr.  exposer,  di- 
poser,  &c,  took  the  place  of  Lat  exponoy 
deponoy  imponoy  &c. 

To  Pose. — Appose.  Fr.  apposer,  to 
lay,  or  set,  on,  or  near  to. — Cot 

Then  he  apposed  to  them  his  last  left  roste. 

Chapman*  Homer. 

To  pose  or  appose  were  then  used  in  the 
sense  of  putting  to  a  person  specific 
points  on  which  an  answer  was  expected, 
of  subjecting  to  examination,  and  an  cp' 
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posiu  answer  is  an  answer  on  the  points 
put  to  one. 

And  often  coming  from  school,  when  I  met  her, 
she  would  appose  me  touching  my  learning  and 
lesson.— Stow  in  R.  She  pretended  at  the  first 
XofoseYam  and  sift  him,  thereby  to  try  whether 
be  were  indeed  the  very  Duke  of  York  or  no. — 
Bacon.  H.VIL  in  R. 

The  exercises  of  the  students  written 
for  examinations  at  St  Paul's  school  are 
still  called  appositions.  The  term  is  then 
specially  applied  to  the  case  in  which  the 
person  examined  is  unable  to  answer, 
vihexipose  or  appose  takes  the  meaning  of 
putting  to  a  nonplus. 

And  canst  thou  be  other  than  apposed  with  the 
question  of  that  Jew  who  asked  whether  it  were 
more  possible  to  make  a  man's  body  of  water  or 
of  earth  ?  All  things  are  alike  easie  to  an  infinite 
power.— Bp  Hall  in  R. 

Fomet.  A  pipkin.  Probably  a  dim. 
ai  pot  Posnet^  a  lytell  potte. — Palsgr. 
Olle  in  Necham  is  glossed  poz;  urceoli, 
focenet,  Urceos,  in  John  de  Garlandii, 
m  one  MS.  poSj  in  another  pocenez, — 
Schcler. 

Fonem.  Lat  possideOy  possessutn, 
from  potis  sedeo^  I  sit  as  master  or  wield- 
er;  as  possum  from  potis  suniy  I  am 
master,  I  have  in  my  power.  Sanscr./^z//, 
a  master,  owner,  lord.  Lat.  potior^  -itus,  to 
have  in  possession,  to  get  the  upper  hand. 

PoBBible.  —  Potent,  -potent.  Lat 
possum^  I  am  able,  pcpl.  potensy  -entis. 
See  Possess. 

Fost.  I.  Lat  postis,  a  doorpost,  the 
fixed  upright  on  which  the  door  is  hung. 
Perhaps  from  positus,  set,  laid  ;  positus, 
'Us,  the  site  of  a  thing. 

2.  It  posta,  from  piositus,  a  set  place  or 
station,  the  post  or  appointed  place  where 
a  sentinel  must  stand ;  the  posture  or 
standing  of  a  man,  the  stake  set  on  a 
game ;  also  a  station  or  place  where  re- 
lays of  horses  are  kept  for  the  public  ser- 
vice. Posta  seems  also  to  have  been 
used  for  an  entry  in  a  book  of  account, 
whence  our  expression  to  post  up  an  ac- 
count, *  Ubi  vero  per  postas  libri  usu- 
rarii  non  apparuent  per  petentem  sibi 
usurasrestitui.'^Cbncil.  Ravennense,A.D. 
1317,  in  Due. 

Fott-.  Posterity.  Lat.  post,  after, 
afterward ;  posteri,  those  that  come  after, 
descendants,  posterity. 

Foitem.  Postemiy  yate,  posticum, 
posterula.— Pr.  Pm.  Fr.  posteme,  po- 
time,  Itposterla,  explained  by  Muratori 
as  a  corruption  ot posterula  iox  porterula^ 
a  little  gate.  'Qui  posterula  is  also  used 
in  the  sense  of  a  back  way.  *  Viator  qui- 
<^  ad  citeriora  festinans  cum  bivium 
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armato  milite  vidisset  oppletum,  perpos- 
terulam  tramitem  medium  squalentem 
fructetis  et  sentibus  vitabundus  excedens, 
in  Armenios  incidit  fessos.' — ^Ammianus 
in  Due.  In  general,  however,  it  is  used 
for  back  door,  and  like  posticium,  which 
was  used  in  the  same  sense,  is  a  deriva- 
tion {ram  post,  behind. 

Postulate.  Lat  postulo,  to  demand, 
from  posco,  poscitum  {poj^iuni),  to  ask 
for,  require,  demand. 

•  Posy.  A  motto  or  device,  an  in- 
scription on  a  ring  or  the  like.  From 
poesy, 

A  paltry  ring  whose  posy  was 
For  all  the  world  like  cutlers'  poetry 
Upon  a  knife,  Love  me  and  leave  me  not. 

Shakesp. 

Udal  writes  ixpoisee — 'There  was  also  a 
superscription  or  poisee  written  on  the 
toppe  of  the  crosse — This  is  the  King  of 
the  Jews.' — Luke  c.  23. 

A  nosegay  was  probably  called  by  this 
name  from  flowers  being  used  emblema- 
tically, as  is  still  common  in  the  East. 
Among  the  tracts  mentioned  in  Catal. 
Heber's  MSS.  No.  1442,  is  *  A  new  yeares 
guifte,  or  aposie  made  upon  certen flowers 
presented  to  the  Countess  of  Pembroke. 
By  the  Author  of  Chloris,  &c.*^N.  and 
Q.,  Dec.  19,  1868. 

Then  took  he  up  his  garland  and  did  shew 
What  every  flower,  as  country  people  hold, 
Did  signify,  and  how,  ordered  thus 
Expressed  his  grief.— B.  &  F.,  Philaster  1. 1. 
There's  rosemary,  that's  for  remembrance ; 

pray,  love,  remember ;  and  there's  pansies,  that's 

for  thoughts.— Hamlet. 

Pot.  GS,pottry  Lith.  pudas,  Fm.pata^ 
Fr.  pot. 

The  expression  logo  to  pot  is  probably 
to  be  explained  from  Sw.  dial,  putt,  pit, 
hell.  Par  te  putten  /  go  to  hell.  Hd 
gikk  dpyttes,  It  went  to  pot,  turned  out 
fruitless. 

Potable.  Gr.  ir<vw,  ircirwca,  from  a 
root  iro-,  to  drink ;  ir6rov,  Lat  potio^ 
drink ;  potare,  to  drink. 

Potash.  The  salt  obtained  from  boil- 
ing wood  ashes  in  a  pot  or  kettle. 

Potatoe.  From  the  name  by  which 
the  root  was  known  in  Haiti.  Peter 
Martyr,  speaking  of  Haiti,  says  (m  De- 
cad.  2,  c  9),  'Effodiunt  ctiam  e  tdlure 
suaptenaturknascentes  radices,  indigenae 
Batatas  appellant,  quas  ut  vidi  insubres 
naposexistimavi,  aut  magna  terra  tubera^ 
From  this  last  expression  sprang  It.  tar- 
tufalo  and  G.  kartoffel,  Navagerio,  who 
was  in  the  Indies  at  the  same  time,  writes 
in  1526/10  ho  vcdute  moltc  cose  dell' 
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Indie  ed  ho  avuto  di  quelle  radice  che 
chiamano  batatas^  q  le  ho  mangiate :  sono 
di  sapor  di  castagno.'  Doubtless  these 
were  sweet  potatoes  or  yams,  which  are 
still  known  by  this  name  in  Spanish. 

Potent.     See  Possible. 

Pother.    See  Pudder. 

To  Potter.  To  stir  or  disorder  any- 
thing— B. ;  to  poke,  push,  as  with  the  end 
of  a  stick,  to  do  things  ineffectually. — 
Craven  Gl.  Du.  poUren^  peuteretiy  to 
pick  one's  nose  or  teeth,  to  finger.  The 
notion  of  trifling  or  ineffectual  action  is 
often  expressed  by  the  figure  of  picking, 
or  stirring  with  a  pointed  implement.  So 
Norm,  diguer,  to  prick,  digonncr,  to  work 
slowly. — Decorde.  To  piddUy  or  work  in 
a  trifling  manner,  is  properly  to  pick  with 
the  fingers.  The  simple  form  of  the  verb 
of  which /^//^r  is  a  frequentative  is  seen 
in  E,  dial./^//  or pote,  to  poke,  Sw.pd^a, 
peta^  to  poke  or  pick.  WD.pd'dtemy  to 
stir  (herurawhiUen)  with  an  instrument  in 
something.  If  the  instrument  is  pointed 
the  word  \spa6kern, — Danneil. 

Pottle.  A  measure  of  two  quarts. 
Fr.  potel^  little  pot  ;  measure  of  a  demi- 
setier  or  other  small  measure. — Roquef. 

Pouch.     See  Pocket. 

Poultice.  Lat  puls^  puliis,  pulticula^ 
It.  polta^  poliiglia^  pottage,  gruel,  pap. 
Gr.  TToXroc,  irhX^^  porridge.  The  form 
poultice^  poultis,  corresponds  to  a  Lat. 
pulticius.    See  Putty. 

Poultry. — Pullet.  Fr.  poule^  a  hen ; 
pouUty  a  chicken,  from  Lat.  pullus^  the 
young  of  an  animal,  as  a  chicken  or  a 
foal. 

Pounce.  I.  Powder  for  smoothing 
parchment  for  writing  on,  for  which  pur- 
pose pumice  was  formerly  used.  Fr. 
pierre ponce ^  from  It.  pdmicc^  a  pumice- 
stone  ;  poncer,  to  smooth,  rub  over  with 
a  pumice-stone. 

2.  The  talon  of  a  bird  of  prey.  Sp. 
punches  thorn,  prick ;  punchar,  punsar^ 
to  prick,  sting.  To  pounce  upon  an  ob- 
ject is  to  dash  down  upon  it  like  a  bird 
of  prey,  to  seize  it  with  his  pounces. 

Pound.  I.  \>\x.  pondy  G.pfund;  Lat. 
pondoy  in  weight,  in  pounds  as  the  unit  of 
weight.  » 

Pound.  2. — To  Pound.  Pound,  the 
inclosure  for  straying  cattle.     See  Pen. 

To  Pound.  AS.  punian^  OE.  to  pun. 
To  stamp  oxpunne  in  a  morter. — Fl. 

To  Pour.  An  initial  /  in  an  English 
word  occasionally  corresponds  to  ch  in 
Sp.,  as  in  E.  poll  and  Sp.  cholla,  the  top 
of  the  head.  To  pourmdiy  thus  be  the 
equivalent  of  Sp.  chorrear,  to  gush,  to 
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pour ;  chorro,  a  strong  and  coarse  scund 
emitted  by  the  mouth,  a  gush  of  water. 
The  word  is  however  by  some  identified 
with  W.  bwrwy  to  cast  or  throw;  ^anc 
gwlaWy  to  rain  ;  bwnu  dagrcui,  to  shed 
tears. 

To  Pout.  L&ng.poulypo/^  Lm.  poto, 
a  lip  ;  _/&  las  polos,  Genevese  /aire  la 
potle,  to  stick  out  the  lips  in  ill  humour, 
to  pout.  Serv.  putyenie,  thrusting  out  the 
lip  in  discontent ;  pulyilise,  to  pout 

The  origin  is  the  interjection  of  con- 
tempt and  displeasure,^/>v/./  prut!  trut! 
lull  ON.  pull/  Fr.Fland.  pul/  pulte! 
representing  a  blurt  of  the  mouth  with 
the  protruded  lips.  'M.digy.  piltyni,pitty- 
egelni, pillyenlni,  to  blurt  with  the  lips; 
pillyasz,  one  who  has  prominent  lips; 
pillyesslni,  to  hang  the  lips,  to  pout; 
pillyedni  (of  the  lips),  to  project 

In  like  manner  from  the  iorm  prut! 
maybe  explained  G. prol2en,pnilsen,io 
sulk,  and  OHG. prorl,  a  lip  ;  from  lull  E. 
lully,  ill-tempered,  sullen,  and  lul-moutli- 
ed,  having  a  projecting  mouth ;  from 
I  ml!  G.  Irolsen,  to  pout  or  sulk,  to  huiT, 
and  Sw.  Irul,  snout,  chops. 

Powder.  Fr.  poudre,  from  Lat  pul- 
ver',  dust  ipoVre,  poldre,  poudre\  as 
soudre  from  solvere,  moudre  from  moUre, 

Power.  Fr.  pouvoir,  OFr.  pooir^  It 
polere,  an  infinitive  formed  by  analogy 
from  the  inflections  poles,  polesl,  as  It, 
volere,  Fr.  vouloir,  from  volo,  volumus^ 
&c. 

Practice. — Pragmatic.  Gr.  tr^nm, 
-Kut,  to  do,  work,  behave,  deal ;  vpaKTm^i 
business-like ;  irpdyfia,  what  is  done,  a 
thing,  business  ;  irpoyfcancdc,  Lat  prag- 
malicus,  busy,  skilled  in  state  af&irs  or 
in  law  ;  pragmalica  sanctio,  constitutio, 
&c.,  what  was  done  by  the  emperors  in 
council.  Pragmalical,  busy,  officious, 
meddlesome. 

Prairie.  Yx.  prairie,  l^JLaX,  pralarut, 
from  pralum,  a  meadow. 

Praise. — Prize.  Lat  prelium,  It 
prelio,  prezzo,  pregio,  Fr.  prix,  price; 
Du.  prijs,  price,  worth,  value,  also  praise, 
or  the  attribution  of  a  high  value,  also 
prize,  or  the  reward  of  success.  Sp. 
prez,  honour  or  glory  gained  by  some 
meritorious  action.  Yx.prix,  price,  >'alue, 
prize,  reward  ;  priser,  to  set  a  price  on ; 
Du.  priisen,  to  appraise,  to  praise. 

Prank.— Prance.      To  prank,  to  set 

off,  trick  or  trim— B. ;   to  set  out  for 

show. 

They  which  are  with  God  and  gather  »ith 
him— goeth  not £r««*^«^  afore  God,  but  mekely 
Cometh  after.— Bale,  Ap.  in  R, 
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G.  prtmgen^  to  glitter,  strike  the  eye 
with  outward  show ;  tnit  kleidern  prangen^ 
to  prank  up  oneself,  go  costly.  Prange 
nickt  vor  detn  konige^  put  not  forth  thy- 
self in  the  presence  of  the  king.  Prange- 
Pferdy  Du.  pronkpaard,  a  horse  of  state, 
horse  for  show.  G.  prangen,  Du.  pronk, 
ostentation,  finery.  Te  pronk  stellen,  to 
show  off ;  te  pronk  staan,  to  be  exposed 
to  view,  to  stand  in  the  pillory.  Pronken, 
to  make  a  fine  show,  to  strut. 

A  prank  is  commonly  taken  in  a  bad 

sense,  and   signifies  something  done  in 

the  face  of  others  that  makes  them  stare 

wjth  amazement 

In  Venice  they  do  let  heaven  see  the  pranks 
they  dare  not  show  their  husbands. — Othello. 

The  link  between /ra«^  and  prance  is 
found  in  Bav.  prangezeu,  prangssen^  to 
make  compliments,  assume  airs ;  prangss, 
liererei,  idle  ceremony.  Da.  dial,  pranje^ 
prandscy  to  strut,  prance.  Swiss  spransen, 
to  strut. 

The  word  may  be  regarded  as  a  na- 
salised form  of  Fr.  braguer^  to  flaunt, 
brave,  brag,  or  jet  it ;  braguerie^  wanton 
tricking  or  pranking,  bragging,  swagger- 
ing. See  Brag.  From  the  same  root 
^rag  or  braky  crack)  may  be  traced  G. 
prahlenj  to  cr>',  speak  loud,  to  glitter, 
strike  the  sight,  to  brag,  boast,  make 
parade  ;  Swiss  brogeln,  progeln^  to  strut, 
swagger. 

To  Prate.— Prattle.  Sw.  prata,  Du. 
Praaten,  WD,  praten^  prateln^  G.  prdien, 
prdschen  ^D.  M.  4.  236),  pratten,  prdt- 
zeln  (Sanaers),  Swiss  pradeln^  brandeln^ 
hrudelHy  brodscheny  bruschelny  Swab. 
bratschelny  to  prate,  tattle  ;  P1.D.  braod- 
scheriy  to  talk  loud  ;  E.  dial.  prosSy  chat ; 
Sw.  dial,  patra,  padra,  to  prate,  chatter  ; 
^^^.  prtlyaii,  to  prattle. 

The  sense  of  idle  or  excessive  talk  is 
commonly  expressed  by  the  figure  of 
broken  sound,  as  we  call  a  great  talker, 
a  rattUy  a  clack.  On  this  principle  the 
fomis  above  collected  take  their  rise  in 
slightly  varying  representations  of  inar- 
ticulate sound.  G.  pratsch!  represents 
the  sound  of  water  dashed  down  (San- 
ders) ;  prasselny  prastelny  pratzeln,  sprat- 
^^«,  to  crackle,  rustle  (Sand.),  proizeln, 
rauschen  (D.  M.  4.  132,  300),  Du.  preu- 
^/'f«,  proteUny  to  simmer,  murmur  (Kil.), 
S^ial.  pruttlay  to  boil  hard,  bubble  up. 

Prawn.  From  the  formidable  spur 
with  which  the  head  is  armed  ?  AS.preony 
bodkin.  NFris.  pom.  It.  parnocchiay 
prawn. 

To  Pray.  Lat.  precariy  It.  pregarcy 
^r»pner. 
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Pre-.  Lsitprcr,  in  front:  as  in  Precinct y 
PrecisCy  &c. 

To  Preach.  Lat.  predicarCy  to  anr 
nounce,  proclaim ;  Sp.  predicary  G.  pre- 
digen,  o^.predikay  n.preikay  Yx/preschery 
pricker,  to  preach. 

Preamble.  Tr.preambulej  Lat./r^- 
ambularcy  to  go  before. 

Prebend.     See  Provender. 

-prec-.  —Precarious.  Lat.  precesy 
prayers  ;  precory  -catus  sum,  to  pray ; 
deprecory  to  deprecate  or  pray  against  ; 
imprecory  to  imprecate  or  invoke  upon. 
Also  \jaX.precariuSy  IL,  precarious y  granted 
on  entreaty,  held  at  the  pleasure  of 
another,  and  so,  unreliable,  uncertain. 

Precept.  Lat.  prcecipio,  -ceptunty  to 
instruct.    See  -cept. 

Precious.  haX.pretiunty  a  price  ;/r^- 
tiosusy  Fr.  precieuxy  cosdy. 

Precipice. — Precipitate.  Lat.  prce- 
ceps  (from  prce  and  caputy  head),  head 
foremost,  headlong,  steep,  rash ;  prceci- 
pitOy  to  fling  or  run  down  with  violence, 
to  hurry. 

Precocious.  Lat.  coquoy  to  cook,  to 
ripen  \prcEcoXy  early  ripe. 

Predaceous.— Predatory.     See  Prey. 

PrediaL     Lat.  prcediunty  a  farm. 

Preface.  Lat  /ariy  to  speak ;  prce- 
fatiOy  something  spoken  before. 

Pregnant.  Lat.  prceptansy  in  the 
state  previous  to  giving  birth  to  a  child. 
From  the  root  gen  exhibited  in  Gr. 
ytwatay  to  beget,  produce,  and  implicidy 
in  Lat.  nascor,  natus  (for  gnascor,  genas- 
cory  to  be  born. 

-prehend.  —  Prehensile.  Lat.  pr<e- 
hendo,  prcehensunty  iogrzs^  ;  apprehendoy 
to  lay  hold  of,  to  understand ;  compre- 
hendoy  to  hold,  to  comprise,  to  under- 
stand. 

Prelate.  \jsX.  praferoy  prcelatusy  ad- 
vanced before  the  rest. 

Preliminary.  Lat.  limeny  3.  threshold. 

Premises.  Lat.  prcemissay  things 
spoken  of  or  rehearsed  before.  Then 
from  the  use  of  the  term  in  legal  language, 
where  the  appurtenances  of  a  thing  sold 
are  mentioned  at  full  in  the  first  place, 
and  subsequently  referred  to  as  the  pre- 
mises, the  word  has  come  to  signify  the 
appurtenances  of  a  house,  the  adjoining 
land,  and  generally  the  whole  inclosure 
of  a  property. 

Premium.     Lat.  prcemiutny  a  reward. 

Prentice.  For  apprentice,  Fr.  appren- 
tisy  from  apprendre,  to  learn. 

Preposterous.  LsX,  prtpposterus,  the 
wrong  end  first ;  prce,  before,  in  front, 
posterusy  behind. 
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Prerogative.  The  tribes  that  were 
asked  to  give  the  first  vote  at  the  election 
of  the  Roman  magistrates  were  called 
prarogoHva  {rogo,  to  ask)  ;  whence  prce- 
rogativoy  precedency,  pre-eminence. 

Presage.    See  Sagacious. 

Presbyter.  Gr.  TrpiapvnpoQ,  comp.  of 
vpifffivty  an  aged  man. 

Present.  Lat.  prasens,  pra  esens, 
being  before,  from  esum^  the  primitive 
form  of  sum,  I  am. 

Press,  -press.  \a!LpremOypressum, 
As  in  Express,  Compress,  &c. 

To  Press  for  a  soldier. — ^Press-gaiig. 
From  Lat  prcesio,  in  readiness,  to  give 
money  in  prest  was  to  give  money  in  hand 
to  be  subsequently  accounted  for. 

And  he  sent  thyder  three  somen  (baggage 
horses)  laden  with  nobles  of  Castel  and  floreyns, 
to  gyve  in  'prest  to  knygbts  and  squyers,  for  he 
knewe  well  otherwyse  he  sholde  not  have  them 
come  out  6t  thejrr  houses.  —  Bemers,  Froissart 
inR. 

"Hexict prest-moneyjCormpXy  press-money, 
the  emest  money  received  by  a  soldier 
taking  service. 

I  never  yet  did  take  fress-numey  to  serve  under 
anyone.— Cartwright  in  R.  As  we  have  all  re- 
ceived our  press-money  in  baptism,  so  we  must 
every  one  according  to  otir  engagement  maintain 
the  fight  against  the  world.— Bp  Hall  in  R. 

Hence  to  prest,  or  press,  to  engage  sol- 
diers. To  press  solaters,  soldaten  werben, 
conscribere,  colligere  milites. — Minsheu. 

At  a  later  pericd  the  practice  of  taking 
men  for  the  public  service  by  compulsion 
made  the  word  be  understood  as  if  it  sig- 
nified to  force  men  into  the  service,  and 
the  original  reference  to  emest  money 
was  quite  lost  sight  of. 

Preter-.    Lat /rv?/rr,  beyond. 

Pretext.  Lat.  prcetexo,  pratextum,  to 
cover  over,  overspread,  to  cloke,  excuse, 
pretend. 

Pretty.  Dapyr  or  pratie,  elegans. — 
Pr.  Pm.  The  analogies  usually  suggested 
are  not  satisfactory.  There  is  too  great 
a  difference  in  meaning  to  allow  us  to  re- 
gard the  word  as  the  equivalent  of  G. 
prdchtig,  stately,  splendid.  Nor  does  It 
pretto,  pure,  unmixed,  give  a  much  better 
explanation.  The  radical  meaning  seems 
to  be  that  of  Fr.  piquant,  agreeably  pro- 
voking, making  a  strong  impression  on 
our  taste ;  qui  plait,  qui  touche  extreme- 
ment ;  beauty  piquante. — Gattel. 

It  is  shown  unaer  Proud  that  the  blurt 
of  the  mouth  expressive  of  defiance  is  re- 
presented by  the  interjections  trut !  prut! 
from  the  former  of  which  are  formed  G. 
trotsen,  to  pout  like  a  child,  to  defy ;  Bav. 
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trdUen,  to  provoke  one,  lacessere,  irritare ; 
then  (as  G.  reizend,  charming,  from  reizen, 
to  irritate,  provoke,  charm),  trutxig  (nett, 
zierlich,  artig,  mignon),  pretty. 

In  like  manner,  from  the  inteijectioa 
prut  I  are  formed  G.  protzen,  to  sulk; 
protzig,  insolent,  saucy ;  Du.  pratten^ 
superbire,  ferocire. — Kil.  From  the  no- 
tion of  insulting  we  readily  pass  to  that  of 
irritating,  provoking,  and  thus  the  £. 
praty,  pretty,  the  equivalent  of  G.  protzig^ 
would  acquire  its  actual  signification  m 
the  same  way  as  has  been  shown  in  the 
case  of  Bav.  trutzig. 

Thus  spurred  and  rendered  desperate  by  the 
irresistibly  provocative  prettiness  of  Catherina.— 
Trollope,  Marietta,  2.  55. 

It  is  a  strong  conBrmation  of  the  fore- 
going derivation  that  it  enables  as  to  ex- 
plain a  meaning  of /r^//y  apparently  at 
total  variance  with  the  common  one; 
pretty,  crafty. — HaL  ON:  pretto,  to  de- 
ceive. N.  pratta,  Sc.  preU,  Prot,  a  trick. 
The  notion  of  provoking  or  teasing  natur- 
ally leads  to  that  of  playing  tricla  upon 
one,  then  deceiving  him. 

Prevaricate.  Lat.  pravaricarij  a 
term  of  Roman  law,  to  act  dishonestly  in  a 
cause,  to  promote  the  interest  of  the  side 
for  which  you  are  engaged,  to  shuffie,  to 
work  by  collusion  in  pleading,  properiy  to 
walk  crookedly.     Varus,  crooked,  awry. 

Prey.  Lat.  prada,  Bret  preiz,  Fr. 
proie.  The  original  meaning  is  shown 
in  w.  praidd,  a  flock  or  herd,  prey  taken 
in  war,  which  in  early  times  would  con- 
sist mainly  of  cattle.  Gael.  sprHdk,  cat- 
tle ;  Sc  spreith,  prey,  plunder.  *  A  party 
of  Camerons  had  come  down  to  carry  a 
spreith  of  cattle,  as  it  was  called,  (nun 
Morray.' — Abemethy. 

Thai  folk  were  all  that  nycht  spreikand. 
Thai  made  all  thairis  that  thai  land. 

Wyntown. 

Price.  Lat  pretium,  W.  prid,  Bret 
priz,  Yx,prix. 

Prick. — Prickle.  Du.  prik,  a  prick 
or  stab  ;  w.  pric,  a  skewer ;  Ptg.  prego^ 
a  tack  or  small  nail,  the  sharp  horn  oil  a 
young  deer ;  fregar,  to  nail,  fix,  stick. 
Sw.  pricky  pomt,  spot ;  pricing,  spotted. 
Pl.D.  prikken,prikkeln,  prokeln,  to  pick, 
stick;  anprikken,  to  stimulate,  set  on. 
w.  procio,  to  thrust,  to  stick  in.  Gael 
brog,  to  goad,  to  spur ;  Fr.  hrocke,  a  spit; 
brocker,  to  stitch. 

To  Prick.  To  prick  along  is  probably 
not  from  spurring  the  horse  but  moving 
sharply  forwards.  *  I  pycke  me  foithe 
out  of  a  place,  or  I  pycke  me  hence :  je 
me  tire  avant' — Palsgr. 
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Priest.  OFr.  prestre^  Lat.  preshyter^ 
from  Gr.  frp§9fivT€poi,  elder. 

•  Prim.  The  word  seems  to  repre- 
sent the  pursing  up  the  mouth  of  a  per- 
son, keeping  a  careful  watch  on  their 
words.  On  the  same  principle  is  formed 
Sc.  mimy  prim,  demure,  prudish.  —  Jam. 
'The  peer  pridefou  body  cam  mimmin* 
OH*  primpif^  ben  the  fleer.' — Banff,  dial. 
Sc.  primp,  to  deck  oneself  out  in  a  stiff 
and  affected  manner ;  primpit,  stiff  in 
dress  and  demeanour  ;  primsie,  demure, 
precise.  It  may  probably  be  the  latter 
word  which  was  intended  by  '  ih^prensie 
Angelo,'  in  Measure  for  Measure.  Isabella 
has  just  been  speaking  of  the  '  outward- 
sainted  deputy,'  and  his  '  settled  visage.' 

Prime.  — Primaiy.  —  Primate.  — Pri- 
mitive. Lat.  pra,  in  front,  before )  prior, 
former  ;  primus,  first,  as  Gr.  9rp6,  rp^rcpoc, 
Tpwroc.  Lith.  pirm,  before,  pirmjaus, 
sooner,  rather;  pirmas,  the  first  Gr. 
TpiV,  before. 

To  Prime.  The  priming  of  a  g^n  is 
the  last  dressing  or  trinunmg  which  fits 
it  for  immediate  service.  To  prime,  to 
trim  up  young  trees. — Forby.  A  priming- 
iron,  a  pruning-knife. — Minsheu.  Tne 
original  meaning  of  prune  is  to  dress  or 
set  in  order,  and  the  priming  of  a  gun 
was  called  pruning.  It.  granita  polvere, 
coTTi'pawder,  pruning,  or  touch  powder. 
— FL    See  Prune. 

Primrose.  Prymerose,  primula. — Pr. 
Pm.  Lat.  primula  veris,  Fr.  primevere, 
the  earliest  conspicuous  flower  of  spring. 
The  dement  rose  is  added  in  the  £. 
name  as  the  type  of  flower  in  general 

Prince. — Principal.— Principle.  It 
principo,  prince,  prence,  Lat.  princeps, 
prince,  leader,  banner,  chief;  princi- 
pium,  beginning,  first  talang  ;  from  capio 
and  the  element  prim  or  >W«,  before. 
Lith.  pirm,  before  ;  pirmgalas,  forepart ; 
pirmpmys,  first-bom.    See  Prime. 

Prmtw  Pretnie,  effigies,  impressio. — 
Pr.  Pm.  It-  imprenta,  Fr.  empreinte, 
print,  stamp,  impression. — Cot  Em- 
preindre,  from  Lat.  imprimer€,2iS  craindre 
from  cremere  (tremere),  geindre  from  ge- 
mere. 

Prior.    See  Prime. 

•prise.  Lat.  prehendere,  Fr.  prendre, 
to  take  ;  pris,  taken ;  prise,  a  taking.  So 
from  Lat  apprekendere,  Fr.  apprendre, 
oppris,  to  leara,  to  teach,  and  thence  E. 
apprise,  to  make  known  to  one.  So  also 
Fr.  comprendre,  compris,  E.  to  comprise, 
or  contain  ;  Fr.  enireprendre,  -pris,  to 
undertake,  E.  enterprise,  an  undertaking. 

To  Prise.     To  prise  a  box  open  is  to  I 
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force  it  open  by  leverage,  from  Fr.  prise, 
a  taking,  seizing,  any  advantage — Cot., 
what  enables  one  to  hold,  a  purchase  in 
nautical  language.  Manx  prise,  a  ful- 
crum ;  as  a  verb,  to  raise  by  lever  on  a 
fulcrum. — Cregeen.  On  the  other  hand 
in  Wiltshire  to  brise  is  to  use  force.  If 
one  wants  an  overfull  box  to  shut,  the 
direction  is  to  brise  upon  it — N.  and  Q., 
September  3,  1870. 

^rism.  Gr.  irpiw,  to  saw;  Tpiv/ia, 
anything  sawed,  sawdust,  a  geometrical 
prism. 

PrisozL  It  prigione,  Fr,  prison,  from 
Lat  prehensio,  prensio,  seizure.  Sp.  /n- 
sidn,  seizure,  capture,  confinement,  pri- 
son, prisoner.  In  OE.  also  prison  was 
commonly  used  for  prisoner. 

Pristine.  Ijax,  pristinus,  ancient,  be- 
longing to  former  times.     See  Prime. 

Private,  -prive.  Lat  priims,  s^a- 
rate,  single,  particular,  one's  own ;  prtvo, 
to  take  away,  to  deprive ;  privatus,  de- 
prived of,  sdso  appropriated,  peculiar, 
one's  own. 

Privilege.  Lat  privilegium,  a  law 
affecting  particular  persons,  a  private  law. 

Prize.  Two  wonls  seem  to  have  been 
confounded.  I.  from  Lat  pretium,  Fr. 
prix,  the  price,  value,  worth  of  things, 
also  the  prize,  reward,  or  honour  due  to 
the  best  descrver  in  a  justs,  &c. — Cot., 
and 

2.  Fr.  prise,  2.  taking,  seizin?,  booty,  or 
prize.  Jbe  bonne  prise,  good  or  lawful 
prize,  also  frill  ripe,  fit  to  be  cropped, 
gathered,  or  taken. — Cot  Et  s'ihprieg- 
nent  riens  des  enemys  de  roy  ou  d^utres 
qiconaues,  qu'ils  tiele  prise  feront  amener 
en  le  dit  port,  et  ent  terront  pleine  infor- 
mation k  dit  conservator. — Stat  2  H.  V., 
c.  6. 

Pro-.  Gr.  irp6,  before.  Lat.  pro,  for, 
before,  in  comp.  in  place  of,  for,  as  pro- 
noun, what  stands  Jbr  a  noun. 

Probable.— Probate.— Probity.  Lat 
probus,  good;  probo,  to  make  good,  to 
deem  good  or  approve.    See  To  Prove. 

Probe.  Cditproba,  Fr.  /prouvette,2in 
instrument  of  surgery  to  try  the  depth  of 
a  wound,  from  Lat  probare,  to  try.  Prov. 
prova,  a  probe,  a  sounding-line.  The  Sp. 
name  of  the  implement  is  tienta,  from 
Lat.  tentare,  to  try. 

Problem.  Gr.  «p6/3Xqfias  irp6,  infront, 
jSoXXm,  to  cast 

Procrastinate.  Lat  procrastinare,  to 
put  off  to  the  morrow ;  crcts,  to-morrow  ; 
crastinus,  belonging  to  the  morrow. 

Proctor.    See  Proxy. 
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Prodigal.  \j^X.prodiguSy  irom firodigOy 
to  lavish. 

Prodigy.  Lat  prodigiuviy  a  thing 
monstrous. 

Profane.  Lat.  fro/anus;  firo,  away 
from,  zii^fanum^  a  temple,  fane. 

Profile.  It.  porfilo,  a  border  in  arm- 
oury, a  purfle  or  worked  edge,  a  profile ; 
also  used  for  the  superficies  or  surface  of 
anything. — Fl.  Fr.  pourfil,  a  man's  out- 
ward lineaments,  the  middle  line  of  his 
face. — Cot.  Properly  the  outline  of  the 
face.     It.  filo,  line,  edge. 

Profit.  Lat.  proficiOj  -fectum,  to  help 
on,  further,  advantage,  to  proceed  or  go 
forward ;  profectus^  It.  profetto^  Fr.  profit^ 
profit,  advantage,  increase. 

Profligate.  ijdX,fligo^  to  dash  down  ; 
profligo^  to  put  to  flight,  to  ruin  ;  profli- 
gatus^  ruined,  debauched,  wicked. 

Profound.  Lat.  profundus^  deep, 
having  the  bottom  {fundus)  far  down. 

Prog.  Prog  is  what  is  got  hy  prog- 
ging  as  the  provisions  in  a  beggar's  bag, 
and  is  thence  applied  to  victuals  taken  to 
be  consumed  on  a  journey  or  the  like. 

While  spouse  tucked  up  does  in  her  pattens 

trudge  it, 
With  handkerchief  of /rtf^  like  trull  with  budget. 

Congreve  in  R. 

To  Prog.  To  use  all  endeavours  to 
get  or  gain. — B.  Da.  prakke,  to  get  by 
importunity.  At  prakke  sig  /rem  i  wer- 
detiy  to  get  on  in  the  world  by  hook  or  by 
crook.  Prakker^  a  beggar.  N.  prakka, 
to  scrape  together,  to  molest ;  prakkar, 
a  miser,  a  pedlar.  Sw.  pracka,  to  make 
shifts,  to  shuffle,  to  beg.  Pracka  tilsam- 
ntoHy  to  scrape  together,  get  by  hook  or 
by  crook  ;  pracka  pdy  to  fob  off ;  pracka 
ihop  ndgoty  to  patch  up  a  piece  of  busi- 
ness. Pracky  meanness,  huckstering, 
beggary,  bungling ;  prackarCy  a  vagabond, 
beggar,  broker,  huckster,  bungler.  Du. 
pragchen,prachenftogsdn  by  sordid  means, 
to  scrape  up,  to  cheat,  to  beg ;  prcLcher^  a 
niggard,  usurer,  miser,  beggar.  There 
can  be  little  doubt  that  the  foregoing  are 
identical  with  E.  prag,  prog, 

O  neighbours,  neighbours,  first  get  coyne 
Firste  hardlye  pragge  the  purse. — Drant,  Horace. 

He  married  a  light  huswife  who  stealing  that 
money  which  for  many  years  before  he  had  been 
scraping  together  by  his  proggingznd  necessitous 
tricks  and  shifts. — Wood,  Ath.  Oxon.  in  R.  A 
proguing  knave. — B.  and  F. 

The  word  is  commonly  referred  to  Lat 
procurator,  an  attorney  or  proctor,  a  per- 
son a  main  part  of  whose  business  con- 
sisted in  calling  in  money,  and  recovering 
dues  of  a  more  or  less  oppressive  nature. 
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He  was  thus  a  very  unpopular  character, 
and  was  made  the  type  of  discreditable 
dealing. 

The  fogging  proctorage  of  money. 

Milton  in  Worcester. 

It  would  seem  that  the  OE.  contractions 
proketor^  prokecy^  for  procurator^  procu- 
racy, and  Gael,  procadair,  a  law  agent, 
pracadair,  a  collector  o(  tyXhes,procad(ur' 
eachdy  advocacy,  pleading,  importunity, 
might  vulgarly  have  been  felt  as  if  de- 
rived from  a  root,  prock  or  prctck^  to  ad- 
vocate, to  importune.  And  thus  we  may 
explain  OE.  prokkyn,  or  styffly  ask)ii, 
procor,  procito — Pr.  Pm.,  as  well  perhaps 
as  Sc.  prig,  to  importune,  to  haggle. 
Gael,  (locally)  prac,  small  tithes,  dues. 

Prolific.     \jaX.  proleSy  offspring. 

Prolix.  ljsit,prolixus  (explained  from 
pro  and  laxus,  slack),  long,  lengthened, 
tedious. 

Promenade.  Fr.  mener,  to  lead,  to 
move ;  profnener,  to  walk,  to  lead  out 
Je  le  pourmeneraiy  I  will  keep  him  stir- 
ring, will  find  him  work  enough. — Cot. 
Se  promener,  to  go  out  for  pleasure  or 
exercise  ;  promenade^  a  walk.  Lat  mi/to, 
to  drive  cattle.  ^  Prominare  jumenta  ad 
lacum.' — Appian. 

Promiscuous.  Lat.  protniscuns;  pro^ 
and  misceOy  to  mingle. 

Promontory.  Lat  promontorium ; 
pro,  in  front,  fnons,  a  mountain. 

Prompt.  Lat  protfw,  promptuniy  to 
draw  forth,  bring  out,  lay  open ;  promptus^ 
drawn  forth,  ready. 

Promulgate.  Lat  promu/garcy  to 
publish  abroad,  explained  as  iiior  provyi- 
garcy  from  vu/gus,  the  people  ;  to  lay  be- 
fore the  public. 

Prone.  Lat  pronuSy  bending  forward, 
inclined. 

Prong.  The  point  of  a  fork,  in  the  S 
of  E.  a  pitchfork  ProngstelCy  the  handle 
of  a  hay-fork. — Hal.  From /r<7^,  synony- 
mous with/n?^,  to  prick.  Sussex  sprongy 
spronky  stump  of  a  tree  or  of  a  tooth. 

Prop.  Sw.  propPy  a  bung,  stopper, 
cork,  wadding  ;  proppa,  to  stop,  ram, 
cram  ;  Du.  ProPy  proppe,  a  stopper,  also 
a  support ;  prcppen,  to  cram,  to  support. 
— Kil.  Piedm.  brobay  bropa,  a  vine  prop, 
stake  for  supporting  vines.  Waiach. 
propteay  a  prop,  support ;  proptiy  to  prop, 
to  lean  on. 

The  radical  meaning  seems  to  be  pre- 
served in  E.  broby  to  prick  with  a  bodkin 
— Hal.,  a  parallel  form  ^\\)i\  prod  ox  brodc. 
From  the  notion  of  pricking  we  pass  to 
that  of  thrusting  in,  cramming,  or  to  th<:t 
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of  thrusting  upwards,  supporting.  Com- 
pare Lang,  pounchar,  to  prick  or  sting  ; 
pounch4y  Fr.  pointaly  a  support,  prop.  It 
puntare,  to  prick,  puntellOy  a  prop. 

Propagate.   \aX,propago^  to  spread  as 

a  tree  at  the  top,  to  multiply  and  increase ; 

propago^  'inisy  a  vinestock  cut  down  for 

the  sake  of  shooting  out  afresh,  a  shoot 

or  cutting,  a  race,  stock,  or  lineage. 

Proper. — ^Proprietor.  Lat.  propriusy 
one's  own. 

Prophet.  Gr.  irpo^^nic ;  ""p^j  before- 
hand, ^fi2,  to  say,  speak. 

Propinquity.  Lat.  prope^  near  by  ; 
propinguusj  near  at  hand,  neighbouring. 

Propitioixa.  Lat.  propiiiuSj  favour- 
able to. 

Prose.  Lat.  prosa,  simple  discourse, 
opposed  to  metre.  Explained  from /r^yr- 
sus  {pro-versus)t  straight. 

Proselyte.  Gr.  rpo^i/Xvroct  from  irpo<r- 
f|)^ofuii,  *^X9ov,  to  come  over  to. 

Pirosody.  Gr.  ir^oetfiia ;  irp6^  and  ^9, 
a  singing. 

Prosper. — Prosperous.  'LaX.prosper, 
fortunate ;  Gr.  irpotr^lpw,  to  bring  to,  to 
add  ;  n^^^poQt  serviceable,  profitable. 

Prostrate.  Lat.  siemo^  stratum^  to 
strew  or  spread  ;  prosUmo^  to  lay  flat,  to 
cast  down. 

Proto-.  Gr.  irpiJ,  before ;  comp.  irpo- 
rf poc,  earlier ;  superL  irpwroc  (for  «-p6raroc, 
vpoaroc),  first. 

ProtocoL  Fr.  protocoU^  Gr.  xfHuro- 
KoXkwj  a  Byzantine  term  applied  to  the 
first  sheet  pasted  on  a  MS.  roll,  stating 
by  whom  it  was  written,  &c.  Subse- 
quently applied  to  notarial  writings.  Gr. 
roXXdM,  to  glue,  paste. 

Protubm'axit.  Lat.  protuberarej  pro^ 
before,  and  tuber ^  a  swelling. 

Proud.  — Pride.  The  blurt  of  the 
mouth  expressive  of  contempt  or  de- 
fiance is  represented  by  the  interjections 
Ptrot !  Prut !  Trut !  Putt !  Tut !  Twish  1 
some  of  which  forms  have  been  retained 
in  one  of  the  European  languages  and 
some  in  another.  OB.  ptrot!  scornful 
word,  or  trut!  vath  I — Pr.  Pm.  Prut  I 
ON.  putt !  interjection  of  contempt ;  Fr, 
trutt  tush,  tut,  fy  man ;  trut  avant!  a 
fig's  end,  on  afore  for  shame. — Cot.  From 
the  form  trut  the  G.  has  trotz^  scorn, 
bravado,  arrogance ;  einem  trots  bieten, 
to  defy  one ;  das  kind  trotsit,  the  child 
pouts,  is  sullen ;  trotzig^  huffing,  swag- 
gering, proud,  insolent.  In  like  manner, 
the  ioxmprut  produces  protxen^  to  show 
ill-will  or  displeasure  by  a  surly  silence 
(to  pout)  ;  protsigf  insolent,  snappish, 
saucy — Kuttn.  ;   Hesse,  brotzen^  to  pout 
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or  thrust  out  the  lips  from  ill*  will ;  brotze^ 
brotzmaul^  prutsche^  a  pouting  mouth, 
projected  hps ;  briidy  priits^  priitschy 
Swiss  briitscky  Du.  prootschy  preutschy 
proud ;  pratteity  to  pout ;  praty  proud, 
arrogant ;  P1.D.  protty  apt  to  give  short 
and  surly  answers. — DannciL  0£.  prute^ 
proud. 

The  Manuel  des  Pecch^s  treating  of 
Pride  takes  as  first  example  him  who 
defies  the  reproofs  of  his  spiritual  father, 
and  says 

Prut  I  for  thy  cursyng,  prest. — 1.  3016. 

ON.  atpruttd  d  hestay  to  pop  to  a  horse 
to  make  it  go  faster.  The  different  forms 
of  the  interjection  representing  a  blurt 
with  the  lips  may  be  compared  with 
Magy.  ptrusZypriisZy  trusz,  w.  /w,  sneeze. 
We  say  that  a  thing  is  not  to  be  sneezed 
at,  meaning  that  it  is  not  to  be  despised. 

-prove. — ^Prove.— Proot  \jaX,probuSy 
good  ;  proboy  to  make  good,  to  show  the 
soundness  of  a  thing,  to  prove,  also  to 
find  good,  to  approve ;  also,  as  It.  pro- 
varcy  to  try,  to  use  means  that  must 
make  manifest  the  goodness  or  deficiency 
of  a  thing.  ReprobOy  Fr.  reprouvery  to 
reject  on  trial,  to  find  bad,  to  reprove  or 
reproach  one  with  his  fault.  To  improvty 
to  make  better. 

Provender.  —  Prebend.  Lat  pra" 
bendoy  'Orum  (from  prabeo  for  prce-nibeoy 
to  hold  forth,  supply,  provide),  the  ration 
or  ^lowance  of  food  for  a  soldier,  was 
applied  to  the  allowances  for  monks  and 
canons  in  monasteries.  '  Centum  clericis 
pauperibus  prcebendam  panis,  piscis  et 
vini  concedebat.'  *  Fratres  amavit,/r<z- 
bendam  auxit.' — Due.  The  word  became 
in  Yr.provendey  and  corrMp^Xy  provendre 
(whence  E.  provender),  a  ration  of  food 
either  for  man  or  beast.  Provendre^ 
benefice  ecclesiastique. — Roquef. 

Se  il  ne  s'en  amende — manjust  sols  et 
perde  saprovende  de  vin^  jusqu'  alors  qu'il 
ait  fait  satisfaction  et  amende.-^Regle  de 
St  Bernard  in  Roquef.  Du.  provende^ 
provisions. 

In  process  of  time  the  term  was  appro- 
priated to  the  benefices  of  the  canons  or 
dignitaries  of  a  cathedral '  £t  in  Remensi, 
Cameracensi  et  Leodiensi  ecclesiis  be^ 
neficia  quae  yyi^go  prcebenda  dicuntur  ob- 
tinuit.' — Due. 

Province.    VaX.  provincia. 

Provost.  OFr.  provosty  G.  probst. 
From  Lat.  prceposttus,  set  before. 

Prow.  Lat.  prora.  It  proda,  Fr. 
prouey  the  fore  part  of  a  ship.  Pol. 
przody  fore  part ;  przod  okretUy  front  of 
ship,  prow.    Naprzod!  forwards ! 

32 
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Prowess.  Lat.  probusj  good,  sound, 
became  Cat.  firous,  Prov.  pros,  good  for 
its  purpose,  Fr.  preux^  valiant,  loyal, 
worthy,  discreet,  ready. — Cot.  Adverb- 
ially prou,  much,  greatly,  enough. — Cot 
Cat.  pro  batre  alcun,  probd  percutere 
aliquem. — Diez.  It.  buon  pro  vifaccia, 
Fr.  bon  prou  leur  face,  much  good  may 
it  do  them.    OE.  prow,  profit,  advantage. 

In  long  abydyng  is  full  \yty\prow, — -MS.  in  Hal. 

The  general  quality  of  goodness  is 
typified  by  valour  in  a  man  and  virtue  in 
a  woman.  PreucP  homme  (^iA.L.2X.  pro- 
bus  homo),  a  valiant,  faithful,  discreet 
man  ;  preude  femme,  a  chaste,  honest, 
modest,  discreet  matron. — Cot. 

Las  donas  eissamen  an  pretz  diversamens, 
Las  Unas  de  belleza,  las  autras  de  proeza  : 

thus  women  also  have  different  excel- 
lencies, some  in  beauty,  and  others  in 
virtue. — Rayn. 

But  reference  being  commonly  made 
to  the  quality  as  exhibited  in  men,  Fr. 
pi'ouesse,  It  prodezza  (with  an  intrusive 
d  to  prevent  hiatus,  as  in  Lat  prodest, 
frodessi),  Yxos.froheza,  Y.,  prowess,  came 
m  general  to  signify  valour  or  valorous 
deeds. 

Praefatus  heros  post  infinitas  ^obiiaies. 

Ordcric.  Vit  in  Due. 

*  To  PpowL — ^ProU.  The  derivation 
from  a  supposed  Fr.  proieler,  to  seek 
one*s  prey,  is  extremely  doubtful  The 
older  way  of  spelling  is  proll,  and  even 
purl,  in  Pr.  Pm.  I  prolle,  I  go  here  and 
there  to  seke  a  thynge,  je  tracasse. — 
Palsgr. 

Though  ytprolle  aye,  ye  shall  it  never  find. 

Chaucer. 

Proximate.  laX.prope,  near;  comp. 
propiorj  superL  proximus  (for  propsi- 
mus),  nearest. 

Proxy.  'LsX,  procurator,  an  advocate 
or  attorney,  was  cut  down  in  Sc.  to  pro- 
cutor,  and  in  E.  X.o  proketor,  proctor ;  and 
procuratio,  Du.  prokuratie,  an  authority 
or  warrant  of  attorney,  was  curtailed  in 
like  manner  to  prokecy,  proxy,  Proke- 
toure,  procurator ;  frokecye,  procuratio. 
— Pr.  Pm. 

*  Prude.  Properly  a  woman  who 
keeps  men  at  a  distance,  treats  their 
offers  with  contempt ;  a /r^w// girl.  Du. 
preutsch,  prootsch,  proud  ;  een  preutsch 
meisje,  a  prude  ;  preutsckheid,yT\xdLtry. — 
Bomhoff.  Swiss  briitsch,  stolz,  sprode, 
proud,  cold,  disdainful.  Compare  ein 
sprodes  mddchen,  a  shy,  coy,  or  capricious 
girl,  a  prude. — Kiittn. 


PSALM 

Prudent.  Lat  prudens,  contr.  from 
providens. 

To    Prune. — ^Proin..     To  prune  or 

proin  is  for  a  bird  to  diress  her  feathers 

with  her  beak. 

Skartis  (cormorants)  with  thare  bekkis 
Foigane  the  sun  gladly  thaym  prunyeis  and  bekis. 

D.  V.  131.  46. 

The  signification,  however,  is  not  confined 
to  the  case  of  a  bird,  but  is  extended  to 
the  notion  of  dressing  or  trinmiing  in 
general. 

I  wald  mtprein  plesandlie  in  precious  wedis. 

Dunbar. 

A  special  application  of  this  idea  gives 
the  ordinary  sense  of  prune,  to  dress  or 
trim  trees.  The  priming  or  pruning  of  a 
gun  (as  it  was  formerly  called)  must  be 
understood  as  the  dressing  or  trimming 
of  the  implement,  giving  it  the  last  touch 
necessary  to  fit  it  for  inmiediate  service. 
The  origin  seems  to  be  ON.  prjon,  Sc 
Preen,prin,  a  pin  or  knitting-needle,  from 
the  notion  of  picking  or  arranging  nicely 
with  a  pointed  implement 

He  kembeth  him,  hRproinetk  him  and  piketh. 

Merch.  Tale. 

Fr.  eschargotter,  to  pruine  a  tree,  to  pick 
any  thing  round  about — Cot  So  also 
Sc.  prink,  signifying  to  prick,  is  also  used 
in  the  sense  of  decking.  Prinked  (Ex- 
moor),  well-dressed,  fine,  neat — Grose. 

They  who/rr«^  and  pamper  the  body,  and  neg- 
lect the  soul. — Howell  in  Todd. 

To  pick,  to  dress  out  finely.— Hal.  Prick- 
medainty,  one  who  dresses  in  a  finical 
manner. — ^Jam. 

On  the  same  principle  Du.  priem,  a 
pin  or  bodkin,  seems  to  be  the  origin  <^ 
prime  f  to  prune  or  dress  trees.  To  prime, 
to  trim  up  young  trees. — Forby.  Prim- 
ing-iron, as  pruning-iron,  a  knife  for 
pruning. — Minsheu.  A  person  carefully 
dressed  is  said  to  be  tir^  d  quatre  Spin- 
gles. 

Prurient.  Lat  prurio,  to  itch,  to  feel 
strong  desire. 

To  Pry.    To  peep.     I  pike  or/nV,  jc 

pipe  hors. —  Palsgr.      Perhaps   identical 

with  Sc.prieve,preif,pree,tQj^T0\'^X2sXit, 

try. 

Nae  honey  beik  that  ever  I  did/nw 
Did  taste  so  sweet  and  smervy  unto  me. 

Ross's  Helenore. 

Possibly  however  it  may  be  a  modifica- 
tion oiOE,  pire  or  peer,  to  peep. 

Psalm. — Psaltery.  Gr.  wtraXn^,  from 
ir<r(iXXii>,  to  play  on  a  stringed  instrument, 
whence  frtfoXriipiov,  an  instrument  of  that 
description. 


PSEUDONYM 

Pseadonym.  Gr.  ^cv^wwfioc,  falsely 
named ;  ^f  S^oc*  a  lie,  and  ovofuxt  a  name. 

Fsha.  —  Pshaw.  The  interjections 
pish  I  and  psha  !  are  different  ways  of 
articulating  the  sound/jA»  by  introducing 
a  vowel  between  the  consonantal  sounds 
in  the  one  case,  and  subsequent  to  both 
in  the  other.     See  Pish. 

Puberty. — ^Pubescence,  lax.pubes^ 
the  signs  of  manhood,  the  hair  that  grows 
on  the  body  at  the  approach  of  manhood  ; 
pubertas^  youth.  Pubescence  {boL)^  down 
on  plants. 

Public— Pablicaxt — Publish.  Lat. 
Publicus  (from  populus,  people),  belong- 
ing to  the  people  ;  publico^  Fr.  publier^ 
to  publish  or  make  public. 

Puce.  Flea-coloured ;  Fr.  puce.  It 
pulce^  Lat  pulex^  pulicis,  a  flea. 

Puck.    See  Pug. 

Pucker.  To  pucker  is  to  make  pokes, 
to  bag.  Fr.  poctu,  the  pucker  or  bagging 
of  an  ill-cut  garment. — Cot.  It.  saccola, 
saccoccia,  a  pouch,  pocket,  also  any  puck- 
ering or  crumpling  in  clothes  ;  saccolare, 
to  bag,  to  pucker. — Fl. 

Pudder. — Podder. — Pother.  Dis- 
turbance, confusion,  confused  noise ;  to 
pudder, pother,  to  confound,  perplex. 

The  image  immediately  suggested  by 
the  word  is  a  thickness  of  the  air  imped- 
ing the  sight  and  damping  the  vital  powers, 
from  whence  the  signification  is  extended 
to  the  confusion  of  the  hearing  and  under- 
standing by  the  conflict  of  sounds. 

— such  a  smoke 
As  ready  was  them  all  to  choke, 
So  grievous  was  the^ther. — Drayton. 

They  were  able  enough  to  lay  the  dust  and 
fuddtr  in  antiquity  which  he  and  his  are  apt  to 
raise.— Milton. 

The  resemblance  to  powder  is  merely 
accidental,  and  pudder  is  probably  a  pa- 
rallel form  with  T>2Lpludre,  i^,  puddle,  to 
work  up  clay  and  water  together ;  pluther, 
mire  (Whitby  GL),  or  with  E.  blunder,  to 
stir  and  puddle  water,  to  make  it  thick 
and  muddy. — Hal.  Compare  also  to 
muddle,  to  dabble  like  ducks  in  the  dirt, 
also  to  confuse,  perplex.  Da.  ^"aX.  pulse, 
to  stir  up  water ;  puis,  pudder  or  thick- 
ness of  the  air  or  water  from  smoke,  dust, 
fog,  &c.    See  Puzzle. 

If  the  radical  sense  of  the  word  be  a 
confusing  noise  we  may  comp.  G.  poltem, 
to  make  a  noise,  in  Bav.  to  disturb,  trou- 
ble. *  Sic  woUten  frey  und  ungepoltert 
von  andem  leuten  seyn.' 

*  Pudding.  Fr,  boudin^ViedttL  bodin, 
Pl.D.  budden,  pudden  (Schiitze),  pudde- 
wurst  (Brem.  Wtb.),  properly  the  gut  of 
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an  animal  stuffed  with  blood  and  other 
materials,    w.  poten,  belly,  pudding. 

The  radical  image  may  be  lump  or 
round  mass,  then  something  stumpy, 
short  and  thick,  protuberant,  swelling. 
E.  pod,  a  protuberant  belly ;  poddy,  round 
and  stout  in  the  belly  (Hal.) ;  Sc.  pud,  a 
fat  child  ;  V^'E^ puddly,  fat  (Craven  GL)  ; 
Northampton  puddy,  thick-set;  P1.D. 
puddig,  thick  (Brem.  Wtb.);  Wall. 
s'boder,  to  swell;  bodi,  rabodi,  stumpy, 
short  and  thick ;  boudenn,  belly,  navel 
(Sigart)  ;  bodenn,  prominent  belly,  calf  of 
leg  (Remade)  ;  OFr.  boudine,  navel ; 
Piedm.  bodero,  bodila,  a  paunchy,  thick- 
set man ;  Lang,  boudougna,  boudifla,  to 
swell;  ^^tfdSr;f<i,  to  burst  with  fat  $  boudSli, 
a  short  and  thick  person ;  Castrais  bou- 
doul,  bouzolo,  the  belly. 

Paddle.  To  puddle  iron  is  to  stir  a 
portion  of  melted  iron  with  a  bar  in  a  re- 
verberatory  furnace  until  it  becomes  vis- 
cous. G.  butteln,  buddeln,  to  poke  or  root 
about  in  earth,  ashes,  &c. ;  aschenputtel, 
one  who  pokes  about  in  the  ashes. — San- 
ders. 

Puddle,  a  plash  of  standing  water  left 
by  rain,  a  mixture  of  clay  and  water. 
Formed  like /^z/A//?  from  a  representation 
of  the  sound  of  dabbling  in  the  wet.  Du. 
poedele,  to  dabble  in  water. — Overyssel 
Aim.  Fr.  dial,  patouiller,  to  paddle ; 
patouille,  puddle,  dirty  water,  liquid  mud, 
slops  of  water. — ^Jaubert.  In  these  imi- 
tative forms  an  initial  p  or  pi  are  used 
with  great  indifference.  PLD.  pladdem^ 
to  paddle  or  dabble  in  the  water ;  Dan. 
pluddre,  to  work  up  peat  and  water  to- 
gether, to  puddle.  The  derivation  of 
Lat.  palud*,  marsh,  from  the  same  root,  is 
somewhat  obscured  by  the  insertion  of  a 
vowel  between  the  p  and  /. 

Pudgy. ,:  Soft  like  mire ;  then,  as  soft 
materials  fall  back  upon  themselves  and 
are  ill-adapted  for  a  slender  structure, 
short  and  thickset  Pudge  or  podge,  a 
puddle.  *  The  horse-road  stood  vapudges, 
and  the  path  was  hardly  dry.* — Clare. 
*And  littered  straw  on  all  the  pudgy 
sloughs.'  —  lb.  Banff,  pudge,  punch,  a 
thickset  person  or  animad,  anything  short 
and  stout  of  its  kind.  Northampton 
pudgell,  gudgell,  a  puddle  ;  gudgy,  short 
and  thick  Podge,  to  stir  and  mix  to- 
gether ;  porridge,  a  cesspooL^Hal.  Sw. 
puss  (Da.  puds),  a  puddle  ;  pussig,  fat, 
bloated.  Litet  pussigt  och  fett  bam,  a 
little  pudgy  chilci.  Bav.  bdizen,  to  dabble 
in  something  soft ;  batsen,  botzen,  a  lump 
of  soft  materials  ;  batzig,  sloppy,  soft, 
clammy;  Hesse,  batsch,  wet,  dirty  weather. 
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Westerwald,  batsch,  for  the  sound  of  plash- 
ing or  tramping  in  the  wet ;  baisch^  mud, 
dirt,  puddle.  G.  patsch  /  represents  the 
sound  of  a  blow  with  the  flat  hand,  or  of  a 
fall  upon  the  soft  earth  or  in  the  water,  or 
the  plashing  sound  of  water.  Piisch^ 
patsch  geht  das  ruder,  splash  goes  the 
oar ;  pitschpatschnass,  thoroughly  wet 
Y.X  patschte  ihm  das  wasser  ins  gesicht. — 
Sanders.  Hence  patsch^  the  soft  pudgy- 
hand  of  a  child  ;  also  mud,  mire,  puddle. 

Puerile.     Lat.  puer^  a  child. 

Puerperal.  Lat  puerpera^  a  woman 
that  has  just  brought  forth  \puery  a  child, 
pariOy  to  bring  forth,  produce. 

To  Puff.  To  blow  in  an  intermittent 
way,  thence  to  swell  It  buffare^  to  puff, 
blow  hard,  bluster  ;  Fr.  bouffer,  to  puff,  to 
swell.  A  puff,  a  blast  of  wind,  anything 
of  a  swollen  airy  texture.  Du.  poffen,  to 
blow,  fill  the  cheeks,  swell,  brag. 

The  sound  of  blowing  is  veiy  generally 
represented  by  the  syllable  pUy  usually 
with  a  terminal  consonant.  ON.  pua^  to 
breathe  upon,  to  blow  ;  Sw.  pusta^  to 
breathe,  blow,  pant,  to  take  breath  ;  Lith. 
pukszti^  to  pant,  snort ;  pusti^  to  blow, 
breathe,  snort ;  Fin.  puhuay  puhella^ 
puhkiaj  to  blow,  breathe,  pant;  Boh. 
puch^  a  breathing ;  puchnauH^  to  swell ; 
Russ.  putchitsya^  to  swell ;  Serv.  puati^ 
to  blow ;  puaika,  a  bellows  ;  Turk,  pufla, 
to  blow ;  Magy.  puffadniy  to  swell,  puf- 
fanni,  pufogni,  pufolni^  to  pufi ;  Malay 
puputy  to  blow ;  Maori  puka^  to  pant  ; 
pukuy  to  swell ;  Sc.  to  pec" h,  to  puff,  pant 
Now  mon  they  work  and  labour,  peck  s^id  pant. 

Magy.  pihegni,  to  breathe  hard,  pant ; 
pihelniy  to  breathe ;  pihes^  panting. 
*  Pug. — Puck.    OE.  pouke,  deviL 

The  hevcd  fleighe  fram  the  bouke 
The  soule  nam  the  helU-pouke, 

Arthur  and  Merlin. 

ON.  puki,  goblin  ;  Sw.  dial./«^^,  devil, 
goblin,  scarecrow  ;  Ir.  puca,  goblin  ;  Sw. 
spdke^  ghost,  goblin,  scarecrow. 

Essentially  the  same  with  bug^  w.  bwg, 
an  object  of  terror,  ghost,  hobgoblin.  Russ. 
pu£dt\  to  terrify  ;  pugalo,  a  scarecrow. 

Then,  as  an  ugly  mask  is  used  for  the 
purpose  of  terrifying  children,  the  term 
pug  was  applied  to  a  monkey  as  resem- 
bling a  caricature  of  the  human  face. 
Sw.  boogg,  bogky  a  frightful  mask,  ugly 
face.  The  Ptg.  term  coco,  2l  bugbear,  hob- 
goblin, was  applied  to  the  cocoa-nut  from 
the  resemblance  to  a  monkey's  face  at 
the  base  of  the  fruit  A  pug-dog  is  a  dog 
with  a  short  monkey-like  face. 

Pugilist.      Lat.  pugily  Gr.  wytinxo^. 


PULLET 

a  fighter  with  the  fists ;  irvl,  with  clenched 
fist ;  ^vyiiii,  Lat.  pugnuSy  the  fist ;  pugio^ 
a  dagger.  From  the  element  shown  in 
pungOy  pupugiy  to  stick,  prick. 

Pug-mill.  A  mill  for  working  up  clay 
for  bricks.  Dan.  ptikke,  to  pound  ore  be- 
fore melting.  E.  dial,  to  pug,  to  strike ; 
pugy  2l  thrust ;  topuggUy  to  poke  the  fire. 
—Hal.  Pol.  puk  I  the  noise  of  a  blow ; 
puky  knock,  rap,  tap. 

Pugnacious.  Lat  Pugno^  to  fight. 
See  Pugilist 

Puisne. — Puny.  Fr.  puisn/y  since 
bom,  younger  brother.  PuisfUy  and  in  an 
Anglicised  {oxvapunyy  were  formerly  used 
in  the  general  sense  of  junior,  but  with 
the  exception  of  puisney  or  junior  judge, 
the  use  is  now  confined  to  the  metaphori- 
cal sense  of  ill-grown,  poor  of  its  kind. 

If  any  shall  usurp  a  motherhood  of  the  rest, 
and  make  them  but  daughters  and  p%tnUs  to  her, 
she  shall  be  guilty  of  a  high  airpgance  and  pre- 
sumption.— Bp  Hall  in  R. 

Puissant.  Fr.  puissanty  powerful; 
formed  as  if  firom  a  participle  possensy 
from  Lat  possey  to  be  able. 

To  Puke.  G.  spucketiy  to  spit ;  Magy. 
poky  spittle. 

To  Pule.  Yx.piaulery  to  peep  or  cheep 
as  a  young  bird,  to  pule  or  howl  as  a 
young  whelp.~Cot.  To  make  the  cry 
represented  by  the  syllable  piauy  as  m- 
aulery  to  tnewly  to  make  the  cry  repre- 
sented by  miauy  mew,  G.  paucity  Sc-Pev, 
to  pule,  to  cheep  as  a  chicken. 

To  Pull.  A  parallel  form  with  pilly 
signifying  originallyto  pick.  PLD. /«/?«, 
to  pick,  nip,  pluck.  To  pult  gariick,  to 
peel  or  piU  it.  The  sounds  of  /  and  u 
often  interchange.  A  Glasgow  man  pro- 
nounces which,  whuch;  piny  pun.  In 
other  parts  to  put  is  pronounced///,  and 
on  the  same  principle  Du.  put,  a  well, 
corresponds  to  E.  pit.  In  OE.  we  had 
rug  and  rigy  the  back ;  hulU  and  hill; 
cuth  and  ktthy  acquaintance  ;  luther  and 
lithery  bad,  &c.  From  the  present  root 
we  must  explain  Dvl  pueley  poley  Itpu/Oy 
the  husks  or  hulls,  the  strippings  of  com, 
and  perhaps  Lat  potire.  It  putire,  to 
clean  or  polish,  properly  to  pick  d^ 
The  slang  expression  of  polishing  oflf  a 
bone  shows  the  natural  connection  of  the 
two  ideas.  P1.D.  upp  den  knakm  piilkiHy 
to  pick  a  bone.  With  an  initial  J,  Lat 
spoliarey  to  strip  ;  spoiiumy  what  is  strip- 
ped off,  as  the  skm  of  an  animal,  the 
arms  of  an  enemy  overcome  in  battle. 
See  To  PiU. 

PuUet.    Sec  Poultry. 


PULLEY 

Pulley.  Fr.  fjOulUy  It  poliga,  OE. 
Polive^  poliff^  poUin, 

Ther  may  no  man  out  of  the  place  it  drive. 
For  non  engine  of  windas  or  polive. 

Squire's  Tale. 

Poleyne^  troclea. — Pr.  Pm.  Sc  pullise^, 
pullisfue — Jam.,  Cat  politxa  (politsha), 
pulley ;  Du.  paleye^  a  uame  for  torture,  a 
pulley. 

The  names  of  the  goat  and  the  horse 
were  very  eenerally  applied  to  designate 
mechanical  contrivances  of  different  kinds 
for  supporting,  raising,  or  hurling  weights, 
or  for  exerting  a  powerful  strain.  Thus 
G.  bocky  a  goat,  is  used  for  a  trestle,  saw- 
ing-block,  fire-dogs,  rack  for  torture, 
painter's  easel,  windlass,  or  crab  for 
raising  weights.  Fr.  chevre^  Lang.  crcAo^ 
a  she-goat,  signify  a  crane;  crabo^  also 
trestles  or  sawing-block,  a  plasterer's 
scaffolding. — Diet  Castr.  From  the  same 
source  are  derived  OSp.  cabreia^  Pro  v. 
calabre,  a  catapult ;  Ptg.  cabre,  calabre^  a 
rope  or  cable;  Sp.  caMa^  Fr.  cadre,  a 
crane ;  cabria,  also  an  axle-tree  ;  cabrio, 
cabriol,  a  beam  or  rafter. 

The  series  taking  their  designation 
from  the  horse  comprise  Fr.  chevalet,  a 
pair  of  sawing  trestles,  a  rack  for  torture, 
a  painter's  easel ;  Lat  cantherius  (pro- 
perly a  gelding  or  pack-horse),  a  rafter  or 
vine-prop,  and  thence  Fr.  chantier,  a  vine- 
prop,  sawing-block,  stocks  for  a  ship, 
stand  for  a  cask ;  Sp.  potroy  a  colt,  rack 
for  torture,  frame  for  shoeing  horses  ;  Fr. 
Poutre,  a  beam;  Fr.  poulain  (colt),  a 
sledge  for  moving  heavy  weights,  a  dray- 
man's slide  for  letting  down  casks  into  a 
cellar,  or  other  contrivance  for  that  pur- 
pose; the  rope  wherewith  wine  is  let 
down  into  a  cellar,  a  pulley-rope — Cot; 
giving  rise  to  OE.  poieyn,  above-mention- 
ed. Sp.  poiiHy  a  wooden  roller  for  moving 
heavy  weights  on  ship-board.  The  Prov. 
poliy  Lang,  pouli,  a  colt,  agree  with  Fr. 
poulicy  while  Piedm./^//,  a  colt,  coincides 
with  Sp.  polea,  Ptg.  poUy  a,  pulley.  In 
like  manner  Yr.po/icMe  or  pou/icAe,  a  filly, 
explains  Cat  po/i/xa,  and  Sc.  puUisheey 
a  pulley,  as  well  as  Lang.  pouUjhc,  the 
wipe  of  a  well.  It  poliga  must  be  re- 
garded as  an  analogous  form,  from  which 
we  pass  to  OE.  polive y  as  from  It  doga  to 
Fr.  douvey  a  pipe-stave. 

The  figure  of  a  colt  is  so  commonly 
used  to  express  a  support  of  one  kind  or 
another,  that  It, poltray  2,  couchy poltronay 
an  easy-chair,  may  perhaps  be  identified 
with  poltray  a  filly,  instead  of  being  de- 
rived from  G.  polsteTy  as  commonly  ex- 
plained. 
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Pulmonary.  Lat  pulntOy  -onis^  the 
lungs. 

^ilp.  Lat  pulpOy  the  fleshy  part  of 
meat,  pith  of  wood.  G2dA,pluby  sound  of 
a  stone  falling  into  water ;  as  a  verb,  to 
plump,  plunge  into  water ;  a  soft  lump  \ 
piubaichey  lumpishness. 

Pulpit.  Lat  puipituniy  a  scaffold, 
stage,  desk. 

-puis-.  See  -pel  Repulse^  Impul-^ 
siotty  &c. 

*  Pulae.  Grain  contained  in  a  shell 
or  pod,  as  peas  and  beans.  PullSy  the 
chaff  of  peas. — Hal.  Probably  the  pL 
of  Du.  pueUy  poUy  pelUy  peule^  peascod, 
shell — KiL  Peuly  peascod  ;  peulvruchty 
pulse,  leguminous  plant — Bomhoff.  Pel, 
shell,  pod ;  peuly  peas. — Halma.  From  Du. 
Pellefiy  IL,  pill yPully peel;  VlJD.puleUy  to 
pick. 

Pulverise.    Lat,  pulviSyPulveris,  dust 

Pumice.     Lat  pumex. 

To  PummeL    See  Pommel. 

Pump.  Fr.  pompey  ON.  pumpoy  o. 
pumpey  in  vulgar  language //»m^^.  Lith. 
plumpay  plumpas.  Rightly  referred  by 
Adelung  to  the  idea  of  splashing.  The 
sound  of  something  heavy  falling  into 
the  water  is  represented  in  G.  by  the  syl- 
lable plutnPy  whence  plumpefty  to  splash, 
to  beat  the  water  witn  a  pole  in  fishing ; 
plump-stocky  the  pole  employed  for  such 
a  purpose.  Pumpetiy  wMlgaxXy  plumpeuy 
to  pump.  In  Cornwall //i/xff^  is  a  pump 
or  draw-well,  to  plumpyy  to  chum,  an  act 
in  which  a  plunger  is  driven  up  and  down 
in  an  upright  vessel  like  the  piston  in  a 
pump,  hanfi.  plumP'kimy  the  common 
chum.  P1.D.  pumpy  pumpely  a  pestle  ; 
pumpeln,  to  pound. 

Pumpkin.    See  Pompion. 

Pun.  A  play  upon  words,  possibly, 
as  Nares  suggests,  from  OE.  putty  to 
pound,  as  if  hammering  on  the  word. 

Punch. — Puncheon,  i .  Punchy  a  short, 
thick  fellow,  a  sta^e  puppet — B.  Banff. 
pudgey punchy  a  thickset  person  or  animal, 
anything  short  and  stout  of  its  kind. 
Northampt.  puddyy  pudgy,  punchy ^  short 
and  thickset — Mrs  B. 

I  did  hear  them  call  their  fat  child  ^»M,  which 
pleased  me  mightily,  that  word  havme  become  a 
word  of  common  use  for  everything  that  is  thick 
and  short — Pepys. 

BdLv.punzeny  a  short  thick  person  or 
thing  ;  punzet,  thick  and  short  From 
signifying  something  short  and  thick  it 
seems  to  have  been  applied  to  a  barrel  or 
cask,  and  thence  to  the  belly.  Bav./^ziMr, 
ponsy  punsy  -^if ,  a  cask;  bantgeny panxl^ 
belly.   Carinthian/a/UBT^,  a  cask,  and  (con- 
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temptuously)  the  belly,  a  child.  iLpun- 
sone,  Fr.  fioinson,  a  puncheon. 

Punch  seems  to  be  a  nasalised  form  of 
pudge^  as  G.  pantsch  of  the  synonymous 
patschy  mire,  puddle,  or  mantsh  of  maisch, 
mire.  Pantschen^  to  paddle,  dabble  in 
the  wet ;  also  to  strike  a  sounding  blow. 
The  signification  of  something  short  and 
thick  must  be  explained  on  the  same 
principle  as  in  the  case  of  Pudgy.  But  it 
may  be  from  the  connection  which  causes 
so  many  words  signifying  a  blow  to  be 
used  also  in  the  sense  of  a  lump  or  knob, 
as  in  the  case  of  bunch. 

The  fact  that^;i<r^  already  signified  a 
short  thick  man  probably  led  to  the  con- 
version of  Pulcinella,  the  little  hump- 
backed puppet  of  the  Italians,  intoPi^;!^^- 
inello^  now  cut  short  to  Punch, 

2.  The  well-known  beverage,  said  to 

be  from  Hindu /a/r^A,  five. 

At  Nenile  is  made  the  best  arrack  or  Nepo  da 
Goa,  with  which  the  English  on  this  coast  make 
that  enervating  liquor  called  pounche  (which  is 
Hindostan  for  five),  from  five  ingredients. — 
Fryer,  New  Account  of  E.  I.  and  Persia,  1697. 

The  drink  certainly  seems  to  have  been 
introduced  from  India. 

Or  to  drink  palepuntz  (at  Goa),  which  is  a 
kind  of  drink  consisting  of  aqua  vitae,  rosewater, 
juice  of  citrons,  and  sugar. — Olearius,  Travels  to 
the  Grand  Duke  of  Muscovy  and  Persia.  1669. 

To  Puncli.  I.  To  punch  with  the  fist 
or  the  elbow,  to  strike  or  thrust  Bun- 
chynge^  tuncio.<^Pr.  Pm. 

To  boufiche  or  pusshe  one ;  he  buncheth  me 
and  beateth  me,  il  me  pousse. — Palsgr.  He  came 
home  with  his  fieu»  all  to  bounced,  contusa. — 
Horm. 

PLD.  bumsen,  bunscn^  to  knock  so  that  it 
sounds.  See  Bounce.  G.  pantschen,  to 
strike  a  sounding  blow.  '  Den  dritten 
panscht  er  auf  den  bauch.' —  Sanders. 
Cimbr.  punk^n,  to  punch  with  the  fist ; 
punky  fiancata,  a  punch  in  the  ribs.  Swiss 
bunggen^  to  give  blows,  especially  with  the 
foot  or  the  elbow,  '^^w,  pumsen^  pumbsen^ 
to  sound  hollow,  strike  so  that  it  resounds. 
Dan.  dial,  pundse^  to  butt  like  a  ram. 

2.  It.  pumacchiare^  punzellarCy  to 
punch,  push,  shove,  justle,  prick  forward, 
goad  ;  pungone,  a  sharp-pointed  thing, 
bodkin,  pouncer  or  pounce,  ox-goad ; 
punzonarCy  to  pounce,  make  pouncing 
work ;  Fr.  poinare,  to  prick,  spur,  incite  ; 
poinson^  a  bodkin,  a  stamp,  puncheon. 
Frikkyn  or punchyn,  as  men  doth  beestis, 
pungo. — Pr.  Pm.  S^.  punchar,  punsar^ 
to  prick,  sting,  punch  ;  punzon^  a  punch, 
puncheon,  a  pomted  instrument  used  by 
artists.      Lang,  pounchar^  to  prick,    to 
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sting  ;  pounchcy  Fr.  pointai,  a  support, 
prop ;  pounchoy  point  of  a  pin ;  paunchoHy 
a  sting,  goad.  Du.  pantsen^  ponssen^  to 
punch. 

PunctuaL  —  Puncture.  —  Pungent 
See  Point. 

Puniah.  Lat  punirty  Fr.  puniry  punis. 

Punt.  A  flat-bottomed  boat  Du. 
poniy  a,  ferry-boat,  broad  flat  boat ;  navi- 
gium  quo  amnes  trajiciuntur  loco  ptm- 
tium, — KiL  Fr.  ponton^  a  ferry-boat, 
pontoon. 

Puny.    Sec  Puisne. 

PupiL  Lat  pupa,  a  young  girl,  a  doD, 
whence  the  dim.  ptlpillay  an  orphan  fe- 
male child,  the  apple  of  the  eye  ;  Pupus, 
a  small  child  (jaalt)yPuptllus^  an  orphan, 
ward. 

Puppet.— Puppy.  It  pupay  puppOy 
a  child's  baby,  puppy,  or  puppet  to  play 
withal. — Fl.  Fr.  potipiCy  a  baby,  a  pup- 
pet, or  bable ;  the  flax  of  a  distaff;  poupes 
^^A^i»7/^,  bunches  of  caterpillars.  Dm 
jfopy  a  puppet,  doll,  young  baby.  The 
radical  meaning,  as  in  the  case  of  doUy 
seems  simply  a  bunch  of  clouts.  Du. 
pop,  popjcy  cocoon  or  nest  of  caterpillars ; 
pop  aan  een  schermdegeny  the  button  on 
a  toil ;  brand'PoPy  a  bunch  of  tow  dipped 
in  pitch  to  set  a  house  on  fire.  Magy. 
buby  a  bunch  or  tuft ;  bubay  a  dolL 

It  is  from  the  obsolete  sense  of  a  doll, 
and  not  in  the  modem  one  of  a  young 
dog,  that  the  term  puppy  is  appliea  to  a 
conceited,  finely-dressed  young  man.  In 
the  same  way,  Du.  pop  is  applied  to  a 
flaunting  girl. — Bomhoff. 

Purblmd.       Pure -blind,     altogether 

blind,  or  else  simply  blind,  just  bUnd, 

able  to  see  a  little.    In  the  former  sense 

it  is  used  by  R.  G. 

Me  ssolde  pulte  out  bothe  hys  eye  and  make  him 
purblynd. — p.  376. 

PurblyndCy  luscus. — Pr.  Pm.  Du.  punr^ 
pure,  simple,  only ;  puursUkeUy  alto- 
gether ;  puursteken  blindy  altogether 
blind ;  puur  willenSy  with  hearty  good 
will.  Sw.  dial,  purblindy  totally  blind. 
Comp.  G.  reiny  pure,  clean ;  rein-hlindy 
'tauby  'tolly  -volly  totally  blind,  deaf,  &c. 
— Dief.  in  v.  ragin*  The  sense  of  par- 
tially blind  is  a  softening  down  in  a  man- 
ner similar  to  that  in  which  we  say, '  Ob, 
he  is  quite  blind;  he  cannot  see  across 
the  street' 

Purchase.  Fr.  pourchasser,  ^igeriy 
to  pursue,  thence  to  obtain  the  object  of 

Jmrsuit ;  Ix.  procacciare,  to  shift  or  chase 
or,  to  procure. — FL     See  Chase. 

Purfle.  —  PurL  Ornamental  work 
about  the  edge  of  a  garment    It.  Pofploy 
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the  profile  or  outline  of  a  person's  face,  a 
border  in  armoury,  the  surface  or  siu)er- 
ficies  of  anything,  any  kind  of  purfiing 
lace ;  porfilare,  to  overcast  with  gold  or 
silver  lace ;  Yx,  pourjiler^  to  purfle,  tinsel, 
or  overcast  with  gold  thread,  &c. — Cot. 
Y^purl  (contracted  oi  purfl/),  a  kind  of 
edging  for  bone  lace. — B.  Sc,  pearling^ 
lace. 

Purge. — Purgative.  Lat  purgare, 
to  cleanse  ;  ixorapuruSj  clean. 

Purify. — ^Puritan.     LaLt,purus,  clean. 

To  Purl.    Du.  dorrelen^  to  bubble,  to 

spring  as  water. 

Betres  lay  burlyng  in  hur  blode. 

Florence  of  Rome,  1639. 

— ^with  the  blood  bubbling  forth. 
Swab,  burren  (of  the  wind),  to  roar.    G. 
perlen^  to  bubble.     Sw.  porla^  to  simmer, 
bubble,  murmur,  rumble,  gurgle. 

PurUeu.      Land  which  having  once 

been  part  of  the  royal  forest  has  been 

severcii  from  it  by  perambulation  {pour- 

allie^  OTx.puraUe)  granted  by  the  Crown. 

The  preamble  of  33  E.  I.  c.  5  runs — 

'  Came  aucune  gentz  que  sount  mys  hors  de 
forest  par  la  puralie — aient  requis  a  cest  parle- 
ment  qu'ils  sotent  quites— des  choses  que  les 
foresters  lour  demandent.' 

In  the  course  of  the  statute  mention  is 
made  of  terres  et  tenements  deaforestds 
par  la  purali.  These  would  constitute 
the  purlieu.  K  purlieu  or  purlie-man  is 
a  man  owning  land  within  the  purlieu 
licensed  to  bunt  on  his  own  land. 

To  PurloixL  To  make  away  with. 
Purhngyn  or  put  far  away,  prolongo, 
alieno.— Pr.  Pm.  Purloigner^  to  prolong 
(a  truce). — Lib.  Custom,  166.  Fr.  toin^  far. 

Purport.  OFr.  pourporter^  declarer, 
feire  savoir. — Roquef.  The  simple  por- 
ter,  to  carry,  is  used  in  a  similar  sense. 
Les  lettres  d'aujourdliui  portent  que, 
&c.,  bring  news,  announce  that,  &c.  The 
import  of  a  deed  is  what  it  signifies  or 
carries  in  it 

Purpose.  OFr.  pourpenser,  to  be- 
think oneself,  a  word  afterwards  sup- 
planted by  proposer^  to  purpose,  design, 
intend,  also  to  propose,  propound. — Cot. 

For  all  his  purpose,  as  I  gesse. 
Was  for  to  maken  great  dispence. 

Chaucer.  R.  R. 

In  the  original  the  word  \%  pourpens, 

I>e  aweit  furfeAsedy  ez  insidiis  precogitatis. 

Leg.  Gul.  I. 

Pourpos,  design,  resolution. — Roquef. 

Purpresture.  An  encroachment  or 
enclosure  out  of  the  common  property,  a 
taking  part  of  it  into  one's  own  possession. 
Fr.  fourprtndre^  -/w,  to  possess  wholly 
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(Cot.),  investir,  envelopper,  usurper,  oc- 

cuper. — Roquef. 

Quand  je  vis  la  place  porprendre, 
Lui  et  sa  gent  de  toutes  parts. 

PourprinSy  possessed  on  every  side,  fully 
held;  pourpris^  pourprissure,  an  in- 
closure,  a.close. 

To  Purr.  Represents  the  sound  made 
by  a  cat    G.  murren,  schnurren. 

Purse.  Fr.  bourse^  It  borsa^  Sp.  bolsa^ 
a  purse.  Gr.  fiupva,  Lat.  bursa,  a  hide, 
skin,  leather. 

To  Pursue. — Pursuivant.  Fr.  pour- 
suivre,  in  Bern  poursuir,  to  pursue,  to 
prosecute  ;  poursuivant,  a  suitor,  suer ; 
— {Parmes,  a  herald  extraordinary,  a  bat- 
chelor  in  heraldry,  one  that's  like  to  be 
chosen  when  the  place  falls. — Cot.  See  Sue. 

Pursy.  OE,  Purcyfe,  short-winded  or 
stuffed  about  the  stomach,  pourcif, — 
Palsgr.  It  is  singular  that  the  more 
modern  ioxTRS  poulsif,  poussi/^  ^houXd  be 
truer  to  the  origin,  LsX,pulsare,  Tx.poul- 
ser,  pousser,  to  beat  or  thrust  There  is 
so  much  analogy  between  the  action  of 
the  lunes  and  the  pulse  of  the  heart  that 
we  need  not  be  surprised  at  finding  Prov. 
polsar  used  in  the  sense  of  breathe  or 
pant.  —  Raym.  Hence  Fr.  pousse  (in 
horses),  broken  wind,  choke-damp  in 
mines  ;  poussif,  short-winded.  It.  ful- 
sivo,  panting,  also  pursy,  short  or  broten- 
winded  ;  pulsare,  to  pant,  to  beat. — Fl. 
Lang,  poulsuy  to  take  breath  ;  Du.  bul- 
sen,  pulsare  et  tussire. — Kil.  Swiss  biilzey 
to  cough.— Idiot  Bern. 

Purtenance.    See  Appurtenance. 

Purulent. — ^Pus.— Suppurate.  Lat. 
pusypuris,  Gr.  trimvy  S^nscx,  p^ya^pifyana, 
discharge  from  a  sore,  matter.  D oubtless, 
like  putris,  from  the  foul  smell.  See 
Putrid. 

Purvey.  Fr.  pourveoir,  to  purvey  or 
provide.     Lat  providere. 

Purview.  The  provisions  of  an  act  of 
Parliament     Yx.pourvu,  provided. 

To  Push.  Yx.poulser^pousser^  to  push, 
thrust ;  \aX,pulsOy  to  push,  strike,  beat ; 
It.  bussare,  to  knock. 

Pusillanimous.  Lat  pusus^  a  little 
boy ;  pusillusy  little,  insignificant ;  ani- 
mus pusillus,  a  faint  heart. 

Puss.  Du.  ppes,  PL  X^.puus,  Imusmauy 
Puuskatte.  Originally  a  cry  either  to  call 
or  to  drive  away  a  cat,  from  an  imitation 
of  the  noise  made  by  a  cat  spitting.  G. 
pfuchzen^  to  spit  like  a  cat  Serv.  pis  / 
cry  to  drive  away,  Alban.  piss  I  to  call  a 
cat ;  pisso,  puss,  cat  in  nursery  language. 
Lith.  pui,  puii  {s  =  Fr.  j),  cry  to  call  a 
cat ;  puiie,  puss. 
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swelling,  pimple,  pock.  The  equivalent 
of  Gr.  0v<raXfc,  a  bladder,  bubble,  from 
^vfftiw,  to  puff,  to  blow.  Lett,  p^chlisy 
a  bladder  ;  pdst^  to  blow.  Da.  pusie,  to 
blow  ;  puse^  to  swell  up.  The  image  of 
blowing  is  represented  in  a  very  wide 
range  of  languages  by  the  syllable  pu 

To  Put.  Properly  to  push  or  poke. 
T^^putte^  to  put,  put  into,  put  away.  Fr. 
bouteTy  *to  thrust,  put,  bud,  to  put  forth 
leaves.  It.  duUare,  to  cast,  fling  ;  dofta, 
a  stroke,  w.  pwtio^  to  poke,  thrust ;  E. 
dial  topote^poitj  to  poke.  In  OE.  there 
is  frequently  an  intrusive  /,  pulty  as  in 
jolt  compared  ynXhjoL 

-pute. — Putative.  Lat.  puto,  to  cast 
in  one's  mind,  to  reckon,  thmk.  Hence 
computOy  to  reckon  together,  to  sum  up ; 
dispuio,  to  cast  one's  thoughts  in  oppo- 
sition to  another;  imfiuto,  to  reckon  to 
one ;  reputo,  to  consider,  to  think  and 
think  a^ain.    Putativus,  supposed. 

Putrid.  —  Putrefjr.  Lat.  puteo,  to 
stink ;  putidus^  stinking  ;  thence  puter 
or  putriSy  putridusy  rotten,  corrupt.  Gr. 
9rv0w,  iri&(rw,  to  rot  Sanscr.  pd^  stinking ; 
pi^H^  pi^tika,  putrid,  stinking  ;  piiy,  to 
putrefy,  to  stink.     Lett./jJ/,  to  rot 

The  interjection  pu !  or  fu !  repre- 
sents the  exspiration  with  closed  nose 
by  which  we  reject  an  offensive  smell. 
Sp.  pu  I  exclamation  of  disgust  at  a  bad 
smell ;  excrements  of  children. — Neum. 
PLD.j>«/  apul  interj.  by  which  child- 
ren express  their  disgust  at  anything 
stinking  or  nasty.  Dat  is  apu^  that  is 
nasty.  Ha/i/^,  wie  stank  der  alte  mist ! 
— Sanders.  Russ.  fu  /  fie  !  fukaty^  to 
detest,  to  huff  (i.e.  blow)  at  draughts. 
Lett  fi^ty  to  puff,  to  blow.  See  Fie  ! 
Faugn  ! 

Puttock.  A  kite.  It.  boszagOf  a  buz- 
zard. 
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Putty.  A  pasty  mass  composed  of 
powder  of  metallic  oxides  and  oil  used 
for  fastening  glass  in  windows,  stoppii^ 
holes  in  carpentry,  &c.  Fr.  poUty  a 
glazier's  putty,  also  in  foundries  die  mix- 
ture of  clay  and  horsedung  used  for 
moulds  ;  potie  d^SmMI,  the  pasty  residue 
of  emery  and  oil  arising  from  the  grind- 
ing of  precious  stones.  The  essential 
meaning  is  something  of  a  pasty  nature, 
from  Lat  puis,  pultis^  pap,  whence  It 
poltiglta,  Milan,  poltia^  pap,  poultice, 
batter,  also  mud,  slime,  especially  that 
which  comes  from  the  sawing  of  stones ; 
spoltijy  as  potde  d'^mdri,  also  mud  from 
the  grindstone.  Mason's  putty  is  a  pasty 
material  used  for  filling  cavities.  'The 
interior  of  the  bed  was  filled  with  fine 
mason^s  putty,  consisting  of  lime  and 
stonedust.' — Report  on  Holbom  Viaduct, 
Dec.  17,  1869. 

To    Puzzle.    'To   confuse,   bewilder. 

A  figure  taken   from    the  puddling  or 

troubling  of  water,  the  sound  of  dd^sA 

zz  before  /  easily  interchanging,  as  in 

fuddle  2sA  fuzzUy  muddle  and  muzzy* 

Puzzle-headed  and    muddle-headed  are 

synonymous. 

Something  sure  of  state. 
Hath  puddled  his  clear  spirit. — OtheOo. 

In  the  same  way  blunder,  signifying 
originally  to  trouble  water,  is  used  meta- 
phorically in  the  sense  of  confound. 

To  shuffle  and  dieress  so  as  by  any  means 
whatsoever  to  blunder  an  adversary. — Ditton 
in  R. 

Pygmy.  Gr.  rvyftatoc,  from  irvy/u^,  a 
measure  of  length,  from  the  elbow  to  the 
knuckles. 

Pjrramid.  Gr.  irvpa/icc,  from  the  fonn 
taken  by  the  flame  of  a  fire  ;  xwp,  fire. 

Pyre.     Gr.  frvpcl,  a  funeral  pile. 

Pyrites. — Pyre-.  Gr.  irwp,  -©c,  fire; 
irvptViyc  (Xi^oc,  stone),  a  stone  which 
strikes  fire. 
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duaok. — Quacksalver.  The  salving 
of  wounds  was  so  generally  taken  as  a 
type  of  the  healing  art,  that  no  reason- 
able doubt  can  be  entertained  of  tlie 
meaning  of  the  latter  element  in  G.  quack- 
salber,  Du.  kwakzalver,  kwakzalfster,  E. 
quacksalver.  The  import  of  the  element 
quak  is  not  so  clear.  It  has  usually 
been  explained  as  having  reference  to 


the  noisy  outcry  with  which  the  Quack- 
salver or  mountebank  (G.  marktschreier) 
vaunts  his  wares. 

Seek  out  for  plants  with  signatures 
To  quack  ^ani venal  cures. — Hudibras. 

Du.  kwak,  a  jest,  or  story.  J)e  kwak- 
zalver  vertelde  aardige  kwakken,  the 
mountebank  told  them  funny  stories.— 
P.  Marin.     But  when  we  look  to  the 
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dialects  of  the  north  of  Europe,  where 
the  word  seems  to  have  originated,  we 
are  led  to  a  different  explanation. 

Du.  quakfceUn^  PLD.  quackelny  seem 
to  be  parallel  forms  with  G.  quack^ln, 
wachelHy  vfankeltiy  E.  quaggU  (Hal), 
waggUy  expressing  in  the  first  place  the 
agitation  of  liouids,  and  then  wavering, 
splashing,  spilling,  dabbling,  bungling, 
babbling. 

In  the  sense  of  wavering,  G.  quackeln, 
to  waggle,  waver  (Kiittn.),  PLD.  quakkel- 
haftig^  wavering,  inconstant ;  Du.  quak- 
keUn^  to  freeze  and  thaw  by  turns,  to  vary 
in  health,  to  be  an  invalid ;  quakkeU 
winUr^  a  mild  winter ;  quakkel-ziekte^  a 
slight  indisposition.  Pl.D.  Ik  kier  mi  an 
keen  quakkeln^  I  stand  no  trifling,  I  go 
my  own  way.  The  sense  of  splashing, 
dabbling,  spilling,  is  seen  in  PLD.  ver- 
quakkeln^  to  waste  one's  money  on  trifles ; 
Du.  quakkelgeld^  money  for  small  ex- 
penses ;  quc^^  a  slop,  drop  of  liquid  left 
in  a  glass,  a  trifle ;  quacketiy  quackelen^ 
dissipare,  profundere  (KiL)  ;  Da.  quakU, 
to  dabble,  bungle,  deal  in  what  one  does 
not  righdv  understand.  QuakUri  i  land- 
bruget,  i  lae^ekonster,  dabbling  in  farm- 
ing, in  medicine.  Kiarlingquakleri^  old- 
wives*  doctoring  ;  forquakle^  to  spoil  by 
unskilful  management ;  f,  en  sag,  sin  hel- 
bred,  to  bungle  a  business,  to  spoil  one's 
health  by  quackery.  N.  kvakla,  to  bungle, 
botch.  Sw.  quackla,  quacksaiwa^  to  drug, 
to  physic ;  a,  med  sig,  to  take  too  many 
slops,  to  taxe  a  great  deal  of  physic  to 
little  purpose — Widegren  :  quacklande, 
too  much  medicine,  quackery,  charlatan- 
ery.— Nordforss. 

The  original  meaning  of  quacksalver 
would  thus  be  a  dabbler  in  medicine,  an 
idea  expressed  also  (although  from  a  ^dif- 
ferent metaphor)  by  the  Du.  synonym 
lapzaiver^  a  bungler  in  medicine,  pro- 
perly a  cobbler  of  the  body,  from  lappen^ 
to  patch,  to  botch,  or  mend  clumsily. 
We  may  compare  also  Bav.  batzigy  soft, 
clammy,  sloppy;  batzen,  to  handle  ma- 
terials of  such  a  nature  ;  batzeln,  to  dab- 
ble in  medicines,  to  doctor  oneself.  Du. 
kladdtn^  to  dawb,  dabble;  kladsalver^ 
aouack. 

To  <^uack.  To  make  a  noise  like  a 
duck  or  frog.  Aristophanes  represents 
the  croaking  of  a  frog  by  the  syllables 
nxi^y  co4|.  Lat.  coaxare;  G.  quacken^ 
guacksen,  to  croak  like  a  frog ;  Lith. 
Kwaketi^  kwaksitiy  to  croak,  quack,  cluck, 
gaggle. 

wadr-.  <^uadri-.  Quadra-.  In 
Lat  compounds,  like  quadraftgUy  quad- 
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ruped^  &c.,  from  quatuor^  four.     Quad- 

ranty  the  quarter  of  a  circle ;  Lat.  quad- 

ransy  the  fourth  part      Quadroon^   Fr. 

quarteron,  one  a  fourth  part  a  negro. 

To  auaS    I  quaught^  I  drink  all  out, 

je  bois  d'autant.— PaTsgr.     In  Scotland 

a  child  is  said  to  wacht  when  sucking  so 

forcibly  as    to   swallow  a  considerable 

Quantity  at  once.      Waught^  a   hearty 

draught. 

Cou'd  your  skill 
But  help  us  to  a  waught  of  ale, 
I'd  be  oblig'd  t'  ye  a'  my  life. — Ramsay. 

To  wauchty  waughty  wauchy  to  drink 
copiously. 

Thay  skink  the  wyne  and  wauchtis  cowpjrs  full. 

D.  V.  210.  8. 

Nather  Lord  nor  Knicht  he  lute  alane, 
Except  his  coup  war  wachtit  out  alway. 

Bume  in  Jam. 
Thay  wauehitai  the  wicht  wyne. — Dunbar. 

The  forms  above  cited  seem  to  represent 
the  sounds  made  in  an  eager  draught  of 
liquid,  as  Sw.  ^udfway  to  choke,  does  the 
sound  of  gasping  for  breath  in  choking. 
Analogous  forms  are  G.  hauchen,  E.  hujfj 
whiffy  to  draw  the  breath,  wafiy  a  draught 
of  air,  Sc.  waff',  to  blow ;  the  resemblance 
in  sound  between  the  act  of  drawing 
breath  and  of  taking  a  draught  of  hquid 
being  witnessed  by  Sc.  souch  {fh  gutt), 
soufy  to  draw  a  deep  breath  as  in  sleep- 
ing, Fr.  soufflcTy  to  breathe,  and  G.  sau/eUy 
to  drink  deep ;  soff,  a  draught,  or  gulp. 

<^uag.— Ctuagniiro.  Provinci^ly  ^£?^ 
3Xi6.gogmire,  Quaggle,  a  tremulous  mo- 
tion.— Hal.    See  Quake. 

QuaiL  Du.  quackely  It.  quaglta,  Ori- 
sons fuacray  a  quail,  from  the  note  of 
the  bird.  Cotumices,  ouacoUs. — GL  de 
Reichenau.  Du.  quackeUy  to  cry  as  a 
quail ;  Pl.D.  quackeln,  to  tattle.  Mid. 
Lat.  quaquilay  Prov.  quisquilay  a  quail ; 
quilavy  Sw.  quillray  to  pipe,  to  twitter. 
Zulu  quehUy  expressive  of  a  ringing 
sound,  partridge;  qualiy  the  small  wild 
red  pheasant,  so  called  from  its  noise. 
— Dohne. 

To  <^uaiL  I.  To  curdle  as  milk.— B. 
In  s.  s.  It.  quagliarCy  cagliarcy  Ptg.  coal^ 
havy  Fr.  caillery  W.  ceulo*  It.  quaglioy 
gagliOy  Du.  quaghely  W.  cauly  Lat.  coagu- 
lutHy  rennet,  the  in&sion  used  to  curdle 
milk.  Of  these  the  Lat  coagulum,  ren- 
net, or  curdled  milk,  derived  from  con  and 
agerCy  to  drive  together,  is  commonly 
supposed  to  be  the  originaL  But  the 
word  admits  of  a  perfect  explanation  from 
the  Germanic  root  shown  in  E.  dial,  quag- 
gUy  a  tremulous  motion  (Hal.),  G.  quae- 
Mfiy  to  waver,  on  the  same  principle  on 
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which  N.  quap^  a  soft  gelatinous  body, 
soft  fat  or  flesh,  is  derived  from  ON.  quapa, 
to  tremble.  In  like  manner  may  perhaps 
be  explained  E.  curdle^  properly  cruddU, 
from  Prov.  crotlar^  OFr.  crodlery  crosier, 
to  shake.  Compare  also  Swiss  hottem, 
to  shake,  to  jog,  with  Du.  hoty  hatte, 
curds;  Sc.  hattit  cream,  clotted  cream. 
If  we  may  judge  from  the  words  signify- 
ing butter  and  cheese,  the  Latins  seem  to 
have  learned  dairy  operations  from  the 
Germanic  races,  and  coagulum  may  be 
an  accommodation  of  the  form  quagel  to 
a  Latin  derivation,  in  the  same  way  that 
the  G.  butter  was  made  to  bear  a  refer- 
ence to  the  animal  from  whence  it  was 
produced,  when  adopted  in  Greek  under 
the  form  of  fioimtpov,  as  if  from  fiovg,  an 
ox. 

2.  To  quail,  as  when  we  speak  of  one's 
courage  quailing,  is  probably  a  special 
application  of  ^uail,  in  the  sense  of  cur- 
dle. The  bodily  effect  of  fear  or  horror 
being  very  similar  to  that  of  great  cold, 
these  mental  emotions  are  represented  as 
causing  the  blood  to  congeid  or  curdle. 

Yet  I  express  to  thee  a  mother's  care : 
God's  mercy,  maiden,  does  it  curd  thy  blood 
To  say  t  am  thy  mother? 

To-day  a  mighty  hero  comes,  to  warm 
Your  curdling  blood,  and  bid  you  Britons  arm. 

Garth. 
The  guilty  man  felt  his  heart  curdle  with  terror. 
— Love  s  Sacrifice,  i.  a66. 

Mi  s^agghiaccib  il  sangue  per  la  paura, 
my  blood  congealed  with  fear.  So  also 
It.  cagliare,  Piedm.  quaji,  to  curdle  as 
milk,  to  begin  to  be  afraid  of  one's  adver- 
sary, to  quail  in  one's  courage. — FL  The 
metaphor  is  carried  still  further  in  It. 
cagliare,  to  hold  one's  peace  ;  Sp.  callar, 
to  keep  silence,  to  abate,  become  calm. 
When  somer  took  in  hand  the  winter  to  assaile 
With  force  of  might,  and  vertue  great,  his  stormy 
blasts  to  quaile. — Surry  in  R. 

We  are  apt  to  be  distracted  from  the  fore- 
going explanation  by  Du.  quelen,  to  pine 
away,  to  languish,  to  fade.  T  gewas 
queelt  op  het  veld,  the  herb  fades  in  the 
tield  De  hoochste  van  het  volck  des 
lants  gruelen  :  sink,  are  overcome.-— Bible 
in  Weiland.  Devonshire  queal,  to  faint 
away  ;  squeal,  infirm,  weak.  But  the  re- 
semblance is  purely  accidental,  the  latter 
forms  being  from  the  pipy  tones  of  a  sick 
person.  Pol.  kwili^,  to  pule,  wail,  whine, 
lament,  Du.  quelen,  quenen,  gemere,  lan- 
guere,  languoretabescere.— Kil. 

Quaint.  Fr.  coint,  neat,  fine,  dainty, 
trim.-— Cot  Bret. /t<?<i«/,  pretty.  Ix.con- 
tezza,  information,  advertisement,  know- 
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ledge  of,  familiarity,  acquaintance,  also 
quaintness,  neatness,  spruceness;  conH- 
gie,  curious  ornaments,  quaint  trimmings 
used  of  women  rather  for  grace  and  show 
than  for  use.— FL  Prov.  canU^  coinU, 
coinde,  conge,  gracious,  agreeable,  pretty ; 
coindansa,  acquaintance,  agreeableness ; 
coindeiar^  Fr.  cointoier,  to  deck  forth, 
embellish,  make  oneself  s^reeable.  It 
accontare,  to  acquaint  or  meet  with. 

Notwithstandmg  the  singular  agree- 
ment with  Lax.  con^ttts,  trimmed,  adorned, 
the  word  must  be  derived  either  from  LaL 
cognitus  (as  Diez  supposes),  or  from  G. 
kund,  kundig,  known,  acquainted  with,  a 
sense  in  which  Fr.  coint  was  formerly 
used.  Dunt  il  ja  bien  fut  cointe:  of 
which  he  was  already  informed. — ^Alois 
in  Diez.  The  transference  to  the  later 
signification  arises  from  the  amenities 
which  grow  out  of  civilised  intercourse. 
So  from  the  equivalent  as.  cutA,  known, 
we  have  Sc.  couth,  couthy,  familiar,  agree- 
able in  conversation,  pleasant,  loving, 
affectionate,  giving  satisfaction. — Jam. 

A  mankie  gown  of  our  own  kintra  growth 
Did  make  them  veiy  braw  and  unco  couth. 

ON.  kunnliga,  comiter,  familiariter.  Un- 
couth is  the  opposite  of  quaint  j  awkward, 
revolting,  displeasing. 

To  auakc^Unag.  Forms  repre- 
senting broken  sound  are  very  frequently 
used  to  signify  broken  movements,  such 
as  the  agitation  of  liquids  or  the  quaver- 
ing or  shaking  of  things  more  or  less  soft 
or  loose.  Thus  Du.  gagelen,  to  gaggle, 
or  make  the  harsh  broken  sounds  of  a 
goose, Bret. gag^,lo  stutter, lead  to  Swiss 
gageln,  to  joggle,  gagen,  to  rock  ;  E.  gog- 
gle, to  roll  to  and  fro  ;  gogtnire,  a  quag- 
mire or  shaking  bog.  A  slight  modifica- 
tion of  the  radical  syllable  gives  Du. 
quacken,  to  cry  like  a  goose,  frog,  or  quail 
(Kil.) ;  ON.  quaka,  quackla,  to  twitter  as 
birds  ;  E.  dial,  quaggle,  quackle,  to  make 
choking  sounds  in  the  throat  (Nail,  Dial, 
of  £.  Anglia),  from  which  we  pass  to  G. 
quackeln,  to  joggle,  waggle,  totter,  E. 
quaggle,  a  tremulous  motion  (Hal.),  and 
quake,  to  shake.  Du.  waggelen,  G.  woe- 
keln,  to  jog,  totter,  shake,  E.  waggle,  wag, 
are  essentially  the  same  words  M^ith  the 
initial  qu  softened  down  to  a  simple  w, 

aualifSr.— Quality.  Lat.  qualitas, 
whatlike-ness,  from  qualis^  whadike,  of 
what  sort.    See  Which. 

Qualxu.  A  feeling  of  sickness,  fig.  a 
distressing  thought  suddenly  coming  over 
us. 

They  sayed,  our  soul  is  qucUmyshi  over  tbys 
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meate— and  is  readye  to  caste  it  up  agayne. — 
Udal  la  R. 

AS.  cweaim^  cwylm^  destruction,  pesti- 
lence, death. 

Vol  of  syknesse,  and  of  puUm  and  'sorwe  thys 

lond  was  tho, 
Of  honger  and  of  vuele  (evil)  geres. — R.  G. 

The  radical  image  is  shoMni  in  Dan. 
auahy  to  choke,  offering  a  type  of  abso- 
lute destruction  when  die  breath  is  en- 
tirely stopped,  or  of  every  degree  of  op- 
pression from  positive  torture  to  mere 
sickness  of  the  stomach.  Sw.  qudlja,  to 
turn  the  stomach,  produce  sickness  ;  fig. 
to  grieve,  torment ;  guai,  torment,  suffer- 
ing, oppression  of  the  ch^t,  sickness  ; 
samwets^gualy  remorse,  qualms  of  con- 
science ;  dStUqudlety  the  agony  of  death  ; 
qualfHy  hot,  stifling  weather;  qualmigy 
qualmish,  sickening.  G.  qualm,  a  vapour, 
exhalation,  thick  smoke,  properly  a  chok- 
ing smoke;  quaimigy  full  of  steam  or 
smoke. 

duaatity.  Lat  quantitas;  quantus^ 
how  much. 

To  duap. — (^uave. — Qiiaver.  To 
quaPy  to  quake,  pant,  tremble. — B.  To 
qnave,  to  have  a  tremulous  motion. — R. 
Earihquavej  quavemire,  earthquake, 
quagmire.  ON.  quafia,  Bav.  quabeln,  G. 
quabbeln^  Da.  quaSdre^  to  sKake  like  a 
jelly,  or  loose  fat ;  Du.  quabbty  a  dewlap, 
from  its  quavering  movement;  Swab. 
quabbe,  a  morass.  To  quaver  with  the 
voice  is  to  utter  a  shaking  note,  to  rise 
and  fall  in  the  musical  scale,  to  speak  un- 
steadily. We  have  seen  under  Quake 
the  mode  in  which  terms  originally  repre- 
senting a  broken  sound  are  applied  to 
movements  of  analogous  character.  Now 
it  is  matter  of  indifference  in  representing 
an  abrupt  sound  whether  the  syllable  is 
made  to  end  with  a  guttural  or  a  labial 
We  use  lohap  and  whack  indifferently  for 
a  sounding  blow,  and  so  in  Du.  the  sylla- 
bles quap  /  oxquak  /  represent  the  sound 
of  a  sudden  fall.  Dat  gaf  eenen  harden 
quaki — Weiland.  Quakken^  to  throw 
down.  Hee  strukelden,  en  quap!  daar 
li  'e,  he  stumbled,  and  slap  !  there  he  lay. 
— Overyssel  Almanach.  Da.  quoppe, 
quobbty  to  give  a  hollow  sound  like  a  blow 
on  an  inflated  body  or  a  horse  trotting. 

Quarantine.  Fr.  quarantaine,  a  period 
of  forty  days;  quaranU^  Lat.  quadraginta, 
forty. 

iittarpel.  i.  Fr.  querelle^  quarrel, 
broil,  altercation.  Lat.  querela,  com- 
plaint;  queri,  to  complain.  The  repre- 
sentation of  the  high  tones  of  complaint 
or  anger  by  a  root  similar  to  that  which 
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gives  rise  to  the  foregoing  forms  is  widely 
spread.  G.  quarren,  to  cry  as  children, 
to  grumble,  wrangle. 

Menschenfreundlich,  nicht  ein  quarrer 
1st  der  bibelfeste  pfarrer. — Sanders. 

ON.  kurr^  complaint,  murmur  ;  Fin.  ku- 
rista,  to  speak  in  a  high  thin  tone,  to 
complain,  cry  as  a  child  ;  kiristd^  to  cry 
as  a  child ;  kiridy  querulous. 

2.  Fr.  quarreau,  a  quarrel  or  boult  for 
a  cross-bow,  an  arrow  with  a  four-square 
head. — Cot. 

Quarry,  i.  Fr.  quarrilre,  carriire,  a 
place  where  stones  are  hewn  for  building ; 
fuarrieur,  a  quarrier,  a  hewer  of  stones 
m  quarries. 

Mid.Lat  quadra,  Fr.  quarre,  anything 
cut  square  ;  G.  quader,  quaderstein,  Prov. 
caire,  a  stone  squared  for  building ;  Fr. 
quarrer,  to  cut  square. 

2.  Among  falconers  any  game  flown  at 
and  killed. — B.  In  this  sense  the  word 
is  from  Fr.  curh,  the  entrails  of  the  game, 
which  were  commonly  given  to  the  dogs 
at  the  death.  Curie,  a  dog's  reward,  the 
hounds'  fees  of,  or  part  in,  the  game  they 
have  killed. — Cot.  Norm,  couraie  (Pat. 
de  Brai),  It.  curata,  corata,  corada,  cora- 
della,  the  intestines  of  an  animal,  heart, 
liver,  lungs,  &c.  From  cor,  heart.  Corata, 
intestini  intomo  al  cuore. — La  Crusca. 
In  the  dialect  of  Lyons  cora  is  the  pluck 
of  an  animal ;  courie  de  mouton,  fressure 
de  mouton. — Diet.  Etym.  Mid.Lat.  co- 
rallum,  OFr.  corailles,  intestines. — Due. 

The  word  is  written  cuyerie  by  De 
Foix  in  his  Miroir  de  la  Chasse,  and  was 
imported  into  E.  under  the  form  of  querre 
or  querry.  The  book  of  St  Albans  in- 
structs us  in  *  undoing'  a  hart  to  take 
out  'the  tongue  and  the  brains,  laying 
them  with  the  lights — the  small  guts  and 
the  blood  upon  the  skin — to  reward  the 
hounds,  which  is  called  the  querry,^ — N. 
&  Q.,  May  9,  1857.  To  make  a  hawk  to 
the  querre  is  to  teach  him  to  find  his 
game.  In  the  following  passage  of  Hey- 
wood  the  word  is  clearly  used  in  the 
sense  of  the  Fr.  original : 

Aye,  but 't  was  at  the  querre. 
Not  at  the  mount  hke  mine : 

i.  e.  at  the  distribution  of  the  reward, 
which  was  made  at  the  close  of  the 
chase.  In  the  same  sense  must  be  ex- 
plained a  passage  of  HoUinshed,  which 
has  been  misunderstood  by  Nares.  '  The 
vii  of  Auguste  was  made  a  generall  hunt- 
yng  with  a  toyle  raised  of  foure  or  five 
miles  in  lengthe,  so  that  many  a  deere 
was  that  day  brought  to  the  quam'e:' 
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brought  to  the  distribution,  not  to  the 
square  {carr^e)  or  in  closure  where  the 
animal  was  killed.  Considered  with  re- 
ference to  the  dogs,  the  cur^e  or  guerre 
was  the  practical  object  of  the  chase,  and 
thus  came  to  be  applied  to  the  game 
killed.  Defendre  la  curie  was  to  keep 
the  dogs  from  the  game  till  it  was  pro- 
perly prepared  for  them.  And  meta- 
phorically soldiers  are  said  to  be  en  curie 
when  they  have  seized  their  quarry,  or 
are  making  valuable  plunder. — Trevoux. 

Quart. — Quarto.  Lat.  quatuory  four ; 
guariusy  fourth ;  whence  guart^  the 
fourth  part  of  a  gallon  ;  guarto,  a  sheet 
of  paper  folded  in  four ;  guarier,  a  fourth 
part,  &C. 

Quarter.  The  conformation  of  our 
bodily  frame  naturally  leads  us  to  divide 
the  horizon  into  four  quarters,  fore  and 
aft,  right  and  left.  Hence  guarter  is 
taken  as  the  type  of  position,  or  division  ; 
as  when  we  ask  a  person  what  quarter  he 
is  come  from,  or  speak  of  a  certain  quar- 
ter or  division  of  a  city. 

In  a  more  confined  sense,  guarierSy  in 
military  language,  is  the  special  residence 
appointed  to  particular  army  corps,  or 
even  individuals. 

Again,  from  signifying  a  definite  posi- 
tion the  word  is  extended  to  the  notion 
of  limitation,  conditions.  To  keep  guar- 
Ur  is  to  keep  within  certain  bounds, 
limits,  or  terms. 

They  do  best  who  if  they  cannot  but  adroit 
Love,  yet  make  it  keef  quarter^  and  sever  it 
wholly  from  their  senous  afiairs.  —  Bacon  in 
Todd. 

Friends  all  but  now 
In  quarter  and  in  terms,  like  bride  and  groom 
Divesting  them  for  bed,  and  then  but  now 
Swords  out  and  tilting  one  at  other's  breast. 

'  Mr  Wharton,  who  detected  some  hundred  of 
the  bishop's  mistakes,  meets  with  very  ill  quarter 
from  his  lordship  : '  very  ill  conditions. — Swift  in 
Todd. 

Clarendon  speaks  of  'offering  them  quarter 
for  their  lives  if  they  would  give  up  the  castle.' 

Finally,  to  give  quarter  was  used  in  an 
elliptical  sense  for  sparing  life,  keeping 
within  bounds,  not  proceeding  to  the  ut- 
most extremities. 

That  every  one  should  kill  the  man  he  caught, 
To  kup  HO  guarter, — Drayton  in  R. 

Quartz.  G.  guarze  or  guerze^  a  name 
formerly  given  to  crystals  forming  in  the 
earth  from  the  solution  of  disintegrated 
elements,  but  now  confined  to  crystal- 
ized  silex.  Quarzchen  von  alaunj  sals- 
guarze^  crystals  of  alum,  of  salt. — San- 
ders. 

To   Quash.      Fr.  guasser,  casser^  to 
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crash  in  pieces,  quash  asunder,  also  to 
casse,  annul,  abrogate. — Cot.  Lat  guas- 
sarcy  to  shatter,  dash  to  pieces,  enfeeble. 
Sp.  cascar^  to  crush,  breaic  to  pieces ;  II 
casciare,  to  squash  or  crush  flat;  accas- 
ciarCy  accastiare^  to  squash,  to  dash  or 
bruise  together.  G.  guetscken^  to  auash, 
crush,  bruise.    Imitative.    See  Casnier. 

To  Quaver.    See  Quap. 

Quay.    See  Key,  2. 

QueadL — Queachy.  Qufoch  is  used 
in  two  senses,  the  connection  between 
which  is  not  very  obvious,  though  imme- 
diately derived  from  a  common  root 
The  term  is  commonly  applied  by  Dray- 
ton to  boggy  unstable  ground. 

Whereas  the  anvil's  weight  and  hammer's  dread- 
ful sound 

Even  rent  the  hollow  woods  and  shcxik  the 
queachy  ground. 

Here  the  word  is  identical  with  the  de- 
ment guick  in  guickmirey  a  quagmire 
{Hal,)igmcksiivery  ON.  ^»^r,mobilis,  tre- 
mens, and  with  the  verb  to  guicAe,  gtteacA, 
guinchy  to  stir,  to  move  slightly. — HaL 

In  the  second  sense,  a  gueach  is  a  plot 
of  land  left  unploughed  because  full  of 
bushes  or  roots  of  trees. — Forby. 

All  sylvan  copses  and  the  fortresses 
Of  thorniest  queackes. — Chs^man. 

Here  the  radical  idea  is  the  spontaneous 

growth  of  bushes  and  thorns  by  which 

the  land  is  infested,  and  the  word  is 

identical  with  the  name  guickgrasSy  guitck 

or  sguitchy  the  troublesome  grass  that 

spreads  over  our  corn-fields.   Du.  gueyck- 

eny  guickeUy  to  breed ;  P1.D.  guekeny  to 

propagate,    gueky  Du.  gueeky  Ditmarsh 

guitsaiy  squitch.    G.  gueck  is  extended  to 

weeds  in  general.  —  Sanders.      £.  dial 

guickwoody  thorns. — Hal. 

*  Quean.    A  disrespectful  term  for  a 

woman. 

That  stool,  the  dread  of  every  scolding  quean. 

Gay. 

Sc.  gueany  gueyny  a  young  woman ;  a 
sturdy  gueyney  a  hure-gueyne.  Like 
wench  it  has  in  itself  no  evil  signification, 
being  merely  the  AS.  cweny  woman,  wife, 
queen,  with  the  disrespectful  quality  im- 
plied. When  used  in  this  way  it  was 
very  early  marked  by  a  difiference  of 
spelling  (and  probably  of  pronunciation) 
from  gueen. 

At  churche  in  the  chamel  cheorles  are  avd  to 

knowe, 
Other  a  knyght  fro  a  knave»  other  a  qutyut  fro  a 
queene, — P.  P. 

Or  prrlate  living  jolily 
Or  prieste  that  halt  his  quein  him  by. 

Chaucer,  R.  R- 
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The  word  has  met  with  a  similar  fate 
in  the  cognate  languages,  and  a  still 
wider  distinction  has  in  some  cases 
grown  up  between  the  original  word  and 
the  depreciatory  application  of  it  Du. 
quefUj  mulier  vana,  garrula,  improba, 
procax,  et  meretrix ;  quetun-kaap,  ineptiae, 
aniles  fabulx. — KiL  Da,  quinde^  a  wo- 
man ;  quind^  a  quean.  ON.  kona^  a  wo- 
man, is  still  in  some  parts  of  Sweden 
used  in  the  original  sense,  but  in  ordi- 
nary Swedish  it  signifies  a  worthless 
wench  or  strumpet,  while  the  word  for 
woman  is  quinna.    See  Queen. 

*  (Queasy.  Sickish  at  stomach. — B. 
PI.D.  quao?n^  to  pick  and  chuse  in  eat- 
ing ;  verquao^n^  to  spoil  the  fodder  by 
turning  it  over  in  so  doing. — Danneil. 

Queen,  as.  cweUy  woman,  wife,  queen. 
'  Abrahames  cwen;*  *thes  Caseres  cwen,^ 
Cwen-fugol^  a  hen -bird.  Goth,  quens^ 
fueins,  quins,  woman  ;  ON.  kona,  fcuna, 
m  comp.  quenti',  woman  ;  quenndyr,  fe- 
male animal ;  quennkind,  womankind. 
Russ.,  Boh.  iena,  Pol.  zoruiy  Gr.  yvv^, 
Sanscr.  janiy  Pers.  zen,  woman.  From 
the  root/tf/f,  Gr.  ye**,  to  bring  forth. 

Qneer.  It  is  singular  that  two  cant 
words,  rum  and  queer,  signifying  good 
and  bad  respectively,  have  both  come  to 
be  used  in  the  sense  of  curious,  out  of 
the  common  way,  odd.  Betif,  good ; 
quier,  nought ;  ken,  a  house  ;  quyerkyn, 
a  prison-house.;  to  cutte  quyre  whyddes, 
to  geve  eveU  wordes. — Harman,  Caveat, 
A.D.  1567. 

To  QuelL  The  primitive  meaning  of 
the  word  is  shown  in  Dan.  quale,  to 
choke,  strangle,  suffocate ;  fig.  to  quell  or 
suppress.  Quellyn  or  querkyn,  suffoco. 
— Pr.  Pm.  Sw.  qudlja,  to  oppress  the 
stomach,  cause  sickness.  Del  qudljer 
tnig,  I  feel  sick,  qualmish.  Fig.  to  tor- 
ment, distress ;  qudlja  samwetet,  to  wring 
the  conscience ; — ndgons  rdtt,  to  violate 
the  rights  of  one.  Qudljas,  to  suffer,  be 
ailing,  languish.  AS.  cwellan,  acquellan, 
OE.  qtull,  to  kill ;  AS.  cwellere,  a  killer, 
manslayer,  tormentor.  In  the  same  way 
N.  querka,  to  strangle,  choke,  to  slay, 
kill ;  Sw.  quafwa,  to  suffocate,  strangle, 
suppress,  tame,  extinguish. 

The  origin  of  qucele,  to  choke,  like 
that  of  G.  kehle,  the  throat,  is  to  be  found 
in  a  representation  of  the  guttural  noises 
made  by  a  person  choking.  We  repre- 
sent by  the  syllable  quawk  the  deep  gut- 
tural note  of  a  raven,  or  the  inarticulate 
sounds  of  a  person  choking. 

E  en  roused  by  quawking  of  the  flopping  crows. 

Clare. 
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Quawkened  (made  to  cry  quawk),  almost 
choked.  —  Mrs  Baker,  on.  quaka,  to 
sigh  ;  P1.D.  quakken,  to  groan.  We  have 
then  provincially  to  quackle,  to  interrupt 
breathing,  formed  to  express  the  inar- 
ticulate sound  then  uttered  (Forby),  to 
choke  (Hal.).  Hence  forms  like  Lith. 
kaklas,  the  neck,  and  contractedly  (as  £. 
^»e7// compared  with  Du.quackel),  Esthon. 
kael,  kaal,  the  neck ;  G.  kehle,  the  throat. 
In  the  same  way  E.  j'oll,  Jowl,  chowl, 
from  AS.  geagl,  geahlas,  throat,  jaws. 

To  Quencli.  as.  cwincan,  OFris. 
kwinka,  to  waste  away ;  as.  cwencan^ 
acwencan,  acwinan,  to  quench.  The 
radical  image  seems  to  be  the  whining 
tone  of  a  sick  person,  figuratively  used  to 
signify  the  sick  condition  of  the  patient, 
and  thence  a  languishing,  failing  state, 
gradual  extinction.  Du.  quijnen,  que- 
nen,  gemere,  languere,  languore  tabes- 
cere. — KiL  PLD.  quinen,  to  wail,  com- 
plain, to  be  poorly. — Brem.  Wtb.  Dan. 
tvine,  to  whine,  whimper,  to  pine  away ; 
Sw.  twina,  to  languish,  to  fade  away,  to 
perish.  AS.  cwanian,  to  mourn,  to  lan- 
guish ;  wanian,  to  lament,  bewail,  also 
to  wane,  to  decrease.  The  final  c,  ch,  of 
AS.  cwencan,  E.  quench,  indicates  a  fre- 
quentative form  answering  to  ON.  queinka, 
to  keep  complaining ;  £.  dial,  whinnock, 
intensitive  of  whinny,  to  whimper  like  a 
child — Forby  ;  Bav.  quenken,  quenkeln, 
to  whimper ;  G.  quengeln,  to  speak  in  a 
whining  tone  of  voice. 

The  verb  signifying  extinction  of  life 
is  subsequently  applied  to  a  flame  from 
the  analogy  between  the  subjects  with 
which  we  are  so  familiar.  Thcet  fyr 
acauan  woes,  the  fire  was  quenched. 

To  Querken. — ^Wherken.  To  choke. 
Chekened  or  querkened. — Pr.  Pm.  Noi^, 
drowned,  whir kened,— -Cot,  From  the 
guttural  sounds  made  by  a  person  chok- 
ing. Lith.  quarkii,  G.  quarken,  to  croak 
like  a  frog.  E.  dial,  to  querk,  to  grunt,  to 
moan. — HaL  Querking,  the  deep  slow 
breathing  of  a  person  in  pain,  a  tendency 
to  groaning. — Exmoor  Scolding.  Fris. 
quarke,  to  breathe  hard,  to  catch  the 
breath ;  querke,  to  throttle  ;  querk,  the 
throat.—  Outzen.  In  the  same  way  from 
quawk,  representation  of  a  guttural  sound, 
quawkened  or  quockened,  almost  choked. 
— Mrs  Baker. 

To  the  same  imitative  root  belong  Fin. 
kurkku,  kulkku,  the  throat,  chops,  neck, 
G.  zurgel,  Lat.  gurgulium,  the  windpipe. 

Quern.  A  handmill.  Goth,  quaemus, 
AS.  cweom,  OHG.  quim,  ON.  quom,  a  mill; 
Lith.   gima,   Boh.    iemow,   milistpne; 
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Lith.  gimos  (pL),  PoL  zama  (pi.),  hand- 
mill. 

Perhaps  from  the  whirring  sound  of  the 
stone  in  turning.  Du.  quirren^  to  creak, 
G.  kirreHy  to  make  a  shrill  tremulous 
sound  ;  W.  chwym^  whizz,  snarl,  whirl ; 
OHG.  quiman^  MHG.  zwinun,  to  whirl 
Sanscr.y£rvia,  tritus ;  jri,  to  grind. 

Querpo.  Sp.  cuerpo  TLat  corpus)^ 
body,  and  specially  the  trunk  of  the  body. 
En  cuerpo  de  camisa^  in  his  shirt-sleeves, 
half  dressed.  En  cuerpo j  in  his  doublet, 
without  the  cloak  necessary  to  complete 
the  out-door  attire.  Hence  in  querpo 
was  used  by  our  writers  of  the  x/th  cen- 
tury for  in  undress. 

Boy.  my  cloak  and  rapier,  it  fits  not  a  gentle- 
man of  my  rank  to  walk  the  streets  in  querpo, — 
B.  &  F.  in  Nares. 

^uert.  Ease,  quiet,  safety.  Quert  or 
wherty  incolumis,  sanus,  sospes.  To 
make  quarfulle^  prosperare. — Pr,  Pm. 

Bitwene  the  adder  and  the  giehound 
The  cradel  turned  upsodown  on  ground — 
The  stapeles  hit  upheld  all  quert. 
That  the  child  n'as  nowt  ihert. 

Seven  Sages,  771. 

Than  was  the  kinsf  ful  glad  in  hert 

That  thai  were  hale  and  in  quert. — Ibid.  3863. 

My  life,  my  hele  and  all  my  hert. 
My  joy,  my  comfort  and  my  quert. 

Ywaine  and  Gawaine,  1488. 

N.  kvar,  still,  quiet,  at  ease.  Hser  ser  saa 
kvart  og  stilt.  Kvare  seg,  kurre  seg,  to 
set  oneself  to  rest  ON.  kyrr^  tranquil 
At  sitia  um  kyrty  to  live  quiet  at  home. 
AtkyrraSy  to  grow  calm.    Kara,  rest 

The  origin  would  seem  to  be  the  cower- 
ing attitude  of  a  bird  at  rest  N.  kura,  to 
bow  the  head,  rest,  lie  still,  sleep.  Kure 
seg  is  said  of  birds  when  they  put  their 
heads  under  the  wing  to  sleep. 

^uemlouB.  Lat  querulus,  from  que- 
ror,  to  complain. 

Query.  From  Lat  Qucere  (seek,  ask, 
inquire),  which  is  often  used  as  a  mark  of 
interrogation  to  call  attention  to  a  ques- 
tion we  are  about  to  ask.  It  is  doubtless 
from  this  source  that  the  mark  of  interro- 
gation is  derived,  representing,  as  it  un- 
mistakeably  does,  the  initial  Q  of  Quaere. 

-quest,  -quiflite.  -quire.  \jiX,qucero, 
qucesitum,  to  seek,  incjuire.  As  m  In- 
quest, Exquisite,  Require,  &c. 

Quibble.  To  play  with  words,  to 
equivocate,  to  move  as  the  guts  do. — B. 
A  word  of  like  formation  with  G.  quab- 
beln,  mentioned  under  Quap,  but  indicat- 
ing (like  quiver^  compared  with  quaver) 
a  finer,  quicker  movement,  by  force  of  the 
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thin  vowel  i.  Bret,  gwiblen^  a  weather- 
cock ;  Gael,  cuibkle,  circular  motion ;  w. 
chwip,  a  quick  flirt  or  turn.  See  Quip, 
Quirlc 

Quiclc  The  analogy  between  sound 
and  movement  is  nowhere  better  illus- 
trated than  in  the  origin  of  quick^  and  the 
numerous  connected  forms.  The  radical 
image  is  a  quivering  sound,  die  represent- 
ation of  which  is  used  to  signify  a  quiver- 
ing movement,  and  thence  apphed  to 
express  the  idea  of  life  as  the  principle  of 
movement  G.  quick  I  quick  I  quiek  !  are 
used  inteijectionally  to  represent  a  sharp 
shrill  sound,  as  the  squeak  of  a  pig  or  a 
mouse,  the  grating  of  a  wheel ;  gequieke^ 
gequieks^  gequietsch,  squeaking,  twitter. 
^  Quieksen  wie  junge  Eule.'  *  Ferkd 
quietschen  so.'  '  Den  quitschenden  tdnen 
der  violinen.' — Sanders.  Silesian  quick- 
cm,  to  titter.  Bav.  quitsch^r^  quitsckcm, 
to  twitter,  to  creak  ;  der  quicker,  the  chaf- 
finch. With  a  nasal,  Du.  quinckcn,  quinc- 
kclen,  quinckcren,  to  warble,  quaver. 

Then  passing  to  the  sense  of  move- 
ment, to  quick,  to  stir;  to  quetck,  to 
budge  or  stir,  to  cry. — B.  To  quitsck, 
queach,  quinch,  to  make  a  slight  noise,  to 
stir,  to  flinch. — Hal.  I  quytche,  I  styrre 
or  move  with  my  bodye,  or  make  noyse, 
je  tinte  ;  I  quynche,  I  make  a  noyse,  je 
tinte. — Palsgr.  ON.  quika,  to  move; 
quiktrd,  a  peg  that  moves  to  and  fro; 
quiksandr,  a  quicksand.  Du.  quicken, 
vibrare,  libxare,  agitare,  movere,  mobili- 
tare,  also,  vivere  et  moveri  ;  quinckcn 
micare,  motitari,  dubio  et  tremulo  motu 
ferri. — KiL  Da.  quickstjert,  a  wagtail; 
Fris.  quinksteert,  an  earwig,  from  the  way 
in  which  it  turns  up  its  tail  when  threat- 
ened. 

From  the  notion  of  mobility  to  that  of 
life  is  an  almost  imperceptible  step.  ON. 
quikr,  moveable,  tremulous,  active,  live ; 
E.  quick,  active,  rapid  in  movement,  also 
livmg,  having  the  principle  of  movement 
in  oneself.  Quicksand,  a  moving  sand ; 
quicksilver,  moving  silver,  or  living  sUver, 
argentum  vivum.  Da.  qnctgy  living, 
quick ;  fucegsand^  quicksand,  uniting 
quick  with  quae.  Fris.  quek-^  quink-, 
quag'jacht  (jacnt  =  light),  a  moving  light, 
will-o'-the-wisp. 

The  softening  down  of  the  initial  qu  to 
wh  and  w  gives  a  similar  series.  E.  dial. 
whicker,  to  neigh  ;  whink,  a  sharp  cry ; 
ON.  hvika,  kvikdy  to  flinch,  to  totter; 
Du.  wicken,  to  vibrate ;  £.  wink;  Du. 
wiket,  wincket,  a  wicket,  or  little  door 
moving  easily  to  and  fro  ;  E.  dial,  wkick, 
lively,  quick ;  whicks,  quicl^rass. 
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(^uid.  A  piece  of  tobacco  rolled  about 
in  the  mouth,  like  a  cow  chewing  the  cud, 
in  some  parts  called  chewing  the  quid. 
Quide^  or  cud,  the  inner  part  of  the  throat 
in  beasts. — B.    See  Cui 

aoiddity.— aoiddit  Mid.Lat.  gut- 
ditasy  the  whatness  or  distinctive  nature 
of  a  thing,  brought  into  a  by- word  by  the 
nice  distinctions  of  the  schools.  Quiddity 
or  quiddity  a  subtilty  or  nice  rennement 
— Nares. 

By  some  strange  quiddit  or  some  wretched  clause, 
To  find  him  guilty  of  the  breach  of  laws. 

Drayton's  Owl  in  N. 

It.  quiditaHvOy  full  of  quiddities,  quirks, 
or  wranglings,  also  obscurely  doubtful. — 
Fl. 

Quiescent. — (^oiet.  Lat.  quies^  rest, 
whence  quzesco,  quietum^  to  take  rest 

Quill.  Quyllty  stalke,  calamus. — Pr. 
Pm.  G.  kiely  quill,  stalk,  narrow  water- 
pipe,  shaft  of  lance ;  kegel^  a  cone,  nine- 
pin,  peg  ;  Da.  kogUy  kongely  a  fir-cone ; 
Swab,  kengely  a  quill,  stalk,  icicle  ;  lilieH" 
kengely  a  iSy  stalk.  MHG.  kily  quill,  stalk ; 
kUy  G.  keily  wedge ;  Fr.  quilley  a  skittle, 
the  keel  of  a  ship.  As  tne  distaff  is  de- 
scribed by  Hupel  (Esthon.  Diet)  as  the 
'  kigtl  Oder  stock '  on  which  the  flax  to 
be  spun  is  bound,  the  foregoing  forms 
may  be  identified  with  w.  cogely  a  distaff 
or  truncheon  ;  Bret  kegeiy  ki^ely  a  distaff 
(commonly  a  reed — Legonidec);  Gael. 
cuigealy  Lap.  k&kkely  Pol.  kadziely  Boh. 
kuiely  distan  ;  kukelatyy  conical ;  kuielka, 
a  skittle.  The  ON.  kbngully  N.  kokUy 
kugldy  kuHgUy  a  fir-cone,  lead  to  G.  kun- 
kely  distaff.  Whence  Mid.Lat  conculay 
It  coHocchiOy  Fr.  quenouilU, 

The  primitive  signification,  as  in  the 
case  of  many  words  signifying  pointed 
objects,  would  seem  to  be  a  splinter  or 
fragment  split  off  from  a  mass  of  wood 
or  stone.  Fr.  esquculUy  escailUy  a  scale, 
pieces  of  wood  wherewith  crannies  left 
between  stones  in  building  are  filled  up  ; 
mur  euailUy  a  wall  full  of  cracks  or 
chinks ;  escaillures  de  pierrty  shards  or 
spalls,  small  pieces  broken  or  hewed  from 
stones  ;  esquiiley  a  little  scale  or  splint  of 
a  broken  bone. — Cot  E.  dial  squaiiSy 
ninepins.  Squails  were  also  the  sticks 
or  pieces  of  cleft  wood  used  in  cock-throw- 
ing. Fr.  quilU  also  can  only  have  the 
sense  of  chip  in  the  expression  trousser 
son  sac  et  ses  quilUSy  to  pack  up  his  sack 
and  his  chips,  to  be  compared  with  Du. 
sijne  spillen  pakken  (e.  spilly  splinter, 
chip),  or,  as  we  say,  to  pick  up  his  orts 
(or  droppings),  to  take  himself  off.  It. 
squillo  was  formerly  used  in  the  sense  of 
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spillOy  properly  a  splinter,  then  the  vent- 
peg  of  a  cask,  the  hole  itself,  or  the  gimlet 
by  which  it  is  bored.  Diciamo  spillare 
la  bottay  per  assaggiarla,  traendole  non 
per  la  cannella  il  vino,  ma  per  lo  spHlOy 
cide  piccol  pertugio  fatto  con  instrumento 
detto  anch'  egli  spillOy  e  dagli  antichi 
squillo, — La  Crusca.  G.  spuUy  P1.D.  spoUy 
a  quill,  is  identical  with  E.  spcUly  spealy 
&C.,  splinter,  fragment.  From  the  sense 
of  a  splinter,  or  split  piece  of  wood,  the 
passage  is  easy  to  that  of  a  wedge,  or 
anything  wedge-shaped  or  tapering,  a 
cone,  ninepin,  the  pointed  end  of  a  fea- 
ther, whence  probably  the  name  of  keel 
is  applied  to  the  backbone  of  a  ship,  from 
which  the  ribs  and  planking  are  given  off 
on  either  side  like  tne  web  from  the  stalk 
of  a  feather. 
auiUet. 

Why  may  not  this  be  the  scull  of  a  lawyer? 
where  be  his  quiddits  now,  his  quillets,  his  cases, 
his  tenures,  and  his  tricks  ? — Hamlet. 

Notwithstanding  Nares'  objection  that 

the  scholastic  term  was  quodlibety  and 

not  quidlibety  the  derivation  from  this 

source  is  probably  correct.    It  quilibettOy 

a  quidlibet — Fl.     Fr.   quodlibety   a  low 

joke,  play  upon  words.   A  quodlibet  was  a 

question  in  the  schools  where  the  person 

challenged  might  choose  his  side.   Quod- 

libetufHy  quia  quod   libet   defenditur. — 

Vossius. 

Many  positions  seem  qucdliheiically  constitu- 
ted, and  like  a  Delphian  hlade  will  cut  on  both 
sides. — Brown,  Chnstian  Morals  in  R. 

(Quilling.  A  kind  of  pleating.  Guern- 
sey enquilleTy  to  pleat,  gather,  wrinkle. 
*  Au  front  tout  enquilli*  From  Fr.  cueil" 
//r,  to  gather.—  Metivier. 

Quilt.    See  Counteipane. 

(Quinary. — Quint.  haX,quinqueyfiyt\ 
quintusy  fifth  ;  quinarius,  belonging  to 
the  number  five. 

Quince.  Formed  from  Fr.  coignassey 
pear-quince,  the  gp'eatest  kind  of  quince. 
— Cot  Coingy  It  cotognoy  Lat.  coto- 
neuniy  cydoniumy  a  quince.  Quyne  aple 
trCy  coingz. — Palsgr.  914- 

Quinsy.  Fr.  squinancey  the  souinancie 
or  squinzie. — Cot.  Lat.  cynanche  a  bad 
kind  of  sore  throat ;  Gr.  Kwayxn^  literally 
a  dog-throttling. 

Quintain.  A  game  in  which  the  fun 
was  to  see  the  player  tumbled  off  his 
horse.  '  At  last  they  agreed  to  set  up  a 
quinten  which  is  a  crossbar  turning  upon 
a  pole  having  a  broad  board  at  the  one 
end  and  a  bag  full  of  sand  at  the  other. 
Now  he  that  ran  at  it  with  the  lance,  if 
he  hit  not  the  board,  was  laughed  to 
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scorn  ;  and  if  he  hit  it  full  and  rid  not 
the  faster,  he  would  have  such  a  blow 
with  the  sandbag  on  the  back  as  would 
sometimes  beat  them  off  their  horses/ — 
Essex  Champion  (1690),  in  Nares.  *  The 
speciality  of  the  sport  was  to  see  bow 
sum  for  his  slakness  had  a  good  bob 
with  the  bag,  and  sum  for  his  haste  to 
toppl  doun  right,  and  cum  tumbling  to 
the  post.' — Kenilworth  Illustrated,  in  N. 

Lang,  tintainoy  /m/^'/i^?,  a  similar  game, 
in  which  persons  tilted  against  each  other, 
placed  on  a  bowsprit  at  the  end  of  boats, 
from  which  the  least  shock  precipitated 
them  into  the  water  ;  *  ce  qui  est  le  prin- 
cipal divertissement  de  ces  sortes  de  fetes.' 
Fa  la  iintainOy  chanceler,  perdre  Tequili- 
bre  et  culbuter  dans  Peau.  Fr.  tintin^  the 
ringing  of  a  bell ;  It.  tentennarey  to  ding- 
dong,  dingle,  tingle,  jangle,  gingle,  also 
to  vacillate,  stagger,  waver.  In  Florence 
boys  tilt  at  a  gourd  hung  to  a  string  and 
call  it  tintana, — Vanzoni. 

Quip.  A  jibe,  jeer,  or  flout. — B.  Pro- 
perly a  cut,  a  smart  stroke,  w.  chimp^ 
a  quick  turn  or  flirt ;  chwipio^  to  whip, 
to  move  briskly.  Gael,  cuip^  a  whip,  lash, 
trick.  ON.  hvipPj  saltus,  celer  cursus  ; 
hvipp  inn  og  hvapp  inn,  in  and  out,  here 
and  there..  Du.  Het  is  maar  quik^  it  is 
only  a  joke. 

Quire,  i.  Fr.  chceur,  Lat.  chorus j  a 
choir  or  band  of  singers. 

2.  Fr.  quaier  (Roquef.),  cayer,  cahier, 
a  quire  of  written  paper.  There  is  no 
reason  to  doubt  that  it  is  formed  from 
Lat.  qnatemiOy  analogous  to  Rouchi  qua- 
yire,  kaylre,  a  seat,  from  cathedra,  or 
quarry,  from  quadraria,  Assit  ei  (scrip- 
tori)  quatemio  [glossed  quacr]. —  Nec- 
cham  in  Nat.  Antiq.  Sp.  quademo,  four 
sheets  of  paper  stitched  together ;  duemo, 
two  sheets  so  stitched.  Du.  quatem,  ca- 
tern,  a  few  sheets  stitched  together ;  Fr. 
cahier,  a  copy-book.    OE.  quair,  a  book. 

Diez  suggests  a  derivation  from  a  sup- 
posed codicarium, 

-quire,  -quis-.  Lat  qucero,  qucesi- 
turn  (in  comp.  -quiro,  -quisitum),  to  ask, 
to  seek,  to  labour  to  get,  to  procure. 
Qucerere  victum,  to  get  one's  living. 
Hence  Acquire,  Inquire,  Require,  Ex- 
quiro,  to  search  out,  to  inquire  diligently; 
exquintus,  much  searched  for,  exquisite. 

Ctuirk.  A  shift,  or  cavil. — B.  Pro- 
perly a  quick  turn.  £.  dial,  quirk,  to 
turn. 

And  by  the  bam  side  we  saw  many  a  mouse 
Quirking  round  for  the  kernels   that   littered 
about.— Clare  in  Mrs  Baker. 

^uit. — (luite.  —  Bequite.  —  Acquit. 


QUIVER 

The  Lat  quietus,  at  rest,  was  speciaDy 
applied  to  the  sense  of  free  from  any 
claim  of  another  party.  '  £t  accepi  pre- 
tium  ego  venditor  a  te  emptore  meo— et 
finitum  pretium  testor  apud  me  habere, 
ita  tamen  ut  onmibus  temporibus  securus 
et  quietus  maneas.'  *•  Libera  et  quieia  i& 
perpetuam  eleemosynam  tenenda.' 

Hence  It  fuieto,  queto^  a  dischai^e 
from  legal  claims  ;  quetare,  to  discharge, 
absolve,  acquit  Quietum  clamare,  to 
quit  claim,  was  to  acknowledge  another 
to  be  freed  from  the  demands  of  the 
speaker.  Acquietare  was  sometimes  used 
in  the  sense  of  quieting  the  demands  of  a 
debtor,  viz.,  by  paying  his  debt  or  dis- 
charging his  claim.  '  Tenentur  haeredes 
testamenta  patrum — servare  et  debita 
eorum  acquietare.^  Hence  simply  to  pay. 
'  Petitum  est  ut  Clems  adquietaret  novem 
millia  marcarum.'  Hence  to  quite  or  re- 
quite a  service  is  to  pay  it  back,  to  dis- 
charge the  obligation  incurred,  to  quiet 
the  claims  to  which  it  gave  rise. 

A  quit  rent,  quietus  reddltus,  is  a  rent 
paid  in  money  in  discharge  of  services 
which  would  otherwise  be  due. 

The  adverb  quite,  or  quiteiy  as  it  was 
formerly  written,  signifies  absolutely,  dis- 
charged from  any  condition  which  would 
interfere  with  the  full  meaning  of  the 
term  to  which  it  is  applied. 

Lo  here  this  Arcite  and  this  Palamon 
That  guiteiy  Yferen  out  of  ray  prison. 
And  might  have  lived  in  Thebes  really. 

Chaucer. 

Quiver.  OFr.  quivre,  G.  kbcker,  Dan. 
koger,  Mod.Gr.  co^covpov.  It  coccar^, 
quiver  ;  Du.  koker,  case  ;  messen-,  boog-, 
piil-koker,  a  knife-,  bow-,  arrow-case,  or 
quiver.  •  Koker  van  den  mast,  the  recep- 
tacle in  which  the  mast  is  stepped.  Fin. 
kukkaro,  a  purse. 

David  prit  les  armes  d*or  et  les  quivres  d'or.— 
Livre  des  Rois. 

To  Quiver.  To  shiver  or  shake.— B. 
Related  to  quaver  as  guick  to  quake,  and 
parallel  in  sense  and  form  to  Lat.  vibrare. 
The  formally  equivalent  Sp.  quebrar  sig- 
nifies to  break,  an  idea  the  connection  of 
which  with  that  of  shaking  is  shown  by 
the  expression  of  breaking  a  thing  to 
shivers.  Du.  kuyven,  kuyyeren,  kuy- 
veren,  to  shiver,  tremble. —KiL 

From  the  figure  of  moving  to  and  fro, 
quiver  was  used  in  the  sense  of  active, 
lively. 

Thy  quick  and  quiver  wings. — Turberville. 

Simeon— of  body  feble  and  impotente,  but  of 
soule  quiver  and  lustie.— Udal  in  R. 


QUOIN 

duoixL    Lat.  cuneuSj  a  wedge. 

duoit.  E.  dial  coit,  to  toss,  to  throw ; 
Sc.  coity  as  Fr.  cottir^  to  butt  or  strike 
with  the  horns. 

If  tboa  dost  not  use  these  grape-spillers  as  thoa 
dost  their  pottle  pots,  aitoit  them  down-stairs  three 
or  four  at  a  time. — ^Wilkins  in  R. 

/  coyUy  I  play  with  a  coyting-stone. — 
Palsgr.  The  radical  sense  of  tossing  or 
hurling  through  the  air  seems  preserved 
in  Fin.  kuuita,  a  ouoit ;  kuutilo^  a  shut- 
tlecock ;  kuutilo-iiwi  {kiwi^  stone),  a 
white  pebble,  a  chuckie-stane. 

duorum.  A  selection  from  enumer- 
ated persons  whose  presence  is  required 
to  authorise  the  proceedings.  From  the 
form  of  the  appointment  m  Law  Latin  : 
A B,  CD,  E F,  &c.,  of  whom  (quorum) 
A  B,  C  D,  &c,  shall  always  be  one.  Or, 
of  whom  at  least  such  a  number  shall 
always  be  present,  &c. 

duota. — Quotient.  Lat.  guot^  how 
many ;  quotUnSy  quoHes^  how  often. 

To  duote.  To  cite  or  note  with  chap- 
ter and  verse.  Lat  quvi^  how  many ; 
quotusy  what  in  number. 

duoth.  The  terms  significative  of 
much  or  idle  talking  are  commonly  taken 
from  the  sound  of  dabbling  in  water,  or 
from  the  chattering  or  cackling  of  birds. 
Then,  as  the  image  from  which  a  desig- 
nation is  taken  is  commonly  a  caricature 
of  the  thin|^  ultimately  signified,  the  term 
which  originally  si^ified  much  talking  is 
applied  to  talking  m  general.  Thus  Du. 
Ulien,  to  tattle,  seems  to  point  out  the 
origin  of  Gr.  xiiXiiv,  to  speak,  while  E. 
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prate  shows  an  earlier  acceptation  of  the 
word  than  Gr.  fp&Otiv, 

The  sound  of  dabbling  in  the  wet  is 
represented  in  G.  by  the  syllables  quatsch^ 
or  ntatsch,  Quatsch-nasSy  so  wet  as  to 
give  a  sound,  like  water  in  the  shoes,  for 
instance.  In  dem  dreck  herum  quatschetty 
to  tramp  through  the  dirt  QHatscheltty 
to  dabble. — Westerwald.  Matsch  und 
quatschy  slush,  soft  mud,  also  senseless 
chatter.  Das  ist  lauter  quitsch  quatsch 
was  du  sagst  Quaischefty  to  chatter. 
With  slight  variation,  P1.D.  quaddenty  to 
dabble— Brem.  Wtb.,  Dan.  quaddery  soft 
mud,  the  quacking  of  ducks,  or  their 
snubbling  in  the  wet,  and  according  to 
Diefenbach,  chatter,  tattle.  In  Harzge- 
birg  and  Saterland,  quaddemy  to  chatter 
foolishly ;  Brunsw.  koddertty  to  tattle,  to 
talk ;  Cimbr.  kotieny  kodeuy  to  speak  or 
say.  We  arrive  at  the  same  end  from 
forms  representing  the  chirping  or  chat- 
tering of  birds.  Westerwald  quitscherny 
Sw.  quiitrey  Dan.  quiddrcy  Du.  quedeletty 
to  twitter,  warble — KiL,  qtutteretty  to 
chirp,  warble,  prattle.  The  connection 
between  the  piomg  of  birds  and  the  high 
tones  of  complaint  or  song  lead  to  Sw. 
quiday  to  lament,  to  cry ;  quaday  to 
sing  ;  OSax.  quitheatiy  to  lament ;  ON. 
queddy  to  sing,  to  recite,  to  say,  to  re- 
sound ;  AS.  cwcetlioHy  Goth,  quithay  to 
say  ;  w.  chwedlaiy  gossip,  tattle ;  ckwedly 
report,  news,  a  saymg,  story ;  chwedleuay 
to  chatter,  to  talk,  or  discourse.  Thieves' 
cant,  whidsy  words  ;  to  whiddUy  to  tell 
tales,  to  inform. — Grose. 

duotidian.  Lat  quotidianus;  quo- 
tidUy  day  by  day ;  quot  diebus. 
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Babbit.  Rabety  young  cony. — Pr.  Pm. 
CcntralFr.  rabotiey  Wall  robetty  Du. 
robbey  robbekifiy  a  rabbit  Fr.  rabouil- 
llrcy  a  rabbit  burrow,  a  hole. 

To  Babbit.  To  channel  boards.  To 
rtbatiy  to  channel,  chamfer. — B,  Rabaty 
an  yron  for  a  rarpentar,  rabot  Rabet- 
tyng  of  hordes,  rabetture.  I  plane  as  a 
joiner  dothe  with  a  plane  or  rabatU, — 
Palsgr.  Fr.  robot,  a  plane.  The  radical 
image  is  a  broken,  rattling  sound,  repre- 
sented by  Fr.  rabaltery  rabastery  raoAter 
O^ubert),  to  rumble,  rattle,  clatter,  whence 
raboteuxy  rugged,  rough,  uneven,  and  ra- 
bottTy  to   remove  the  unevennesses,  to 


plane.  In  the  same  way,  from  Du.  hob' 
beleHy  to  stutter,  to  jog,  and  thence  hob- 
beligy  rough,  uneven,  we  are  led  to  G. 
hobelHy  to  plane.  From  Du.  rouWy  rough ; 
het  taken  rouweny  to  take  away  the 
roughness  from  cloth,  to  comb  cloth. 
The  expression  of  the  idea  of  roughness 
from  the  figure  of  a  rattling  sound  is 
shown  in  Du.  rampeteny  to  nimble,  rattle, 
rompetigy  rough,  uneven. 

Babble.  Du.  rabbeleny  to  ^bble,  gar- 
rire,  blaterare,  precipitare  sive  confun- 
dere  verba — Kil. ;  rahbel-taaly  gibberish, 
jargon.  Swiss  rkbelny  to  clatter,  make  a 
disturbance ;  rdbletty  grdbel^  an  uproar, 
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crowd  of  people,  noisy  disturbance  ;  rd- 
belkilth,  a  loose  assembly  of  young  peo- 
ple. Lat.  rabulare,  to  bawl,  make  a 
noise ;  It.  rabulare^  to  prattle,  scold,  to 
rabble,  to  huddle.— Fl.  Swab,  rapplen, 
to  talk  quick  and  unclearly,  to  be  wrong 
in  the  head. 

The  original  sense  is  a  noisy  confusion 
of  voices,  then  a  noisy  crowd. 

Thus,  Father  Travis,  you  may  see  my  rashness 
to  rabU  out  the  scriptures  without  purpose,  rime, 
or  reason. — Fox  in  R. 
And  after  all  the  raskall  many  ran 
Heaped  together  in  rude  rabllement. — F.  Q. 

See  Rubbish,  Rammel. 

Babid.  Lat.  rabidus;  rabies^  mad- 
ness. 

Bace.  Used  in  several  senses,  which 
may,  however,  all  be  derived  from  the 
figure  of  violent  action  or  rapid  move- 
ment. 

In  this  fundamental  signification  we 
have  OE.  race^  to  dash,  to  tear. 

His  bannerman  Wallace  slew  in  that  place. 
And  soon  to  ground  his  baner  down  he  race, 

Wallace  in  Jam. 

And  in  her  swounde  so  sadly  holdith  she 
Her  childrin  two,  whan  she  gan  them  embrace. 
That  with  grete  slight  and  grete  cnfficulte 
The  chUdeme  from  her  armes  they  gan  to  race. 

Clerk's  Tale,  2124. 

OFr.  esracer^  esr acker y  Fr.  arracher,  OE. 
arace,  to  pluck  off,  pull  down.  Erased 
(in  Heraldry),  anything  violently  torn  off 
from  its  proper  place. — B.  A  race,  or 
dash  with  the  pen,  liture,  rature  ;  to  race 
out  (to  strike  out),  rayer,  effacer. — Cot. 
G.  reissen,  to  rage,  to  tear,  to  snatch. 
Der  wind  reisst,  tobety  brat^etj  rages, 
roars  ;  reisst  die  ziegel  von  den  ddchenty 
hurls  down  the  tiles  from  the  roofs.  Je- 
matiden  nieder  reissen,  to  dash  one  to  the 
ground  ;  sick  reissen,  to  rush,  move  along 
with  a  swift  force,  to  tear  along.  Ein 
reissender  strom^  a  violent  current.  Rissy 
a  cut  or  blow  with  a  stick,  a  rent,  a 
draught,  sketch.  PoL  raz,  a  stroke,  blow, 
cut ;  Fin.  raasia,  to  scratch,  to  tear ;  AS. 
hreosan,  reosan,  ON.  hrasa,  properly  to 
move  with  a  noise,  to  rush,  to  fall;  AS. 
mycelum  rcese,  with  great  violence.  A 
race  is  then  a  rapid  course,  whether  of 
horses  or  of  waters,  or,  with  the  significa- 
tion softened  down,  simply  course,  the 
current  of  events. 

Bot  gif  yee  weigh  the  mater  weill  and  consider 
the  race  of  the  history.— Bruce  in  Jam. 

ON.  rdsy a  rapid  course  ;  rds hestayCursMS 
equorum  ;  rdsir  dagra,  cursus  dierum  ; 
vats  rdSy  a  watercourse,  outlet  of  waters. 
N.  rcuiSy  course,    stream ;    rcesa,  to  go 


RACK 

straight  forwards,  to  stream,  flow  in  abund- 
ance. 

The  sense  of  a  violent  current  of  water 
is  exemplified  in  Venet.  roza,  Prov.  rasa, 
OFr.  rase,  a  mill-race,  the  stream  which 
turns  a  mill,  the  characteristic  feature  of 
which  is  the  tail-race  or  agitated  part  be- 
low the  wheel,  though  the  name  is  ex- 
tended to  the  tranquil  conduit  above. 

Another  application  is  to  currents  pro- 
duced by  the  conflict  of  tides  in  the  sea, 
as  the  Race  of  Alderaey,  of  Pentland. 

Thai  raysjrt  saile  and  furth  thai  far. 
And  by  the  mole  thai  passyt  yar, 
And  entrit  som  into  the  rase, 
Quhar  ihaX  the  stremys  sa  sturdy  xK-ar. 

Barbour  in  Jam . 

Du.  roes,  aestuarium. — Kil.  Rasej  as  the 
Rase  of  Bretayne,  raj.— Palsgr.  Hace, 
in  the  sense  of  breed,  lineage,  hne  of  de- 
scent, Fr.  r£u:ey  It.  rasza,  Sp.  rcuta^  has 
been  commonly  derived  from  Sp.  and 
OFr.  raizy  root,  as  signifying  the  root  or 
stock  of  the  family. 

Bon  buijon  de  bon  raix 
£t  de  )iaut  p^re  vaillant  fiz. 

Cbron.  Nonn.  2.  12738. 

But  probably  Diez  is  right  in  rejecting 
that  derivation  and  connecting  the  vrord 
with  OHG.  reiz,  reiza,  a  line,  in  accord- 
ance with  Wal-  /Ir,  race,  compared  with 
Fr.  ti^re,  line,  row ;  or  AS.  tttddor,  race, 
compared  wiUi  Du.  tudder,  tuyer^  tetber, 
strap,  row ;  or  with  PLD.  tooniy  strap, 
also  progeny,  race.  He  might  however 
have  found  a  form  more  nearly  connected 
in  OE.  race,  a  dash  or  stroke  with  the  pen, 
the  simplest  type  of  a  line.  Sp.  raza  is 
not  only  race,  but  a  ray  or  line  of  ligbt. 

A  Race  of  ginger  is  OFr.  raiz,  root. 
It  is  written  rasyn  of  ginger  in  Pr.  Pm. 
Fr.  racine  de  gengimbre. 

To  Back.  I.  To  rack  wines  is  to  de- 
cant, to  draw  them  off  the  lees.  Lang. 
araca  le  bi,  transvaser  le  vin.  From 
drdco  or  rdco,  dregs,  the  husks  and  solid 
remnants  after  pressing  wine  or  oil  So 
from  Venet.  morga,  lees  of  oil ;  morgantej 
travasatore  di  olio. — Boerio.  Fr.  raque^ 
dirt,  mire  ;  vtn  raquiy  small  or  coarse 
wine  squeezed  from  the  dregs  of  the  grapes. 
— Cot  Rache  de  goudron,  dregs  o?  pitch. 
Fr.  bourras,  silk-rash  (Cot.),  L  e.  the  dr^s 
of  silk. 

2.  To  strain,  to  stretch.  Du.  rekken^ 
G.  recken,  to  stretch.  To  rack  on^s  brains 
is  to  strain  them ;  rack  rent  is  rent 
strained  to  the  uttermost. 

You  find  it  necessary  to  say  as  we  say.  and  are 
afterwards  to  rack  and  strain  invention  to  fixMl 
out  some  subtle  and  surprising  meaning  for  it. — 
I  Waterland  in  R. 


RACK 
I.  An  instrument  for  stretch- 
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mg. 

These  bows  were  bent  only  by  a  roan's  imme- 
diate strength  without  the  help  of  any  bender  or 
rack. — ^Wilkins  in  Worcester. 

As  the  stretcher  of  a  cross-bow  was 
provided  with  a  series  of  teeth  which  held 
the  string  while  it  was  gradually  drawn 
onwards,  the  name  of  rack-  or  raichet- 
v/ork  is  given  to  a  row  of  teeth  into  which 
the  cogs  of  a  wheel  work. 

2.  Du.  racke,  reck-bancke^  a  frame  on 
which  torture  was  inflicted  by  stretching 
the  joints  ;  recken^  racken^  to  stretch,  to 
torture. — Kil.  G.  recken^  to  stretch ;  einen 
verbrecher  auf  der  folterbank  recken^  to 
put  a  criminal  to  the  rack  ;  Sw.  strdcka, 
to  stretch  ;  strdck  banky  the  rack. 

3.  A  receptacle  for  hay  formed  of  a 
range  of  upnght  bars,  and  generally  the 
name  seems  to  be  given  to  any  set  of 
linear  things  fixed  parallel  to  each  other 
like  the  teeth  of  a  comb  or  rake,  hpiate- 
rack  is  a  frame  for  holding  plates,  com- 
posed, like  a  hay-rack,  of  upright  bars. 
The  term  is  then  extended  to  frames  for 
holding  other  things  in  which  the  charac- 
teristic feature  of  upright  bars  is  lost,  as 
in  a  bottle-rack.  Pl.D.  rakk^  a  book- 
stand ;  tkeerakky  glaserakk,  a  stand  for 
tea-things  or  glasses  ;  klederrakk^  a  row 
of  pegs  for  hanging  clothes  on.  Du.  reke^ 
reggey  a  rake  or  comb — Biglotton  ;  raky 
reky  a  dresser,  clothes-horse. — Halma. 

On  the  same  principle,  Fr.  rateliery  a 
rack  for  hay,  from  rateau,  Lat.  rastellum, 
a  rake,  while  G.  rau^e,  an  implement  like 
a  large  comb,  used  m  separatmg  flax  from 
the  seeds,  is  also  used  m  the  sense  of  a 
hay-rack. 

4.  The  drift  of  the  sky. 

The  winds  in  the  upper  region  which  move  the 
clouds  above,  which  we  call  the  rack, — Bacon  in 
R. 

OSw.  wrctkay  ON.  reka^  to  drive ;  reky 
drift,  motion.  Isinn  er  i  rekiy  the  ice  is 
driving ;  skyreky  the  rack  or  drifting 
clouds. 

Three  glorious  suns,  each  one  a  perfect  sun. 
Not  separated  by  the  racking  clouds. — H.  VI. 

Sometimes  confounded  with  reeky  a  mist, 
or  vapour. 

They  must  needs  conceit  that  death  reduces  us 
to  a  pitiful  thin  pittance  of  being,  that  our  sub- 
stance is  in  a  manner  lost,  and  nothing  but  a 
tenuious  reek  remains. — More's  Immorality  of 
the  Soul. 

Back.-— Baokel.  Rack,  in  the  expres- 
sions gone  to  rocky  rack  and  ruin,  is  to 
be  understood  in   the  sense  of  crash,  I 


breakage ;  gone  to  smash.  Sc.  rak, 
crash,  uproar. 

They  met  in  mell^  with  ane  felloun  rak, 
QuhiU  schaitis  all  to  .ichudderis  with  anycrak. 

D.  V.  386,  14. 

Ftom  the  rutis  he  it  lousit  (the  rock)  and  rent. 
And  tumblit  doun  fra  th^e  or  he  wald  stent— 
The  river  wod  af&ayit  with  the  ra>i. 
And  demmit  with  the  rolkls  ran  abak. 

n.  V.  249.  3t. 

Boh.  rochatiy  to  make  a  crash ;  Fin.  r&ck- 
kidy  cum  strepitu  concutio,  fragorem  edo- 
E.  dial  rackUy  to  rattle.  From  this  source 
seems  to  spring  OE.  rakyly  rackUy  impetu- 
ous, unbridled,  rash. 

Backet.  Noise  as  of  things  knocking 
about,  disturbance.  Sc.  rcu:ky  crash, 
shock ;  Rouchi  raquey  expression  .repre- 
senting the  noise  made  m  striking  the 
hands  together.  Boh.  rachoHtiy  to  make 
a  noise;  rachocenty  crash,  noise.  GaeL 
raCy  to  tear,  sound  as  things  tearing ;  ror 
catdy  noise,  disturbance,  blow  on  die  ear. 

To  racket  about  is  to  move  noisily 
about,  and  hence  the  name  of  racket  was 
given  to  the  game  of  tennis,  in  which  the 
ball  is  violently  driven  to  and  fro,  and 
ultimately  to  the  bat  or  rackety  Fr.  m- 
quettCy  used  in  striking  the  ball 

And  though  I  might,  yet  I  would  not  do  so, 
But  canst  thou  fUtien  racket  to  and  fro, 
Nettle  in,  dock  out,  now  this,  now  that,  Pan- 
dare  ? — Chaucer, 

Thus  like  a  tennis  ball  is  poor  man  racketed 
from  one  temptation  to  another. — Dr  Hewet  in 
R. 

Bacy.  Flavorous,  pungent — Worces- 
ter. Race  and  raciness  in  wine  signifies 
a  kind  of  tartness. — Blackstone  in  R. 
Brisk  racy  verses. — Cowley. 

The  radical  meaning  of  the  word  is  that 
of  Fr.  piquaniy  inciting,  appetising,  from 
G.  reizeny  Sw.  retay  to  provoke,  entice, 
allure.  Reta  smaken,  piquer  le  gout ;  re- 
tandcy  charming,  appetising.  Bav.  ras- 
seny  incitare ;  rassy  Swab,  ress,  sharp  in 
taste,  pungent ;  zapf-rasser  weiny  wine 
fresh  from  the  tap  ;  der  rassiingy  agari- 
cus  deliciosus.— Schm.  ohg.  rdzer  win, 
racy  wine.  Swiss  rdssy  sharp,  cutting, 
astringent ;  rdsses  messer,  rdsser  wnd^ 
rdsse  lauge, 

Badiant— Badiate.  Lat.  radiOy  to 
send  out  rays  or  beams  of  light  See 
Ray. 

Badicai    Lat.  radiXy  the  root 

Badish.  Fr.  radisy  Walach.  ritdikey 
It.  radicey  G.  retttgy  from  Lat.  radiXy  root. 

BafELe.  It.  raffioy  a  hook,  or  drag ; 
raffolarCy  to  rake,  drag,  scrape  together 
by  hook  or  crook,  to  rifle  for. — fX    Raf^ 
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fola-ruffola^  riffraff,  by  hook  or  crook. 
Fr.  raflery  to  scrape  or  scratch,  to  catch 
or  seize  on  violently ;  faire  une  rafle,  to 
rifle,  sweep  all  away  before  them  ;  Jeter 
une  rqfle^  to  throw  three  dice  alike,  as 
three  aces,  &c.,  to  win  alL  ON.  hrafiay  to 
scrape  together ;  It  arraffare^  to  grab ; 
G.  raffen^  to  rake  together,  to  take  away 
everything  by  force  and  violence ;  Piedm. 
rafa^  G.  raffgut,  spoil,  pillage. 

To  raff%i2&  formerly  used  in  our  own 
lan^age  in  the  sense  of  scraping  or 
lakmg. 

Now  that  cburchales  ought  to  be  sorted  in  the 
better  ranks  of  these  twaine  may  be  gathered  from 
their  causes  and  effects,  which  I  thus  rafft  up 
together. — Carew  in  R. 

Hence  raffy  riffraffs  scraping,  scum,  re- 
fuse, the  refuse  of  society ;  raff()!^<t  rake)y 
a  debauched,  unprincipled  person.  In 
another  application,  raff  is  a  scraping 
together,  a  confused  heap. 

The  Synod  of  Trent  [was  called]  to  settle  a 
rmffoi  errors  and  supersUtions. — Barrow  in  R. 

Baft.— Bafter.  A  raft  is  a  float  made 
of  spars  of  wood.  Raff-merchant^  a  tim- 
ber merchant— Brockett.  Rafter y  apiece 
of  timber  for  building — B.,  but  especially 
one  of  the  spars  of  a  roof.  ON.  raftry  a, 
pole,  stake,  small  beam ;  Dan.  rafty  a 
long  thin  piece  of  timber,  spar,  lath,  pole ; 
humlerafty  a  hop  pole.  Fris.  raftey  dock- 
raffy  a  lath ;  Swab,  rafy  rafen,  a  spar, 
especially  roof  spar ;  Bav.  rafeny  the  roof 
spar,  also  young  stem  of  tree  flt  to  make 
a  rafter.  Rafuun,  capriuns  ;  ravOy  tignus, 
luctans,  asser. — Gl.  in  Schm. 

The  name  is  probably  connected,  as 
Outzen  suggests,  with  Fris.  rabby  Du.  rtbby 
ribbey  Sw.  refy  a  rib,  from  the  rib-like  ap- 
pearance of  the  timber  used  in  roofing. 

Bag.  The  primary  meaning  is  proba- 
bly a  jag  or  projecting  piece,  the  word 
being  formed  on  precisely  the  same  prin- 
ciple as  jag  or  shag.  Sw.  raggy  long 
coarse  hair,  like  that  of  goats ;  raggig, 
shaggy ;  Dan.  ragey  to  project ;  Lith. 
ragaSy  horn,  projecting  comer,  tooth  of  a 
wheel  The  radical  image  seems  to  be  a 
harsh  broken  sound,  the  representation 
of  which  is  applied  in  a  secondary  sense 
to  signify  an  abrupt,  reciprocating  move- 
ment, the  path  traced  out  during  such  a 
movement,  or  Anally,  a  single  element  of 
that  path,  an  abrupt  projection. 

My  voice  is  raggedy  I  know  I  cannot  please  you. 

As  You  Uke  It. 

In  the  original  sense,  It.  ragghiarey  to 
bray  like  an  ass,  to  make  a  harsh  broken 
sound ;  rugghiarey  to  roar ;  Swiss  rdg- 
geny  to  ma^  harsh  disagreeable  sounds 
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in  speaking  or  singing ;  ragf^tg,  hoarse  ; 
Esthon.  raggisemay  to  crackfe ;  Magy. 
regetniy  rekegniy  to  croak ;  Dan.  ragle^  to 
rattle  in  the  throat.  Then  passing  to  the 
idea  of  motion,  Sw.  ragglay  to  totter,  to 
make  zigzags ;  ragglandeyZigiSLg^. — Nord- 
forss.  N.  riggay  rigloy  ruggay  ruglay  to 
rock,  waver,  nang  loose.  Da.  dial  rcegky 
rigUy  torn  hanging  rag,  tatter ;  raggereiy 
ragged.  Gael  ragy  stiff,  rigid,  also  a  rag, 
a  wrinkle ;  ragachy  ragged,  wrinkled. 

AS.  hracady  torn;  Gael  raCy  to  tear; 
racadhy  act  of  tearing,  or  of  sounding  as 
cloth  in  the  act  of  tearing,  seem  radically 
distinct  notwithstanding  the  similarity  ii 
meaning. 

Bage.    Lat  rabiesy  It  rabbioy  Sp.  Prov. 

rabiay  Ptg.  rabiay  raviay  Sicilian  raggioy 

Fr.  ragey  rage.    Ptg.  raivary  Prov.  raviary 

raujary  ratjarj  enrabiary  enrapjary  enrai- 

jary  to  rage. 

The  radical  image  is  probably  the 
senseless  utterance  of  a  madman.  Du. 
rabbeieny  to  gabble  ;  G.  rappelny  to  rattle ; 
Swab,  rappleny  to  speak  in  a  quick  and 
confused  way,  to  be  cracked  in  the  head. 
— Schmid.    See  Rave. 

BEig^ut.  A  highly  seasoned  dish.  Fr. 
ragoutery  to  restore  the  appetite,  from 
gouty  Lat  gustuSy  taste ;  ragouty  sauce 
to  stimulate  the  appetite  and  restore  the 
taste  for  food. — Trevoux. 

Bail.  X .  A  bar  or  strip  of  wood,  metal, 
&c.  A  word  of  diminutive  or  frequenta- 
tive form,  from  It.  rigay  a  streak,  line, 
ruler ;  Prov.  regay  a  line,  furrow  ;  Piedm. 
rigay  a  line,  leoge,  rod,  thin  slip  of  wood, 
ruler ;  PLD.  rigey  rege,  a  row  or  string. 
From  forms  like  these  we  pass  to  Du. 
regely  a  row  or  line  ;  Pl.D.  regely  G.  riegely 
a  bar,  bolt,  t^i\ ;' riegelholzy  timber  for 
rails  or  bars.  Fr.  rayaux  [sing,  rayafl 
bars,  or  long  and  narrow  pieces  of  metal. 
— Cot  The  Cat  form  is  ra/ta,  a  line, 
whence  passar  rallay  to  cancel,  to  be  com- 
pared with  Lat.  cancelliy  rails.  Rouchi 
roky  line,  furrow  ;  roiUy  line,  window-  or 
chinmey-shelf.  Norm,  railery  to  score, 
to  draw  lines  ;  railettey  the  division  of  the 
hair;  roile  du  doSy  the  backbone.  See 
Ray. 

2.  Fr.  rasUy  rdUy  Fin.  rddkkdy  w.  ere- 
genyrydy  the  rail  or  corncrake,  a  bird  of 
peculiar  harsh  note,  represented  by  the 
foregoing  names.  It  ragliarey  to  bray 
like  an  ass  ;  Ptg.  ralhary  to  grate ;  Dan. 
rcegUy  G.  rocheln,  Fr.  rosier^  rdUr^  to 
rattle  in  the  throat 

3.  AS.  hrcegeiy  ragely  a  garment ;  nihtef- 
An?^ir/,  a  night-rail,  night-clothes ;  hragel- 
husy  vestry.    OHG.  hragil^  indumentu]ii» 
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cothurnus,  tropaea,  spolia ;  gihragilofty 
omare;  atUhragiloHy  exuere.  Grisons 
ra^ila  (in  a  depreciatory  sense),  clothes, 
children's  clothes,  ragged  clothes ;  ra^- 
liuHy  a  ragged  person.  Other  cases  in 
which  the  designation  of  clothes  is  taken 
from  a  rag  are  given  under  Hater  and 
Duds. 

To  BaiL  i.  To  use  opprobrious 
words. — B.  Fr.  raillery  to  jest,  sport, 
deride,  mock,  scoff  at — Cot  Dan.  ralU^ 
to  ratde ;  N.  raHa^  radla^  radda^  rosso, 
to  tattle,  jabber.  Da.  dial  roldf,  rolle, 
to  rattle,  to  talk  idly.  '  Jeg  troer  du  ral- 
ler^  you  are  joking,  said  to  one  who  tells 
an  improbable  story.  Du.  rallen^  relUn, 
blaterarei  garrire,  jocari.  —  Kil.  Pl.D. 
rallen,  to  make  a  great  noise  as  children 
playing,  to  sound  as  the  waves  beating 
on  the  shore. — Brem.  Wtb. 

2.  To  trickle,  as  tears,  or  blood  from  a 
wound. 

The  purple  drops  down  railed  purple  red. 

Fairfax  in  R. 

From  the  unsteady  trembling  movement 
of  trickling  drops.  Du.  rillen  (for  rid- 
delen  —  Weiland),  trillen,  grillen,  to 
tremble,  shiver.  To  trill,  it  will  be  ob- 
served, is  also  used  in  the  sense  of  to 
trickle.  Fr.  griller,  to  shiver,  also  to 
trickle,  steal,  run  glib  along. — Cot. 

Baixnent.    See  Array. 

BaixL  AS.  ragn,  regn^  ren,  G.  regen, 
Fris.  rein,  Goth.  rign. 

To  BaiM.  To  cause  to  rise.  Goth. 
urreisan,  — raisy  — risun,  to  stand  up  ; 
redsjan,  urraisjan,  to  raise,  to  rouse.  ON. 
reisa,  to  go,  to  excite,  to  raise.  At  reisa 
flock,  to  raise  a  tumult ;  — hiks,  to  build  a 
house  ; — dfatr,  to  set  up.    Risa,  to  rise. 

The  primary  origin  is  probably  raso, 
to  go  straight  forwards,  to  rush,  to  move 
with  violence ;  ras,  precipitancy,  fall. 
AS.  reosan,  hreosan,  to  rush,  to  fall.  See 
Race. 

Baiiriii.  Fr.  raisin,  Prov.  razim,  ro- 
sain,  grape,  Lat.  rocemus,  Sp.  racimo,  a 
bunch  of  grapes. 

Bake.  i.  From  the  noise  of  raking 
or  scraping.  Bret,  raka,  graka,  to  make 
noise  in  rubbing  a  hard  and  rough  body, 
to  cluck,  croak  ;  Gael,  rite,  rake,  harrow, 
make  a  noise  like  geese  or  ducks,  on. 
rako,  to  scrape.  Sw.  raka,  to  shave,  to 
make  a  disturbance ;  rakande,  noise,  dis- 
turbance. Fr.  racier,  to  scrape,  rasp, 
grate,  rake.  Du.  raeckelen,  roecken,  to 
xake.  Maori  rdkurdku,  to  scrape  or 
scratch,  an  implement  to  scrape  with,  a 
rake,  small  hoe. 

2.  In  the  sense  of  a  dissipated  person 
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or  profligate,  is  commonly  supposed  to 
be  a  contraction  from  rakehell,  but  in 
the  first  instance  it  may  have  signified 
nothing  worse  than  noisy  merry-making. 

Than  all  thay  leuche  upon  lofl  with  lalks  full 

miny, 
And  raucht  the  cop  round  about  full  of  ryche 

wynis, 
And  raiktt  lang,  or  thay  wald  rest,  with  ryatus 

speiche. — Dunbar  in  Jam. 

Bret,  raka  is  used  of  many  kinds  of  im- 
portunate noise,  to  cackle  like  a  fowl,  to 
croak,  and  figuratively  to  babble,  tattle. 
Swed.  raka,  to  riot  about ;  rakande,  riot- 
ing, disturbance,  noise.  Dessa  kattoma 
hafwa  rakat  der  f6rfarligen  hela  natten 
igenom  :  these  cats  have  kept  a  horrible 
racket  all  night  through.  Raka  omkring, 
to  rove  about. — Widegren.  Racka,  to 
run  about.  Racka  bestindigt  fram  och 
tilbaka,  to  keep  running  to  and  fro ;  racka 
omkring  hela  Paris,  to  run  about  all 
Paris.  To  rake,  to  gad  or  ramble  idly — 
Forby ;  to  rove  or  run  about  wildly  as 
children. — Mrs  Baker. 

And  right  as  Robartes  men  raken  aboute 
At  feyres  and  at  full  ales,  and  fyllen  the  cuppe. 

P.  P.  Crede,  143. 

Sc.  raik,  to  range,  wander,  rove  at  large. 
A  lang  raik,  a  long  extent  of  way ;  sheeP' 
raik,  a  sheep-walk. 

The  radical  notion  may  probably  be  a 
sweep  or  rapid  movement  over  a  surface. 
Sw.  rako  of,  to  run  off,  to  brush  away ; 
rak,  straight ;  Craven  raik,  raitch,  a 
streak,  scratch;  Du.  recken,  strecken,  to 
stretch ;  streke,  a  stroke,  streak,  extent, 
tract,  course ;  Sw.  strek,  a  dash,  stroke, 
streak,  line  ;  Sc.  straik,  to  rub  gently,  to 
stroke,  to  spread  butter  or  plaister;  a 
straik,  an  extent  of  country ;  a  lang 
straik,  a  long  excursion  on  foot ;  upa 
straik,  in  motion,  in  a  state  of  activity. 

With  Sterne  staves  and  stronge  the!  over  lond 

straketh.—V.  P.  Creed. 
Lolleres  lyvynge  in  sleuthe,  and  over  lond  strykem. 

P.P. 

G.  'streichen,  to  rub,  to  stroke,  to  sweep 
along,  move  rapidly  along  or  away,  to 
wander,  ramble,  rove,  or  run  about,  to 
extend  in  length.  Sw.  stryka,  to  stroke, 
rub,  wipe,  move  along.  Stryka  omkring, 
to  rove  about ;  —fSrbi,  to  graze,  to  shave ; 
—ut,  to  strike  out,  draw  a  line  through 
writing  to  efface  it. 

BakeheU.  Rendered  by  Minsheu, 
taugenichts,  furcifer;  a  profligate,  the 
scrapings  of  hell. 

Such  an  ungracious  couple  [Domitian  and 
Commodus]  as  a  man  shall  not  find  again  if  he 
raked  all  hell  for  them.~Ascham  in  R. 

On  the  same  principle  are  fonned  P1.D. 
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holUnbessem,  hell-besom  (Danneil),  Du. 
helUveeg  {^eegen^  to  sweep),  terms  of 
abuse,  especiSly  for  an  angry  violent 
woman,  a  shrew,  a  vixen. 

It  is  sometimes  supposed  that  rakehell 
is  a  mere  corruption  of  Fr.  racaille^  the 
base  and  rascal  sort,  the  dregs  or  offals 
of  any  company — Cot,  a  word  signifying 
simply  scrapings,  off-scourings,  from  Bret. 
rctka^  P1.D.  raoken,  to  scrape  ;  as  rascal, 
from  It.  rascare;  Fr.  raspailUy  Du.  raeh- 
alje,  the  scum  of  the  people,  from  It 
raspar€y  Fr.  rdper,  Du.  raefen,  to  scrape. 
And  doubtless  the  two  words  were  con- 
founded in  our  older  writers,  and  rakehell 
written  where  only  rascal  is  meant. 

And  far  away  amid  their  rakehell  bands 
They  spied  a  lady  left  all  sucoourless. — F.  Q. 

In  record  whereof  I  scorn  and  spew  out  the 
rakehelly  rout  of  our  tagged  rhymers. — Spenser 
InR. 

The  confusion  is  increased  by  the  re- 
semblance in  sound  and  meaning  of  the 
OE.  rakely  rackyly  impetuous,  unbridled, 
passionate. 

The  jolly  woes,  the  hateless  short  debate, 
The  r0i^s^//life  that  longs  to  love's  disport. 

Surrey  in  R. 

See  Rack,  Rackle. 
To  Bally,     i.  Fr.  railUr,    See  Rail 
2.  Fr.  rallier  (Lat.  reli^are),  to  re-as- 
semble, re-unite,  gather  dispersed  things 
together. — Cot.     Rouchi  raloier,  to  put 
together  the  bits  of  a  broken  thing. 

Eftsoones  she  thus  resolved — 

Before  they  could  new  counsels  reallie, — F.  Q. 

Kam.  Du.  ram,  Bav.  ramm,  rammer, 
G.  ramm,  rammen,  rammel,  the  male 
^heep.  Commonly  derived  from  the 
•strong  smell  of  the  animal.  E.  dial,  ram, 
acrid,  fetid ;  Dan.  ram,  rank  in  smell  or 
taste,  as  old  cheese,  or  a  he-goat ;  ON. 
andramr,  one  whose  breath  smells  ilL 
But  it  is  more  probable  that  the  word  is 
a  special  application  of  a  general  term 
signifying  onginally  the  male  of  animals, 
from  OHG.  rammalon,  G.  rammeln,  to 
cover  the  female,  said  of  sheep,  hares, 
rabbits,  cats,  &c. ;  rammler,  the  male  of 
such  kind  of  animals  ;  mhg.  rammelofre, 
a  ram ;  rammelariny  dissoluta  virgo. 
See  To  Ramble. 

To  Banu  To  strike  like  a  ram  with 
bis  head,  to  thrust  in.  So  Dan.  bukke,  to 
nun,  from  buk,  a  buck  or  he-goat,  an 
animal  equally  prone  with  a  ram  to  but- 
ting with  the  nead.  At  rammepaU  ned, 
at  bukkepale,  to  drive  in  piles.  Rambuk, 
a  rammer.    Lat  aries,  a  battering-ram. 

Ramage.  Fr.  esiervier  ramage,  a 
brancher,  a  ramage  nawk. — Cot     From 
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ramage,  boughs,  branches,  of  or  belong- 
ing to  branches;  also  ramage,  haggard, 
wild,  homely,  rude. — Cot  It  ramo,  a 
branch ;  ramigno,  branchy ;  ramingo^ 
ramengo,  a  ramage  hawk. 

Kamas.  In  Pembrokeshire  a  rigma- 
role, a  string  of  nonsense.  Dan.  ramse, 
remse,  string  of  unmeaning  words,  rigma- 
role ;  ailare  paa  ramse,  to  learn  by  rote. 
At  ramse  noget  op,  to  repeat  a  thing  in  a 
monotonous  way  without  reference  to 
sense,  to  say  by  rote.  Sw.  en  long  ramsa 
aford,  une  kyrielle  de  mots. — Nordforss. 

Sc.  rammes,  to  roar,  rame,  to  cry  aloud, 
to  roar ;  rame,  a  cry,  especially  when  the 
same  sound  is  repeated.  *  He  has  ay  ane 
rame*  when  he  continues  to  cry  for  the 
same  thing,  or  to  repeat  the  same  sound. 
— ^Jam,  Fr.  ramas,  a  heap,  medley,  min- 
glemangle,  probably  belongs  to  this  head, 
signifying  originally  a  confused  noise. 
Cette  histoire  n'est  qu'un  ramas  d'impos- 
tures.  Fr.  ramage,  the  song  of  buds, 
chatter  of  children,  is  another  shoot  from 
the  same  stock.  Quel  ramage  font  ces 
enfans  la  !  Rabdcher,  to  make  a  tedious 
repetition. 

To  Bamble.  i.  The  syllables  nnw, 
rom,  rum,  are  used  in  a  numerous  class 
of  words  framed  to  represent  continued 
multifarious  noise,  clatter,  and  then  ap- 
plied to  the  sense  of  noisy,  riotous,  ex- 
cited action.  We  may  cite  E.  dial  rame, 
to  cry  aloud  ;  Lat.  rumor,  murmur,  noise, 
confused  soimd ;  It  rombare,  rombaz- 
zare,  rombeggiare,  rombolare,  to  rumble, 
clash,  clatter ;  G.  rumor,  a  noise,  bustle, 
clamour,  tumult,  commotion ;  Westerwald 
rammoren,  Austrian  romotten,  Hamburgh 
ramenten,  to  make  a  clatter,  make  a  dis- 
turbance ;  E.  dial,  rammaking,  behaving 
riotously  and  wantonly ;  ramracketing,  a 
country  rout  where  there  are  many  noisy 
amusements ;  Sw.  ramla,  to  rattle ;  Du. 
rammelen,  to  rattle,  chink,  dash.  De 
rammeling  der  wapenen,  the  dash  of 
weapons ;  met  eeld  rammelen,  to  chnk 
with  money.  Rammelen  is  then  applied 
to  tumidtuous,  noisy  action  ;  perstrepere, 
tumultuari. — Kil.  Mit  jungen  magden 
rammlen,  to  sport  with  gins ;  sick  im 
bette  rammeln,  to  rout  about  in  bed. 
*•  Tanzen  and  rammeln,*  *  Ball  spielen, 
laufen  und  rammeln.' — Sanders.  Next 
from  the  excited  action  of  animals  pairing, 
G.  rammeln  is  specially  apphed  to  the 
pairing  of  animals,  as  hares,  rabbits,  cats, 
sheep.  The  wild  conduct  of  hares  under 
this  mfluence  is  witnessed  bv  the  proverb^ 
'  as  mad  as  a  March  hare.  '  Wenn  die 
I  hasen  rammeln^  so  jagen  sie  einander 
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herunu'  *  Der  im  Marz  rammelnden  k'dt- 
zen.' — Sanders.  Du.  rammelen^  lascivire, 
catulire,  efferari  libidine,  et  domo  relictd 
vagari. — Kil.  RammeUr^  a  male  fabbit, 
and  a  libidinous  man,  a  sense  in  which  E. 
rambler  also  is  vulgarly  used.  Sc.  ram- 
fnis^  to  go  about  in  a  state  approaching  to 
frenzy  under  the  impulse  of  any  powerful 
appetite  i  to  rammis  about  like  a  cat,  to 
be  rammising  with  hunger. — ^Jam. 

The  sense  of  wandering  up  and  down 
is  derived  from  the  notion  of  noisy  move- 
ment, disturbance,  agitation.  Du.  ram-^ 
ffulen^  rommeleUy  strepere,  turbare ;  rom- 
nulen  (inquit  Becanus)  robust^  et  cele- 
riter  sursum  deorsum,  ultro  citroque  se 
movere. — KiL 

In  his  sieve — ^he  had  a  silver  teine,  - 
He  silly  toke  it  out  this  cursid  heine, — 
And  in  the  pannes  bottom  he  it  lafte, 
And  in  the  water  rombUd  to  and  fro, 
And  wonder  privily  toke  up  also 
The  copper  teine. — Canon  Yeoman's  Tale. 

The  people  cried  and  rombUd  up  and  doun. 

Monk's  Tale. 

The  same  train  of  thought  is  shown  in  N. 
ran^lay  to  rumble,  tinkle,  to  revel,  riot,  to 
ramble,  wander  about;  Dan.  ralde^  to 
rattle ;  N.  ralla^  to  tattle ;  of  beasts,  to 
rut,  to  be  on  heat,  also  to  ramble  or  gad 
about. 

2.  To  ramble^  in  the  sense  of  being  de- 
lirious, talking  in  an  incoherent  way,  is 
probably  not  from  the  figure  of  wandering 
in  speech,  but  from  the  primitive  sense  of 
rattling,  clattering  ;  Sw.  ramla^  to  clatter, 
to  tattle,  analogous  to  Sc.  clash  applied  to 
idle  talk  ;  Du.  rammelen^  to  talk  idly, 
loosely,  confusedly,  rabbelen,  kakelen — 
Halma ;  remelen,  delirare,  ineptire. — Kil. 
Comp.  rallen^  rellen^  strepere,  garrire, 
blaterare,  deliramenta  loqui. — Kil. 

Bamii^.  Lat  ramus^  a  bough  or 
branch. 

Hammel. — Subble. — ^BubbiBh.  Ram- 
mel^  rubbish,  especially  bricklayer's  rub- 
bish, stony  fragments. 

To  rammel  or  moulder  in  pieces,  as  sometimes 
mud  walls  or  great  masses  of  stones  will  do  of 
themselves. — Florio  in  Hal. 

Sw.  rammel^  rattle,  clatter;  rammel  af 
stenar  som  falla  ur  muren^  rattle  of  stones 
falling  out  of  the  wall  ;  ramla^  to  rattle, 
to  (all  with  a  crash.  Stenar  ramlade  af 
berget,  stones  rattled  down  from  the  moun- 
tain. Ramla  omkull  som  en  mur,  to 
tumble  down  as  a  wall.  E.  dial  ramesy 
ruins,  renmants.  An  old  rames  of  a 
house. 

In  the  same  way  from  the  parallel  form 
Du.  rabbelen^  to  gabble  (properly  to  rattle, 
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as  shown  in  P1.D.  rabbel^  bustle — Dan- 
neil,  rabbeltaschy  a  rattle,  a  great  talker — 
Schiitze),  is  formed  E.  rubble^  what  comes 
rumbling  down,  the  ruins  of  old  walls. 
*  Rubbellxix  brokell  of  old  decayed  houses.' 
— H  uloet.  *  Rubble,  as  mortar  and  broken 
stones  of  old  buildings.' — Baret. 

On  the  same  principle  Rubbish  (com- 
monly explained  as  what  comes  off  by 
rubbing)  is  from  Fr.  rabascher,  rabaster, 
rabalter,  to  rumble,  rattle  ;  rabaschement, 
a  rumbling  or  terrible  rattling. — Cot.  So 
from  the  form  rabaster,  Lang,  rabastos, 
silk  rubbish,  remnants  of  silk  spinning. 
Comp.  PLD.  rabakken,  to  rattle ;  een 
oold  rabaky  an  old  ruinous  house  or  fur- 
niture, a  rattle  trap.  PLD.  rabusch  (pro- 
nounced as  Fr.  r€ibouge)y  confusion. 

To  Bamp. — ^Bomp. — ^Rampage.  It 
is  shown  under  Ramble  that  the  element 
ram  or  rom  is  used  to  represent  noise  in 
a  long  series  of  words  signifying  noisy, 
riotous,  excited  action.  The  radical  sense 
is  shown  in  It.  rombare,  rombazzare,  rom- 
^^ggio^rey  to  rumble,  clash,  clatter ;  Du. 
rampnelen,  to  rattle,  clash,  clink,  then  in 
a  further  developed  sense,  perstrepere, 
tumultuari. — Kil.  G.  ramnieleny  to  rout 
about,  to  sport  in  an  excited  manner,  to 
caterwaul     The  It.  rombazzare ,  rombeg- 

fiarey  may  be  identified  with  MHG.  ram- 
uezey  spring  widely  about — Zamcke,  and 
with  E.  rampage,  to  be  riotous,  to  scour 
up  and  down,  rampadgeon,  a  furious, 
boisterous,  or  quarrelsome  fellow — HaL, 
while  Hamburgh  ramenten,  to  make  a 
clatter,  corresponds  to  Lincolnsh.  ram- 
Pantous^  overbearing  ;  and  It  rampegare, 
rampicare,  to  clamber  or  grapple,  to  E. 
rammaking,  behaving  riotously  and  wan- 
tonly.— HaL  From  the  syllable  ram  or 
ra9np^  which  lies  at  the  root  of  all  these 
forms,  springs  the  verb  to  ramp  or  romp^ 
signifying  unrestrained  bodily  action, 
throwing  about  the  limbs,  scrambling, 
jumping  about,  pawing. 

And  if  that  any  neighebour  of  mine 

Wol  not  in  chirche  to  my  wife  incline, 

Or  be  so  hardy  to  hire  to  trespace, 

Whan  she  cometh  home  she  ratnpeth  in  my  face. 

And  cryeth,  False  coward  wreke  thy  wife. 

Chaucer,  Monk's  Prologue. 
Yet  is  this  an  act  of  a  vile  and  servile  mind,  to 
honour  a  man  while  he  lived — and  now  that 
another  had  slain  him,  to  be  in  such  an  exceed- 
ing jollity  withal-  as  to  ramp  in  manner  with 
both  their  feet  upon  the  dead,  and  to  sing  songs 
of  victory,  &c.— North,  Plut  in  R. 

It.  rampare,  rambegare,  rampeggiare,  to 
ramp,  clamber,  drag,  or  grapple,  to  paw 
like  a  lion  or  a  bear;  Fr.  tannery  to 
climb,  to  creep. 
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When  Gare  speaks  of  ramping  wU- 
lows,  he  conceives  them  as  scrambling 
about,  pushing  out  their  limbs  in  an  ex- 
cessive degree,  growing  luxuriantly,  in 
the  same  way  t^t  G.  rammeln,  which 
when  used  of  children  signifies  tumbling 
and  tossing  about,  throwing  about  the 
limbs,  is  ^so  applied  to  pknts  in  the 
sense  of  shoot,  spring,  sprout. — Sanders. 

A  ramp  or  romf  is  a  young  person  of 
unrestrained  spints,  a  girl  noisy  and  bois- 
terous in  play.  G.  Mit  jiingen  magden 
rammeln,  to  toy  or  romp  with  girls. 

Bampallion.  A  coarse  vulgar  person. 
Devonsh.  rumbullion^  a  great  tumult — 
HaL  Castrais  rambal^  confused  noise, 
bustle  and  movement  of  a  house  ;  ram- 
balha^  to  disturb,  trouble  ;  ramboul,  a 
mess ;  ramboulha^  to  disorder,  turn  topsy- 
turvy. Comp.  Sc.  ralliony  clattering, 
noise,  with  rullion^  a  coarse  masculine 
woman. — ^Jam. 

Rampsurt. — Rampire.  Fr.  rempar, 
rempart^  a  rampier,  the  wall  of  a  fortress,* 
remparery  to  fortify. — Cot.  It.  riparare, 
to  ward  off  a  blow ;  riparo^  a  defence, 
remedy,  a  rampier,  fence,  covert,  place  of 
refuge. — Fl.    See  Parry. 

Bancour.  ~  Bancid.  —  Bank.  Lat. 
ranceOj  It.  rancire^  to  become  rank,  tainted, 
or  unpleasant  in  taste  or  smell.  Rancore^ 
rancuray  rancour,  rage,  spite ;  rancorare^ 
to  rancour,  fester,  rage,  rankle. — FL  Fr. 
randy  musty,  tainted,  unsavoury,  ill  smell- 
ing ;  rancceury  rancour,  hatred,  rankling 
despight — Cot  CentralFr.  rancceury  dis- 
gust ;  qafait  rancasur,  Du.  ransty  ranstigy 
G.  ransigy  rancid. 

Bandom.  —  Bandon.  The  radical 
meaning  is  impetus,  violence,  force.  Ran- 
douny  the  swift  course,  flight,  or  motion 
of  a  thing. — ^Jam. 

He  rod  to  him  with  gret  rancUmm, 

Beves  of  Hampton. 

Then  rode  he  este  with  grete  randowne, 

MS.  in  Hal. 

The  adverb  at  random  is  to  be  explained 
as  left  to  its  own  force,  without  external 
guidance. 

The  gentle  lady  loose  at  random  left 
The  greenwood  long  did  walk. — F.  Q. 

Fr.  randony  force,  violence;  de  randan y 
impetuously. — Roquef.  AUer  k  grand 
randony  to  go  very  fast ;  sang  respandu 
a  gros  randans yWwA  spilt  in  great  gushes. 
— Cot  Prov.  randay  randony  effort,  vio- 
lence. Faitz  es  lo  vers  a  randay  the  verse 
is  made  at  one  effort,  at  a  blow.  Las 
regnas  romp  a  un  randony  he  breaks 
the  reins  at  a  blow.    Cant  ac  nadat  un 
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gran  randony  when  he  had  swum  a  good 
bit — Raynouard. 

The  radical  image  is  the  noise  which 
accompanies  impetuous  action.  Fr.  ran- 
tanpioHy  rubadub,  the  beating  of  a  drum. 
Piedm.  rabadany  ramadany  Gloacestei^h. 
randany  noise,  bustle,  uproar.  It.  fwr- 
dellarSy  to  make  a  whirling  noise,  to  turn 
as  a  whirlwind,  to  hurl  or  fling  furiously ; 
randellOy  a  violent  hurling  or  whistlii^ 
noise  in  the  air ;  a  randellOy  in  flingin£ 
manner,  at  random. — PL  OE.  randaU, 
random. — Coles  in  Hal.  Randy y  bois- 
terous, noisy,  obstreperous.  G.  randdly 
noise,  uproar. — Sanders.  E.  diaL  fwf, 
violence,  force. 

Bange. — Bank.  Fr.  rangyrengyrengiy 
Prov.  rency  renguay  Cat.  rency  Lyonnese 
ranche  (GL  G^nev.),  w.  rhency  Bret  renky 
Piedm.  rany  remy  row,  line,  rank ;'  Fr. 
ranger,  to  arrange,  dispose,  set  in  order ; 
rangity  a  rank,  row ;  Prov.  rengary  arren- 
gary  arrenjary  It  rangiarCy  to  range  or 
set  in  order.  Sc.  raingy  row,  line;  to 
raingy  to  rank  up,  to  be  arranged  in  line ; 
also  to  go  successively  in  line,  to  foUow 
in  succession.  '  The  folks  are  rainging 
to  the  kirk.'  It  rangiare  is  used  as  E. 
rangey  in  the  sense  of  making  stretches 
up  and  down.  To  range  along  the  coast 
is  to  move  along  the  line  of  coast ;  to 
range  over  the  country,  to  stretch  over 
the  country  in  extensive  sweeps. 

The  Britons  rtnged  about  the  field. 

R.  &unne,  194. 

And  in  two  rtngts  £iyre  they  hem  dresse. 

Knight's  Tale. 

Diez*  explanation  from  ring,  a  circle  of 
listeners,  is  very  unsatisfactory.  In  a 
circle  there  is  no  priority,  which  is  the 
ruling  idea  in  rank.  It  is  far  more  pro- 
bable that  the  origin  is  to  be  found  m  a 
nasalised  form  of  Du.  reckeny  Sw.  rdckoy 
to  stretch,  to  reach  to.  Du.  r€ck£y  Sw. 
rdckay  rank,  line.  /  en  rdckay  at  a  stretch, 
in  a  continued  line.  The  range  of  a  gun 
is  as  far  as  the  gun  will  reach.  A  range 
of  mountains  is  a  stretch  or  line  of  moun- 
tains, and  a  reach  of  a  river  is  an  analo- 
gous expression,  so  far  as  it  extends  in 
one  direction* 

Ban^.  2.  MHG.  viur-ram^  a  fire- 
grate, kitchen  range ;  G.  rikmeny  a 
frame. 

Banger  of  a  Forest.  So  called  be>- 
cause  it  is  his  duty  to  range  up  and  down 
in  the  forest  [ad  perambulandum  quotidie 
per  terras  deafforestatas — Manwood]  to 
see  to  the  game,  and  the  duty  of  the 
keepers  in  their  several  walks.-- Minsheu. 
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The  guardians  of  the  forest  are  termed 
regardaiores,  inspectors,  in  the  Charta  de 
ForestA,  9  H.  III.,  rendered  rangers  in 
the  old  translation  of  the  Statutes,  while 
facere  regardum  is  rendered,  to  fnake 
rangCy  or  make  his  range.    Now  to  make 
range  is  not  an  English  expression,  and 
certainly  is  not  a  translation  oi facere  re- 
gardum^  to  make  inspection.    It  is  ob- 
viously framed  to  correspond  with  the 
name  of  the  Ranger  (by  which  the  officer 
was  known  in  the  time  of  the  translation)  in 
the  same  way  that  the  phrase  facere  re^ 
gardum  corresponds  to  regardator  in  the 
original,  and  therefore  cannot  be  used  in 
support  of   Minsheu's  derivation.    The 
probability  is,  as  it  seems  to  me,  that  the 
name  of  ranger  was  taken  from  rama- 
geur^  the  name  by  which  the  guardian  of 
the  forest  was  known  in  France.    The 
right  of  cutting  branches  in  the  forest  for 
fodder  or  other  purposes,  and  the  duty 
payable  to  the  lord  for  the  exercise  of 
the  right,  were  called  ramage,  MidLat. 
ramagium,  from  ramus,  branch.    '£go 
Audiemus  dedi  B.  ramagtum  per  omnes 
buscos  meos  in  curte  de  M.  ad   hoc 
ut  homines  de  C  accipiant  ad  omnes 
necessitates  suas.' — Chart.  a.d.  1104  in 
Due    Hence  OFr.  ramageur,  an  officer 
whose  duty  it  was  to  look  after  the  woods 
and  to  receive  the  payments  on  account 
of  ramage,     *  Pasturages  communs  sanz 
en  riens    payer  au  ramageur,* — Chart. 
A.D.  1378  in  Carp.     The  corruption  from 
ramageur  to  ranger  will  cause  httle  diffi- 
culty if  we  compare  the  Fr.  raim,  rain, 
rains,  rainche,  a  branch  or  stick,  derived 
from  ramus.   Cut  brushwood  is  still  called 
rangewood,  or  ringewood,  in  Northamp- 
tonshire.— Mrs  Baker. 

It  would  be  perfectly  natural  that  the 
superintendence  of  the  game  should  be 
given  to  the  same  officer  whose  business 
was  to  look  after  the  woods,  and  it  might 
easily  happen  that  the  former  duty  might 
supersede  the  latter,  as  in  England,  where, 
according  to  Manwood,  the  ranger  had 
no  care  of  vert,  but  only  of  venison.  It 
is  not  true  however  that  such  was  the 
case  with  the  regardatores  of  the  Forest 
Charter. 

Bank.  The  adj.  rank  is  used  in  very 
different  senses,  which  however  may  per- 
haps all  be  developed  from  the  funda- 
mental notion  of  violence  or  impetuosity 
of  action. 

The  seely  man  seeing  him  ride  so  rani. 
And  aim  at  hhn,  fell  flat  to  ground  for  fear. 

F.  Q. 

Ah  for  pity !  will  rank  winter's  rage 


These  bitter  blasts  never  gin  to  assuage  ? 

Shepherd's  Cal. 

Of  many  iron  hammers  beating  raaJk, — F.  Q. 
From  the  last  quotation  we  readily  pass 
to  the  sense  of  frequent,  closely  set, '  As 
rank  as  motes  i'  t'  sun.'—  Craven  GL  And 
generally  the  image  of  vigorous  action 
supplies  the  senses  of  strong  in  body, 
luxuriant  in  growth,  fully  developed,  ex- 
cessive in  any  quahty,  strong  in  taste  or 
smell,  harsh  in  voice,  &c. 

'  In  the  mene  tyme  certane  wycht  and 
rank  men  [viribus  validiores]  take  hym 
be  the  myddilL'— Bellenden,  Boeth.  in 
Jam.  '  Seven  ears  came  up  on  one  stalk, 
rank  and  good.'— Gen.  *  A  rank  modus.' 
*Rank  idolatry.'  'The  rank  vocit  swanys.'. 
— D.V. 

Precisely  analogous  senses  are  ex- 
pressed by  forms  springing  from  the 
parallel  root  ramd,  ram,  representing 
noisy,  excited,  violent  action,  as  shown 
under  Ramble,  Ramp.  on.  rammr,  ramr, 
robust,  strong ;  r.  rymr,  a  loud  noise ; 
romm  hildr,  a  sharp  fight ;  r.  ast,  vehe- 
ment love ;  ramr  reykr,  a  sharp  smoke  ; 
andramr,  of  rank  breath.  In  K.  of  E. 
ram,  fetid.  'He  is  as  ram  as  a  fox.' 
Strong-tasted  butter  is  said  to  be  ram- 
mish.— Craven  Gl.  N.  ram,  strong  in 
taste  as  old  cheese,  bold  in  speech,  tho- 
rough in  respect  of  a  bad  quality.  Ein 
ram  kjuv,  Sw.  ram  tjuf,  a  rank  thief. 
Sw.  ram  lukt,  rank  smell ;  ram  bonde,  as 
Fr.  un  franc  paysan,  a  mere  boor.  Dan. 
vor  ramme  alvor,  in  eood  earnest ;  at 
tale  ram  Jydsk,  as  we  should  say,  to  talk 
rank  Cockney. 

When  frank  Mess  John  came  first  into  the  camp. 
With  his  fierce  flaming  sword  none  ^-as  so  ramp. 

Jam. 

The  term  is  then  applied  to  the  lux- 
uriant growth  of  plants. 

By  overshadowed  ponds  in  woody  nooks. 
With  ramfing  sallows  lined  and  crowding  sedga 

Clare. 

E.  dial  rammily,  tall,  rank.— Hal.  G. 
rammeln  (of  plants),  to  spring,  shoot, 
sprout — Sanders.  Cimbr.  rammele,  twig. 
It.  rampollo,  a  bud,  sprig,  branch. 

With  nk  or  ng  instead  of  mp  or  m  in 
the  radical  syllable,  as  in  E.  shrink,  com- 
pared with  G.  schrUmpfen,  we  have  Da. 
rangle,  to  rattle,  jingle ;  N.  rangla,  to 
rumble,  tinkle,  to  revel,  riot,  to  wander 
about ;  G.  ranken,  rankem,  rdnkeln  (San- 
ders), rangen  (Brem.  Wtb.),  to  sport 
noisily,  run  wildly  about,  tumble  about, 
romp  ;  ranken  (of  the  sow),  to  be  on  heat. 
Ranken  is  also  said  of  plants  which  cling 
to  or  climb  up  other  bodies  by  means  of 
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their  filaments.  Die  gurken  ranken  auf 
der  erde  fort,  the  cucumbers  scramble, 
ramp,  creep,  or  grow  along  the  ground. 
Ranke^  ranken^  a  branch,  tendril,  twining 
sprigs  of  vines  or  hops. — Kuttn. 

To  Bansack.  on.  rannsaka,  Sw.  ran- 
saka^  to  search  thoroughly,  to  search  for 
stolen  goods.  Gael,  rannsaich^  Manx 
ronnsecy  search,  rummage.  Ihre  explains 
the  first  syllable  from  Goth,  razns^  on. 
rann^  a  house,  comparing  the  word  with 
Lombard  salisuchen  (sa/f  a  dwelling),  G. 
haussuchen^  Fris.  hamsekene^  a  searching 
or  an  attack  of  a  house.  It  may  possibly 
be  from  the  figure  of  a  hog  rooting  with 
his  snout  on.  rani^  snout  of  a  hog; 
rannadry  snouted. 

Ransom.  Fr.  ranfon,  OFr.  raan^on, 
raen^OHy  raention — Roauef.,  from  Lat.  re- 
emptioy  a  purchase  back  Redemption  is 
the  same  word  with  insertion  of  the  eu- 
phonic d. 

To  Bant.— Baatipole.  To  rant,  to 
rage,  rave,  or  swagger— B. ;  to  drink  or 
rioL — HaL 

Let's  drink  and  rant  and  meny  make. 

Craven  Gl. 

Ranty^  wild,  frisky,  riotous.  Randy^ 
boisterous,  obstreperous,  disorderly  — 
Brockett,  also  lecherous,  on  heat. — Hal. 
Luxuriari,  gogel  sein,  rant  haben. — 
Schmeller.  G.  ranzen,  ranten,  to  make  a 
noise,  move  noisily  about ;  den  ganzen 
tag  im  hofe  herum  ranzen;  im  bette 
herum  ranzen,  to  rout  about.  Ranzen 
in  sportman's  language  is  used  of  dogs 
and  wild  animals  on  heat  Bav.  ranten, 
to  play  tricks  ;  sick  ranten,  to  swagger  ; 
ju-ranten,  to  jodel,  to  cry  ju  !  Swab. 
rande,  jiinger  rande,  a  young  sportive 
person ;  randlen,  to  sport,  muthwillen 
treiben  ;  rantscJun,  to  ramble  idly  about ; 
Du.  ranzen,  to  caterwaul,  be  on  heat ; 
randen,  randten,  delirare,  ineptire,  insa- 
nire. — KiL  In  Franconia  and  Silesia 
rant  is  noise,  uproar,  according  to  Frisch. 
See  Ramble,  Rank,  Romp. 

Bap.— Bape.—Bapid.  The  syllable 
rap  is  used  in  the  first  instance  to  repre- 
sent the  sound  of  a  blow  or  hard  knock, 
and  then  to  signify  whatever  is  done  with 
the  violence  or  quickness  of  a  blow. 
Rouchi  rapasse,  a  volley  of  blows  ;  Mod. 
Gr.  paviZot,  to  smite.  Sw.  ra/p,  blow, 
stroke,  and  as  an  adj.  prompt,  active, 
operating  like  a  blow.  Dan.  rap,  quick, 
swift,  brisk  ;  rappe  dig,  make  haste. 

And  Ich  comaunde  quath  the  kynge  to  Con- 
science thenne, 
Rappe  thee  to  lyde,  and  Reson  that  thou  fette. 

P.  P.  in  R. 


RARE 

OE.  rape,  haste. 

So  oft  a  day  I  mote  thy  werke  zcnew 
It  to  correct  and  eke  to  rubbe  and  scrape. 
And  all  is  thorow  thy  negligence  and  rapt. 

Chaucer  to  his  scrivener. 

To  rap  out  oaths  is  to  utter  them  with 
violence  and  haste  like  a  volley  of  blows. 
Lat.  rapere,  to  seize  with  violence  ;  rapi» 
dus,  occupying  a  short  space  of  time  like 
a  blow,  quic£  Rapt  with  joy,  rapt  in 
admiration,  signify  carried  away  with  the 
emotion.  Bav.  rappen,  to  snatch.  I 
rappe,  I  ravysshe. — Palsgr.  In  rap  and 
ran,  to  get  by  hook  or  crook,  to  seize 
whatever  one  can  lay  hands  on,  the  word 
is  joined  with  the  synonymous  ON.  rdn^ 
rapine.  /  rap  or  rende,  je  rapine. — 
Palsgr.  To  rap  and  renne* — Chaucer. 
To  get  all  one  can  rap  and  run, — Coles 
in  HaL  ON.  rdn  ok  hrifs  (hri/s,  robbep') 
is  used  in  the  same  way.  Leida  vildn- 
gum  rdn  ok  hrifsan,  to  thoroughly  plun- 
der the  vikings.  Kilian  has  raep,  coUec- 
tio,  raptura.  Manx  raip,  to  rend  or  tear. 
See  Rend. 

Bapaoiona.  —  Bapine.  —  Baptors. 
Lat  rapio,  raptum,  to  seize,  take  by  vio- 
lence. 

Bape.  I.  Fr.  rApe,  marc  de  raisin, 
the  stalks  and  husks  of  grapes  in  the 
wine-press. — Jaubert.  Properly  the  scrap- 
ings, refuse.  Lang,  raspal,  a  besom ;  ras- 
palia,  to  sweep ;  Du.  rappen,  coUigere, 
levare,  auferre — KiL,  rcupalie,  refuse,  rub- 
bish. 

2.  A  division  of  the  County  of  Sussex. 
ON.  hreppr,  N.  repp,  a  district 

3.  Fr.  rapt,  a  ravishing  or  taking  by 
violence  ;  Lat.  rapio,  raptum, 

Bapier.  Fr.  rapiire,  a  long  sword  for 
thrusting,  a  word  commonly  used  in  a 
depreciatory  sense.  From  Sp.  raspadera, 
a  raker  (Neum.),  demiespadon  pour  rac* 
ler  (Taboada),  as  if  we  called  it  a  poker. 
Rapiire^  Spanische  sworde. — Palsgr.  90& 

Bapparee.  A  wild  Irish  plunderer,  so 
named  from  the  rapary  or  half-pike  with 
which  he  was  armed. — Burnet 

Was  it  not  the  priests  that  were  the  original  of 
the  Rapparees?  Did  they  not  oijoin  every  one 
upon  pain  of  excommunication  to  bring  a  rapary 
or  half-pike  in  his  hand  to  mass? — Essanr  for  the 
Conversion  of  the  Irish,  Dub.  1698,  in  N.  &  Q. 

Ir.  ropaire,  a  rapier,  doubtless  from  the  E. 

Bare,  i.— Bare^. — Barity.  Lat 
rarus,  thin,  scarce. 

Bare.  2.  Raw,  underdone. — HaL  In 
the  U.S.,  according  to  Lowell,  rare  or 
raredone  is  the  ordinary  term  used  in  that 
sense.  It  is  well  explained  by  that  author 
(Biglow  Papers,  II.  Series,  xxxL)  as  a 
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contraction  from  rather^  signifying  too 
quickly  done,  too  soon  taken  from  the 
fire.  The  same  form  is  seen  in  rare  ripe^ 
early  ripe.  Devon  rare^  early. — Hal. 
The  elision  of  th  between  vowels  is  very 
common,  as  in  wh^r  for  whethery  smore 
from  smother y  or  (g*.  odei)  from  other ^  &c. 
Ifcff  c«1.  The  meaning  of  rascal  is  the 
scrapings  and  refuse  of  anything.  Ras- 
caiy  or  refuse,  whereof  it  be,  caducum. — 
Pr.  Pm.  Rascally  refuse  beasts. — Palsgr. 
N.  raska^  to  scrapie  ;  rasky  offal,  remnants 
of  fish  or  the  like.  Sp.  rascar^  raspar^  It. 
rascarSy  to  scrape. 

In  like  manner  from  Bret  raka,  Fr. 
raci^ry  r^er^  Du.  raepen^  to  scrape,  are 
derived  Fr.  racailley  the  rascality,  or  base 
and  rascal  sort,  the  scum,  dregs,  offals, 
outcasts  [scrapings]  of  any  company — 
Cot.y  Du.  racaliey  raepalie,  the  dregs  of 
the  people. — Bigl.  KiL  Yorkshire  rag- 
galyy  villanous. — HaL  Da.  rage  to  rake, 
scrape  ;  rageriy  trumpery,  trash. 

The  imitative  character  of  the  words 
signifying  scraping  is  shown  by  their  ap- 
plication to  the  act  of  hawking  or  clearing 
the  throat,  in  which  a  similar  sound  is 
produced.  It  raschiare,  rastiare,  ras- 
carey  rassare,  to  scrape,  also  to  keck  hard 
for  to  cough  or  fetch  up  phlegm  from  the 
lun^s.^Fr.  ON.  raskiay  screare  cum 
sonitu.  Sp.  raspoTy  to  scrape,  may  be 
compared  with  G.  rduspemy  to  hawk ;  It 
rec€rey  to  retch,  vrith  G.  rechetty  to  rake ; 
ON.  hrcekiay  to  hawk,  with  £.  rake;  Dan. 
harkcy  to  hawk,  Mrith  Du.  harckerty  to 
rake;  Ptg.  escarrary  to  hawk,  with  G. 
scharrefty  to  scrape. 

Base.  rase.  Lat  radoy  rasumy  to 
scrape. 

BmIi.  G.  raschy  quick,  impetuous, 
spirited.  Rasches  Pferdy  a  spirited  horse ; 
rascher  windy  fresh  wind  ;  rasches  feuery 
brisk  fire.  Bav.  roschy  resch.  Swab,  raischy 
fresh,  lively,  quick  ;  ON.  rbskry  acer,  stre- 
nuus,  validus.  A  rasch  carUy  a  man 
vigorous  beyond  his  years. — ^Jam.  PLD. 
rasky  risky  quick,  brisk ;  Sw.  en  ung  ras- 
kerkerly  a  brisk  young  fellow ;  Pol.  rzeskiy 
brisk,  smart,  lively. 

The  word  is  foraied  on  the  same  prin- 
ciple as  the  adj.  rank  above  explamed, 
from  a  representation  of  the  sound  ac- 
companying any  violent  action,  for  which 
purpose  the  Germans  in  common  life 
make  use,  according  to  Adelung,  of  the 
exclamations  rr!  hurr !  ritsch  /  ratsch  / 
Hence  many  verbal  forms  approaching 
each  other  more  or  less  closely.  G.  rau- 
scheny  to  rustle,  roar,  to  rush,  or  move 
swiftly  with  noise  and  busde.    ON.  raskay 
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ruskay  strepere,  turbare,  violare.  Fridr 
raskadiZy  the  peace  was  broken  ;  taumar 
raskiZy  the  reins  are  broken.  Sp.  rasgary 
to  tear ;  rasgOy  a  dash  of  the  pen,  a  stroke. 
AS.  rasciany  stridere,  vibrare ;  Sc.  rc^chy 
dash,  collision. 

Enee — and  Tumus  samvn  in  fere 
Hurllis  togiddir  with  thare  scheildis  strange 
That  for  grete  raschis  al  the  heuinnis  rang. 

D.  V. 

To  rashy  to  do  anything  with  hurry  or 
violence,  to  tear  or  throw  down,  to  snatch, 
to  rush. 

There  Marinell  great  deeds  of  arms  did  shew — 
Hashing  off  helms  and  riving  plates  asunder. 

F.Q. 

I  missed  my  puri>ose  in  his  arm,  rasht  his 
doublet  sleeve,  ran  him  close  by  the  left  cheek. — 
B.  Jonson  in  R. 

To  rash  through  a  darg,  to  hurry  through 
a  da/s  work. — ^Jam.  I  rasshe  a  thing 
from  one,  1  take  it  from  hym  hastily,  Je 
arache. — Palsgr.    See  Race. 

A  rash  is  an  erupdon  or  breaking  out 
of  the  skin,  L  e.  the  breaking  out  of  an 
humour,  according  to  the  old  doctrine. 

Basher.  A  rasher  of  bacon  is  a  slice 
of  broiled  bacon. 

The  syllable  rash  represents  the  sound 
of  broiling  or  frizzling.  Bav.  rdschpfanny 
2L  frying-pan ;  gerdschy  a  fritter  \  rescheuy 
to  fry. — Schm.  £.  disiL  rcuhy  to  burn  in 
cooking. 

The  term  rash  is  provinciaUy  applied 
to  things  that  rustle  in  moving,  as  com 
in  the  straw  which  is  so  drv  that  it  easily 
falls  out  in  handling. — HaL  Bav.  roschy 
reschy  crackling,  crisp,  like  fresh  pastry, 
dry  hay,  straw,  frozen  snow. 

To  Ba«p.  The  harsh  sound  of  scraping 
is  represented  by  various  similar  syllables, 
raspy  rasky  rastj  Sp.  raspary  rascar,  to 
rake,  scrape ;  It  rascarey  raschiarey  ras- 
tiarey  to  scrape,  to  hawk  or  spit  up  phlegm 
with  a  harsh  noise.  The  same  two  mean- 
ings are  united  in  E.  rasp  and  G.  rduspenty 
to  hawk.  Bav.  raspeuy  to  scrape  upon  a 
fiddle,  to  scrape  together;  raspelny  to 
ratde,  to  scrape  together. — Schm. 

From  the  root  rasty  Lat  rastrunty  a 
harrow,  rastellum;  Bret.  rasteL  Fr.  rd- 
teauy  a  rake  ;  rateliery  a  hay-rack. 

Raspberry.  Formerly  raspise  or  rasp- 
ise-berry.  It.  raspOy  a  buncn  or  cluster 
of  any  berries>  namely,  of  grapes,  also  the 
berry  that  we  call  rasfise, — Fl.  Doubt- 
less from  raspy  signifying  in  the  first  in- 
stance scrape,  then  pluck  or  gather.  It 
raspolarey  to  glean  grapes  after  the  vint- 
age.   Bav.  oSreispeHy  to  pluck  off,  espe* 
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cially  the  burnt  pieces  of  a  torch,  to  make 
it  bum  brighter. 

Bat.  G.  ratxef  It  rattOf  Fr.  rat,  Gael. 
radon, 

Batohet-wlieeL  A  cog-wheel  having 
teeth  like  those  of  a  saw,  against  which  a 
spring  works,  allowing  the  wheel  to  move 
in  one  direction  and  not  in  the  other.  It 
appears  to  be  named  from  the  resem- 
blance to  a  watchman's  rattle,  where  the 
noise  is  made  by  a  cogged  wheel  con- 
tinually raising  and  letting  fall  again  a 
wooden  spring.  Lim.  roqueio^  a  wooden 
rattle  (moulinet  de  bois)  used  instead  of 
bells  on  Holy  Thursday  and  Good  Fri- 
day. Doubtless  so  named  from  the 
racket  which  it  makes.  It.  roccketto^  the 
cog-wheel  of  a  mill ;  the  wheel  about 
which  the  string  of  a  clock  or  of  a  jack 
goes. — Fl. 

Bate. — ^To  Batiiy.  Lat.  reor^  ratus 
sufftj  to  think,  to  deem ;  rafus,  reckoned, 
allowed,  settled,  established ;  rata  pars, 
a  proportionate  part ;  firo  raid,  in  propor- 
tion. Hence  £.  rate,  a  calculated  propor- 
tion, an  assessment  in  certain  proportion. 
Lat.  ratifico,  to  make  firm,  to  ratify. 

To  Biate.  To  assess,  to  appoint  one 
his  due  portion  of  something  to  be  done 
or  paid.  Hence  to  impute  or  lay  some- 
thing to  one's  charge,  to  reprove  or  chide. 

And  God  was  in  Crist  reoouncdlinge  to  him 
the  world,  not  rettynge  [reputans]  to  hem  her 
giltis.— Wiclif  in  R. 

By  the  same  figure  we  speak  of  taxing 
a  man  with  an  offence,  or  taking  him  to 
task  on  account  of  it.  Tax  ^.natask  are 
synonymous  with  rate,  *  I  sette  one  to 
his  taske,  what  he  shall  do  or  what  he 
shall  pay;  Je  Awr.'— Palsgr.  In  like 
manner  from  It.  tansa,  a  taxing ;  tansare, 
rateably  to  sess  a  man  for  any  payment ; 
also  to  tax  a  man  with  some  imputation, 
to  chide,  rebuke,  or  check  with  words. — 
FL 

Bathe.— Bather.  Rathe,  soon,  early ; 
rather,  sooner.  I  had  rather  die,  I  would 
sooner  die.  When  used  to  signify  a  slight 
degree  of  a  quality  it  must  be  underst^xi 
as  asserting  that  the  subject  approaches 
nearer  the  quality  in  question  than  the 
opposite.  Rather  deaf^  sooner  deaf  than 
not,  further  advanced  m  the  direction  of 
deafness  than  the  opposite. 

OK.  hradr,  quick ;  hrada,  to  hasten  ; 
N.  rad,  quick,  hasty,  ready,  straight ; 
radt  (adv!),  quick,  readily,  straight  for- 
wards. Du.  rady  Picard  rode,  nimble, 
quick. 

Batio.— BationaL  From  Lat  rear, 
ratus  sum,  to  think,  is  ratioy  account, 
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reckoning,  respect,  consideration,  pro- 
portion, reason  ;  ratioci?iari,  to  reason. 

Battle.  G.  rasseln,  PLD.  rastem,  Do. 
rateleut  to  make  a  collection  of  sounds 
such  as  might  individually  be  represeoted 
by  the  syUable  ras  or  ratj  Pl.D.  rat- 
tern,  to  speak  quick  and  indistinct,  to 
rattle  on. — Danneil.  Gr.  Kporoc,  the  sooiul 
of  striking;  cporcM,  to  knock,  clap,  clat- 
ter, rattle,  chatter,  prate;  cporaXoy,  a 
rattle. 

Rattle-traps  are  old  worn-out  rattling 
things,  hence  a  slighting  name  for  move- 
able goods.  So  nrom  Nonn.  patoclasy 
crash,  clatter  fDecorde),  Lim.  potodai 
(properly  rattle),  trumpery,  goods.  N'o 
empourta  tou  somh  potocleui,  he  has  taken 
away  all  his  rattle-traps.  PLD.  rabak- 
ken,  to  rattle ;  een  oold  rabak,  an  old 
worn-out  piece  of  goods. 

Bavage.  —  Bavenous.  —  Bavine.  — 
Bavish.  Lat  rapere  gives  rise  to  Pror. 
rapar,  arapar,  arabar,  Fr.  ravir,  to 
snatch,  to  seize ;  ravage,  spoil,  havoc ; 
ravine,  Prov.  rabina,  violence,  impetu- 
osity; ravineux,  impetuous,  violent  ^£t 
li  jaians  par  tel  ravine  le  fiert,'  the  giant 
strikes  hun  with  such  violence. —Rom.  de 
la  Violette.  In  E.  ravenous  the  sense  is 
confined  to  greediness  or  eagerness  in 
eating. 

Puis  menjue  de  grant  ravime 
Des  plus  belles  qu'il  eslut : 

cats  with  great  violence. — Fab.  ct  Contes, 

i.  97. 

In  a  different  application,  ravine  deau 
is  a  great  flood,  a  ravine  or  inundation  of 
water  which  overwhelmeth  all  things  that 
come  in  its  way. — Cot  Thence  in  a  se- 
condary sense,  E.  ravine  is  the  water- 
course of  such  a  flood,  a  narrow  steep 
hollow  cut  by  floods  out  of  the  side  of  a 
hill. 

To  Bave.  The  syllable  rai  \s  used  as 
well  as  ram  (as  explained  under  rambU\ 
in  the  construction  of  words  representing 
a  confused  noise.  Piedm.  rahadan,  ra- 
madan,  crash,  uproar,  bustle,  disturb- 
ance. Fr.  rabalter,  rabaster,  rabascker, 
to  rumble,  rattle,  or  make  a  terrible  noise, 
as  they  say  spirits  do  in  some  houses- 
Cot 

O  esprit  done,  bon  feroit,  ce  me  semble, 
Aveoques  toy  rahbaUr  toute  nuict. — Maro(. 

Prov.  rabasta,  chiding,  quarrel,  dispute. 
Champ,  rabache,  tapage ;  rabacher^  ra- 
doter,  to  dote,  to  rave,  and  with  the  i 
passing  into  a  v,  ravacker,  ravasser,  ra- 
vauder,  radoter ;  ravater,  gronder,  mal- 
traiter ;  raver,  vagabonder. — Tarbes.  it. 
ravacher,  ravasser^  to  rave,  talk  idly,— 
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en  dormant,  to  sleep  unquietly ;  ravau- 
deuTy  one  that  either  confounds  or  under- 
stands not  what  he  says,  or  one  that 
neither  says  nor  does  aught  rightly,  a 
bungler,  botcher ;  revayde^  a  coil  or  stir ; 
resver^  to  rave,  dote,  speak   idly. — Cot 
Resver  de  nuit^  courir  les  rues  pendant  la 
nuit ;  raver  par  la  ville,  courir  par  la 
ville. — Roquefort.    Hence  Du.  rabaidy  a, 
vagabond,  properly  a  noisy  reveller,  and 
with  the  excluuige  of  6  fort/,  ravoi,  revot^ 
caterva  sive  turba  nebulonum  ;  ravottefiy 
tumultuari,  et  luxuriari,  popinari,  to  riot, 
revel — KiL,  to  romp,  play  in  a  wild  man- 
ner.— BomhofT.     The  same  radical  syl- 
lable gives  also  Du.  rabbeUtty  to  rattle, 
gabble ;  P1.D.  rdbeln,  to  rave,  to  be  de- 
lirious.— Danneil.    It.  rabulare^  to  rab- 
ble, to  huddle,  to  prattle,  or  scold.— FL 
Wal.  ravUy  to   dream   unquietly;   Du. 
raveleHyrai/eeleny  sestuare,  circumcursare, 
et  delirare,  desipere,  insanire,  furere. — 
KtL    Reveleuy  to  rave,  to  dote. — Halma. 
Champ,  revely  bruit,  gait^,  emeute.    To 
the  same  root  belong  Lat.  rabies^  It  rob- 
bidy  rage,  madness ;    Gael  rabhdy  idle 
talk,  coarse  tiresome  language ;  Fr.  ra- 
bacheTy  to  keep  repeating  in  a  tiresome 
way. 
See  Revel,  Riot,  Ribald,  Rove. 
To  Kavel.    Of  thread,  to  become  con- 
fused and  entangled.    It.  ravagliare,  Fr. 
raveleTy  Du.  ravelen^  ra/elettj  uitrafeien, 
to  ravd  out ;  rafeling,  unravelled  linen, 
lint    I  fasyll  out  as  sylke^  or  velvet,  Je 
rauiU, — Palsgr.    The  prixnary  image  is 
confused  and  rapid  speech,  from  whence 
the  expression  is  applied  to  a  confused 
and  entangled  texture.    Du.  rabbeUtty  to 
rattle,  gabble,  precipitare  sive  confundere 
verba. — KiL    Rabbelschrifty  scrawl,  con- 
fused writing.    PLD.  rcil/ly  bustle,  dis- 
order, confusion  of  head.    Du.  ravel^Hy 
reveletiy  to  wander  in  mind,  talk  con- 
fusedly, rave,  dote. 

The  same  passage  from  the  figure  of 
confused  speech  is  seen  in  Gael  mabairy 
a  stanunerer ;  mabachy  stanunering,  en- 
tangled, confiised,  ravelled ;  and  in  Du. 
hattereHy  hutteretiy  to  stammer,  falter; 
Sc.  hattery  to  speak  thick  and  confusedly; 
PID.  verhadderen^  to  entangle,  ravel 

Bavelin.  Fr.  raveliny  It  ravellinOy 
rivellinoy  a  ravelin,  a  wicket  or  postern 
gate  ;  used  also  for  the  utmost  bounds  of 
the  walls  of  a  castle ;  also  a  sconce  with- 
out the  walls.— R 

Bavea.  on.  hrafn.  From  Du.  raven, 
to  croak.  PLD.  nagt-ravey  the  night-jar 
or  goat-sucker,  from  the  croaking  noise 
it  makes  at  night.     Fin.  rddwyn^  the 
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croaking  of  crows  or  rooks.    Lat.  ravusy 
hoarse. 

Savine.— Saviah.    See  Ravage. 

Baw.  AS.  hreaWy  hreohy  Du.  rouwy 
roudy  rudis,  austerus,  asper,  insuavis 
gustu,  visu,  tactu.  RouWy  rauwy  rudis, 
imperfectus,  non  laboratus,  inunaturus, 
crudus.  RouweHy  roudefty  pectine  pan- 
nos  rudes  confricare.  ON.  hrdry  raw,  not 
dried,  cooked,  salted.  Sw.  rdwedy  green 
wood ;  rudt  weder,  AS.  hreoh  weder 
(Matt.  xvi.  3),  wet  weather.  Sw.  rdy  rude, 
unworked,  unpolished ;  G.  rauhy  rough, 
raw ;  It  ruvidoy  rough,  rugged,  rudfe ; 
Lat.  rudisy  rough,  unwrought,  undressed, 
raw  ;  cruduSy  raw,  rough,  unpolished,  un- 
ripe. Bret,  crizy  w.  craiy  criy  unprepared, 
raw ;  Fin.  raaca,  ra^oHy  unripe,  uncooked, 
untilied,  rude  ;  G.  rohy  raw,  undressed,  un- 
cooked, unpolished,  rough. 

Kay.  Lat  radius^  a  straight  rod, 
spoke  of  a  wheel,  and  thence  a  ray  or 
beam  of  light,  which  issues  from  the  sun 
like  the  spokes  from  the  nave  of  a  wheel. 
Fr.  ray  (m.),  a  ray  or  beam  of  the  sun, 
spoke  of  a  wheel ;  raie  (f.;,  a  ray,  line, 
streak,  row,  spoke  of  awheeL  Prov.  raiy 
raigy  ratty  rachy  rah,  ray,  line,  current ; 
regay  streak,  furrow ;  raiay  raiy.  It  radio, 
raggiOy  razzOy  a  ray;  Sp.  rayoy  a  ray, 
beam  of  light,  straight'  line,  radius  of 
circle,  spoke  of  a  wheel ;  rayay  stroke, 
dash  of  a  pen,  streak,  line ;  rt^adOy 
streaky.  Rayary  to  streak,  to  rifle,  to 
draw  lines,  to  expunge  or  strike  out ;  raza, 
ray,  beam  of  light  Piedm.  ri^a,  a  line, 
stroke,  strip  of  wood ;  rigdy  stnped.  We 
see  a  masc.  and  fem.  form  running 
through  the  Romance  languages,  of  which 
the  m.  is  doubtless  from  Lat  radius,  but 
the  f.  has  probably  come  from  a  Gothic 
influence.  G.  reihey  PLD.  riegty  s.  raw^ 
line,  order,  rank. 

To  Baze.  To  lay  even  with  the  ground. 
— B.  Fr.  raSy  shaven,  cut  close  by  the 
ground,  cut  close  away.  Couper  tout  raSy 
to  cut  clean  off,  sweep  clean  away. — Cot. 
Lat  raderey  rasum.  to  shave.  Fr.  rez, 
level,  ground,  floor,  Dottom ;  res  de  chaus* 
siey  level  with  the  pavement,  ground  floor. 
Mettre  res  pied  res  terrey  to  raze,  makb 
even  with  the  ground. — Cot. 

To  rasey  in  Uie  sense  of  scratching  out 
a  word  in  writing,  is  singularly  con- 
founded with  racey  to  obliterate  by  a 
stroke  of  the  pen.  /  race,  I  stryke  out  a 
word  or  a  lyne  with  a  pen,  Je  arraye.  / 
race  a  writynge,  I  take  out  a  word  with 
a  pomyes  or  penknife.  Je  efface  des 
mots.  I  rasey  je  defface ;  I  rase  or  stryke 
out  with  the  pen,  j'arraye. — Palsgr.    In 
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the  same  way  erase^  to  scrape  out,  is  con- 
founded with  arace^  to  strike  out.  /  araciy 
I  scrape  out  a  word  or  a  blot,  je  efface. 
— Palsgr. 

Prol^bly  this  is  one  of  the  numerous 
cases  in  which  ultimate  unity  of  origin 
shows  itself  in  close  resemblance  between 
remote  descendants,  and  Lat.  radere^ 
rasufHy  to  scratch  or  scrape,  belongs  to 
the  same  class  with  G.  reissen,  to  tear ; 
OE.  rash^  to  dash,  to  tear ;  Fr.  arracher, 
E.  artue^  race* 

Re-.    Bed-.    Lat.  re^  again,  back. 

To  Beach,  g.  reichen^  to  extend  to  ; 
reckeny  to  draw  out,  to  stretch;  Du. reiken^ 
to  reach  ;  P1.D.  raken,  reken,  to  reach,  to 
touch ;  It.  recare,  to  reach  unto,  bring 
unto.  Gr.  hfAyuv,  Lat.  porrigere,  to  reach 
forward  ;  dirigerty  to  direct,  &c. 

A  reach  of  a  river  is  so  far  as  it 
stretches  in  one  direction. 

*  To  Bead.  as.  rcedan^  to  advise, 
counsel,  direct,  appoint,  govern,  to  in- 
terpret, to  read.  Swa  swa  Josue  him 
rctdde^  as  Joshua  directed  him.  Swefn 
radan^  as  Sc.  to  red^  to  interpret  a  dream. 
'  The  gude  king  gaif  the  gest  to  God  for 
to  rede:*  gave  up  his  spirit  to  God  to 
dispose  of. — Jam.  ON.  radd^  to  direct  or 
dispose  of,  to  take  counsel,  to  interpret, 
to  read.  Ef  ek  md  rada;  if  I  may  de- 
cide. At  rada  draum,  runar,  stafi,  rit, 
skrd,  to  explain  a  dream,  to  read  runes, 
letters,  writing.  Upprada  bref,  to  read 
aloud  a  letter.  Sw.  rdda^  to  counsel,  to 
direct,  to  have  one's  way.  Rd  sig  sjelf, 
to  be  one's  own  master.  Da.  raade^  to 
advise,  sway,  rule,  to  divine,  unriddle ; 
raade  bod  paa,  to  devise  a  remedy  for. 
Goth,  gareaan,  to  provide  -yfauragaredan^ 
to  foreappoint.  ON.  rceda^  G.  redetty  Sc. 
redcy  to  speak,  to  discourse,  seem  deriva- 
tive forms.  , 

It  is  difficult  to  speak  with  any  con- 
fidence as  to  the  fundamental  meaning 
of  the  word.  Perhaps  the  most  plausible 
suggestion  is  that  it  signifies  to  lay  in 
order,  to  dispose,  arrange.  To  consult 
is  to  lay  in  order  one's  thoughts ;  to  read 
a  dream  or  a  riddle,  to  lay  in  order  the 
several  parts  and  so  to  maJce  clear  their 
meaning.  ON.  rbdy  Sw.  rad^  a  line,  rank, 
row  ;  ON.  rada^  to  dispose,  arrange  (Hal- 
dorsen) ;  PoL  rzi^^  order,  rule  ;  rz^dsiS^ 
to  direct,  govern,  manage ;  Boh.  ixuit 
Illyr.  redy  rank,  order  ;  Boh.  raditiy  Illyr. 
reditiy  to  dispose,  arrange ;  Lith.  ridyUy 
to  set  in  order,  to  dress ;  tZdaSy  arrange- 
ment, order. 

Beady,  as.  rady  gerady  P1.D.  reedy 
redey  Du.  gereed^  G.  bereity  ready ;  Dan. 
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redCy  plain,  straight,  clear,  ready,  pre- 
pared. Rede  solvy—pengty  ready  money; 
en  rede  sagy  a  clear  case.  Redey  to  pre- 
pare, to  deal  with.  At  rede  en  seng,  to 
make  a  bed ;  —for  sigy  to  accjuit  on^f ; 
— sit  hoary  to  comb  one's  hair  ;  — sig  ud 
aVy  to  extricate  oneself.  At  giore  rede 
fory  to  give  account  of  a  matter.  Redskab^ 
tool^  implement,  with  which  anything  is 
done.  Sw.  redoy  to  prepare,  to  set  to 
rights,  to  dress,  to  fit  out,  to  arrange; 
reda,  order ;  redigy  clear,  regular,  ordoiy. 
N.  reiug  (for  reidug)y  ready.  ON.  reiia^ 
to  deal  with,  drive,  set  forth,  prepare. 
Reidd  sverdity  to  wield  a  sword ;  —from 
maty  to  set  out  food  ;  —/eit,  — nt  and,  to 
pay  money.  Reiddy  apparatus,  prepara- 
tion ;  ///  reiduy  in  readiness.  Raii\ 
harness,  rigging  of  a  ship.  Sc.  to  red, 
to  disentangle,  to  clear,  make  way,  put 
in  order. 

Bealcs.  To  revel  it,  to  play  reaks.— 
Cot  in  V.  degonder.     Sec  Rig. 

BeaL  Lat.  realisy  of  the  nature  of  a 
thing ;  what  is  in  deed  and  not  merely  in 
show  ;  resy  a  thing. 

Bealzn.  O  Fr.  realme,  reaulme^  reauwu^ 
Prov.  reyalmey  It.  reanUy  kingdom.  Ac- 
cording to  Diez  through  a  form  regdi- 
men,  from  rega/is. 

•  Beam.  Du.  riemy  Fr.  rame.  It 
risnuiy  risima,  resimay  Sp.  resmay  a  bundle 
of  twenty  quires  of  paper.  From  Arab. 
rizma,  a  bale,  packet,  bundle,  especially 
a  ream  of  paper.  Rizma  itself  is  from 
razamay  to  pack  together.  As  paper 
seems  to  have  been  first  received  from 
the  Arabs,  it  was  natural  that  the  terms 
relating  to  it  should  have  come  from  the 
same  quarter.  The  acts  of  the  Caliph 
Haroun  Alraschid  are  written  on  paper 
of  cotton,  while  the  earliest  Western 
documents  are  of  the  eleventh  century.— 
Dozy. 

To  Beap.  Sc.  rePy  reiPy  ne.  reap,  as- 
ripay  ripcy  a  handful  of  com  in  the  ear ; 
to  reaPy  as.  hriopany  ripan,  to  gather 
reapSy  to  harvest  the  com.  The  remote 
origin  is  shown  in  Goth,  raupjan^  G.  rau- 
fany  Du.  roopeUy  ruepeny  Pl.D.  ruppen^ 
repeny  to  pluck.  Goth,  raupjan  ahsOy 
to  pluck  ears  of  com. — Marc  2.  23.  In 
the  Salic  laws  reffare  segetem.  So  from 
Swab.  raspcHy  to  pluck,  to  gather,  G.  raspe^ 
rispe,  an  ear  of  com ;  mhg.  respey  a  bun- 
dle of  twigs;  It.  raspolOy  a  bunch  of 
grapes. 

*  Bear.    Thin,  rawish,  as  eggs,  &C., 
boiled  rear. — B.    See  Rare. 

Bear*    Prov.  reirey  OFr.  rierSy  frota 
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Lat  retroy  behind.  It.  dietro^  Prov.  de- 
reire,  Fr.  eUrrUre^  behind. 

To  Rear.  Another  form  of  raise^  anal- 
ogous to  Du.  verlieren  and  verliesen,  to 
lose ;  kieren  and  kiesen^  to  choose,  &c. 
AS.  rctran^  to  rear,  raise. 

Reason.     Fr.  raisoHy  Lat.  ratio. 

Beasty.  Reasiy  or  reezed  bacon  is 
bacon  grown  rancid  by  keeping,  now 
generally  pronounced  rusty  from  an  ac- 
commodation of  the  name  to  the  rusty 
yellow  of  bacon  in  that  condition.  Fr. 
relant,  musty,  fusty,  resty^  reasy^  dankish, 
unsavoury. — Cot  /  rectst^  I  waxe  ill  of 
taste,  as  bacon. — Palsgr.  p.  688.  Caro 
rancidus,  rest  flesh. — Eng.  Vocab.  in  Nat. 
Ant.  The  radical  meaning  seems  to  be 
stale  or  over-kept  bacon,  as  chars  restez 
(remnants,  broken  meat)  is  glossed  in 
Bibelesworth  by  resty  flees  (resty  flesh), 
and  resty  or  restive  (from  Fr.  rester)  is 
pronounced  reasty  in  the  N.  of  E.  *A 
reasty  horse.' — Brocket. 

II  avera  pajm  musy  ho  cerveise  assez  egre, 
Bure  cusez  resie^  moruhe  assez  megre  : 

—Stale  or  rancid  butter. — Reliq.  Ant.  155. 

Of  the  finely  dressed  ladies  returning 

from  the  feast  and  putting  on  their  homely 

attire,  it  is  said  : 

Pas  s'en  vont  a  I'oustel,  retoment  de  la  feste, 
£  tantost  si  changent  la  bele  lusante  teste, 
Cele  ke/u  sifrescheja  deuient  si  reste^ 
Ke  le  marcbant  se  repent  ke  acbata  cele  beste. 

—she  who  was  so  fresh  now  becomes  so 
stale. — Satire  on  Ladies,  Rel.  Ant.  163. 

To  Beave. — To  Bive.  Of  these  verbs 
the  latter  is  nearer  the  original  form.  on. 
rifa^  to  tear  asunder ;  riflnn,  ragged,  torn ; 
riufa  (pret.  rauf,  ptcp.  rofid)^  to  tear 
asunder,  to  break  up.  Hence  as.  reaf^ 
PID.  roofy  G.  rauby  spoil,  what  is  torn 
away,  carried  off ;  AS.  reaflan,  Goth,  rau- 
boHy  Pl.D.  rovetiy  Dan.  rave,  to  rob  ;  on. 
raufari,  reyfari,  Sc.  reiver y  a  robber. 

The  sense  of  robbing  or  violently  taking 
away  is  commonly  taken  from  the  figure 
of  scraping  or  scratching.  Sw.  rifway  to 
scratch,  tear,  claw,  grate,  rasp.  Rifwa 
i^d  et  huSy  to  tear  down  a  house.  Dan. 
^v^,  to  rasp,  to  rive,  rend,  tear.  Du.  rij- 
w;f,  to  rub,  rake,  scrape.  Bret,  skrapay 
to  seize  with  the  claws,  gripe,  carry  away, 
rob  ;  skrabay  to  scratch,  to  scrape,  to  rob. 
In  the  same  way^  the  original  sense  of 
Lat  raperey  to  seize,  to  rob,  has  probably 
been  that  of  PLD.  raopen  (Danneil),  G. 
^offetiy  to  scrape  or  rake. 

Bebeck.  Bret,  rebety  rebedy  Fr.  re- 
bequey  rebebey  reberbe, — Roquef  It.  ri- 
beccdy  ribebbay  a  crowd,  or  ndler's  kit. — 
FL    OE.  ribtble.    Corrupted  from  Arab. 
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rubabah,  'Besides  this  they  have  the 
one-stringed  rubabah  or  guitar.' — ^Thom- 
son, Pilgrimage  to  Medina. 

Rebel.  Lat  rebellisy  warring  against, 
from  bellufKy  war. 

Rebuff.  An  expression  formed  on  the 
same  principle  as  the  vulgar  blow  ypy  to 
scold.  *  He  gave  him  a  good  blowing  up^ 
It.  bujfdy  a  puff,  blurt  with  the  mouth 
made  at  one  in  scorn,  also  a  brabble  or 
brawling  contention ;  rabbuffarey  ribttf- 
farey  to  check,  rebuke,  chide. — Fl.  OFr. 
rebouffery  to  repulse,  drive  away  with  con- 
tempt.— Roquef. 

Rebuke.  It  is  difficult  to  make  up  our 
mind  as  to  the  Fr.  form  from  which  the 
word  is  taken.  The  closest  resemblance 
is  to  Rouchi  rebuquery  to  give  one  blows. 
Ti  s'ras  ben  rebuquiy  you  will  catch  it. 
But  the  sense  agrees  better  with  Fr.  re- 
becquery  to  peck  again  as  one  cock  at  an- 
other, to  answer  saucily. — Cot.  Bret 
ribecka  (Fr.  cK)y  to  rebuke,  reprove ;  It. 
ribeccamento  di  parole,  a  check  or  rebuke 
with  taunting  words ;  rimbeccarey  to  re- 
tort back  word  for  word  or  blow  for  blow, 
to  beat  back  by  direct  opposition  ;  rim- 
boccarey  to  retort  word  for  word,  to  up- 
braid, to  twit  or  hit  one  in  the  teeth  of 
anything  done  for  him. — FL  As  It.  bocca 
corresponds  to  Norm,  bouque,  mouth, 
rimboccare  should  be  replaced  by  Norm. 
rebouquery  which  however  is  only  given  in 
the  sense  of  Fr.  rebouckery  to  nauseate  (ne 
pouvoir  plus  manger — Decorde) ;  reboU' 
cher  le  ceeur,  to  turn  the  stomach.  Gene- 
vese  rebequery  degouter,  soulever  le  cceur. 

Rebus.  A  riddle  where  the  meaning 
is  indicated  by  things  (Lat.  rebus)  repre* 
sented  in  pictures,  the  syllables  forming 
the  names  of  the  things  represented  hav- 
ing to  be  grouped  in  a  different  manner. 
Thus  the  picture  of  a  fool  on  his  knees 
with  a  horn  at  his  mouth  is  to  be  read  in 
Yx,fold,  genoux  trompe  {trompery  to  blow 
a  horn),  but  read  in  a  different  manner  it 
giv^s/ol  age  nous  trompe, — Cot.  Rebuses 
in  Heraldry  are  such  coats  as  represent 
the  name  by  things,  as  three  castles  for 
Castleton. 

To  Rebut.  Fr.  rebutery  reboutery  to 
put  or  thrust  back,  to  reject,  refuse; 
boutery  to  thrust,  put,  push  forwards.  It. 
buttarey  to  throw,  cast,  fling;  ributtarey 
to  cast  back,  repulse,  reject 

To  Recant.  It.  ricantarey  to  sing 
again.     Fr.  deschanter,  to  recant,  unsay. 

Receipt. — Recipe.  Receipt,  a  medi- 
cine prepared  for  the  cure  of  diseases. — B. 
Receyte  of  dyvers  thynges  in  a  medicine  : 
recepte, — Palsgr.     Originally  applied  to 
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medicine,  the  term  is  extended  to  signify 
instructions  for  compounding  any  other 
kind  of  thing,  as  a  receipt  for  making 
soap,  for  tanning  leather,  &c. 

The  word  is  sometimes  spelt  redpe^ 
from  that  word  being  placed  at  the  head 
of  a  physician's  instructions  for  the  medi- 
cine to  be  taken  by  his  patient 

Recent.    Lat  recensy  fresh,  new. 

BeciprooaL  Lat.  redprocus^  working 
to  and  fro. 

To  Beck. — BecklesB.  AS.  rican^  rec- 
catty  pr.  rohUy  PLD.  rochetiy  Du.  roeckeuy 
rochtetiy  OHG.  rohjan^  ruachcHy  OSax. 
rokean,  ruokean^  to  reck,  regard,  care, 
care  for ;  P1.D.  rokeloos^  Du.  reukeloSy  G. 
ruchlosy  reckless.  ON.  rcekja^  to  care,  to 
take  care  of ;  afrokjaSy  to  neglect ;  rcekja 
veidifangy  to  attend  to  fishing ;  rcekjandi^ 
qui  curam  gerit,  curator.  Hvat  rakir 
thikt  cujus  rei  rationem  habes?  quid 
curae  tibi  est  ?  OHG.  ruahha,  rdka,  care. 
Lith.  rupiHy  to  concern.  Kas  tai  taw 
rupy  what  does  that  concern  you  ?  Rupus^ 
careful ;  rupinti^  to  take  care  of ;  ne- 
rupuSy  reckless,  careless. 

With  regard  to  the  origin  we  can  only 
suggest  with  great  reserve  Du.  raaken,  to 
touch,  to  hit,  thence  to  concern,  to  re- 
gard. Dingen  die  my  raaken^  things 
which  concern  me.  Hy  wierd  door  hoar 
elende  geraakt^  he  was  touched  by  her 
misery.  Wat  raakt  u  doit  what  does 
that  concern  you,  what  is  that  to  you  ? 
Compare  Sc.  Quhat  raik  f  what  does  it 
signify,  what  do  I  care  ? 

Flatiry,  I  will  ga  counterfeite  the  freir, 
Dissait.    A  inxt  1    quhair   to  ?    thow   cannot 

preiche — 
Fiattry,     Qukat  rakt  hot  I  can  flatter  and 

fleiche. — Lyndsay  in  Jam. 

On  the  other  hand,  Lith.  rokundas,  reck- 
oning, is  also  used  in  the  sense  of  affair, 
concern.  Tai  mano  rokundas^  that  is 
my  business.  ON.  rok^  events,  things ; 
OHG.  rachoy  rahhot  thing,  cause ;  PoL 
rzecsy  speech,  subject,  fact,  affair,  thing. 
See  Reckon. 

To  Beckon.  AS.  recan,  reccean^  to 
say,  recite,  tell,  number,  reckon.  Ic  mag 
reccan,  I  can  relate.  Bigspell  reccan^  to 
tell  a  parable.  Areccan  of  Ladene  on 
EnglisCy  to  translate  from  Latin  into 
English.  Gereccean  thankaSy  to  give 
thanks.  Racce^  narration,  account,  speech. 
OHG.  rahJuiy  res,  ratio,  causa,  fabula ; 
rahhoHy  rachoHy  rechefty  gerecheny  to  say, 
tell,  interpret ;  Goth,  rahnjariy  to  count, 
account,  reckon ;  faura-rahnjany  to  pre- 
fer \  PLD.  rekeHy  rektneny  G.  rechneny  to 
reckon. 
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Lith.  rokdtiy  to  say,  tell,  reckon ;  rv- 
kdtisy  to  reckon  with  oneself,  consider; 
rokundasy  reckoning,  concern ;  rokubhy 
reckoning,  number,  account.  PoLntci- 
owa^y  to  cotmt,  reckon ;  rachuntky  ac- 
count, reckoning,  bill ;  rachunki  (pi.), 
arithmetic ;  radtuba^  calculation.  Rzily 
rzeknaiy  to  say ;  rzeczy  speech,  subject, 
matter,  afE^ir,  thing.  Esthon.  riktmOy 
rddkmay  to  speak  ;  rddkUma^  to  reckon. 
Fin.  rdkista^  to  speak,  speak  loudly,  lo- 
quens  strepo ;  rdJeind,  sermocinatio. 

BeduBO.  Fr.  redusy  Lat.  redudo,  re- 
dusum.  The  classical  sense  of  the  Lat 
word  is  to  set  open  ;  the  E.  &  Fr.  words 
take  a  sense  nearly  opposite. 

To  BecoiL  Formerly  written  ncuie 
or  recuilj  Fr.  reculery  to  draw  back, 
from  culy  the  rump. 

Becondite.  Lat  recondoy  nconditwuy 
to  hide  or  lay  up  apart 

BeooxuLoitre.  Fr.  reconnaUrCy  to  ex- 
amine carefully,  Lat  recognoscerCy  to  take 
notice  of  again. 

Becord.  Lat.  recordari,  to  call  to 
mind ;  from  cory  cordis^  the  heart. 

To  Beooup.  To  diminish  by  keeping 
back  a  part  as  a  claim  for  damages.— 
Worcester.  Fr.  recouper^  to  cut  again 
in  order  to  correct  the  fault  of  a  first 
cutting^  Trevoux. 

To  jEteooyer.     Fr.  recouvrery  It  ri- 

coverarCy    Lat.    recuperarey    to   recover 

or  ^et  again.    This  verb,  which  has  no 

denvation  in  Lat.,  would  seem  to  find  its 

explanation  in  Swab,  kobery  £.  coffer^  a 

basket,  whence  Swab,  koberuy  erkoheniy 

to  get,  to  earn ;  Bav.  erkoberny  erkowem 

sick  (sich  erholen),  to  recover  health  or 

strength.    Irkoboratty  adipiscL — Otfr. 

But  what  glut  of  the  gomes 

May  any  good  kachen, 

He  wiU  kepen  it  himself, 

And  coffrtnt  iifasU,—V.  P.  Cxeed.  133. 

Becreant.  Mid.Lat  recrederty  Itn- 
crederey  OFr.  recroirCy  are  not  to  be  ex- 
plained as  originally  signifying  to  change 
one's  belief,  but  to  give  up,  give  back  the 
subject  of  dispute,  to  give  in,  to  yield,  to 
fail  *'  Cum  Blancha  comitissa  Campanis 
cepisset  et  captum  teneret  dilectum  et 
fidelem  meum  H,  ipsa  per  preces  et  re- 
quisitionem  meam  ilium  mihi  recrediSt 
[delivered  him  up  to  me]  tali  pacto  quod 
ego  cepi  super  me  et  eidem  dominae  mese 
concessi,  sicut  homo  suus  ligius,  quod 
infra  <]uindenam  quam  ab  ips&  inde  fuero 
reauisitus  praedictum  H  iUi  reddam  in 
sua  captione  apud  Pruvinum.' — Docu- 
ment A.D.  121 1  m  Carp.  'L'evesque  de 
Chartres  me  requist  fist  le  roy  que  je  li 
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feisse  recroire  ce  que  je  tenois  du  sien.' — 
Joinville,  ibid.  But  it  was  often  used  for 
virtually  giving  up  or  acknowledging  the 
right  to  be  in  another,  and  giving  pledges 
for  actual  delivery  when  required.  Red- 
dere  vel  recredere  is  to  give  actual  pos- 
session, or  to  give  security  for  delivery  in 
due  season.  '  Cognoscentesque  rei  veri- 
tatem  atque  comprobationem  statim  se 
recredideruni*  they  gave  in.  *Tassilo 
venit  per  semetipsum  tradensque  se  in 
manus  domini  regis  Caroli  in  vassaticum, 
et  recredidit  se  in  omnibus  se  peccasse 
[he  gave  himself  up  as  having  been  alto- 
gether in  the  wrong]  et  mala  egisse, 
denuo  renovans  sacramenta.' — Annales 
Francorum  A.D.  787  in  Due. 

*  Quando  1  vescovi  del  tempio  viddero 
che  1  re  XT  ricredea  d'andare  a  adorare  i 
loro  Iddei  si  ebbero  grande  paura: '  when 
the  priests  saw  that  the  king  gave  up 
worshipping  their  gods.  *  I  Fiorentini 
ordinarino  di  fare  armata  in  mare  per 
fare  ricredenti  i  Pisani  della  loro  arro- 
ganza  : '  to  make  the  Pisans  abate  their 
arrogance. — La  Crusca. 

Ne  direz  ja  que  failliz  seie, 
Ne  que  de  valeir  me  recreie, 
Cbron.  des  ducx  de  Norm.  i.  418. 

You  shall  not  say  that  1  am  failed,  nor 

that  I  have  given  up  my  valour. 

The  active  and  passive  participles,  It. 

ricredente^  ricreduto,  Fr.  recrianty  recreu^ 

were  used  in  general  of  one  who  yields  in 

battle,  and  especially  of  the  beaten  party 

in  a  judicial  combat 

Vedrai,  in  uno  stante  o  vivo  o  morto 
Ricredtnte  il  faro  ;  datti  oonforto  : 

in  one  instant  alive  or  dead  I  will  make 
him  give  in.  *  E  se  tu  mi  vinci,  rimarr6 
vostro  ricredente  siccome  il  cavalier  che 
combatte  il  torto  : '  and  if  you  conquer 
me  I  will  remain  at  your  mercy  like  the 
champion  who  fights  for  the  wrong.  The 
formula  to  be  pronounced  by  the  cham- 
pion undertaking  a  duel  is  given  in  the 
Assises  de  Jerusalem.  *  Je  suis  prest  de 
le  prouver  de  mon  corps  contre  le  sien, 
ct  le  rendrai  mort  ou  recriant  en  une 
heure  dou  jour,  et  v^z  cy  mon  gage.' — 
Due.  .  Thus  recreant  became  a  term  of 
abuse  of  the  utmost  infamy,  equivalent  to 
poltroon,  coward,  convicted  traitor.  Cow- 
ard, recriant, — Palsgr. 

Becruit.  From  Fr.  recroist^  a  re-in- 
crease, a  new  or  second  growth  ;  recrois- 
tre^  to  grow  or  spring  up  again. — Cot. 

To  recruit^  to  supply  or  fill  up,  to  re- 
inforce.— B. 

Beet-,  -rect.— -Rector.  Lat.  rego^  rec- 
tum^ to  direct,  rule,  govern ;  in  comp. 
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-rigOy  to  drive,  cause  motion  in,  guide. 
Rectus,  right,  straight,  driven  to  a  cer- 
tain point.  Dirigo,  to  guide  between, 
aim  at  one  among  several  points,  to  order, 
arrange  ;  erigo,  to  rear  up,  raise  from  out 
of;  porrigOy  to  stretch  forward  ;  corrigo^ 
to  straighten,  to  bring  to  agree  with  a 
pattern,  &c.    See  Reach,  Regal. 

Becumbent.  Lat.  recumboj  cumbo^ 
cuboy  to  lie  down.    Gr.  kvktu,  to  stoop. 

Bed.  Goth,  rauds,  on.  raudr^  w. 
rhwddy  Lat.  rutilus,  Gr.  IpvOp^. 

Bedan.— Bedent.  In  fortification,  an 
indented  work  with  salient  and  re-enter- 
ing angles. — B. 

Bedeem. — ^Bedemption.  Lat.  redt- 
mo,  redemptum;  re,  again  or  back,  emoy 
to  buy. 

Bedolent.  Lat.  redoleo,  to  give  out  a 
smell  j  oleoy  to  smell. 

Bedoubt.  Fr.  reduite.  It  ridottOy  Sp. 
reducto,  reduto,  a  blockhouse,  or  little 
fort,  within  which  soldiers  may  retire  on 
occasion.  It  riducere,  ridurre,  Fr.  re- 
duirey  reduity  to  bring  back;  reduify  a 
place  of  retiral. 

Bedound. — ^Bediindant.  Lat.  reduft' 
dare,  to  overflow,  rise  above  the  banks  ; 
re  and  unday  a  wave. 

Beed.  Du.  n>A  OHG.  hrioty  as.  hreod. 
Probably  named  from  their  rustling  or 
whispering  sound.  Du.  rijsselefiy  rijtelen^ 
susurare,  levi  strepitu  moveri. — Biglotton. 
Fin.  rytistay  to  rustle,  to  sound  lightly  as 
a  reed  breaking ;  rytiy  reed,  sedge.  So 
from  kahatay  to  rusde  as  a  mouse  among 
straw,  to  whisper  as  the  wind  among  reeds; 
kahila^  reed.  So  also  ON.  reyray  stridere, 
fremere  (Egils.) ;  as.  hreraHy  to  agitate ; 
ON.  reyry  reyrr,  a  reed. 

Bee£ — "BSS,  i.  A  ridge  of  rocks  pro- 
jecting above  the  water.  G.  raufe  (from 
raufeUy  to  pluck),  provincially  rdff,  reff 
(Westerwald),  raufely  reffely  riffel  (Kuttn.), 
a  kind  of  fixed  comb  thraugh  which  the 
flax  or  hemp  is  drawn,  to  pluck  off  the 
heads  of  seeds  ;  ON.  krifay  a  rake.  Du. 
rievey  rieffty  a  rake  or  comb. — Kil.  From 
the  figure  of  a  comb  the  term  rdf,  reff, 
is  in  Swabia  applied  to  a  row  of  long  pro- 
jecting teeth.  Westerwald  sahnrahfy  a  gap 
in  the  teeth ;  raffely  rdffely  zahn-rdffely  a 
broken-toothed  person.  The  comparison 
to  a  row  of  broken  teeth  is  equally  ap- 
plicable to  a  ridge  of  rocks. 

The  whole  fleet  was  lost  on  a  riff  or  ridge  of 
rocks  that  runs  off  from  the  isle  of  Aves. — Dam- 
pier  iu  R. 

Bav.  riffeHy  riffeltiy  to  ripple  flax  ;  riffely 
a  jagged  ridge  of  rocks.  OHG.  riffiiay 
serra. — Gl.  in  Schm.  Compare  Sp, sierra, 
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a  saw,  a  ridge  of  mountains  and  craggy 
rocks,  standing  out  like  the  teeth  of  a 
saw  against  the  sky. 

In  Du.  rif^  riffe^  the  term  is  improperly 
extended  to  a  projecting  sand-bank  or 
spit  of  sand.  Sw.  ref^  reef  of  rocks,  sand- 
bank. 

2.  A  reefiX^M.  reef,  rifj  is  a  row  of  short 
ropes  stretching  across  a  sail  for  the  pur- 
pose of  tying  the  strip  of  sail  above  the  reef 
up  to  the  yard,  and  so  diminishing  the  size 
of  the  saiL  When  loose  they  hang  against 
the  sail  like  the  teeth  of  a  comb,  from 
whence  apparently  the  name.  Rif  or 
rift  ininnaen,  to  take  in  a  reef. — KiL 

To  Reek.  To  smoke,  to  steam,  as. 
ric,  ON.  reykr,  G.  rauchf  Du.  rook^  smoke. 

To  SeeL  To  move  unsteadily  like  a 
drunken  man,  to  turn  round  ;  Sc  reiie,  to 
roll  the  eyes.  The  formation  of  the  word 
may  be  explained  by  Swiss  riegeln,  to 
ratUe,  then  to  wriggle,  swarm ;  Bav. 
rigeln,  to  set  in  motion,  to  shake,  stir; 
rogel,  roglet,  loose,  shaky;  N.  rigga, 
rugga,  to  shake,  rock;  rigla,  rugla,  to 
be  loose,  to  waver,  totter ;  Sw.  ragla,  to 
reel,  stagger,  move  in  zigzags.  In  like 
correspondence  to  E.  wriggle  we  have 
Sc.  wreil,  to  turn  about. 

Quha  is  attaichit  unto  ane  staik  we  se 
May  go  no  forther,  but  wreil  ahout  that  tre. 

D.V.  8.37. 

The  Scotch  reelv^  a  dance  in  which  three 
or  four  dancers  in  a  row  twist  in  and  out 
round  each  other.  It  is  known  in  Nor- 
way and  Denmark  under  the  same  name 
of  ril  or  nV/,  Gael,  righil. 

To  reel  silk  or  thread  is  to  wind  it 
round  an  appropriate  implement,  so  as 
to  make  a  skein  of  it.  Gael,  ruidhil^ 
ruidhle,  ruidhlichean^  a  reel,  probably 
from  the  E. 

The  designation  of  a  broken  or  con- 
fused motion  is  commonly  taken  from 
the  representation  of  a  sound  of  like  cha- 
racter, and  it  may  be  that  reel  is  not  so 
much  a  contraction  of  forms  like  the  fore- 
going as  a  parallel  form,  originally,  like 
them,  a  direct  representation  of  sound. 
Sc.  reilingy  a  loud  clattering  noise,  con- 
fusion, bustle;  reil,  a  confused  motion. 
—Jam.  Supp.  P1.D.  rallen,  to  make  a 
noise  as  children  at  play ;  Dan.  dial. 
raale,  role,  to  cry  ;  Dan.  vraale,  to  bawl, 
squawL 

Beeve.  The  bailiff  of  a  franchise  or 
manor. — B.  AS.  gerefa,  on.  greifi,  a  pre- 
fect, governor ;  T>\i,graef  greeve,  G.  graf 
count.  In  composition,  shire-reeve,  or 
sheriff,  port-reeve^  borough-reeve. 
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To  Befrain.  Lat.  frcenum,  a  bridle ; 
refrctnoy  to  curb  in,  to  hold  back. 

BeAilgence.  Lat.  fulgeo,  fulsi,  to 
shine. 

*  Beftise.  It  rijiutare,  rifusare,  Sp^ 
refusar,  rehusar,  Fr.  refuser.  The  wonl 
is  explained  by  Diez  as  arising  from  a 
mixture  of  Lat  recusare  and  refutare,  but 
it  can  hardly  be  necessary  to  resort  to  so 
doubtful  a  plan  of  orig^ination.  We  have 
Prov.  refutz,  refut,  refui  (Fr.  refus),  re- 
fusal, contempt,  disdain  ;  refudar,  refuy- 
dar,  refusar,  Piedm.  rifueU,  to  refuse; 
Castrais  rafut,  rafus,  refusal ;  rafuda^ 
rafusa,  to  refuse.  *  Refused  his  wife,'  di- 
vorced her. — Capgiave  Chron.  245.  Sec 
-fute. 

BegaL  — Be^nt.  — Beign.  — BoyaL 
Lat.  rego,  to  govern,  gfives  rex,  regis,  and 
thence  It  re,  OFr.  ret,  Fr.  rot,  a  king ; 
regnum,  Fr.  regne,  a  kingdom,  reign ; 
regner^  to  reign.  Sanscr.  rdgy  to  govern ; 
rSgan,  a  king ;  rajni  (Lat  regina),  a 
queen;  r^/VzAJ,  royalty.  The  radical  sense 
of  the  word,  to  guide  or  direct,  appears  in 
the  Lat.  compounds.    See  Rect-. 

To  Begale.  Sp.  regular,  to  make 
good  cheer,  to  make  much  of,  to  gratify, 
caress,  entertain ;  regalarse,  to  fare  sump- 
tuously, to  take  pleasure  in,  also  to  melt. 
Plumbum  regalatum  is  explained  by  Pa- 
pias  liquefactum.  It  is  not  easy  to  under- 
stand why  Diez  should  separate  the  word 
from  It  gala,  good  cheer  ;  Fr.  galler,  to 
entertain  with  sport,  game,  or  glee — Cot^ 
galer,  se  rejouir. — Roquef.  It  has  already 
been  shown  that  the  latter  forms  spring 
from  the  image  of  floating  or  swimming 
in  delight  It  galore,  to  float,  might  be 
used  to  explain  Sp.  regalar,  as  signifying 
to  cause  to  float  or  swim,  then  to  melt 
The  connection  between  the  ideas  of 
melting  and  of  enjoyment  may  be  illus- 
trated by  a  quotation  from  Spenser  given 
under  Gala. 

Long  thus  he  lived  slumbring  in  sweef  deUgbt, 
BatUng  in  liquid  joys  bis  melted  q;>rite. 

Begard.  It.  riguardare^  Fr.  regarder, 
Itguardare,  to  look.    See  Guard. 

Begatta.  It  regata,  regatta,  a  boat 
race  much  used  at  Venice. — Vanzoni. 
Sunt  et  alia  spectacula  k  pluribus  saxulis 
usitata  Florentias,  Sense,  Venetiis,  ride- 
licet,  il  gioco  del  calcio,  le  regatte,  &c.— 
Murat  Diss.  29,  853.  It.  rigatta,  any 
striving  or  struggling  for  the  mastery,  a 
play  among  children  called  musse  (hide 
and  seek) ;  rigattare,  to  contend  for  the 
victory,  to  wrangle  or  shift  for,  to  cog  and 
lie  craftily. — FL  Brescian  regata,  strife, 
scramble  ;   fare  a  regata,  fare  a  rufia 
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raffa,  to  scramble  for  anything.— Melchiori. 
Venet  regetarCy  fare  a  gara. — Patriarchi. 
Sp.  regate,  a  quick  turn  to  avoid  a  blow ; 
regaUary  to  wriggle,  to  shuffle,  to  haggle. 

S^,  dial  ragata,  to  be  noisy,  to  msdce  a 
disturbance. 

Segimen. — Begiment.  Lat.  regi- 
mmy  regimenium,  government.  Medical 
regimen  is  the  government  of  one's  diet, 
&c.,  under  medical  directions.  A  regi- 
menty  a  body  of  men  under  one  conmtiand. 
See  RegaL 

Begion.  LaL  regio,  -nis^  a  tract  of 
country.     From  rego. 

Begister.  Lat.  regero  [gero^  to  carr}')> 
to  cast  back,  cast  up  again  ;  regestunty 
earth  cast  up  out  of  a  trench ;  whence 
fi&  regestUy  and  corruptly  registrar  notes 
of  things  thrown  together  in  a  memoran- 
dum book,  a. register. 

Regesta,  -arum,  res  multae  in  unum  collectse, 
et  in  tabulas  et  comroentarios  relatae,  quas  vulgo 
registra  dicunt. — Vopiscus  in  ForcelL  I  regystery 
I  put  a  tbyng  in  writynge  in  a  booke  of  recorde. 
— Pklsgr. 

Begrator.  A  huckster,  or  one  who 
trimmeth  up  old  wares  for  sale  ;  but  it  is 
commonly  taken  for  him  who  buys  and 
sells  any  wares  or  victuals  at  the  same 
market,  or  within  five  miles  thereof. — B. 
Fr.  regraty  sale  of  salt  by  retail ;  mar- 
chandises  de  repraty  trumpery  goods 
bought  to  sell  agam ;  regrattery  to  haggle, 
to  sell  salt  in  small  quantities.  Cest  un 
homme  qui  regrattc  sur  tout,  who  haggles 
at  the  most  trifling  article  ;  regrattiery  a 
huckster,  broker.  Regratier  de  sel,  de 
vivres,  &c. 

Commonly  explained  from  Fr.  gratteVy 
to  scratch,  through  its  supposed  com- 
pound regraUTy  to  dress,  mend,  scour, 
furbish,  trim  or  trick  up  an  old  thin^  for 
sale. — Cot.  The  difficulty  is  that  it  is 
hardly  possible  to  separate  Fr.  regratier 
from  It.  rigaiierey  a  huckster,  retailer,  re- 
grater,  or  such  a  one  as  at  a  cheap  rate 
engrosseth  conunodities  and  then  sells 
them  very  dear. — Fl.  Rigaiiere  also,  like 
Fr.  regratieTy  signifies  a  broker  or  fur- 
bisher  up  of  old  things  for  sale.  Sp.  re* 
jvz//ri0,  regatdtty  a  huckster,  a  retailer. 
The  two  forms,  with  and  without  the  r, 
are  found  side  by  side  in  Limousin  regro- 
tairey  recotairey  a  com  badger,  or  one  who 
buys  com  at  a  cheap  market  to  sell  it  at 
one  worse  supplied. — Beronie.  Fr.  Flan- 
ders haricotier  (Vermegse,  Htfcart),  a 
huckster,  broker,  seems  to  be  another 
form  of  the  same  word,  corresponding  to 
Bayonne  haricotery  to  baggie,  as  Sp.  re- 
gatero  to  regateary  recaUary  Ptg.  regatary 
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to  haggle,  to  huckster.  Wall,  halcotery  to 
joggle,  to  haggle.— Grandg.  Sp.  regatear 
is  also  to  riggle  or  move  sideways,  to 
shufHe  in  business.    See  Regatta. 

Begret.  Properly  to  lament,  then  to 
grieve  for.  I  mone  as  a  chylde  doth  for 
the  wanting  of  his  nourse,y>  regrete, — 
Palsgr.    Regreter  was  also  to  scold. 

Que  Madame  ni'a  fait  regret 
Que  j'ai  afiQuti^  mon  chiennet. 

,  Fab.  et  Contes,  4.  3x9. 

Gratey  reprimande. — Pat  de  Champ.  ON. 
grdtry  weeping,  lamentation  ;  Sc.  greety 
to  cry. 

Begular.— Begulate.  Lat.  regulay  a 
rule  or  ruler,  a  pattem  for  guidance  in 
drawing  hnes.  From  regOy  to  direct  or 
govern.  • 

To  Behearse.  Fr.  rekercer,  to  repeat 
what  one  has  already  said. —  Roquef. 
Properly  to  go  over  again  like  a  harrow 
(Fr.  herce)  over  a  ploughed  field. 

Et  si  le  rois  o  lui  conseille 
Molt  ait  bien  overte  Toreille, 
Que  ne  lui  covient  herder, 
Ce  que  le  rois  li  velt  chaigier. 

Fab.  et  Contes,  2.  z6i. 

— it  is  not  fitting  to  go  over  the  ground 
again,  to  make  the  king  repeat  his  charge. 

The  same  met.  is  seen  in  ON.  hri/ay  a 
rake,  also  iteration.  Hann  kalladi  upp  i 
hrifuy  clamitabat.  To  rakey  to  repeat  a 
tale.-  -Hal.  Gael.  r<Jr,  rake,  rehearse,  re- 
peat.— Armstrong. 

Beign.    See  Regal. 

Bein.  Fr.  resney  reitUy  the  reigne  of  a 
bridle. — Cot.  OFr.  regney  Prov.  reptSy 
regtiUy  It  redinay  Ptg.  redeay  rein,  bridle. 
According  to  Diez  from  retinerey  to  hold 
in. 

Bret,  reriy  direction,  government ;  rinay 
to  direct,  govern,  guide  ;  ranjetty  renjetty 
rein; 

Beina.— BenaL  Lat.  retty  reniSy  the 
kidneys. 

Belative.  Lat.  relativusy  from  referOy 
relatunty  to  bring  back,  refer. 

Belay.  A  relay  of  dogs  or  horses  is  a 
supply  of  fresh  animals  posted  to  relieve 
and  take  the  place  of  a  tired  set.  The 
explanation  of  the  word  is  not  to  be  found 
in  the  notion  of  laying  on  the  fresh 
animals,  but  in  the  release  or  dismissal  of 
the  old.  It.  rilasciarey  to  release,  to  ac- 
quit or  discharge  ;  rilascioy  rilassOy  a  re- 
lease or  discharging.  Cani  di  rilassOy 
fresh  hounds  laid  for  a  supply  set  upon  a 
deer  already  hunted  by  other  dofi;s. — FL 
Fr.  chevaux  de  relais,  horses  layed  in  cer- 
tain places  on  the  highway  ^r  the  ease  of 
those  one  hath  already  rid  hard  on.     A 
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relaiSy  spared,  at  rest,  that  is  not  used. 
Relayer^  to  succeed  in  the  place  of  the 
weary,  to  relieve  or  ease  another  by  the 
undertaking  of  his  task. — Cot.  RelaySy 
chose  delaissde,  abandonn^e. — Roquef. 

Kelease.  To  release  is  to  let  loose,  to 
let  go  the  hold  one  has  on  anything. 
Lat.  relaxare,  to  slacken  ;  It.  rtlasciare^ 
to  relax,  release,  relinquish  ;  Fr.  reiaisser, 
to  relinquish,  forego  again.     See  Lease. 

Belent.  Fr.  ralentiry  It.  rallentare^ 
Lat.  relentescOy  to  grow  soft  and  limber ; 
lenius^  supple,  pliable. 

Belevant.  Tending  to  support  the 
cause,  important  to  the  matter  in  question. 
Lat.  relevOf  to  lift  up  again. 

Belie. — Belict.  —  Belinquisli.  Lat. 
linquOy  to  leave  ;  relinquo,  reiictum,  to 
leave  behind ;  reliquia^  Fr.  relique,  relick, 
remains.  Lith.  lykus^  overplus,  remain- 
der ;  liktiy  to  remain  over.     See  Eleven. 

Belief.— To  Believe.  Lat.  relevare^  to 
lighten,  to  raise  or  lift  up,  to  relieve  from 
a  burden,  render  more  tolerable,  refresh. 
It.  rilevare^  rilievare^  to  raise,  lift  up 
again,  to  work  raised  or  embossed  work ; 
to  comfort,  to  cure  or  recover  again  ; 
rilevoy  relie^fo^  any  uprising  or  uptaking, 
any  raising  or  advancing,  any  ease  or  re- 
lief, also  any  raised  or  embossed  work ; 
also  leavings,  remainders  or  scraps  of 
anything  (what  is  taken  up  after  a  meal). 
— Fl.  It.  rilievo^  Fr.  reliefs  E.  reliefs  was 
also  the  duty  paid  by  the  heir  to  his  lord 
on  taking  up  the  inheritance  of  a  deceased 
ancestor. 

Beligion.     Lat.  religto. 

Belinquiflli.     See  Relic. 

Belish.  Savour,  enjoyment  of  food. 
Central  Fr.  relicher,  to  lick;  se  relicher^ 
to  show  enjoyment  by  licking  one's  chaps 
again.  II  a  trouv^  ce  plat  si  bon  qu'il 
s*en  reliche.  —  Jaubert.  The  Academy 
uses  the  expression  ^en  Ucher  les  babines. 

Beluctant.  Lat.  lucta^  a  wrestling ; 
reluctor^  to  struggle  against. 

To  Bely.  To  rest  or  repose  upon — 
R.,  properly  to  look  to  for  rest  or  repose ; 
not  from  E.  to  lie,  but  Fr.  relayer,  to  ease 
another  by  an  undertaking  of  his  task; 
se  reiayans  Pun  Pautre,  easing  one  an- 
other by  turns. — Cot.  To  rely  on  one 
then  is  to  look  to  him  for  a  relay. 

To  Bemain.  Lat.  maneoy  to  wait, 
stay,  stick  ;  remaneo,  to  continue,  to  be 
left  after. 

Bemedy.    See  Medicine. 

Bemember.  Lat.  rememoror^  to  call 
to  memory.    See  Memory. 

Beminiflcence.  Lat.  reminiscor,  me- 
nUniy   to    remember.     Gr.   /ufAyiiffKOfiat, 
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fivdofiaif  perf.  fiBftvtifiaiyio  remember.  From 
the  root  nun  (signifying  think)  of  mens, 
mind. 

Bemonstrate.  Mid.  Lat.  remonstrare: 
re  and  monstrare,  to  show,  point  out 

Bemorse.  Lat.  mordeo,  morsum,  to 
bite  ;  retnodero,  to  bite  again,  to  torment 
or  grieve  one.  An  old  English  treatise 
on  the  Remorse  of  Conscience  is  called 
the  Againbite  of  In^it. 

Bemote.  Lat  remotus,  from  removeo, 
'  to  move  back,  away. 

Bemiinerate.  Lat.  munuSy  -eris,  a 
gift,  recompense. 

To  Bend.  on.  rdn,  rapine  ;  rctna,  to 
seize  by  violence,  plunder.  E.  dial  ran, 
force,  violence. — Hal.  The  radical  image 
is  the  sound  accompanying  violent  action, 
produced  by  giving  way  of  opposition 
before  it  Examples  of  the  representation 
of  such  a  noise  by  the  syllable  ran  are 
given  under  Random.  We  may  add 
Gael,  rdn,  roar,  shriek,  make  a  noise ;  It 
ranto,  the  noise  made  in  the  throat  by 
difficult  breathing  ;  rantolare,  rantacare, 
to  hawk  or  keck. 

The  resemblance  between  the  harsh 
sounds  produced  in  the  throat  when  op- 
pressed by  phlegm  and  the  sound  of  tear- 
ing is  witnessed  by  Gael,  rdc,  a  crash, 
the  noise  of  cloth  in  the  act  of  tearing,  of 
a  scythe  in  the  process  of  mowing,  com- 
pared with  N.  rakja,  to  hawk ;  Picard. 
raquer,  to  spit ;  and  by  Bret,  stroke  noise, 
crack,  crash  ;  Gael,  sr^c  (for  straJt),  tear, 
rend,  rob,  spoil ;  It.  stracciare,  to  tear, 
compared  with  Grisons  scracchiar^  SiciL 
scraccair,  to  spit. 

To  Bender. — Bent.  Lat  redeUre  (re- 
dare).  It.  rendere,  Fr.  rendre,  to  give  up,  to 
yield  It.  retuUta  delta  terra,  the  fruits 
of  the  earth  ;  what  it  annually  yields ; 
rendita,  rettdite  (Fr.  rente),  revenues,  in- 
comes, yearly  rents,  land  profits. — Fl; 

Beneg^ade.  It.  rinnegato,  Sp.  rene- 
gado,  one  who  renounces  his  faith,  an 
apostate,  a  wicked,  perverse  person ;  rent- 
gare  (Lat.  negare),  to  deny,  disown,  then 
to  blaspheme,  to  curse.    See  Runagate. 

Bennet. — Bunnet.  The  membrane 
of  a  calf's  stomach  for  curdling  milk.  G. 
gerinnen,  Du.  rennen,  rinnen,  runnen 
(KiL),to  run  together,  to  coagulate,  curdle; 
rensal,  rinsal,  runsal  (KiL),  OE.  renlys  or 
rendlys  (renels,  P.)  for  mylke,  coagulum. 
— Pr.  Pm. 

Benown.  Fr.  renom,  renommie,  re- 
nown, fame.  Sp.  renombre,  surname, 
epithet  added  to  the  name  of  a  person, 
renown,  reputation ;  renombrar,  to  pve 
a  name,  to  render  famous.    The  nasal 
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sound  of  the  final  m  and  n  in  Fr.  being 
unknown  in  E.  was  represented  indiffer- 
ently by  m  or  n.  Thus  Fr.  nom,  a  name, 
became  E.  noun,  a  substantive,  and  the 
word  was  written  in  the  same  way  in  our 
Norman  Fr.  Les  nouns  de  lour  nief, 
barge,  balengere,  &c. :  the  names  of  their 
ship,  &c. — Stat.  H.  v.  c.  6.  On  the  other 
hand,  renown  was  often  written  with 
an  m. 

Her  name  was  R(^phele, 

Which  was  of  grete  rename. — Gower. 

Go  to  then,  O  thou  far  renonomed  son 
Of  great  Apollo.— F.  Q. 

Hepair.  i.  Lat.  reparare,  Fr.  reparer, 
to  get  again,  to  restore,  recover,  renew. 

2.  Fr.  parer,  to  ward  off,  leads  to  It. 
riparo,  a  defence,  shelter,  place  of  refuge ; 
Fr.  repaire,  a  lodging,  haunt,  den  of  a 
beast,  and  thence  repairer,  to  haunt,  fre- 
quent, lodge  in  a  certain  place,  giving 
rise  to  E.  repair,  to  resort  to,  to  return  as 
to  one's  den. 

Repartee.  Fr.  repartie,  an  answering 
blow  in  fencing,  &c.,  and  thence,  a  return 
of  or  answer  in  speech,  a  reply. — Cot. 
Partir,  to  set  out,  start  with  impetuosity, 
to  go  off  as  a  gun  ;  partir  d'un  dclat  de 
rire,  to  burst  out  laughing.  Thus  repar- 
tee is  a  prompt  reply. 

Repast.  Lat  pascor,  to  feed  ;  pastus, 
food. 

To  Bepeal.  Fr.  rappeler  (Lat.  re-ap- 
pellare,  to  call  back),  to  revoke  or  make 
void. 

Sepeat. — Bepetition.  Lat.  repeto, 
repetitum,  to  ask  back,  go  over  again. 

Repertory.  Lat.  repertorium,  an  in- 
ventory, from  reperio,  repertum,  to  find, 
meet  with. 

To  Repine.  Properly  to  feel  dissatis- 
faction, then  to  express  it. 

Then  the  knyght  retourned  again  to  them  and 
shewed  the  kynges  wordes,  the  whiche  gretly  en- 
couraged them,  and  repoyned  [se  repentirentl  in 
that  they  had  said  to  the  king  as  they  did. — fier- 
ner  s  Froissart  in  R. 

From    It.   repugnere^   Fr.  repoindre,  to 
prick  again. 

Now  when  they  heard  this  they  were /nVvJ^dT  in 
their  heart  (weren  compunct  in  kerte. — WicliU). 
— ^Acts  ii.  37- 

Repleniflh. — ^Replete.  Lat.  repieoy 
repietum,  to  fill  fuH     See  Plenary. 

Replevy.    See  Pledge. 

Reprehend.  Lat  reprehendo,  to  lay 
hold  on,  blame,  rebuke.     See  -prehend. 

♦  Reprieve.  Reprieve  or  repreve  is 
OFr.  reprover,  repreuver,  from  Lat  re- 
probarei  to  disallow,  reject,  mislike. — Lit- 
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tleton.  Christ  suffered  many  reprevynges 
for  us. — Mandeville  in  Hall.  Reprevyn, 
reprehendo,  redarguo. — Pr.  Pm.  The  re- 
prieve of  a  criminal  must  be  an  elliptical 
expression  for  the  disallowing  of  the  sen- 
tence. 

Reprimand.  Fr.  reprimande,  Sp.  re- 
primenda.  Explained  from  Lat  repri- 
mere,  to  repress,  snub,  or  keep  under 
(Litt.),  analogous  to  Fr.  ojffrande,  an  offer- 
ing, from  offrir.  On  that  principle  repti- 
menda  should  signify  a  fault,  but  it  does 
not  appear  in  Latin  m  that  sense. 

Reprisal.  It.  ripresaglia,  whence  Fr. 
repr^saille,  E.  reprisal,  from  Lat.  repren- 
dere,  reprensus,  to  take  back  again. 

Reproach.  Fr.  Sp.  reproche.  It.  rim- 
proccio,  Prov.  repropche,  reproach,  blame, 
outrage.  Explained  by  Diez  as  equiva- 
lent to  a  Lat.  repropiare  ^analogous  to 
Fr.  approcher  for  appropiare),  ivomprope, 
near;  to  bring  a  man's  actions  before 
him,  to  twit  him  with  them. 

But  repropiare,  to  bring  near,  is  far 
from  having  the  force  of  G.  vorwerfen,  to 
cast  before  one.  And  though  no  doubt  a 
difficult  step  remains  to  be  supplied,  it 
seems  more  probable  that  the  origin  is  to 
be  found  in  It  brobbio,  from  opprobrium, 
reproach,  disgrace.  Mi  disse  mille  brob- 
bii,  he  covered  me  with  abuse.  Rimbrob- 
biare,  rimbroggiare,  or  rimproppiare, 
rimprocciare.  The  intermediate  form 
rimbroccio  is  vouched  by  Florio.  The 
change  from  bbi  to  ggi  is  exemplified  in 
abbia,  aggia,  may  have,  while  that  from 
ggi  to  cci  is  seen  in  staggia,  staccia,  a 
lath.— FL 

Reprobate.— Reprove.    See  -prove. 

Repudiate.  Lat.  repudium,  a  putting 
away  one's  wife.  This,  like  pudor,  shame, 
and  refuto,  to  reject,  refuse,  is  probably 
one  of  the  words  derived  from  the  inter- 
jection/«/  or  pu/  expressing  in  the  first 
instance  disgust  at  a  bad  smell,  then  dis- 
like and  rejection.  G.  anpfuien,  verp- 
fuien,  to  cry  fie  upon,  to  reject  By  a 
similar  figure  the  Lat.  has  respuo,  to  spit 
back,  to  refuse. 

Repugnant.  Lat.  repugnare,  to  con- 
trary one  ;  pugno,  to  fight.    See  Pugilist 

Requiem.  Lat  requies,  rest,  repose, 
the  accus.  of  which  is  requiem,  the  initial 
word  of  the  service  for  the  dead,  whence 
the  term  is  taken. 

Reremouse.  as.  hreremusy  a  bat, 
equivalent  to  G,flittermaus,  from  the  flut- 
tering of  his  wings,  from  AS.  hreran,  on. 
hrara,  to  move.  At  hrcera  tungu,  to 
wag  the  tongue ;  sverd,  to  brandish  a 
sword. — Egils. 
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Bescind.  Lat  rescindo^  to  cut  ofT, 
abolish. 

Beacue.  OB.  rescouSy  rescoWj  from 
OFr.  rescouyry  rescourre,  to  recover,  re- 
deem, deliver ;  whence  rescousy  recovered  j 
rescoueur^  one  who  redeems  goods  from 
the  hands  of  creditors.  It.  riscuotere 
(Lat  re-excutere^  to  fetch  a  thing  out  of 
pawn,  to  exact  payment ;  riscuotersi,  to 
escape ;  nscossa,  exaction  of  payment, 
recovery,  retaking,  rescuing,  deliverance. 
— Altieri.  Lat.  excuterey  to  tear  from, 
take  away  by  force,  to  which  corresponds 
OFr.  escaurrty  to  beat  com  from  the  chaff, 
as  rescourre  to  riscuotere, 

Besexnble.  From  Lat  similisy  like, 
similare  or  simularey  to  make  like,  to 
imitate ;  It  sembiarey  sembarrey  Fr.  sem- 
blery  to  seem ;  Prov.  resembloTy  Fr.  ras- 
semblery  It.  rassembrarey  to  resemble. 

Besert. — Beaoutoe.  To  resort y  to  re- 
pair or  betake  oneself  to.  Resourcey  some- 
thing to  apply  back  to  for  succour. — B. 
Fr.  resortiry  ressortiry  to  issue,  go  forth 
again,  to  resort,  repair,  to  appeal  from  an 
imerior  to  a  superior  court  En  dernier 
ressorty  finally,  without  further  appeal 
Sans  nul  resort,  without  delay. — Fab.  et 
Contes,  II. 

Diez  would  explain  the  meaning  from 
It.  sortirey  to  'obtain  or  acquire,  whence 
risortire  would  signify  to  get  back,  to  re- 
cover, and  thence  to  betake  oneself  to, 
on  the  same  principle  on  which  ricove- 
rarsi  signifies  to  have  recourse  to,  to  fly 
to  for  help.  But  risortire  does  not  appear 
ever  to  have  been  used  in  the  sense  of 
recover,  and  we  have  no  occasion  for  this 
hypothetical  explanation. 

The  truth  is,  that  Fr.  ressort  and  res- 
source  are  parallel  forms  with  the  same 
general  meaning  more  or  less  directly 
derived  from  Lat  surgere,  to  rise.  Hence 
It  sorgerey  ppl.  sortOy  Fr.  sourdrey  ppl. 
sorSy  sours y  to  rise,  spring,  come  out  of ; 
se  resourdre,  to  spring  up  again,  recover, 
come  to  one's  former  estate  or  vigour; 
resoursy  raised,  recovered,  got  up  again ; 
ressourccy  a  new  spring,  recovery,  up- 
rising, also  refuge  for  succour.  —  Cot 
From  the  other  form  of  the  participle, 
sortOy  surtOy  are  formed  Cat.  surt,  a  bound 
or  spring  ;  Ptg.  surtOy  the  spring  upwards 
of  a  bird,  Fr.  essorty  essoury  essory  source, 
spring,  flight ;  ressorty  spring,  elasticity, 
the  spring  which  moves  a  piece  of  me- 
chanism, and  thence  metaphorically,  re- 
source, supply  of  needful  power.  II  a 
fait  jouer  tous  ses  ressortSy  he  has  used 
all  his  means,  resources. — Tarver.  From 
the  substantive  arises  a  secondary  form 
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of  verb,  Sp.  surtir,  to  spring  as  water 
(Taboada),  Ptg.  surtir,  to  fly,  to  soar. 
Cat.  surtiry  to  spring  up,  Fr.  sortiry  to  go 
out  To  resort  to  a  thing  is  to  have  re- 
source to  it,  to  comeback  to  it  as  the  source 
or  supply  of  what  is  wanting  to  meet  the 
emergency. 

Al  I  refuse  but  that  I  might  resorte 
Unto  my  love,  the  well  of  goodlihede. 

Chauoer. 

The  same  met.  sense  is  found  in  Prov. 
ressort. 

Contra  mort  ressort  ni  cubatnia. 

— against  death  there  is  neither  resource 
nor  protection. 

Bespite.  Breathing  time,  delay,  for- 
bearance.— B.  From  Lat  respectusy  It 
rispettOy  Prov.  respiegy  respeit.  Ft.  res^ty 
regard,  consideration,  expectation,  then 
respite,  delay.  'Tout  prent  sans  nul 
respit  avoir  : '  takes  everything  without 
regard  for  any  consideration. — Fab.  ct 
Contes,  4.  445.  '  Mando  vobis  ut  respec- 
tetis  benedictionem  usque  ad  Pascham :' 
should  delay  the  blessing  until  Easter.— 
Eadmer.  '  Et  ainsi  fut  respoittess  li  allers 
a  Adrenople  a  cele  fois  : '  was  put  oflL— 
Villehardouin. 

Bespond. — ^Bespoxuse.  Lat.  spondeoy 
to  promise,  engage  for;  respondeOy  to 
answer. 

Best.    Two  words  are  confounded. 

1.  From  Lat  restarey  to  remain,  to  re- 
sist, stand  firm,  hold  out ;  Fr.  rester,  to 
remain ;  reste,  a  remainder ;  It  restart, 
to  remain,  abide,  or  stay  still  in  one  place, 
to  cease  from,  to  leave  or  be  left  over- 
plus. 

2.  From  G.  rasty  Dil  ruste,  raste,  ease, 
quiet,  repose. 

BestiTo.— Besty.  It  restio,  restive, 
resty,  drawing  back,  loth  to  go  as  some 
horses,  by  met.  slow,  lary. — FL  Fr.  restif, 
stubborn,  drawing  backward,  that  wUl 
not  go  forward. — Cot   From  Lat.  restore, 

Beatore.  Lat.  restaurare,  to  repair, 
remake.    See  Store. 

Besult.  Lat  resulto,  to  leap  back ; 
re  and  sulto,  a  freq.  of  saliOy  to  leapt 

Besurrection.  Lat  resurrectio,  from 
resur^Oy  resurrectum,  to  rise  again ;  re 
and  surgOy  to  rise. 

To  Bet.  To  rait  timber,  to  set  it  to 
soak. — Ray.  Hay  is  nu'/A/ when  it  has 
been  much  exposed  to  wet  and  dry.— 
Hal.  G,.rpsteny  P1.D.  rothen,  Du.  rotten 
or  rooten  het  viaschy  to  ret  flax,  to  steep 
it  in  water  in  order  to  separate  the  fibre 
by  incipient  rotting,  kettyff  tymbcr, 
hempe,  or  other  lyke,  rigo,  infundo. — Pr- 
Pm. 
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The  word  is  a  mere  modification  of - 
rot.  Sw.  rSta^  N.  rbyta^  to  rot,  putrefy, 
decay,  to  ret  flax.  Riiytc  ufip  klada^  to 
rot  clothes  by  much  exposure  to  wet 
FoyU  hamPy  skinn,  to  set  hemp  or  skins 
to  soak  in  order  to  loosen  the  fibre  in 
the  one  case  and  the  hair  in  the  other ; 
royta^  rottenness,  long  continuance  of 
wet  weather  in  which  com  is  in  danger 
of  rotting,  also  the  steeping  or  stripping 
of  goods. 

Betail.  Fr.  retail^  a  shred  or  small 
piece  cut  from  a  thing. — Cot  Tailler^  to 
cut 

Setaliate.  Fr.  ialion,  a  pain  ec^ual  to 
the  harm  done  ;  reialionniy  requited  or 
paid  back  with  the  like. — Cot.  Lat.  talis^ 
such. 

To  Betoh.  It  recere,  Lang,  raca^  to 
vomit.  AS.  hracaUy  Picard.  roguery  N. 
rakja^  to  retch,  hawk,  spit  ON.  hrakiy 
spittle  ;  Du.  rtuheUn^  to  cough,  to  hawk 
and  spit ;  Bret,  rodha^  roc^hsTlay  to  snore, 
to  breathe  with  difficulty.  It  recere  Vani- 
ma,  to  breathe  one's  last,  expresses  the 
stertorous  breathing  of  the  death-bed. 

The  origin  is  a  representation  of  the 
harsh  raking  noise  made  in  forcing  the 
breath  through  passages  encumbered  with 
viscous  secretions. 

Beticent.    See  Tacit 

Betioulate.  Lat.  reticulaius,  made  in 
the  form  of  a  {rete)  net 

Betinue.  Fr.  reUnir,  to  retain  or  hold 
land  of  a  superior ;  retenue,  a  holding,  a 
train  of  retainers  or  persons  holding  of  or 
dependent  upon  one. 

To  Betbre.  Fr.  retirer,  to  draw  back ; 
tirer.  It  tirare,  to  draw,  pull,  strike ; 
tiro,  a  throw,  draught,  stroke.  Identified 
by  Diez  with  Goth,  tairan,  to  tear,  on  the 
principle  on  which  we  use  tear  for  any 
violent  action  ;  to  tear  a  paper  down,  to 
tear  along  the  road.  It  must  always  be 
remembered  that  the  original,  ima^e  from 
whence  an  expression  is  taken  will  com- 
monly appear  a  gross  caricature  of  the 
thing  signified. 

Betreat.  Fr.  retraite  corresponding 
to  a  Lat  retracta,  from  retrahere,  retrac- 
turn,  to  withdraw. 

To  Betrenoh.  Fr.  retrancher,  to  cut 
ofil    See  Trench. 

To  Betrieve.  To  recover,  get  again. 
See  Contrive. 

Betro-.   Lat.  retro,  backwards,  behind. 

BeveaL  Lat  revelare,  to  disclose,  as 
if  by  throwing  back  {velum)  a  veiL 

oevel.  Commonly  referred  to  Fr.  re- 
veiUer,  to  waken,  as  if  signifying  one  who 
keeps  late  hours.     But  reveiller  is  to 
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awake,  not  to  watch  or  sit  up  late.  The 
real  origin  is  in  the  notion  of  noisy  merry- 
making. Swiss  rdbeln,  to  clatter,  make  a 
disturbance  ;  grdbel^  rdblete,  disturbance, 
uproar,  confusion  \  rdbelkilth,  nocturnal 
assembly  of  young  people.  Bret,  ribla, 
to  revel,  lead  a  dissipated  life.  Champ. 
ribler,  to  be  out  at  night,  lead  a  debauched 
life ;  revel^  noise,  disturbance,  gaiety ; 
reveaux,  pleasures,  debauches. 

Plains  est  dc  joie  et  de  revtl. — Roquef. 

Du.  ravelen,  raveelen,  sestuare,  fluctuare, 
et  circumcursare  et  delirare,  insanire, 
furere. — Kil.  With  a  change  of  termina- 
tion, ravotten,  tumultuari  et  luxuriari,  po- 
pinari,  to  riot,  romp.  Connected  forms 
are  Du.  rabbelen,  to  gabble ;  Swiss  raf- 
feln,  to  ratde ;  Gael  ramhlair,  a  noisy 
fellow ;  ramhlaireachd,  play  or  sport 

Beven^e.  Fr.  revanche,  requital,  re- 
venge.   See  Vengeance. 

]Etovenue.  Fr.  revenir,  to  come  back, 
to  profit  or  yield  increase ;  revenue,  a  re- 
turn or  coming  again ;  revenue  de  bois, 
the  new  springing  of  wood  after  it  has 
been  lopped  or  felled. — Cot  In  like 
manner  revenue  is  applied  to  the  yearly 
income  from  property  in  general 

Bevere.  —  Be^erend.  Lat  vereor, 
revereor,  to  stand  in  awe  of. 

Beverie.  When  ideas  float  in  our 
mind  without  any  reflection  or  regard  of 
the  understanding,  it  is  that  which  the 
French  call  resverie,  our  language  has 
scarce  a  name  for  it. — Locke.  Resver^ 
to  rave,  dote,  speak  idly;  resveur,  a 
dotard  or  dreaming  fop. — Cot.    See  Rave. 

BevuLnon.  Lat.  revulsio,  a  plucking 
back  ;  vello,  vulsum,  to  pull  or  pluck. 

Bhapsody.  Gr.  f&o^^co,  a  portion  of 
an  epic  poem  for  recitation  at  one  time ; 
pdwTkt,  to  stitch  or  link  together,  and  ^^q* 
a  song. 

Bhetoxio.  Gr.  pnTvp,  an  orator;  4  pv- 
roQur^  {rsxyrdf  the  art  of  the  public 
speaker. 

Bheum-. — Bheumatiam.  Gr.  pcv^ia, 
ftvfAaTtKbQj'  from  pit*,  to  .flow,  the  idea 
bemg  that  there  was  an  undue  flow  of 
rheum,  or  humour,  through  the  part  af- 
fected by  the  disorder  termed  Rheumatism, 

BJunooeroB.  Gr.  (kv^cipwcy  (Uv,  the 
snout,  nose,  and  cipac,  a  horn. 

Bhomboid.  Lat.  rhombus,  Gr.  ^ftfio^i 
a  lozenge,  and  fZ^oc,  form,  fashion. 

Bhyme.  It.  rima,  Fr.  rime,  G.  reim, 
Diez  objects  to  the  derivation  from  Gr. 
fivBii6Q,  measure,  proportion,  regular  move- 
ment, metre,  rhythm,  that  it  would  have 
given  rise  to  an  It  rimmo  or  remmo  in- 
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stead  of  n'fna,  and  he  is  more  inclined  to 
OHG.  rtm,  AS.  rimy  gerim^  w.  rhify  Bret. 
rummy  number.      But  in  Fr.,  at  least, 
there  is  no  difficulty  in  the  formation  of 
rime  from  the  older  spelling  rithmey  rime 
or  metre. — Cot.    Rithmailler  (rimailler), 
to  rime  paltrily. — Ibid.    The  term  rith- 
micare  was  used  in  the  sense  of  versifying 
long  after  the  introduction  of  rhyme,  and 
it  is  perfectly  natural  that  rithmusy  which 
signified  metrical  writing,  should  gradually 
have  been  applied  to  the  rhyme  which 
became  its  most  striking  characteristic. 
An  Ars  rithmicandi  written  in  the  14th 
century  begins  as  follows  :  Ad  habendum 
artem  rithmicandi  et  dictaminis  notitiam 
sciendum  est  quid  sit  rithmus  et  ex  quot 
syllabis  constare  debet — et  ubi  servanda 
est  consonantia  [the  rhyme].     Rithmus 
est  consona  paritas  syllabarum  sub  certo 
numero  comprehensarum. — Reliq.  Ant.  i. 
30.    As  consonantia  is  used  throughout 
in  the  sense  of  rhyme,  it  seems  that  con- 
sona in  the  latter  clause  must  be  under- 
stood in  the  sense  of  rhyming,  showing 
that  in  the  apprehension  of  the  author 
rhyme  formed  an  essential  element  of 
rhythm. 

Bib.  Du.  ribbcy  a  rib,  beam,  lath, 
rafter  ;  G.  rippcy  rib  ;  gerippc,  Pl.D.  rif, 
rifty  sceleton. — Brem.  Wtb.  as.  hrify  the 
intestines,  is  probably  what  is  contained 
in  the  framework  of  the  ribs.  Swab,  rafy 
rafeny  rafter  or  spar  of  a  roof. 

The  radical  image  seems  to  be  a  frame- 
work of  rods  or  bars,  perhaps  originally 
from  comparison  with  the  parallel  teeth 
of  a  comb  or  rake.  G.  raufCy  raffely  riffely 
an  iron  comb  for  plucking  off  the  heads 
of  flax-seed ;  raufiy  Swab,  rafy  reff,  the 
rack  or  lath-work  which  holds  the  hay 
for  cattle,  the  cradle  of  a  scythe.  G. 
helmreifcy  the  grate  of  a  helmet  or  bars 
which  protect  the  mouth. — Brem.  Wtb. 
G.  raufcy  Bav.  reffy  refty  is  also  a  basket 
made  of  rods  for  carrying  on  the  back  ; 
reftragery  feferery  higler,  one  who  carries 
about  fowls,  eggs,  butter,  &c.,  on  his  back 
for  sale.  We  have  the  same  word  in  E. 
ripy  a  panier  for  carrying  fish  ;  rippery 
one  who  carries  about  fish  for  sale. 

The  foregoing  supposition  would  unite 
W.  criby  a.  comb,  crtbiny  a  hay-rake,  Bret. 
cribin  (as  G.  raufCy  riffel),  a  comb  for  flax, 
with  G.  krippty  a  crib,  rack  for  cattle,  any 
framework  of  rods  or  beams  to  be  filled 
up  with  earth  or  stones.  Das  ufer  krip- 
peny  to  fasten  a  bank  with  stakes  or  piles, 
by  which  the  earth  is  held  together,  as 
the  soft  parts  of  the  body  of  an  animal 
by  the  (gerippe)  skeleton. 
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Ribald.  OFr.  ribaulty  ribauldy  It.  ri- 
baldoy  a  name  applied  generally  to  any 
loose  character.  *  Fures,  exules,  fugitivi, 
excommunicati,  quos  omnes  ribaldos  Fran- 
cia  vulgariter  consuevit  appellare.' — Matt. 
Paris  in  Diez.  Du.  rabaudy  scortator, 
lascivus,  nequam,  nebulo,  mendicus  fallax, 
aeruscator. — KiL 

It  is  probable  that  the  original  signifi- 
cation is  nothing  worse  than  a  reveller  or 
noisy  companion,  from  Fr.  rabaltery  to 
nimble,  rattle,  make  a  terrible  noise,  as 
they  say  spirits  do  in  some  houses. — Cot 
Du.  ravotteny  to  riot,  racket,  lead  an  up- 
roarious life. — Hahna.  Ravot,  revoty 
caterva  nebulonum  et  lupanar. — KiL 

In  ultimate  formation  the  word  is  a  re- 
presentation of  rattle,  clatter,  analogous 
to  Piedm.  rabadany  noise,  uproar,  clatter ; 
or  to  E.  rubaduby  rowdydoWy  from  the  last 
of  which  is  formed  the  American  rowdy y 
a  term  exactly  synonymous  with  OFr. 
ribauld. 

Bibband.— Bibbon.  Tr.ruban.  From 
Du.  rijghey  rijCy  a  row  or  line  ;  riigheny 
to  string,  to  lace  ;  rijgkbandy  rijgksnoery 
rijghnestely  a  lace,  band,  tie.  Du.  ?ustely 
a  lace  or  strap,  is  identical  with  It  nastroy 
a  ribbon. 

Bich.  Prov.  riCy  noble,  powerful,  illus- 
trious, rich  ;  Sp.  ricos  hotnbreSy  magnates, 
grandees.  Goth,  reiksy  ruler  ;  reikinoHy 
to  rule.  ON.  rikiy  reahn,  power ;  rikiOy 
to  reign  ;  rikdomry  riches.  G.  reichy  em- 
pire, rich.  Gael  righy  king;  rigkichy 
govern.     Lat.  regerey  rexy  &c. 

Bick.  AS.  hreaCy  ON.  hraukry  especi- 
ally applied  to  a  heap  of  fuel ;  hreykiay 
to  pile  up.  N.  rbyky  rauky  a  small  heap, 
as  of  corn-sheaves  in  the  field,  or  of  turf. 
Bickets.  M id.  Lat.  rachitis y  disease  of 
the  spine.    Gr.  pax<C)  ^^^  spine. 

To  Bid.  ON.  hriodoy  to  clear  away ; 
hrodiy  rubbish,  what  is  cleared  away; 
hrodit  skip,  a  ship  in  which  all  the  de- 
fenders are  killed ;  riodry  a  place  cleared 
of  wood,  in  E.  conmionly  called  riddings. 
Dan.  ryddcy  to  grub  up,  to  clear ;  tyddi 
op  i  en  stucy  to  set  a  room  to  rights ; 
rydnings-piadSy  a  cleared  place ;  rydde 
borty  rydde  of  veieny  to  clear  away.  G. 
reuteny  Bav.  riedeny  to  clear  away,  root 
out,  extirpate ;  das  riedy  geriedy  riedery 
riddings,  place  cleared  of  wood  and 
bushes. 

Sc.  redy  to  dear  away,  set  in  order, 
clearance,  removal  of  obstructions  ;  redy 
outredy  rubbish. 

PLD.  reddeny  G.  retteny  Dan.  reddey  to 
save  or  rescue,  seems  a  wholly  diflferent 
word,  signifying  perhaps  to  snatch  from 
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danger.    AS.  hreddan^  rapere,  eripere. — 
Lye. 

Biddle.  I.  AS.  hriddel^  hridder^  G. 
reiter^  rdder,  Bret,  ridel,  w.  rhidyll,  GaeL 
rideal,  a  sieve,  especially  a  corn-sieve. 

From  the  way  in  which  a  sieve  is  shaken 
whenever  it  is  used.  ON.  rida,  to  tremble; 
AS.  kretkadlj  Du.  ridde,  a  fever  or  shak- 
ing sickness  j  riideren,  rijeren,  rijelen,  to 
shiver  with  fever  or  with  cold. — Thes. 
Ling.  Teut.  E.  dial,  to  rue,  to  ree,  to  sift 
—Hal.;  Sc.  ree,  a  small  riddle.  Bav. 
erridertiy  to  shiver.  The  primary  origin 
seems  to  be  the  representation  of  a  rust- 
ling or  rattling  sound.  G.  ratteln,  to  sift. 
Bav.  rodel,  a  tin  box  with  pebbles  in  it ; 
rodeln,  rtideln,  to  shake,  to  stir  ;  G.  rut- 
teln,  to  shake,  sift,  winnow  com.  Gr. 
r|>6roXov,  a  rattle ;  GaeL  crith,  tremble, 
shake,  quiver.  AS.  hriscian^  to  make  a 
nisthng  noise,  to  shake,  frizzle. 

2.  AS.  rcedelse^dsi  imagination,  a  riddle. 
'Se  leasa  wena  and  sio  radelse  thara 
dysigra  monna  :'  the  false  opinion  and 
the  imagination  of  foolish  men.  ohg. 
ratsal,  raiisca,  ratissa,  rdtersch,  radisli, 
a  riddle.  Rat  mir  dise  rdtschen,  read  me 
this  riddle. 

Bav.  rdten,  G.  errathen,  ratken,  ON. 
r&da,  to  conjecture,  divine,  make  out, 
imagine.  Rathe  was  ist  das,  guess  what 
is  that  Dan.  raade,  to  divine,  devise. 
Raade  bod  paa^  to  devise  a  remedy  for. 
See  Read. 

To  Bide.  on.  reida,  to  sway,  lift,  weigh, 
brandish,  move  up  and  down.  Ld  retdir 
buk,  the  tide  carries  the  corpse.  Skip 
reiiduz,  the  ships  were  borne  on  the 
waves.  A  ship  nV/i^'j  at  anchor  when  she 
is  borne  up  and  down  by  the  waves  with- 
out changing  place.  ON.  rida,  to  be 
borne  on  a  horse  or  in  a  ship.  Jiida 
kjol,  to  be  carried  in  a  ship.  To  be  borne 
or  carried  aloft  as  a  standard,  a  sword, 
an  axe.  N.  rida,  to  sway  to  and  fro  as  a 
boat  resting  on  a  stone.  Du.  rijden,  to 
ride  on  horseback,  to  be  borne  in  a  car- 
riage, to  slide  on  the  ice. 

Parallel  with  reida  and  rida  are  ON. 
leida,  to  lead,  and  lida,  to  be  borne.  At 
lida  i  lopti,  to  be  borne  through  the  air. 
Du.  lijden,  to  slide,  to  pass  by. 

-ride.  -ris-.  Bidicule.  Lat.  rideo, 
risum,  to  laugh  ;  as  in  Deride,  Derision^ 
Lat  ridiculus,  what  moves  to  laughter. 

Bidge.  AS.  hricg,  on.  hryggr,  Pl.D. 
^^gge,  Dan.  ryz,  G.  rUcken,  the  back. 
Then  anything  formed  like  the  back  of 
an  animal,  a  long  horizontal  line  from 
which  the  surface  slopes  down  on  either 
side. 
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Biding.  In  Domesday,  treding,  one 
of  the  divisions  of  three  into  which  the 
county  of  York  is  broken  up.  ON. 
Thridjungr,  N.  tridjung,  a  third  part 
The  initial  /  was  probably  lost,  as  Miiller 
suggests,  in  consequence  of  the  difficulty 
of  recognising  the  sound  in  the  com- 
pounds North-,  East',  and  West-trithing, 
m  which  the  word  would  principally 
occur. 

Bife.  Du.  rr^  copious,  abundant.  ON. 
rifr,  riflegr,  liberal,  munificent ;  rifka,  to 
increase.  In  the  N.  of  E.  ripe,  prevalent, 
abundant — Hal. 

Biffraff.  Refuse,  dregs,  scum  of  any- 
thing.— B.  Rif  and  raf,  tag  rag  and 
bobtail,  every  atom,  scrapings  and  alL 

King  Richard  it  wan  and  tille  his  sister  it  gaf, 
The  Sarrazins  ilk  man  he  slouh  alle  rif  and  raf, 

R.  Bninne  in  R. 

II  ne  lui  lairra  rif  ni  raf,  he  will  strip 
him  of  all.  On  n*y  a  laiss^  ni  rifle  ni 
rafle,  they  have  swept  it  all  away. — Cot 
It  raffola-ruffola,  riff-raff,  by  hook  or  by 
crook.  Lomb.  o  de  riff  o  de  raff,  in  one 
way  or  another.    See  Raff. 

Bifle.  A  rifle  is  a  gun  having  a  barrel 
internally  grooved  or  scored  in  a  spiral 
in  order  to  make  the  bullet  revolve.  Pl.D. 
rifeln,  to  streak,  to  furrow.  Dan.  rifle,  to 
groove  a  column.    See  To  Rifle,  Rive. 

To  Bifle.  Fr.  rifler,  to  rifle,  ransack, 
sweep  all  away  before  him.  Du.  rijfelen, 
to  scrape,  rub,  seize.  It.  raffa,  a  raffling, 
rifling ;  raffio,  any  hook  or  crook,  a  rake, 
a  drag  ;  raffolare,  to  rake,  drag,  scrape 
together  by  hook  or  by  crook  ;  ruffolare, 
ruffaae,  to  rifle,  to  filch  or  pilfer  craftily. 
Lombard  ruff,  sweepings,  dirt.  See 
Raffle. 

Bift.  A  cleft,  chink,  crack. — B.  From 
rive. 

To  Big.  •  I.  N.  rigga,  to  rig  a  ves- 
sel Perhaps  a  metap^r  from  harness- 
ing a  horse.  Sw.  dial  rigga  pd,  to  har- 
ness a  horse.    From  rygg,  the  back  ? 

2.  To  rig  about,  to  be  wanton,  to  romp; 
rig,  a  wanton,  romping  girl ;  riggish^ 
rampant,  ruttish. — B. 

The  wanton  gesticulations  of  a  virgin  in  a  wild 
assembly  of  gallants  wanned  with  wine,  could  be 
no  other  than  riggish  and  unmaidenly. — Bp 
Hall  in  R. 

Probably  from  the  excited  movements 
of  animals  under  sexual  impulse,  as  in- 
dicated under  Ramble.  N.  rugga,  rigga, 
rugla,  rigla,  to  rock  or  waver  ;  E.  wrig- 
gle,  Manx  reagh,  ruttish,  wanton,  merry, 
sportive,  lecherous  ;  riggan,  to  rut ;  rig- 
^l,  as  |L  rig,  ridgil,  ridgeling,  a  ram 
imperfectly  castrated,  and  consequently 
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liable  to  sexual  excitation.  To  play  reaks, 
to  run  a  rig^  to  act  in  an  excited  manner, 
to  do  something  outrageous. 

Sight.  AS.  riht^  Goth,  raihts^  G.  recht, 
Lat.  rectus,  straight,  stretched  out ;  for- 
rigOy  to  stretch  out;  dirigo,  to  stretch 
towards  a  definite  point.  Gr.  V*7**»  ^^ 
stretch. 

The  meaning  of  right  is  always  a 
metaphor  more  or  less  direct  from 
the  image  of  stiaightness.  The  right 
course  is  that  which  leads  in  a  straight 
line  to  the  object  sought  for.  Moral 
right  is  that  which  has  to  be  done,  which 
lies  in  the  straight  way  to  satisfy  the  con- 
science. The  right  hand  is  the  hand  it 
is  ri^ht  to  make  use  of. 

Bigid.— Bigour.  Lat .  rigidus,  rigor; 
rigeo,  to  be  stiff.    ON.  r;/jpr,  stiffness. 

jBtigmarole.  A  repetition  of  idle  words, 
a  succession  of  long  foolish  stories — ^Wor- 
cester; a  confused,  Unconnected  dis- 
course.— HaL  There  can  be  little  doubt 
that  it  is  a  corruption  of  ragman-roily 
which  was  used  in  a  very  similar  sense. 

Tindall — ^hath  in  the  handling  of  that  one  mat- 
ter alone  utterly  destroyed  the  foundation  of  all 
the  heresies  they  have  in  their  whole  raggemans 
rolle.—SAx  T.  Moore. 

In  the  play  of  Juditian,  Towneley  Mys- 
teries, p.  311,  Tutivillos,  one  of  the  devils 
who  had  been  employed  in  catching 
people  sinning,  and  comes  to  make  his 
report,  says  : 

Here  a  rolU  of  ragman  of  the  rownde  tabille 
Of  brefifes  in  my  bag,  man,  of  synnes  dampnabille. 

The  origin  of  the  term  has  been  made 
out  by  Mr  Wright  in  his  Anecdota  Litte- 
raria.  The  name  was  originally  given  to 
a  game  consisting  in  drawing  characters 
from  a  roll  by  strings  hanging  out  from 
the  end,  the  amusement  arising  from  the 
application  or  misapplication  of  the  cha- 
*  racters  to  Uie  persons  by  whom  they  were 
drawn. 

A  roll  of  this  kind,  from  MS.  Fairfax 
16,  is  printed  by  Mr  Wright : 

Here  begynnyth  Ragmane  roelle. 
My  ladyes  and  my  maistresses  echone 
Lyke  hit  unto  your  humbyl  womanhede, 
Resave  in  gr€  of  my  sympill  persone 
This  lolle,  which  withouten  any  drede 
Kynge  Ragman  me  bad  serve  in  brede. 
And  cristened  it  the  merour  of  vour  cfaaunoe. 
Dxawith  a  stxynge.  and  that  shall  streyght  you 

leyde 
Unto  the  veiy  path  of  your  govemaunce. 

The  popularity  of  the  amusement  is 
shown  by  the  familiar  allusion  of  Gower: 

Venus  whiche  stant  withoute  lawe 
In  non  oerteyne,  but  as  men  drawe 
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Of  Ragimon  upon  the  chaunce. 
She  leyeth  no  peys  in  the  babmnoe. 

MS.  in  Hal 

The  name  of  Ragman  is  given  to  the 
devil  in  P.  P.,  and  he  is  probably  made 
to  preside  at  our  game  as  the  father  of 
sorcery.     Sw.  raggen,  the  deviL 

From  the  strings  hanging  out  at  the 
end  of  the  roll  by  which  the  characten 
were  drawn,  the  name  oi  ragman-roll  ir2& 
given  to  any  deed  with  a  number  of  seals 
hanging  to  it,  and  especially  to  the  inden- 
tures by  which  the  Scottish  Barons  were 
made  to  subscribe  allegiance  to  Ed.  I., 
and  of  which  a  record  was  kept  in  four 
large  rolls  of  parchment  preserved  in  the 
Tower.  Unum  instrumentum  sive  car- 
tam  subjectionis  et  homagii  faciendi  re- 
gibus  Angliae — ^a  Scottis  propter  multa 
sigUla  dependentia  ragnian  vocabatur.^ 
Chronicon  de  Lanercost  in  Wright 

Swa  thai  consentyd  than 
And  mad  upon  this  a  ragman 
With  many  selis  of  Lordis^  thare 
That  that  tyme  at  this  trett^  ware.— WyntovB. 

Thexe  preached  a  pardoner  as  he  a  priest  woe. 
Brought  forth  a  bull  wiik  many  btsko^  seaks: 
He — laughte  with  his  ragman  both  ringes  and 
brodbes. — P.  P. 

Rill.  A  trickling  stream,  from  the 
sense  of  trickling,  explained  under  To 
Rail,  2. 

Aganippe's  spring 
— ^with  soft  murmurs  gently  rilling 
Adown  the  mountains  where  thy  daugfaten 
haimt. — Prior. 

P1.D.  rilUy  a  little  stream  or  water- 
course, such  as  those  which  the  nun 
makes  in  running  off  meadows,  or  the 
tide  retiring  from  mud-banks. 

Rim.  AS.  rimOy  margin,  edge.  The 
rime  of  the  sea  was  used  for  the  surface 
of  the  sea. 

The  weeds  being  so  long  that  riding  in  fourten 
fathoms  water,  many  times  they  streamed  three 
or  four  fathoms  upon  the  ryme  of  the  sea.— Hsw- 
kins'  Voyage,  p.  116. 

It  is  perhaps  in  this  sense  that  the  mem* 
brane  enclosing  the  bowels  is  called  the 
rim.  Sw.  and  Dan.  bryn  is  used  as  well 
in  the  sense  of  edge  or  border  as  of  sur- 
face. Dan.  bryn,  the  ryme  or  surfiace  of 
the  sea,  also  the  brow  or  rim  of  the  t)t. 
G.  augenbraune,  the  eyebrow,  is  in  other 
dialects  augenbramen.  Thus  riMybrimy 
and  dryny  must  be  regarded  as  radically 
identical.  N.  bryning,  Dan.  brammty 
a  border  or  edging,  w.  rkim^  rhimpy 
edge.  rim. 

Stune.  G.  reify  Du.  rijpey  rijMy  Sw. 
rimy  hoarfrost.  ON.  AnVn,  soot,  hoarfrost 
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Bret  Jrimffif  Fr.  frimas^  mist  which 
freezes  in  falling. 

Bimple.  —  Itumple.  —  Bipple.  as. 
krympel^  Du.  rimpe^  rimpel,  rompey  rom- 
pely  a  wrinkle,  rumple,  pucker.  Words 
representing  a  broken  sound  are  com- 
monly applied  to  signify  a  broken  move- 
ment, then  a  broken,  uneven,  rugeed  sur- 
face. The  gentle  sound  of  smaU  waves 
breaking  on  the  shore  is  represented  by 
the  wora  ripple^  which  is  then  applied  to 
the  uneven  surface  of  the  rippling  water, 
and  rimpU  is  used  in  the  same  sense. 

As  gilds  the  moon  the  rimpling  of  the  brook. 

Crabbe  in  R. 

PLD.  rumpeln^  originally  signifying  to 
nimble,  to  clatter,  is  now  chiefly  us^  in 
the  applied  sense  of  jolting,  jogging. 
Rumpeigeestj  as  G.  poltergeist,  a  cktter- 
ing  ghost.  De  bunk  rumpelt  mi,  my  belly 
rumbles.  De  wage  rumpelt  up  dem 
steenwege,  the  carriage  clatters  along  the 
road,  or  jolts  along.  Ik  kan  dat  rumpeln 
nig  verdrigen,  I  cannot  endure  the  jolting. 
Rumpumpelny  to  jolt  excessively.  Du. 
romieligy  uneven,  rugged.  Then  as  a 
shaking  motion  throws  a  surface  into 
confusion,  to  rumple^  to  disorder,  disar- 
range, crumple.    See  Rumble,  Rumpus. 

To  Kince.  Fr.  rincer,  on.  hreinsa, 
Dan.  rense^  to  cleanse.  ON.  hreiny  G. 
reiuy^  Dan.  reen,  pure,  clean. 

Bind.     Du.  G.  rincUy  crust,  bark. 

Bin^.  ON.  hringry  a  circle,  a  ring ; 
kringTy  a  circle.  Dan.  kringel,  krinkely 
crooked,  twisted ;  kringle,  to  go  in  folds, 
to  run  round.  E.  crinkUy  to  curl.  The 
connection  of  the  foregoing  forms  with 
ON.  hringluy  to  tinkle,  is  probably  based 
on  the  principle  so  often  referred  to  on 
which  a  crooked,  curling  form  is  desig- 
nated by  the  figure  of  a  broken  or  qua- 
vering sound,  w.  crychlaisy  a  quivering 
voice ;  cryckiady  a  shake  in  music ;  crycky 
a  curline,  wrinkling,  rippling. 

To  Brng.  ON.  hringiay  to  ring  bells  ; 
hringloy  to  clink,  rin?,  tingle.  Hann 
hringlar  gialldiy  he  chinks  his  money. 
Dan.  ringUy  klingrty  to  ring,  tinkle.  All 
imitative. 

Biot.  Fr.  riotery  Bret  riotay  to  chide, 
brawl,  jangle ;  Gael,  raoity  indecent  mirth. 
It  riottOy  riot,  brawl ;  Du.  ravottetiy  tu- 
multuari,  et  luxuriari,  popinari ;  ravoty 
revoty  caterva  nebulonum,  et  lupanar, 
luxus,  luxuria. — KiL  Ravotterig,  bruit, 
tintamarre,  charivari. — Halma. 

A  similar  word  to  Fr.  rabatery  men- 
tioned under  Ribald. 

Bip.    I.  A  panier  for  fish.    See  Rib. 

3.  A  name  applied  to  men  and  boys, 
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and  even  to  animals  if  they  appear  to  be 
lean,  half-starved,  or  otherwise  ill-condi- 
tioned.— Hal.  A  rip  oi  a  horse  is  a  thin, 
worn-out  horse.  P1.D.  rify  rifty  a  skele- 
ton. G.  gerippey  a  skeleton.  He  is  een 
rifty  so  mager  as  een  rift, — Brem.  Wtb. 
E.  rip  is  also  applied  metaphorically  to  a 
morally  ill-conditioned  person. 

To  Bip.  I.  To  tear.  Ultimately  de- 
rived from  the  sound  of  scratching  or 
tearing.  See  RafHe.  ON.  hrifay  to  scrape, 
to  snatch  ;  rifa,  riufOy  to  tear  ;  Du.  roo- 
peHy  reupeny  ruppen,  G.  raujeny  to  pluck  ; 
Fx.fripeKy  to  rub,  to  wear  ;  friporiy  a  rag. 

2.  ON.  at  rippa  upp,  Dan.  oprippe,  to 
rip  up,  to  go  over  again,  to  repeat  Jeg 
ei  ofirippe  vil  det  som  jeg  for  har  sagt : 
I  will  not  repeat  what  I  have  said  before. 
Du.  Die  zaak  werd  niet  gerept;  men  repte 
van  die  zaak  niet :  they  did  not  make 
mention  of  the  thing. 

When  each  party  had  ripped  uf  their  sundry 
fortunes  and  perils  passed,  they  nighly  praised 
God.~Hackluyt  in  R. 

It  has  been  shown  under  Rehearse 
that  the  figure  of  raking  is  often  used  to 
express  iteration.  .  ON.  nrifay  a  rake,  also 
iteration.  To  rip  and  to  rake  up  old 
grievances  are  used  indifferently. 

Bipe.     Du.  rijpy  G.  reif 

To  Bipe.  To  rake,  to  probe,  and 
thence  met.  to  search  or  examine. 

Then  fling  on  coals  and  rife  the  ribs 
And  beek  the  house  baith  but  and  ben. 

Ramsay. 

All  the  hyrnis  of  his  goist 
He  rvfit  with  his  swerd  amid  his  coist, 
So  til  nis  hart  stomidith  the  prick  of  death. 

D.  V.  330.  38. 

It  is  from  this  sort  of  action  that  a  sword  . 
is  called  in  Sp.  raspaderay  Fr.  rapiire,  a ' 
raker  or  rasper.    Esthon.  riipmay  to  rake. 
See  To  Rip. 

Bipple.    See  Rimple. 

To  Bipple.  To  pluck  ofT  the  heads  of 
flax  seeds  by  drawing  the  straw  through 
a  fixed  iron  comb.  Walach.  greblay  a 
comb  or  rake.  Fris.  rebbely  Dan.  riN^ely 
a  frame  with  iron  teeth  through  which 
thrashed  straw  is  drawn  and  combed  to 
save  any  remnants  of  the  com. — Outzen. 
G.  raufetiy  rupfeUy  Swiss  rUpfelHy  to  pluck ; 


repeln^  to  rip,  pluck,  tear,  to  ripple  flax  ; 
repey  a  rack  for  hay  ;  repey  repely  a  ripple. 
Dan.  rive,  to  rake,  rive,  tear,  rasp. 

To  Bise.  ON.  risoy  to  rise;  Goth. 
urreisaHy  AS.  arisan,  to  rise  up ;  reosaHy 
to  rush,  to  fall.     Du.  riiseny  epriisMy  to 
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rise  up ;  riisetty  afriisen^  to  sink,  to  fall 
OHG.  risan^  to  fall ;  anarisan^  imiere ; 
arrisan,  corruere,  surgere ;  zarisan^  de- 
albi,  ruinari. — Graff.  Regenes  tropphen 
risente  in  erda,  rain-drops  falling  on  the 
earth. — Notker,  Ps.  71.  6.  Bav.  reisen^ 
to  fall ;  reisuhr^  an  hour-glass,  marking 
time  by  the  trickling  of  the  sand.  Swiss 
riesetty  rauschend  herabfallen;  laubriesi^ 
laubriesete^  the  fall  of  the  leaf. 

The  radical  image  seems  to  be  the  rust- 
ling sound  of  fragments  falling  to  the 
ground,  which  is  represented  by  such 
forms  as  Bav.  riseln,  Swiss  rUselen^  to 
fall  in  drops,  in  little  bits.  Es  riseUt^ 
cadit  nivosa  grando.  Der  risel,  hail. — 
Schmeller.  Swiss  riesUte^  stones  rattling 
down  a  hill-side ;  riesobsty  worm-eaten 
fruit  that  falls  prematurely.  Sometimes 
the  imitative  syllable  begins  with  gr  or 
dr  instead  of  a  simple  r,  as  in  G.  grieseln^ 
to  fall  in  bits ;  Fr.  gresiller^  to  fall  in 
rime ;  grisil^  hail ;  Swiss  droseln,  troseln, 
to  patter  down;  E.  drizzle.  To  these 
latter  forms  are  related  Goth,  driusan^ 
AS.  dreosoHy  to  fall,  in  the  same  way  as 
OHG.  risan  to  riseln,  Gr.  I^oooq^  Lith. 
rasaSy  Lat.  ros^  dew,  probably  owe  their 
designation  to  being  originally  conceived 
as  what  drizzles  or  falls  in  a  tine  shower. 
Bav.  es  reisst  nebel,  a  drizzling  mist  falls. 

The  direction  of  the  motion  in  the  act 
of  falling  being  often  expressed  by  a  pre- 
position, as  when  we  speak  of  falling 
down,  tumbling  down,  coming  pattering 
down,  it  was  a  natural  device  to  designate 
motion  in  the  opposite  direction  by  the 
same  radical  with  a  preposition  of  oppo- 
site signification  :  Du.  a/riisen,  to  fall 
down  ;  opriiseny  to  rise  up.  In  English, 
where  the  compound  signifying  to  fall  was 
wanting,  the  addition  of  the  preposition 
in  the  compound  expressing  the  opposite 
idea  would  appear  superfluous,  and  thus 
it  may  have  been  that  the  simple  verb  to 
rise  has  come  to  include  the  signification 
of  motion  upwards  which  it  originally 
owed  to  union  with  a  preposition  indi- 
cating that  relation. 

Biaible.     -ris-.    See  -ride. 

Biflk.  Fr.  risque^  It  risico^  risco^  Sp. 
riesgo^  risk.  Bret,  riska^  riskla^  to  slip 
or  slide  ;  riskuz,  slippery.  A  slippery 
path  affords  a  lively  image  of  risk  or 
danger.  So  Gael  sgiorr^  slip,  slide,  run 
a  risk ;  sgiorrach^  apt  to  slip  or  stumble, 
running  a  risk. — ^Armstrong. 

Sissoles.  Fr.  rissoler,  to  fry  meat  till 
it  is  brown. — Cot.  From  the  rustling 
noise  of  frying.  Dan.  risle^  to  purl,  mur- 
mur;   Swiss  rieseuj   riesenetty   krachen, 
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zitternd  rauschen — Stalder  ;  Sv/ab.  risse- 
leuy  to  rustle,  shake  in  the  wind ;  Sc. 
reissily  a  clattering  noise. 

Bite.— Ritual.  Lat  ritus^  a  custom, 
ceremony,  established  order  of  proceed- 
ing. 

BivaL  Lat  rivalisy  explained  in  dif- 
ferent ways  from  rivus,  a  brook  ;  by  some 
from  the  struggles  between  herdsmen 
using  the  same  watercourses ;  by  others 
as  signifying  those  who  dwell  on  opposite 
sides  of  the  stream. 

To  Bive.— Bift.  -reave.  RyvyiC  or 
rakyn',  rastro ;  ryvytf^  or  reendyn',  lacero ; 
ryvyfC  or  clyvyn',  as  men  doo  wooddc, 
nndo ;  revyn\  or  be  vj'olence  take  awey, 
rapio. — Pr.  Pm.  on.  ri/a^  to  scratch, 
tear,  tear  asunder  ;  Sw.  ri/u/eij  to  scratch, 
tear,  claw,  to  grate,  to  grinds  Rifwa  of, 
to  tear,  pull,  strip  off;  — sondery  to  tear 
to  pieces ;  N.  riva,  to  scratch,  tear,  tear 
to  pieces  ;  riva.  Da.  rive,  a  rake ;  riva^ 
Da.  revney  rift,  a  rift,  crack,  spUt  See 
To  Rob. 

BiveL  Wrinkle.  Rivelingy  turning 
in  and  out. — B.  w.  of  E.  to  reeve^  to 
wrinkle. — HaL     Du.  ruyffeleny  to  wrinkle. 

Closely  allied  with  rabble,  rubble,  rum- 
pUy  rimpUy  Hpple  ruffle,  ravely  all  from  the 
radical  figure  of  a  broken  confused  noise, 
leading  to  the  notion  of  a  jolting  irregular 
movement,  then  of  a  rugged,  rumpled,  or 
entangled  structure.  Grisons  rabaglia,  a 
wrinkle  ;  teila  rabagliaday  rumpled,  tum- 
bled cloth.  E.  ravelled,  entangled.  Pa- 
rallel forms  with  an  a  and  /  in  Uie  radical 
syllable  are  very  common. 

Biver.  OFr.  rivih^ey  shore ;  from 
Lat.  ripariay  derivative  from  ripay  banL 
It  rivieray  coast  Ptg.  ribeiroy  meadow, 
low  land  on  the  bank  of  rivers,  shore, 
coast ;  ribeiro,  a  stream. 

Bivet.  From  Lat.  ripay  shore,  bank, 
are  formed  Lang.,  riboy  Fr.  rivey  edge, 
border,  strip  along  the  edge  of  anything ; 
rivety  Lang,  ribey  the  welt  of  a  shoe,  the 
strip  of  leather  turned  in  between  the 
upper  leather  and  the  sole,  to  which  they 
both  are  fastened ;  Sp.  Ptg.  ribeU,  bor- 
der, seam,  binding,  the  doubling  down  at 
the  edge  of  a  garment.  Welt  of  a  shoe, 
rivet  d*un  Soulier. — Sherwood.  Hence 
Fr.  river,  Ptg.  rebitar  (for  ribetar)^  to 
double  back  the  edge  or  point  of  a  thing, 
to  rivet  or  clench  a  nail ;  river  un  lit  (in 
Berri),  to  tuck  in  a  bed ;  rebitar  o  chapeo, 
to  cock  or  turn  up  the  brim  of  the  hat ; 
naris  arrebitadoy  a  tumed-up  nose.  It. 
ribadirey  to  clench  a  nail  In  Craven 
rebbity  Sc.  roove,  ruiffy  to  clench,  to  rivet 
It  is  not  surprising  that  the  word  should 
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have  been  referred  to  a  root  which  would 
account  for  the  meaning  so  well  as  It. 
ribattere^  Fr.  rebattre^  to  beat  back,  turn 
back  the  extremity,  but  such  a  derivation 
would  destroy  the  connection  between 
Fr.  river  and  E.  rivety  nor  could  It.  ri- 
battere  have  been  corrupted  to  ribadire, 

Bivulet.  A  double  dim.  from  Lat. 
rivuSy  a  brook. 

Road.  From  ride^  pret.  rode^  a  way 
through  which  men  ride.  An  inroad  is 
a  riding  into  an  enemy's  country ;  a  road 
at  sea  (Fr.  rade^  Du.  reedi)^  a  place  where 
ships  may  ride  at  anchor. 

To  Boaxn.  It.  romeo,  romero,  OFr. 
romiery  a  pilgrim,  one  who  makes  a  pil- 
grimage to  Rome.  Chiamansi  romei  in- 
quanto  vanno  a  Roma. — Dante,  Vita 
nuova.  From  romeo  is  formed  It.  ronu- 
arcy  romiarCy  to  roam  or  wander  about  as 
a  palmer. — FL  The  verb  to  roam  how- 
ever could  hardly  have  come  to  us  direct 
from  the  It.,  and  it  does  not  seem  to  have 
had  a  Fr.  equivalent  I  am  inclined 
therefore  to  believe  that  it  is  from  G. 
raunty  E.  room^  space,  analogous  to  Lat. 
statiariy  G.  spazieren,  to  walk  abroad, 
from  spatium. 

The  usual  signification  of  ON.  ryma^  G. 
raiimen,  Du.  ruimen,  is  to  clear  a  space, 
to  make  or  leave  room. 

Hii'ali3te  with  drawe  suerd,  with  matis  mony  on, 
And  with  many  an  hard  stioc  rumede  her  way 

anon, 
Vort  hii  come  up  to  the  deis. — R.  G.  536. 

AS.  rym  thysum  manne  setl  :  give  this 
man  place. — Luc  14,  9.  Pl.l5.  ruum 
hus  maken,  to  vacate  a  house.  The 
verb  was  then  used  in  the  special  sense 
of  leaving  home,  wandering  abroad. 
Uuanda  andere  fogela  rumenty  sparo  ist 
heime :  when  other  birds  quit  the  nest, 
the  sparrow  remains  at  home. — Notker, 
Ps.  loi,  7.  Hence  OSw.  runty  abroad  ; 
vtara  rumnuy  to  be  abroad,  as  opposed 
to  wara  hemmay  to  be  at  home. — Ihre. 
From  this  application  may  be  explained 
the  use  of  roam  in  the  usual  sense  of 
wandering  abroad. 

Hoan.  Fr.  roueny  It.  roanoy  Sp.  ruanoy 
Toanoy  the  colour  of  a  horse  having  a 
mixture  of  bay  and  grey  hairs. 

To  Koar.  as.  raran,  Du.  reeren,  from 
the  sound. 

^Mt.  It  rostay  a  frying-pan ;  rostirey 
Fr.  rostiry  to  roast,  broil,  toast.  G.  rosty 
J  grate,  trellis,  a  gridiron.  Feuerrosty  a 
fire  grate ;  bratrosty  a  gridiron ;  helm- 
^osty  the  grate  of  a  helmet ;  rosteny  to 
dress  meat  on  a  gridiron,  to  broil,  fry. 
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and  more  generally  to  roast  or  toast. 
Pol.  roszty  a  grate ;  roszczkay  a  rod,  twig, 
small  branch.  A  grate  is  a  collection  of 
parallel  or  interlaced  rods.    See  Roost. 

Bob.  It.  robbo^  Fr.  roby  Arab,  robb^ 
the  thickened  juice  of  fruits. 

To  Bob.  Goth,  biraubony  to  strip  or 
spoil ;  Prov.  raubar,  OFr.  robery  Sp. 
robar.  It.  rubarty  Du.  rooveny  Dan.  rovCy 
E.  reave,  bereave,  to  take  by  violence,  to 
plunder,  rob.  The  Gael,  reub  has  the 
simpler  sense  of  rend,  tear,  pull  asunder, 
but  the  meaning  is  completely  developed 
in  the  derivatives  reubainn,  robann,  ra- 
pine ;  reubairy  robairy  a  robber. 

MHG.  rouben  signifies  both  to  rob  and 
to  ruby  and  it  is  probable  that  the  differ- 
ence between  these  two  forms  has  only 
arisen  from  the  tendency,  which  may 
often  be  observed  in  the  growth  of  lan- 
guage, to  distinguish  variations  in  the 
application  of  a  term  by  slight  changes 
in  the  pronunciation  of  the  word.  Thus 
Grisons  rapary  to  rub,  and  Du.  raepen, 
to  scrape,  will  be  connected  with  Lat. 
raperey  to  rob.  The  senses  of  rubbing,^ 
scrubbing,  scraping,  scratching,  tearing, 
gradually  pass  into  each  other,  and  acts 
of  this  kind  being  accompanied  by  a  pe- 
culiar harsh  sound,  while  the  effect  of 
the  action  when  sufficiently  forcible  is  to 
tear  away  a  portion  of  the  body  operated 
on,  it  furnishes  language  with  a  conve- 
nient type  of  robbery.  Dan.  rive  and 
Sw.  rifwa  are  used  in  all  the  foregoing 
senses,  to  rasp,  scrape,  rake,  rub,  rend. 
Rivefarver,  to  grind  colours  ;  rive  noget 
af  eens  haandy  to  snatch  a  thing  out  of 
one's  hand ;  en  rivende  stromy  a  rapid 
stream.  Sw.  ri/wa  afy  to  tear  away,  to 
take  by  violence.  G.  raffeny  to  rake  to- 
gether, to  take  away  everything  by  force 
and  violence. — Kiittn.  Bret,  krafay  krava, 
skrabay  skrapay  signify  to  scrape  or  scratch, 
and  also  to  seize,  steal,  rob. 

Bobbina.  g.  raabandeny  small  ropes 
on  board  a  ship  that  fasten  the  sail  to 
the  yard,  from  ON.  rd,  Sw.  rdy  a  sail-yard, 
and  bandy  a  tie. 

Bobe.  It.  robay  any  robe  or  long  upper 
garment  for  man  or  woman,  also  goods, 
stuff,  merchandise. — Fl.  Fr.  robe,  a  gown, 
mantle,  coat.  Sp.  ropay  cloth,  clothes. 
The  name  is  undoubtedly  taken  from  the 
notion  of  stripping,  whether  it  be  from 
the  fact  that  clothes  originally  consisted 
in  skins  stripped  from  the  backs  of  ani- 
mals or  that  they  were  regarded  as  what 
might  be  stripped  off  the  wearer. 

Prov.  raubary  to  rob ;  rauba,  garment, 
spoil    Du.  rooven,  to  spoil  \  roof,  spoils, 
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plunder ;  roof  van  V  schaep,  a  fleece.  AS. 
reqfian^  to  rob  or  spoil ;  reaf  garment, 
spoil,  plunder.  Lith.  rubas^  a  garment ; 
rubiti^  to  plunder,  also  to  clothe.  It  has 
indeed  been  supposed  that  the  derivation 
runs  in  the  opposite  direction,  and  that 
the  act  of  robbing  takes  its  name  from  the 
clothes  which  would  constitute  the  earli- 
est subject  of  plunder.  And  it  must  be 
admitted  that  such  a  relation  of  ideas 
seems  to  hold  good  in  the  case  of  Prov. 
Pan^  cloth,  panar^  to  rob  or  steal  But  it 
is  incompatible  with  the  relations  estab- 
lished in  the  case  of  the  verb  to  rob, 

Sobin.  The  most  ^miiliar  of  our  wild 
birds,  called  Robin-red-breast  (from  Rob- 
in, the  familiar  version  of  Robert),  on  the 
same  principle  that  the  pie  and  the  daw 
are  christened  Mag  (for  Margery)  and 
Jack.  In  the  same  way  the  parrot  takes 
its  name  from  Pierrot,  the  ^miliar  version 
of  Pierre,  Peter. 

Bobusl  Lat  robusiusj  robur^  vigour, 
strength. 

Bochet.  It  rochetto^  a  gannent  of 
plaited  lawn  worn  by  bishops.  Central 
r  r.  rockety  a  smock-frock. .  From  G.  rock^ 
a  coat    See  Frock. 

Bock.  I.  ON.  rockr^  OHG.  roccOy  It 
rocca^  a  distaff.  The  origin  of  the  term 
seems  preserved  in  Fin.  and  Lap.  ruokoy 
a  reed,  from  the  distaff  having  been  made 
of  that  material  Thus  Legonidec  in  ex- 
plaining Bret  k^gely  a  distaff,  observes 
'ce  biton  est  orcfinairement  un  roseau,' 
and  Altieri  explains  rocca^ '  strumente  di 
canna  o  simile.' 

2.  It  rocca,  Fr.  roc^  a  rock,  crag,  cliff, 
a  fortress  or  stronghold  ;  roche^  rocher^  a 
rock,  stony  crag  or  hill.  Bret  roifh^  a 
rpck ;  rodhely  a  mass  of  stone. 

Diez'  suggestion  of  a  derivation  from 
rupes  through  a  form  rupica,  analogous 
to  avicay  natica,  cuHcOy  from  cevts^  natisy 
cutisy  is  not  satisfactory.  Probably  the 
original  may  be  merely  a  lump,  then  a 
small  piece  of  stone  for  throwing.  Fr. 
rocquey  lump  of  earth — Roquef.  ;  It 
rocchiOy  any  round  rugged  stone,  any  un- 
polished lump  or  mass  of  stone  or  earth, 
any  mammock  or  luncheon  piece.  Roc- 
chinoy  a  piece  of  an  eel  or  other  fish  baked 
in  a  pie.  RocchettOy  a  bobbin  (a  short 
piece  of  stick?)  to  wind  silk  upon.  Cat, 
Lim.,  roCy  a  stone  for  throwmg;  OFr. 
rochery  to  throw  stones. 

To  Book.  Dan.n7i&^^,N.r^^£t,  torock, 
shake,  vacillate ;  ruglay  to  waver,  go  up 
and  down.  £.  dial,  to  rogy  rogglty  to 
shake  ;  roggatiy  a  rocking-stone  ;  OFr. 
rocquer  un  enfant,  to  rock  a  child.    G. 
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rucky  a  shake,  toss,  or  jerk.  Dem  tische 
einen  ruck  geben,  to  give  the  taUe  a 
shove. 

The  original  image  would  seem  to  be  a 
broken  sound,  as  represented  by  Sw. 
rockldy  N.  ruklOy  to  rattle  in  the  throat 
See  Ruck,  Rugged. 

Bocket.  It  roccay  a  rock  or  distaff; 
rocckelloy  rochettOy  a  rocket  or  bobbin  to 
wind  silk  on ;  also  the  wheel  about  which 
the  cord  of  a  clock  or  jack  goeth ;  also 
any  kind  of  rocket  or  squib  of  wildfire.— 
Fl 

The  distaff  was  commonly  made  of 
reed,  and  with  its  clothing  of  flax  offered 
a  familiar  resemblance  to  a  barrel-wheel 
with  the  cord  of  the  jack  round  it,  or  to  a 
quill  or  bobbin  wound  round  with  silk. 
From  these  the  appellation  is  transferred 
to  a  firework  contained  in  a  hollow  case 
or  cylinder. 

Bod.  Du.  roediy  G.  ruthey  a  rod 
Walach.  rudn^y  a  pole  or  stick,  the  pole  of 
a  carriage,  a  stick  of  sealing-wax. 

Bodent.  -rosiozt  -rode.  Lat  rodoy 
rosuniy  to  gnaw.    As  in  Corrosiony  Erode. 

Bodomontade.  A  boasting  speech 
such  as  those  of  Rodomonte  in  Italian 
Romance. 

Boe.  I.  ON.  rdy  G.  rehy  a  small  kind 
of  deer. 

2.  ON.  hrogtty  Sw.  rogy  roMy  Du.  roghe, 
rogheHy  the  eggs  of  fish. 

-rogate.  —  Bogatioit  —  Prorogtie. 
Lat.  rogOy  -at,  to  ask.  Rogare  Ugeniy  to 
propose  a  law.  Hence  aiSrogarey  to  ab- 
rogate, annul ;  prorogOy  to  adjourn  ;  dt- 
rogOy  to  withdraw  something  from ;  sur- 
rogo  {sub'rogo)y  to  substitute,  whence 
surrogatey  an  official  authorised  to  grant 
licences  in  the  place  of  the  Bishop. 

Bogrue.  To  rogu€y  to  wander  round 
the  country.  Fr.  divaguer^  to  stray, 
range,  rogtie  abouty  wander  inconstandy 
up  and  down. — Cot 

Fye  on  thee,  thou  taynted  doge  ! 
What,  laye  thou  still  in  that  stonde. 
And  let  that  losinger^^y mt  the roge  f 

Chester  Plays  II.  94,  in  Hal 

Apparently  an  equivalent  of  Fr.  rodery  to 
roam,  wander,  vagabondise  it,  rogue 
abroad  (Cot),  from  Prov.  rodar  (Lat  ro- 
tare)y  to  roll,  as  N.  ralloy  to  roll,  also  to 
tramp  about.  The  Prov.  has  a  secondary 
form  rogaryin  the  same  sense,  from  whence 
E.  rogue  seems  to  be  descended  in  the 
same  way  as  Fr.  roder  from  rodar, 

Peyras  y  rogan  molt  espes :  stones  roll 
there  thickly. 

Swiss  ru^eln^  to  roll ;  E.  dial  to  rug^e 
about,  to  stir  about. 
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To  Boil.— Bile.  i.  To  roii^  to  dis- 
turb, trouble,  vex. — Hal.  To  riU^  to 
render  turbid,  to  vex,  disturb — Brockett, 
to  stir  up  liquor  and  make  it  turbid  by 
moving  the  sediment,  figuratively  applied 
both  to  the  temper  and  complexion ;  a 
riled  complexion  is  one  coarsely  ruddy. — 
Forby.  *  How  roiled  the  water  looks :' 
L  e.  muddy. — Mrs  Baker.  The  word 
seems  to  signify  lees  or  sediment  Byally 
fome  or  barme,  spuma. — Pr.  Pm.  Kiall 
of  wine,  fome,  orou^e,  fieur. — Palsgr. 
Cot  explains  jUur  de  vin  as  mother  of 
wine,  the  mouldy  spots  that  float  on  old 
wine. 

2.  To  roily  to  range. — B. 

Man  shall  not  suffre  his  wife  roil  about. 

Wife  of  Bath.  Prol.  68a 

'  Don't  roil  about  so'  is  often  said  to  rest- 
less children. — Mrs  Baker.  ON.  rdla^  to 
wander  about ;  N.  ralla^  to  roll,  also  to 
vagabondise  ;  Bav.  rallen,  to  run  about. 
Swab,  rolleuy  to  be  noisily  merry  ;  roller^ 
a  rambler,  a  Tom-cat  Swiss  rolletiy  to 
run  hither  and  thither,  to  toy,  dally,  romp. 

To  Boist.— Boisterer.  To  roist,  to 
swagger  or  boast ;  roisting,  noisy,  bully- 
ing ;  roistiTy  a  rude,  boisterous  fellow. — 
B.  Gloucestersh.  to  roust,  to  disturb,  to 
rouse. — HaL  Sw.  rustay  to  make  a  rout 
or  disturbance ;  rustande,  noise,  bustle, 
banqueting,  dissolute  life  ;  rustare,  a  dis- 
solute fellow.  Piedm.  rustliy  to  squabble, 
quarrel ;  ruction,  a  quarrelsome  person. 
Fr.  rustre,  a  roister,  hackster,  swaggerer. 
— Cot  Bret  rouestl,  tumult,  disturb- 
ance ;  rouestleTy  reustler,  a  disturber. 
Gael,  riastairy  become  turbulent  or  dis- 
orderly. 

Perhaps  the  representative  origin  of 
the  word  is  clearest  in  P1.D.  rasterfiy  to 
clatter,  do  a  thing  noisily.  /ikV  hus  riimm 
rasteruy  to  racket  about  the  house. — 
DanneiL  Holstein  raastemy  to  rattle ; 
raasterer,  one  who  makes  an  outcry, 
speaks  with  much  noise. 

To  BoU.  It  rotolare,  Venet  rodolare, 
Prov.  rodolar,  rotlar,  rollar,  Fr.  rouler, 
Du.  G.  rolleity  ON.  rullay  Dan.  rulUy  Bret, 
^/i,  w.  rholioy  to  roll. 

The  origin  of  the  word  seems  to  be  the 
rattling  sound  which  is  so  marked  a  cha- 
racteristic of  rolling  bodies,  and  remains 
as  the  only  meaning  of  the  word  when  we 
speak  of  the  roll  of  the  drum  or  of  thun- 
der. Swiss  rollen  (of  a  stream  of  water), 
to  brawl,  to  murmur.  Dan.  ralUy  to  rat- 
tle; Da.  dial  rallesteetty  loose  rolling 
stones,  rubble ;  ralde,  to  rattle  along,  to 
roll  rattling  along.  Bret,  ruhy  to  roll 
aown,  to  fall  rolling. 


If  we  were  to  adopt  the  ordinary  de- 
rivation from  Lat  rota,  we  must  suppose 
that  the  Scandinavian  and  Teutonic  forms 
above  cited  are  borrowed  from  the  Ro- 
mance, a  supposition,  in  the  case  of  the 
Scandinavian  forms  at  least,  extremely 
unlikely.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  origin 
of  the  word  be  the  representation  of  a 
rattling  or  rolling  sound,  it  would  con- 
versely afford  a  derivation  of  rota,  a 
wheel,  as  the  implement  of  rolling,  on  the 
principle  in  accordance  with  which  we 
have  m  other  cases  had  occasion  to  ob- 
serve that  words  of  an  imitative  nature 
often  seem  to  take  their  birth  in  the  fre- 
quentative form,  from  which  the  element 
indicating  continuation  is  subsequently 
eliminated. 

Bomance.  The  name  of  Roman  was 
given  to  the  popular  language,  Spanish, 
Proven9al,  French,  &c.,  which  grew  out 
of  Latin  in  the  different  provinces  of  the 
Empire,  and  the  name  is  preserved  in  the 
native  designation  of  the  dialects  spoken 
in  the  Grisons  and  in  Wallachia,  Ru- 
mon^ch  or  Rumauntsch,  and  Romanesca. 
The  Walloon  dialect  was  (in  Ducange's 
time)  called  by  the  Belgians  la  langue 
Romaney  and  the  parts  of  Flanders  and 
Brabant  where  it  was  spoken,  le  Roman 
pays.  In  Sp.  the  expression  hc^lar  en 
Romance  signifies  to  speak  in  plain  Span- 
ish, to  speak  in  plain  words.  A  chronicle 
of  A.  D.  1 177,  speaking  of  translations  into 
French,  says,  Multos  libros  et  maxima 
vitas  sanctorum  de  Latino  vertit  in  Ro- 
manum.  In  Proven9al  we  find  Latin 
called  letray  the  letter  or  learned  language, 
in  opposition  to  Romany  the  language  of 
ordinary  speech.  Aquest  peccat  es  epelat 
en  letra  presomptio,  mas  en  Romans  se 
deu  apelar  folia  esperansa. 

From  the  name  of  the  language  were 
formed  Ptg.  arromanfar,  Prov.  romansary 
Fr.  romanciery  to  translate  into  or  to  write 
in  the  vulgar  tongue  ;  and  romansy  ro- 
mance, roman,  a  writing  in  that  language. 
'  Lo  libre  que  vos  ay  de  Lati  romansat : ' 
the  book  which  I  have  translated  out  of 
Latin  into  (in  this  case)  Provencal.  '  Cel 
que  vola  romansar  la  vida  Sant'  Alban : ' 
he  who  chose  to  write  in  the  vul^r  tongue 
the  life  of  St  Alban. — Rayn.  The  name 
of  Romance  was  subsequently  appropri- 
ated in  different  countries  to  different 
kinds  of  writings,  according  to  the  forni 
which  the  popular  literature  took  in  each. 
In  Spanish  it  came  to  signify  a  ballad. 
In  English,  where  the  literature  began 
with  translations  from  the  French,  the 
name  was  conmionly  given  to  the  French 
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original,  but  was  subsequently  used  in  the 
sense  the  word  had  acquired  in  French, 
of  a  story  of  fiction. 

Whan  Philip  tille  Acres  cam,  litelle  was  his  dede. 
The  romance  sals  grete  sham,  whoso  that  pas 

will  rede. 
The  romancer  it  sals,  Richard  did  make  a  pele. 

R.  Bninne,  ii8. 

Men  speken  of  romaunces  of  pris, 
Of  Homchild,  and  of  Ipotis, 
Of  Be  vis  and  Sir  Guy. — Sir  Thopas. 

Boxnp.    See  Ramp. 

Sonyon.  A  mangy  person.  Fr.  rogne^ 
scurf,  scabbiness,  mange. 

Sood.  I.  Mid.Lat  virgata,  a  measure 
of  land,  from  the  rod  used  in  measuring. 
Du.  rogd^y  a  rod,  a  measure  of  ten  feet  in 
land-surveying. 

2.  AS.  rddy  the  cross  ;  Fris.  rode,  gal- 
lows, cross.  G.  rutke  (the  equivalent 
form)  is  by  no  means  confined  to  such  a 
slender  shoot  as  that  to  which  we  com- 
monly give  the  name  of  rod  in  E.,  but  is 
applied  to  the  beam  of  an  anchor,  and 
specially  to  the  swipe  of  a  well,  or  long 
transverse  pole  working  at  the  top  of  an 
upright  support  which  seems  (as  we  have 
argued)  to  have  furnished  the  original 
type  of  a  gibbet. 

±too£  AS.  hrofy  ODu.  roe/,  Russ. 
krovy  krovld,  roof.  Serv.  krovnat,  thatch- 
ed ;  kroz'naisch,  a  straw  hut. 

Book.  I.  AS.  hroc,  Du.  roek,  roekvogel, 
not  (as  Kilian  supposes)  from  the  sooty 
colour  of  the  bird  (Du.  roek,  smoke),  but 
from  its  croaking  cry.  Gael,  rbc,  cry 
hoarsely,  croak ;  rbcas,  a  rook,  a  crow. 
Lat.  raucus,  hoarse. 

2.  It.  roccoy  Fr.  roc,  the  rook  or  castle 
at  chess,  from  Pers.  rokk,  2l  cameL— Diez. 

Boom.  Goth,  rtims,  space,  place, 
spacious  ;  ON.  nim,  AS.  rtim,  G.  raum, 
Lith.  ruimas,  space. 

Boost.  AS.  hrost,  Du.  roest,  sedile 
avium,  pertica  gallinaria. — Kil.  Plausibly 
explained  by  some  from  Du.  rust,  G.  rast, 
rest.  Dan.  dial,  rdste,  to  rest ;  soirdst, 
sunset.  But  the  true  meaning  of  the  word 
seems  to  be  simply  that  indicated  by 
Kilian,  the  rod  or  perch  on  which  the 
bird  settles  itself  to  rest.  Traces  of  this 
fundamental  meaning  may  be  found  in 
the  proverbial  expression  to  rule  the  roast, 
where  the  word  must  probably  be  under- 
stood as  the  rod,  the  emblem  of  authority ; 
to  rule  or  wield  the  rod. 

This  yeir  sail  richt  and  reason  rule  the  rod. 
New  Year's  gift  to  Q.  Mary,  in  Evergreen. 

To  fall  down  at  the  roist,  in  the  Flyting 
of  Kennedy  and  Dunbar,  can  only  have 
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the  sense  of  kissing  the  rod  or  submitting 
to  authority. 

Thou  raw-mou'd  rebald.  fall  down  at  the  roisi— 

Say  Deo  mercy,  or  I  cry  thee  down  ; 

And  leave  thy  ryming,  rebald,  and  thy  rows. 

From  the  same  source  are  G.  rost^  a 
grating  or  framework  of  rods,  Sc.  roosU 
the  spars  forming  the  inner  roof  of  a  cot- 
tage, OSax.  hrost,  roof.     See  Roast. 

±toot.     ON.  rdt. 

To  Boot.  AS.  ivrotan,  Du.  wroeten^ 
Dan.  rode,  to  root  as  a  pig  or  a  mole.  N. 
rota,  to  dig,  to  dabble;  rot,  digging, 
labouring  in  mud  and  dirt,  long-continu«i 
and  wearisome  work.  Then  from  the  use 
of  the  snout  by  a  pig  in  rooting  (and  not 
vice  versd),  AS.  wrot,  G.  riissel,  a  snout ; 
Du.  rote,  an  elephant's  trunk.  PoL  fy/, 
Bohem.  ryti,  rypati,  to  dig,  to  root,  to  en- 
grave ;  rijak,  rypak,  a  snout  Pol.  rycU^ 
the  act  of  digging,  burrowing,  rooting  as 
swine,  also  of  engraving  ;  rytawa^,  to  en- 
grave. 

Bope.  ON.  reip,  PLD.  reep,  rope; 
Goth,  skaudaraip,  shoe-tie ;  Du.  reep, 
roop,  rope,  cord,  strip  or  band,  hoop  ; 
angelreep,  a  fishing-line. 

The  analogy  of  E.  strap.  It.  stroppa^ 
Du.  siroop,  a  noose  or  cord  ;  G.  strippe, 
strap,  string  (Flugel),  in  the  first  instance 
probably  a  strip  or  narrow  piece  of  bark 
stripped  from  a  tree  (Du.  stroopen,  to 
strip),  would  lead  us  to  suspect  a  similar 
origin  of  the  word  rope,  which  may  have 
served  to  designate  a  band  ripped  from  a 
surface  of  some  stringy  material.  G,  retf, 
rope,  hoop  ;  raufen,  to  pluck.  The  oc- 
currence of  parallel  forms  be^nning  with 
r  and  scr  or  str  respectively  is  very  com- 
mon. G.  reifen  and  streifen  both  signify 
to  groove  or  channel,  properly  to  stripe 
or  streak.  Riem,  riemen,  a  thong,  strap, 
tie  ;  strieme,  a  stripe  or  streak. 

Bopy.    Viscous,  stringy. 

Viscous  bodies,  as  pitch,  wax,  birdlime,  cheese 
toasted,  will  draw  forth  and  roape. — Bacon  in  R. 

Bosary.  Rosarium  or  rosarius,  sig- 
nifying properly  a  collection  or  garland 
of  roses,  was  a  title  of  many  works  (like 
£.  garland,  a  common  name  for  small 
collections  of  popular  ballads — Hal.)  con- 
sisting of  compendiums  of  flowers  as  it 
were  culled  from  preceding  authors.  Of 
these  the  most  celebrated  was  that  of 
Arnold  de  Villanova,  entitled  Liber  quon- 
dam abbreviatus,  verissimus  thesaurus 
thesauriim,  Rosarius  philosophorum  et 
omnium  secretorum  maximum  secretum, 
&c.  It  begins  as  follows :  Iste  liber  no- 
minatur  Compositor  alias  Rosarius  eo 
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quod  ex  libris    philosophorum  breviter 
abbreviatus  est. — Carp. 

In  the  course  of  time  the  name  was 
specially  appropriated  to  a  string  of  Pater- 
nosters and  Ave  Marias  to  be  recited  in 
a  certain  order  in  honour  of  the  fifteen 
mysteries  of  our  Lord  in  which  the  Virgin 
was  a  partaker,  and  from  the  collection  of 
prayers  the  name  was  transferred  to  the 
string  of  beads  used  for  the  purpose  of 
keeping  count  in  the  recitation. 

The  Rosary,  otherwise  called  Virgin's  Psalter, 
is  a  new  manner  of  prayine — which  is  made  up 
of  150  Ave  Maries  and  15  Paters  tacked  together 
with  little  buttons  on  a  string. — Breviat  in  R. 

Bpoae.     Lat.  rosa,  Gr.  (ioiov. 

Bposemaiy.  Lat  rosmarinus^  Fr.  ros- 
marin^  Sp.  romero, 

Boster.  In  military  language  the  list 
of  persons  liable  to  a  certain  duty  ;  Bav. 
der  roster,  Wacht-rostery  the  list  of  those 
who  are  to  take  the  watch.  Probably 
from  register,  the  common  word  for  a 
list  in  G.— Schm. 

Bostnim.  Lat.  rostrum^  the  bill  of  a 
bird,  stem  or  beak  of  a  ship  ;  the  rostra 
in  the  Forum  at  Rome  was  a  pulpit  or 
speaking-stage  adorned  with  the  beaks 
of  captured  ships. 

To  Bot.  ON.  rotna,  to  decay,  to  fall 
off.  Hdridrotnar,  the  hair  falls  off.  At 
rota  skinn,  to  strip  the  hair  from  skin. 
Du.  rot^  rotten,  rottenness. 

Beta.  An  arrangement  of  the  mem- 
bers of  a  court  to  perform  certain  duties 
in  turn.  From  Lat.  rota,  a  wheel.  The 
Kota  at  Rome  is  a  high  court  of  appeal 
which  proceeds  on  this  principle. 

Botate.     Lat.  rotare;  rota,  a  wheeL 

*  Bote.^Boutixie. 

I  know  and  can  by  route  the  tale  that  I  would 

tell.— Surry  in  R. 

Now  it  lies  on  you  to  speak  to  th'  people 

Not  by  your  own  instraction,  nor  by  th'  matter 

UTiich  your  heart  prompts  you,  but  with  such 

words 
That  are  but  roattd  in  your  tongue, — Coriolanus. 

Fr.  route,  a  track  or  road,  was  formerly 
written  rote,  whence  rotine,  routine,  an 
usual  course,  ordinary  way ;  par  rotine, 
by  rote. —Cot.  Faire  une  chose  par 
routine,  only  by  habit  without  reflexion. 
Routiner,  router,  to  make  one  learn  by 
rouiine;   routiner  quelau'un  h   coudre. 

II  est  routini  k  ce  travail,  is  thoroughly 
accustomed  to  it.—  Gattel.    See  Route. 

Bote.— But  of  the  tea. 

I  hear  the  sea  very  strong  and  loud  at  the 
^orth.  which  is  not  unusual  after  violent  atmo- 
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spheric  agitations,  when  the  wind  has  lulled. 
They  call  it  the  rote  or  rut  of  the  sea.— D.  Web- 
ster in  Worcester. 

ON.  siSar-rdt,  roar  of  the  sea.  AS, 
hrutan,  Sc.  rout,  to  roar,  to  bellow. 

Ane  routand  bum  amydwart  thereof  rynnis 
Rumland  and  soundand  on  the  craggy  quhynnis. 

D.V. 

Boug^.  Fr.  rouge.  It.  roggio,  robbio, 
Sp.  rubio,  Prov.  rog,  from  Lat.  rubeus  or 
robius, — Sch. 

Bough.  G.  rauch,  Du.  ruych,  ruygh. — 
Kil.  AS.  hruh,  ruh,  rug,  ruw.  Da.  ru, 
rough,  hairy.  AS.  hreon.  Da.  raa,  Sw. 
rd,  stormy,  fierce,  cruel,  seems  a  different 
word,  though  the  two  are  sometimes  con- 
founded. Da.  ru  hugger,  raa  hugger, 
rough-hewer.  G.  das  rauche  herauskeh- 
ren,  to  turn  the  rough  side  outwards,  fig. 
to  show  severity;  rauh,  hoarse,  rough, 
disagreeable  to  the  feelings.  Eine  rauhe 
tuft,  a  sharp  raw  air.  Ein  rauher  mann, 
a  rough,  severe,  inhuman,  austere  man. 
Rauh  is  also  used  for  hairy. 

Bound.  Lat.  rotundus.  It  rotondo, 
Sp.  redondo,  Prov.  redon,  OFr.  reont, 
roont,  Mod.Fr.  rond,  round.  From  ro- 
tare, to  turn  round.     See  Roll. 

To  Bound  or  Bowne.  To  round  one 
in  the  ear  is  to  whisper.  G.  raunen,  Du. 
roenen,  ruenen,  to  whisper,  to  whisper  in 
the  ear. — Kil.  Rouchi  roun  !  roun  /  rer 
presents  the  noise  made  by  a  cat  purring. 
Sp.  runrun,  rumour,  report  Lap.  rudn, 
fame,  rumour,  speech. 

BoundeL— Boundelay.  Fr.  rondeau, 
rondelet  de  rime,  a  rime  or  sonnet  that 
ends  as  it  begins. — Cot  Of  rondelet  we 
have  made  roundelay,  as  if  compounded 
with  lay,  a  song. 

Bouse.  The  radical  sense  of  the  word 
is  shown  in  P1.D.  ruse,  rusie,  noise, 
racket,  disturbance;  G.  rauschen,  to  rustle, 
roar,  to  bustle,  rush,  do  things  with  noise 
and  bustle.  Der  bach  rauscht ;  die  wellen 
rauschen  J  der  wind  rai/j-r^/indenbilschen. 
Gr.  (&otCoc>  any  rushing  sound,  the  whizzing 
of  an  arrow,  flapping  of  wings,  &c.  The 
original  sense  is  preserved  in  a  rousing 
fire,  a  roaring  or  crackling  fire  ;  a  rousing 
lie,  a  cracker,  a  thundering  lie.  Fris. 
ruwzjen,  to  roar  as  the  sea.  —  Epkema. 
In  the  same  way  G.  rausch  is  a  flare  up,  a 
sudden  blaze.  Einen  rausch  or  raiisch' 
chen  in  den  ofen  machen,  to  make  a  quick, 
clear,  burning  fire  in  the  stove.— Kiittn. 
The  same  word  is  metaphorically  applied 
to  excitation  from  drink.  Sich  eimn 
rausch  trinken,  to  have  a  flare  up,  a 
drinking  bout,  to  be  made    tipsy,    Itn 
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ersUn  rausch,  in  the  first  heat — Stalder. 

PLD.  ruusk,  ON.  russ,  Du.  roes,  tipsiness. 

When  transferred  to  the  cognate  sense  of 

a  full  glass  or  bumper,  E.  rouse  was  not 

unnaturally  supposed  to    be    contracted 

from  carouse  (G.  garaus),  with  which  it 

has  a  merely  accidental  resemblance. 

I  have  took  since  supper 
A  rouse  or  two  too  much,  and  by  G — 
It  warms  my  blood. — B.  &  F. 

Rouse,  noise,  intemperate  mirth. — Hal. 

From  the  noise  accompanying  impetuous 

action,  G.  rauschen,  Sw.  rusa^  to  rush,  to 

move  impetuously.    Rusa  opp^  to  rouse 

up,  rise  briskly  up.    Han  rusade  opp  ur 

sdmnen,  he  roused  up,  started  up  out  of 

sleep. 

i£neas  rousing  as  the  foe  came  on, 

With  force  coUected  heaves  a  mighty  stone. 

Pope's  Homer. 

More  commonly  however  it  is  used  as  an 

active  verb  in  the  sense  of  exciting  others 

to  vigorous  action. 

Scut.     To  rout  is  to  snore,  to  bellow 

as  oxen;  N.  rjota^  ON.  hriota,  ry/tf,  to 

mutter,  grumble,  grunt,  snore.     To  rout 

about  is  then  to  move  about  uneasily,  to 

make  a  disturbance.     Prov.  rota,  tumult, 

confusion,  rout.     Mais  dura  la  rota  que 

fan  en  Palbergada ;  longer  lasts  the  rout 

or  disturbance  which  they  make  in  the 

lodging.  Cuia  eissir  de  la  rota,  he  thinks 

to  get  out  of  the  tumult. 

'   From  the  noise  made  by  a  crowd  of 

people,  OFr.  route,  G.  rotte,  E.  rout,  come 

to  signify  a  gang,  crowd,  troop  of  people. 

*  The  rabble  rout: 

But  nightingales  a  full  great  rout 
That  fSen  over  his  head  about. — R.  R. 

To  rout  together  is  to  meet  together  in  a 
rout,  to  consort. 

On  the  same  principle  we  have  Lat. 
turba,  tumult,  confusion,  uproar,  then  a 
crowd  of  persons,  animals,  things,  a  com- 
pany of  soldiers.  Diez'  explanation  of 
rout  in  the  sense  of  assemblage,  from 
Lat.  rupta,  as  a  fraction  or  division,  is 
Quite  unsatisfactory.  It  is  however  to 
uiis  latter  origin  that  we  must  refer  It. 
rotta,  a  breach,  rout,  or  overthrow  of  an 
army — FL,  Fr.  route,  a  rout,  discomfiture, 
the  breaking  of  a  troop  or  squadron  of 
men. — Cot.  On  the  other  hand,  Fr.  de- 
route,  of  precisely  the  same  signification, 
would  seem  to  be  from  route,  a  troop. 
*  I  parte  a  rowte  or  company  of  men 
asonder. — Je  desroute,* — Palsgr. 

Boute.— •  But.  Fr.  route  (formerly 
rote),  a  rutt,  way,  path,  street,  course, 
passage  ;  trace,  tract  or  footing;  routes, 
the  footing  of  ravenous  beasts,  as  the 
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wolf,  boar,  fox,  &c.— Cot  Bret  rouden, 
a  trace,  line,  vestige,  mark ;  GaeL  ratkad 
i^c^ad),  2l  road,  way ;  Manx  raad,  a  track, 
road,  path ;  raad  cart,  a  cart  way.  Wall. 
rote,  arote,  trace,  footsteps.  —  Grandg. 
A  rut  is  the  trace  of  the  wheel  Banff 
rot,  a  line  drawn  on  the  soil  as  a  guide  in 
planting,  &c.,  a  row,  a  rut. 

N.  rad,  rod,  ro,  a  line,  row. 

To  Bove. — ^Bover.  Rover  was  form- 
erly used  in  the  special  sense  of  a  pirate 
or  sea  robber.  Rovare,  or  thef  of  the 
se,  pirata. — Pr.  Pm. 

And  over  that  the  best  men  of  the  cytie  by  thyse 
ryotous  persones  were  six>yled  and  robbid  ;  and 
by  the  ravers  also  of  the  sea. — Fabyan  in  R. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  in  this  use  of 

the  word  it  is  a  simple  adoption  of  Du. 

roover,  a  robber,  from  roovcn,  to  rob; 

Dan.  roverskip,  a  pirate  ship.     But  as 

pirates  are  eminently  a  roving  race,  the 

verb  to  rove  acquired  from  the  coincidence 

the  special  sense  of  ranging  the  seas  in 

search  of  plunder. 

Four  score  of  them  departed  with  a  bwke  and 
a  pennesse — and  so  went  to  the  islands  of  His- 
paniola  and  Jamaica  a  roving, — Hackluyt  in  R. 

Bow.  I.  OE.  rew,  AS.  rccwa,  rawa, 
PLD.  rege,  rige,  Du.  rijge,  rij'e,  G.  reike^ 
a  line,  rank,  row,  streak  ;  PLD.  rige.  It. 
ruga,  Fr.  rue,  a  row  of  houses  or  street 
It  riga,  a  line,  streak,  ruler ;  Fr.  rau,  a 
ray,  line,  stroke,  row ;  raier,  to  rew, 
streak  or  skore  all  over. — Cot  On  the 
other  hand  the  word  seems  related  to  on. 
rod,  N.  rad,  rod,  ro,  Sw.  rad,  PoL  rz^^  a 
line,  row,  rank.  Lat.  radius,  a  rod,  spoke 
of  a  wheel,  beam,  ray.  Chaucer  uses 
row  of  the  rays  of  light 

The  rawis  red  of  Phebus'  light. 
See  Ray. 

2.  Row  is  familiarly  used  in  the  sense 
of  noise,  disturbance,  tumult.  The  imita- 
tive character  of  the  word  is  shown  by 
the  term  rowdydow,  formed  like  rubadub 
to  represent  a  continued  noise.  Swiss 
rauen,  rauwen,  to  make  a  dull,  hollow, 
muttering  sound ;  rausen,  to  run  noisily 
about,  to  revel ;  rausi  tneuhen,  to  make  a 
row,  make  merry  in  a  loud  and  unre- 
strained manner ;  rusen,  ruussen,  to  roar, 
buzz,  snore  ;  russen  (rumoren),  to  make  a 
row.  PLD.  ruse,  noise,  tumult,  quarrel 
Swiss  riiden,  to  bellow,  to  make  a  noise  \ 
umeriioden,  to  rove  noisily  about  NE* 
to  row,  to  stir  about 

To  Bow.  I.  Du.  roede,  roeye,  a  rod,  a 
pole.  Roede  is  also  an  oar,  the  pole  with 
a  flat  blade  by  which  a  boat  is  propelled 
in  rowing.  Hence  roeden  or  roeyen  kd 
schip,  to  row.      Roeden   or  roeyen  den 
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wijn,  to  gauge  a  cask  with  a  measuring 
rod.    G.  ruder^  Du.  roer^  an  oar. 

2.  To  roWy  to  dress  cloth.  Du.  roud, 
routt/y  rough,  raw,  unfinished ;  rouden, 
rouwen  ket  Ictecketiy  to  card  or  dress 
cloth,  to  dress  rough  cloth  and  raise  the 
nap  upon  it.  Rowed  or  unrowed  cloth 
was  what  was  sold  as  such  after  or  before 
the  nap  had  been  raised  respectively. 

Sw.  ruggy  rough  entangled  hair ;  rugga, 
to  raise  the  nap  on  cloth. 

Bowdy.     A   noisy  turbulent   fellow, 

from  rowdydoWy  an  expression  framed  to 

represent  continued  noise. 

Deuced  handsome  fellow  that :  a  little  too 
r<no-de-d<no  for  my  taste. — Aspen  Court,  i,  p.  6. 

BoweL  Fr.  rouelUy  dim.  of  rouey  a 
wheel,  any  small  hoop,  circle,  ring  or 
round  thing  that  is  moveable  in  the  place 
which  it  holds. — Cot.  Venet.  roda^  a 
wheel ;  rodeia^  the  rowel  of  a  spur. 

To  Bowne.  To  whisper.  See  To 
Round. 

BoyaL  Fr.  royal y  OFr.  reial,  realy 
LaL  regalisj  from  reXy  a  king. 

Boynous. — ^Boynish.  Fr.  rogneuxy 
roigneuxy  scabby,  mangy,  scurvy ;  rogne, 
roigfUy  Sp.  rofUiy  Bret.  rouHy  It.  ropiay 
the  mange ;  Wall.  rogUy  ra^y  itch, 
mange,  also  moss  on  a  tree.  Fm.  rShndy 
scurf,  rubbish. 

To  Bub.  ON.  rubbay  to  move  a  thing 
from  its  place,  to  rub  ;  Sw.  rubbay  to  put 
out  of  place,  to  disorder  ;  Dan.  rubbey  to 
rub,  scrub,  rough-hew.  Lap.  ruobbety  to 
rub,  to  scratch  ;  aiweb  ruobbety  to  scratch 
the  head.  W.  rhwbiOy  Gael,  ruby  to  rub. 
G.  reibeny  to  grind  or  rub,  seems  the 
equivalent  of  Dan.  rive^  to  grind,  grate, 
tear,  and  not  of  rub. 

From  the  meaning  of  the  Scandinavian 
forms  it  would  seem  that  the  radical 
signification  is  to  jog,  to  give,  an  abrupt 
impulse,  whence  may  be  explained  P1.D. 
rubberigy  Du.  robbeltg,  rough,  uneven, 
pimply.  From  the  sense  of  jogging,  that 
of  moving  abruptly  to  and  fro,  and  of 
rubbing,  would  readily  follow. 

Sc.  rugy  to  tug,  and  thence  to  rob,  is  a 
parallel  form,  and  corresponding  to  rug 
and  rub  may  be  noted  Du.  rucfcefty  rup- 
pen  (Biglotton),  to  pluck,  to  rip,  snatch 
away ;  G.  riickefiy  to  push,  pull,  remove, 
proceed ;  dcm  tische  einen  riick  geben, 
to  give  the  table  a  shove;  rupfeUy  to 
pluck,  to  rob. 

Bubbiflh.— Bubble.  Rubbish  or  rub- 
hlCy  moilon,  decombres. — Sherwood.  Ro' 
bows  or  coldyr,  petrosa,  petro  (Petrone 
sunt  particulae  quae  abscinduntur  de  pe- 
tris.— Cath.) — Pr.  Pm-    Way  cites  a  pay- 
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ment  from  the  Wardrobe  account  of  a.d. 
1480,  *  for  cariage  away  of  a  grete  loode 
of  robeuxy  that  was  left  in  the  strete  after 
the  reparacyone  made  upon  a  hous  ap- 
perteigning  unto  the  same  Wardrobe.' 
Robrisshe  of  stones,  platras.  —  Palsgr. 
These  words  have  a  similar  origin,  and 
are  not  to  be  expjlained  as  ru^age,  or 
what  comes  away  in  the  process  of  rub- 
bing. The  radical  image  (as  in  rammely 
rubbish,  compared  with  Sw.  ramlay  to 
rattle,  crash,  fall  down)  is  the  rattling 
down  of  fragments  from  a  ruinous  struc- 
ture, and  the  origin  of  rubbish  may  be 
found  in  Fr.  rabaschery  to  rumble,  rattle 
— Cot.,  while  rubble  (mortar  and  broken 
stones  of  old  buildings — Baret)  may  be 
explained  from  Du.  raibeleuy  G.  rappeln, 
to  rattle ;  Fr.  rabalier,  to  rumble,  rattle. 
P1.D.  rabakkeHy  to  rattle ;  een  old  rabdky 
a  rattle-trap,  old  ruinous  piece  of  goods. 

Bubicond.  —  Bubrio.  —  Buby.  Lat. 
ruber y  rubicundusy  red;  rubricay  a  red 
pigment. 

Buck.  A  disorderly  mass,  a  crease  or 
fold  in  linen.  *Your  gown  sits  all  o* 
rucks,^  To  ruckUy  to  rumple  or  work  up 
into  wrinkles.  *  The  bandage  ruckles  up, 
so  it  must  all  come  off.* — Mrs  Baker. 

ON.  hruckay  to  wrinkle;  N.  rukkay  a 
crease,  a  wrinkle.  The  course  of  deriva- 
tion seems  to  be  the  same  as  we  have! 
had  occasion  to  observe  in  so  many  other 
instances,  from  a  tremulous  or  broken 
sound,  to  a  tremulous  or  abrupt  move- 
ment, then  to  a  wavy  or  broken,  uneven 
surface 

Representing  broken  sound  may  be 
cited  Sw.  rocklay  N.  rukla,  G.  rbcheltty  to 
rattle  in  the  throat ;  Du.  rucheleriy  to 
bray  like  an  ass,  cough,  grunt,  mutter ; 
E.  dial.  ruggUy  a  child's  rattle  ;  to  ruckety 
to  rattle.  Then,  in  the  sense  of  abrupt 
or  broken  movement ;  N.  rugloy  to  wag- 
gle, shake,  rock ;  E.  dial.  roggUy  to 
shake  ;  ruggUy  to  stir  about ;  ruckiey  a 
struggle  ;  PLD.  ruckeln^  rtukeUy  to  jog — 
Danneil ;  N.  ruggay  to  rock,  shake,  vacil- 
late ;  Sc.  rugy  to  tug.  Roggyn  or  mevyn, 
agito. — Pr.  Pm. 

Finally  from  the  idea  of  a  jogging  or  a 
jolting  movement  to  that  of  a  rough  un- 
even surface  is  an  easy  step.  The  com- 
plete transition  from  sound  to  shape  is 
exemplified  in  N .  hurklay  to  rattle  in  the 
throat  ;  glamray  skranglay  to  rumble, 
rattle  ;  hurklet,  glamreity  skranglerty  rug- 
ged, uneven.  In  like  manner  we  pass 
from  Dan.  skrukkey  to  cluck  as  a  hen,  to 
N.  skrukkay  a  wrinkle,  an  unevenness ; 
skrukkjen^  hard,  uneven,  wrinkled. 

3o  ♦ 
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The  same  connection  between  the 
image  of  a  confused  noise  and  a  rumpled 
structure  is  seen  in  Dan.  tummely  uproar, 
racket,  and  E.  tumbling  of  a  garment. 

To  Suck.    To  squat  or  cower  down. 

After  a  most  comely  sort  she  ruckeih  down  upon 
the  grounde,  not  muche  unlike  the  sitting  of  our 
gentle^'omen  oft-times  here  in  England. — Faitlle 
of  Fashion,  a.d.  1555. 

But  now  they  rucken  in  their  nests 
And  resten. — Gower  in  Mrs  Baker. 

A  brooding  hen  is  provincially  called  a 
rucking  hen,  probably  from  her  importu- 
nate clucking  at  that  time.  Gael,  rbc^  to 
croak.  Dan.  skrukkCy  to  cluck ;  skruk- 
hone,  a  brooding  hen.  To  ruck  then  is 
properly,  as  It.  chioccare,  chiocciare,  to 
cluck  as  a  brooding  hen,  also  to  cower  or 
squat  down  as  a  hen  over  her  chickens. — 
fi.    Dan.  ruge,  to  brood,  to  hatch. 

The  same  transposition  of  the  r  that  is 
found  in  N.  rukla,  hurkla,  to  rattle  in  the 
throat,  connects  E.  ruck  with  PLD.  hur- 
ken,  dcuU  hurken,  to  squat  down ;  hurke- 
Poity  a  pot  of  embers  over  which  women 
crouch  to  keep  themselves  warm.  E.  dial 
to  hurkUy  to  shrug  up  the  back ;  to  hurch, 
to  cuddle. — Hal. 

Rudder,  i.  g.  ruder,  an  oar ;  steuer- 
ruder,  the  steer-oar  or  rudder,  vessels 
having  originally  been  steered  by  an  oar 
working  at  the  stem.     See  To  Row. 

2.  A  sieve  for  separating  corn  from 
chaff. — B.  G.  reiter,  rader,  Du.  rede, 
reder,  a  sieve.—  Kil.     See  Riddle. 

Buddy.  Of  a  red  colour.  P1.D.  rood, 
W.  rhudd,  AS.  read,  red  ;  AS.  rudu,  red- 
ness ;  OE.  rode,  complexion,  the  red  colour 
of  the  face,  and  thence  ruddy,  full  colour- 
ed. Gr.  p^^ov,  the  rose,  is  doubtless  the 
same  word  ;  Lat.  rutiluSy  red. 

Bude.  Lat  rudis  unwrought,  un- 
taught. 

Budiment.  Lat  rudimentum,  the 
first  teaching,  a  principle  or  beginning. 

To  Bue.— Buth.  as.  hreowan,  reo- 
wan,  to  rue,  be  sorry  for,  grieve,  lament 
G.  reue,  OHG.  hriuwa,  mourning,  lamenta- 
tion ;  ON.  hryggr,  sorrowful ;  hrygd,  E. 
ruth,  pitifulness,  sorrow. 

Buff. — Buffle.  Another  instance  of 
the  kind  mentioned  under  Ruck,  where 
from  a  root  representing  in  the  first  in- 
stance a  tremulous  or  vibratory  sound  are 
developed  forms  signifying  motion  of  like 
character,  then  a  waving,  uneven,  irregu- 
lar surface. 

In  the  original  sense,  E.  ruffle,  a  vibrat- 
ing sound  made  upon  a  drum  less  loud 
than  the  roll. — Stocqueler  in  Worcester. 

When  James  Robertson  offered  to  speak  upon 
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the  scaffold  he  was  interrupted  by  the  rt^t  of 
the  drum. — Wodrow. 

Sc.  ruff,  the  roll  of  the  drum,  beating 
with  the  feet  in  token  of  applause. — ^Jam. 
Ptg.  rufa,  rufla,  a  roll  on  the  drum.  Fr. 
ronfler,  Lang,  rouflar,  Grisons  grunfiar^ 
grufflar,  to  snore ;  E.  gruffle,  to  growL 

That  ruffen  was  used  in  the  sense  of 
shivering  or  trembling*  is  shown  by  the 
glossaries  cited  in  Dief.  Supp.  Frigutire, 
zittem  vor  frost,  von  kalte  ruffen:  \-an 
kelden  roeffen  :  schaderende  of  bevende 
kald  lijden.  To  ruffle  is  then  to  throw  a 
surface  into  elevations,  to  disturb,  disor- 
der, whether  in  a  physical  or  figurative 
sense.  A  breeze  ntffles  or  curls  the  sur- 
face of  the  water ;  anger  ruffles  or  dis- 
turbs the  mind.  To  ruffle  silk  is  to  tum- 
ble or  rumple  it.  A  ruff  is  a  plaited 
collar ;  ruffles,  plaited  borders  for  the 
wrist  or  in  other  parts  of  dress.  Du. 
ruyffelen,  to  rumple,  wrinkle .  Ptg.  arru- 
farse,  to  snarl  as  a  dog,  to  set  up  his  fea- 
thers as  a  turkey-cock,  to  curl  as  the  sur- 
face of  water,  to  become  angry.  Cat 
arrufar,  to  wrinkle,  crumple  ;  arrufarse, 
to  bristle,  to  set  up  the  hairs  or  feathers ; 
arrufar  las  nas,  to  turn  up  the  nose,  to 
show  displeasure.  Castrais  ru/a,  to 
wrinkle,  crumple,  crease  ;  Lang,  m/o,  a 
wrinkle,  crease,  rumple  ;  ru/e,  rough, 
ru^ed. 

BufflaxL— Buffler.  To  ruffle  is  to  do 
anything  with  noise  and  disturbance,  to 
bustle,  to  swagger. 

The  night  comes  on,  and  the  high  winds 

Do  sorely  ruffie. — Shakesp. 
The  rising  winds  a  ruffiing  gale  afford.— Diydffl. 
Fr.  ronfler,  Bret,  rufla,  to  snort,  snore, 
snift.  Hence  ruffler,  a  bully.  So  Ptg. 
roncar,  to  rumble,  roar,  snore,  also  to 
hector  ;  roncador,  a  snorer,  a  fierce  bully, 
a  noisy  fellow.  Ruflsta,  a  quarreler. 
From  the  same  origin  is  It.  ruffiano,  Sp. 
rufian,  E.  ruffian,  properly  a  swaggerer, 
swasher,  a  bully,  then  the  companion  of 
a  prostitute,  and  in  It.  a  pimp  or  pander. 
Sp.  ^rr7i^aii/z^,  quarrelsome,  swaggerirg, 
insolent. 

Bufoufl.     Lat.  rufus,  reddish. 

Kugged.— Rug.  A  rugged  surface  is 
one  broken  up  into  sharp  projections,  the 
idea  of  abrupt  irregularities  of  suria<"e 
being  expressed  by  the  figure  of  shaip 
abrupt  movements,  as  in  the  case  ot 
shagged,  shaggy,  from  shog,  or  jag;;fd, 
{rom jog,  ^oggyn  or  mevyn,  agito.— l*r. 
Pm.  toggle,  to  shake.— Brocket!  i>c. 
rug,  to  tug,  to  snatch.  N.  rugga,\o  rock, 
shog,  jog.  Sw.  rugga  sig,  sch^risser,  to 
stand  on  end;  ruggig,  raggig,  rugged, 
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rough,  shaggy ;  rugg,  shaggy  hair ;  rugga 
kldde,  to  raise  the  nap  on  cloth.  Water- 
rugs  mentioned  in  Macbeth  are  shaggy 
water-dogs.  A  rug  is  a  shaggy  garment. 
See  Ruck,  Rag. 

BuixL  Lat.  ruina;  ruo,  to  fall  head- 
long. 

Bole.  Lat.  regula^  Prov.  regla^  Fr. 
rigle^  OE.  rewele,  reule. 

BtuxL  Rome  or  rum,  in  the  cant  of 
rogues  and  thieves,  signified  great,  good. 
Romevyle  (rumville),  London  ;  rome  mort 
{morty  woman),  the  Queen  (Elizabeth)  ; 
rome  bouse  {bouse,  drink),  wine. — Har- 
man,  A.D.  1 566.  Rum,  like  the  opposite 
term  queer,  properly  signifying  bad,  is 
used  in  the  secondary  sense  of  odd, 
curious,  out  of  the  way,  in  a  contemptible 
sense.  *  A  runmiy  old  fellow,'  or  *  a  queer 
old  fellow.'— Modem  Slang. 

From  fiim-booze,  good  drink,  strong 
drink,  wine,  brandy,  the  name  of  rum  has 
been  appropriated  to  the  spirits  distilled 
from  the  produce  of  the  sugar-cane. 
Rumbooze,  wine  or  other  good  liquor. — 
Grose. 

Bomb.  The  angle  which  a  ship  makes 
in  her  sailing  with  the  meridian  of  the 
place  where  she  is  ;  one  point  of  the 
nuriner's  compass,  or  eleven  degrees  and 
a  quarter. — B.  It.  rombo,  Ptg.  rumbo, 
rumo.  The  points  of  the  compass  were 
in  old  charts  marked  by  large  lozenges  or 
rhombs,  whence  the  name  of  rhumb  is 
said  to  be  given  to  the  points  of  the  com- 
pass. Fr.  rumb,  a  roombe,  or  point  of 
the  compass,  a  line  drawn  directly  from 
wind  to  wind  in  a  compass,  traversboard, 
or  sea-card. — Cot.  But  it  is  not  unlikely 
that  the  word  may  have  been  introduced 
with  the  compass  itself,  which  is  sup- 
posed to  have  come  through  the  Arabians. 
Now  Arab,  rul^*  is  quarter ;  rub^-ii-takhta 
(takhia,  board),  a  wooden  quadrant  for 
taking  altitudes,  a  graduated  board. 

To  Bumble.  Du.  rommelen,  to  rum- 
ble, buzz ;  romtneling,  lumber,  old  fur- 
niture ;  rammelen,  to  clink,  rattle,  tattle ; 
rammeling,  clash.  G.  rummeln,  to  rum- 
ble; rummel,  geriimpel,  rummeley,  lum- 
ber ;  rumpeln,  to  rumble,  rattle,  clatter. 
£.  dial  rommle,  to  speak  low  or  secretly ; 
rommock,  to  romp  boisterously;  ram- 
snaking,  behaving  riotously  and  wantonly; 
rumbullion,  a  great  tumult ;  rumbustical^ 
boisterous  ;  rummage,  lumber,  rubbish ; 
rumpus,  a  noise,  uproar ;  It.  rombare, 
rombaszare,  rombeggiare,  to  make  a  rum- 
bling or  clattering  noise  ;  rombolare,  to 
nimble,  roar,  clash,  clatter. 
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Bumbustical.  Boisterous.— Hal.  Fr. 
rabaster,  to  make  a  clatter  or  disturbance. 
— Cot.  Lang,  rabastaire,  rambaliaire 
(tracassier),  a  busybody  ;  Castrais  rabas- 
traire,  rabastejha,  to  trouble,  importune. 

Buminate.  Lat.  rumen,  the  paunch, 
belly,  the  cud  of  beasts  ;  rumino,  to  chew 
the  cud. 

Buxninage.  Two  words  seem  con- 
founded. I .  Rummage,  the  proper  stow- 
ing of  merchandise  in  a  ship  ;  rummager^ 
the  person  appointed  to  look  to  that  duty ; 
from  Du.  ruim,  Fr.  rum,  the  hold  of  a 
ship. 

The  master  must  provide  a  perfect  mariner  call- 
ed a  romager,  to  raunge  and  bestow  all  merchan- 
dise in  such  place  as  is  convenient. — Haclduyt 
InR. 

And  that  the  masters  of  the  ships  do  look  well 
to  the  romaging^  for  they  might  bring  away  a 
great  deale  more  than  they  do  if  they  would  take 
paine  in  the  romaging, — Ibid. 

Hence  to  rummage,  to  search  thoroughly 
among  the  things  stowed  in  a  given  re- 
ceptacle. 

2.  But  in  addition  to  the  foregoing  the 
word  is  sometimes  used  in  the  sense  of 
racket,  disturbance. 

And  this,  I  take  it, 
Is  the  main  motive  of  our  preparations, 
The  source  of  this  our  watch,  and  the  chief  head 
Of  this  post  haste  and  romage  in  the  land. 

Hamlet. 

In  this  sense  it  may  be  a  parallel  form 
with  rumpus;  It.  rombazzo,  rombeggio, 
a  rumbling  noise ;  rammoscio,  disturbance 
(shown  in  rammoscinare,  to  rumple,  ruffle 
— Torriano),  or  with  Sc.  rummes,  rum- 
myss,  to  bellow,  roar ;  rammis,  to  rage 
about,  and  perhaps  with  Fr.  ramage,  the 
song  of  birds,  chatter  of  children.  Under 
the  same  head  must  be  classed  £.  dial. 
rummage,  lumber,  rubbish,  probably  from 
the  rattling,  shaky  condition  of  old  things. 
G.  rummel,  rumble,  lumber,  old  things ; 
rumpeln,  to  rumble,  rattle ;  rumpelkasten, 
a  chest  for  lumber,  figuratively,  an  old 
coach,  exactly  corresponding  to  E.  rattle- 
trap ;  geriimpel,  lumber.  P1.D.  rabakken, 
to  rattle  ;  een  old  rabak,  an  old  piece  of 
furniture. 

Buxnxner.  Sw.  remmer,  Du.  roomer ^ 
G.  romer,  a  large  drinking  glass. 

Bumour.  Lat.  rumor,  a  rumbling 
sound,  a  report 

Bump.  G.  rumpf,  Du.  rompe,  trunk, 
body  separate  from  the  extremities.  Sw. 
rumpa,  the  tail,  rump.  We  are  led  from 
analogous  forms  to  suppose  that  the  pri- 
mitive meaning  is  projection,  then  stump, 
tail,  tail-part  or  rump.  Thus  we  have  G. 
sturz,  shock,  plunge,  something  project- 
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ing,  stump,  dock  of  a  horse's  tail ;  sturz 
am  Pflug.  plough-taiL  Bav.  starz^  cab- 
bage st^ic,  tail  of  a  beast.  Again  from 
stutsen^  to  start,  push,  knock  against ; 
stutSy  shock,  push,  anything  short ;  stutz- 
schwanZy  bobtail 

The  sense  of  projection  would  naturally 
spring  from  Pl.D.  rumpeltiy  rumpumpelfty 
to  jolt,  jog. 

Rumple.  G.  rummeln,  rumpeltiy  to 
rumble,  rattle.  P1.D.  rummeln,  rumpeln, 
both  in  the  first  instance  identical  with 
£.  rumble,  are  generally  appropriated,  the 
one  to  the  original  sense,  the  other  to  the 
derived  one  of  jogging,  jolting.  De  wage 
rumpelt  up  dem  steen  wege  :  the  carriage 
rattles  or  jolts  along  the  road.  Rum- 
^umpeln,  to  jolt  greatly. 

Then,  as  in  so  many  other  cases,  we 
pass  from  the  notion  ot  broken  sound  or 
shaking  motion  to  that  of  disturbance, 
confusion,  a  disordered,  tumbled  struc- 
ture. Bav.  rummely  a  disturbance,  uproar: 
der  Bayrische  rummel,  the  war  of  suc- 
cession in  1778.  To  rumple  clothes  is 
to  disorder  by  rough  usage.  Du.  rompelen, 
rimpelefty  rompen,  to  wrinkle. — KiL  Rom^ 
peligy  rough,  uneven. 

In  like  manner  rammel,  rattle,  clatter  ; 
G.  rammeltty  to  rout  about,  make  a  dis- 
turbance, move  noisily  to  and  fro.  Das 
kind  rammelt  sich  im  bett  herum,  das 
bett  zu  schande  verrammelt,  the  child 
tumbles  about  in  bed,  tumbles  the  bed 
shamefully. 

Bumpus.  A  disturbance.  Rumbus- 
tious, rumbustical,  boisterous,  noisy.  Sc. 
rummy ss,  to  bellow,  roar ;  It.  rombazso, 
a,  clatter ;  Swiss  rumpusen,  to  pull  one 
another  about,  to  contend  in  sport.  ON. 
rumr,  rymr,  clash,  noise. 

Bun.  AS.  rinnoHy  and  transposed, 
yman,  Du.  rennen,  to  run.  on.  renna 
(rann,  runnit),  Dan.  rineU,  to  flow,  to 
melt,  to  run,  to  fly;  ON.  renna,  rensl, 
Dan.  rende,  a  canal,  a  runnel,  ON.  renna 
{rendi,  rent\  to  pour  out,  liquefy,  to  cause 
to  run ;  renna  kopar,  to  smelt  copper. 
Line,  to  rind  or  render,  to  melt  as  lard, 
&c. — Hal. 

Bunagate.  A  refugee  or  runaway, 
from  OE.  gate,  way. 

Whom  they  coulde  not  overcome  by  battel!, 
they  overcame  with  fear  of  beating,  and  made 
them  run  away,  not  like  enemies  overcome  by 
battell,  but  like  runnagate  slaves. — Golding,  Jus- 
tine in  R. 

• 

The  word  is  then  confounded  with  Fr. 

rendgat.  It.  rinnegaio,  one  who  renounces 

his  religion,  from  rinnegare,  to  renounce. 
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deny.  In  Sp.  renegador  is  commonly 
used  in  the  original  sense  of  an  apostate, 
while  renegade  is  taken  in  the  secondary 
sense  of  a  reprobate,  a  wicked  abandoned 
person. 

He  letteth  the  runagata  continue  in  scarcitj. 

Bundlet. — Bunlet.  A  small  cask,  a 
further  dim.  of  OFr.  rondelU,  s.  s.— 
Roquef. 

Bung.  A  staff,  a  step  of  a  ladder. 
Goth,  rugga,  a  staff,  rod.  Gael  rwg^ 
rongas,  a  staif,  bludgeon,  rib  of  a  bo^ 
any  piece  of  wood  by  which  others  arc 
joined,    on.  raung,  rbng,  rib  of  a  boat 

Bunnet. — Bennel    The  maw  of  a 

calf,  used  to  make  milk  run  or  curdle  for 

cheese. 

As  nourishing  milk  when  runnet  is  put  in 
Runnes  all  in  beapes  of  tough  thicke  curd,  thoagb 
in  his  nature  thinne.— Chapman,  Homer  in  R. 

G.  rennen,  to  run ;  rennse^  rennet ;  Du. 
rennen,  rinnen,  runnen,  to  run,  to  coagu- 
late ;  runsel,  rensel,  rennet. — KiL 

Bunt.  Sc.  runt,  trunk  of  a  tree  ;  kail 
runt,  a  cabbage-stalk.  E.  dial,  runt^ 
stump  of  underwood,  dead  stump  of  a 
tree,  the  rump.  From  the  sense  of  a 
stump  or  dead  stock  the  term  is  figura- 
tively applied  to  a  withered  hag,  an  old 
woman,  or  to  poor  lean  cattle.  Tbc 
primitive  sense  is  probably  a  projection, 
as  in  the  case  of  rump,  Sw.  runka,  to 
jog,  shake,  vacillate. 

The  occurrence  of  parallel  forms  wth 
an  initial  r  and  str  or  scr  is  very  common, 
as  rub  and  scrub;  G.  rump/ajiA  strumpf, 
trunk,  stock.  In  like  manner,  corre- 
sponding to  runt,  we  have  E.  dial,  strunt, 
a  bird's  tail ;  strunty,  docked,  short 

-rupt.  -ruptiozL — Bupture.  Lat 
ruptus,  broken,  burst,  ruptio,  a  bursting, 
breaking,  from  rumpo,  ruptum.  As  in 
Corrupt,  Disruption,  &c. 

BuraL — Busticate.  Lat  rus,  ntris, 
the  country,  whence  ruralis,  and  rusti^afh 
to  dwell  in  the  country. 

BTiBh.  AS.  rise,  Pl.D.  rusk,  aitrusk, 
riscA.  Probably  from  the  whispering 
sound  when  moved  by  the  wind.  AS. 
hriscian,  to  make  a  rustling  noise,  to 
shake,  vibrate,  frizzle. — Bosw.  Sw.  ruike, 
ruskla,  to  rustle,  to  shake.  To  shake  as 
a  rush  is  a  proverbial  expression.  Hi 
bevet  as  een  aurusk, — Brem.  Wtb.  Set 
Reed. 

To  Buah.  G.  rauschen,  to  rustle,  pun 
as  a  brook,  whisper  as  the  wind  in  the 
bushes,  roar  as  the  waves,  to  make  a  noise 
or  bustle,  to  rush,  to  move  swiftly  with  a 
noise  or  bustle.^Kiittn.  Du.  tuyssclun, 
bombilare,  strepere,  fremere,  susunane  et 
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impetum  facere,  irruere,  grassari. — Kil. 
N.  rusky  noise,  rattle,  uproar,  sudden 
movement;  rough  weather;  ruska,  to 
rattle,  throw  into  disorder,  do  things  with 
bustle  and  haste. 

BuBset.  Fr.  roux,  It.  rosso^  Lat.  rus- 
stfs,  red. 

Bust.    G.  rosf,  Du.  roes/.' 

To  Bustle.  AS.  hristlan,  PLD.  russeln^ 
krusseln,  ruscheln,  G.  rasseln,  PLD.  De 
muus  russelt  im  stro  ;  G.  die  maus  rasselt 
im  stroh.  Sw.  ruskia,  to  move  with  a 
slight  noise,  to  rustle  in  moving.  Directly 
imitative. 

Rut.  I.  The  trace  of  a  wheel.  See 
Route. 

2.  Fr.  rutty  ruty  the  rut  of  deers  or 
boars,  their  lust,  and  the  season  when 
they  engender ;  also  a  herd  of  female 
deer  followed  by  the  male  in  that  season. 
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— Cot.  In  Bret,  the  term  rud  or  rut  is 
applied  also  to  domestic  animals,  as 
dogs  ;  ruda,  to  be  on  heat. 

From  the  violent  behaviour  of  the  ani- 
mal under  sexual  excitation.  See  Ram- 
ble, Rout.  G.  rameUy  to  make  disorderly 
motions  united  with  a  loud  noise,  to  rout 
about,  is  applied  to  hogs  and  all  four- 
footed  beasts  of  prey  when  they  go  to 
rut  or  to  couple.  Rauschen,  properly  to 
roar  or  rustle,  is  also  applied  to  hogs  and 
especially  sows  on  heat  Swiss  riiden^ 
to  make  a  noise,  to  bellow  ;  umeruodeny 
to  riot  about ;  der  riiedi^  riiedibub  (wild- 
fang),  an  inconsiderate  and  petulant 
young  man.  In  a  special  sense  riiden  is 
to  rut,  to  be  on  heat ;  riidy  riidiy  a  Tom 
cat.     Sp.  ruidOy  noise,  uproar,  tumult. 

Rye.  ON.  rugTy  Du.  rogge^  g.  rocken^ 
roggen^  Lith.  ruggei^  Russ.  rozhj. 


Sabbath.  A  Hebrew  word  signifying 
rest. 

Sable.  It.  zibellinoy  G.  zobely  Pol.  so- 
boly  ON.  safali  or  savalL  Jomandes  calls 
the  Imx  pelles  saphirincB, 

Sabre.  G.  sabely  ItaL  sciablOy  Pol. 
szabiuy  Magy.  szabfya,  a  sword,  from 
szabni,  to  cut. 

Saccharine.  Lat.  sacc/tarum,  Gr. 
tretrxapj  aaxxa^ovy  sugar. 

Sacrament.  —  Sacerdotal.  —  Sacred. 
^-Sacrifice. — Sacrist.  Lat  sacer,  sacred, 
whence  sacerdosy  a  priest ;  sacrificiumy 
the  holy  rite  of  offering  a  victim  ;  sacra- 
fnentunty  a  solemn  or  sacred  oath;  sa- 
crista,  a  keeper  of  holy  things,  &c. 

Sack.  I.  A  word  common  to  a  wide 
range  of  languages,  Heb.,  Arab.,  Gr., 
Lat,  G.,  &c. 

Sp.  saqueary  Fr.  saccagery  to  sack  a 
town,  is  from  the  use  of  a  sack  in  re- 
moving plunder.  Du.  sackeUy  to  sack, 
put  up  in  sacks,  thence  to  rob,  to  plunder. 
Sacken  ende  packetiy  convasare  omnia, 
furto  omnia  coUigere.  Sackmany  a  plun- 
derer, robber. — Kil.  In  the  same  way  we 
speak  of  bagging  game  for  bringing  it  to 
bag. 

^  To  give  the  sack  is  a  very  general  ex- 
pression for  dismissing  one  from  his  em- 
ployment, equivalent  to  packing  him  off, 
sending  him  off  bag  and  baggage.  Fr. 
On  lui  a  donnd  son  sac  et  ses  quilles  (said 
of  a  servant  whom  his  master  hath  put  I 


away),  he  hath  his  passport  given  him. — 
Cot.  Den  sack  sijnen  knecht  geven,  to 
dismiss  his  servant  ignominiously. — Kil. 
2.  Sack  (wine),  vin  d'Espagne,  vin  sec, 
— Sherwood,  1650.  Bishop  Percy  cites 
from  an  old  account-book  of  the  city  of 
Worcester,  *Anno  Eliz.  34.  Item  for  a 
gallon  of  claret  wine,  and  seek,  and  a 
pound  of  sugar.'  The  name  was  properly 
given  to  the  dry  Spanish  wine  such  as 
that  still  imported  under  the  name  of 
sherry.  ^Sherry  sacky  so  called  from 
Xeres,  a  sea  town  of  Corduba  in  Spain, 
where  that  kind  of  sack  is  made.' — 
Blount,  Glossographia  in  Nares.  Shake- 
speare uses  sbems  and  sack  as  synon- 
ymous.   ■ 

This  valour  comes  of  sherris,  so  that  skill  in 
the  weapon  is  nothing  without  sack. — H.  IV. 

Minsheu  (1625)  explains  sackCy  a  wine 
that  Cometh  out  of  Spaine,  Belgic^  Roo- 
menije  [Roomenije,  vinum  Hispaniense 
— Kil.],  wijn  secky  ouasi  siccunty  propter 
magnam  siccandi  humores  facultatem. 
giving  the  right  derivation  of  the  word 
though  he  did  not  understand  the  mean- 
ing of  the  term  dry  applied  to  wine. 
When  the  proper  meaning  of  the  name 
was  so  earlv  lost  in  England,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  it  should  have  been  ap- 
plied to  other  strong  white  wines  coming 
from  the  same  quarter,  whether  sweet  or 
dry,  and  we  hear  of  Canary  and  Malaga 
sacks.  Venner  (Via  recta  ad  vitam  longam 
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1637  in  N.))  after  discussing  medicinally 
the  propriety  of  mixing  sugar  with  sack, 
adds  :  *  But  what  I  have  spoken  of  mix- 
ing sugar  with  sack  must  be  understood 
of  Sheric  sack^  for  to  mix  sugar  with 
other  wines,  that  in  a  conmion  appella- 
tion are  called  sack,  and  are  sweeter  in 
taste^  makes  it  unpleasant  to  the  pallat 
and  fulsome  to  the  stomach.'  '  Canarie 
wine,  which  beareth  the  name  of  the 
islands  from  whence  it  is  brought,  is  of 
some  termed  a  sacke  with  this  adjunct, 
sweet' 

Kilian's  sack-wifny  vinum  percolatum, 
vulgo  saccatum,  was  a  totally  different 
thing,  being  a  wash  of  the  lees  of  wine 
and  water  strained  through  a  bag.  'Sac- 
catum, buffet,  c'est  beuvraige  de  lie  de 
vin  et  d'eau  coulee  parmy  un  sac* — Ca- 
tholicum  parvum  in  Due 

Sacrilege.  Lat.  sacrilegium^  a  steal- 
ing of  sacred  things;  lego^  lectum^  to 
pick,  to  gather. 

Sad.  The  radical  meaning  is  at  rest, 
steadfast,  fixed,  serious,  sorrowfuL 

Though  I  be  absent  in  bodi,  bi  spyiyt  I  am 
with  90U  joiynge  and  seynge  jour  ordre  and  the 
sadmsse  [in  common  version  steadfastness]  of 
your  bileve  that  is  in  Christ— Wiclif,  Coloss.  c. 
a,  in  R. 

But  we  saddere  [firmiores]  men  owen  to  sus- 
teyne  the  feblenesses  of  sike  men  and  not  plese 
to  ussilf. — Id.  Romans,  c.  15. 

w.  sad,  firm,  wise,  sober,  discreet ;  merch 
sad,  a  discreet  woman.  P1.D.  sade,  rest, 
stillness,  auiet,  from  setten,  to  set,  to  fix. 
Sik  to  saae  geven,  to  be  at  rest ;  saden, 
sadigen,  Lat  sedare,  to  quiet,  to  bring  to 
rest  ON.  settr,  Dan.  sat,  sedate,  steady, 
staid.  Swab,  satt,  fast,  firm,  close.  Das 
eisen  liegt  satt  an.  Satt  binden,  to  bind 
fast. 

Saddle.  Du.  sadel,  G.  sattel,  Bohem. 
sedlo,  Lat.  sella  is  a  contracted  form  of 
the  same  word,  signifying  a  seat  or  con- 
trivance for  sitting  on  a  horse.  Bohem. 
sedeti,  to  sit ;  sedadlo,  Lat  sedile,  a  seat. 
PoL  siodlo,  saddle  ;  siedlisko,  seat.  The 
word  is  very  likely  to  have  been  formed 
among  the  equestrian  Sarmatians. 

Safe. — Save. — Salvation.  — Salvage. 
Lat.  salvus,  in  good  health,  whole,  sound, 
well;  Fr.  sauf,  safe.  Lat.  salvo,  Fr. 
sauyer,  to  save,  and  thence  salvage,  the 
saving  of  goods  from  wreck  or  fire. 

To  Sag.  To  sink  gradu^dly  down,  to 
be  depressed  ;  properly  to  sink  as  the 
surface  of  water  leaking  away  or  sucked 
up  through  the  cracks  of  the  vessel  in 
which  it  is  contained.  Sc.  seg,  seyg,  to 
sink  as  liquids  in  a  cask  in  consequence 
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of  absorption.  The  roof  of  a  house  is 
seggit  when  it  has  sunk  a  little  inwards. 
— Jam.  GaeL  sik^,  suck,  imbibe ;  sugk, 
drain,  dry  up,  dnnk  up.  Swiss  su^en^ 
to  suck ;  suggem,  siickem,  G.  sickem,  to 
drain  away,  trickle,  ooze.  AS.  sigan, 
pret.  sah,  to  suck  in,  to  sink  down,  to 
set  '  Swa  swa  sigende  sond  thonne  ren 
swylgth  : '  as  thirsty  sand  swallows  the 
rain.  G.  saugen,  pret.  sog,  to  suck,  to 
absorb  moisture;  sogen,  to  drop,  trickle 
down,  to  sink,  settle.  Sw.  suga,  to  suck, 
to  soak  ;  suga  i  sig,  to  absorb,  imbibe ; 
suga  or  siga  sig  igenom,  to  soak  through, 
to  drip ;  signa,  to  sink,  fall  gradually.  N. 
siga,  to  ooze,  as  water  through  the  earth, 
to  fall  gradually  by  its  own  weight,  be- 
come gradually  lower,  sink.  ON.  at  lata 
siga  undan,  to  give  way.  Byrdin  sigr  at, 
the  load  weighs  heavy  on  the  horse,  sags 
on  him.  Bav.  ersaigen,  to  make  the  sur- 
face of  water  sink,  to  dry  up,  exhaust, 
waste  ;  seigen,  to  sink.  '  Die  prawt  swaig 
und  saig  nider  in  amacht : '  the  bride 
was  silent  and  sank  down  fainting.  Du. 
seyghen,  sijghen,  G.  seigen,  seihen,  to 
strain  liquios,  to  cause  them  to  sag  or 
sink  down  through  a  strainer.  Seiger, 
an  hour-glass,  marking  time  by  the  sink- 
ing of  sand.  Bav.  seig,  G.  seicht,  shallow, 
having  sunk  down  or  drained  away. 
Lith.  nuseku,  nusenku,  I  flow  away,  dry 
up,  sink ;  sunJkus,  heavy.  N.  sakka, 
P1.D.  sakken,  to  sink  down.  Dat  water 
is  in't  sakken,  the  water  is  falling.  De 
mudder,  de  barm  is  sakket,  the  sediment 
is  fallen  or  settled.  A/ sakken,  hen  under 
sakken  (as  Fr.  sier  en  arri^re),  to  £dl 
with  the  stream. 

Sagacious,  -aage.  Lat.  sagax,  quick 
of  apprehension,  or  of  sight  or  scent  or 
taste ;  sagio,  to  smell  out,  to  perceive 
quickly,  to  guess  at  or  foresee.  Pretsagio, 
to  presage  or  have  scent  of  beforehajid. 
Probably  a  modification  of  sapia,  to 
savour,  smell,  taste  or  smack,  to  under- 
stand and  perceive  well,  to  be  wise. 

Sage.  I.  Fr.  sage,  OFr.  saive.  It 
savio,  sa^gio,  from  I^t.  sapius,  preserved 
in  nesaptus,  imprudent,  silly. — Petronius. 
Sapio,  to  taste,  thence  to  discriminate,  to 
be  wise^    See  Sagacious. 

2.  Fr.  saulge,  Lat  salvia,  the  aromatic 
plant 

jSJail.  G.  segel,  ON.  segl,  sail ;  sigla,  to 
sail ;  w.  siglo,  to  shake,  rock,  move,  or 
stir. 

Saint.  —  Sanctify. — Sanctimonious. 
Lat.  sanctus,  devoted  or  dedicated,  thence 
holy,  a  saint ;  sanctimonia,  hoUness.  See 
Sanction. 
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AS.  saoi,  contention,  dispute, 
suit  at  law.  Wearth  sacu  betweox  Abra- 
hames  hyrdemannum  and  Lothes. — Gen. 
xiii.  7.  Forsecgan^  atsacan^  andsacan, 
Tuithersacan,  to  gainsay,  deny,  forsake. 
Goth,  sakan,  to  object,  reprove,  contend 
with  ;  andsakan^  to  oppose  ;  gasakan^  to 
accuse  ;  sakjOy  contest  P1.D.  sake^  suit 
at  law,  cause  of  a  thin^  ;  saken,  to  com- 
plain, to  bring  an  action;  versdken^  to 
deny.  G.  sacfuy  a  complaint,  process,  suit 
at  law,  an  affair,  business,  occurrence, 
thing. 

Salad.  Fr.  salade^  It.  insalata^  pro- 
perly a  dish  seasoned  with  salt 

Salary.  Lat.  salarium,  a  soldier's  pay, 
properly  an  allowance  of  salt. 

Sale.    See  To  Sell 

Salient.    Lat.  saiio^  to  leap. 

fitallow.  I.  AS.  salig,  salh,  Gael,  seil- 
eachy  Lat  salix^  w.  kelygy  Fin.  salawa,  a 
willow. 

2.  AS.  salowigy  dark  in  colour.  Bav. 
sal^  discoloured,  dark,  dirty.  *Der  spiegel 
glitz  was  worden  sal : '  the  polish  of  the 
mirror  was  become  dull.  Goth,  bisauljan, 
Fr.  salir^  to  dirty.  Gael,  saly  dross,  scum, 
filth ;  salaichy  to  sully ;  w.  halawg^  de- 
filed ;  kalogi,  to  defile. 

Most  words  signifying  to  dirty  have 
their  origin  in  the  figure  of  dabbling  in 
the  wet,  as  shown  under  Salve,  Soil,  Sully. 
Under  the  latter  head  are  indicated  a 
parallel  series,  Fr.  souiller^  P1.D.  solgen^ 
sblen^  Flem.  solawen^  seulewen,  &c.,  to 
dirty,  which  it  is  difficult  clearly  to  dis- 
tinguish from  those  in  the  present  article. 

Sally.  Fr.  saillie^  a  breaking  out 
upon,  a  leap,  spring  ;  saillir^  to  leap,  go 
out,  stand  out  beyond  others.  Bret  salay 
Lat  salirty  to  leap. 

Saloon.  Fr.  salon^  a  large  hall ;  salle. 
It.  sola,  a  hall}  OHG.  sal,  on.  salr,  AS. 
sale,  house,  palace,  halL  Goth,  saljan^ 
to  lodge,  to  dwell ;  salithvos^  lodgings. 

Salt.— Saline.  Lat.  sal^  Gael  salanriy 
salt ;  saly  salt  water,  the  sea  ;  Gr.  dX^, 
salt,  the  sea ;  w.  haleUy  salt ;  kallt^  salted. 
The  word  is  conmion  also  to  the  whole 
Finnish  family.  Fin.  Ji^^Ai,  Wogul  sal^ 
Magy.  56, 

Saltier.  Fr.  saultoir,  properly  a  stir- 
rup, from  sauUr^  to  mount,  but  in 
Heraldry  applied  to  signify  St  Andrew's 
Cross. 

Salubrious. — Salute.  Lat  salvusy 
whole,  sound,  in  good  health ;  saluber^ 
"bris^  healthbearing,  wholesome ;  salus^ 
"uHsy  health.  Corresponding  forms  with 
an  initial  h  corresponding  to  the  Lat  s 
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(as  in  w.  halen^  Lat.  sal;  w.  hen^  Lat 
senex)  are  Gr.  o\o^^  whole,  sound  ;  Goth. 
haih^  hale,  whole  ;  G.  heil^  health ;  £. 
healy  holy,  &c.  Compare  the  Lat.  salu- 
tation Salve  I  with  E.  Hail! 

Salve.  Goth,  salbon^  G.  salven,  to 
anoint ;  Pl.D.  salven,  to  smear,  to  mess. 
Mit  dem  eten  up'n  teller  herum  salven,  to 
make  a  mess  on  one's  plate  in  eating.  Wo 
best  du  di  so  to  salvet  f  how  have  you  so 
dirtied  yourself,  made  such  a  mess  of 
yourself?  Sien  tiig  besalven,  to  daub  or 
dirty  one's  clothes.  Bav.  salben,  a  mish- 
mash. Henneberg^^ja//^//f  (of  children), 
Coblenz  besabeln^  Palat.  besalben,  to  daub 
oneself ;  Osnabr.  besadben,  to  beslobber. 

The  word  is  probably,  like  smear  and 
others  signifying  grease,  formed  from  the 
image  of  dabbling  in  the  wet,  dirtying, 
then  daubing  with  grease  as  the  most 
permanent  kind  of  dirtying.  It  would 
thus  be  of  a  common  origin  with  E.  sal-- 
low,  Fr.  sale,  and  the  parallel  forms  sully, 
soil,  &c.  Traces  of  the  original  sense  of 
dabbling  in  the  wet  are  to  be  found  in 
Bav.  gesalb,  gesalf,  gesalfer,  chatter,  tat- 
tle, a  sense  constancy  expressed  by  terms 
taken  from  the  agitation  of  water ;  sal- 
fern,  to  spatter ;  sulfem,  to  sip.  Swiss 
suipem,  to  blot,  to  dabble.  Bav.  salber^ 
one  who  works  slow,  on  the  same  princi- 
ple on  which  we  give  the  name  of  a  dab- 
bler to  an  inefficient  workman. 

Salver.  Sp.  salva,  salvilla,  a  salver, 
or  piece  of  plate  on  which  glasses,  &c., 
are  served  at  table.  As  salva  was  the 
tasting  of  meat  at  a  great  man's  table, 
salvar,  to  guarantee,  to  taste  or  make  the 
essay  of  meat  served  at  table,  the  name 
of  salver  is  in  all  probability  from  the 
article  having  origmally  been  used  in 
connection  with  the  essay.  The  Italian 
name  of  the  essay  was  credenza,  and  the 
same  term  was  used  for  a  cupboard  or 
sideboard  ;  credentiere,  credenzer^^  a 
prince's  taster,  cup-bearer,  butler,  or  cup- 
board-keeper.— FL  Fr.  credence  d" argent, 
silver  plate,  or  a  cupboard  of  silver  plate. 
—Cot 

Same.  Goth,  sama,  same  ;  Slav,  sam^ 
Russ.  samiii,  self;  Pol.  sam,  alone,  by 
himself,  mere,  same,  self.  Sanscr.  sama^ 
like,  equal,  plane,  all,  whole. 

Fin.  sama,  same,  in  what  is  called  the 
adessitive  case,  becomes  samalla,  which 
is  used  elliptically  in  the  sense  of  '  at  the 
same  time,'  agreeing  in  a  remarkable 
manner  with  Cat  simul,  and  offering  a 
far  from  singular  instance  in  which  an 
explanation  of  Greek  or  Latin  forms  may 
be  found  in  the  Finnish  languages.    Sa^ 
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tnalla  muodolla^  in  the  same  mode  or 
manner. 

Samphire.  Fr.  Herbe  de  Saint  Pierre^ 
a  sea-side  plant 

Seunple. — Sampler.  From  Lat.  ex- 
emplunty  OSp.  enxemplo,  Ptg.  enxemplary 
exemplary  a  modeL  The  same  insertion 
of  an  n  is  seen  in  Ptg.  enxame^  a  swarm 
of  bees,  from  Lat.  examen. 

Sanction.  Lat.  sancio^  sancitum  and 
sanctum^  to  ordain,  appoint,  establish, 
ratify,  thence  to  consecrate,  dedicate  ; 
sanctusy  ordained,  sacred,  inviolable,  holy ; 
sanctioy  an  ordinance,  ratification. 

Sane. — Sanity.— Sanatory.  Lat  sa- 
nuSy  whole,  sound ;  sano^  -as,  to  make 
sound,  to  heal.  Insanus,  imsound  of 
mind,  insane.    See  Sound. 

Sand.    ON.  sandr^  O.  sand. 

SandaL    Gr.  ^avZaKov^  Lat.  sandalium. 

Sanguine. — Sanguinary,  -sanguin-. 
Lat  sanguis^  -inis,  blood.  Consanguin- 
ity, community  of  blood. 

Sap.  PLD,  sappy  juice,  wet  *  He 
paddjet  in  den  drekk  dat  em  de  sapp  um 
de  oren  flugt : '  he  paddles  in  the  dirt  so 
that  he  is  splashed  over  head  and  ears. 
G.  safty  juice. 

The  word  seems  radically  the  same 
with  soPy  from  the  noise  of  dabbling. 
PLD.  sappeny  to  sound  as  wet  in  motion, 
to  drip,  leak,  ooze.  De  schoe  sappet,  the 
water  sounds  in  one's  shoe.  Idt  is  so 
vuul  up'r  straten  dat  it  sappet :  it  is  so 
dirty  in  the  streets  that  one  hears  it  splash, 
it  is  sopping  wet.  Een  sappigen  weg,  a 
soppy  or  muddy  way.  De  appel  sappet 
dor  den  sakk:  the  apple-juice  soaks 
through  the  sack.  Bav.  saffereny  to  squash 
or  sound  under  the  feet  like  wet  ground, 
or  shoes  full  of  water  ;  OHG.  safy  G.  safty 
juice. 

To  Sap.  Fr.  sappevy  to  undermine,  to 
dig  into ;  It  sapparey  to  dig ;  zappay  sl 
mattock,  spade,  shovel ;  WaL  sapdy  to 
dig. 

Essentially  the  same  word  as  stepy  from 
the  stamping  action  of  the  foot  in  digging, 
on  the  same  principle  on  which  Bohem. 
kopati  is  to  kick,  and  also  to  hack  or  hoe, 
to  dig.  Venet  sapar,  to  tread,  paw  as  a 
horse,  stamp  ;  It  sappegare,  to  trample. 

Sap-green.  g.  saft-fdrbey  among 
painters,  colours  made  of  the  juices  of  the 
animal  or  vegetable  kingdom  as  opposed 
to  minerals.  Saft-griiny  sap-green,  made 
of  the  juice  of  buckthorn-berries. 

Sapient.  Lat  sapioy  to  be  wise.  See 
Sagacious. 

Saponaceous.  Lat.  sapOy  Gr.  adirw^y 
soap. 


SATRAP 

Saracen.  Gr.  "ZapaKtivoQ.  Commonly 
explained  from  Arab,  shark,  rising,  the 
East;  sharkiy  Eastern.  The  difficulty 
is  that  the  Moslems  would  not  have  ap- 
peared to  themselves  in  the  character  of 
Easterns,  but  only  to  the  Western 
enemies  whom  they  were  attacking.  In 
fact  the  name  of  Saracens  seems  to  have 
been  unknown  to  the  Arabs  themselves, 
and  only  to  have  been  in  use  among  the 
Greeks,  who  never  would  have  devised  a 
name  with  an  Arabic  explanation. 

Sarcasm. — Sarcastic.  Gr.  crapl,  -coC) 
flesh  ;  (rapcd^w,  to  tear  flesh  like  dogs« 
to  sneer  (in  mod.Gr.  to  bite,  to  deride) ; 
(rapcacr/ioc,  a  bitter  laugh,  sneer. 

To  Sarce. — Searce.  Fr.  sasser,  to 
sift  through  a  fine  sieve  ;  sas  (OFr.  sias^ 
Lang.  sedas)y  a  ranging  sieve  or  searce. 
— Cot  It.  setacciOy  setazso,  a  sieve  or 
strainer  made  of  horse-hair  ;  Lat  seta,  a 
bristle,  horse-hair. 

Sarcenet.  It  saracinettOy  q.  d.  Sara- 
cen's silk. — B.  Pannus  Saracenici  operis. 
— Due. 

Sarcophagus.  Gr.  vofNco^yoc;  #apS, 
flesh,  and  ^ytiv,  to  eat 

Sardonic.  Gr.  Sop^wvic^,  Sap^oytoc. 
rlXftfc  Sap^ovcoc,  a  bitter,  feigned  laughter ; 
from  a  herb  growing  in  Sardinia,  which, 
if  eaten,  caused  great  laughing,  but  ended 
in  death. 

Sash.  I.  It  sessay  a  Persian  turban 
[a  piece  of  muslin  wrapped  round  the 
cap]  — Fl. 

2.  Fr.  chdssisy  the  sliding  frame  of  a 
window ;  chdsse,  framework  in  which  cer- 
tain things  are  held,  a  shrine  for  rehcs. 
La  chdsse  d'un  rasoir,  the  handle  of  a 
razor ;  d'une  rose,  the  calix.  See  To 
Chase. 

Sassafras.  A  medical  wood.  Fr. 
sassafras^  Sp.  saxafrax,  salsa/rax,  saxi- 
frage, because  the  same  virtue  was  attri- 
buted to  sassafras  as  to  saxifrage,  of  break- 
ing up  the  stone  in  the  bladder. 

SatcheL  Du.  sackel,  G.  sdckely  a  purse. 
Fr.  sachety  a  little  sack. 

To  Sate.— 43atiate.— Saliety.^Satis- 
faction.     Lat  sal,  satis,  enough. 

Satellite.  Lat.  satelles,  a  personal 
attendant 

Satin.  Ptg.  setim.  Said  to  be  a 
Chinese  word. — N.  and  Q. 

Satire.  Lat  satira,  satyrOy  a  poem 
in  which  the  manners  of  the  times  were 
freely  treated  without  respect  of  persons. 
Gr.  orarvpoc,  a  play  in  which  the  chorus 
consisted  of  Satyrs. 

Satrap.  Gr.  varpdnfCy  originally  Per- 
sian. 


SATURATE 

Saturate.     Lat.  satur,  full  fed,  sated. 

Saturnalia.  Lat.  saturnalia,  feast  of 
Saturn,  in  which  unrestrained  licence  was 
allowed,  even  to  slaves. 

Saturnine.  A  grave  unsocial  disposi- 
tion ascribed  to  the  influence  of  the 
planet  Saturn,  as  a  Jovial  disposition  ex- 
presses the  tendency  to  good  fellowship 
induced  by  the  planet  Jupiter. 

Satyr.    Lat.  Satyrus,  Gr.  lArvptt^, 

Sauce. — Saucer.  It.  salsa,  Fr.  sauce, 
properly  a  mixture  of  salt,  then  any  relish- 
ing addition  to  food.  Saucer,  a  little 
dish  to  hold  sauce. 

Saucy.  As  sauce  is  a  sharp-tasted 
seasoning  of  food,  it  is  metaphorically 
applied  to  sharp  speech,  short  sharp  re- 
plies. Fr.  sauce,  met.  a  reprimand.  A 
man  is  said  to  be  bien  sauci  when  he  has 
received  a  sharp  reprimand. 

Wo  was  his  coke  hut  if  his  sauce  were 
Poinant  and  sharps  and  ready  all  his  gere. 

Chaucer,  Prol. 

If  it  be  so,  as  fast 
As  she  answers  thee  with  frowning  looks,  I'll 

sauce 
Her  with  bitter  words. — ^As  You  like  It. 

To  Saunter.  One  of  those  cases  in 
which  either  an  /after  the  initial  s  has 
been  lost,  or  parallel  forms  beginning  with 
s  and  si  respectively  have  originally  been 
developed,  as  in  Lat.  sorbere  and  G.  schlUr- 
fen,  E.  sop  and  slop,  PLD.  sabbeln,  sdb- 
bern,  and  E.  slobber. 

In  like  correspondence  with  saunter 
we  have  G.  schlentern,  Sw.  sldntra,  to 
wander  idly  about ;  G.  schlendem,  to 
saunter,  loiter — Fliigel  ;  Pl.D.  slender- 
^veg,  a  promenade. 

The  radical  meaning  would  seem  to  be 
to  trail  or  drag  along.  G.  schlender,  a 
gown  with  a  train  ;  P1.D.  slender,  the 
usual  course*  E.  dial,  slade  to  drag ; 
Sw.  slade,  E.  sled,  a  sledge  or  drag.  Sw. 
slinta,  P1.D.  slinderti,  to  slide ;  Da.  slunte, 
to  idle. 

Sausage.  It.  salsiccia,  Fr.  saucisse, 
from  being  cured  with  salt 

Savage.  Fr.  sauvage.  It.  selvatico, 
selvaggio,  salvaggio  (Lat.  sylvaticus), 
savage,  wild,  untamed,  forest-bred. — FL 

To  Save.    See  Safe. 

Saveloy.  Fr.  cervelas,  a  kind  of  dry 
sausage  eaten  cold. — Cot.  It.  cervelada, 
a  kind  of  yellow  sausage  in  use  in  the 
Milanese.  Doubtless  from  being  made 
of  (Fr.  cerveille)  brains. 

Savour.  Fr.  saveur,  Lat.  sapor,  taste ; 
sapio,  -ere,  to  smack,  taste  or  smell,  to 
relish.  Probably  the  syllable  sap  repre- 
sents the  smacking  of  the  lips. 
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Saw.  I.  ON.  sog,  N.  sag.  Da.  sav,'0, 
sage,  It.  sega,  Fr.  scie,  2l  saw.  The  origin 
is  perhaps  the  zigzag  or  seesaw  movement 
by  which  the  act  of  sawing  is  character- 
ised. Sp.  chiquechaque,  a  sawyer ;  P1.D. 
s^gg^  ^^gg^lf^t  to  hack,  haggle,  cut 
with  a  blunt  knife. 

2.  Du.  saege,  a  narration,  a  saying. 
ON.  sa^a,  a  narrative. 

Saxifrage.  Lat  saxifragaj  saxutn,  a 
stone,  zxA  frango,  to  break,  being  sup- 
posed to  be  good  against  stone  m  the 
bladder. 

To  Say.  as.  secgan,  ON.  seiga,  G.  sagen. 

Scab.  Lat.  scabies,  It.  scabbia^  G. 
schabbe,  scab,  scurf,  itch,  from  scabere, 
Du.  schabben,  schobben,  schrabben,  to  rub, 
Scratch,  scrape.  Bret  skraba,  to  scratch, 
scrape. 

*  Scabbard.  Might  be  plausibly  ex- 
plained from  being  made  oi  scaleboard  ov 
thin  board,  in  the  same  way  that  a  hat 
was  called  a  beaver.  Scaleboard — com- 
monly pronounced  scdbboard. — ^Worces- 
ter. 

The  ancients — ^used  splints— and  of  them  some 
are  made  of  tin.  others  of  scabbard  and  tin,  sewed 
up  in  linen  cloths. — ^Wiseman,  Suigery. 

But  this  explanation  is  opposed  by  the 
OE.  forms  scawberk  {scauberke — Merlin 
514),  or  scaberge  (Rom.  of  Partenay), 
scaubert  (Miiller).  Of  these  scawberk 
may  have  passed  into  Fr.  escaubert  or  es" 
cauber,  by  which  vagina  is  glossed  in  John 
de  Garlandii  :  vaginas,  escaubers*  Hence 
conversely  E.  scaubert,  scabbard.  The 
first  syllable  should  mean  blade,  as  giving 
the  word  the  meaning  of  blade-cover, 
but  no  one  has  succeeded  in  making  out 
that  signification. 

Scanbld.  Fr.  eschaffaut,  Lang,  escafold^ 
escharfaut,  escadafaut.  It.  catafalco,  cata^ 
farco,  Sp.  cadafalso,  Prov.  cadafalc. 
From  Prov.  and  OSp.  catar  (Lat.  cap- 
tare),  to  look,  to  see,  and  It.  palco^  a 
planking. — Diez. 

To  Scald.  Fr.  ichauder.  It.  scaldare, 
to  heat,  warm,  scorch,  scald  ;  caldo,  Lat. 
calidus,  hot  Gael,  sgald,  scald,  pain, 
torture  ;  Bret,  skaota,  to  scald,  sting  like 
a  nettle ;  Dan.  skolde,  Sw.  skolla,  to  scald. 

Scale.  I. — Shale.— Shell.  Du.  schaele^  % 
bark,  crust,  shell,  scale  ;  scAelle,  bark, 
shell,  skin,  scale.  G.  schale,  a  shell,  dish, 
cup,  bowl,  bark  of  a  tree,  cover  of  a  book, 
peel  of  fruit,  shale  or  mineral  that  separ- 
ates in  flakes.  It.  scaglia,  scale  of  nsh, 
shiver  or  splinter  of  stones,  skin  of  snake ; 
Fr.  escaille,  scale  of  fish.  Escailler  des 
noix,  to  pill  or  shale  walnuts ;  escailleures, 
shards  or  spalls,  small  pieces  broken  or 
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hewed  from  stones.  Fr.  dial.  chalU  de 
noix,  the  green  husk  or  shale  of  a  walnut 
The  radical  signification  is  something 
that  splits  or  separates  or  that  is  picked 
off.  The  shale  or  husk  of  fruit  or  vege- 
tables or  scales  of  fish  are  what  is  picked 
off  as  unfit  for  food.  The  shailes  of 
hemp  (Hollyband)  are  the  bits  of  stalk 
that  have  to  be  picked  from  the  fibre. 

Lith.  skelti^  siilti,  to  split,  burst ;  skel- 
i«ft',j^tf/(/K//,  to  crack,  burst,  split;  skalus, 
skillus,  easy  to  spht ;  skalai,  splinters  of 
fir  for  torches  ;  shilstis,  hoof  of  a  cloven- 
footed  animal ;  skyU,  a  split,  hole,  open- 
ing. Gr.  (Tv^XAw,  to  rend,  tear,  flay; 
<rc6Xoc,  the  skin  of  an  animal ;  oKvKa^  arms 
stripped  from  a  slain  enemy,  spoils.  Gael 
sgil^  sgiol^  shell,  unhusk;  sgiolta^  un- 
husked,  active,  quick ;  It.  sciolto,  loosed, 
active.  Da.  skille^  to  separate.  Melken 
skilles^  the  milk  is  turned.  E.  dial  to 
sheal  milk,  to  curdle,  to  separate  the  parts 
of  it.— Ray.  It.  scagliare,  to  shiver  or 
splitter— Fl. ;  Fr.  mur  escailU,  a  wall  full 
of  cracks  or  chinks. 

Scale.  2.— To  Scale.— Escalade.  Lat. 
scala  (from  scando,  to  climb .?),  Sp.  escala^ 
Fr.  ^chelle,  a  ladder,  thence  a  scale  or 
graduated  measure ;  Sp.  escalar,  to  mount 
by  ladders  ;  escalada,  an  escalade. 

Scalene.  Gr.  vKoXtivbQ  {fTxalia^  to  limp), 
limping,  halting,  uneven,  unequal. 

ScalL  Scurf  in  the  head ;  scalled  or 
scald  head,  a  scurfy  head.  Du.  schelle^ 
bark,  shell,  skin,  membrane;  schellen 
van't  hoofd,  scurf  of  the  head.  Dan. 
skaldety  bald,  bare. 

Scallop.  A  shell-fish  of  a  round  in- 
dented shape,  whence  scalloped^  having 
the  edge  indented  like  a  scallop  shell. 
Du.  schelpe,  shell,  cockle-shell,  nut-shell ; 
scheipevis,  shell-fish ;  67  Jacol^s  scheipen, 
coquiUe  de  St  Jaques,  the  scallop-fish  or 
pilgrim's  scallop-shell. 

Words  signifying  shell,  peel,  husk,  are 
commonly  derived  from  the  notion  of 
scaling,  peeling,  or  picking  off,  separating 
the  outer  useless  portion.  Du.  schelfe^ 
shell,  scale ;  de  vis  schelfen,  to  scale  a 
fish,  to  scrape  off  the  scales ;  Bret,  skalfa^ 


^  to  separate,  to  split.  Gael.  j^if«/^,  a  quick 
sudden  souad,  the  sound  of  a  blow,  a 
slap,  then,  from  the  crack  of  things  burst- 
ing or  sphtting,  to  spHt,  splinter.  Sgealb- 
chreag,  a  spUntered  or  shelvy  rock.  Sc. 
skelp^  a  slap,  blow,  stroke  ;  to  shelve,  to 
separate  in  lamina. 

Probably  Lat  scalfiere,  to  scrape, 
scratch,  engrave,  sculpere,  to  form  by 
cutting    or    carvmg,    Gr.    yXd^,  y\i^^ 


yXwrrw,  to  hollow  out,  to  carve,  must  be 
classed  under  the  same  head. 

Scalp.  It.  scaipo,  the  skin  of  the  head. 
Sc.  shaup^  hull,  husk ;  peashaup^  Da.  dial 
skalp^  the  shell  of  peas.  Fr.  escalbotier, 
to  pill,  to  unhusk,  or  loosen  the  husk  of. 
— Cot.    ON.  skdlpr,  sheath.     See  Scallop. 

To  Scamble.  To  scramble,  to  make 
shift  Fr.  grifTe-graffe,  scamblingfy,  catch 
that  catch  may. — Cot.  Scafnhling,spT3Lwl' 
ing. — HaL 

Thus  sithe  I  have  in  my  voyage  snfiered  wrack 
with  Ulysses,  and  wringing  wet  scambUd  to  the 
shore. — Gosson  (1579)  in  Hal. 

It  scarmigliare^  to  card  cotton  or  wool, 
to  scramble,  scratch,  touse  or  tug  by  the 
hair  ;  scarmigliato^  scrambled,  loused, 
scratched,  &c. 

A  parallel  form  with  scramble,  in  the 
same  way  that  we  have  Du.  schabden  and 
schrabben^  to  scrape  or  scrub,  or  E.  dial 
scaffle  and  scraffle^  to  scramble. 

Scamp.  A  cheat,  a  swindler. — ^Jam. 
A  workman  is  said  to  scamp  his  work 
when  he  does  it  in  a  superficial,  dishonest 
manner.  Swab,  schampe,  liederUcher 
mensch. — Schmid. 

Du.  schampen^  to  shave,  scrape,  slip 
away;  schampig,  slippery ;  schampschoot^ 
a  grazing  shot 

To  Scamper.  Bav.  gampen,  gampem, 
to  sport,  spring  about  Sw.  sMumpa,  to 
jog  ;  —sin  wdgy  to  jog  off,  scamper  away. 
See  Jump,  Game. 

To  Scan.  i.  It  scandere^  to  mount, 
ascend,  also  to  scan  a  verse,  to  examine  it 
by  counting  the  feet ;  hence 

2.  To  examine  narrowly. 

Scandal.  Lat.  scandalum^  from  Gr. 
orcav^aXov,  a  trap  for  an  enemy,  a  stumb- 
lingblock,  offence. 

Scant.— Scanty.  Barely  sufficient 
ON.  skammry  short ;  skamtr^  a  measured 
portion.  I  skomum  skamtiy  circumcisi 
portione,  i.  e.  pared,  circumcisd. — Egills. 
N.  skanty  a  measuring  rod,  measured  por- 
tion ;  skantay  to  measure  off,  to  cut  off  a 
little  so  as  to  make  a  thing  exact,  to  give 
sparingly,  reckon  closely.  SkantOy  mea- 
sured, exactly  fitted,  leaving  nothing  to 
spare. 

Scantling.  A  small  piece  of  anything, 
also  the  size  to  which  a  timber  is  to  be 
cut.  From  Fr.  chantely  chanteaUy  a  cor- 
ner-piece, lump  or  cantle  of  bread,  &c. 
(g.  kanty  edge ;  It  cantOy  side,  comer), 
are  formed  Fr.  eschanUlery  to  break  into 
cantles,  to  cut  off  the  comers  or  edges 
of,  eschantilloHy  a  small  canUe  or  comer- 
piece,  also  a  scantling,  sample,  pattern, 
proof  of  any  sort  of  merchandise.-r-Cot 


SCAPE 

Hence  to  scantUy  to  cut  bits  from.  *The 
chines  of  beefe  in  great  houses  are  scant  led, 
to  buie  chaines  of  gold/— Lodge  (1596) 
in  Hal.  Omnes  denarii  Jaccenses  qui 
falsi  non  sint  recipiantur  ab  omnibus 
hominibus — sive  sint  fracti,  sive  perforati, 
vel  etiam  scantellcUL — Fori  Aragon.  in 
Due. 

The  sense  of  measurement  is  explained 
by  Sp.  descantillar^  (Uscantonar^  to  break 
off  part  of  a  thing,  to  lessen ;  descantillon^ 
SL  small  line  marking  the  proper  scantling 
to  which  anything  is  to  be  cut — Neum. 

Scape.  Lat.  scapus,  shaft  of  a  pillar, 
stalk  of  a  plant ;  Gr.  aKtiirru,  to  prop,  to 
lean  on. 

Scapular.  Lat  scapula^  the  shoulder- 
blade. 

Scar.  Originally  a  crack  or  breach, 
then  specially  applied  to  the  mark  of  a 
wound,  a  cliff,  precipice  or  broken  rock, 
a  fragment.  It  is  used  by  Gower  in  the 
original  sense : 

And  eke  lull  ofte  a  littel  skare 
Upon  a  banke,  ere  men  be  ware, 
Let  in  the  streroe. 

Bret,  skarvy  crack  in  a  wall,  chap  in  the 
skin ;  skarra^  to  crack,  to  open.  Fr. 
escarre,  breach,  bursting  open,  opening 
made  with  noise  and  violence.  Faire 
grande  escarre,  to  disperse  people,  to 
leave  a  wide  space  open  ;  escarrir^  to 
scatter,  disperse. — Trev.  *Le  canon  a 
fait  une  grande  escarre  dans  ce  bataillon, 
dans  la  muraille  : '  has  made  a  great 
breach  in  them. — Gattel.  The  foregoing 
must  not  be  confounded  with  Fr.  eschare, 
surgically,  the  crust  of  a  bum  or  ulcer, 
from  i<rxapaj  from  whence  E.  scar  of  a 
wound  is  commonly  derived. 

In  the  Scandinavian  and  Teutonic 
dialects  the  root  is  found  as  well  in  the 
shape  of  scar  as  with  the  addition  of  a 
final  d,  Du.  scAeurc,  sckaerde^  crena, 
ruptura,  rima,  sckaerc  (vetus)  scopulus, 
rupes  ;  scheure^  schore^  scissura,  ruptura. 
— Kil.  ON.  skory  N;  skary  notch,  breach, 
cleft  in  a  rock.  OHG.  scorrOy  scorra, 
prasruptum  montis,  scopulus.  —  Gl.  in 
Schm.  in  v.  schorren,  ON.  skarSy  a 
breach,  nick,  opening  ;  skarSi  vor,  Dan. 
hareskaery  a  hare-lip.  Dan.  skaary  a 
cut,  notch,  fragment,  shard.  E.  dial. 
potscary  a  potsherd;  sharCy  the  opening 
of  the  thighs  ;  shard  or  sherdy  a  piece  of 
broken  stone  or  pottery,  a  notch  or  gap, 
an  opening  in  a  wood. — Hal. 

The  ultimate  origin  is  in  all  probability 
a  representation  of  the  noise  made  by 
a  thmg  cracking  or  bursting.      Comp. 
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Gael  sgatrty  a  loud  shout  or  cry,  and 
thence  Fr.  escartery  to  scatter,  disperse, 
with  Fr.  escarrcy  escarrir. 

Scarce.  OFr.  eschars,  eschardy  escar^ 
close,  sparing,  niggardly  ;  escharcery 
eschardery  to  diminish,  to  spare  ;  eschasy 
scarcely.  Sp.  escasOy  scanty,  narrow, 
small,  short,  sparing,  niggardly.  It. 
scarsoy  scarce,  scant,  sparing.  Bret 
skarzy  slender,  little,  close,  niggard, 
clean,  cleansed ;  skarzay  to  spare,  re- 
trench, diminish,  also  to  cleanse,  scour, 
steal.  Re  sfcars  eo  hd  sae,  your  gown  is 
too  short.  N^  ket  skarz  ann  ?d-man, 
this  com  is  not  clean.  The  radical 
meaning  of  the  verb  would  seem  to  be 
to  scrape,  leading  on  the  one  side  to  the 
notion  of  cleansing,  and  on  the  other  to 
that  of  paring,  shaving  off,  clipping, 
sparing.  Piedm.  moneda  scarsay  light 
money,  money  that  has  been  clipped  or 
rubbed.  Scarsol^y  to  pluck  off  super- 
fluous leaves  and  shoots  from  vines.  Du. 
schaerSy  a  razor ;  schaers  afschaereUy  to 
cut  close ;  schaerSy  close,  niggardly,  also 
hardly,  scarcely.  It.  cogliere  scarsOy  to 
strike  a  grazing  blow  shaving  along  the 
surface,  to  strike  slanting. 

The  root  may  be  trac^  through  a  wide 
extent  of  variation.  Sometimes  it  is 
found  without  the  initial  j-,  as  in  Bret. 
karzoy  to  scrape,  cleanse,  sweep,  to  clear 
out  dung ;  karZy  sweepings,  ordures ; 
karzpreny  kazpreny  karpreny  a  plough- 
staff,  stick  for  scraping  the  coulter  of 
the  plough.  The  Breton  z  changes  to  th 
in  w.  carthuy  to  scour,  cleanse,  carry  out 
dung  from  stables  or  cowhouses ;  earth- 
breny  a  plough-staff;  earthy  offscouring, 
outside,  rind,  what  is  peeled  off;  ysgarthy 
offscouring,  ordures. 

With  the  loss  of  the  final  d  or  Zy  on. 
karray  karay  to  scrape,  to  cleanse,  ex- 
plaining Dan.  karrigy  sparing,  niggardly ; 
ON.  skaray  to  rake  or  scrape,  to  snuff 
the  candle  ;  G.  scharreny  to  scrape,  to 
cleanse  stables,  streets,  &c. 

The  ultimate  origin  is  an  imitation  of 
the  sound  of  scraping  or  scratching, 
which  are  often  represented  by  the  same 
forms.  ON.  karray  to  creak  as  a  wheel ; 
Gael,  sgairty  screech,  shriek ;  Sc.  scarty 
to  scratch,  scrape,  cleanse  by  scraping, 
gather  money  in  a  penurious  way.  Scarty 
a  scratch,  a  niggard.  '  Move  thee  to 
scrape,  to  scart,  to  pinch,  to  spare.' 

The  same  train  of  thought  is  indicated 
in  Gael,  sgready  a  shriek,  cry  ;  sgreadauy 
a  disagreeable  sound,  noise  of  anything 
tearing  asunder ;  Sc.  schedy  any  loud 
shrill  sound,  the  sound  or  act  of  rending, 
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a  rent,  the  thing  that  is  rent  or  torn  off. 
See  Shard,  Shred. 

To  Scaxe.  Sc.  skar^  skair^  to  take 
fright.  A  skair  horse,  or  a  horse  that 
skars^  is  one  that  is  easily  startled.  Skare, 
a  fright,  a  scarecrow. — Jam.  on.  skidrr, 
timid,  shy.  N.  skjerra,  to  frighten,  to 
scare. 

The  idea  of  frightening  is  commonly 
expressed  by  the  figure  either  of  the 
trembling  symptomatic  of  fright,  or  of  a 
sudden  noise  which  instinctively  startles 
and  produces  fright.  It  has  been  argued 
under  Afraid  that  Fr.  effrayer  and  G. 
schrecken^  to  frighten,  both  have  their 
origin  in  forms  representing  a  crash  or 
crack,  and  it  is  probable  that  scare  is 
derived  from  a  like  source.  Fr.  escarre, 
breach,  bursting  open  with  noise  and 
violence.  —  Trev.  Bret,  skarr,  crack, 
breach.  Gael,  sgairt^  a  loud  cry  or  shout. 
A  similar  connection  may  be  observed 
between  E.  scream  and  Sw.  skrama,  to 
frighten. 

To  8caxf.  To  join  timbers  with  a 
slanting  joint.  Sw.  skarfwa^  to  join  to- 
gether, to  piece,  eke  out  Skarfwa  en 
arm,  to  lengthen  a  sleeve ;  — timmer,  to 
scarf  two  pieces  of  timber.  Dan.  skarre, 
N.  skara,  skjerve^  to  scarf  timber ;  skarv^ 
a  bit  cut  off  the  end  of  a  plank.  Bav. 
scharben,  to  shred  vegetables,  to  make  a 
notch  in  a  timber  to  receive  a  cross- 
piece.  Bret,  skarfa,  to  scarf  timber  or 
stone. — Lepelletier. 

The  origin  of  the  'term  is  to  be  found 
in  the  scraping  down  or  slicing  off  a 
piece  of  each  o7  the  timbers  in  order  to 
make  the  joint.  Sp.  escarbar^  to  scrape 
or  scratch  the  ground  like  a  fowl  or 
beast ;  escarpar^  to  rasp  or  cleanse  works 
of  sculpture,  to  escarp  or  slope  down  a 
bank,  to  scarf  timber.  Escarpa,  the 
scarp  or  steep  slope  on  the  inside  of  a* 
ditch  next  the  rampart.  It.  scarpello,  a 
chisel,  lancet,  tool  for  slicing  or  paring. 

Scarf.  Fr.  escharpe^  a  scarl  or  bau- 
drick ;  escharpe  d*un  p^lerin,  the  scrip 
wherein  he  carries  his  meal. — Cot  It 
would  seem  that  the  name  of  the  scrip 
was  transferred  to  a  scarf  from  the  latter 
being  worn  over  the  shoulder  in  the  way 
that  a  beggar's  scrip  was  earned.  In 
the  same  way  Da.  taske^  a  pouch,  becomes 
Sc.  tische^  a  belt.  Da.  taskebelte^  zona  ; 
taskemagercy  zonarius.  —  Lye.  Scheler's 
explanation  of  the  word  as  signifying  a 
strip  of  cloth  from  OFr.  escharper,  to 
tear,  is  not  satisfactory,  ohg.  scherbe^  a 
scrip,  comes  still  nearer  the  E.  form  than 
Fr.  eschafpe.    See  Scrip. 
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Scarf-akin.  The  outside  skin.  Bav. 
schurffen,  scherpffen^  to  scratch  or  pick 
off  the  outside  of  a  thing.  Sick  scherpffen^ 
summam  cutis  stringere.    See  Scan. 

Scarify.  Lat  scarifico  (for  scari/o\  to 
lance  or  open  a  sore.  Gr.  (rcapf<^,  a 
stile,  etching  tool ;  aicapi^imy  oKapi^ftai, 
to  scratch. 

Sceirlet.  It  scarlato,  Fr.  ^cariaU,  G. 
sckarlach. 

The  origin  of  the  word  has  been  much 
disputed,  and  it  has  been  supposed  to  be 
borrowed  from'  an  Eastern  source.  But 
the  name  of  an  article  of  conmierce  is  at 
least  as  likely  to  have  passed  from  Europe 
to  the  East  as  vice  versi,  and  the  word 
admits  of  a  plausible  explanation  in  the 
Lat  earn,  flesh. 

It  scamatinoj  flesh-coloured,  became 
in  Venet  scarlatin,  explained  by  Patri- 
archi-  as  a  colour  of  mixed  white  and 
red.  But  the  mixture  of  a  colour  with 
white  is  considered  as  a  dilution  or  weak- 
ening of  the  colour,  and  therefore  if  the 
diluted  colour  were  expressed  by  a  di- 
minutive, the  full  colour  would  be  signi- 
fied by  the  primitive  form.  Thus  from 
scarlattn,  a  whitish  red,  would  be  formed 
scarlatOy  full  red,  scarlet.  Compare 
Shakespeare's  incamadimy  to  dye  with 
crimson. 

Scarp.  It.  Scarpa,  Fr.  escarpe,  Sp. 
escarpa,  the  slope  of  a  wall  or  steep  front 
of  a  fortification.     See  Scarfl 

Scatches.—  Skates.  Yr.eschasses, stilts 
or  scatches  to  go  upon. — Cot  Schaetse,  in 
Flanders  stilts, '  vulgo  scacce,'  in  Holland 
skates ;  also  a  carpenter^s  trestle,  the  sup- 
port on  which  he  saws  wood. — KiL  PLD. 
skake,  shank  or  leg.  It.  zanca,  shank ; 
zanche,  stilts.  Sp.  za$ica,  shank ;  zan- 
cudo,  long-shanked  ;  zancos,  stilts.  So 
Lim.  digo,  a  leg;  diga,  a  long-legged 
person  ;  digas,  stilts.  The  point  in  which 
stilts  and  skates  agree  is  that  they  are 
both  contrivances  for  increasing  the 
length  of  stride. 

Du.  chaetse  (from  whence  E.  Ji&aiSf)  would 
seem  to  be  a  corruption  of  PLD.  skake^ 
which  was  Latinised  under  the  form 
scaca,  scata,  scadea,  scacia,  scassa. — Dief 
Supp.    But  see  To  Scotch. 

Scathe.  Goth,  skaihjan,  G.  schadin^ 
to  injure ;  ON.  skadi,  AS.  sceatha,  Pol 
szkoda,  damage,  hurt  GaeL  sgad,  mis- 
fortune, loss ;  sgath,  lop  off,  prune,  de- 
stroy, injure. 

To  Scatter.  Du.  schetteren,  to  crush, 
resound,  burst  out  laughing,  to  scatter. 
It  scaterare,  to  scatter. — FL  The  idea 
of  a  thing  breaking  to  pieces  is  represent- 


SCAVENGER 

ed  by  the  figure  of  the  sound  of  an  ex- 
plosion. So  Fr.  s^iclater^  to  crash,  to 
burst  or  shiver  to  pieces.  Eclat  de  ton- 
nerre,  a  clap  of  thunder ;  par  Eclats,  in 
shivers.  Dan.  sprage^  to  crackle,  Sw. 
spraka^  to  crack,  explode,  show  the  origin 
of  Lat  spargerty  OE.  sparkle^  to  scatter. 
Dan.  skingre^  to  ring,  clang,  resound ; 
Swr.  skingra,  to  scatter,  dissipate. 

Scavenger.  The  scavage  or  shewage 
was  originally  a  duty  paid  on  the  inspec- 
tion of  customable  goods  brought  for  sale 
within  the  city  of  London,  from  as.  scea- 
wiatty  to  view,  inspect,  look.  The  sec- 
tion De  Scawanga,  Liber  Albus,  p.  223, 
commences  as  follows  :  *  Qi  est  contenuz 
des  queux  marchaundises  venauntz  en 
Londres  deit  estre  prys  Scawenge  nostre 
Seignur  le  Roy ;  et  comebien  doit  estre 
prys  de  chescun. — Et  fait  assavoir  que 
Scawenge  est  dite  come  demonsirance^ 
pur  ceo  qe  marchauntz  demonstrcnt  as 
viscounts  marchaundises  des  queux  deit 
estre  pris  custume,  eiiiz  qe  rien  de  ceo 
soit  vendue.'  The  scawengers  or  scava- 
gers  were  the  inspectors  to  whom  the 
goods  were  actually  shown.  Afterwards 
the  inspection  of  the  streets  seems  to  have 
been  committed  to  the  same  officers, 
unless  the  name  was  used  in  the  general 
sense  of  inspectors.  *  Qe  scawageours 
eyent  poair  de  surv^er  les  pavementz  et 
qe  touz  ordures  es  rewes  soyent  oustez,' 
p.  585.  The  oath  of  the  scawageour  is 
given  p.  313.  *Vouzjurrez  qe  vaus  sur- 
verrez  diligientement  qe  les  pavertientz 
deinz  vostre  garde  soicnt  bien  et  droitur- 
element  reparaillez — ;  et  qe  lez  chemyns, 
ruwes  et  venelles  soient  nettez  des  fiens 
et  de  toutz  maners  des  ordures,  pur 
honestee  de  la  cit^e ;  et  qe  toutz  les 
ch)inyneys,  foumes,  terraiUes  soient  de 
pierre,  et  suffisantement  defensable  en- 
contre  peril  de  feu.'  The  labourers  by 
whom  the  cleansing  of  the  streets  was 
actually  done  were  then  called  rakyers^ 
or  rakers. 

-scend.  -scens-.  -Bcent.  Lat.  scan- 
do,  scansuntf  to  chmb  (in  comp.  -scendo, 
-scensum)  ;  as  in  Ascend,  Descent,  Ascen- 
sion. 

Scene. — Scenery.  Gr.  (rci^vi},  the  cover 
or  tilt  of  a  waggon,  a  tent,  bootli,  stage,  or 
scaffold,  the  stage  on  which  the  actors 
performed,  a  scene  at  a  theatre. 

Scent.     Fr.  sentir,  to  smell. 

Sceptic.  Gr.  aKswroftah  to  look  about, 
look  carefully,  consider  ;  aKtiffig,  examina- 
tion, inquiry,  doubt ;  aKtjrriKoi,  inclined 
to  reflection ;   (rccirncoi,  the   Sceptics,  a 
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school  of  philosophers  who  doubted  of  all 
things. 

Sceptre.  Lat  sceptrum,  Gr.  vKtiirrpoVf 
a  regal  staff,  from  (rc^^rrM,  to  prop,  to  lean 
upon  ;  9€riirT0fiaif  to  support  oneself  on  a 
staff. 

Schedule.  Lat.  scheda,  schedula,  a 
scroll,  leaf  of  paper,  short  writing ;  schidia, 
a  sheave  or  thin  slice  of  wood  ;  Gr.  ayil^, 
a  tablet,  leaf.     From  ^x^**)  ^^  split. 

Scheme.  Gr.  cr^^/ia,  outward  form, 
fashion,  appearance,  from  OGr.  cr^sw,  to 
have,  hold. 

Schism. — Schist.  Gr.  vyiayia,  a  rent, 
<rx«<rr6c,  split,  from  9y}X^a,  to  cleave,  split, 
produce  fissures. 

Scholiast.  Gr.  (rxoXia9n}c»  from  0%^ 
Xiov,  a  comment.    See  School. 

School— Scholar.  Gr.  vxoKii,  leisure, 
rest,  that  in  which  leisure  is  employed, 
discussion,  lecture,  philosophy,  the  place 
where  such  studies  were  pursued,  a 
school. 

Sciatic.  Gr.  *^y}Wy  the  hip ;  19%^^, 
-adopt  pain  in  that  region ;  iffx^aiiKo^f 
subject  to  pains  in  the  hips ;  Lat.  sciatica^ 
disease  in  the  hips. 

Science.  —  Sciolist.  Lat  scio,  to 
know  ;  sciential  knowledge. 

Scimetar.  Fr.  cimeterrey  It  scimitarra* 

Scintillate.     Lat  sciniillat  a  spark. 

Scion.  A  graft  or  young  shoot  of  a  tree. 
Here,  as  in  scent,  the  c  is  inserted  without 
etymological  grounds.  Fr.  scion,  sion,  a 
young  and  tender  plant,  a  shoot,  sprig,  or 
twig.—  Cot. 

The  proper  meaning  of  the  word  is  a 
sucker,  a  shoot  that  sucks  its  sap  from 
the  parent  tree.  Sp.  chupar,  to  suck,  to 
imbibe  moisture;  chupon,  a  scion  or 
sucker  of  a  plant,  a  young  twig.  Gr. 
ffifntvt'a,  reed,  straw,  tube  used  to  draw 
wine  out  of  the  cask,  the  sucker  of  a 
pump.  It.  sione,  a  pipe,  gutter,  or  quill 
to  draw  water  through. — FL  Another 
application  of  the  sense  of  sucker  is  seen 
in  Lat.  siphon,  It.  sione,  a  whirlwind, 
waterspout,  sucking  up  the  water  as  it 
passes  over  it    See  Sip. 

Scirrhus.  Gr.  vKtppo^,  an  indurated 
tumor. 

Scissors.  Written  by  Chaucer  sisoures. 
It.  cesore,  a  cutter,  a  tailor  ;  cesoie,  Mo- 
denese  cesore,  Mantuan  zisora,  scissors  ; 
Lat.  casus,  cut 

Scoft  ON.  skaup,  skauf,  skop^  derision ; 
draga  skaup  at  einum,  hafa  i  skaupi,  to 
deride.  Thad  hlaup  vard  at  skaupi,  that 
inroad  was  in  vain.  OYX^m.schop,  schoppe, 
ludibrium ;  Du.  schobbe,  scomma,  sarcas- 
mus. — Kil.    Possibly  a  shave,  a  dry  wipe. 
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Compare  Du.  sckampen^  to  graze  the  sur- 
face, to  deride,  scoff,  abuse. — Kil.  Lat. 
perstringere  is  used  in  both  senses,  to 
graze,  and  to  censure,  speak  acrimoni- 
ously. 

Scold.  Du.  schelden,  to  scold,  revile ; 
sckeldnaenij  nickname,  name  of  abuse. 
From  the  loud  shrill  tone  of  scolding. 
ON.  skellvy  clang,  crash  ;  skella^  to  bang. 
Hann  skelldi  upp  og  hl6  :  he  burst  out  a 
laughing.  Sw.  skalla^  to  bark  like  a  dog, 
to  cry  out  loud,  to  scold,  make  use  of 
abusive  language.  Alia  bans  kreditoren 
skalla  efter  honom  :  all  his  creditors  cry 
after  him.  Skalla  ut,  to  decry ;  skallsord, 
abusive  language.  N.  skjella^  a  clapper, 
rattle. 

Sconce,  i.  A  small  fort.  Du.  schantse, 
a  rampart  made  of  trees  and  branches, 
parapet,  outpost ;  schantsen^  to  defend 
with  a  rampart ;  schantskorven^  gabions. 
— Kil.  G.  schanaen^  to  make  a  fence,  in- 
trench, fortify ;  schanzkleid,  a  canvas 
screen  drawn  round  a  ship  at  the  time  of 
an  engagement  to  prevent  the  enemy  from 
seeing.  To  sconce  or  ensconce  oneself  is 
to  post  oneself  behind  a  screen  of  some 
kind. 

The  meaning  of  the  word  is  something 

to  conceal  or  cover  one  from  the  enemy, 

from  Fr.  esconser  (Lat.  absconderCy  abscon- 

sum),  to  hide,  conceal,  cover.    Esconsaily 

a  screen  or  shelter,  a  sconce,  abri,  ca- 

chette,  refuge. — Roquef.    Guigneville  (in 

Carp.)  makes  man  after  the  fall  address 

God, 

Fai  moi  de  to!  un  esconsail^ 
Un  abril  [abri]  et  un  ripostail 
Ou  je  me  puisse  aler  bouter. 

2.  A  sconse  or  little  lanteme. — Baret 
1 580.  Scons  to  sette  a  candel  in,  lanteme 
k  main.  —  Palsgr.  Mid. Lat  absconsa, 
sconsa  (Lat.  absconsa  candela,  a  hidden 
light),  originally  a  dark  lanthom.  Ab- 
sconsay  abscons,  absconse,  luchte,  lan- 
teme. —  Dief  Sup.  *  Debet  Prior  cum 
absconsd  accensi  per  chorum  ire  ac  videre 
quam  regulariter  sedeant'  ^  Sconsas  — 
nunquam  Prior  vel  Abbas  habuit  nisi 
illam  quae  omnium  communis  fiiit' — Due. 
*  Lesquelz  compaignons  alumerent  la 
chandelle  et  la  mirent  dedens  une  esconse 
ou  lanteme.' — Lit.  Remiss.  145 1  in  Carp. 

Scoop.  Du.  schoepcy  schuppe,  a  shovel ; 
schoepen,  scheppen,  to  draw  water,  draw 
breath ;  schepyaiy  a  scoop ;  scheplepely  a 
ladle  ;  G.  schiippey  a  scoop,  shovel ;  sckbp- 
fen,  to  draw  water,  take  breath,  let  in 
water, 

'Tis  as  easy  with  a  sieve  to  scoop  the  ocean 
As  to  tame  Petruchio.~B.  &  F 


SCORN 

Pl.D.  schuppe,  a  scoop,  shovel  Fr.  icope^ 
a  scoop  for  baling  boats. 

Boh.  kopatiy  to  kick,  hack,  dig,  hoe ; 
Pol.  kopa^y  to  dig,  hollow,  scoop  out; 
Serv.  kopatiy  to  dig ;  kopanyoy  a  wooden 
bowl. 

Scope.  Lat.  scopus,  from  Or.  vkoit^, 
a  mark  or  butt  to  shoot  at,  thence  a  pur- 
pose or  object ;  (rcirro/iai,  to  look  at 
steadily. 

To  Scorch.    The  Ormulum  has  scorn- 

nedy  scorched,  of  a  crusty  loaf,  or  land 

shrunk  up  with  drought. 

All  the  people  that  the  violent  wind  Nothcs 
scorclith^  and  bakyth  the  brennyng  sandes  I7  his 
drie  heate. — Chaucer,  Boeth. 

Du.  schroken^  PI.  D.  shrbggen^  to  scorch, 
singe. 

The  origin  seems  to  lie  in  the  crackling 
sound  of  frizzling  or  scorching.  Boh. 
sskwrcitiy  to  crackle  or  fizz  as  butter  on 
the  fire  ;  sskwrliti^  to  scorch,  singe ; 
zsskwrknautiy  to  fizz  in  singeing ;  sskwrk- 
nauHsCy  skwrkaiisCy  to  shrivel  up ; 
sskwrkfyy  shrivelled,  shrunk.  Pol.  kur- 
czydy  skurczyd  sify  to  shrivel. 

Score.  A  notch,  then  from  the  cus- 
tom of  keeping  count  by  cutting  notches 
on  a  stick,  account,  reckoning,  number, 
the  specific  number  of  twenty,  as  being 
the  number  of  notches  it  was  convenient 
to  make  on  a  single  stick;  when  that 
number  was  complete  the  piece  on  which 
they  were  made  was  cut  off  (Fr.  tailUi), 
and  called  a  tally. 

Whereas  before  our  forefathers  had  no  other 
books  but  the  score  and  the  tally,  thou  bast  caused 
printing  to  be  used. — H.  VI. 

ON.  skera  {skety  skary  skorit)y  AS.  sceroM, 
scyrany  Du.  schereny  to  shear  or  cut ;  ON. 
skoTy  Dan.  skaaVy  skurey  Du.  sckoriy 
schorrcy  a  notch  or  score.     See  Shear. 

Scoria.  Gr.  vKwp,  dung,  ordure ;  Lat 
scoriay  dross  or  refuse  from  the  smelting 
or  refining  of  metal. 

Scorn.  Two  closely  resembling  forms 
from  totally  different  figures  are  found  in 
the  Romance  languages.  First,  \\,.sckemOy 
Sp.  escamioy  Prov.  esquenty  OFr.  eschemy 
derision,  mockery ;  It.  schemirey  OFr. 
escamiry  eschemiry  esckermiry  to  mock. 
^  Eschermirs  est  quant  Ten  gabe  homme 
seulement  de  bouche.' — Roquef. 

The  foregoing  forms  are  derived  from 
OHG.  skerny  derision  ;  skemSn^  to  mock ; 
skimOy  a  mountebank. — Dicz.  The  radi- 
cal meaning  would  seem  to  be  to  treat 
one  as  dirt,  from  Dan.  skam,  ordure,  dirt, 
met  a  scoundrel,  worthless  person.  ON. 
skamlegay  shamefully.  E.  dial,  scartty 
dung ;  scamyhoiigkSy  a  dirty  drab. 
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Ambitious  mind  a  world  of  wealth  would  have, 
And  scrats  and  scrapes  for  scorfe  and  scornie 
dross.— Mirror  for  Mag.  in  R.  v.  Scrab. 

In  the  next  place,  from  the  helpless  con- 
dition of  an  animal  that  has  lost  its  homs 
we  have  It  scomare^  to  take  off  the  horns, 
and  met  to  scorn,  mock,  flout ;  scomo,  a 
scorn,  mock,  flout — Fl. ;  Fr.  escomer,  to 
deprive  of  homs,  to  take  from  one  a 
thing  which  he  thinks  an  ornament  and 
grace  to  him,  to  lop  the  boughs  of  trees, 
to  deface,  disgrace ;  se  laisser  escomer^ 
to  suffer  himself  to  be  made  a  fool,  used 
like  a  gull ;  escome,  shame,  disgrace ; 
escomi^  unhomed,  that  hath  lost  his 
homs,  hence  melancholy,  out  of  heart, 
ashamed  to  show  himself,  as  a  deer  is 
that  hath  lost  his  head. — Cot 

Scorpion.     Lat.  scorpio. 

To  Scoss  or  Scourse.  To  change. — B. 
See  Horse-courser. 

Scot. — Shot.  Fr.  escoty  payment  of 
one's  own  share  of  a  common  expense. 
It.  scotto^  the  reckoning  at  an  inn.  AS. 
sceotan^  to  shoot,  cast,  throw  down  in 
payment,  expend,  pay.  PLD.  scheten,  to 
cast;  schotty  contribution,  tribute.  G. 
sckUssen^  to  shoot ;  geld  zusammenschies- 
sen,  to  contribute  one's  share  of  money ; 
vorschiessen,  to  advance  money;  zuschuss, 
a  disbursement  of  money  for  one's  quota 
of  expense.  ON.  skot  penningr^  money 
for  expenses  on  a  journey. 

Scotch.  A  notch  ;  to  scotch,  to  notch. 
Scotch'collops  are  sliced  or  minced  col- 
lops. 

What  signify  seotch-eollops  to'  a  feast. 

King  in  R. 

The  word  is  probablyformed  on  the  same 
principle  as  nock  or  nick,  representing,  in 
the  first  instance,  a  sharp  sudden  sound, 
then  applied  to  a  sharp  sudden  impulse,  a 
projection  or  indentation.  It  coccare,  to 
snap,  click,  crack;  cocca,  notch  of  an 
arrow,  nib  of  a  pen ;  scoccare,  to  clack, 
snap,  or  pop  ; — un  bacio^  to  give  a  smack- 
ing kiss ;  — delle  hore,  the  striking  of  the 
hours. 
£.  diaL  scottle,  to  haggle  or  cut  badly. 

The  beef  was  scottUd  shamefully. 

To  Scotch.  To  scotch  or  scoat  a  wheel, 
to  stop  it  by  putting  a  stone  or  piece  of 
wood  under  it — B.  Scote,  a  prop,  a  drag- 
staff  or  stay  by  which  a  waggon  is  pre- 
vented from  running  back  when  going 
up-hilL — Hal.  WaL  ctscot,  anything  used 
to  support  an  unsteady  object ;  ascoter, 
to  prop,  to  scotch  j  Fr.  ciccoter,  to  under- 
prop, shore,  bear  up,  stay  from  shaking 
or  slipping. — Cot     Lang,  acouta,  to  sup- 
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port,  put  a  wedge  under  the  leg  of  a 
shaking  table ;  acouta  las  rodos,  to  scotch 
the  wheel  The  word  scotch  is  probably 
identical  with  E.  skatch,  Du.  sametse,  a 
stilt,  properly  a  support.  Du.  schaetse  is 
also  a  carpenter's  trestle,  a  support  for 
his  work.    See  Scatches. 

The  idea  of  propping  or  supporting 
rests  on  that  of  a  shock  or  push,  as  shown 
in  It.  cozzare,  to  shock,  to  butt ;  Genevese 
cotter,  to  boggle,  hesitate  in  reciting,  to 
prop  or  support ;  rester  cotte,  to  stop  short; 
se  cotter,  to  break  off ;  cotte,  stay,  prop, 
as  of  a  loaded  apple-branch,  shore  of  a 
ruinous  building,  wedge  under  the  leg  of 
a  ricketty  table.  Vaud.  cottar,  to  push 
or  shut  the  door,  to  support,  steady.  £• 
dial,  scaut,  to  push  violently ;  as  a  noun, 
a  dragstaff. 

The  same  train  of  ideas  is  seen  in  G. 
stutzen,  to  butt,  to  start  or  boggle  like  a 
horse  \  stutzen,  to  stay  or  underprop ; 
Dan.  stode,  to  push,  thrust,  jog;  PLD. 
studde,  stutte,  a  prop. 

Scough.    See  Scuff. 

Scoundrel.  In  the  absence  of  any 
foreign  analogue  we  may  sug|^est  the  pos- 
sibility of  the  word  having  originally  been 
scumberel,  from  scumber,  scummer,  to 
dung.  *  With  filth  bescumbered.' — Mars- 
ton.  Comp.  Da.  skam,  dung,  dirt,  met 
a  good-for-nothing,  a  scoundrel 

To  Scour.  There  is  little  essential 
difference  in  the  sound  made  by  the  act 
of  scraping,  scmbbing,  scratching,  tear- 
ing, and  accordingly  all  these  modes  of 
action  are  designated  by  closely  resem- 
bling forms.  Du.  scheuren,  schoren,  to 
tear ;  G.  scharren,  to  scrape,  rake,  scratch; 
scheuem,  Dan.  skure.  It.  scurare,  Fr. 
escurer,  to  scour,  cleanse ;  N.  skura,  to 
rub,  scrape,  scour.  PoL  szorowcu!,  to 
rub,  scrub,  scour,  to  drag  as  a  gown,  to 
shuffle  with  the  feet,  also  to  go  fast,  as  in 
E.  to  scour  the  country. 

Scourge.  Fr.  escourg^e,  a  thong,  latchet, 
a  scourge  or  whip. — Cot  It.  scoreggia^ 
coreggia,  strap,  scourge,  whip.  Lat  cor^ 
rigia,  strap,  from  corium,  leather. 

Bret,  skourjez,  a  whip,  rod.  GaeL 
sgiurs,  to  whip,  drive  away.  It.  scuriscio^ 
a  switch ;  scurisciare,  to  switch. 

Scout.  OFr.  escoute,  a  spy.  Etre  aux 
icoutes,  to  be  on  the  watch,  to  spy,  from 
escouter,  It.  ascoltare,  Lat  auscultare,  to 
listen.  To  scout  or  reject  contemptuously 
seems  to  be  Sc.  scout,  to  pour  forth  any 
liquid  forcibly  —  Jam. ;  to  throw  away 
slops.  '  It  is  also  used,  in  a  neuter  sense, 
to  fly  off  quickly,  most  erroneously  ap< 
plied  to  hquids.' 

36 
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But  as  he  down  upon  her  touted 
Wi'  arm  razed  out,  awa  she  scouted. 

P1.D.  schudden^  to  shake,  to  pour.  In 
the  last  application  compare  E.  scud. 

To  Scowl.  Da.  skule^  to  look  with 
downcast  eyes,  to  look  privily  from  fear 
or  distrust.  Pl.D.  schulen,  Du .  schuiUn, 
to  sculk,  lurk,  spy.  Daar  schulet  wat 
unter,  there  is  something  hidden.  P1.D. 
schuuloord,  Du.  schuilhoecky  a  lurking- 
place  ;  sckuiltoreny  specula  et  insidiae. 
—  K.  The  sense  seems  to  be  to  look 
from  under  cover  of  the  overhanging 
eyebrows  or  from  under  cover  of  a  more 
general  kind.  on.  skjdl^  shelter,  conceal- 
ment, covered  place  ;  skjdleygdry  whose 
eyes  lie  deep  in  the  head ;  as.  sceoleage^ 
scyU-eagedey  squint-eyed. 

Da.  skeeloiett  squinting ;  skeU^  G.  schtel- 
en,  E.  dial  sMfy,  to  squint ;  Sc.  to  showl 
the  mouth,  to  make  wry  mouths.  Bohem. 
sskuliti^  to  squint ;  sskula,  sskulina^  a 
(peephole)  slit.  Pol.  skulony^  Gr.  (tcoXmJc, 
crooiced,  bent.  on.  skjdlgr^  skew,  squint- 
ing ;  at  skjota  augum  i  skjdlg,  to  squint ; 
N.  skjaag^  ^^j^g^i  squinting  ;  skjegla^  to 
squint  Possibly  there  may  be  a  confu- 
sion of  two  forms,  one  expressing  a  covert 
look  and  the  other  a  crooked  or  slanting 
one.     See  Shallow. 

To  Scrabble.  To  scratch  with  the 
nails,  to  scramble. — Hal.  To  feel  about 
with  the  hands. — B. 

He  scrobhled  up  the  tree. — Mrs  Baker.  And 
he — fained  himself  road  in  their  hands,  and 
scrabled  on.  the  doors  of  the  gate. — i  Sam.  xxi. 

Du.  schrabben^  Bret  scraba^  Da.  skrabe^ 
E.  dial,  scrab^  to  scrape  or  scratch ; 
scrapple,  to  grub  about — Hal.  The  no- 
tions of  scratching,  scraping,  clutching, 
griping,  scuffling,  struggling,  making  re- 
peated irregular  exertions  of  the  arms 
and  legs,  are  signified  by  a  variety  of 
forms  adapted  in  the  first  instance  to 
represent  any  harsh  and  broken  sound. 
Thus  from  on.  spraka,  to  crackle,  we 
have  sprokla,  to  throw  about  the  arms 
and  legs,  to  sprawl ;  c.  spratzeln,  to 
crackle ;  Sc.  sprattle,  to  sprawl.  Lith. 
skrebiti,  to  rattle,  crackle,  signifies  also 
to  struggle,  sprawl,  crawl.  Sw.  skrafla, 
to  rustle,  crackle,  leads  to  E.  scraffle,  to 
struggle,  scramble,  climb,  to  wrangle, 
quarreL  In  the  same  way  NFris.  skrab- 
liny  to  rattle,  is  used  in  a  secondary 
sense  for  struggUng,  working  laboriously. 
A  daskar  skrcibcUt,  the  plates  rattled. — 
Johansen,  p.  49.  It.  scarabillare,  to 
make  a  scraping  or  squeaking  sound, 
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screpolarCy  to  crackle,  are  used  as  direct 
representations  of  .sound,  while  the  figur- 
ative sense  is  exhibited  in  Fr.  escarbtllat, 
stirring,  quick,  lively — Cot  ;  Sp.  escara- 
pelavy  to  dispute,  wrangle,  quarrel ;  Ptg. 
escarapellar^  to  scratch,  to  scuffle ;  Sp. 
escarabajear^  to  scribble,  scrawl,  crawl  to 
and  fro  like  insects ;  escarabajOy  Ptg. 
escaravelhoy  Lat  scarabceus,  a  beetle,  the 
scrabbling  animal. 

On  the  same  principle  Sw.  skramla^ 
to  racket,  clack,  cackle,  Da.  skramU,  to 
rumble,  explain  It.  scaramelarcy  to  play 
tricks  of  legerdemain,  to  make  rapid  and 
confusing  movements  with  the  hands. 
Sw.  skrdluj  to  bawl,  to  make  a  racket, 
Du.  schrolletiy  to  mutter,  grumble,  cor- 
respond to  £.  scraivly  to  crawl  about,  to 
make  irregular  confused  scratches  on 
paper.  Fr.  grouilUry  to  rumble,  in  a 
secondary  sense  signifies  to  move  about 
in  numbers,  to  swarm.  Du.  rabbelen,  to 
rattle,  to  speak  quick  and  confusedly, 
figuratively  to  scribble,  scrawl ;  rahbel- 
schrifty  a  scrawl.     See  Scraggle,  ScralL 

Scrag.  A  lean  scrags  a  body  which  is 
nothing  but  skin  and  bones. — B.  Fris. 
skrog  is  used  in  s.  s.,  while  Da.  skr&g 
signifies  carcase,  the  hull  of  a  ship.  Scrag 
of  mutton,  the  bony  part  of  the  neck; 
scraggy,  lean  and  bony. 

The  scragged  and  thorny  lectures  of  monkisb 
sophistry. — M  ilton. 

£.  dial,  scrag,  a  crooked,  forked  branch ; 
scrog,  a  stunted  bush ;  scraggy ^  twisted, 
stunted. 

The  proximate  origin  seems  to  lie  ia 
the  notion  of  shrinking  or  shrivelling.  N. 
skrekka,  skrokna,  to  parch,  shrink;  skrok- 
kjen,  dried  up,  shrunk,  hard,  wrinkled; 
skrokka,  to  shrink ;  skrukka,  a  wrinkle, 
pucker,  unevenness  ;  skrukkut,  wrinkled, 
shrunk.  E.  dial,  shrockled^  withered. 
P1.D.  schrdkel,  schrbkel,  a  stunted,  mis- 
shapen thing.  Gael  sgreag,  shrivel, 
become  dry,  parched,  or  shrivelled; 
sgreagair,  an  old  shrivelled  or  close- 
fisted  man ;  s^eagan,  anything  dr)', 
shrunk,  or  shrivelled  ;  sgrog,  shrivel ; 
sgrogag,  anything  shrivdled  and  con- 
temptible, a  little  old  woman,  useless  old 
timber,  stunted  tree.     See  Scorch. 

To  Scraggle.  Dorset  to  scramble. 
— Hal.  In  Northampton  used  in  the 
sense  of  struggle,  make  efforts  with  dif- 
ferent members  of  the  body. 

I'm  often  so  poorly  I  can  hardly  scraggU  along. 

Scragglingy  irregular,  scattered.  Also 
applied  to  vegetation  that  grows  wild 
and  disorderly. — Mrs  Baker.  Essentially 
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the  same  word  with  straggle  or  struggle^ 
aft  initial  scr  or  str  often  interchanging. 
*  I  scrug^ell  with  one  to  get  from  him, 
je  m'cstnve.' — Palsgr.  The  word  origin- 
ally represents  a  broken  sound,  then  a 
jerking  irregular  movement.  N.  skrangle^ 
to  jingle,  rumble,  rattle.  Palsgrave  gives 
murmur  or  grumble  as  the  first  sense  of 
stroggelL  *He  stroggleth  at  everything 
I  do.  II  grommelle  a  tout  tant  que  je 
fays.' 

Probably  Fr.  escarquiller^  to  straddle, 
is  an  equivalent  of  E.  scraggUy  having 
first  signified  to  throw  about  the  legs, 
then  to  stretch  them  apart. 

To  ScralL^Bcrawl.  To  scrawl  or 
scroll  is  used  in  two  senses  :  first,  to  be 
in  general  movement ;  and,  secondly,  to 
write  or  draw  ill,  to  make  irregular,  ill- 
formed  scratches.  To  scrall  or  stir, 
muovere ;  to  scrall  or  scribble,  scara- 
bocchiare. — Torriano.  Fr.  grouilUr^  to 
rumble,  also  to  move,  stir,  scrall,  to 
swarm  or  break  out  confusedly  in  great 
numbers. — Cot. 

The  two  senses  may  be  reconciled  if 
we  observe  that  to  scrawl  or  scribble  is 
to  scramble  about  the  paper,  to  move 
over  it  in  an  irregular  variety  of  direc- 
tions, while  to  scrall  as  a  set  of  young 
pullets,  or  an  ant-hill,  is  to  be  in  a  state 
of  confused,  multifarious  movement.  It. 
scrollarCy  Piedm.  scroU,  to  shake,  to  wag. 

The  present  is  one  of  the  numerous 
cases  in  which  the  representation  of  a 
rattling,  crackling,  rumbling  sound  is 
applied  to  movement  of  fancied  analogy. 
Fr.  grouillcr,  above  quoted,  is  applied 
both  to  sound  and  movement  Devon- 
shire scrowly  to  broil  or  roast  (properly 
doubtless  to  make  a  crackling  sound). — 
HaL  Du.  schrollen^  to  mutter,  grumble. 
Da.  skraalCy  to  bawl ;  skralde,  to  rattle  ; 
N.  skrellay  to  bawl,  to  rattle,  crack,  echo. 
ON.  skridlay  to  rustle  like  dry  things. 

To  Scramble.  To  do  something  by 
repeated  clutching  with  the  hands.  To 
scrambj  to  pull  or  rake  together  with  the 
hands ;  to  scramp,  to  catch  at,  to  snatch. 
— Hal.  To  scraum,  to  grope  about  as  a 
person  in  the  dark. — Craven  Gl.  Du. 
scrammeUy  to  scratch.  It.  scaramelare,  to 
juggle  or  move  the  hands  rapidly  to  and 
fro,  seems  an  analogous  form. 

The  origin  is  probably  similar  to  that 
of  scrabble,  scraffle,  scraggle,  words  in 
the  first  instance  representing  confused 
sound.  Da.  skramle,  to  rumble  ;  Sw. 
skramla,  to  clash,  clatter,  cackle.  It. 
scramare,  to  cry  out.    See  Scrabble. 

To  Scrazkch.    To  crash  with  the  teeth, 
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to  make  a  noise  in  eating. — B.  Directly 
imitative,  like  craunch,  crunch,  Du. 
schrantsen,  to  gnash,  chew,  craunch,  eat 
greedily. 

♦  Scrap.  A  shred  or  small  fragment. 
Not  to  be  identified  with  Da.  skrab,  Sw. 
skrapy  afskrap,  scrapings,  rubbish,  but 
rather  with  G.  sckerbe,  a  sherd  or  frag- 
ment of  something  hard.  MHG.  schirbe, 
scharpy  schurbetty  Bav.  serscherben,  to 
break  in  pieces ;  schdrbeny  OHO.  scarbSn, 
to  shred  vegetables.  Farskirbinony  dis- 
crepare. — Graff.     See  Scrip. 

The  radical  image  is  the  crack  made 
by  a  hard  body  in  breaking.  ON.  skraPy 
crack,  rattle.  Lat.  crepare,  to  crack,  also 
to  break  to  pieces.  The  same  train  of 
ideas  is  seen  in  Fr.  iclat  (esclat),  a  crack, 
clap,  also  a  fragment,  splinter ;  iclatery  to 
burst. 

To  Scrape.  Direct  from  the  harsh 
sound  of  scraping,  scratching,  tearing. 
N.  skraptty  to  make  a  harsh  sound,  to 
grate,  scrape ;  skraapay  skraabay  to  creak, 
crackle ;  skreppay  to  rattle ;  ON.  skrapa, 
to  creak  or  grate,  to  rattle  as  hail,  rustle 
as  dry  skin.  Du.  schrabbetty  to  scratch 
or  scrape ;  schrcufferiy  schraperty  to  scrape. 
Bret,  skrabay  to  scratch.  Sp.  escarbary 
to  scratch  or  scrape  like  an  animal  with 
the  paw  ;  escarpar,  to  rasp  ;  Prov.  escar- 
piry  escharpiry  to  tear  to  pieces.  Cat.  es- 
garrapary  Ptg.  ^j^^rz/^r,  to  scratch,  scrape. 

Scrape  in  the  sense  of  difficulty,  dis- 
grace, IS  perhaps  from  the  metaphorical 
sense  of  Sw..  skrapa,  to  reprimand.  Han 
idrog  sig  en  skrapay  he  drew  down  a 
reprimand  on  himself,  got  into  a  scrape. 
It  may  however  be  from  the  figure  ot  a 
narrow  exit  where  you  can  only  scrape 
through,  on  the  same  principle  on  which 
we  call  a  narrow  escape  a  close  shave. 
N.  skrapay  to  get  on  with  difficulty,  to 
make  shift  to  live. 

To  Scratch. — Scrat.— Cratch.  As 
in  the  last  article,  the  present  forms  are 
direct  representations  of  sound.  *  Cratch- 
ing  of  cheeks.' — Chaucer.  Du.  krassen, 
to  scratch,  scrape,  splutter  as  a  pen, 
croak  as  a  raven.  Kratseny  to  scratch, 
scrub.  ON.  krassay  to  scratch,  to  tear.  Fr. 
gratery  to  scratch,  scrape  ;  esgratigner^ 
to  scratch. 

To  Scrawl.     See  To  Scrall. 

To  Screak.  Synonymous  with  creak, 
as  scranch  and  cranch,  squash  and  quash, 
smash  and  mashy  &c. 

Scream.  It.  sgramare,  sclamarCy  to 
cry  out ;  w.  ysgarnty  outcry,  bawling  ; 
gamty  shout,  outcry.  AS.  hryman,  to  cry 
out,  call. 

36  • 
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Screech. — Shriek.  Da.  skrige^  Sw. 
sknka,  to  cry,  shriek,  scream.  It.  scric- 
ciolarcy  scricciare^  to  screech.  W.  ysgrech, 
a  scream. 

Screen. — Shrine.  Pol.  chronidy  schron- 
idy  to  shelter,  to  screen  ;  Bohem.  chraniti, 
schraniti,  to  guard,  protect,  keep ;  schrana, 
2l.  receptacle,  a  screen.  In  the  first  of 
these  senses  Boh.  schrana  corresponds  to 
Lat.  scrinium^  G.  schrein^  Fr.  escrain,  a 
chest,  casket,  shrine  ;  in  the  second  with 
Fr.  escratiy  icran^  a  skreen,  the  one  being 
an  implement  to  keep  something  of  value 
in,  the  other,  to  keep  what  is  noxious  off. 
The  final  n  is  exchanged  for  an  m  in 
Du.  schermen,  to  defend,  scherm^  a  screen  ; 
G.  sckirm^  anything  that  affords  shelter  or 
protection,  a  scr^n ;  It.  schermaglia,  a 
fire-screen  ;  sckermire^  scremire^  Fr. 
escrimer,  to  exercise  the  art  of  defence,  to 
fence  or  fight  scientifically  with  swords 
or  foils.  Skirmish  is  quite  a  different 
word. 

A  scre€n  for  gravel  or  com  is  a  grating 
which  wards  off  the  coarser  particles  and 
prevents  them  from  coming  through. 

Screw.  Fr.  escroue^  G.  schraube^  Sw. 
skrufy  Da.  skruCy  Pol.  szruba. 

To  Scribble,  i.  To  scratch  with  a 
pen,  write  ilL  Scribble-scrabble^  sorry  or 
pitiful  writing.  —  B.  Fr.  escrivailU^ 
scribbled,  baldly  written. — Cot.  See  To 
Scrabble. 

2.  To  scribble  wool,  to  card,  scratch  or 
tear  it  to  pieces  with  a  wire  comb.  Gael. 
sgrioby  scratch,  scrape  ;  sgAoban^  a 
scraper,  currycomb,  wool-card.  Sw. 
skrubba^  to  rub,  to  scratch  ;  skrubbel,  a 
wool-card ;  skrubbla,  G.  schrabbeln^  to 
card  or  scribble  wool.  Pol.  grsebad,  to 
scrape  or  scratch  ;  grsebien,  a  comb ; 
grepel,  a  wool-card ;  greplowad^  to  card 
or  scribble. 

-scribe,  -script-.  Scripture.  Lat. 
scribOy  scripium,  to  write ;  scripiura,  a 
writing.  Hence  G.  schreiben,  Du.  schrij- 
veriy  Bret,  skriva,  Gael,  sgrhbh,  to  write. 
Doubtless,  like  Gr.  rpa^iu,  or  E.  wrilCf 
from  the  notion  of  scratching  lines.  Bret. 
kravdy  skraba,  to  scratch,  scrape  ;  Gael. 
sgrlob,  scratch,  scrape,  draw  lines  ; 
sgriobair^  a  graving  tool. 

Scrimp.  Scanty.  G.  schrump/eny  Da. 
krympey  to  shrink,  w.  crimpiOy  to  pinch 
or  cnmp.    See  Shrimp. 

♦  Scrip.  P1.D.  schraPy  Fris.  skraPy 
ON.  skreppa,  w.  ysgrepan,  Fr.  escharpCy 
Lith.  krapszasy  a  wallet,  scrip.  De  Guile- 
villes  Pilgrimage,  Cotton  MS.,  has,  *  I 
ffailede  a  sherpe  and  bordon,'  where  the 
Cambridge  Prose  has, '  Me  failede  scrippe 
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and  burdoun.'  OHG.  scJurbCy  pera;  ein 
scharpey  ein  sack,  stips. — Graff.  Frtm 
this  latter  gloss  it  appears  that  sckarpe 
was  used  in  the  sense  not  only  of  a  scrip 
or  bag,  but  also  of  Lat.  stipSy  an  alms, 
contribution,  scrap,  agreeing  with  OG. 
scherfy  a  mite,  the  smallest  coin.  It  is 
probable  then  that  scrip  is  properly  a  re- 
ceptacle for  scrapsy  a  scrap-sack. 

On  the  other  hand,  Bav.  sckerben  (pn>> 
perly  a  potsherd)  is  used  for  an  eaithen 
vessel:  licht'ymtlch'ynacht'Sckerben,  And 
as  in  the  East  the  beggar  collects  his 
alms  in  a  basin,  it  is  possible  that  aD 
earthen  vessel  (G.  scherbe,  Du.  scherfy 
schervCy  a  potsherd)  was  used  for  that 
purpose  among  our  own  ancestors  when 
the  term  scherbcy  scherpCy  scrip,  took  its 
rise,  and  that  the  name  was  inherited  by 
the  bag  or  wallet  which  served  the  same 
purpose  in  later  times.  The  former  ex- 
planation however  appears  far  the  more 
probable  one. 

Scrivener.  Bret,  skriva^  to  write; 
skrivaHery  one  who  teaches  to  write,  or 
who  does  writing  for  another.  It.  scrivanOy 
a  notary,  clerk,  scrivener. 

Scrofula.  Lat.  scro/ulcBy  diseased 
glands  of  the  neck,  from  scrofny  a  sow. 
Probably  a  translation  of  the  Gr.  name 
xocpa^f  c,  which  was  or  seemed  to  be  de- 
rived from  xo<P<>c>  ^  pig- 
Scroll.  Corrupted  from  scraw.  See 
Escrow. 

To  Scrub.  Sw.  shrubbay  Da.  skrubhiy 
P1.D.  schrubbeUy  to  rub,  scrub  ;  Du. 
schrobbcHy  to  rub  or  scrape ;  schrabbeny 
to  scratch.  Gael,  sgrloby  scrape,  scratch, 
make  bare  by  rubbing,  curry  a  horse.  A 
scrub,  in  the  sense  of  a  sorry  fellow,  a 
person  treated  with  contempt,  might  be 
explained  by  Da.  skraby  scrapings,  fig. 
trumpery,  trash,  but  more  probably  it 
signifies  only  something  stunted,  poor  of 
its  kind.     See  Shrub. 

Scruple.— -Scrupulous.  Lat  scrupu- 
luSy  a  small  stone  such  as  may  get  into 
a  traveller's  shoe  and  distress  him,  whence 
the  further  meanings,  of  a  doubt  or  source 
of  doubt,  and  a  small  weight. 

To  Scruse. — Scrouge.  To  scrusey  to 
press  or  thrust  hard,  to  crowd. — B. 

Into  his  wound  the  juice  thereof  did  jmor.— F.Q. 

Fr.  escragery  to  crush  and  squeeze  out  of; 
escrasery  escragery  to  crush. — Cot. 

-scrut-.  Eterutiny.  Lat  scruiory  to 
seek  diligently  ;  scrutiniunty  a  search 

Scud.  Du.  schuddeHy  to  shake,  toss, 
jolt,  wag.  Hence,  as  the  figure  of  shak- 
ing expresses    the  exertion  of  superior 
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|jower  over  an  object,  E.  scud  is  used  to 
signify  the  movement  of  a  body  under  the 
influence  of  overpowering  force.  To  scud 
before  the  wind  is  to  drive  before  it  with- 
out attempt  at  resistance.  A  scudol  rain 
is  a  violent  shower  driving  with  the  wind. 

•  Scuff.  Skuffoxskuft^  the  nape  of  the 
neck.  A  good  skuffing,  a  punishment 
among  boys  by  nipping  the  neck  with  the 
finger  and  thumb. — Whitby  GI.  Du. 
schocht^  schoft^  atlas,  the  nape  of  the  neck, 
higher  part  of  the  back  on  which  a  burden 
is  borne. — KiL  Schoft  (P.  Marin),  Fris. 
skufty  the  withers  of  a  horse,  properly  the 
tuft  of  hair  which  a  person  mounting  lays 
hold  of  to  help  himself  up.  Hence  £. 
scuffs  applied  to  the  loose  skin  on  the 
shoulders  by  which  one  lays  hold  of  a  dog 
or  a  cat.  The  radical  notion  is  a  tuft  of 
hair,  Goth,  skuft^  hair  of  the  head,  G. 
schopfy  tuft  of  hair  or  of  feathers.  Skuff 
is  used  in  familiar  language  for  a  dis- 
orderly mass  of  hair.     See  Shag. 

•  Scuffle.  I.  A  fray,  a  close  hasty  con- 
test. Probably  the  radical  meaning  is  a 
struggle  in  which  each  seizes  the  other  by 
the  scuff  or  hair  of  the  head,  in  which 
they  fall  together  by  the  ears.  See  Scuff. 
Words  expressing  the  same  idea  are 
widely  formed  on  this  principle.  Thus 
from  G.  schopf,  Bav.  schiibel,  a  tuft  of  hair, 
are  Austr.  schopfen^  schiibeln  (to  scuffle), 
to  pull  by  the  hair  ;  Pol.  czub^  hair  of  the 
head  ;  csubU^  to  pull  by  the  hair ;  czubid 
si^y  to  fall  together  by  the  ears;  Swiss 
tschogg^  tschubeTy  tuft  of  hair ;  tschoggen^ 
tschubern^  to  pull  by  the  hair.  See  Tug. 
On  the  other  hand  we  have  Sw.  skuffa,  to 
shove,  jog,  nudge  ;  skuffas^  to  shove  or 
push  one  another,  to  hustle  ;  but  the 
former  appears  to  me  the  more  probable 
origin. 

•  2.  Du.  schoffely2i  Dutch  hoe  or  scuffler^ 
an  instrument  for  lightly  paring  the  sur- 
face of  a  garden  bed  and  cutting  off  the 
weeds.  Schoffelen,  to  scuffle  weeds. 
Here  the  radical  notion  seems  to  be 
whisking  or  passing  lightly  over  the  sur- 
face. Du.  schuiffeten,  to  hiss,  whistle. 
Banff,  scuffs  with  slightly  whizzing  sound. 
'  A  hard  the  stane  gang  scuff  past  ma 
hehd.'  Scuffs  to  wipe  very  lightly. 
Scuffle^  a  slightly  gratmg  sound.  *  The 
scuffle  o's  feet  gart  ma  Teuk  roon.'  To 
scuffle^  to  rub  lightly,  do  any  kind  of 
work,  as  hoeing,  sweeping,  brushing,  &c., 
in  a  slight  manner.     See  Shuffle. 

To  Sculk.  Da.  skulke,  to  slink,  sneak ; 
skulke  sygy  to  sham  sick.  '  I  skowlke^  I 
hide  myself,  je  me  couche.' — Palsgr.  PLD. 
schulken^  to  shirk  school  \  versckulken, 
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to  hide  a  thing. — Brem.Wtb.  Du.  schui" 
len^  PLD.  schulen^  to  conceal  oneself,  get 
out  of  the  way  from  shame,  fear,  &c.  ON. 
skjdly  Da.  skiule,  cover,  shelter,  hiding- 
place.  Fris.  schuwly  shelter,  conce^- 
ment ;  schuwlcjen^  to  shelter  from  rain, 
&c. — Epkema.    See  Lurk. 

Scull.    I.  See  SkulL 

2.  A  small  oar.  To  scull  a  boat,  to 
drive  it  by  a  single  oar  working  to  and 
fro  at  the  stem  like  a  fish's  taO.  From 
N.  skoly  splash,  dash,  as  Fr.  gache^  an 
oar,  from  gacher^  to  splash.  ON.  skola^ 
to  wash ;  N.  baarc  skol,  the  dashing  of 
the  waves. 

Scullery.— Scullion.  Two  derivations 
are  given  for  scullery^  either  of  which 
would  be  quite  satisractory  were  it  not 
for  the  occurrence  of  the  other.  From 
Lat.  scutella  we  have  It.  scudella^  Venet. 
squela^  OFr.  escuelle^  a  bowl,  platter, 
saucer ;  escueillier^  place  where  the  dishes 
are  kept ;  sculier^  officer  in  charge  of 
them. — Roquef.  And  as  we  h^y^panlfy 
and  buttery  from  the  Fr.,  analogy  would 
lead  us  to  look  to  the  same  source  for 
scullery.  But  the  primary  office  of  a 
scullery  is  that  which  is  indicated  in  the 
definition  given  by  Bailey,  a  place  to 
wash  and  scour  in.  In  this  direction  we 
are  led  to  ON.  skola^  Sw.  skSlja^  Da. 
skyllcj  to  rinse,  splash,  wash,  skylle-regn^ 
a  drenching  shower,  sfylle-vand,  N.  skol^ 
dish-water,  Sw.  skSljerska,  a  scullery- 
maid  or  scullion.  The  corresponding  E. 
form  is  swill  or  squill,  *  I  swyll,  I  rynce 
or  dense  any  maner  vessell.'  —  Palsgr. 
Swillery  a  scullion.  Lixa,  a  swyllere, — 
Nominale,  xv.  Cent.  Of  the  hero  of  a 
story  in  the  Manuel  des  Pecch^s  who  be- 
came a  scullion  it  is  said. 

He  makede  hymself  over  skyle 
Pottes  and  dysshes  for  to  nvyle, — /.  5827. 

And  shortly  after  he  is  spoken  of  as  '  the 
squyler  of  the  kechyn.' — L  5913.  Other 
instances  of  the  use  of  squiller  in  s.  s.  are 
cited  by  Halliwell.  *  The  pourveyours  of 
the  buttlery  and  pourveyours  of  the  squy- 
lereyJ — Ord.  and  Reg.  p.  77,  Palsgr. 
has  squillary  for  scullery,  and  Worcester 
gives  Norm.  Fr.  squillerge  in  s.  s. 

In  the  case  of  scullery  then  we  must 
pronounce  in  favour  of  tne  Scandinavian 
etymology ;  but  scullion  would  seem  to 
have  a  totally  different  origin  in  Fr. 
escouilloHy  escouvillonj  Sp.  escobillon^ 
a  dish-clout,  oven-malkin  ;  Lang,  escoube^ 
a  brush,  also  a  maukin  for  an  oven. — Cot. 
Sp.  escoba^  Lat.  scopuE,  a  besom,  broom, 
w.  ysguboy  to  sweep.    In  the  same  way 
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tnalkiHy  mawkin^  is  used  both  for  a 
kitchen-wench  and  for  the  clout  which 
she  plies. 

Sciilpture.  Lat.  sculpOy  scuiptum^  to 
engrave,  to  carve  in  stone  or  wood.  Gr. 
yXv^w,  to  hollow  out,  to  carve.  Lat. 
scaipoy  to  scratch,  scrape,  grave.  , 

Scum.  ON.  skuniy  G.  schaum^  OFr. 
esainUy  It.  schiumay  scuma,  Gael,  sgum, 
foam,  froth,  scum.  From  the  humming 
sound  of  agitated  waters.  Pol.  szumied^ 
to  rush,  roar,  bluster  as  the  wind,  waves, 
&c. ;  szum,  rush,  roar,  bluster,  then  (as 
foam  is  produced  by  the  agitation  of  the 
waves),  froth,  foam. 

*  To  Scuznmer. — Sciunber.  To  dung, 
and  fig.  to  dirty.  OFr.  encumbrer,  encom- 
brier,  escunbriery  to  embarrass,  encum- 
ber, dirty. — Burguy. 

ScupperB. — Scupperholes.  The  holes 
in  the  side  of  a  ship  by  which  the  water 
runs  off  from  the  deck.  Commonly  de- 
rived from  Pl.D.  schuppeHy  to  cast  with  a 
scoop  or  shovel.  Dat  water  uut  schuppeHy 
to  bale  out  water.  But  it  must  be  ob- 
served that  the  action  by  which  the  water 
runs  off  through  the  scuppers  is.  very 
different  from  baling,  nor  are  they  known 
by  a  name  similar  to  the  E.  term  in  any 
Teutonic  or  Scandinavian  dialect,  in  all 
of  which  the  name  is  spit-holeSy  G.  spei- 
gaten.  We  are  thus  reminded  of  OFr. 
escopiry  escupiry  Sp.  escupiVy  to  spit,  to 
which  however  the  designation  of  scuppers 
in  the  latter  language  {embomales)  has  no 
relation.  Walach.  scupiy  scuipiy  Bret. 
skopdy  to  spit. 

To  Scur.— Kir.  To  scur,  to  move 
hastily  ;  to  skir^  to  graze,  skim,  or  touch 
lightly  ;  to  skirly  to  slide. — Hal.  To  skir 
the  country  round. — Macbeth. 

The  light  shadows 
That  in  a  thought  scur  o'er  the  fields  of  com. 

B.  &  F. 

Gael.  sgioTTy  slip,  slide,  or  stumble.  Sw. 
skorruy  Da.  skurrey  to  grate,  jar.  The 
primary  force  of  the  syllable  scur  or  skir 
IS  probably  to  represent  the  sound  of 
rapid  movement  through  the  air,  as  in 
hurry-skurry, 

Scurrer  in  the  sense  of  scout  is  proba- 
bly distinct  from  the  foregoing,  being 
taken  from  It  scorrere,  to  run,  gad  to  and 
fro.— FL 

And  he  sent  for  the  scttrrers  to  advyse  the  deal- 
ynge  of  their  ennemyes  and  to  see  where  they 
•were  and  what  number  they  were  of. — Bemers. 
Froiss.  in  R. 

Scurf.  G.  schcrfy  Du.  schorftCy  Sw. 
skorfy  scurf,  scabj   skorpoy  crust,  scab. 
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Dan.    skorpe,    crust  ;    skorphud^   scurU 
Lancash.  scroof,  dry  scales  or  scabs. 

The  ideas  of  scratching  and  of  itching, 
or  the  cause  of  it,  a  rough,  scabby,  scurfy 
skin,  are  closely  connected.  Thus  from 
Lat.  scaberey  to  scratch,  rub,  scrape,  we 
have  scabery  rough,  scabby,  scabUsy  scab, 
itch,  mange.  On  the  same  principle,  O. 
schabetiy  to  scrape,  schabe,  the  itch,  scab, 
scurf;  kratzeHy  to  scratch,  kratziy  the 
itch  ;  Sw.  kldy  to  scratch,  kldeUiy  the  itch. 
It  is  probable  that  scurf  or  the  equivalent 
scrury  scroof y  has  a  similar  origin  in  a 
form  allied  to  £.  scrub,  scrapey  Du.  schrab- 
betty  schrcuffeHyS^,  escarbary  VXs.escarvary 
to  scratch,  scrape.  PoL  skrtwc^  si^  po 
glowie,  to  scratch  one's  head.  Another 
application  of  the  same  radical  figure  y& 
to  express  the  notion  of  refuse,  worthless, 
whence  E.  dial,  scroffy  scruffy  refuse  wood 
or  fuel ;  scrawf  refuse. — HaL  So  from 
G.  kraizeHy  krdtzey  th^  waste  or  clippings 
of  metals  or  minerals.  It  is  a  strong  con- 
firmation of  the  foregoing  derivation  that 
parallel  with  scurf  or  the  more  original 
scruffy  and  related  to  it  as  rv^'and  its 
numerous  allied  forms  are  to  scruby  are 
found  widely  spread  among  the  European 
languages  a  series  of  synonymous  forms, 
of  which  perhaps  the  most  instructive  is 
Lap.  ruobbe,  scar,  scab,  itch,  to  be  com- 
pared with  ruobbety  to  rub  or  scratch ; 
aiweb  ruobbety  to  scratch^  the  head  ;  ruob- 
bajesy  scabby.  Fin.  rupiy  scurf,  scab, 
itch,  small-pox ;  G.  ruf  rufe,  Fr.  rauffty 
It  ruffiay  roffiay  scuif;  Milan,  mffy 
sweepings,  rubbish,  filth,  scurf;  Venet 
rufay  crust,  dirt,  moss  of  trees ;  Swiss  rufty 
riefcy  eruption,  scab ;  Sc.  reif  eruption, 
the  itch  ;  as.  hreof  scab,  leprosy ;  hreofUiy 
a  leper;  hrieftho  (to  be  compared  with 
Du.  scherfte)  scaliness  of  the  skin,  scurf, 
leprosy  ;  ON.  hruftiy  roughness,  crust, 
scab ;  hruflay  to  scratch  the  surface, 
slightly  wound  ;  P1.D.  roof  rave,  roby 
scab  ;  Du.  rappCy  scab,  scurf,  scabies  oux 
plerumque  decerpi  solet — Kil. ;  E.  aial. 
rovey  scab. 

Scurrile. — Scurrilous.  Lat.  scurra,  a 
buffoon,  professional  jester. 

Scurvy,  i ,  Scurfy,  scabbv,  then  shabby, 
mean. 

2.  MidLat.  scorbutus;  Fr.  scorbut;  E. 
dial  scorvy,  Sw.  skdrbjuggy  G.  scharbocky 
are  doubtless  corruptions  oiscorbutusy  the 
origin  of  which  is  unknown.  Perhaps 
the  disorder  may  have  taken  its  name 
from  the  scurfy  unwholesome  skin  of  a 
scorbutic  person. 

Scurvy  ^asSy  ^TOv\nc\2S\y  scrooby  grass, 
the  botanical  cochlearia,  may  be  an  ac- 
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commodation  from  the  ON.  name,  skarfa- 
grasy  from  skarfr,  a  cormorant,  the  plant 
growing  on  seaside  rocks. 

•  Scut.  The  short  tail  of  a  rabbit  or 
deer.  Sw.  dial,  skati,  tip,  point,  extremity, 
top  of  a  tree,  spit  of  land,  short  tail  of 
animals  as  of  a  bear  or  a  goat. 

To  Scutch.  To  cleanse  flax.  Scutched, 
whipped. — Pegge.  Gael,  sguids,  switch, 
lash,  dress  flax.  A  form  analogous  to  E. 
switch,  from  the  sound  of  a  thin  rod 
moving  rapidly  through  the  air. 

Scutcheon.  Fr.  escusson,  a  scutcheon, 
small  target  or  shield. — Cot  Dim.  of 
escuy  a  shield,  coat  of  arms,  from  Lat. 
scutum. 

Scuttle.  I.  Sp.  escotillay  Fr.  iscou- 
tillesy  the  scuttles  or  hatches  of  a  ship,  the 
trap  doors  [properly  openings]  by  which 
things  are  let  down  into  the  hold. — Cot. 
Sp.  escotar,  to  hollow  a  garment  about 
the  neck  ;  escote,  the  hollow  of  the  neck  ; 
escotado,  a  dress  cut  low  in  the  bosom. 
From  OHG.  scoz^  G.  schoossy  bosom. — Diez. 
See  Sheet 

2.  A  hollow  basket  as.  scutel,  o. 
schussel,  Du.  schotely  a  dish,  bowl,  Lat 
scutella,  scutula,  dim.  of  scutunty  a.  shield. 

To  Scuttle.  I.  To  make  holes  in  a 
ship's  deck  or  sides  to  let  out  or  in  the 
water,  from  scuttle,  a.  small  hatchway. 

2.  To  hurry  furtively  away.  Apparent- 
ly for  scuddle,  a  dim.  of  scud.  To  scuddle, 
to  scud  away,  to  run  away  all  of  a  sud- 
den.— B. 

Scythe.    See  Sithe. 

Se-.  Lat.  j^-,  a  particle  used  only  in 
composition,  and  signifying  apart :  se- 
porure,  to  place  apart  It  seems  to  be 
merely  the  ablative  of  the  reflective  pro- 
noun. To  lay  apart  is  to  lay  by  itself. 
Seorsum  (for  se-vorsuni),  apart,  asunder, 
in  a  direction  by  itself.  In  the  same  way 
ON.  skr,  the  dative  of  the  pronoun,  is  used 
to  signify  separation  :  k  hofud  s^r,  on  his 
head  ;  vera  einn  s^r,  to  be  alone  by  one- 
self ;  slrhverr,  every  one  by  himself. 

Sea.  ON.  star,  sea,  salt-water.  Da. 
s'6^  G.  see,  Goth,  saivs,  lake. 

Seal.  •  I.  ON.  selTy  Da.  scely  scelhund, 
OHG.  selach,  a  seal. 

2.  Lat.  si^llum  (dim.  of  signum,  a 
mark),  It  stgillo,  Prov.  sagel,  OFr.  5a£l, 
seel,  Sp.  sella,  a  signet,  seaL 

Seam.  i.  on.  saumr,  a  sewing,  seam ; 
saum  thradr,  sewing  thread.  Du.  zoom, 
a  hem,  brim,  border  ;  G.  saunty  Sw.  sdm, 
hem,  seam. 

2.  Fr.  saim,  seam,  the  tallow,  fat  or 
grease  of  a-  hog. — Cot.  Lat.  sasina,  fat- 
tening, fatted  animal,  fat  proauced  by 
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feeding ;  saginare,  Sp.  sainar,  to  fatten 
beasts.  Prov.  sagin.  Champ,  sahitiy  Sp. 
sain.  It.  saime,  grease  or  fat. 

Sean.  Lat.  sagenay  Gr.  carfyvjiy  a  drag- 
net. 

Sear.  — To  Sear.  Du.  zoory  P1.D. 
sooVy  dry  ;  sooreny  AS.  searian,  to  dry, 
dry  up.  Fr.  sorer,  to  dry  herrings  in  the 
smoke  ;  Gr.  (r/(M$c«  withered,  dry. 

Sear  leaves,  leaves  withered  or  dead  as 
at  the  fall  of  the  leaf;  sear  wood,  dead 
boughs. — B. 

To  Searce.    See  Sarce. 

To  Search.  It.  cercarcy  Prov.  cercary 
sercar,  Fr.  chercher.  Norm,  sercher  (Pat 
de  Brai),  Bret,  kerc^hout. 

The  origin,  as  Diez  has  well  shown,  is 
Gr.  jcipcoc,  a  circle,  from  the  idea  of  going 
round  through  every  comer  of  the  space 
which  has  to  be  searched.  When  Ahab 
and  Obadiah  made  their  anxious  search 
for  any  springs  of  water  remaining  un- 
dried,  it  is  said  in  the  Vulgate,  *  divise- 
runtque  sibi  regiones  ut  circuirent  eas,^ 
Propertius  uses  circare  in  the  same  sense. 

Fontis  egens  eiro,  circoque  sonantia  lymphis. 

The  monk  or  nun  whose  business  was 
to  make  a  round  of  examination  was 
called  in  Mid. Lat  circay  Fr.  cherche. 
*  Ordonnons  qu'il  y  aura  deux  cherches 
lesqueUes  on  prendra  pour  un  an,  les- 
quelles  iront  par  sepmaines  circuir  les 
officines  du  monast^re  pour  voir  si  on  ne 
trouvera  point  aucunes  caquetant  ou  fai- 
sant  autre  chose  illicite.' — Carp.  Albanian 
kerkoig  signifies  both  I  go  throughout 
and  I  search.  Kerkoig  dynjame,  I  travel 
round  the  world.  In  the  same  way  from 
Gr.  yvpoc,  a  turn,  a  circle,  Mod.Gr.  yvpcvw, 
to  seek,  search,  inquire  for ;  yvpc^w  rdv 
Kofffiovy  I  travel  round  the  world. 

Season.  Fr.  saison,  due  time,  fit  op- 
portunity, a  term,  a  time. — Cot  Sp. 
sazon,  nt  time,  time  of  maturity,  proper 
condition,  taste,  savour ;  sazonary  to 
ripen,  bring  to  maturity,  or  to  a  proper 
condition  for  enjoyment,  to  season  meats. 
Ptg.  sazao,  proper  time,  time  of  maturity, 
season  of  the  year.  Prov.  sazo,  period, 
time.  £n  breu  de  sazo,  en  pauc  de  sazOy 
in  a  short  or  httle  time  ;  nuinta  sazo, 
many  times,  often.  Sazonar,  to  ripen,  to 
come  to  maturity,  to  satisfy.  No  fui 
sazonada  de,  I  was  never  surfeited  with, 
satisfied  with. — Rayn.  Desstmonar,  to 
trouble,  derange,  disconcert.  Mid.  Lat. 
saisonarcy  sadonare,  assaxonare,  to  bring 
to  a  proper  condition.  '  Quod  pelles  quse 
ex  dorsis  scuriolorum  erant  confectse  non 
bene  saisonata*    '  Item  fumarii  debent 
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coquere  bene  et  sadonare  panes  in  fumo.' 
— Consuet.  Perpin.  in  Carp.  *  Teneatur 
(fumarius)  panem  boni  fide  coquere  et 
asaxonare* — Stat.  Vercel.  ibid. 

Two  derivations  are  commonly  offered, 
first  from  Lat  satio^  sowing,  seed-time, 
extended  to  other  seasons  of  the  year ; 
the  objection  to  which  is  that  satio  does 
not  appear  ever  to  have  been  used  in  the 
sense  of  seed-time,  much  less  of  season  in 
general  The  second  explanation  sup- 
poses the  word  to  be  a  corruption  of  It 
stagione  (from  Lat.  statio),  a  season  or 
time  of  year,  Sp.  estacion^  station,  a 
place  appointed  for  a  certain  end,  season 
of  the  year,  hour,  moment,  time.  The 
loss  of  the  /,  which  would  bring  It. 
stagione  to  Fr.  saison,  is  no  doubt  a  dif- 
ficult step,  but  the  senses  correspond  so 
exactly  that  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that 
saison  has  originated  in  such  a  manner. 
It.  20CC0y  Fr.  soucke,  the  stock  or  stump 
of  a  tree,  have  a  like  relation  with  £. 
stock. 

Seat.    See  Sit 

Second.     Lat.  secundus^  Fr.  second. 

Secret.  Lat  secretus;  secemo^  secre- 
tunty  to  sever,  lay  separate,  put  by  itself. 

Sect.  Lat  secta^  for  secuta,  a  follow- 
ing, course  of  life,  course  of  doctrine, 
union  of  persons  following  the  same  leader. 
Divitioris  enim  sectam  plerumque  se- 
quuntur,  —  Lucret.  Qui  hanc  sectam 
rationemque  vita  re  magis  quam  verbis 
secuti  sumus.  —  Cic.  Hostes  omnes 
judicate  qui  M.  Antonii  sectam  secuti 
sunt, — Cic.  Sector^  tp  follow.  Mid. Lat 
secta  was  used  for  a  suit  or  uniformity  of 
dress.  '  Quodlibet  arti6cium  simul  vestiti 
in  una  secta^  each  guild  dressed  in  one 
suit  of  colour. — Knyghton  in  Due.  *  Libra- 
tam  magnam  panni  unius  sectce^  a  copious 
livery  of  cloth  of  one  suit  or  of  uniform 
colour  and  quality.  —  Fortescue,  ibid. 
Secta  in  English  Law  was  also  suit  or  fol- 
lowing. Secta  curicBy  attendance  on  the 
court  of  the  Lord  ;  secta  ad  molendinum, 
duty  of  carrying  the  tenants'  com  to  a 
certain  mill.  S'ecta  or  sequela,  the  right 
of  prosecuting  an  action  at  law,  the  suit 
or  action  itself. 

-sect.  —  Section.  —  Segment.  Lat 
secOy  sectum,  to  cut ;  sectio,  a  cutting ; 
segmentum^  what  is  cut  off. 

Secular.  Lat  seculum,  an  age,  se- 
cularis,  belonging  to  this  age  or  world. 

Secure.  Lat  securusj  se  and  cura, 
care,  without  care,  safe. 

-secute.  -sequence.  Lat.  sequor, 
secutusy  I  follow,  whence  Persecute,  Con- 
secutive, Consequent^  &c. 
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Sedate.  Lat.  sedo,  -as,  to  render  calm 
or  still,  the  causative  oisedeo,  to  sit 

Sedentary.  —  Sediment.  Lat  sedeo, 
to  sit  or  settle  down. 

Sedge.  AS.  secg^  carex,  gladiolus. 
Lingula,  the  herb  ^den  or  seggs, — R 
Ir.  seis^y  w.  hesg,  soiges. 

Sedition.  Lat.  seditio  {se  itic)y  a 
going  apart,  making  a  separate  cabal  ex 
mutiny. 

Sedulous.  Lat  sedulusy  careful,  as- 
siduous, sitting  at  work. 

See.  Properly  the  seat  or  throne  of  a 
bishop.  OFt.  s/y  siedsy  sies,  *  The  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  took  him  be  the 
rite  hand  and  sette  him  in  the  Kyngis  5^.' 
— Capgrave,  273.  *  Quant  il  fii  sacr^  e 
miz  el  s/.* — ^Vie  St  Thomas.  *  E  sui  assis 
al  sed  r6a.V — Livre  des  Rois.     Lat  sedes. 

To  See.  as.  seon,  Goth.  satAvoHy  & 
sehen. 

Seed.  AS.  seedy  G.  scuity  ON.  sdd.  w. 
hddy  seed.    Lat.  satuSy  sown. 

To  Seek.  Goth,  sokjan^  ON.  sakioy 
Sw.  sSka,  PLD.  sbken,  seien,  G.  suchen. 

The  most  obvious  type  of  pursuit  is  an 
infant  sniffing  for  the  breast,  or  a  dog 
scenting  out  his  prey  or  sniffing  after  food. 
On  this  principle  we  have  Du.  snoffelen^ 
naribus  spirare,  odorare,  indagare  canium 
more — Kil. ;  G.  schniiffelny  to  search  oat ; 
Bav.  schnurkelny  to  snift,  also  to  search 
about,  ferret  out ;  N.  snusa,  to  snuff,  sniff, 
to  search,  to  pry  into  ;  Du.  snickeny  to 
draw  breath,  to  sob,  sigh,  sniff,  to  scent 
out ;  E.  dial,  sneaky  snawky  snucky  to 
smell ;  snooky  snokCy  Sw.  snokOy  to  search 
out,  to  trace  a  thing  out  Snoka  i  kvar 
vrdy  to  thrust  one's  nose  into  every  comer. 

Now  the  sound  of  sharply  drawing 
breath  through  the  nose  as  in  sobbing  or 
sniifing  is  often  represented  by  paialld 
forms  beginning  with  sn  and  s  respectively. 
Thus  we  have  £.  dial,  snoby  to  sob ;  G. 
schnauben,  to  snort,  scknobemy  to  sniff,  to 
scent  out,  to  be  compared  with  E.  sob; 
and  E.  snuffy  sniffy  to  be  compared  with 
Sc.  souffy  to  breathe  deep  in  sleep,  AS. 
seofany  to  sigh.  In  the  same  way  Do. 
snickeny  PLD.  snucketiy  to  sob,  correspond 
to  OE.  sikCy  to  sigh,  and  Sw.  suckoy  to 
sigh  or  sob.  The  syllabic  suk  is  used  to 
represent  the  sound  of  sniffing  or  snifting 
in  Lap.  sukty  a  cold  in  the  head,  to  be 
compared  with  E.  dial  snekey  Du.  snofy  in 
the  same  sense.  Such  an  application  of 
the  root  would  also  explain  w.  swchio  [to 
sniff  out],  to  search  with  the  snout  as  a 
pig  or  a  dog  (Lewis),  the  origin  instead 
of  a  derivative  of  swck,  Gael  soCy  the 
snout    Hence  Fin.  sika^  Esthon.  dgga% 
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a  hog,  W.  socyn^  a  pig,  as  the  rooting 
animal.  Sw.  sdka  to  seek,  is  applied  to 
dogs  in  the  sense  of  tracing  by  scent ; 
s6ka  som  hundar^  to  scent  out ;  sdka  efter 
ijorden^  to  root  like  a  pig  in  the  ground. 

To  Seel.  Fr.  siller  les  yeux,  to  seel  or 
sew  up  the  eyelids,  (and  thence)  to  hood- 
wink, keep  in  darkness. — Cot.  It.  ciglio^ 
Fr.  cily  an  eyelid;  ci^liare,  to  seel  a 
pigeon's  eye  or  any  bird's. — Fl.  Seeling 
(among  falconers)  is  the  running  of  a 
thread  through  the  eyelids  of  a  hawk  when 
first  taken,  so  that  she  may  see  very  little 
or  not  at  all,  to  make  her  better  endure 
the  hood. — B.  The  process  of  ensiling  a 
hawk's  eye  is  described  in  the  book  of  St 
Alban's.  'Take  the  nedyll  and  threde 
and  put  it  thorough  the  ouer  eyelydde,  and 
so  of  that  other  [and  so  with  the  other 
eyel  and  make  them  faste  und  the  becke, 
that  she  Se  not,  and  then  is  she  ensiled 
as  she  oughte  to  be.' 

We  must  not  confound  the  word  with 
sealing  in  the  sense  of  closing. 

To  Seem.  i. — Seemly.— Beseem.  To 
seem  was  formerly  used  in  the  sense  in 
which  we  now  use  beseem,  to  become,  be 
suitable  to. 

HoDRSt  mirth  that  seenud  her  well.— Spenser. 

ON.  sama,  to  fit  (as  a  coat),  to  be  fitting 
or  becoming,  to  adorn  ;  soma,  scenuij  to 
be  or  to  deem  fitting  or  becoming.  Betr 
scemdi  thar :  it  would  better  become 
you.  Hann  samir  thad  ecki :  he  does 
not  approve  of  it,  does  not  think  it  fitting. 
Seemilegr,  N.  sameleg^  Dan.  sbmmelig, 
decorous,  seemly,  fitting. 

The  principle  of  the  foregoing  expres- 
sions is  the  unity  resulting  from  a  well- 
assorted  arrangement,  giving  rise  to  the 
use  of  the  root  sam  (which  indicates 
unity  or  identity  in  so  many  languages) 
in  expressing  the  ideas  of  fitness,  suit- 
ability, decorum.  N.  samsy  like,  of  the 
same  kind ;  sam,  agreement,  unity ;  usam, 
discordance ;  scemja,  to  fit  one  thing  to 
another,  to  agree  together,  to  live  in 
unity.    See  Same. 

We  must  not  confound  the  foregoing 
with  G.  ziemeny  geziemen,  Goth  gatiman, 
Du.  taemen,  beiaemen,  to  be  ntting  or 
becoming ;  G.  ziemlich,  Du.  taemelighy 
tcumighy  Sw.  temmeligy  decent,  tolerable, 
middling,  the  origin  o7  which  is  explained 
under  Beteem. 

To  Seem.  2.  There  is  considerable 
difficulty  in  tracing  the  development  of 
the  verb  seem,  to  appear.  Diefenbach 
regards  as  undoubted  that  it  is  a  second- 
ary application  of  seem^  to  be  fitting.   He 
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Quotes  E.  seem  as  formerly  signifying 
decerey  noyt  videri, — II.  p.  192.  It  is  not 
very  obvious  how  such  a  change  of  mean- 
ing could  have  taken  place,  although,  if 
the  meaning  had  originally  been  to  ap- 
pear, the  change  to  that  of  appearing 
right  or  fitting  would  have  been  compre- 
hensible enough  It  is  however  some 
confirmation  of  Diefenbach's  position  that 
Bav.  semen  (=G.  ziemen),  to  become, 
beseem,  behove,  is  also  used  in  the  sense 
of  being  acceptable  to  one,  seeming  good 
to  him,  and  generally  of  seeming  or  ap- 
pearing to  one  in  a  certain  light  Mich 
zimety  gezimet  eines  dinges:  I  am  well 
pleased  with  a  thine,  it  seems  good  to 
me.  '^Das  zimbt  mien:  videtur  mihi,  me- 
seems.  Es  zam  miy  or  zam  miy  me- 
thought,  meseemed.  Zimts  di  weit  auf 
Traunstein:  do  you  think  it  is  far  to 
Traunstein  ?  Comp.  w.  of  E.  sim,  zim, 
to  think. 

It  is  to  be  remarked  that  It  sembrarey 
Fr.  sembleVy  to  seem,  are  derived  from 
the  same  ultimate  root  from  which  we 
have  explained  seem,  to  become  or  be 
fitting. 

There  is  an  accidental  resemblance  to 
ON.  synasky  Da.  synesy  to  think,  to  seem, 
from  syn,  sight,  view.  Mig  syneSy  me- 
seemeth,  methinks.  Maanen  synes  os 
lige  star  sem  solen :  the  moon  seems  to 
us  as  large  as  the  sun.  N.  kan  kann 
koma  naar  han  synest :  he  can  come 
when  he  thinks  fit,  when  it  seems  good 
to  him.  ON.  mer  syndiz,  it  appear^  to 
me. 

To  Seethe,  on.  sfodd,  to  cook  by 
boiling ;  G.  siedeny  to  boil.  Doubtless 
from  the  bubbling  noise  of  boiling  water. 
on.  suday  hum,  buzzing,  boiling.  P1.D. 
suddemy  to  boil  with  a  subdued  sound  ; 
Sc.  sottery  to  make  the  bubbling  noise  of 
a  thing  boiling,  to  simmer.  Gael,  sody 
noise  of  boiling  water,  steam,  boiled 
meat.  Gr.  oiXjiw  (of  hot  iron  plunged 
into  wet),  to  hiss. 

To  Seize.  Fr.  saisiry  Prov.  sazivy  to 
seize,  to  take  possession  of;  sazinay  sa^ 
dinUy  It  saginCy  Fr.  saisine,  seisin,  pos- 
session of  land.  It.  satire,  Mid.Lat. 
sacirey  to  put  in  possession.  Regarded 
by  Diez  as  formect  from  ohg.  sazjan,  to 
set ;  bisazjan,  to  beset,  to  occupy.  Gu' 
sazjany  to  possess  ;  sezziy  possession. — 
Graff.  Mid.Lat.  assietare  (from  Fr.  aS' 
siettey  seat)  is  used  in  the  sense  of  giving 
possession.  Quod  feudum  castri  de  Po- 
piano  fuerat — assignatum,  assietatumy  et 
traditum  dicto  militi. — ^Arest  Pari.  Paris, 
A.D.  1355,  in  Carp.    It  may  be  doubted 
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however  whether  the  word  is  not  of  Celtic 
origin.  Gael,  sds,  lay  hold  of,  fix,  adhere 
to  ;  sds^  a  hold  or  grasp,  an  instrument, 
means. 

Seldom.  Goth,  sildaleiks^  wonderful ; 
ON^.  sjaldan,  seldom,  sjaidsMy  seldom 
seen,  sjaldgatr^  seldom  got,  rare,  &c. 
AS.  seidy  'or^  -osty  unusual,  rare  ;  seidan, 
seidon,  rarely,  seldom  ;  seldcuth,  selcutk^ 
rarely  known,  wonderful,  strange;  G. 
seltetiy  seldom. 

Dief.  avows  that  he  has  no  light  on  the 
subject  either  from  within  or  without  the 
Gothic  stock  of  language. 

Sell  ON.  sjalfry  Goth,  silba^  G.  selb. 
Possibly  from  the  reciprocal  pronoun, 
Lat.  se^  G.  sichy  and  Uiby  body,  as  OFr. 
ses  cars,  *  Et  il  ses  cars  ira  avec  vous  en 
la  terre  de  Babiloine : '  and  he  himself 
will  go  with  you,  he  will  go  bodily  with 
you. — ^Villehardouin,  p.  46. 

To  Sell.  ON.  seliay  As.  sellan,  SYllan^ 
ODu.  selleriy  to  transfer,  deliver,  self;  ON. 
sala^  MHG.  scUy  delivery. 

Selvage.  Du.  selfend^y  selfkanty  self- 
eege  (Kil.),  the  selvage,  properly  self-edge, 
that  which  makes  an  edge  of  itself  with- 
out hemming.  De  zelfkanien  worden 
niet  gezoomd,  the  selvages  are  not  hem- 
med.— Halma. 

Semblance,  -semble.  Lat.  sinvulo 
(from  similiSy  like),  to  make  as  if,  to 
assume  the  appearance  of ;  dissimuloy  to 
make  as  if  it  was  not,  to  dissemble.  It. 
semblarey  sembiarey  sembrarey  Ft.  sembUry 
to  seem,  to  resemble ;  It.  sembianzay  Fr. 
semblanciy  appearance,  semblance ;  It. 
simigliarey  Sp.  semejary  to  resemble,  to 
seem  like  ;  It.  rassomigliarey  Fr.  ras- 
semblery  to  resemble. 

Semi-.  Lat  semty  Gr.  inily  half;  both 
used  in  comp.  only. 

Seminal.  Lat  semen y  seed  for  sowing  ; 
serOy  I  sow. 

Senate.  —  Senile.  —  Senior.  Lat. 
setiexy  an  aged  man  ;  seniory  elder ; 
seniliSy  belonging  to  old  age  ;  senatusy 
properly  an  assembly  of  aged  men.  Goth. 
sineigSy  aged,  from  a  simple  sinSy  preserved 
in  the  superl.  sinistay  the  eldest,  w.  hiuy 
Gael  seaHy  aged,  old. 

To  Send.  on.  senda;  Goth,  sandjanj 
G.,  Du.  senden. 

Seneschal.  Mid.Lat  siniscalcusy  fa- 
mulorum  senior,  the  steward.  From 
Goth.  sineigSy  old,  superl.  sinistay  and 
skalksy  a  servant. —  Grinun.  In  like  man- 
ner, the  starost  or  steward  of  a  village^  in 
Russia,  signifies  eldest 

Sense.— Sensation.— Sensible.  Lat 
sentioy  sefisunty  I  think,  feel ;  sensusy  feel- 
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ing,  perception;  j^ff^xi^/'/Lr,  that  may  be  felt 

-sent.  I.  -sent  in  absent, present,  Lat 
absenSyprcesenSy  is  the  active  participle  of 
the  verb  sunt  (for  esum)y  to  be.  See 
Essence. 

-sent.  2. — Sentient. — Sentiment- 
Sentence.  Lat  sentiOy  to  feel,  perceive, 
think  ;  as-y  dis-y  con-sentiOy  to  agree  to, 
to  think  differently  from,  to  think  v^ith. 
Sententiay  opinion,  pronounced  opinion, 
decision. 

Sentinel. — Sentry.  It  sentinella^  Fr. 
sentinelUy  from  whence  E.  sentinel  is 
borrowed,  are  variously  explained  ;  from 
Sp.  sentoTy  to  seat,  as  signifying  a  soldier 
appointed  to  watch  a  fixed  post  in  opposi- 
tion to  a  patrole  ;  or  from  sentire,  to 
perceive,  as  It.  scoltay  a  scout,  from  ascol- 
tarey  to  listen ;  or  from  sentinay  the  sink 
of  a  ship,  on  the  hypothesis  that  the  name 
was  originally  given  to  a  person  appoint- 
ed to  watch  the  state  of  water  in  the 
hold.  But  neither  sentar  nor  sentire 
could  have  formed  a  feminine  noun  like 
sentinella  in  the  senses  above  understood, 
nor  could  the  word  be  a  corruption  of 
sentinatorcy  which  must  have  been  the 
original  form  if  it  signified  the  watcher  of 
a  sentina. 

The  real  origin  of  the  designation  is  the 
confinement  of  the  sentinel  to  a  short 
path  or  beat  along  which  he  paces  to  and 
fro,  from  OFr.  settte,  a  path,  the  origin  of 
the  modem  sentiery  and  of  the  diminutives 
sentiniy  sentelle,  senterety  cited  by  Roque- 
fort. Thus  sentinelle  (as  a  secondary 
dim.  from  sentine)  or  senteret  would 
originally  signify  the  sentinel's  beat,  and 
his  function  would  be  familiarly  known 
by  the  phrase  /aire  la  sentinelUy  or  per- 
haps battre  la  sentinelle  or  senteret,  as  in 
English  to  keep  sentry y  whence  the  name 
would  be  compendiously  transferred  to 
the  functionary  himself.  Fr.  lever  de 
sen,tinelley  to  relieve  a  sentinel,  to  take 
him  from  his  beat. 

It  is  a  strong  confirmation  of  the  fore- 
going derivation  that  it  accounts  for  the 
origin  of  both  the  synonyms  sentinel  and 
sentry y  the  last  of  which  is  commonly 
assumed  to  be  a  corruption  of  sentintl 
without  further  explanation. 

Separate.  Lat  separoy  -as,  to  put  by 
itself. 

Sept.  A  clan  or  following  ;  a  corrup- 
tion of  the  synonymous  sect. 

Wherein  now  M'Morgho  and  his  kinsnieii. 
O'Byme  and  his  sepie,  and  the  Tholesbien  in- 
habited.— State  Papers,  A.D   1537. 

There  are  another  secte  of  the  Berkes  and  divns 
of  the  Irishry  towards  Sligo. — Ibid.  A.0. 155^  ^ 
N.  &  Q.  May  9,  1857. 
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The  same  corruption  is  found  in  Prov. 
cepte,  '  Vist  que  lo  dit  visconte  non  era 
eretge  ni  de  for  cepte:^  seeing  that  the 
said  viscount  was  not  heretic  nor  of  their 
sect. — Sismondiy  Litt.  Provenc.  215. 

Sepulclire. — Sepulture.  Lat.  sepelio, 
sepultuTHy  to  bury. 

Sequel. — Sequence,  -sequent.  Lat 
sequoTy  secutus  sum^  to  follow ;  sequent^ 
following  ;  sequeniia^  sequela^  a  following. 

Sequester.  Lat.  sequester^  an  inter- 
mediary, one  who  holds  a  deposit ;  se- 
guesirOy  to  put  into  the  hands  of  an 
indifferent  person,  to  lay  aside. 

Seraglio.  The  palace  in  which  the 
women  of  a  Mahometan  prince  are  shut 
up.  It.  serragliOy  a  place  shut  in,  locked 
or  inclosed  as  a  cloister,  a  park,  or  a 
imddock  ;  also  used  for  the  great  Turk's 
chief  court  or  household.  —  Fl.  From 
serrarCy  to  lock  in,  to  inclose.  Probably 
the  application  to  the  sultan's  palace  was 
favoured  by  the  Turkish  name  saray 
(from  the  Persian),  a  palace,  a  mansion. 
Saraylu  any  person,  especially  a  woman, 
who  has  belonged  to  the  sultan's  palace. 
Caravanserai^  the  place  where  a  caravan 
is  housed,  an  Eastern  inn. 

Sere.    Several,  divers. — B. 

Befor  Persye  than  imr  men  brocht  war  thai. 

Wallace. 

In  setr  partis,  in  several  divisions. — Ibid. 
NE.  They  are  gone  seer  ways,  in  different 
directions. — Jam.  Sw.  sdr,  apart  Taga 
i  sdr^  to  take  to  pieces.  SArdeUsy  singu- 
lar, special ;  sdrskildty  diverse,  different, 
particular. 

The  origin  is  ON.  j/r,  sibi,  for  or  by  it- 
self. Hann  var  sir  urn  maty  he  was 
by  himself  at  meat.  'Their  foro  stun- 
dum  bathir  samt,  stundum  ser  hvarr  (Sw. 
hvar  f6r  sig) :  *  they  went  sometimes  both 
together,  sometimes  each  by  himself.  — 
Heimskringla,  I.  27.  SMegr^  singular, 
morose.  Sirrddr  (Dan.  selvraadig\  self- 
willed,  obstinate  ;  sirvitr  (Dan.  sdvklog)^ 
conceited,  confident  in  his  own  wisdom, 
dce  oe~. 

Swed.  siHy  suus,'is  used  in  an  analog- 
ous way  in  the  sense  of  separate,  peculiar, 
particular.  Sin  budkqfle  i  kvam  Jidrdingy 
a  separate  token  (baculum  nuntiatoriuni), 
in  each  division.  SinaledeSy  quisque  suo 
modo  {sin  ledy  his  own  way),  whence  pro- 
bably may  be  explained  Sc.  seitidU,  sel- 
dom, rare  ;  originally,  peculiar. 

Sere.— -Cere.  The  yellow  between  the 
beak  and  eyes  of  a  hawk.  From  the  re- 
semblance to  yellow  wax  ? 

Serenade.   It  serenatay  evening  music 
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played  before  the  door  of  one's  mistress 
by  way  of  compliment.  Serena  (of  the 
weather),  open,  fair,  clear,  thence  the 
open  air  as  opposed  to  the  confinement 
of  a  house ;  giacere  al  serenOy  serenarCy  to 
lie  in  the  open  air.  Serena  is  also  applied 
to  the  evening  dew  which  only  falls  in 
clear  weather. 

Serene.  Lat.  serenusy  clear,  bright, 
calm. 

Sergeant.  It  sergente,  a  Serjeant, 
beadle,  also  a  servant,  a  groom  or  squire. 
— Fl.  Fr.  sergenty  Piedm.  servienty  a 
beadle,  officer  of  a  court.  Li  serganz  kil 
servoit,  the  servant  who  served  him. — 
Chanson  d'Alexis  in  Diez.  Mid.Lat.  ser- 
viens  ad  legem^  a  Serjeant  at  law.  The  i 
of  serviens  is  converted  into  a  /  and  the  v 
lost,  as  in  Fr.  abriger  from  aboreviare. 

Series.  Lat  series,  a  train,  order,  row, 
from  seroy  to  lay  in  order,  to  knit. 

Serious.    Lat  seriuSy  grave,  earnest 

Sermon.     Lat  sermOy  a  discourse. 

Serpent.  Lat  serpens  j  serpOy  to 
creep,  glide,  as  snakes  do. 

Serrate.    Lat  serray  a  saw. 

Serried.  Fr.  serriy  closely  pressed ; 
serrer  (Lat  seray  a  lock),  to  shut  in,  in- 
close, press. 

-sort.  SerOy  sertum,  to  knit,  wreathe, 
join  ;  as  in  Asserty  Insert,  Desertiony  &c. 

To  Serve. — Servile,  -serve.  Lat 
servusy  a  slave  ;  serviOy  to  be  a  slave,  to 
serve,  to  work  for  another.  Hence  to  de- 
servey  to  earn  a  thing  by  work. 

-serve,  -serv-.  Lat.  semoy  properly 
to  look,  to  take  heed,  then  to  take  care 
of,  to  keep,  preserve,  or  save.  Hence  Con- 
servey  Observey  Preservey  Reserve. 

Session.  Lat.  sedeoy  sessuniy  to  sit ; 
sessiOy  an  act  of  sitting. 

To  Set.— To  Sit.— Seat.  as.  settan, 
G.  setzeny  ON.  setiay  to  place,  to  let  down  ; 
G.  sitzeHy  ON.  sitiay  to  sit,  to  set  oneself 
down.  Lat  siderey  to  let  oneself  down, 
to  alight,  to  sink,  settle,  sit  down  ;  sedere, 
to  sit,  to  remain  sitting  ;  Gr.  «jo/iai,  to 
seat  oneself,  to  sit ;  Woe,  seat ;  i^w,  to 
make  to  sit,  to  sink  down,  settle,  sit. 

Seton.  Fr.  setony  an  issue  in  the  neck, 
where  the  skin  is  taken  up  and  pierced 
with  a  needle,  and  a  skein  of  silk  or 
thread  passed  through  the  wound.  Mid. 
Lat  It  setay  silk ;  setcney  a  hair  cord. 
Bret,  seisen,  a  string  of  silk. 

Settle.—*  To  Settle,  as.  setly  a  seat, 
a  setting  ;  setlgang,  setlungy  the  setting 
of  the  sun.  To  settle  is  to  seat  oneself, 
to  subside,  to  become  calm.  In  the  sense 
of  adjusting  a  difference,  coming  to  agree- 
ment upon  terms,  there  is  probably  a 
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confusion  with  a  radically  different  verb 
from  ON.  sdtt,  scett^  agreement,  reconcilia- 
tion ;  AS.  sahte,  sehty  peace,  agreement ; 
sahtlian^  sehtian,  OE.  saghtUy  to  compose, 
settle,  reconcile  ;  sahtnysy  an  atonement. 

For  when  a  sawele  is  sa^^tled  and  sakred  to 
dryjten:  when  a  soul  is  reconciled  and  dedicated 
to  the  Lord.—  Morris'  Alliterative  Poems,  p.  72. 

The  confusion  with  settle^  to  subside,  took 

place  very  early,  and  in  the  poem  last 

quoted  it  is  said  of  the  Ark, 

Where  the  wynde  and  the  weder  waipen  hit 

wolde. 
Hit  sa^tUd  on  a  softe  day  synkande  to  grounde. 

Again,  of  the  subsidence  of  the  storm  as 
soon  as  Jonah  was  cast  into  the  sea, 

The  se  sa^iUd  therwith  as  sone  as  ho  most. 

p.  98. 

Seven,  as.  seofon^  Goth,  sibuny  on. 
siby  Dan.  syvy  Gr.  iirrci,  Lat  septenty  Gael. 
seachdy  w.  saith^  Sanscr.  saptan. 

To  Sever.— Several.  Fr.  sevrer,  to 
wean ;  It.  sever  arc y  to  sever  or  sunder, 
from  Lat.  separare.  Hence  OFr.  severaly 
divers,  several,  separate  persons. 

Severe.  Lat  severus,  stern,  rigorous, 
harsh. 

To  Sew.  Lat.  suercy  Goth.  siujoHy  as. 
siwiafty  suwan. 

Sew. — Sewer,  i.  To  sew  is  used  in  the 
sense  of  to  make  or  to  become  dry.  A 
cow  when  her  milk  is  gone  is  said  to  go 
sew;  a  ship  is  sewed  when  she  comes  to 
lie  on  the  ground  or  to  lie  dry.  To  sew 
a  pond  is  to  empty  or  drain  it,  to  set  it 
dry. — B.  To  sew  (of  a  hawk),  to  wipe 
the  beak. — HaL 

A  corresponding  form  is  found  in  all 
the  Romance  languages  with  the  radical 
sense  of  sucking  up  moisture,  the  origin 
of  which  is  shown  in  Gael,  si^gy  suck,  im- 
bibe ;  siighy  juice,  sap,  moisture,  and  as 
a  verb,  drink  up,  suck  in,  drain,  dry,  be- 
come dry ;  su^hadh  (pronounced  ji-tf), 
drinking  or  drymg  up,  seasoning  of  wood ; 
gun  stlgh  (without  moisture),  dry.  In  the 
same  way  Sp.  jugOy  It.  sucOy  succoy  sugOy 
sap,  juice ;  Sp.  enjugary  It.  asciugarey 
Prov.  eisugary  essugary  echucar,  Fr.  essuery 
esseuwer  (Roquef.),  essuger  (Jaubert), 
essuyer,  to  dry,  and  thence  to  wipe.  Prov. 
eissuchy  Fr.  essuy  (Vocab.  de  Berri),  e. 
dial.  assuCy  k  sec,  dried.  Grisons  schigy 
schichy  dry ;  ina  vacca  schichy  a  cow  that 
is  gone  a  sew,  Schichiary  suary  siiery  to 
dry,  to  wipe.  The  w.  sychy  Bret.  sec*hy 
dry ;  sychuy  sedhay  to  dry,  to  wipe,  con- 
nect the  foregoing  forms  with  Lat.  siccusy 
and  show  that  the  latter  is  flike  Gael.  gu7i 
si^s^h^  dry)  formed  on  a  negation  of  succus. 
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Sometimes,  instead  of  considering  the 
effect  of  the  suction  in  drying  the  subject 
from  whence  it  is  drawn,  our  attention  is 
directed  to  the  bodily  presence  of  the 
liquid  withdrawn.     In  this  point  of  view 
we  have  E.  dial  sew  or  sue,  to  ooze  or 
issue  as  blood  from  a  wound,  water  from 
wet  land,  to  exude.     Ta  sew  out  stcLm- 
minfyy  it  flowed  out  surprisingly. — Moor. 
NE.  seughy  Midland  soughy  suffy  a  drain. 
*The  town  sink,  the  common  j^tc/.' — No- 
menclator  1 585,  in  Hal.     Grisons  sckuar^ 
ossaveTy  assovary  to  water  ;  Fr.  essuMver^ 
to  flow   away;  essiaWy  essuiery  essuyer^ 
esseouerey  essiaviire,  seuwiire,  esewi^e^  a 
conduit,  mill  leat,  drain  of  a  pond. — Ro- 
ouef.    Mid. Lat.  assewiarey  to  set  dry,  to 
drain.    '  Quod  ipsi  mariscum  prsedictum 
cum  pertinentiis  assewiarey  et  secundum 
leges  marisci  vallis  includere  et  in  cultu- 
ram  redigere, — et  mariscum  sic  asseiMfia- 
tuTHy  &c.'— Chart.  Edw.  III.     The  use  of 
seware  in  the  sense  of   watering   is   a 
secondary  application,  as  the  water  drawn 
off  in  the  process  of  draining  would  often 
be  usefully  employed  on  other  land.  '  Cum 
prohibuissem  ne  ecclesia  S^  Bertini  pra- 
tum  suum  per  terram  meam  sewareiJ — 
Chart  Domi  de  Basenghem,  A.D.  1220^ 
in  Carp. 

♦  Sewer.  2.  An  officer  who  comes  in 
before  the  meat  of  a  king  or  nobleman 
and  places  it  on  the  table. — B.  To  sesi^ 
was  used  in  the  sense  of  serving  up 
dishes. 


Take  garlick  and  stamp  it  and  boil  hit  and 
it  fortht.-'^.  Pm. 

The  origin  may  probably  be  found  in 
Pl.D.  sodey  soe  (from  siederiy  to  boil),  so 
much  as  is  boiled  at  once,  a  dish  ;  een  soe 
fiskey  a  dish  of  fish.  Sew  in  the  Liber 
cure  cocorum  is  commonly  used  for 
sauce  : 

Hew  thy  noumbuls  alle  and  sum, 

And  boyle  thy  sew^  do  horn  ther  inne. — ^p.  to. 

I^y  the  hare  in  cbarioure  (chai^er),  as  I   the 

kenne, 
Powre  on  the  sewe  and  serve  it  thenne. — p.  az. 

It  is  used  for  boiled  meat  in  the  following 
passage : 

At  Ewle  we  wonten  gambole,  daance^ 

To  carrole  and  to  sing, 
To  have  gud  spiced  sewe  and  roste, 

And  pltmi-pies  for  a  king. 

Warner,  Alb.  Eng.  V.  c.  24. 

The  w.  forms  are  probably  borrowed 
from  the  English,  w.  saigy  seigeny  a  dish 
or  mess  of  meat ;  seigio,  to  serve  up ; 
seigiwry  one  who  serves  up  dishes^  a 
sewer. 

Lat.  sexHS. 
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Sexton.  OE.  sekesteyUy  Fr.  sacristain, 
the  keeper  of  the  sacristy  or  place  where 
the  sacred  vestments  and  other  imple- 
ments of  a  church  are  stowed. 

The  Sekesieyn  for  all  that  defense 
3yt  he  jave  the  body  ensense. 

Manuel  des  Pecch&,  iz,ioo. 

Sextry,  a  vestry. — B. 

Shabby.  Mean,  contemptible.  A 
term  expressive  of  contempt,  of  like  origin 
and  application  with  scurvy^  from  the 
itching  skin  and  scratching  habits  of  a 
neglected  dirty  person.  E.  diaL  shab 
(Fris.  shad)^  die  itch ;  shabby,  mangy, 
itchy. — HaL  Du.  schabben,  schobben^  to 
scratch,  to  rub ;  schabbe^  scab  ;  schabbigh, 
scabby  —  Kil.  ;  schabbig,  schabberigy 
shabby.  —  Boinhoff.  Dan.  skabe,  to 
scratch ;  skabbig,  Dan.  skabbed,  mang^. 
— Outzen. 

*'  GSiack.  The  shaken  grain  remaining 
on  the  ground  when  gleaning  is  over,  the 
fallen  mast — Forby.  Hence  to  shacky  to 
turn  pigs  or  poultry  into  the  stubble-field 
to  feed  on  the  scattered  grain  ;  shack, 
liberty  of  winter  pasturage,  when  the  cattle 
are  allowed  to  rove  over  the  tillage  land. 
To  go  at  shack  J  to  rove  at  large,  and  met. 
shack,  a  vagabond;  shackling,  idling, 
loitering. — HaL 

In  the  original  sense,  skackin,  the  ague ; 
shackripe,  so  ripe  that  the  grain  shakes 
from  the  husk.  —  Craven  Gloss.  Shack, 
to  shed  as  over-ripe  com. — Mrs  Baker. 
Manx  skah,  shake,  shed. 

Shackle,  as.  scacul,  sceacul,  a  clog, 
fetter  ;  Du.  schcuckel,  the  link  of  a  chain, 
step  of  a  ladder,  mesh  of  a  net ;  schakelen, 
to  link  together.  It  is  not  easy  to  see 
any  connection  of  meaning  with  Sw. 
skakil,  Dan.  skagU,  the  shaft  of  a  cart. 

Shade.  Goth,  skadus,  shade;  ufar- 
skadrjan,  to  overshadow  ;  gaskadveins, 
covering  ;  AS.  sceado,  sceadu,  Du.  schaede, 
schaeye,  schaduwe,  schawe,  G.  schatten, 
shade ;  Gael,  sg^ih,  Bret  skeud,  shade ; 
w.  cysgod,  shadow,  shelter;  ysgodi,  to 
shelter,  shadow  ;  ysgodigo,  to  be  affright- 
ed (comp.  Fr.  cheval  ombrageux).  Gr. 
^Kui,  shade ;  ffcia^w,  to  shade ;  trcia^oov, 
onaBioKtif  a  screen. 

Shaft.  ON.  skapt,  the  shaft  of  a  spear, 
a  handle;  Du.  schacht,  schaft,  a  stalk, 
reed,  rod,  pole,  arrow,  quill,  the  shaft  of  a 
mine. 

Chaucer  seems  to  use  it  in  the  sense  of 
reed. 

His  slepe,  his  mete,  his  drinke  was  him  byraft 
That  lene  he  wede  and  drie  as  is  a  shaft. 

Knights  Tale. 

Gr.   QMicrov,    9KiiwTpov,    a   staff;    Lat. 
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scapus,  stalk,  shaft    of  a    pillar,  post; 
scipio,  a  staff. 

Shagr.—  Shaggy.  -^  Shock.  Shag  or 
shock  is  long  tufted  hair,  long  nap  of  cloth. 

Of  the  same  kind  is  the  goat  hart,  differing  only 
in  the  beard  and  long  j^^  about  the  shoulders. — 
Holland.  Pliny.  Buls  with  shackt  heares  and 
curled  manes  like  fierce  lions.— Hollinshed  in  R. 
Shag  wooTd  sheep. — Drayton. 

A  shock  head  is  a  head  of  tufted  hair ; 
a  shock  dog  or  shag  dog,  a  rough  shaggy 
dog. 

AS.  sceacga,  caesaries,  item  frondium 
fasciculus ;  sceacged,  comatus,  comosus. 
— Lye.  ON.  skegg,  beard.  Swiss  tschogg, 
tuft  on  a  bird's  nead,  locks  of  a  mairs 
head  ;  tschoggen,  to  tug  one  by  the  hair. 
It.  ciocca,  any  tuft,  bush,  lock  of  hair,  silk 
or  wool,  also  a  thick  cluster ;  cioccoso, 
bushy,  shaggy,  bunchy. — Fl.  Du.  schocke, 
a  heap. — Kil.  E.  shock,  a  pile  of  sheaves. 
Lap.  tuogge,  a  tangled  lock ;  Fin.  tukka^ 
forelock,  hanging  lock. 

Parallel  with  the  foregoing  is  a  series 
of  similar  forms  with  exchange  of  the 
final  guttural  for  a  labial.  Goth,  skuft, 
OHG.  scufi,  scuft,  hair  of  the  head  ;  MHG. 
schoup,  bunch,  wisp  of  straw ;  G.  schopf, 
Swiss  tschuff,  tschup^  tuft  of  feathers, 
hair  of  head.  It.  duffo,  a  tuft  or  forelock 
of  hair,  Fr.  touffe,  E.  tuff,  tuft;  G.  zopf, 
tuft  or  tress  of  hair,  top  of  tree ;  Pol. 
csub^  tuft,  crest;  Let  tschuppis,  tuft  of 
hair,  bunch,  cluster,  heap  ;  w.  sidb,  tuft, 
tassel ;  sioba,  crest  of  bird. 

The  radical  image  is  probably  a  shag, 
shogyjog  or  abrupt  movement,  leading  to 
the  notion  of  a  projection,  then  a  lump, 
bunch,  tuft.  ON.  skaga,  to  project,  skagi, 
a  promontory.  In  the  same  way  Sw. 
^^Kfy  shaggy  hair,  seems  to  be  connected 
with  Da.  rage,  to  project 

To  Shag.— Shog.  To  jog,  move  ab- 
rupdy  to  and  fro.  Shoggle,  to  shake,  to 
joggle. — Brocket.  *  And  the  boot  in  the 
myddil  of  the  see  was  schoggid  with 
waives.' — Wiclif.  To  rock,  shake,  shog, 
wag  up  and  down. — Cot  w.  ysgogi,  to 
wag.  A  parallel  form  with  gog  (in  gog- 
nttre),jog,jag,  formed  on  the  same  prin- 
ciple with  them  from  the  representation 
of  abrupt  movements  by  sounds  of  similar 
character.  Compare  Swiss  tsch&ggen,  to 
tick  as  a  clock  ;  schaggen  (stossenj,  to  jog. 
Da.  sko9gre,  to  make  a  loud  harsh  noise ; 
skoggerlatter,  horselaugh,  roar  of  laughter. 
Seejag. 

To  ShaiL  To  walk  crookedly.  To 
drag  the  feet  heavily. — Craven  Gloss. 
Esgrailler,  to  shale  or  straddle  with  the 
feet  or  legs. — Cot    ON.  skjdlgr^  oblique. 
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Swab,  sckelkj  awry ;  sckelken^  to  go  awry. 

To  Shake,  on.  skaka,  to  shake,  to 
jog;  Du.  schocken,  to  shake,  jog,  strike 
against ;  Svf^h.schokken^schokklen,  schuk- 
ken^  to  shake,  strike  against,  move.  Dem 
schuldigen  schokki  das  mantele:  the  cloak 
of  the  guilty  trembles.  Sckucky  an  im- 
pulse ;  schuckweis^  by  starts. 

Parallel  forms  with  Shag,  Shog. 

Shale.  A  kind  of  slaty  marl  that  may 
be  separated  in  thin  sheets.  G.  schale,  a 
shell  or  scale.    See  Scale. 

Shall.— Should.  Goth,  skulan^  pres. 
skaly  skulun^  pret.  skulda ;  ON.  skaly 
skuldij  G.  sollen^  shall.  Goth,  skula^  a 
debtor;  Sw.  skuld^  fault,  crime,  cause, 
debt.  Skuld  pd  en  rekning^  balance 
due  in  an  account.  Lith.  skeliti^  skiltiy 
to  be  indebted  ;  skolay  debt. 

The  sense  of  liability  or  indebtedness 
is  explained  by  Grimm  on  the  supposition 
that  the  original  meaning  of  skal  was  I 
have  slain,  thence,  I  have  become  liable 
for  the  weregelt.  A  more  satisfactory 
explanation  may  be  found  in  N.  skil^ 
skjely  sky  I,  separation,  difference,  distinc- 
tion. D'ae  skil  paa  (of  anything  unusual), 
there  is  a  difference.  Hence  skilja^  to 
make  a  difference,  to  be  of  consequence, 
to  produce  an  effect,  to  signify,  to  concern 
one.  Dffi  skil  ikje  lite,  there  is  no  little 
difference.  Dae  skilde  meg  inkje,  that 
made  no  difference  to  me,  did  not  con- 
cern me.  In  this  sense  it  skills  not  was 
formerly  common  in  our  own  language. 

Now  we  three  have  spoken  it 
//  skills  Hot  greatly  who  impugns  our  doom. 

2nd  pt.  H.  VI. 

It  skilUth  very  much  pt  is  of  great  importance] 
in  this  matter  and  question  now  in  hand  to  know 
the  nature  of  the  earth»  &c. — Hollanc^  Pliny 
in  R. 

In  the  same  way  odds^  difference,  is 
vulgarly  used  in  the  sense  of  consequence, 
tendency  to  produce  an  effect  *  It's  no 
odds  which  you  take.' 

The  term  signifying  difference  is  then 
applied  to  that  from  whence  the  differ- 
ence proceeds,  the  reason,  cause,  grounds 
of  an  action,  the  sake  or  that  on  account 
of  which  it  is  done,  the  proper  principles 
of  action,  equity,  justice. 

In  like  manner  Toon  the  apostle  for  huroilnesse 
in  his  epistle /^  the  same  skile  sette  not  his  name 
thereto. — Wiclif  in  R. 

Philip  herd  that  chance  how  the  Inglishad  done, 
And  alle  how  it  began,  and  all  the  skUU  why 
That  thei  togidder  ran,  and  we  had  the  maistrie. 

R.  Brunne,  252. 

Da.  han  veed  intet  skiel  til  det  han  sager, 
he  has  no  grounds  for  what  he  says.  ON. 
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skil^  N.  skiel^  right,  just  demand  ;  alle  ei 
skjel^  one  rule  for  aU  ;  OK.  gora  skii^  Da. 
gj6re  ret  og  skjely  to  do  justice,  satisfy  all 
legitimate  claims  upon  one. 

A  king  to  kepe  his  U^^  in  justioe, 
Withouten  doute  that  is  his  c^ce. 
All  woU  he  kepe  his  lordes  in  bir  degree 
As  it  is  right  and  skil  that  they  be 
Enhansed  and  honoured. — Chaooer  In  R. 

N.  gjera  skjel  fyf  ein  ting,  to  maire  satis- 
faction for  a  thing,  to  earn  it.     Sw.  skdiy 
reason,    ground,    motive.       Hwad    skd/ 
foregaf  han,  what  excuse  did  he  gir^ 
what  pretext  did  he  make.    Hafwa  skd/ 
att,  to  have  ground  for.     Han  bar  skdi 
at  klaga,  he    has  reason   to   complain. 
Med  riltt  och  skd/,  with  right  and  reason. 
Han  har  gjordt  skd/fdr  maten,  he  has  de- 
served his  meat     Han  har  gjordt  skJ/ 
for  sig,  he  has  performed  his  part    From 
the  foregoing  forms  we  pass  to  ON.  ska/ 
(pi.  skulum)f  AS.  scea/  (pL   sceo/im)j  I 
snail,  as  fundamentally  signifying,  I  have 
ground  for,  I  have  reason,  I  am  bound 
to  do  so  and  so,  to  pay  a  sum  of  nu>ney,  &c 

The  derivation  of  shall  from  a  word 
signifying  difference  is  supported  by  the 
analogy  of  ON.  munr^  difference,  and 
thence  man  (infin.  munu),  I  must,  E.  diaL 
/  mun,  Munr  er  at  mans  li/U^  there  is 
a  difference  in  one  man's  aid  ;  one  man's 
aid  produces  an  effect  Siafyri  mun  um 
eity  to  foresee  the  consequence  of  a  tkix^, 
the  difference  it  will  make.  N.  mun^  dif- 
ference, change  ;  muna,  to  change,  to 
produce  an  effect,  to  be  of  use,  to  help ; 
mune  fauxiliary),  must,  ought. 

ShiOlooxL    Stuff  of  ChalonsL— B. 

Shallop.— Sloop.  It.  scia/upa,  Fu 
chaloupe,  Du.  sloepe^  a  boat 

Shallow.  —  Shelve.  —  ShoaL  Swiss 
schalby  schelby  slanting,  shelving.  In 
proportion  as  the  shore  shelves  or  slants 
the  sea  is  slow  in  deepening.  Hence 
shallow^  shoal^  undeep.  on.  s/ndlgr^ 
oblique.  Sc.  scka/dy  shallow,  shoaL  Swab. 
schelby  crooked,  wry  ;  schelky  askew,  wry, 
of  the  eyes  or  gait    See  Shelve. 

Sham.  Pretended.  To  sham  one,  to 
put  a  trick  upon  one. — B.  Probably  a 
hide-shame^  as  Da.  skamsktu/  (skiu/e,  to 
hide,  conceal),  Sw.  skamtdcke  {fdcka^  to 
cover),  a  false  pretext,  cloak  for  shame. 
Hans  sygdom  var  kun  skamskM:  his 
sickness  was  only  a  sham.  G.  schand' 
deckel,  a  sham,  a  flam,  what  one  takes 
for  a  cloke  to  cover  one's  shame  with. — 
Kuttn. 

This  pretended  teal  for  natural  religion  b  a 
mere  sham  and  disguise  to  avoid  a  mare  odious 
imputation.-  -StilUngfleet. 
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Shambles.      Lat.  scamillus,  dim.  of 

scamnunty  a  bench.     It.  scabello^  OFr. 

esckame^  eschanuly  a  stool.    AS.  sceamcl, 

a  bench.    Du.  schabelUy  schaemel^  a  sup- 

.port,  trivet,  stooL 

O^mbling.  Du.  schampeleny  to 
stumble.  Swiss  tschiimpelen,  to  go  about 
in  a  slack  and  trailing  manner.  Sc. 
skambUy  to  rack  the  limbs  by  striding 
too  far.  *  YouTl  shamble  yourself.' 
Shamble-Shafts y  wry  mouth,  distorted 
chaps. — ^Jam. 

Skame.  Goth,  skaman  siky  to  be 
ashamed.  ON.  skommy  shame,  dishonour, 
abuse ;  skammoy  to  dishonour,  disfigure, 
abuse  ;  skammasky  to  be  ashamed. 

Shame  is  the  pain  arising  from  the 
thought  of  another  person  contemplating 
something  belonging  to  us  with  con- 
tempt, indignation,  or  disgust.  It  shrinks 
from  the  light  and  instinctively  seeks  con- 
cealment, like  Adam  when  he  heard  the 
voice  of  God  in  the  garden  and  knew  he 
was  naked.  Accordingly  the  word  may 
well  originate  in  the  idea  of  shade  or  con- 
cealment, and  may  be  illustrated  by  P1.D. 
schenUy  shade,  shadow  $  averschefneriy  to 
overshadow ;  hevenschemig^  dark,  over- 
cast.   See  Shimmer. 

Shamoy. — Shammy.  Fr.  chamaisy  a 
wild  goat,  and  the  skin  thereof  dressed. 
1l  camocciay  camozzay  the  wild  goat ; 
camosciOy  Fr.  sameaUy  chameaUy  shammy 
or  buif  leather,  leather  dressed  soft  G. 
gemsey  chamois;  zemischy  semischy  Du. 
seeniy  seemeny  seemschy  PoL  zamsZy  Sw. 
samsky  shammy  leather.  The  resemblance 
to  the  name  of  the  chamois  seems  acci- 
dental, as  it  is  not  likely  that  an  animal 
so  rare  as  the  chamois  must  always  have 
been  should  give  its  name  to  a  leather  in 
general  use.  Some  explain  it  as  Samogi- 
tian  (g.  Samisck)  leather.  It  must  be 
observed  however  that  the  characteristic 
of  the  material  is  pliantness  as  opposed 
to  the  stiffness  of  tanned  leather.  Now 
Du.  sam  (applied  to  leather)  is  soft, 
pliant ;  snuu  en  sam,  sappig  en  malsch. 
—  Overyssel  Almanach,  1836.  E.  dial. 
semmUf  semmanty  pliant,  supple,  slender. 
As  soft  and  semmit  as  a  lady's  glove.  As 
tall  and  semmant  as  a  willow  wand. — 
Whitby  GL 

Shank,  as.  earmscancay  the  arm-bone ; 
Pl.D.  schakty  schankey  long  leg,  leg  in  a 
depreciatory  sense.  Da.  skanky  G.  schenkely 
the  shank  ;  dUhschenkely  the  thigh.  It 
zancay  leg,  shank,  shin.  Sp.  zanca,  leg 
of  a  bird,  long  thin  leg. 

Shai>e.  Goth,  gaskapjafiy  on.  skapa, 
Du«  schaepeHy  sckeppen,  to  form.  N.  shaPy 
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I  form,  shape.  OHG.  scaffelosa  zimber,  in- 
formis  materia.  Probably  derived  from 
the  notion  of  carving  or  shaping  by  the 
knife.  Lith.  skabetiy  to  cut  ;  skabusy 
sharp  ;  skapoti,  to  shave,  to  carve  ; 
iszkapotiy  to  hollow  out,  cut  hollow. 
Abroza  skaptotiy  to  carve  an  image  in 
wood  or  stone. 

Shard,  i .  A  broken  piece  of  a  tile  or 
of  some  earthen  vessel,  a  gap  in  a  hedge. 
— B.  Du.  schaerdey  scheurey  a  breach, 
notch,  crack,  piece  of  broken  pottery ; 
schaerdtandigy  gap  -  toothed,  broken- 
mouthed.  PLD.  skaardy  G.  schartey  ON. 
skardy  Da.  skaary  a  notch,  breach,  cut. 
OHG.  orskardiy  lidiscardiy  injury  to  the 
ears  or  Umbs.  Da.  skaary  also,  as  NE. 
potscar,  a  fragment.  Fr.  eschardCy  a 
splinter. 

The  corresponding  verb  is  seen  in  the 
forms  Du.  scheureny  sckoretiy  to  rend,  tear, 
cut,  crack — Kil.,  Pl.D.  schereriy  to  tear 
away,  separate,  OHG.  skerrariy  Prov. 
esquirary  to  scratch  or  tear,  OYx.deschirery 
to  tear  apart,  G.  scharren,  to  scrape, 
Bret,  skarray  to  crack,  chap,  Gael,  sgavy 
tear  asunder,  separate,  divorce,  Fr.  es- 
carteTy  to  separate,  to  disperse.  All  from 
the  sound  ot  scraping,  scratching,  tearing, 
analogous  to  Gael,  r^c  (which  uses  the 
same  consonantal  sounds  in  an  opposite 
order),  make  a  noise  as  of  geese  or  ducks 
or  of  cloth  tearing,  tear  asunder,  rake, 
harrow.    See  Scarce. 

2.  A  special  application  of  the  notion 

of  separating  (closely  allied  to  that  seen 

in  Fr.   eschardey  a  splinter)  gives   0£. 

shardy  a  scale. 

She  sigh  her  thought  a  dragon  the 

Whose  sckerdts  shynen  as  the  sonne. — Gower. 

The  sharded  beetle.  —  Cymbeline.  It. 
scarday  a  scale  ;  scardarey  to  scale  fishes, 
card  wool. 

3.  Shardy  dung. 

You  forget  youTself— a  squire, 
And  think  so  meanly  ?  fall  upon  a  cowshard, 
B.  Jonson,  Tale  of  a  Tub,  4,  5. 

Sharde  and  dung. — Elyot  in  Hal.  It  is 
in  this  sense  that  *  the  shard-bom  beetle ' 
is  to  be  understood  in  Macbeth ;  dung- 
bom,  and  not  borne  aloft  on  shards  or 
scales. 

The  humble  bee  taketh  no  scorn  to  lodge  in  a 
cow's  foul  shard. 

So  from  shartty  dung,  the  beetle  is  called 
shambugy  shambudey  PLD.  scharnbulUy 
schamwevel. 

This  sense  of  the  word  is  to  be  explained 
from  the  notion  of  scraping  or  raking 
away   and   casting   out  as  refuse.     G. 
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scharren,  to  scrape,  scratch,  rake  ;  Swiss 
scharren^  to  scrape  the  dirt  of  the  roads  ; 
schoren,  to  cleanse  out  the  dung  from  a 
stall  ;  schorete^  ausschoretty  dung  ;  schor- 
graben,  gutter  that  receives  the  draining 
from  stables ;  Bret,  skarza  (properly  to 
scrape),  to  sweep,  to  cleanse ;  ^,ysgarth, 
offscouring,  excrement ;  Sw.  skrdda^  to 
cleanse,  to  pick,  to  cast  out  the  bad. 
Skr&da  ogras,  a&krap  ifrin,  to  weed,  to 
free  from  rubbish.  It.  scardare^  to  weed, 
is  the  same  word,  although  commonly  ex- 
plained as  if  it  signifl^  to  free  from 
thistles. 

Share. — Sliire.  As  sciry  a  share,  a 
shire  or  territorial  division  ;  sceran^ 
scyran,  to  shear,  shave,  cut  off,  divide, 
part,  share.  P1.D.  scheren,  to  separate, 
tear  away,  shear  ;  Du.  scheuren^  schorcn^ 
to  tear,  cut,  burst  ;  Prov.  esquirary  to 
scratch  or  tear  ;  Fr.  deschirer,  to  tear ; 
It.  scevrarcy  to  sever  or  sunder,  to  tear 
apart.  OHG.  scerran,  to  scrape ;  gascer, 
a  portion,  division  ;  scara^  ON.  skariy  It. 
schierdy  a  body  of  troops.  OHG.  scarOy  G. 
pflugschaty  a  ploughshare,  the  part  of  the 
plough  which  tears  up  the  furrow-slice. 
Gael.  sgaTy  tear  asunder,  separate.  Bret. 
skarttty  to  crack,  chap. 

The  radical  image  is  the  harsh  sound 
of  scraping,  scratching,  tearing,  cracking, 
all  agreeing  in  the  separation  of  a  portion 
of  the  body  operated  on. 

To  Shark.— Shark.  To  shark  is  to 
clutch  greedily  after,  thence  to  make  dis- 
creditable shifts  to  obtain  ;  sharks  a  fish 
eminent  for  its  voracity.  Du.  schrokketiy 
to  eat  greedily ;  schroky  schrokdarniy  a 
greedigut.  It.  scroccarcy  scrocchiare^  to 
shark  or  shift  for,  to  shark  for  victuals,  to 
live  by  wit ;  scroccOy  any  wily  shift  or 
sharking  for ;  mangiare  a  scrocco,  to  live 
well  at  other  people's  expense,  to  shark 
for  victuals. — FL  Grisons  scrocCy  a  rogue. 
Fr.  escroqueVy  to  swindle.  II  escroque  son 
diner  ou  il  peut :  he  gets  his  dinner  where 
he  can.  The  signification  is  attained 
through  the  figure  of  scraping,  clutching, 
getting  by  hook  or  by  crook.  En  gierige 
schrok  is  explained  by  Halma,  vrek  die 
regts  en  links  schraapt,  a  wretch  who 
scrapes  right  and  left.  And  Bret,  skrapay 
to  scrape,  is  also  rendered  by  Fr.  g^ipper, 
enlever,  escroquer,  Skrabay  to  scratch, 
scrape,  steal. — Legon.  E.  to  scrape  ac- 
quaintance is  to  make  shift  to  get  ac- 
quainted, to  seize  on  any  indirect  means 
that  may  occur  for  attaining  that  end. 
Comp.  It.  gro/olarcy  to  scrape  together, 
to  filch  or  shift  for  by  hook  or  by  crook,  to 
snatch  one's  meat  and  feed  greedily. — FL 


SHATTER 

The  sense  of  scraping  or  scratching  is 
commonly  expressed  by  direct  representa- 
tion of  the  sound.  E.  screak^  to  creak  or 
grate  like  a  door  or  a  cart-wheel ;  scrauky 
to  scratch. — Hal.  The  same  radical  form 
may  be  recognised  in  Da.  skrukkCy  to 
cluck  like  a  hen,  when  it  is  observed  that 
the  cries  of  domestic  fowls  are  often  de- 
signated by  the  same  fbrms  as  the  harsh 
sounds  of  scraping  or  tearing.  Thus  we 
have  Bret,  graka,  to  croak,  to  duck,  to 
make  a  noise  like  scrubbing  a  rough  body, 
to  scrape ;  Gael,  rdcadhy  noise  of  geese 
or  of  ducks,  noise  of  tearing,  act  of  raking 
or  of  tearing. 

The  transposition  of  the  lic^uid  and 
vowel  (which  often  conceals  the  imitative 
character  of  words)  leads  to  Du.  sckurkai^ 
to  scratch  {schurkepaaly  a  scratching-post 
for  cattle),  Fris.  skurke,  skarky  a  scratch 
or  notch — Outz.,  corresponding  to  Dn. 
schurky  G.  schurkCy  a  rogue,  sharper,  knave, 
shark,  cheat — Kiittn.,  as  £.  scrauk  to  it 
scrocco  and  Fr.  escroc. 

Sharp.    ON.  skarpry  G.  sckarfy  sharpi 

AS.  scearfany  to  cut  in  pieces ;  scearfiy  Du. 

scherfy  scherve,  a  fragment    Bav.  scherp- 

feny  schiirpfeny  to  scratch,  to  cut.    Sick 

scherpfeHy  summam  cutis  stringere. 

The  earliest  kind  of  cutting  would  be 
scraping  with  a  shell  or  the  like.  Do. 
schraeffeny  Sp.  escarbaryto  scrape,  scratch; 
escarpary  to  rasp,  rub,  cleanse.  Lat  seal- 
perCy  to  scratch,  scrape,  also  to  cut  or 
engrave;  scalpruniy  a  knife,  lancet,  chisel 
In  the  same  relation  which  sharp  bears 
to  scrapCy  stands  Lith.  skabusy  sharp,  to 
skabotiy  to  cut,  skapoti^  to  scrape,  shave, 
carve. 

Sharper.  Properly  one  who  resorts  to 
any  means  of  obtaining  money,  from  Du. 
schraapeny  to  scrape,  which  is  specially 
used  m  the  sense  of  getting  money  by 
hook  or  by  crook;  sckraapeTy  an  av'ari- 
cious,  unconscientious  man.  The  word 
would  thus  be  exactly  synonymous  ^ith 
shark  or  sharker  above  explained. 

*  But  the  idea  of  playing  a  trick  oa 
one,  and  thence  of  cheating,  is  so  fre- 
quently expressed  by  the  representation 
of  a  blast  with  the  mouth,  that  it  is  not 
improbable  that  sharper  may  be  from 
shtrping.  It.  buffay  the  despising  blast 
with  the  mouth  that  we  call  shirping. 
See  Halliwell. 

To  Shatter.  A  parallel  form  with 
Scatter.  Du.  schettereny  to  crack,  crash, 
resound,  burst,  scatter  with  noise  ;  schet' 
teringhe^  sonus  vibrans,  sonus  dissolutus, 
stridor  dispersus,  fragor.  —  Kil.  Swiss 
tschdtUm^  schdtUm^  to  rattle  like  a  heavy 
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fall  of  hail  or  rain.  E.  dial  shatter,  to 
sprinkle,  to  scatter  about ;  shatted,  be- 
spattered. — HaL 

To  Shave.  Du.  schrabben,  sckabbetiy 
schobben^  to  scrape,  shave  ;  schaven,  to 
rub,  to  shave,  polish.  Sw.  skubba^  to  rub. 
Lat.  scaberey  G.  schabetiy  to  scrape,  scratch, 
shave.     Lith.  skaboti,  to  cut,  to  hew. 

Shaw.  A  thicket  ON.  sko^y  Dan. 
skoVy  a  wood.  Commonly  identified  with 
ON.  skuggty  Du.  schawe  (Kil.),  Sc.  scugy 
scougy  ^ade,  shelter.  It  is  certain  that 
E.  show  was  very  generally  used  for  the 
shade  or  shelter  of  the  woods. 

Welcome,  quoth  he,  and  every  good  felaw  ; 
Whider  ridest  thou  under  this  grene  show  f 

Frere's  Tale. 

I  rede  that  ye  drawe 
Into  the  wode  schawt^ 
Your  heddes  for  to  h^de 

Ritson.  Lybiaus  Disconus. 

Sc.  and  N£.  scugy  to  seek  shelter.  The 
scug  of  a  brae,  of  a  dyke,  the  shelter  it 
affords.  To  scug  is  said  of  one  who  is 
skulking  from  the  pursuit  of  the  law,  and 
is  compared  by  Jam.  with  ON.  skogar^ 
madry  skoggangr-madry  an  outlaw,  one 
who  has  taken  refuge  in  the  y^oods. 

Shawl.     Persian,  shaL 

SheaC  Du.  schoofy  G.  schauby  schoby  a 
bundle  of  straw,  a  sheaf.  OHG.  scouby  a 
bundle  of  straw  or  the  like,  a  mop,  a  troop. 
Gael,  sguab,  Bret  skuby  w.  ysguby  a  sheaf 
of  com,  a  besom  \  Sp.  escobay  Mod.Gr. 
9Kovira,  a  besom,  scrubbing  brush,  w. 
sioby  sioboy  a  tuft,  crest,  tassel  It.  ciuffoy 
tuft  or  forelock  of  hair ;  Pol.  czuby  hair  of 
the  head  ;  Let.  tchuppisy  bunch  of  hair. 
The  radical  image  is  probably  a  projec- 
tion, bunch,  busk    See  Scuff,  Shag. 

SheaL  —  Shoaling.  A  hut  for  shep- 
herds, fishers,  &c.,  shed  for  sheltering 
sheep.  To  sheal  the  sheep,  to  put  them 
under  cover. — ^Jam.  on.  skjoly  shelter, 
protection  ;  skylay  shade ;  as  a  verb,  to 
protect.  Gael.  sgiLily  shade,  shadow,  cur- 
tain ;  sgdiUaHy  a  little  shade,  umbrella, 
arbour,  cottage,  booth  ;  sgdlaUy  a  hut 

To  Sheal.  To  sheal  milk,  to  separate 
the  parts,  to  curdle  it  Dan.  skiiUy  to 
sever ;  skillesy  to  part  asunder.  Melken 
skilUsy  the  milk  is  turned.    See  SkiU. 

To  Shear.  PLD.  scheretiy  to  tear 
asunder,  separate,  to  shave.  Schere  hen : 
shear  off,  pack  off,  or  in  vulgar  slang, 
cut  I  Du.  scheurcHy  schoreuy  to  tear, 
break  asunder,  crack,  burst ;  scheurCy 
schorcy  a  breach,  crack,  cut,  opening.  ON. 
skeray  to  cut,  and  (as  Sc.  shear)  to  reap 
com,  to  cUp  hair.    Lith.  skirtiy  to  separ- 
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ate,  distinguish,  choose ;  skirtisy  to  part 
asunder  ;  skyrisy  difference,  distinction. 

The  radical  meaning  is  probably  to 
tear,  from  the  harsh  sound  of  rending. 
Albanian  shkyiry  I  tear  asunder. 

Shears,  g.  scherCy  an  implement  for 
shearing,  scissors,  shears.    See  Share. 

Sheath,  g.  scheidfy  ON.  skeidir,  sheath. 
Sw.  skiddy  shell,  pod,  husk,  sheath.  The 
fundamental  purpose  of  the  sheath  is 
undoubtedly  the  protection  of  the  sword, 
and  the  origin  ot  the  word  may  perhaps 
be  shown  in  Gael.  s^icUhy  a  wing  or  pin- 
ion j  a  promontory  jutting  into  the  sea, 
shelter,  protection,  a  shield.  So  lUyrian 
kriloy  a  wing,  also  protection ;  krUitiy  to 
protect. 

Sheave.— Shive.  Sheavey  the  circular 
disc  on  which  the  rope  works  in  a  pulley ; 
shivCy  a  slice.  Du.  schijvcy  schijfy  G. 
scheibey  a  disc,  wheel,  slice,  quoit ;  fen- 
sterscheibCy  a  pane  of  glass ;  PLD.  sckivCy 
anything  round  and  flat,  the  leaf  of  a 
table.  Sw.  ski/way  a  slice  of  bread,  meat, 
&c.,  sheave  of  a  pulley,  on.  ski/oy  Dan. 
skivcy  a  slice. 

From  the  notion  of  shivering  or  split- 
ting to  pieces,  on.  ski/ay  to  split,  to 
cleave  ;  G.  schiefemy  to  scale,  to  separate 
in  small  pieces ;  schiefery  a  splinter,  slate, 
a  kind  of  stone  which  splits  in  flat  layers; 
PLD.  schevelsteeny  schevely  slate ;  scheve^ 
Da.  skicevcy  Sw.  skdfway  splinters  of 
hemp  and  flaxstalks  that  fly  off  in  dress- 
ing.   See  Shiver. 

Shed.  I.  A  penthouse  or  shelter  of 
boards. — B.  Du.  schuttefiy  to  ward  off,  to 
hedge,  defend,  hinder,  shut.  Schutten 
den  slag,  den  wind,  to  parry  a  blow,  to 
shelter  from  the  wind ;  het  water  met 
dyken  schuttetiy  to  stop  the  water  with 
dykes  ;  schutberdy  paling  ;  schut  tegen  't 
vuur,  a  fire-screen ;  schutdacky  an  open 
roof  for  shelter  against  the  weather,  a 
shed ;  Du.  schoty  a  pigsty ;  N.  skuty  a 
shed  made  bv  the  projecting  roof  of  a 
house  ;  ON.  skutiy  shelter  given  by  a  pro- 
jecting rock  ;  N.  skuta,  to  project ;  Sw. 
skyddy  protection,  shelter,  rampart ;  skvd- 
day  to  protect,  shelter.  Suffolk  shod^ 
shudy  a  shed.  The  origin  appears  to  be 
the  notion  of  shoving  forwards,  inter- 
posing an  obstacle  between  ourselves  and 
the  danger  which  threatens  us.  ON. 
skjota  {skyty  skauty  skutuniy  skotit)y  Da. 
skyd€y  to  push  forth,  shove,  shoot  Skyde 
wand,  to  repel  water ;  skyde  skylden  paa 
een,  to  throw  the  blame  upon  one.  Du. 
schieteuy  to  push  forwards,  to  shoot  Het 
brood  in  den  oven  schieteUy  to  put  the 
bread  into  the  oven.    Hence  schoty  the 
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act  of  shooting  forwards,  or  the  obstacle 
pushed  forwards.  £en  schottyoox  schieten^ 
to  shove  forwards  an  obstacle,  to  prevent 
a  thing.  PLD.  schottj  the  bolt  of  a  door ; 
Da.  skodde,  a  shutter. 

From  schot  again  and  its  equivalents 
are  formed  the  verbs  PLD.  schotten^  schut- 
tetiy  schudden,  to  bolt  a  door,  to  repel  by 
a  panel  or  shutter,  and  Du.  fchutten,  Sw. 
skydday  above  mentioned. 

2.  Another  shed  is  provincially  pre- 
served in  the  sense  of  parting,  difference, 
from  Goth,  skaidan,  G.  scheiden^  as.  scea- 
daHj  to  separate,  divide,  belonging  to  the 
same  root  with  Lat.  scindere,  Gr.  trxV^^v^ 
to  cleave.  OE.  shed,  sheady  shode,  the 
parting  of  the  hair.  'The  dividing  or 
shedding  of  a  woman's  hair  of  her  head.' 
— Fl.  To  sheady  to  distinguish ;  shedy 
difference  between  things.— B. 

To  Shed.  Prooerly  to  shake,  then  to 
shake  off,  shake  down,  shake  out,  spill, 
scatter.  Pl.D.  schuddeUy  to  shake,  also 
to  pour  out.  Appel  un  beren  schudden, 
to  shake  apples  and  pears  from  the  tree. 
Bav.  schiitteHy  to  shake,  to  spill,  to  pour. 
EntschUtten  sich  eines  dinges,  to  rid 
oneself  of  a  thing,  to  shake  it  off.  Es 
schiittety  it  pours  with  rain.  Gib  acht  das 
d'n^t  schidsty  take  care  that  you  do  not 
shed  or  spill  anything.  Shedes,  pours. — 
Sir  Gawame  in  Hal. 

Allied  with  scattery  shattery  shuddevy 
and  with  Gr.  attkV  (aKiiawv/Hy  ffcc^atrw), 
scatter,  shatter,  sprinkle,  shed.  ^kMom 
aifAtt,  to  shed  blood  ;  — aix/ii?^,  to  shatter 
a  spear.     Manx  shahy  shake,  shed. 

Sheen.  Fair,  shining. — B.  as.  scyney 
scynay  bright,  clear,  beautiful  Wif  curon 
scyne  and  faegere,  chose  wives  beautiful 
and  fair. — Csedm.  Engla  scynosty  bright- 
est of  angels.  G.  schbny  beautiful.  See 
Shine. 

Sheep.  G.  schaa/y  sheep.  The  name 
has  beei>  referred  to  Pol.  skoPy  Bohem. 
skopecy  a  wether  or  castrated  sheep 
(whence  skopawinay  mutton),  from  sko- 
pUiy  to  castrate.  It  should  be  observed 
that  the  conmion  It.  word  for  mutton  is 
castratOy  and  the  original  meaning  of 
Mid. Lat.  multOy  Fr.  moutofiy  seems  to 
have  been  a  wether,  derived  by  Diez  from 
Lat  muHlus, 

Sheer.  Altogether,  quite,  also  (of  cloth) 
thin. — B.  The  fundamental  signification 
seems  to  be  shining,  then  clear,  bright, 
pure,  clean.  Da.  skicevy  gleam,  glimmer- 
mg ;  Sc.  skyririy  shining.  Goth.  skeirSy 
clear  ;  gaskeirjany  to  make  clear,  to  in- 
terpret. ON.  skirTy  clean,  bright,  clear, 
innocent ;  skira^  to  cleanse,  thence  to 
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baptise.  Skirdagr,  skirithorsdagTy  Sheer 
Thursday,  was  the  evening  before  the 
Passover,  when  our  Lord  washed  the 
disciples'  feet  The  sense  of  clesu',  trans- 
parent, when  applied  to  cloth,  passes  into 
that  of  thin,  flimsy.  PLD.  een  schier  lass- 
gaarfiy  a  wide-meshed  salmon-net 

From  the  same  root  probably  belong 
Lith.  czyrasy  pure ;  PoL  sxczeryy  Russ. 
shchiruiiy  clean,  true,  pure,  and  possibly 
the  latter  element  in  Lat  sincerus. 

Sheet.  An  open  piece  of  cloth  not 
made  up  into  a  shaped  garment,  and 
thence  any  flat  expanse,  as.  sceaty  cor- 
ner, part,  region,  covering,  sheet  Eor- 
than  sceatasy  regions  of  the  earth.  — 
Caedm.  Sus  sceaty  a  corner  of  the  sea,  a 
bay.  Under  his  sceaty  under  his  gannent. 
— Bede.  IVeff/od  sceatas,  the  covering  of 
the  altar.  G.  schooss,  the  lap,  lappet, 
skirt,  the  loose  part  of  a  garment 

The  primary  meaning  is  a  comer,  then 
the  lap  of  a  garment,  comer  of  a  sail ; 
then,  in  nautical  language,  the  ropes 
fastened  to  the  comer  of  the  sail  by  which 
it  is  drawn  to  one  side  or  the  other  of  the 
vessel.  Lap.  skaut,  point ;  aksjo  skaut, 
the  point  of  an  axe  ;  skauteky  angular; 
ON.  skauty  comer,  lap,  comer  of  a  sail 
Suffolk  scooty  an  angular  projection  mar- 
ring the  form  of  a  field. — Forby.  Goth. 
skautSy  the  lap  of  a  garment,  as.  Pes 
YtVxySceat. — Vocab.  nth  century  in  Nat 
Ant.  GaeL  sgddy  corner  of  a  gannent  or 
of  a  sail,  sheet  of  a  sail. 

Sheld.  Spotted,  particoloured,  whence 
sheldapple  {ior  shela-aipe  /),  the  chaffinch, 
or  pied  finch  ;  sheldrake^  a  particoloured 
kind  of  duck.  on.  skioldr^  a  shield; 
ski'dldottTy  Da.  skioldet  (of  cattle),  parti- 
coloured ;  N.  skioldety  spotted ;  skiotda 
(of  snow),  to  thaw  in  patches. 

Shelf.  AS.  scylfey  a  board,  bench, 
shelf ;  Du.  schelf,  the  scaffold  on  which 
a  mason  stands;  PLD, schet/en,  upschelfen^ 
to  raise  on  a  scaffold  or  boarding. — Brem. 
Wtb. 

The  primary  meaning  seems  a  thin 
piece  formed  by  splitting.  GaeL  sgealb^ 
split,  dash  to  pieces  ;  sgeallhchreagy  a 
splintered  or  shelvy  rock.  Sc.  shelve,  to 
separate  in  lamina.  A  stone  is  said  to 
skelve  when  thin  layers  fall  off  from  it  in 
consequence  of  friction  or  exposure  to  the 
air. — ^Jam.  Du.  schelffey  a  shell,  husk, 
scales  of  a  fish ;  schelfferen,  to  split  off, 
to  scale  ;  schelffery  a  splinter,  fragment ; 
schelferachtigy  fissile. — Kil.     Sec  Shiver. 

Shell.  Du,  schaeUy  scheile,  shell,  scale, 
bark.    See  Scale. 

Shelter.    Covering,  protection.    Pro* 
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bably  from  shitld^  OHG.  schild^  schilt. 
Swab,  schelter^  guard  for  a  stove. 

To  Shelve.  It  stralare,  to  shelve  or 
go  aside,  aslope,  awry. — Fl.  on.  sfcjdlfa, 
Da.  skicelve^  to  shake ;  skjdlga,  to  shake, 
to  make  crooked,  awry;  skjdlgr,  shaking, 
failing  to  hit  the  mark,  squinting,  askeW. 
See  Shallow. 

Sherbet.  It.  sorbeitOy  any  kind  of  thin 
supping  broth  ;  also  a  kind  of  drink  used 
in  Turkey,  made  of  lemons,  sugar,  cur- 
rants, almonds,  musk,  and  aml^r,  very 
delicate,  called  in  England  Sherbet.  — 
FL  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  E.  word 
is  from  Arab,  sharbat^  a  drink  or  sip,  a 
dose  of  medicine,  sherbet,  syrop  ;  shur- 
bat  J  a  draught  of  water,  from  sharb^  shirb, 
shurbj  drinking,  supping,  the  exact  equi- 
valent of  Lat  sorberey  It.  sorbirey  to  sup 
or  suck  up  Hquid ;  the  Arab,  as  well  as 
the  Latin  root  being  doubtless,  like  G. 
scklur/en,  a  direct  representation  of  the 
sound.  Lith.  jr?M',  srobti,  sraubtiy  srabti, 
srubotiy  io  sup,  sip ;  sruba^  soup,  broth. 

Sheriff  AS.  scirgerefa,  a  shire-reeve, 
governor  of  a  county.  The  origin  of  the 
latter  element  is  unknown. 

Sherry.  Wine  of  Xeres  in  Spain,  the 
Sp.  X  often  representing  the  sound  of  ch 
or  sh,  as  in  xaque^  check,  xefe^  chief, 
xeque^  a  sheik,  xabeque,  a  kind  of  vessel 
called  a  shebeck.— Baretti. 

To  Shew.  AS.  sceawiariy  Du.  schouwen^ 
to  look,  to  show.  G.  schauen^  to  look ; 
Sw.  skdda^  to  behold,  to  view.  Du. 
schoude,  schouwe.  an  outlook,  high  place. 

Shide. 

And  bad  shappe  him  a  shup  of  shid^is  and  of 
hordes.— P.P. 

ON.  skid^  a  thin  piece  of  wood,  splinter 
for  burning ;  skidgardr,  a  fence  of  laths, 
Du.  schiedeny  to  split  wood.  G.  scheity  a 
splinter,  a  fragment,  a  piece  of  cleft  fire- 
wood; scheitertiy  to  split  to  pieces;  OE. 
shidery  a  shiver  or  fra^ent ;  to  shider  or 
shinder,  to  shiver  to  pieces. 

Paste  they  smote  them  togedor 

That  their  speiys  can  to-schyder, — MS.  in  Hal. 

The  origin  of  shide  and  shider  seems 
precisely  analogous  to  that  of  sMve  and 
shiver.  In  both  cases  we  proceed  from 
the  representation  of  a  broken  sound  to 
express  the  idea  of  shivering,  shattering, 
bursting  asunder.  In  the  original  sense 
we  have  Swiss  tschdderriy  sch£iemy  tschi- 
derHy  tschudertiy  to  ^^  a  cracked  sound ; 
tsch&deriy  a  clapper;  Du.  schetteren,  to 
crash,  resound,  burst  with  laughter,  to 
quaver  with  the  voice,  then  (as  the  equiv- 
alent E.  scatter  J  shatter)  to  burst  in  pieces, 
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dispergere  cum  sonitu,  diffundere,  spar- 
gere.-— Kil.  TJie  sense  of  quivering  or 
shaking  is  preserved  in  shudder y  differing 
slightly  in  form  from  shidery  while  the 
two  senses  of  trembling  and  breaking  to 
pieces  are  united  in  shiver.  On  the  same 
principle  Bav.  tattem,  to  shiver  for  cold, 
IS  connected  with  E.  tatter^  a  rag  or  frag- 
ment of  cloth. 

Parallel  with  E.  shide,  shider,  shinder, 
are  Lat  schidia,  chips,  splinters;  scin- 
duluy  a  shingle  or  thin  piece  of  cleft 
wood ;  Gr.  ^iC«?,  ox*^9>  a  shide  or  splin- 
ter; and  as  these  are  undoubtedly  con- 
nected with  Lat.  scindOy  scidiy  to  cleave, 
split,  cut,  Gr.  vxX^y  to  cleave,  we  must,  if 
we  rely  on  the  principle  of  derivation 
above  explained,  suppose  that  it  also 
gave  rise  to  the  last-mentioned  verbs,  but 
there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  these 
latter  were  earlier  in  the  order  of  forma- 
tion than  the  related  substantives. 

Shield.  G.  schildy  ON.  skjdldr.  Com- 
monly referred  to  on.  skjoly  shelter,  pro- 
tection, j^/a,  to  cover,  protect,  as  ON. 
hlify  a  shield,  hlifay  to  protect.  Gael 
sgdily^2A^y  covenng,  curtain. 

Shift.  The  older  sense  of  dividing, 
distributing,  allotting,  is  now  nearly  obso- 
lete. Shiftingy  in  Kent,  the  partition  of 
laiTd  among  coheirs. — B. 

God  clepeth  folk  to  him  in  sondzy  wise 
And  everich  hath  of  God  a  propre  gift 
Som  this,  som  that,  as  that  him  liketh  shift. 

Chaucer,  W.  of  B.  Prol, 

ON.  skipay  to  ordain,  arrange ;  skiptay  to 
distribute,  share,  arrange  a  succession 
among  heirs,  booty  among  captors.  Gud 
skipti  med  okkr:  let  G<xi  deal  with  us 
two,  let  him  allot  to  each  what  seems 
good  to  him.  Skipta  is  then,  like  E.  shifty 
to  change.  N.  skipa,  to  arrange,  appoint; 
skiptay  skiftay  Da.  skiftey  to  partition, 
shift,  change.  A  shift  or  woman's  smock 
is  not,  as  Richardson  explains  it,  a  gar- 
ment often  shifted,  but  simply  a  change 
of  linen,  as  a  delicate  periphrasis  which 
lost  its  virtue  when  shift  was  no  longer 
understood  as  a  special  application  of  the 
sense  of  change.  The  name  then  became 
liable  to  the  same  feeling  which  made 
smock  obsolete,  and  has  in  modem  times 
been  widely  replaced  by  the  Fr.  chemise. 
The  radical  meaning  of  the  verb  seems 
to  be  to  give  shape  or  form  to.  AS.  sceo^ 
paUy  scyMafty  to  form,  create,  ordain.  Ic 
hiwige  oththe  scyppe :  I  form  or  create — 
/EMx,  Gr.,  where  it  will  be  observed  that 
the  synonymous  hiwige  is  derived  in  an 
analogous  manner  fi  om  hiWy  form, 
fashion,  appearanrt^.    Pl.D.  schippen^  to 
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give  a  thing  its  form  and  appearance,  to 
arrange.  *Du  best  hier  ni^s  to  schippgn:* 
you  have  nothing  to  meddle  with  here. 
Misschippen^  to  deform,  misfit ;  umschip- 
peUy  to  alter,  change  the  form  of  a  thing. 
— Brem.  Wtb.    The  same  change  of  ch 
andy  which  is  seen  in  PLD.  achter^  E. 
aftery  in  Du.  schacht  and  schaft,  2l  shaft, 
luckt  and  iu/t,  left,  PLD.  lucht  and  luft, 
air,  identifies  shift  with  G.  schicht,  a  part 
or  division  ;  erbschicht,  share  of  an  in- 
heritance. Schicht  is  also  a  layer,  stratum, 
row,  so  much  of  a  certain  arrangement  as 
is  laid  out  at  one  continuance  without  a 
break.  £ine  rede  in  drei  theilen  schichten  : 
to  arrange  a  discourse  in  three  parts. 
A  special  application  is    to  a  definite 
period  of  work,  as  (when  the  day  is  divided 
mto    three  parts)  friih-^    t^g^-j  nacht- 
schicht,  the  morning,  day,  and  night-shift. 
Schicht  halteriy  to  take  one's  turn  or  shift 
of  work.    In  the  same  sense  P1.D.  schufty 
schufl-tied.    Das  kann  ich  in  einer  schuft 
thun  :  I  can  do  that  without  resting. — 
Adelung.    Du.  scho/t,  schoff,  the  division 
of  the  day's  work  into  four  parts  ;  also 
the  meals  by  which   they  are  broken. 
Scho/ten,  schoffen,  to  rest  or  to  take  meals 
at  the  stated  hours. — Kil.    G.  bi^rschicht, 
pause  when  workmen  leave  their  work 
for  a  draught  of  beer.    Thus  schicht;^or 
the  equivalent  shift,  might  be  applied  to 
the  breaking  off  of  the  old  stram  or  the 
commencement  of  a  new  one,  and  hence 
acquires  the  sense  of  change.    A  shift  of 
work  is  properly  a  bout  of  work,  the 
period  during  which  the  labourer  works 
at  a  single  stretch,  but  is  subsequently 
applied  to  the  change  of  workmen  at  the 
expiration  of  the  proper  time.     In  the 
same  way  a  shift  of  linen  would  properly 
be  the  period  during  which  a  shirt  would 
wear  without  washing,  then  the  entrance 
on  a  new  shift,  or  the  change  of  shirt 
when  the  old  one  was  sufficiently  worn. 

It  is  in  this  sense  of  a  turn  of  work 
that  the  word  is  used  when  we  speak  of 
mcdiing  shifty  making  a  thing  serve  our 
turn.  To  shift  is  to  do  the  duty  of  the 
hour ;  a  shifty  person,  one  skilled  at  turn- 
ing his  hand  to  various  kinds  of  work. 

Shilling.  G.  schiilingy  a  piece  of 
money,  a  definite  number  of  certain 
things,  or  a  definite  quantity  of  materials. 
The  most  likely  suggestion  as  to  the 
origin  is  that  supported  by  Ihre,  from  Sw. 
sktljay  to  divide.  The  name,  according 
to  his  view,  would  be  originally  given  to 
those  pieces  of  money  which  were 
stamped  with  an  indented  cross,  so  that 
they  could  easily  be  broken  into  four, 
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and  the  quarter  of  which  was  in  AS.  called 
feorthiyng,  a  farthing  or  ferlyng,  or  styca, 
a  bit. 

To  Shimmer,  g.  schimmem,  PLD. 
schenurtty  Sw.  skimra^  to  glimmer,  flicker, 
shine  unsteadily  or  obscurely,  whence 
Du.  schemererty  schenulen^  to  shade,  PLD. 
schenUy  shade,  shadow. 

We  have  frequently  had  occasion  to 
observe  that  ideas  connected  with  the 
faculty  of  sight  are  expressed  by  words 
applying  in  Uie  first  instance  to  the  phe- 
nomena of  sound.  Thus  Fin.  kilina  is 
rendered  tinnitus  clarus,  splendor  dams ; 
kilidy  clar^  tinniens,  clar^  lucens ;  kUistadj 
tinnitum  clarum  moveo,  splendorem  cla- 
rum  refiecto  ;  kimistdy  acut^  tinnio 
(comp.  E.  chime)  ;  kimaltaay  ktimottaa^ 
to  glitter,  sparlde  ;  komista^  to  sound 
deep  or  hollow  ;  komottaoy  to  shine  as 
the  moon.  Esthon.  kunty  noise,  shine, 
brilliancy  ;  kumanuiy  to  glow  ;  kummamoy 
to  roar,  hum,  tingle,  to  shine.  Du.  scka- 
teretiy  schettereHy  to  ring,  crash,  resound ; 
schitteretty  to  glitter,  shine.  The  same 
relation  holds  good  between  PoL  ssemrai 
(ss  =  E.  sh),  to  murmur,  mutter,  rustle,  or 
the  equivalent  E.  simmer  (in  Suffolk 
shimper),  to  make  a  gentle  hissing  or 
rustling  noise  Uke  liquids  just  beginning 
to  boil,  and  shimmer^  to  shine  unsteadily 
or  faintly. 

From  the  frequentative,  which  in  imi- 
tative words  is  usually  the  original  forai, 
are  developed  ohg.  scimpy  s{:4endour, 
brilliancy,  ray  of  light,  scimoHy  to  gUtter ; 
ON.  skimay  splendour,  reflection,  and,  as 
a  verb,  to  glance  suspiciously  round ;  asl 
scimany  to  glitter,  to  squinny,  still  pre- 
served in  the  provincial  skime^  a  ray  of 
light,  also  to  look  at  a  person  in  an  un- 
derhand way  ;  shimy  appearance,  white 
streak  on  the  face  of  a  horse. — HaL  N. 
skfomay  to  glance,  to  flicker ;  PLD.  schaniy 
reflexion,  shade. 

Shin.  G.  scktetUy  a  splint  or  thin  piece 
of  wood,  splint  for  a  broken  arm,  lire  of  a 
wheel  or  strip  of  iron  with  which  it  is 
bound  round.  Armschiem^  bcinschieniy 
a  piece  of  armour  for  the  arm  or  thigh ; 
schienbeifty  the  shinbone,  so  called  from 
its  sharp  edge  like  a  splint  of  wood.  The 
analogous  bone  in  a  horse  is  called  the 
splintbone. 

The  original  meaning  of  the  woid  is 
probably  a  splinter  or  fragment,  from  a 
form  like  E.  dial,  shinder,  to  shiver  to 
pieces.  Adelung  mentions  an  obsolete 
schineny  to  split,  and  perhaps  Lat.  scindert 
may  be  referred  to  the  same  root  if  the 
primary  sense  were  to  burst  asunder,  then 
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to  separate,  to  cut.  For  the  ultimate 
origin,  see  Shingle. 

Shine.  Goth,  skeinan^  ON.  skina^  G. 
scheinen^  to  shine.  Bret,  skina,  to  spread, 
to  scatter ,  skiny  ray,  spoke  of  a  wheel, 
furrow. 

The  resemblance  of  the  forms  shime 
and  jA/>f^,  however  striking,  is  probably 
not  to  be  accounted  for  on  the  supposition 
of  a  confusion  between  the  pronunciation 
of  m  and  m,  but  rather  from  both  the 
foregoing  forms  having  arisen  from  inde- 
pendent representations  of  somewhat  simi- 
lar sounds. 

In  designating  the  phenomena  of  sight 
we  are  necessarily  driven  to  comparison 
with  sounds  which  produce  an  analogous 
effect  upon  our  sensitive  frame.  Thus 
the  sudden  appearance  of  a  brilliant  light 
is  represented  by  the  sound  of  an  explo- 
sion, and  a  sparkling  or  broken  glitter  by 
the  sound  of  crackling.  Fr.  dclal,  origin- 
ally representing  a  loud  smart  sound,  is 
applied  to  a  brilliant  light ;  ^clat  de  ion- 
nerre,  a  clap  of  thunder  ;  dclatde  lumilre^ 
a  sudden  flash  of  light.  Petillery  to 
crackle,  also  to  sparkle,  twinkle.  Du. 
sckettererty  schaterefiy  to  crash,  resound  ; 
schitteren^  to  gUtter.  At  the  same  time, 
the  sounds  employed  as  the  types  of  visual 
conceptions  have  their  connections  also 
in  the  realm  of  mechanical  action.  A 
loud  and  sudden  crash  suggests  the  notion 
of  explosive  action,  bursting  asunder, 
shivenng  to  pieces,  while  a  crackling 
sound  is  connected  with  the  idea  of  vibra- 
tory or  broken  movement.  S^iclater,  to 
burst,  crash,  shiver  into  splinters  ;  iclat^ 
a  shiver,  splinter,  small  piece  of  wood 
broken  off  with  violence.—  Cot  Du.  sclut- 
teren  is  identical  with  E.  scatter^  and  was 
formerly  used  in  the  same  sense ;  diffun- 
dere,  dispergere  cum  sonitu. — Kil.  In 
like  manner  Da.  sprage^  to  crackle,  cor- 
responds with  Lat.  spargere  and  with  E. 
sparkle,  which  itself  was  formerly  used  in 
the  sense  of  scatter.  *  I  j/>ar>^/abroode, 
I  sprede  thynges  asonder.'  —  Palsgr. 
Hence  may  be  explained  the  relation  of 
Bret,  skifi,  dispersion,  as  well  as  of  G. 
schiefu  (mentioned  under  Shin),  a  shiver, 
splinter,  to  £.  shine. 

When  we  look  for  forms  representing 
sound  which  might,  on  the  principle  above 
explained,  give  rise  to  the  root  skin  sig- 
nifying shine,  we  meet  with  Da.  skingre^ 
to  ring,  clang,  resound,  leading  to  Sw. 
skingra,  to  disperse,  scatter,  and  Sc. 
skinkle,  to  sparkle. 

The  gay  mantel 
Was  skinkiatul  in  the  sun.— Jam. 
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In  Lat.  scintilla,  a  spark,  the  sound  of  kl 
in  skiiikle  is  exchanged  for  //,  in  a  manner 
analogous  to  the  interchange  oigl  and  dl 
in  E.  shingle  and  G.  schindel,  or  in  N. 
singra,  to  jingle,  and  ON.  sindra,  to 
sparkle. 

Shingle.— Shindle.  i.  A  lath  or  cleft 
wood  to  cover  houses  with. — B.  It.  scan- 
dole,  laths  or  shindells. — FL  G.  schindel, 
a  shingle,  a  splint  for  a  broken  arm.  Lat. 
scandula,  scindula,  a  shingle. 

The  idea  of  breaking  to  pieces  is  com- 
monly expressed  by  reference  to  the 
sound  of  an  explosion,  as  explained  under 
Shine.  Thus  OFr.  esclat,  properly  sig- 
nifying a  clap  or  crack,  is  used  in  the 
sense  of  a  shiver,  splinter,  also  a  small 
and  thin  lath  or  shingle.  —  Cot.  The 
origin  of  shingle,  shindle,  is  shown  in 
Dan.  skingre,  to  ring,  cliuig,  resound, 
leading  to  Sw.  skingra,  to  disperse,  scat- 
ter. In  E.  dial,  shinder,  to  shiver  to 
pieces,  the  sound  of  ng  exchanges  for  nd 
as  in  shingle  and  shindle,  or  in  N.  singra, 
to  jingle,  and  ON.  sindra,  to  sparkle. 
The  dental  is  also  found  in  Lat.  scindere, 
to  split,  and  in  It  schiantare,  to  rap,  split, 
or  burst  in  sunder,  whence  schiantolo,  a 
splinter,  shiver  [shindle]. — Fl. 

Shingle.  2.  The  pebbles  on  the  sea- 
shore, from  the  jingling  noise  made  by 
every  wave  on  a  shingly  beach.  N.  singla, 
singra,  to  jingle,  chide;  singl,  gravel, 
shingle. 

Smp.  Goth,  skip,  G.  schiff,  Fr.  esquif. 
It  schiffo,  Lat.  scapha,  Bret  skaf,  ship, 
boat  Gr.  oKit^n,  anything  scooped  or 
dug  out, a  hollow  vessel,  tub,  bason,  bowl; 
a  light  boat  or  skiff  :  (rcaTrrw,  to  dig.  The 
first  boat  would  be  a  canoe  or  hollowed 
trunk,  now  called  a  dug-out  in  the  U.  S. 

Shire.    See  Share. 

To  Shirk.— Sherk.  A  modification  of 
shark,  signifying,  in  the  first  instance,  to 
obtain  by  rapacious  or  unfair  proceeding, 
then  to  deal  unfairly,  and  finally  to  avoid 
or  escape  from  anything  by  underhand 
proceeding.  *  Certainly  he  (Laud)  might 
have  spent  his  time  much  better—  in  the 
pulpit  than  thus  sherking  and  raking  in 
the  tobacco  shops.' — State  Trials  in  R. 
Laud  was  accused  of  fraud  in  contracting 
for  licenses  to  sell  tobacco.  '  Idle  com- 
panions that  shirke  living  from  others, 
but  time  from  yourselves.' — Bp  Rainboro 
inR. 

Shirt.^Skirt.  ON.  skyrta.  Da.  skiorte, 
Sw.  skjorta,  shirt ;  Da.  skibrt,  Sw.  skSrte, 
skirt.  The  original  meaning  of  shirt 
seems  to  have  been  a  short  garment, 
while   skirt  is   the  part   shortened  or 
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tucked  up  for  the  convenience  of  action. 
AS.  sceorty  short ;  sceortiafty  scyrtan^  to 
shorten ;  OHG.  scurz^  short ;  scursiu  kau- 
uatiy  short  garments.  Walach.  scurtu^ 
short ;  scurtd^  to  shorten ;  scurt^cA,  a 
short  garment  (togula  superior),  small 
upper  cloak. 

Bibelesworth  distinguishes  OFr.  eschour^ 
a  shirt,  and  escour^  a  skirt. 

Prenez,  valets  en  vos  esckours  [the  schirtes] 
De  90  frael  hareng  rous. 
Par  devant  avet  escaur  [the  shirte  beforne] 
£t  de  cote  sont  gezons  [gores]  — ^Nat.  Antiq. 

Escourchiiy  tucked  up. — Roquef.  Du. 
schorssen,  schortcn^  to  tuck  up,  suspend, 
be  wanting ;  schorsse^  schortCy  an  apron, 
upper  petticoat.  P1.D.  upschorieriy  Da. 
ski'drtCy  opskibrtey  to  tuck  up  one's  clothes. 
G.  schurZy  schiirzey  an  apron ;  sckurzeriy 
to  truss  or  tuck  up  ;  die  drnul  schiirzeny 
to  tuck  up  the  sleeves. 

Shive.    See  Sheave. 

To  Shiver.  Written  chiver,  ckever^ 
by  Chaucer.  Chyveryng  or  quakyng  for 
cold.  Chymerynge  or  chyveryngey  or 
dyderynge,  frigutus. — Pr.  Pm. 

The  analogy  between  sound  and  move- 
nVent  enables  us  to  speak  of  a  quivering 
or,  tremulous  sound  and  a  quivering 
or  tremulous  motion,  and  thence  to  de- 
signate the  motion  by  what  was  originally 
meant  as  a  representation  of  the  sound. 
Thus  the  word  chittery  originally  repre- 
senting confused,  broken  sound,  as  the 
chirping  of  birds,  is  applied  to  trembling 
movement.  ^  Chytteryngy  quivering  or 
shakyng  for  cold.' — Huloet  m  Hal,  So 
Du.  quettereuy  to  chirp,  corresponds  to 
Lat  quaterCy  to  shake.  Du.  sckettereny 
to  crack,  to  warble,  is  also  rendered  by 
the  Lat.  tremere,  intremere.  Schetter- 
inghey  sonus  vibrans,  stridor  dispersus, 
modulatio. — Kil. 

On  the  same  principle,  Sp.  quiebrOy  a 
trill  or  quaver,  leads  to  E.  quivevy  to 
tremble,  Du.  kuyvereUy  kuyveUy  to  shiver, 
tremble,  parallel  forms  with  Lat  vibrare. 
The  same  variation  of  the  initial  con- 
sonant which  is  seen  in  shake  as  com- 
pared with  quakey  or  in  Du.  schetteren  as 
compared  with  quetteren,  brings  quiver 
into  parallelism  with  shiver^  Lower  Rhine 
schoeveretty  to  tremble. 

When  a  body  not  altogether  rigid  is 
violently  shaken,  the  parts  of  which  it  is 
composed  are  flung  into  movement  in  a 
variety  of  directions,  and  seem  to  be  fly- 
ing apart  from  each  other.  Thus  the 
senses  of  shaking  and  of  breaking  to 
pieces  are  frequently  united,  and  we  speak 
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of  shivering  a  pane  of  glass,  breaking  a 

thing  to  shivers. 

The  birdes  song — 
So  loud  ysang  that  all  the  wode  yrong 
Like  as  it  shouki  skiver  in  pecis  smaU. 

Chaucer.  Black  Knight 

And  than  the  Squjrer  wnx:ht  greit  wonder 
Ay  till  his  sword  <M  shaik  in  sunder. 

Squyer  Meldrum,  156. 

She  dithered  an'  sha'k,  you  thought  she  wad 
ha'  tummled  i'  bits.  —  Cleveland,  Gloss,  in  v. 
dither. 

Du.  scheverefiy  to  break  to  pieces  ;  scheve^ 
a  shive,  a  fragment ;  sckeversteetiy  slate, 
stone  that  splits  up  into  slices,  on.  skifa^ 
Da.  skivey  a  thin  slice ;  skifay  to  clea^-e 
or  split. 

In  the  same  way  ON.  skjalfoy  Da. 
skialvey  to  tremble,  are  connected  with 
Du.  schelfey  schelvey  schelfery  a  scale,  crum, 
splinter,  fragment ;  E.  quiver y  to  tremble, 
with  Sp.  quiebrUy  crack,  fracture ;  quebntfy 
to  break. 

Shoal.  I.  AS.  theofsceoly  a  gang  of 
thieves ;  thegnscoUy  a  train  of  rctaincre. 
Du.  schooly  a  shoal  of  fishes,  flock  of 
birds.  £n  school  vinken,  a  flock  of  spar- 
rows. Ir.  sgoly  a  scull,  school^  or  shoal 
of  fishes. 

The  radical  meaning  seems  to  be  a 
clump  or  mass.  Du.  scholUy  a  clod,  mass, 
lump  of  ice ;  scholeUy  to  flock  or  crowd 
together.  It  zollay  a  clod ;  zollarty  to 
grow  together  in  clods  ;  zolle  delV  aria^ 
the  clouds.  *  A  cloud  of  witnesses.'  Mod. 
Gr.  9xhv\ay  a  mass,  lock  of  wool,  flax,  &c 
Compare  flock  of  wool,  flock  of  sheep,  of 
birds,  &c. 

2.  A  shallow  place  in  the  sea.  Perhaps 
from  Fr.  escueily  Scueily  It.  scogliOy  Sp. 
escollOy  a  shelf  on  the  sea,  or  rock  under 
shallow  water,  from  Lat.  scopuluSy  a  rock. 
More  probably  however  it  corresponds 
to  Sc.  schaldy  schauiy  shallow.  *The 
schaUis  of  Affrik : '  syrtes— D.  V.  ^Skavfl 
waters  maik  maist  din.' —  Ramsay,  Sc 
Prov. 

Shock.  I.  Fr.  choauery  Sp.  chocofy 
Du.  schokketty  to  jog,  jolt,  knock  against. 

The  word  is  of  analogous  formation  with 
cocky  kicky  cogy  shagy  shogy  jagy  jigy  joft, 
&c.,  from  a  form  in  the  nrst  instance  re- 
presenting an  abrupt  sound,  then  used 
to  signify  an  abrupt  movement,  a  projec- 
tion, prominence,  bunch  or  tufL 

Forms  closely  bordering  on  the  sylla- 
ble shock  are  used  to  represent  broken 
sound  in  Sc.  chacky  to  clack  or  click ;  E. 
dial.  chackUy  to  chatter ;  Spi  chacohtear^ 
to  rattle  like  a  loose  shoe ;  Swiss  tsckdg- 
geuy  to  tick  like  a  clock;  Da.  sko^t^ 
skoggerleCy  to  roar  with  laughter.    FLD. 
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suk!  is  used  to  represent  the  jolt  of  a 
rough  conveyance.  Of  a  rough  4iorse 
they  say,  Das  geit  jummer  suk!  suk/  it 
goes  always  suk  I  suk !  Ene  olde  suksuk, 
an  old  rattle-trap,  of  an  old  spinning- 
wheel,  or  a  jogging-horse.  Hence  suk- 
kelfty  G.  schuckeln^  schaukeln^  schokkeln, 
Fr.  sagoUr^  to  shake,  jolt,  jog. 

2.  Shocky  tufted  hair,  pile  of  sheaves. 
See  Shag. 

Shoe.     Goth,  skohs,  ON.  skor^  G.  schuh. 

To  Shog.  To  jog,  joggle,  or  mAke  to 
vacillate. — B.  Swiss  schauggen^  schaggen^ 
to  jog  f  w.  ysgogiy  to  wag.  See  Shag, 
Shock. 

To  Shoot.  ON.  skjota^  Du.  schieterty 
G.  sckUsseHy  to  dart,  shoot,  move  with  im- 
petuosity. A  shoot  or  young  branch  is 
the  growth  shot  out  in  a  single  season. 

Shop. — Bhippen.  Fr.  eschopey  a  stall 
or  little  shop  ;  G.  schoppetiy  P1.D.  sckuppy 
a  shed  ;  as.  scy petty  a  stall,  stal^e,  shed  ; 
NE.  shippeUy  a  cow-house;  ON.  skdpr. 
Da.  skaby  Sw.  sk^y  a  press  or  cupboard. 

Shore,  i.  The  border  of  the  land,  or 
extremity  where  the  land  is  broken  off. 
Du.  schorCy  ruptura,  scissura,  rima,  et 
acta,  ripa — Kil. ;  scheuren^  schoreriy  to 
burst,  split,  tear,  divide ;  PLD.  schoreUy 
to  tear  asunder.    See  Shard. 

2.  A  prop.  N.  skordy  ON.  skorddy  a 
shore  or  prop,  the  shores  or  stocks  by 
which  a  ship  is  supported  on  dry  land. 
N.  skoray  skaroy  to  hew;  skoraspbtUy 
chips.  The  word  properly  means  a  piece 
or  length  of  timber.  Bav.  schroty  a  piece 
of  bread,  flesh,  cloth,  paper,  especially  a 
length  of  timber,  abschnitz  von  holzst^- 
men. —  Schmeller.  In  the  same  way  G. 
stolUy  a  piece  ;  stollefty  a  support,  prop, 
pedestal.    See  Shard,  Sherd. 

3.  A  public  drain.  Erroneously  sup- 
posed to  be  a  corruption  of  sewer.  It  is 
really  from  G.  scharreUy  to  scrape,  Swiss 
schoreuy  to  cleanse,  sweep  out  stables, 
whence  schoretty  ausschoretiy  what  is 
scraped  or  swept  out,  dung,  manure ; 
schorp^abefty  the  drain  which  receives  the 
runnmgs  of  the  cattle.  So  shoreditch  is 
the  ditch  which  receives  the  scrapings  of 
the  streets.  The  scavengers  were  form- 
erly called  rakiersy  scrapers.  Item  quod 
homines  cujuslibet  Wardse  habeant  r/u- 
tratores  sufficientes  ad  purgandas  War- 
das  de  diversis  fimis. — Liber  Albus,  258. 
See  Shard. 

Short.  I .  AS.  sceorty  OHG.  scurzy  Walach. 
scurtay  Alban.  skkourtey  G.  kurZy  Lat.  cur- 
tusy  Pol.  krotkiy  short ;  skrocidy  to  shorten. 

2.  Applied  in  a  technical  way  to  the  I 
quality  of  iron  it   signifies  brittle  ;  hot- 1 
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shorty  red-shorty  &c.  •  In  this  combination 
it  is  often  pronounced  and  sometimes 
written  shear,  as  red-shear  iron,  and  is 
from  Sw.  skory  brittle.  —  Marsh.  The 
technical  terms  of  iron  point  to  Sweden 
as  the  early  seat  of  the  manufacture,  as 
in  the  case  of  Sw.  wdlta,  to  weld  iron. 

Shoulder,  ohg.  scultaray  G.  schulter. 
Connected  by  some  with  ON.  skjoldr,  a 
shield,  a  derivation  supported  by  E.  dial. 
shield-bones y  blade-bone. — Hal.  But  per- 
haps a  more  likely  origin  is  the  broad 
shovel-like  shape  of  the  bones.  E.  dial 
shully  a  shovel ;  shull-baney  the  shoulder- 
blade.  The  G.  schaufel  is  applied  to  any 
broad  flat  implement,  as  the  blade  of  an 
oar,  fluke  of  an  anchor.  PoL  lopata  sig- 
nifies a  shovel,  oven-peel,  blade  of  an  oar, 
while  the  dim.  lopatka  is  a  shoulder- 
blade.  Lat  scapula  may  not  improbably 
be  identical  with  G.  schaufel.  In  parts  of 
England  the  sholilder  is  called  spade-, 
spaud-y  or  sp&w*boney  from  Sc.  spaldy 
spauldy  spawly  Fr.  espaulCy  Sp.  espalda, 
Prov.  espatlay  It.  spallay  a  shoulder,  show- 
ing the  same  relation  to  Lat  spatha^ 
spatula,  a  spatula,  spattle  or  broad  slice, 
and  to  E.  spadey  as  that  which  has  been 
shown  above  XteXytetn  shoulder  znd,  shovel. 

To  Shout.  A  parallel  form  with  hooty 
as  E.  dial,  siss  and  hisSy  P1.D.  schuddem 
and  huddertty  to  shudder.  It.  scioarey  to 
cry  shoo  !  to  frighten  birds.  Mod.  Gr. 
(nco^^M,  to  shout. 

Shove.  Du.  schuivefiy  G.  schiebeny  ON. 
skufay  N.  skuvay  skyve,  to  shove,  push, 
draw ;  Du.  gaan  schuivefiy  to  abscond, 
steal  away.  Fr.  esquivery  Sp.  esquivary 
Grisons  schiviry  to  slip  aside,  avoid, 
escape  ;  It.  schtfarCy  schivare,  to  shun, 
avoid,  to  loathe,  or  abhor.  It  is  to  be 
remarked  that  the  proper  meaning  of  shun 
is  to  shove  or  pusn,  then  to  avoid. 

Shovel.  G.  schaufely  Du.  schuffely 
schuyffely  schoepCy  schuppe,  a  shovel  or 
similar  implement  The  meaning  would 
seem  to  be  an  implement  for  digging. 
Pol.  kopaiy  to  dig,  scoop,  hollow  ;  koinae 
nog^  (noga,  foot),  to  kick ;  kopystkay  a 
spattle ;  Boh.  kopatiy  to  dig  \  skopatiy  to 
dig  away  ;  kopytOy  hoof;  kcpeyskoy  a  coal- 
shovel  Russ.  kopnufy  to  dig  ;  kopaniey 
digging  ;  kopanitzay  a  spade,  snovel. 
Wsdach.  scMy  to  scoop,  hollow  out, 
carve  in  wood,  stone,  &c.  Bret,  skopy 
skoby  a  scoop,  bowl.  As  digging  is  a 
coarser  kind  of  scraping,  Lat  scaSere,  G. 
schabeny  and  E.  shave,  must  probably  be 
closely  allied.  N.  skavl,  skjevlay  a  scraper. 

Shower.  Goth,  skura  windisy  a  storm 
of  wind.    ON.  skury  a  shower  of  rain. 
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PLD.  schuurj  a  passing  fit  of  illness. 
Dat  duUe  schuur  hebben,  to  have  an  at- 
tack of  madness.  Dat  schuur  is  vorbi, 
the  fit  is  passed.  Bi  schuren^  at  recur- 
ring intervals. 

The  origin  is  probably  shown  in  G. 
sckaudern,  schauem,  to  shudder,  shiver  ; 
schauer^  a  trembling,  shivering,  especially 
that  of  cold  or  fever.  Then,  taking  an 
attack  of  fever  as  the  type  of  a  passing 
fit  of  illness,  the  term  is  applied  to  other 
cases  of  intermittence  wholly  unconnected 
with  the  symptom  of  shivering,  and 
finally  to  a  passing  shower  of  rain  or  hail. 
In  the  same  way  Da.  gys^  shudder,  and 
also  shower. 

Shred.    Du.  schroodCy  schroye^  a  bit, 

?iece  of  paper,  scrow ;  schrooder,  a  tailor ; 
LD.  scharden,  schraen^  to  eat,  to  gnaw  as 
a  mouse  ;  G.  schrot,  what  is  cut  up  intb 
fragments,  com  coarsely  ground,  lead  cut 
up  for  shot ;  schroten,  to  shred,  cut  up. 
OberD.  schreissen,  to  split  j  Goth,  dis- 
kreitan,  to  tear  asunder. 

The  word  differs  only  in  the  transposi- 
tion of  the  liquid  and  vowel  from  snard, 
sherd^  and  the  radical  meaning  is  a  piece 
rent  off,  from  a  representation  of  the  sound 
of  tearing.  GaeL  sgread,  shriek,  cry, 
harsh  grating  sound  ;  Sc.  screed^  a  loud 
shrill  sound,  the  sound  made  in  tearing, 
the  act  itself  of  rending,  or  the  piece  torn 
off.    GaeL  sgraid^  sgraity  a  shred,  rag. 

•  Shrew.— Shrewd.  Shrew  was  form- 
erly used  in  the  general  sense  of  a  bad  man. 
iSAr^wflf  generation,  prava. — Wiclif,  Acts 
2.  Shreude  folke,  improbis. — Chaucer, 
Boeth.  6.  II.  The  primitive  sense  of  the 
word  seems  to  be  shewn  in  G.  schrqff^ 
rugged,  passing  into  the  notion  of  harsh, 
hard,  sharp,  disagreeable,  bad.  A  shrewd 
air  is  a  sharp  air,  a  shrewd  man,  a  man 
of  a  hard  clear  judgment.  In  Hesse  the 
word  appears  under  the  form  schrd^  schrd, 
schreffj  in  the  pi.  schrowe,  shrawe^ 
schrewe^  rough  to  the  touch,  poor,  miser- 
able, bad.  £in  schroes  pferd,  an  ill-fed 
poor  horse ;  ein  schroes  essen,  coarse  bad 
food ;  ein  schrd  maul,  a  sharp  tongue  ; 
ein  schrower,  a  shrewd  man,  one  ready  of 
speech  and  act.  P1.D.  schrae  weide,  bare, 
scarce  pasture ;  ene  schrae  tied,  a  shrewd 
time,  hard  times ;  schrae  huus  holen,  to 
keep  a  spare  house. 

onrewznouse.  AS.  screawa^  mus 
araneus  cujus  morsus  ocScidit.  From 
shreWy  wicked,  as  the  bite  of  the  animal 
was  supposed  to  be  fatal,  and  it  was  said 
to  lame  cattle  even  by  running  over  them. 
It  must  not  be  confounded  with  Du. 
schermuys^  G.  schortnausy  the  mole  or  dig- 
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ging  mouse,  from  scharreu,  schoreny  to 
scrape,  to  dig. 

The  derivation  is  confirmed  by  a  pas- 
sage in  Higden  Polychron.  by  Trevisa,  p. 
335,  new  ed.  *  There  is  grete  plente  of 
samon — ^and  of  wel  schrewed  mysJ  The 
Latin  text  has  mures  nocentissimoSy  the 
other  old  translation  most  nyous  mys,— 
Marsh. 

Shriek.    See  Screech. 

Shrift.    See  Shrive. 

Shrill.     Used  by  Spenser  as  a  verb. 

At  last  they  heard  a  horn  that  shrilled  dear 
Throughout  the  wood  that  echoed  again. 

Sc.  skirly  to  cry  with  a  shrill  voice ;  a 

shriek,  a  shrill  cry.  N.  skryla  (of  children), 

to  cry  in  a  high  note  ;  skraaloy  to  squawl. 

PLD.  schrelly  harsh,  sharp  in  sound  or 

taste,  hoarse.     Schrell  bier^  hard,  sour 

beer  ;  de  appel  het  enen  schrellen  stnakk^ 

the  apple  nas  a  sharp  taste.    Shriek  and 

shrill  are  related  to  each  other  as  squeak 

and  squeal. 

Shrimp.    Anything  very  small  of  its 

kind,  a  small  shell-fish. 

Such  things  go  for  wit  as  long  as  tbqr  are  in 
Latin,  but  what  dismally  skrimfed  things  «x>ukl 
they  appear  if  turned  into  English. — Exhard  in  R. 

Du.  krimpeny  to  contract,  diminish. 
AS.  scrymmany  to  wither  or  dry  up.  G. 
schrumpfetty  to  shrivel,  wrinkle,  shrink ; 
Sc.  scrimpy  to  deal  sparingly  with  one ; 
contracted,  scanty,  deficient.  *  He  scrimps 
him  in  his  meat.'  Da.  skrumpcy  to  shrivd, 
shrink ;  Du.  schrompeleny  to  shrivel,  be- 
come wrinkled  or  crumpled.  £.  diaL 
shrumPy  to  shrug,  to  shrink;  shrump- 
shouldered^  crump-shoulderedy  having 
contracted  shoulders.  Gr.  Kpa/tpoty  parch- 
ed, shrivelled. 

The  idea  of  contraction  is  connected 
with  a  vast  variety  of  forms  which  may 
be  arranged  in  two  parallel  series,  nr/, 
rump,  crupy  crumpy  skrupy  skrumPy  and 
ruky  runky  cruky  crunk^  skruky  shrunk. 
But  whether  the  foregoing  forms  have 
grown  from  a  common  root  or  have  arisen 
independent  of  each  other,  or  whether  the 
connection  between  the  fact  of  contraction 
and  the  sound  by  which  it  is  signified  is 
always  of  precisely  the  same  nature,  are 
questions  on  which  it  would  be  rash  to 
pronounce  a  decisive  opinion. 

The  general  course  of  development 
would  seem  to  be  from  the  analog>'  be- 
tween a  broken,  rugged  sound,  and  a 
movement,  and  thence  a  shape  of  similar 
character,  and  from  the  individual  con- 
tractions of  a  rugged  line  or  surface  to 
the  idea  of  contraction  in  general 
As  examples  of  the  different  forms  may 
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be  cited  Lith.  rupas^  nigged ;  E.  ripple^ 
rimpUj  the  surface  of  water  curled  by  a 
breeze  ;  rumple^  G.  rumpfsn,  to  distort 
the  mouth  or  nose  ;  Gael,  crup^  crouch, 
contract,  shrink  ;  E.  crump ^  crimp ;  Sw. 
skrumpen^  shrivelled,  shrunk  ;  ancl  for  the 
series  with  a  terminal  k  instead  of  p^  N. 
rukkoy  Lat.  ruga^  a  wrinkle ;  E.  rugged s 
Sw.  runka,  to  shake,  vacillate;  rynka, 
wrinkle,  rumple ;  E.  crook,  crouch^  crincle; 
N.  skrukka^  a  wrinkle  ;  AS.  scrincan,  to 
shrink  ;  Sw.  skrynka^  wrinkle ;  skrynkia^ 
to  crumple,  wrinkle. 

Shrine,  as.  scrin^  G.  schrein,  Fr.  escrin, 
Lat  scrinium,  a  cabinet  or  place  to  keep 
anything  in.    See  Screen. 

*  To  Shrink.  To  start  back,  instinc- 
tively to  withdraw  from  something  pain- 
ful ;  then,  to  contract,  to  draw  in.  OFlem. 
schriHcfceHy  contrahere,  retrahere. — Kil. 
It  seems  to  be  a  nasalised  form  of  the 
Du.  schrikken,  to  start  back,  to  startle 
(Bomhoff),  the  origin  of  which  is  ex- 
plained under  Shrug,  which  is  indeed 
fundamentally  synonymous.  Florio  ex- 
plains It  raggruzzare,  to  crinch,  shrink 
or  shrug  together.  *  I  drawe  together 
as  lether  or  other  thing  that  shringeth 
together.' — Palsgr.  G.  eschrecken,  to  be 
alarmed,  is  properly  to  start  at,  to  shrink 
from.  Du.  en  schnkkig  paard^  a  startlish 
horse.    N.  skrekka,  to  shrink  as  cloth. 

To  Shrive.— Shrift.  To  shrive  is  ex- 
plained by  Bayley,  to  make  confession  to 
a  priest,  also  to  hear  a  confession,  and  it  is 
generally  understood  to  include  the  whole 
circumstances  of  the  transaction,  the  im- 
position of  penance  and  consequent  ab- 
solution. From  the  latter  applications 
ON.  skript  is  used  in  the  sense  of  repri- 
mand and  of  punishment. 

The  word  has  been  explained  from 
Lat  scribere^  to  write,  on  different  grounds 
which  will  hardly  bear  examination.  Ac- 
cording to  Skinner,  because  the  names  of 
persons  confessing  were  taken  down  in 
writing;  according  to  Ihre,  because  the 
penance  enjoined  was  given  by  the  priest 
in  writing.  But  the  name  must  have 
arisen  at  a  period  when  writing  materials 
were  too  dear,  and  the  knowledge  of  read- 
ing too  confined  to  make  it  possible  that 
the  injunction  of  penance  should  with 
any  generality  have  been  delivered  in 
writing.  The  truth  appears  to  be  that 
there  is  no  direct  descent  from  Lat  scri- 
bere^  and  in  order  to  explain  the  relation 
with  the  Lat.  verb  we  must  go  back  to  a 
meaning  which  it  had  anterior  to  that  of 
writing,  viz.  the  scoring  of  a  line,  as  shown 
in  the  coxxx^mtsA  prcescribere^  to  prescribe 
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or  enjoin,  literally,  to  trace  out  a  line  to 
be  followed  by  the  agent  in  question. 
'  Culter  vocatur,  prsedensam,  pnusquam 
proscindatur,  terram  secans,  futurfsque 
sulcis  vestigia  prascribens  incisuris  ' — 
Pliny ;  where  the  latter  clause  may  be 
translated,  and  marking  out  beforehand, 
by  the  incisions,  a  track  for  the  future 
furrows. 

From  the  same  original  source,  but 
doubtless  by  no  direct  descent,  is  P1.D. 
schreve,  a  line,  which  is  used  in  the  same 
metaphorical  sense  as  the  verbal  element 
in  prascribere,  Na  dem  schreve  hauen  : 
to  cut  according  to  the  line  chalked  out 
Aver  den  schreven  gaan :  to  go  beyond 
the  line,  to  transgress.  Thus  we  are 
enabled  from  the  internal  resources  of 
the  language  to  explain  AS.  scri/an,  ge^ 
scrifan^  to  trace  out  a  line  of  action,  to 
ordain,  enjoin,  assign.  Sylle  with  his 
life  swa  hwast  swa  him  man  scrife :  he 
shall  give  as  a  ransom  for  his  life  whatso- 
ever is  laid  upon  him. — £xod.  xxi.  30. 
Throwige  thaer  swa  bisceop  him  scrife: 
patiatur  ibi  sicut  episcopus  ei  imponat 
Buton  swa  gescryfen  sy :  unless  it  is  in 
any  way  enjoined.  Edictis,  gebennum 
o^^<^gescrifum;  7^adivcX\%forscrifenum. 
— Gl.  Cot  in  Junius. 

To  shrive  then  had  reference  oripnally 
to  the  injunctions  given  by  the  pnest  on 
hearing  confession,  and  was  only  a  spe- 
cial application  of  a  word  which  in  its 
general  sense  has  been  lost  to  the  Eng- 
lish language. 

To  Shrivel.  GaeL  sgreubh^  ^K^^<^Ky 
dry,  parch,  shrivel ;  sgreagan^  anything 
dry,  shrunk,  or  shrivelled.  E.  dial,  shravel, 
dry  faggot  wood.  Related  to  OE.  rivel^ 
to  wrinlde,  as  Du.  schrompeien  to  E.  rum- 
le,  or  as  Sw.  skrynka  to  rynka^  to  wrin- 
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The  word,  like  so  many  others  con- 
nected with  the  idea  of  a  wrinkled,  rug- 
ged surface,  may  be  from  the  mere  repre- 
sentation of  a  broken  sound,  but  in  the 
present  case  it  is  probable  it  has  a  more 
specific  origin  in  a  form  like  ON.  skrdfa^ 
N.  skraavut  to  creak  or  rustle  like  dry 
things.  ON.  skrdthurr^  so  dry  as  to  make 
a  noise  of  the  foregoing  kind.  N.  skraaetty 
dried,  shrunk ;  skraanay  to  dry,  shrivel, 
shrink.  Da.  dial  skrasle^  to  rustle  ;  skrasy 
skraasely  very  dry.  On  the  same  prin- 
ciple, Lith.  skribeti,  to  rusde,  crackle ; 
skribti^  to  become  dry. 

Shroud.  To  shrowd^  to  cover,  shelter. 
-B. 

Give  my  nakedness 
Some  shrewd  to  shelter  in. — Chapman,  Homer. 
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I gan  anone  so  softly  as  I  coude 

Among  the  bushes  prively  me  to  shrawde, 

Chaucer,  Black  Knight. 

AS.  scrud^  garment,  clothing.  ON.  skrud^ 
ornament,  clothing  ;  skrudbuinn^  state- 
lily  clothed  ;  hptlig  skntd,  the  ornaments 
of  the  sky,  the  heavenly  bodies.  Skrydd, 
to  adorn,  to  clothe. 

tSQinib.  A  dwarf  tree,  also  a  little  sorry 
fellow. — B.  Scrubby,  stunted,  poor  of 
its  kind.  Da.  dial,  skrub,  bush,  brush- 
wood. Egeskrub,  bogeskruby  an  oak  or 
a  beech  t^t  is  stunted  in  its  growth.  The 
scrubs  in  Australia  are  growths  of  brush- 
wood or  stunted  trees. 

The  original  meaning  would  seem  to 
be  a  roughness,  then  a  prominence,  pro- 
jection, stump,  low  tree  with  stiff  brushy 
branches,  a  stunted  growth.  Da.  skrubbet, 
rough,  rugged.  The  E.  shrub  or  scrub 
and  scrog  correspond  to  Du.  strobbe  and 
struiky  P1.D.  struuk,  G.  strauch,  a  shrub 
or  bush.  Du.  stobbe,  struik,  stronky  G. 
strump/y  a  stump  or  stalk.  Straube, 
anything  with  a  rough  or  uneven  surface. 
*  Harte  und  straube  hinde  wie  ein  reibi- 
sen.' — Schmeller.  Bav.  strauben,  struben, 
strupen,  to  stand  up  stiff,  subrigere,  in- 
horrere  ;  strobeln^  to  be  or  to  make  rough, 
like  disordered  hair.  G.  struppig,  rugged, 
standing  on  end  like  hair  or  feathers.  A 
shrub  or  scrub  is  a  bush  with  stiff  project- 
ing branches. 

Du.  strobbeleHy  strompelen,  struikeleny 
stronkelen,  to  stumble,  are  probably  not 
to  be  understood  as  striking  against  a 
stump,  but  as  plunging,  striking  irre- 
gularly out  with  the  feet.  Bav.  strabeln, 
strappeln,  to  move  the  hands  and  feet 
See  Stumble. 

*  tSQirug.  The  actual  meaning  is  a 
twitch  or  convulsive  movement,  especially 
of  the  shoulder,  a  shuddering,  shrinking. 
Schruggyn,  frigulo. — Pr.  Pm.  *  The  touch 
of  the  cold  water  made  a  pretty  kind  of 
shrugging  come  over  her  body  like  the 
twinkling  of  the  fairest  among  the  fixed 
stars/ — ^Arcadia  in  R.  Kiittner  translates 
den  kopf  zucken,  to  shrink  or  shrug  in 
order  to  ward  off  a  blow.  Zucke  nicht  / 
don't  shrug,  don't  stir  in  the  least.  Shrug 
corresponds  to  OHG.  scrican,  screcchan, 
to  start,  spring,  leap,  dash.  The  syllable 
scricky  like  crack  or  cricky  represents  in 
the  first  instance  a  sharp  sudden  sound, 
then  a  sharp  quick  movement.  Sw.  dial. 
skrdkka,  to  give  a  crack,  to  move  by 
jerks.  Bav.  schrick,  a  sudden  sound,  a 
clap  of  thunder,  a  crack  in  a  glass  vessel 
*Voll  der  offnen  schriick  und  ritien.' — 
Schm.    *  Crepuit  medium,  zerschrick  in 
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der  mitt.'  ON.  skrugga,  thunder ;  skrykkr^ 
a  sudden  movement  Med  rykkjum  ok 
skfykkjum,  with  jerks  and  starts.  N. 
skrukkay  a  wrinkle,  or  drawing  in  of  a 
texture.  Parallel  forms  without  the  sibi- 
lant initial  are  N.  rukka,  a  wrinkle,  OE. 
rug,  rog,  to  tug,  wag,  shaJce  ;  ON.  rykkja. 
Da.  rykke,  to  twitch,  pluck,  tug;  Sw. 
rycka^  to  pluck  or  snatch ;  ryckapdaxlar" 
nar,  to  shrug  one's  shoulders. 

To  Shudder.  Du,  schuddcn^schrnddtnty 
PLD.  huddem,  Du.  huggertn^  huyveren^ 
to  shiver  ;  PLD.  schuddeln,  to  shake  ; 
sckuddem,  G.  schaudem,  schauem^  to 
shudder,  shiver.  The  radical  figure  is  a 
broken  sound,  the  representation  of  which 
is  subsequently  applied  to  a  broken  move- 
ment Swiss  tscMdem,  tschuderHy  tscki- 
dem^  schddem,  to  give  a  cracked  sound ; 
tschdderi,  a  clapper.  E.  dial  skidery  to 
break  to  shivers  ;  shidcr,  a  shiver.  Da. 
dial  skuddrcy  to  shiver.  —  Molb.  m 
toddre. 

To  CDiufEle.  Bav.  schufeln,  to  go  along 
scraping  the  ground  with  one's  feet. 
Hesse,  schuben,  shufeln,  to  slide,  sckufely 
a  slide  on  the  ice.     See  ScufHe. 

To  Shun.  Properly  to  shove  (in  which 
sense  it  is  still  provincially  in  use),  then 
to  shove  on  one  side,  to  avoid.  A  Sussex 
peasant  said  :  '  He  kept  shunning  me  off 
the  path.'  '  I  shonne  a  danger,  I  starte 
asyde  whan  I  se  a  thynge,  Je  me  guenchys. 
An  I  had  not  shonned  asyde  he  had  hit 
me  in  the  eye.' — Palsgr.  So  from  Du. 
schuiven,  to  shove,  Fr.  esquiver^  to  shp 
aside,  shun,  avoid. 

From  turning  aside  from  arose  the  sense 

of  forbearing,  sparing. 

What  wuste  I  what  was  wrong  or  light. 
What  to  take  or  what  to  schone. 

Body  and  Soul,  341. 

Hence  may  be  explained  G.  schomuy  to 
spare,  to  abstain  from.  £r  schonete  zu 
nehmen  von  seinen  schafen  und  rindem  : 
he  spared  to  take  of  his  own  flock. 

Synonymous  with  shun,  and  probably 
a  mere  corruption  of  it,  is  shunty  a  word 
which,  having  become  obsolete  in  culti- 
vated language,  has  been  brought  back 
again  by  accidental  use  in  the  termino- 
logy  of  railways.  A  train  is  said  to  shunt 
when  it  turns  aside  to  allow  another  to 
pass. 
Then  I  drew  me  down  into  a  dale  whereat  the 

dumb  deer 
Did  shiver  for  a  shower ;  but  I  shunted  from  a 

freyke, 
For  1  would  no  wight  in  the  world  ^ist  who  I 

were. — Hal. 

To  shunt  is  also,  as  G.  verschicben  {schieben, 
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to  shove),  to  put  off,  delay.  Schape  us 
an  answer  and  schunte  yow  no  lengere. — 
Morte  Arthure  in  Hal. 

To  Shut.  From  Du.  schieten,  to  shoot, 
cast,  drive  forwards,  is  formed  schui^ 
something  put  forwards,  a  defence,  ob- 
stacle, hindrance,  mound,  dike.  Schieten 
ten  grackt^  to  dig  a  ditch.  Een  schut 
voorjets  schieten^  to  place  an  obstacle  be- 
fore a  thing,  to  hinder  it  Schut  tegen  '/ 
7/jvfrr,  tegen  de  wind,  a  screen  against  the 
fire  or  wind.  Schutdeur,  a  sluice  gate  ; 
schuidakj  shed  ;  schuthok,  schutkooiy  a 
pound  for  cattle.  PLD.  schott^  a  bolt,  a 
sliding  door  by  which  water  can  be  kept 
out.  Bav.  schut t J  a  mound.  Schutten 
machenTy  aggerem  facere. — GL  in  Schm. 

Again  from  the  substantive  schutt  or 
schatt  is  formed  a  secondary  verb,  Du. 
schutten,  to  ward  off,  turn  back,  hinder, 
stop,  shut  up.  Schutten  den  wind,  to 
keep  out  the  wind,  whence  schutsel,  a 
window  shutter.  Sla^  schutten,  to  parry 
a  blow.  Schutberd,  boarding  for  in- 
closures.  Schutten  de  beesten,  to  impound 
beasts.  PLD.  schotten,  schutten,  to  keep 
or  shut  out.  Schotte  de  dore  to,  bolt  the 
door.  Water  schotten,  to  repel  the  water 
by  a  dam.  In  the  latter  sense,  the  Da. 
uses  the  primary  verb  skyde,  to  shoot ; 
skyde  vand,  to  repel  water.  Bav.  schHtten, 
to  fence  round,  to  protect ;  Sw.  skydda, 
to  protect,  shelter ;  G.  schiitzen,  to  pro- 
tect, are  equivalent  forms. 

Shuttle.  Da.  veeverskytte,  N.  skutul, 
skibt,  sfyt,  the  implement  by  which  the 
thread  is  sh4ft  to  and  fro  in  weaving. 

Shy.  G.  scheu,  timorous,  shunning ; 
scheuen,Xohc  afraid  of,  to  shun ;  scheuchen, 
to  scare  away,  to  affright  ;  scheuche, 
vogeischeu,  a  scarecrow.  Du.  schouw, 
timid,  wild  ;  schowen,  schuwen,  to  avoid. 
It.  schifare,  to  loathe  or  abhor,  to  shun  ; 
schi/o,  loathsome,  also  nice^  coy.  Prov. 
esquiu,  wild,  frightened  ;  esquivar,  to 
avoid,  refuse.  Sp.  esquivo,  scornful,  shy, 
cold. 

A  natural  origin  of  the  word  may  be 
found  in  the  interjection  of  shuddering, 
schu  /  schuck  /  (Grimm,  3,  298),  leading 
to  OHG.  sciuhan,  expavescere,  perhor- 
rescere,  terrene  ;  kisciuhit,  perterritus  ; 
liohtskihtig,  lucifugus  ;  Pl.D.  schuck^ 
horror,  fear,  avoidance.  Ick  heffn  schuck 
vaor*n  aust :  I  shudder  at  the  thoughts  of 
harvest.  He  schuckt  sick  nao  hus  te 
gaon  :  he  fears  to  go  to  the  house.  Dat 
part  schuckt :  the  horse  shies. — Danneil. 
G.  schiichtem,  shy,  timorous.  And  this  I 
believe  is  the  true  explanation  of  the  word, 
although  a  different  origin  would  seem  to 
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be  indicated  by  Sw.  skygg,  timid,  fearful, 
shy,  wild  ;  skygga,  to  take  fright,  to  turn 
aside;  which  seem  derived  from  skugg, 
shade,  shadow,  making  the  original  signi- 
fication, starting  at  a  shadow,  a  figure 
very  generally  used  to  express  the  idea  of 
taking  fright.  Sw.  wara  rdddjhrsin  egen 
skugga,  to  be  afraid  of  one's  own  shadow, 
to  be  fearful ;  Bret,  skeud,  shadow  ;  lam- 
mout  rag  he  skeud,  to  start  at  his  shadow, 
to  be  afraid.  So  also  w.  ysgod,  shadow ; 
ysp>digo,  to  take  fright  as  a  horse  — 
Richards ;  Sp.  sombra,  shadow ;  asom' 
brar,  to  overshadow,  to  take  fright  as  a 
horse,  to  terrify,  amaze;  Fr.  ombrage, 
shade ;  ombrageux,  jealous,  suspicious ; 
chei'ol  ombrageux,  a  shying  horse;  Gr. 
9WM,  shadow  ;  Mod.Gr.  (rcmCwt  to  shade, 
to  terrify  ;  atuiZofiat,  to  be  afraid. 

Sib.  Related,  of  kin ;  preserved  in 
gossip  (God-sib),  related  in  God,  i.  e.  by 
the  ordinance  of  baptism.  Goth,  sib/a^ 
relationship  ;  OHG.  sibba,  sippia,  affinity, 
peace ;  ON.  sifi,  relation,  friend ;  as.  sib, 
peace,  alliance,  kindred,  companionship. 

Sick.  AS.  seoc,  G.  siech,  ON.  siukr^ 
Goth,  siuks,  sick  ;  G.  siechen,  to  be  sickly, 
to  languish.  Connected  by  Diefenbach 
with  the  notion  of  drying  up,  fading 
away.  Lett,  sttkt,  to  fade  away ;  PoL 
suchy,  dry ;  suchota,  dryness,  leanness  ; 
suchoty  (pL),  consumption.  Russ.  soch" 
nuty,  to  fade  away,  dry  up.  Bret,  seach^ 
dry ;  siochan,  feeble,  delicate,  tender. 

A  more  probable  derivation  may  be 
drawn  from  the  sighing  and  moaning  of  a 
sick  person.  PLD.  sucht  signifies  both 
sigh  (and  thence  longing,  strong  desire), 
and  also  sickness.  G.  sucht,  an  im- 
moderate longing  for  a  thing,  sickness. 
Ehrsucht,  geldsucht,  sanksucht,  a  longing 
for  or  devotion  to  honour,  money,  broils ; 
gelbsucht,  jaundice.  E.  love-sick  and 
love-longing  are  equivalent  terms.  Du. 
suchten,  to  sigh,  groan,  languish.  Gael 
accun,  sigh,  sob,  moan  ;  acaineach,  wail- 
ing, sicldy.  Da.  hive,  to  pant  or  gasp, 
also  to  languish  in  sickness.  Han  har 
lange  hivet,  he  has  long  been  ailing. 

Sickle.  AS.  steel,  Du.  sekel,  seckel,  OHO. 
sihhila,  G.  sichel,  Lat.  secula,  a  sickle  or 
scythe,  from  seco,  to  cut 

-side,  -sidenoe.  Lat.  sedeo,  sessum, 
to  sit ;  sido,  sedi,  sessum,  to  seat  oneself, 
to  si^  down,  settle  ;  whence  Reside,  Sub- 
side, &c.  In  like  manner  are  related  Gr. 
itoiiai,  to  seat  oneself,  sit,  and  llm,  to  seat, 
place,  sit,  iCofiai,  to  settle  down. 

Side.     I .  ON.  sida,  G.  seite,  a  side. 

2.  Long,  as  *  my  coat  is  very  side.' — B. 
AS.  sid^  ample,  spacious,  vast ;  ON.  si^^ 
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long,  loose.  Sidr  har,  flowing  hair ; 
sideyrSr,  long-eared  ;  sidd^  length  of  gar- 
ment. 

SidereaL  Lat.  sidus,  -eris,  a  star,  con- 
stellation. 

Siege.  Fr.  sQge,  It.  sedia^  seggia^  a 
seat  or  sitting;  assedio^  Lat.  obstdium, 
the  sitting  down  before  a  town  in  a  hostile 
way.     See  -side. 

Sieve. — Sift.  AS.  si/e,  P1.D.  seve^  Du. 
see/^  zijghey  o.  sieb,  a  sieve  ;  si/ten^  sick- 
ten,  Du.  sijghen^  Dan.  sigte^  to  sift.  The 
name  may  probably  be  taken  from  the 
implement  having  originally  been  made 
of  sedge  or  rushes.  ON.  sif^  Dan.  siv^ 
sedge,  rush.  *  Sieves  were  made  of  flax- 
string,  but  many  of  a  more  common 
Quality  were  made  of  thin  rushes,  and  that 
they  were  originally  of  this  simple*  mate- 
rial is  evident  from  the  sieve  being  repre- 
sented in  the  hieroglyphics  as  composed 
of  rushes.' — Wilkinson,  Ancient  Egypt- 
ians. 

The  probability  of  the  foregoing  deriva- 
tion is  supported  by  w.  hesg^  sedge ; 
hesgyn,  a  sieve ;  Pol.  sit,  a  rush  ;  sito,  a 
sieve.  On  the  other  hand,  the  name 
might  naturally  be  derived  from  Dan. 
sivtj  N.  sigaj  to  ooze  as  water,  to  fall  by 
its  own  weight,  to  sink  ;  Da.  zijgen,  sij- 
petty  to  trickle,  drip,  strain ;  N.  sia,  sila, 
to  filter,  to  strain.  Boh.  prosywaii,  to 
sift,  to  strain  through  a  sieve  ;  prosywad- 
lOy  a  sieve.  Da.  Ji>,  to  strain ;  sty  a 
strainer,  filter.    See  Sile. 

Sigh.  AS.  sican,  siccettan,  E.  dial,  sike, 
Sw.  suckay  w.  igiOy  to  sigh,  sob  ;  as.  seof- 
tarty  to  mourn ;  E.  dial,  to  sife,  siffy  to 
sigh  ;  G.  seufzerty  Pl.D.  suchteuy  sufteny  to 
sigh.  Da.  higty  hiey  hivcy  to  pant,  gasp. 
Sc.  soucky  swouchy  the  sound  of  the  wind, 
or  of  one  breathing  heavily  in  sleep,  a 
deep  sigh  ;  souchy  sou/y  to  sound  as  the 
wind,  to  breathe  deep  as  in  sleep.  All 
directly  imitative. 

Sign.  -sign.  —  Signal.  —  Signify. 
Signunty  a  mark,  sign;  whence  signifo- 
cariy  to  make  a  sign,  to  signify  ;  signacu- 
lunty  a  seal ;  OFr.  seignaly  signacUy  a 
seal,  mark,  signal.  To  Consigfty  Resigfty 
&c. 

To  Sile. — Silt.  To  siU,  to  drip,  to  ooze 

through,  sink  down,  to  fall ;  siiing  dishy 

a  milk-strainer  ;  siliy  sediment,  ooze. 

And  then  syghande  he  saide  with  sylande  terys. 

Morte  Arthure. 

Many  balde  gart  he  sile 

With  the  dynt  of  his  spere.— MS.  Hal. 

Sw.  silay  to  strain,  filter  ;  sila  sig  /ratriy 
to  percolate  or  ooze  through.  PL  D.  siUtty 
to  drain  oil  water. 
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The  immediate  origin  is  the  form  ex- 
emplified in  N.  siga,  Du.  zijgen,  doorzij- 
getty  Da.  siey  to  strain,  percolate,  sink  in  ; 
G.  versiegeuy  to  drain  or  dry  up ;  N.  sikn^ 
to  strain  or  drain  off  moisture,  whence 
the  frequentatives  siklay  to  trickle^  also 
(as  Da.  sagle)  to  drivel ;  silay  to  drip,  to 
strain  ;  sUla,  to  drip  fast ;  G.  sickerHy 
siekerrty  to  trickle,  leak,  percolate. 

As  in  so  many  similar  cases,  a  parallel 
form  is  found  with  a  terminal  labial  in- 
stead of  guttural  in  the  radical  syllable. 
Du.  door  zijpeHy  doorzijpeletty  to  drip  or 
trickle  through ;  P1.D.  sipeny  si^em,  to 
ooze,  drip ;  sipeltty  sippenty  to  let  tears 
triclde. 

The  ultimate  origin  is  to  be  found  in 
the  notion  of  sucking  or  supping  up,  then 
sinking  into  the  cracks  of  the  vessel  or 
walls  in  which  the  liquid  is  contained. 
See  To  Sag. 

Silence.  Goth,  silany  Lat.  siUoy  Gr. 
mydofy  to  be  silent.  In  aU  probability 
from  hushing  or  conmianding  silence  by 
a  hiss.  Gr.  ailmy  to  hiss,  to  cry  sh  /  to  hush. 
The  interjection  commanding  silence  is 
in  Turk.  sUsdf  Ossetic  ss/  sos/  Feman- 
dian  sia  /  Yoruba  sio  / — Tylor. 

Silk.  Lith.  szilkaiy  silk ;  silkaiy  cot- 
ton. From  Gr.  ciipucoir,  Lat.  sericunty  the 
produce  of  the  Seres,  by  the  conversion 
of  the  r  into  /. 

The  first  people  o)'any  knowledge  and  acquaint- 
ance be  the  Seres,  famous  for  the  fine  silke  that 
theii  woods  doe  yeeld.— Holland,  Pliny. 

SilL  The  threshold  of  a  door  or  win- 
dow, P1.D.  sull^  G.  schwelley  Fr.  j^ir/7. 
It.  sogliUy  a  threshold.  Sw.  syliy  Dan. 
syldy  base  of  a  framework,  building, 
ground-sill.  NE.  siiesy  the  main  timbers 
of  a  house  ;  soily  rafter,  window-siU.— 
Hal.    Fr.  solivcy  a  beanu 

Sole  signifies  in  general  the  founda- 
tion, or  that  on  which  a  thing  rests,  w. 
swly  a  flat  place,  ground,  soil ;  Bret,  soly 
soil,  area,  noor  of  a  house ;  foundation, 
base,  bottom  ;  sole  of  a  shoe,  beanL  w. 
saily  syly  a  groundwork,  foundation,  base ; 
seilddar  {daeary  earth,  ground),  a  founda- 
tion, pile,  or  prop ;  seilfcuny  sylfaeny 
foundation  stone  ;  seilddory  door-sill, 
threshold ;  gosaily  an  underpinning  or 
ground  silhng,  foundation ;  goseiliOy  to 
underpin,  to  prop.  Gael,  satly  a  beam ; 
sailbhunn  {bonny  sole,  foundation,  base), 
the  sole,  lower  beam  of  a  partition. 

Sillabub.  A  frothy  food  to  be  slapped 
or  slubbered  up,  prepared  by  milking  from 
the  cow  into  a  vessel  containing  wine  or 
spirits,  spice,  &c. 
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And  we  will  ga  to  the  dawnes  and  slubber  up 
a  yilUbub, — Two  Lancashire  Ix>vers  in  Hal. 

The  word  is  a  corruption  of  slap-up  or 
slub'Up  (like  Fr.  salope^  from  Swab. 
schlapPy  a  slut),  and  is  the  exact  equiva- 
lent of  Pl.D.  slabb^  uty  Swiss  schlabutz^ 
watery  food,  spoon-meat,  explained  by 
Stalder  as  schlabb  uusy  from  schlappen^ 
slabbefty  to  slap,  lap  or  sup  up  food  with 
a  certain  noise.  Schlabbetiy  schlappete^ 
weak  soup. — Stalder.  Mantuan,  slappar^ 
to  devour.  To  slap  up,  to  eat  quickly,  to 
lick  up  food. — Hal.  ON.  slupra^  Da. 
slubrey  PLD.  slubbem^  to  sup  up  soft 
food  with  a  noise  represented  by  the 
sound  of  the  word.  On  the  same  prin- 
ciple are  formed  E,  dial,  slubber^  anything 
of  a  gelatinous  consistency,  the  spawn  of 
toads  or  frogs  ;  slub^  wet  and  loose  mud. 
— Hal.  Du.  slemp  [sillabub],  a  certain 
drink  made  of  milk,  sugar,  &c.  (Bomhoff;, 
is  derived  in  like  manner  from  slempen^ 
Bav.  slampen^  to  lap,  sup  up,  junket. 

Silly.  AS.  salig^  G.  selig^  blessed, 
happy. 

O  God  (quod  she)  so  worldly  selinesse, 
Whiche  clerkes  callen  false  felicitie, 
Ymedled  is  with  many  bittemesse. 

Chaucer,  Tro.  and  Cress. 

It  is  probably  from  the  union  in  an  infant 

of  the  types  of  happiness  or  unalloyed 

enjoyment,  innocence,  and  inexperience, 

that  we  must  explain  the  train  of  thought 

in  the  present  word.    It  is  constantly 

used  by  the  older  writers  in  the  sense  of 

simple,  unknowing. 

Thus  craftily  hath  she  him  besette 
With  her  lime  roddes,  and  panter  and  snare, 
The  sells  soul  ycaught  hath  in  her  nctte. 
Of  her  sugied  moudi  alas !  nothing  ware. 

Ch.,  Remedy  of  Love. 

The  simplicity  of  a  child  carried  on  into 
later  life  implies  deficiency  of  understand- 
ing, and  thus  simpleton  or  innocent  be- 
come synonymous  for  an  idiot  or  fool. 
The  French  say,  que  vous  ctes  bon  enfant, 
what  an  innocent  you  are  !  N.  Fris. 
salig,  half  saved,  weak  in  mind.  The 
same  train  of  thought  is  seen  in  Gr. 
iv//Oijc,  good-hearted,  simple-minded,  then 
silly,  in  Fr.  benit^  a  simpleton,  from  bene^ 
dictusy  blessed,  or  in  Boh.  blazen,  a  fool, 
from  blaziti,  to  bless. 

The  primary  origin  of  the  word  is 
probably  shown  in  Manx  shilloOy  a  herd 
of  cattle  ;  Gael,  sealbh,  cattle,  posses- 
sions, good  fortune ;  sealbhrnhor^  having 
great  possessions ;  sealbhachy  prosper- 
ous, fortunate.  In  the  same  way  as.  ead^ 
a  possession  ;  eadig^  rich,  happy,  blessed. 

Silvan.    Lai.  sylva  or  silva^  a  wood. 
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Silver.  Goth,  silubr^  Slav,  srebroy 
Lith.  sidabras, 

Similar.^Similitude.  Lat.  similisy 
like ;  similarisy  of  like  nature ;  similitudoy 
likeness.  GoUi.  sama^  same ;  samaleiks^ 
samelike,  agreeing  together;  samaleiko^ 
Equally,  likewise. 

To  Simmer.  Imitative  of  the  gentle 
hissing  or  murmuring  of  liquids  beginning 
to  boil.  *  I  symper  as  licours  on  the  fyre 
byfore  it  bygynneth  to  boyle.'— Palsgr. 
The  cream  oi simpering  milk. — Fl.  Comp. 
Du.  sissen,  to  fizz  as  water  on  hot  iron; 
to  sinmier. — Bomhoff.  Pol.  szemra^^  to 
murmur,  ripple,  rustle.  Turk,  zemzem^^ 
soft  murmur  of  voices.  In  the  name  of 
the  fountain  zemzem  at  Mecca  the  same 
root  represents  the  purling  of  water. 

Sixnony.  The  crime  of  Simon  Magus> 
selling  spiritual  things  for  money. 

*  To  Simper.  To  smile  in  a  restrained 
affected  mzlnner,  to  put  on  an  air  of  mo- 
desty. 

With  a  made  countenance  about  her  mouth 
between  simpering  and  smiling,  her  head  bowed 
somewhat  down,  she  seemed  to  languish  with 
overmuch  idleness. — Sidney,  Arcadia. 

Swiss  zimpfer  thun,  to  behave  in  an  over- 
bashful  way,  to  affect  propriety,  to  eat, 
drink  in  an  overdelicate  way ;  zimpfer- 
len^  to  mince,  to  be  prudish,  overdelicate ; 
zimpferliy  zimpertrtliy  a  girl  of  affected 
sensibility,  as  OE.  simperdecocket,  a  nice 
thing. — CoL  Bav.  zimperny  zimpeln,  to 
behave  in  an  affected,  delicate,  nice 
way.  Swab,  zumpfer^  zemper^  bashful, 
affected,  nice  in  eating;  ztrnperknickele^ 
an  affected  person.  Sw.  sipp^  simp,  sem- 
Per,  affectedly  moderate  in  eating. —  Ihre. 
Da.  dial,  semper,  simper,  affected,  coy, 
prudish,  especially  of  one  who  requires 
pressing  to  eat ;  '  She  is  as  semper  as  a 
bride.'  The  radical  meaning  is  probably 
the  same  as  that  of  E.  prim,  signifying  a 
conscious  restraint  of  the  lips  and  mouth, 
as  if  closing  them  in  the  pronunciation  of 
the  word  sipp.  ^Sipp,  says  the  Brem. 
Wtb.,  'expresses  the  gesture  of  a  com- 
pressed mouth,  and  an  affected  pronun- 
ciation with  pointed  lips.  A  woman  who 
makes  this  sort  of  megrims  is  called  Miss 
Sipp  or  Madam  van  Sippkels.  Of  such 
a  one  they  say,  She  cannot  say  Sipp. 
Den  mund  sipp  trekkcn,  to  screw  up  the 
mouth.  De  bruut  sitt  so  sipp,  the  bride 
sits  so  prim.'    See  Prim. 

Simple.  Lat.  simplex,  single,  without 
pretence.  Ihre  compares  semel,  once ; 
semita,  a  footpath,  path  for  a  single  per- 
son; singulus,  each  by  himself,  single, 
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referring  them  to  the  possessive  pronoun 
sin^  suus.     See  Se-. 

Simulate.  LaL  simulant  to  feign. 
See  -semble. 

Simultaaeoua.  Lat  stmul,  together, 
all  at  once.  Fin.  santa^  the  same ;  in  the 
adessitive  case,  samalla,  at  the  same  mo* 
menty  together ;  samalla  muotoa^  in  the 
same  manner. 

Sin.  G.  sunde,  OHG.  sunfa,  ON.  synd. 
The  radical  meaning  is  probably  breach. 
N.  sund,  synife,  sundered,  injured,  broken; 
f  suftdf  in  pieces,  asunder  ;  eil  su9idtglas^ 
a  broken  glass  ;  sumU  klade^  torn 
clothes.  N.  synd  is  used  not  only  for  sin 
or  guilt  towards  God,  but  breach  of  right 
in  general.  Hava  synd  fyr*  ein^  to  re- 
proach one  with  his  misconduct ;  gjera 
syndpaa  ein^  to  deal  hardly  with  one,  do 
him  mjustice ;  syndapeng^  monc}'  unjustly 
extorted.  OHG.  sunta^  peccatum,  culpa, 
noxa,  macula ;  ano  sunta,  sine  macule ; 
supittga^noxiSi  (corpora);  hai^sons,  sontis, 
guilty,  hurtful;  insofis^  OHG.  unsuntig, 
innocent. 

Since,  as.  stth^  late,  and  as  an  adv. 
lately,  afterwards  ;  sithmast^  siihest,  last ; 
sitkihan^  sithtken^  after,  after  that,  thence- 
forth, since.  OE.  seththe^  sith,  sitfun,  sin, 
sithenciy  Sc.  syne* 

And  he  axide  his  fadir  how  long  is  it  sitht  this 
hath  falle  to  him  ?>-Wiclif,  Mark  9. 

For  sitJun  the  fadris  dieden. — a  Peter  3. 

O  mighty  God.  if  that  it  be  thy  will. 
Sin.  thou  art  righteous  judge,  how  may  it  be,  &c. 

Man  of  Laws  T. 

From  consequence  in  time  since  is  trans- 
ferred to  consequence  in  reasoning  and 
causation.  In  accordance  with,  or  in  de- 
pendence on  the  fact  that  thou  art 
righteous  judge,  how  may  it  be,  &c.  ON. 
sii^  sidaTy  sidasU  o.  late,  later,  at  last ; 
um  sidir  (ace.  pi.).  Da.  omsider^  at  last, 
at  length,  on.  fyrr  og  sider,  from  be- 
ginning to  end,  P1.D.  seder^  seder t^  sinter^ 
sin/,  Du.  sederi,  sinds^  G,  seit,  since. 

Sincere.  Lat.  sincerus,  apparently  a 
compound  of  the  same  element  which 
gives  the  sim  in  simp/eXy  and  Pol.  szczery^ 
pure,  unmixed,  genuine,  sincere,  true.  as. 
sin  (in  comp.),  ever,  always  ;  G.  singriin, 
E.  sengreen  (evergreen),  a  plant ;  OHG. 
sinvluoty  G.  siindfluthy  the  great  flood. 

Sinew,  as.  sinu^  Du.  zenuw^  G.  sehne^ 
ON.  Jin,  sinew. 

To  Sing.  Goth,  si^gvan^  to  sing,  to 
read  aloud.  Gael,  setnn^  ring  as  a  bell, 
play  on  an  instrument,  sing,  chant,  pro- 
claim. Sanscr.  chinj^  ring,  tingle.  ON. 
sangra^  to  murmur ;  N.  sangra^  to  whine, 
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give  a  long-drawn  whining  sound ;  singia^ 
singre,  to  clink. 

To  Singe.  Du.  senghen^  senghelen^ 
to  bum  superficially  ;  de  gesengde  luckt-- 
streeky  the  torrid  zone.  Derived  by  Ade- 
lung  from  a  representation  of  the  sound 
of  blazing.  ON.  sangra^  to  murmur; 
sof^y  having  a  burnt  taste. 

ffingle. — Singular.  Lat.  singuhes^ 
singuiaris. 

Sinister.  Lat  sinister^  on  the  left 
hand,  unlucky. 

To  Sink.  C^oth.  siggquan^  ON.  sbkkva^ 
G.  sinken^  Sw.  sjunka,  to  faU  to  the  bot- 
tom; Goth.  saggquoHy  G.  sdnken^  Sw. 
sdnka,  to  cause  to  sink.  It  is  not  easy  to 
separate  the  present  form  from  the  series 
mentioned  under  Sag,  where  the  radical 
notion  is  the  wasting  or  soaking  in  oi 
water  through  the  pores  and  interstices  of 
the  basin  in  which  it  is  heki,  then  the 
lowering  of  the  surface,  the  fact  of  gradu- 
ally lowering  or  sinking  down.  Lith.  s^ku, 
senkUy  to  dry  up,  drain  away,  become 
shallow ;  sunkus,  heavy ;  AS.  sigan^  to 
sink  down,  fall,  set  as  the  sun  ;  N.  siga^ 
to  ooze  or  triclde  through,  to  sink  slowly, 
become  imperceptibly  lower,  to  fall  gradu- 
ally down  by  its  own  weight 

In  accordance  with  the  original  mean- 
ing, to  sink  was  used  in  the  sense  of 
pouring  away  liquids,  and  the  word  b 
still  used  in  the  sense  of  a  drain  or  place 
where  slops  are  poured  away. 

In  the  lordys  cup  that  levys  undrynken. 
Into  the  almes  dische  hit  schall  be  sonkem^ 

Book  of  Curcasy,  Perqr  See.  voL  it. 

The  bailiff  that  had  the  charge  of  the  pablick 
sinkes  vaulted  under  the  ground  dealt  with  Scao- 
rus  for  good  lecurity. — Holland,  Pliny  in  R. 

In  the  same  way  Du.  siipen^  to  trickle, 
drip,  ooze  ;  siipe^  a  drain  or  sink. — Kil. 

Sinuous.     Lat.  sinus^  a  bosom,  a  bay. 

Sip.  A  related  form  with  sap^  sop^  sufiy 
all  representing  the  sound  of  a  mixture  of 
air  and  water,  as  in  the  act  of  suckine  up 
liquids  or  of  agitation  in  a  contmed 
space.  Du.  sop,  soppe,  juice,  sauce ;  sope^ 
suype,  a  draught  of  liquid  ;  suypen^  G. 
sau/en,  to  sup  up,  to  drink  deep ;  Du. 
sippen,  to  sip  or  take  small  draughts. 

A  sippet  is  a  small  piece  of  bread  step- 
ped in  sauce.    Skelton  uses  it  for  a  sip. 

And  3re  will  geve  me  a  tippet 

Of  your  stale  ale. — Elinor  Rummyqg. 

Gr.  mfv¥y  a  reed  or  tube  used  to  suck  or 
sip  wine  out  of  the  cask. 

Siphon.    Gr.  iri^y,  a  tube. 

Sir.— Sire.  It  Ser^  Sere^  a  title  given 
to  Doctors,  Priests,  Qerks,  &c.y  and  to 
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Knights,  as  we  say,  Sir ;  Ser  buono^ 
Goodman  Sir ;  Ser  bello^  fair  Sir.  Mes- 
sere^  my  Sir;  also  a  master. — Fl.  Fr. 
Sire^  Sir  or  master ;  a  title  of  honour 
which  without  addition  is  given  only  to 
the  King,  but  with  addition  unto  mer- 
chants or  tradesmen  (Sire  Pierre,  &cO, 
and  unto  knights  (Sire  chevalier),  and 
unto  some  few  owners  of  fiefs  or  seig- 
niories.— Cot 

The  question  has  been  raised  whether 
the  word  is  a  contraction  of  Signore, 
Seigneur,  or  whether  it  is  an  adoption  of 
Mod.Gr.  irvp,  Sir,  master,  from  r^pioc, 
Lord.  But  signer  and  seigneur  readily 
pass  into  sior  (used  coUocjuially  for  Sir 
in  the  N.  of  Italy),  and  steur,  sire^  and 
seigneur  were  used  indifferently  by  the 
early  writers.  *  Messires  Nicolas  Pol, 
qui  p^res  Afanseigneur  Marc  estoit,  et 
Messires  Mafo,  qui  fr^res  Messires  Nico- 
las estoit.' — Marco  Polo,  ch.  i,  from 
Marsh.  The  old  Catalan  fonn  is  Mos- 
sen. 

Siren.    Lat.  siren^  from  Gr.  Zcipi}v. 

Sirloin.  Properly  surloin^  as  it  is 
written  in  an  account  of  expenses  of  the 
Ironmongers'  Company,  temp.  H.  VI.  : 
*A  surloyn  beeff,  vii.d.'  —  Athenaeum, 
Deer.  28,  1867.  Fr.  surlonge,  terme  de 
boucherie ;  superlumbare.—^Tevoym, 

Simame.  Fr.  sumom^  It  sopranome^ 
additional  name. 

Sirocco.  Sp.  xiraue^  Ptg.  xaroco^  S.E. 
wind,  from  Arab,  cnargut,  adj.  of  cAarCy 
the  East. 

Sirre'verence.  From  sa/tfd  reverenfid, 
save  your  reverence,  sa'  reverence,  an  in- 
troductory excuse  made  when  anything 
indecorous  has  to  be  mentioned. 

Neither  would  common  fieime  xeport  these 
horrid  things  of  tbem,  not  to  be  uttered  without 
a  frefcue  of  honour  to  the -hearer. — Mlnudus 
Felix  by  James,  99. 

At  which  the  lawyer  taking  great  offence 
Said,  Sir,  you  might  have  used  save  reveraue, 

Harrington. 

The  beastliest  man ;  why,  what  a  grief  must  this 
be 

(Sir-nrverenee  of  the  company)  a  rank  whore- 
master. — Massinger  in  Nares. 

Siserara.  Corruption  of  certiorari, 
the  name  of  a  legal  writ  by  which  a  pro- 
ceeding is  moved  to  a  higher  court. 

They  cannot  so  much  as  pray,  but  in  law,  that 
their  ans  may  be  removed  with  a  writ  of  error, 
and  their  souls  fetched  up  to  heaven  with  a^sasa- 
rara, — O.  Play  in  N. 

8i»lrin.  A  small  singing  bird  of  a 
yellowish  hue.  Du.  siisJken,  eiisken,  G. 
steisigy  Pol.  czyi,  a  goldfinch,  greenfinch  ; 
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Sw.  siska,  siskin.    Du.  sissen^  to  twitter 
like  small  birds. 

-Bist.  Lat.  sistOy  to  place,  stay  station- 
ary.   As  in  Consist  J  Insist. 

Sister.  Goth,  swistar,  Pol.  siosira, 
Lith.  sessere,  Esthon.  sdssar,  Fin.  sisa., 
Sanscr.  swasri,  sodary^  Lat.  soror^  w. 
chwaery  GsLel  piutAar, 

To  Sit.    See  Set. 

Site.— Situate.  Lat  sitttSy  -u,  -urn, 
set,  placed,  buried  ;  situs,  -Us,  It.  sito,  Fr. 
sit,  the  setting  or  standing  of  a  place,  a 
situation.  According  to  the  form  of  the 
word,  situs  should  be  the  pple.  of  sino, 
situm,  to  permit,  let  be,  suffer,  but  the 
sense  is  as  if  it  came  from  sielo,  sessum, 
to  set  down. 

Sithe.  ON.  sigd,  a  sickle,  a  sword  ; 
P1.D.  seged,  segd,  seed,  seid,  a  kind  of 
sickle  or  billhook  for  cutting  turf.  Lat. 
securis.  Boh.  sekera,  an  axe.  From  the 
verbal  root  exemplified  in  Lat.  j^'^^,Wend- 
ish,  sseku,  ssecsu,  to  cut ;  Bohem.  sekati^ 
to  cut,  hew,  strike  with  a  rod,  sword,  &€., 
whence  sekae,  a  mower.  PoL  siekiu,  to 
chop,  hack,  mince.  ON.  sax,  a  knife,  or 
short  sword  ;  seixa,  to  chop,  to  strike. 

Six.  Lat  sex,  Gr.  it,  Goth,  saihs.  Boh. 
ssest,  w.  chwech,  Heb.  schesch,  Sanscr. 
shask,  Gael.  j/. 

Size.  I.  From  Lat  sedere,  to  sit,  de- 
scended It.  assidere,  Prov.  assezer,  assire, 
assir,  Fr.  asseoir,  to  seat,  set,  place,  fix, 
and  thence  It.  assisa,  Prov.  asisa,  Fr. 
assise,  a  sitting,  setting  down,  settlement, 
arrangement  It.  assisa,  a  settled  fashion, 
the  arrangement  of  a  tax,  and  thence  the 
tax  itself.  Air  assisa,  according  to  the 
fashion.  Prov.  asisa,  state,  condition, 
manner.  '  Per  mostrar  noel  asiza,  so  es 
noela  maniera : '  to  show  a  new  assize, 
that  is,  a  new  manner. — Raynouard.  E. 
assize,  and  corruptly  size,  was  the  settle- 
ment or  arrangement  of  the  plan  on  which 
anything  was  to  be  done.  The  assize  of 
bread  or  of  fuel  was  the  ordinance  for  the 
sale  of  bread  or  of  fuel,  laying  down  price, 
weight,  length,  thickness,  &c 

'Tis  not  in  thee 
To  grudge  my  pleasures,  to  cut  off  my  train. 
To  tMuidy  hasty  words,  to  scant  my  sius, — Lear. 

— i.e.  to  curtail  my  allowances. 

There  was  a  statute  for  dispersing  the  standard 
of  the  exchequer  throughout  England,  thereby  to 
site  [regulate]  weights  and  measures. —  Bacon, 
H.  VlL 

The  term  was  then  applied  to  the 
speciRc  dimensions  laid  down  in  the 
regulation,  and  finally  to  dimensions  of 
magnitude  in  general  The  measure  de- 
scribed by  Rastall  as  an  act  for  the  assize 
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of  fuel  is  mentioned  by  Fabyan  in  the 
following  terms  : 

Also  this  year  was  an  act  of  parliament  for 
wcod  and  coal,  to  keep  the  full  size  [the  regulated 
construction  of  the  faggots,  &c.]  after  the  Purifi- 
cation of  our  Lady — that  no  man  shall  sell  of  any 
other  size — upon  pain  of  forfeiture. 

2.  A  second  meaning,  apparently  very 
different  from  th^  former  one,  is  a  kind  of 
glue  used  to  give  coherence  to  the  coat 
laid  on  in  colouring  walls  or  to  stiffen 
paper.  It.  assisa,  sisa,  a  kind  of  glue 
that  painters  use.  —  FL  The  original 
meaning  seems  to  be  a  laying  on,  a  coat 
of  plastic  material  laid  on  for  gilding,  then 
the  viscous  ingredient  used  to  give  cohe- 
rence to  the  coating.  Fr.  assietie  is  oflen 
used  synonymous  with  assise^  and  both 
forms  are  used  in  the  sense  of  a  couch  or 
layer  of  stones  or  bricks  in  building, 
while  assiette  a  dorer  is  gold  size. — Cot. 

Skate.  Lat  sguatus,  squatina^  on. 
skata^  perhaps  from  its  pointed  tail.  N. 
skat^  top  of  a  tree,  properly  point ;  skata^ 
to  become  emaller  at  the  end,  to  run  to  a 
point  D<E  skata  att,  it  runs  to  a  point 
behind.    Skaten,  narrow  at  the  end. 

Skein.  Fr.  escaigne,  W.  cainc^ysgainCy 
a  branch ;  ysgainc  o  gda/,dL  skein  of  thread ; 
rhqff  dair  cainc^  a  rope  of  three  yams ; 
cainc  o  gerdd^  a  tune  m  music  ;  cainc  o 
for,  an  arm  of  the  sea.  Gael  sgeinnidk, 
flax  or  hemp,  thread,  twine ;  sgeinn^ 
sgeinnidhy  a  skein. 

Skellum.  A  rogue.  Du.  sckelm^  a 
carcase,  carrion,  dead  animal ;  a  plague, 
pest,  pestilent  fellow;  sckelmsnalsy  a 
villain ;  schelmstukj  a  piece  of  wicked- 
ness. G.  sckelniy  a  rogue.  OHG.  scelmOy 
scalmOy  pestilence. 

Sketcn.  Fr.  esquisse^  It.  schizzo^  from 
schiszare^  to  squirt  or  spirt,  to  dash  or 
dabble  with  dirt  or  mire,  to  blur  or  blot, 
also  to  delineate  the  first  rough  draught 
of  any  work,  as  of  painting  or  writing. 
Schizzata^  a  spitting,  a  dashing  with  dirt, 
blurring  with  ink,  any  rough  draught. — 
Fl. 

The  proper  meaning  of  the  word  is 
something  dashed  off  or  jotted  down  upon 
paper ;  a  mere  blotting  of  paper.  So 
from  Du.  kiadde,  a  blot,  patch  of  dirt, 
kladden^  to  blot,  to  dirt,  also  to  scribble  ; 
PLD.  kladdty  the  rough  draught  oi  sketch 
of  a  writing. 

Skew.  G.  schiefy  Du.  scheef^  ON.  skeifry 
Da.  skicev,  oblique,  wry  ;  skicpvey  to  slant, 
to  swerve  or  deviate.  The  radical  mean- 
ing seems  to  be  something  shoved  or 
thrust  out  of  the  straight  line,  as  wry  is 
what  is  writhed  or  twisted  aside.     G. 
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I  schiebefiy  to  shove ;  sick  schiebeity  to  be 
displaced  or  awry,  to  be  removed  out  of 
its  horizontal  situation  sideward — Riittn.; 
verschieberiy  to  put  out  of  its  place,  to  dis- 
order. £ure  perriicke  ist  verscMfHy  sits 
quite  awry.  OberD.  schiebichty  awry. 
Gr.  vKaio^y  Lat.  sccevuSy  left. 

In  the  same  way  £.  shuHy  to  shove,  to 
turn  aside,  seems  connected  with  Du. 
schuyHy  oblique,  E.  dial  asivyUy  ^^mrj. 

Skewer.  In  Devonshire  called  a  .fi^n^^, 
probably  identical  with  skiiie  or  skiver^  a 
splinter  of  wood.  Da.  skictuty  PLD. 
schevBy  a  bit  of  straw  or  of  the  stalk  of 
hemp  or  flax.  E.  dial  skeg,  stump  of  a 
branch,  peg  of  wood. 

Skid.  A  piece  of  wood  on  which 
heavy  weights  are  made  to  slide ;  a  slid- 
ing wedge  to  stop  the  wheel  of  a  carriage. 
To  skid  the  wheel  is  then  applied  to  any 
mode  of  locking  the  wheel ;  skidpany  an 
iron  shoe  used  for  that  purpose.  The 
word  signifies  a  shide  or  billet  of  wood. 
G.  scheity  a  splinter,  fragment,  piece  of 
cleft  wood.  ON.  skidiy  a  billet  of  wood, 
a  snow-shoe,  consisting  of  thin  boards 
fastened  to  the  feet ;  skidgardty  a  fence 
of  cleft  wood.    See  Shide. 

Skiff.  Fr.  esquify  It.  schiffoy  scaffo^ 
Lat.  scaphay  a  boat 

Skill.  The  radical  sense  is  separation, 
then  difference,  distinction,  discernment, 
reason,  intellectual  or  manual  ability. 
ON.  skily  separation,  distinction,  discrim- 
ination. Sjd  skil  handa  sifuty  to  know 
his  right  hand  from  his  left.  JCuuna  skil 
eineSy  to  know  the  rights  of  a  thing,  to 
understand  it  Gora  skily  to  do  what  is 
right  and  just  Skiljay  to  separate,  dis- 
tribute, arrange.  Vhr  skildum  IjSsfri 
myrkriy  we  parted  light  from  darkness 
Da.  skilUy  to  sever,  put  asunder ;  adskilUy 
to  sever,  divide,  distinguish,  discriminate. 
Skiely  separation,  boundary,  discemmenL 
Han  veed  intet  skiel  til  det  Hon  sigtTy  he 
has  no  grounds,  no  reason  for  what  he 
says  ;  ret  og  skiely  right  and  justice ; 
skielligy  reasonable. 

In  like  manner  Joon  the  apostle  for  humetoesse 
in  his  epistle,  yS^  the  same  skile  aettc  not  his  name 
thereto  [for  the  same  reason]. — ^Wiclif. 

See  Scale,  Shall 

Skillet— Skellet.  A  small  vessel  with 
feet  for  boiline. — B.  Fr.  escnelUttty  a 
little  dish  (Cot),  designates  an  object  of 
a  somewhat  different  kind.  The  skilUt 
is  a  metal  vessel,  and  is  apparently  from 
the  resemblance  in  shape  and  material  to 
a  mule-bell.  It  squillUy  a  little  bell,  from 
sauillarey  to  [squeal]  ring,  clink,  squeak, 
snrill,  to  sound  shriU  and  clear.— FL   C 
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schelUn^  to  ring ;  schelle^  a  small  bell. 
Lang.  esquiUy  esquileto^  a  mule-belL  *  Si 
quis  skellam  de  caballis  furaverit/ — Leg. 
SaL  in  Due.  '  Skeletta^  in  old  Latin  re- 
cords, a  little  bell  for  a  church  steeple, 
whence  our  vessels  called  skillets^  usually 
made  of  bellmetal.' — Philip's  New  World 
of  Words,  1706. 

To  Skim.  To  take  off  the  scum, 
thence  to  move  lightly  over  the  surface 
of  a  liquid. 

To  Bkime.  To  look  asquint.— B.  ON. 
skirnay  to  glance  around,  to  look  out  fur- 
tively ;  skima,  a  glimpse,  gleanu  AS. 
scimafty  to  glitter,  to  be  dazzled,  weak- 
eyed  ;  nu  scimiatky  lippus  sum.  Swiss 
schimery  specious,  showy. 

From  shimmer^  to  glitter,  to  shine  in- 
termittently or  feebly,  and  not  vice  versA, 
the  frequentative  being  usuaUy  the 
original  form  in  these  imitative  words. 
So  we  have  shwe  and  shidey  a  fragment, 
splinter,  from  shiver  and  shtder. 

Skin.  Du.  sckinde^  scheefte^  skin,  bark, 
peel  ;  schinden,  to  skin.  ODu.  schin, 
scurf.  ON.  skinfty  skin,  fur.  w.  cenn^ 
skin,  peel,  scales  ;  cenn  y  coedy  the  moss 
of  trees  ;  ysgcn,  scurf.  Bret,  kenn  (in 
comp.),  skin,  leather.  Bugenfiy  neat's 
leather  ;  talgentiy  band  worn  across  the 
forehead.    Kenn^  scurf,  dross  of  metals. 

Skink.  AS.  scency  drink,  a  drinking 
cup  ;  scencan^  to  skink  or  serve  with 
drink.  Du.  schencken^  to  pour  out,  serve 
with  wine,  give  to  drink ;  schencker^  a 
skinker  or  drawer,  one  who  serves  with 
drink.  G.  schenken,  to  pour  out  of  a 
larger  vessel  into  a  smaller ;  schenkey  a 
place  where  liquids  and  even  other  wares 
are  retailed.  Sw.  skdnka^  to  pour  out 
wine,  &c. ;  skdnksveriy  Fr.  ^chanson,  a 
cup-bearer. 

Skip.  To  leap.  w.  cip,  a  sudden 
snatch  or  effort ;  ysgipy  a  quick  snatch. 
Gael,  sgiaby  start  or  move  suddenly, 
snatch  at.  To  skip  is  to  move  with  a 
sudden  start. 

Thanne  shal  yoar  soule  up  into  heven  skippe 
Swifter  than  doth  an  arow  of  a  bow. 

Merchant's  Tale. 

If  one  read  skippingly  and  by  snatches. 

Howel  in  R. 

See  Jib. 

Skipper.  Du.  sckipper,  a  sailor ;  Gael. 
sgiobay  ship's  company,  a  company  asso- 
ciated for  any  purpose ;  sgiooair^  ship- 
master or  pilot. 

To  Skir.  To  glide  or  move  quickly. — 
B.  To  graze,  skim,  or  touch  lightly. — Hal. 

Send  out  moe  horses,  skim  the' country  round. 

Macbeth. 
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P1.D.  schurren  is  said  of  anything  that 
makes  a  noise  by  rubbing  along  the 
ground  ;  to  slide  over  the  ground  with  a 
rustling  noise ;  especially  to  shuffle  along 
with  the  feet.  If  the  noise  is  clearer  the 
term  is  schirren.  Wat  schurret  da  f 
whence  comes  that  scraping  noise  ?  Af 
schurreHy  to  scuttle  away.  Vorbi  schur- 
retiy  to  slide  by.  G.  scharren,  to  scrape 
with  the  feet  To  shurly  to  slide  on  the 
ice. — Grose. 

Skirmish.  A  small  encounter  of  a 
few  men  when  they  fight  in  confusion 
without  observing  order. — B,  OE.  scar^ 
mishy  Fr.  escarmouchey  G.  scharmiitzeL 

The  word  has  no  relation  to  Fr.  es' 
crimeKy  to  fence,  to  which  it  is  often  re- 
ferred. It  properly  signifies  a  row  or 
uproar,  from  a  representation  of  the  noise 
of  people  fighting,  as.  hreanty  clamour, 
outcry }  Bret,  gamty  clamour,  battlecry ; 
w.  garnty  ysgamty  shout,  bawling,  outcry ; 
ysgartnesy  outcry,  also  a  skirmish,  bicker- 
ing. 

Gael,  gaimty  call,  crow  like. a  cock; 
sgairuy  howling  of  dogs  or  wolves  ;  sgair^ 
neachy  crying  ^oud,  shouting,  howling. 

Skirt.     See  Shirt. 

Skit.  An  oblique  taunt,  something 
cast  in  one's  teeth  like  a  splash  of  dirt. 
Sc.  skitCy  to  eject  any  liquid  forcibly,  to 
squirt,  to  throw  the  spittle  violently 
through  the  teeth.  It.  schizsarey  to  squirt, 
to  dash  or  dabble  with  dirt  or  mire,  to 
blur  or  blot. 

The  same  metaphor  is  seen  in  E.  dial. 
slariy  to  splash  with  dirt,  to  taunt  by  in- 
sinuations—*HaL  ;  ON.  slettay  a  splash  or 
spot,  a  slur ;  slettay  to  dash  (properly 
something  liquid),  spargere,  projicere; 
sletta  i  nasiTy  to  have  a  skit  at  one. 

Skittish.  Humoursome,  fantastical, 
frisking.— B.  It  schizzinosOy  peevish,  self- 
weening,  skittish,  froward,  from  schizzarey 
schizzinarey  to  frisk  or  spirt  and  leap  as 
wine  doth  being  poured  into  a  cup,  to 
spin,  spirt,  gush  forth  violently.—  FL  The 
effervescence  of  youthful  spirits  is  a  com- 
mon metaphor. 

Skull.  I.  Da.  .r>^<z/,  shell ;  hitmeskal^ 
brain-pan,  skull.  Sw.  skaly  shell ;  skalUy 
kufwud  skalUy  skull,  pate,  noddle.  ON. 
skdly  bowl,  scale  ;  hiamskdly  the  skull. 
If  skull  be  radically  identical  with  ON. 
skdly  Da.  skaaly  Sw.  skully  skolly  OE. 
schaly  a  bowl  or  drinking-cup,  it  is  not,  as 
Jamieson  suggests,  because  our  barbarous 
ancestors  used  the  skulls  of  men  for  such 
a  purpose,  but  from  the  resemblance  of 
the  skull  to  a  drinking  bowl,  the  earliest 
contrivance  for  which  would  be  a  shell  of 
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some  kind,  of  a  gourd,  a  cocoa-nut,  or 
shell-fish.  It.  cocuzza^  a  gourd ;  cocuz- 
zolo,  the  crown  of  the  head ;  zucca,  a 
gourd,  also  a  kind  of  round  drinldng-glass ; 
by  met.  a  man's  head,  pate,  or  nob. — Fl. 
We  have  seen  that  mazzardj  the  head, 
b  probably  from  mazer ^  sl  bowl 

In  flakoun  and  in  skuli 
They  skink  the  wjme. — D.  V..aio,  7. 

Scrvanz  war  at  thes  bridale. 
That  bided  win  in  cupp  and  scha/. 

Small,  Metrical  Horn.  lao. 

2.  A  small  oar.     See  Scull. 

3.  A  skull  of  herrings.     See  Shoal. 
Sky.      Properly  a    cloud,    then    the 

clouds,  the  vault  of  heaven.     So  G.  wolke^ 

a  cloud,  compared  with  E.  welkin^  the  sky. 

And  let  a  certaine  winde  go 
That  blewe  so  hidously  and  hie 
That  it  ne  lefte  not  a  skie 
In  all  the  welkin  long  and  brode. 

Chaucer,  House  of  Fame. 

In  the  same  way  Sw.  sky^  a  cloud  ;  skyn 
(in  the  definite  form),  the  sky,  heaven. 
Om  skynfdlle  tied,  if  the  sky  should  fall. 
Ropa  til  skyrty  to  call  to  heaven,  to  call 
upon  God.  ON.  sky^  cloud  ;  skylaus^  evi- 
dent ;  ///  skyiUy  up  in  the  sky. 

Probably  the  word  may  be  connected 
with  Sw.  skugga^  AS.  scuwa^  scua^  Du. 
schaede,  schaeye^  Gr.  ania^  shadow,  shade. 
My  fader  than  lukand  furth  throw  the  sky  (umbra) 
Ciyis  on  me  fast,  Fie  son,  fle  son  in  hye. 

D.  V.  63,  12. 

Slab.  I.— Slabber.  —  Slobber.  The 
sound  of  dabbling  in  the  wet,  of  the 
movement  of  the  air  and  liquid  in  a  con- 
fined space,  of  supping  or  drawing  up 
liquid  into  the  mouth,  is  represented  by 
the  forms  slabber^  slobbery  slubber^  or  the 
syllables  slab^  slap,  slop. 

We  may  cite  G.  schlabbem,  to  slabber 
one's  clothes,  to  sputter  in  speaking, 
schlabberi^,  schlabbig,  sloppy,  plashy, 
dirty;  Swiss  schlabbete^ schlappete,  watery 
drink,  broth,  &c.  PLD.  slabbem  (of 
ducks),  to  make  a  noise  with  the  bill  in 
seeking  their  food  in  water,  to  slobber,  to 
spill  hquid  food  in  eating  ;  Du.  slabberen^ 
slabbetty  to  slap  up  liquids,  to  slobber.  £. 
slabber  is  sometimes  used  in  the  sense  of 
splashing  only. 

Till  neare  unto  the   haven  where  Sandwitch 

stands 
We  were  enclosed  in  most  dangerous  sands, 
There  were  we  soused  and  slabbered,  washed 
and  dashed. — ^Taylor  in  Hal. 
His  hosen — 

Al  beslombred  in  fen  as  he  the  plow  folwede. 

P.  P.  1. 430,  Skeat. 

P1.D.  slabbetty  to  lap  like  a  dog,  to  make 
a  noise  in  supping  up  liquids  (Danneil)  \  \ 
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N.  slabbuy  to  dabble,  dirty,  spiD  ;  £.  dial- 
slaby  a  puddle  or  wet  place ;  slobby ^  sloppy, 
dirty ;  Gael,  slaib,  mud,  ooze.  £.  dial. 
slub,  wet  and  loose  mud  (HaL),  thick  mire 
in  which  there  is  danger  of  sticking  fast 
— Forby.  Here  we  see  that  the  same 
term  is  used  to  express  two  opposite 
kinds  of  consistency,  wet  and  loose,  or 
stiff  and  thick.  In  the  one  case  the  mud 
is  compared  with  solid  ground,  and  in  the 
other  with  water,  and  on  this  principle  it 
is  that  slab  has  sometimes  the  sense  of 
thick,  stiff. 

Make  the  gruel  thick  and  slab. — Macbeth. 

*  Slab.  2.  A  slab  or  thick  unhewn  piece 
of  wood  or  stone,  must  be  explained  from 
Lang,  esclapa,  to  split  wood  ;  bos  esclapa^ 
split  logs  ;  esclapo,  g^nd  quartier  de 
bois,  ^clat  de  moellon  brut,  a  slab  f^ 
wood  or  stone.  Esclapa  is  a  parallel 
form  with  esclata,  to  crack,  Fr.  iclater^ 
to  burst,  split    See  Slate. 

Slack. — To  Slake,  on.  slak,  Flem. 
sltLck,  G.  schlapp,  schlaffy  Da.  slaPy  not 
tight,  flapping,  loose ;  N.  sleikje^  to 
make  slack,  and  figuratively,  to  sleUU,  to 
diminish  the  active  force  of  anything,  to 
still  pain  or  thirst,  to  quench  the  fii^  to 
deaden,  to  put  out  N.  slokkjen,  extin- 
guished ;  slokna,  to  go  out,  to  faint 

The  sound  of  the  flapping  of  a  loose 
sheet  or  of  dabbling  in  liquids  is  repre- 
sented equally  well  by  a  final  ^  or  ^  as  by 
g  or  ky  and  hence  the  syllables^<i^,y£7/, 
flag,  flak,  slab,  slap,  slag,  slaky  with  the 
usual  modifications,  are  found  in  inno- 
merable  instances  expressing  the  idea  of 
a  wet  or  loose  condition,  the  absence  of 
tension  or  inherent  strength.  PLD.  slak- 
kern  (of  the  weather),  to  be  sloppy,  to 
rain  continuously,  to  dabble  in  the  wet 
and  dirt,  to  slobber  or  slop  one's  food 
about,  to  wabble  or  waver ;  slakkeri^^ 
sloppy,  wet ;  slikk,  mud,  ooze.  Sc.  stsu- 
kie,  siaupie,  flaccid,  flabby,  inactive, 
slovenly.     Pol.  slaby,  faint,  weak,  feeble. 

Sc.  slack,  a  depression  in  the  ground 
or  a  gap  between  hills,  may  be  explained 
by  N.  slakkje,  slackness,  a  slack  place  in 
a  tissue,  where  the  surface  would  swag 
down. 

To  Slade.  To  drag  along  the  ground ; 
slade,  a  sledge  or  carnage  without  wbeeb 
for  dragging  weights  along.  ON.  sleeda^ 
to  trail ;  slceddr,  the  train  of  a  gown. 
slodi,  what  is  sladed  or  dragged  along, 
a  brush  harrow.  Gael,  slaod^  trail  along 
the  ground. 

The  idea  of  dragging  along  the  ground 
is  probably  cdhnected  with  the  figure  of 
a  rope  which  when  hanging  slack  trails 
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along  the  ground,  while  when  hauled 
tight  it  is  suspended  in  the  air.  Thus 
from  Da.  slap^  slack,  is  formed  slepen^  G. 
schUppen^  to  drag,  to  trail,  to  carry  on  a 
sledge,  and  in  the  same  way  Gael  slaod^ 
to  trail,  may  perhaps  be  explained  from 
Du.  slodderen^  to  flap  or  hang  loose  ;  Du. 
slodde  (what  hangs  loose),  a  rag  or  tatter. 
See  To  Slur. 

Slag.  G.  schlackey  Sw.  slagg^  scoria» 
dross  of  metals  ;  slaggsump^  the  pit  into 
which  the  slag  runs  from  a  furnace.  When 
minerals  are  smelted  in  a  furnace  the 
melted  metal  sinks  to  the  bottom,  and 
the  slag  or  vitrified  dross  is  allowed  to 
run  off  from  the  surface  like  slaver  drivel- 
ling from  an  infant's  mouth.  N.  slag^, 
slaver,  spittle ;  slagga^  to  drivel,  to  spill 
or  flow  over  the  sides  of  a  vessel. 

The  word  is  connected  with  many  simi- 
lar forms  derived  from  a  representation  of 
the  sound  made  by  the  agitation  of  liquids 
or  masses  of  wet.  Sw.  slagg^  slush,  a 
mixture  of  snow  and  water ;  P1.D.  slakk^ 
so  much  of  a  slabby  material  as  one  takes 
up  at  once  in  a  shovel  or  large  spoon  and 
flings  down  anjavhere. — Brem.  Wtb.  Sc. 
slagy  a  quantity  of  any  soft  substance 
lifted  from  the  rest,  as  a  slag  of  porridge, 
a  large  spoonful.  Slagy  miry  and  slip- 
pery.— Pr.  Pm. 

To  Slam.  To  shut  or  to  fling  down 
with  a  bang.  Lap.  slants  noise ;  nialme 
slaniy  the  noise  of  the  mouth,  words. 
Uksa  slamketiy  the  door  was  slammed, 
was  shut  with  violence.  Sw.  slamra,  to 
jingle,  clatter,  chatter.  It  schiamo^  schia- 
manzo^  uproar,  noise. 

Slaxnmacking.  To  slammack^  to  walk 
slovenly,  to  do  anything  awkwardly; 
slammocksy  slammerkin,  slamkin^  an  awk- 
ward waddling  person,  a  sloven. 

The  sound  of  dabbling  in  the  wet  or  of 
the  flapping  of  loose  clothes  is  repre- 
sented by  the  syllables  slab  or  slap^  stamp, 
slam,  Du.  slap,  slack,  loose,  weak ;  slab- 
bakken,  to  go  slackly  to  work,  to  loiter  ; 
slabbakke,  2l  loitering  woman.  PLD.  vers- 
labben,  slamfn,  slampampriy  to  neglect 
one's  dress,  to  let  it  go  into  disorder; 
slabbsack,  slamp,  slampamp^  a  slovenly 
woman.  —  Danneil.  Swiss  schlampen, 
schlampem,  to  be  flappy ;  Swab,  schlappe^ 
schlamp  (Fr.  salope),  a  slut ;  schlampam- 
pen,  to  go  dawdling  about ;  schlampere, 
scklampampy  Hamburgh  slammetje,  a 
slatternly  woman.  See  Slattern.  The 
meaning  seems  to  vibrate  between  slack- 
ness or  laziness  of  action,  and  the  ex- 
pression of  neglect  by  the  figure  of  loose, 
trailing,  or  flapping  clothes. 
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Slander,  oe.  sclaunder,  Fr.  esclandre^ 
scandal,  discredit,  from  Lat.  scandalum^ 
a  stumbling-block,  cause  of  offence.  'Ce 
(jui  toume  au  grand  esclandre  de  la  jus* 
tice.' — Coutume  d'Anjou  in  Diet  £tym. 
The  word,  as  Menage  remarks,  was 
first  escandre,  then  esclandre.  Escandale, 
escande,  escandle,  escandre,  esclandre^  scan- 
dal, noise,  bad  example. — Roquef.  We 
find  skandre  in  R.  Brunne. 

Till  Einme,  Hardknoutes  moder  he  did  a  gret* 

outrage, 
His  brother  a  foule  despite,  himself  vileyn  skani^ 

dre,—^.  53. 

Slang.  I.  N.  slengja,  to  fling,  to  cast ; 
slengje  kiceften  (to  fling  jaw),  to  give  bad 
words,  to  make  insulting  allusions,  as  in 
E.  to  slang  or  to  jaw  one  are  vulgarly 
used  in  the  same  sense.  N.  sUngje-or 
(slang-words),  insulting  words,  also  new 
words  taking  rise  from  a  particular  occa- 
sion without  having  wider  foundation. — 
Aasen.  Pat.  de  Flandre,  nomg^td  (nom 
j^td),  a  nickname,  a  name  flung  on  one, 
— Vermesse. 

2.  A  long  narrow  strip  of  land.  Sw, 
sldng,  a  stroke ;  piskslang,  a  slash  with 
a  whip.  In  the  same  way  stripe  signiRes 
both  a  blow  with  a  lash  and  a  long  nar- 
row portion  of  surface.  Pol.  kresa^  cut, 
slash,  also  a  long  streak.  The  word 
streak  itself  is  a  close  relation  to  stroke. 

Slangam.  An  awkward  lout—  HaL  ; 
*  one  that  being  sent  on  an  errand  is  long 
in  returning.'  —  Cot.  in  v.  longis.  N. 
slengja,  styngja,  to  dangle,  sway  to  and 
fro,  to  saunter  idly  about;  slyn^ar^  a 
dawdler.  G.  schlinpel,  a  sluggard,  lazy* 
bones,  scoundrel,  clown. 

Slant.  It  schianciOy  oblique,  sloping  ; 
a  schiandOt  aslant  The  notion  of  ob- 
liquity seems  derived  from  the  figure  of 
sliding  or  slipping  aside.  W.  ysglentio, 
Sw.  slinta,  to  slide,  to  slip.  OFr.  en 
etclenkaunt,  obliquando  (in  the  next  page 
he  writes  etpines  for  espines,  thorns). — 
Neckam,  Nat  Antiq.  ¥r,glisser,  glincer^ 
esclincher,  esclinser^  to  slide  or  elance. 
Esclanche,  the  left  side. — Roquet  Sc. 
sklent^  to  slope,  decline,  move  or  strike 
obliquely  \  glent,  glint,  to  glance,  gleam, 
glide,  to  start  aside,  to  squint.  See 
Glance. 

Slap.  A  blow  with  the  flat  hand,  from 
a  direct  imitation  of  the  sound.  To  fall 
slap  down,  is  to  fall  suddenly  down  so  as 
to  make  the  noise  slap  /  It  schiaffb,  a 
slap.  In  Da.  slap,  G.  schlapp,  scklaff, 
slack,  loose,  the  sound  represented  is  the 
flapping  of  a  loose  sheet 

To  slap  is  also  to  slop  qr  spill  liquids, 
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to  sup  up  watery  food.  G.  schlappen^ 
Pl.D.  slabben^  to  lap  or  sup  up  with  a 
noise  like  dogs  or  pigs.  Slabl^  nick  so! 
said  to  children  who  eat  in  such  an  un- 
gainly manner. — Danneil. 

Thy  milk  slopt  up,  thy  bacon  filcht ! 

Gammer  Gurton,  ii.  i. 

Slash.    A  representation  of  the  sound 

of  a  blow  cutting  through  the  air,  or 

scissors  closing  sharply. 

What's  this,  a  sleeve  I  'tis  like  a  demi  cannon, 
Whatf  up  and  down,  carved  like  an  appletart  I 
Here's  snip  and  nip,  and  cut  and  slish  and  slash. 

Taming  of  the  Shrew. 

The  same  form  is  used  to  represent  the 
dashing  of  liquids,  or  the  flapping  of  loose 
clothes.  E.  dial,  slashy,  wet  and  dirty  ; 
Da.  slaske,  to  dabble,  paddle,  to  hang 
loose  as  flapping  clothes;  slasket^  slovenly. 
See  Slush.  Sw.  slaska^  to  paddle,  to  be 
sloppy ;  slasky  puddle,  wash. 

To  Slat.     See  Slate. 

Blatcli.  The  slack  part  of  a  rope  which 
hangs  down.    See  Slouch. 

Sktte.  OE.  sclat^  sclaie^  fissile  stone 
used  for  roofing. 

The  puple  wenten  on  the  roof  and  \ff^<^sclatHs 
thei  letten  him  doun  with  the  bed  into  the  myddil. 
— WicUf. 

• 

*'Sklat  or  slat  stone.' — Pr.  Pm.  From 
Fr.  esclaty  a  shiver,  splinter,  also  a  small 
and  thin  lath  or  shingle;  s'esclater,  to  split, 
burst,  crash,  shiver  into  splinters. — Cot 
Lang,  esclata,  to  crack,  chap  ;  esclaios, 
chaps  in  the  hands.  Esclapa^  to  split 
wood ;  esclapo^  a  chip. 

The  ultimate  origin  is  a  representation 
of  the  sound  of  a  blow  or  of  an  explosion 
by  the  syllable  sclat^  slaty  sclap,  slap. 
OFr.  esclat  de  tonnerre^  a  clap  of  thunder. 
To  slaty  to  slap,  to  strike,  to  throw  or 
cast  down  violently,  to  split  or  crack. — 
Hal. 

And  withal  such  maine  blows  were  dealt  to  and 
fro  with  axes  that  both  headpeeces  and  habergeons 
were  slat  and  dashed  a-pieces. — Holland,  Am- 
mian  in  N. 

Slattern.— Slut.  The  act  of  paddling 
in  the  wet  and  the  Happing  of  loose  tex> 
tures  are  constantly  signified  by  the  same 
words,  from  the  similarity  in  the  sound 
by  which  the  action  is  characterised  in 
both  cases ;  and  the  idea  of  a  slovenly, 
dirty  person  may  be  expressed  either  by 
reference  to  his  ragged,  ill-fitting,  neglect- 
ed dress,  or  by  the  wet  and  dirt  through 
which  he  has  tramped.  The  Da.  slaske 
is  to  dabble  or  paddle,  and  also  (of 
clothes)  to  hang  flapping  about  one,  from 
the  last  of  which  senses  must  probably 
be  explained  slasket^  slaskevom^  slovenly. 
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G.  schlottem,  to  flap  like  loose  clothes, 
and  in  Bavaria,  to  dabble  in  the  mud; 
schlotterigy  loose,  flapping;  schlotterig 
gekleidet  geheny  to  be  slovenly  or  care- 
lessly clad.  Du.  sloddereHy  to  bang  and 
flap ;  slodderkUedy  loose  flapping  clothes ; 
slodderigy  slovenly,  negligent ;  slodder^ 
slodderery  a  slattern,  sloven.  PLD.  slod- 
derigy loose,  wabbling,  lazy,  slow,  lifeless. 
Devonsh.  sloudringy  clumsy,  loutish.— 
Hal.  Swiss  schlodigy  negligent  in  dress. 
From  the  figure  of  flapping  is  derived 
P1.D.  sloddey  a  rag,  then  a  ragged  dirty 
man  ;  Fris.  sUty  a  rag  or  clout,  a  ragged 
slovenly  woman — Epkema;  Du.  shddt, 
sordida  et  inculta  mulier  (KiL),  a  slut 
Da.  slaty  slattety  loose,  flabby ;  slaiU^  a 
slut  or  slattern.  But  probably  in  many 
of  these  cases  the  idea  of  flapping  or 
flagging  is  used  in  a  figurative  sense  to 
express  a  dull,  spiritless,  inactive  dis- 
position, and  not  the  actual  flapping  of 
loose  and  ragged  clothing.  PLD.  slud- 
derUy  to  flag,  to  hang  loose,  to  be  slow,  to 
deal  negligently  with. 

On  the  other  hand,  from  the  same 
original  imitation  of  sound  with  the  fore- 
going, are  Bav.  scklotty  schlutty  mud,  dirt, 
sloppy  weather ;  schlutty  a  puddle,  a  dirty 
person,  a  slut ;  Swab.  schUttertiy  to  slat- 
ter  or  spill  liquids,  schlutty  a  slut  or  dirty 
woman ;  E.  dial  slud,  sludg€y  mud,  dirt ; 
sluttVy  dirty.  Bav.  schlotzeny  to  dabble 
in  the  mud,  to  be  negligent  and  slov; 
schlotZy  dirt,  mud;  schlotsetty  schlutziHy 
an  uncleanly  woman.    See  Sleet,  Slouch. 

Slave.  Fr.  esclavey  It.  schtavo,  C. 
sclave.  Commonly  supposed  to  be  taken 
from  the  name  of  the  Sclavonian  race, 
the  source  from  which  the  German  Slavics 
would  be  almost  exclusively  derived,  and 
it  is  in  favour  of  this  derivation  that  the 
ODu.  had  slawen  as  well  as  slave y  a 
slave.  But  possibly  the  word  may  be 
formed  on  the  same  principle  with  the 
synonymous  drudge,  a  name  derived  from 
dragging  heavy  weights  and  doing  such 
like  Eiborious  work.  Da.  slabey  to  drag? 
trail,  toil,  drudge ;  slctbe  en  seek  paa  ryg- 

fen,  to  carry  a  sack  on  one's  back ;  slak- 
iolcy  gown  with  a  train ;  slabetoug,  a 
towing  line.  Slceby  a  drudge.  E.  diaL  shh^ 
a  drudge,  a  mason's  boy. — Forby.  Fris. 
slohbjeny  Du.  slooveny  to  toil,  to  moil  or 
drudge.  N.  slavay  to  slave  or  drudge; 
slavCy  a  drudge,  a  slave.  G.  schleppfn, 
Du.  sleypeny  to  drag  or  trail ;  sleype,  the 
train  of  a  gown.  Sw.  sldp,  train  of  a 
gown,  laborious  work. 

To  Slaver.  A  variation  o\  slahhfr, 
slobber^  in  the  same  ^-ay  that  the  G.  has 
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schlaff  as  well  as  schlapp^  slack.  ON. 
slafra,  to  lick,  to  chatter,  slefa,  N.  sieve, 
slaver,  drivel ;  Lat  saliva.  Siavering  or 
slattering  weather,  a  continuance  of  slight 
rain. — Forby- 

To  Slay.— Slaughter,  as.  siean,  sioh, 
gesiagen,  to  slay,  smite,  strike,  cast 
Goth,  siahan,  to  strike  ;  afsiahan,  to  slay ; 
ON.  sidy  to  strike  ;  sidtr,  slaughter,  meat 
of  slaughtered  cattle ;  sidira,  to  slaughter. 
G.  schlagen,  to  strike,  to  move  with  vio- 
lence ;  schiacitt,  battle ;  scfiiachten,  to  slay, 
to  slaughter. 

From  the  sound  of  a  blow  represented 
by  the  syllable  sia^/  as  smack,  siap, 
slash,  &c.,  all  signifying  the  act  of  striking 
with  a  certain  noise. 

•  Sleave.  Sieave  or  sleave  silk  would 
seem  to  be  the  tangled  refuse  of  the  co- 
coon which  cannot  be  wound  off,  but  only 
spun.  It  capitone,  the  hurds  of  silk  cods, 
or  coarse  sleeve-silks  fioscio,  faint,  droop- 
ing ;  seta  floscia,  sleave  or  ravelling  silk  ; 
flosciarc,  to  ravel  as  sleave  silk  doth. — 
FL  Fr.  flosche,  faggy,  weak,  soft ;  soie 
flosche,  sleave  silk. — Cot. 

Eight  wild  men  apparelled  in  green  moss  made 
with  j/Rvi/silk.— Hollinshed. 

The  meaning  is  probably  husk  or  cod 
silk,  from  G.  schlaube,  schlaue,  P1.D. 
sluwe,  Du.  sloove,  sluive,  the  husk,  cod, 
pod  of  peas,  beans,  &c.,  husk  of  grain,  the 
coverincf  out'of  which  the  grain  is  slipped. 
Bav.  schlauffen,  sloufen,  to  make  to  slip ; 
inslouf,  indumentum ;  urslouf,  exuviae — 
Schm.  See  Sleeve.  From  the  nature  of 
sleave  silk,  sleave  acquires  the  sense  of  a 
tangled  mass  of  fibrous  matter,  as  when 
Shakespear  speaks  of  '  the  ravelled  sleave 
of  care.' 

Sled.— Sledge,  i.  T>m.  sledde,  slidde, 
G.  schlitien,  a  sledge  or  carriage  made  to 
slide  along  the  ground  instead  of  rolling 
on  wheels.  G.  scnlittem,  to  slide  or  slither ; 
schlitien,  a  sledge ;  schlittschuh,  a  skate 
or  shding  shoe.  It  slisciare,  to  slide  or 
glide,  to  go  on  sleds  or  trucks ;  sliscio,  a 
sled. — FL  ON.  sledi,  sledge ;  slodi,  any- 
thing that  is  dragged  over  the  ground,  as 
a  brush-harrow.  Gael  slaod,  drag,  haul, 
trail  along  the  ground,  a  raft  or  float,  a 
sledge.  10  slade,  to  drag  on  a  sledge — 
Forby  ;  sled,  to  drag  the  feet,  to  go  slip- 
shod.— Craven  Gl.  Sladering  drag,  a 
small  drag  sliding  on  the  ground,  drawn 
by  one  horse. — Hal.  To  slade  is  to  make 
to  slide,  as  Da.  slctbe,  Du.  slevpen,  to  trail 
or  drag,  is  to  make  to  slip,  but  we  must 
not  in  either  case  assume  that  the  factitive 
is  a  derivative  form  from  the  neuter  verb. 
See  Slade. 
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Perhaps  the  form  sledge  may  corre- 
spond to  OHG.  sleihha,  a  sledge ;  sleichun^ 
traheae.  —  Graff.  From  slihhan,  G. 
schleichen,  to  slide. 

Sledge.  2.  AS.  slecge.  Da.  slcegge,  Sw. 
slagga,  a  large  smith's  hammer,  from  AS. 
slean  (ppl.  geslagen),  to  strike.    See  Slay. 

Sleek.— Slick.    Polished,  smooth. 

Her  flesh  tender  as  is  a  chike, 
With  bent  browes  smooth  and  slike. 

R.  R.  in  R. 
Who  will  our  palfries  slick  with  wisps  of  straw. 
B.  k  F.,  Knight  of  burning  pestle. 
Which  dissolved,  and  he 
Slickt  all  with  sweet  oil.---Chapman,  Odyssey. 

The  most  natural  type  of  the  act  of 
smoothing  a  surface  is  a  cow  or  a  cat 
licking  its  young  or  its  own  skin.  on. 
sleikja.  Da.  slikke,  to  lick.  N.  sleikja, 
also  to  stroke  with  the  hand ;  slikja,  to 
be  sleek,  to  shine  ;  slikjande,  sleek,  shin- 
ing. Hesten  cb  sofaf  at  da  slikje  ti  haar'a, 
the  horse  is  so  fat  that  its  coat  shines. 
ON.  slikja,  to  sleek,  to  polish  ;  slikju- 
steinn,  a  whetstone.  £.  slickstone,  a  stone 
for  polishing  the  surface  of  paper  or  cloth. 
In  the  same  way  Gael.  sHod,  lick,  stroke, 
rub  gendy  with  the  hand,  polish  ;  sliobta, 
lick^,  stroked,  polished.  N.sleip,  smooth, 
slippery,  polished ;  slipa,  to  whet ;  sltpe- 
stein  a  whetstone.  Du.  slijpen,  to  grind, 
whet,  polish. 

Sleep.— Slumber.  Goth,  slepan,  OHG. 
sldfan,  slaffan,  G.  schlafen,  Du.  slaepen, 
to  sleep.  The  radical  figure  is  probably 
the  relaxation  of  all  the  vital  energies  in 
sleep,  from  OHG.  slaf,  slaph,  slack,  relaxed, 
weak,  slothful ;  slafen,  slaffen,  tabescere, 
torpere,  dissolvi ;  arslaffen,  resolvi,  elan- 
guescere.  G.  einschlafen,  to  slacken,  be- 
come remiss,  to  fall  asleep.  ON.  slapa, 
to  hang  loose.  Russ.  slal^,  relaxed,  loose, 
feeble ;  slabety,  to  faint,  become  slack. 
When  one  of^our  limbs  is  rendered  tem- 
porarily torpid  by  pressure,  we  say  that 
It  is  asleep.  Westerwald  schlaafen,  to  go 
lazily  and  slow,  to  drag  on;  schlaafer, 
scklaa/sack,z.  lazybones ;  schlaa^g,schlaa- 
ferig,  dawdling,  lazy. 

In  the  same  way  G.  schlummem,  Du. 
sluimeren,  sluimen,  E.  to  slumber,  NE. 
sloom,  slaum,  a  gentle  sleep  or  slumber 
(Grose),  to  sleam,  to  slumber,  sloomy, 
dull,  slow,  inactive,  dreamy,  may  be  de- 
rived from  the  root  slap,  slamp,  slump 
(indicated  under  Slanunack),  signifying 
flagginess,  feebleness,  slackness,  relaxa- 
tion. Du.  slomphose,  loose  bagging  trow- 
sers ;  Bav.  schlumpen,  to  slobber,  to  hang 
loose  and  negligendy,  to  be  negligent, 
especially  in  dress ;  schlumnurig,  loose, 
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flapping.  E.  dial,  slomtnakin^  slovenly, 
loose,  untidy.  To  go  sloonUng  along  is 
to  go  along  in  a  dreamy,  inactive  way. 
ON.  slutna^  to  be  dejected ;  slamleiki^ 
failure  of  stren^h ;  at  slcsma  til,  opus  ali- 
quod  leviter  et  mvalide  attrectare  (Gudm.), 
to  go  to  it  in  a  sloomy  way.  Sw.  slumra, 
to  slumber ; — Sfver^  to  slubber  a  thing 
over,  to  pass  over  it  slightly ;  slumrare^ 
a  lazybones,  indolent,  sluggish  person; 
slumrigy  indolent,  lazy,  torpid,  negligent. 
Without  the  initial  Sy  Swiss  lukm^  lutnm^ 
soft,  gentle,  then  sleepy,  spiritless,  yield- 
ing. Das  wetter  luemet^  tne  weather  be- 
comes mild.  Du.  lome^  slow,  lazy. — KiL 
Swiss  lummem^  to  lounge,  slug,  lie  lazily 
about 

Bleet.— Sludge.— BluBh.  The  sound 
of  paddling  in  the  wet  and  dirt  or  of  the 
dashing  of  water  and  wet  bodies,  is  re- 
presented by  the  syllables  slask^  slosh^ 
slushy  slatter^  slotter^  stutter^  sladder, 
slodder^  sludder^  with  such  modifica- 
tions as  are  common  in  the  different 
dialects  of  the  Gothic  race ;  and  with  the 
image  of  paddling  in  the  wet  is  con- 
stantly joined  that  of  the  flapping  of  loose 
textures,  and  the  idea  of  slackness  or 
looseness,  passing  into  that  of  inactive, 
slow,  lazy,  slovenly. 

We  use  the  words  slosh  and  slush 
with  a  distinct  consciousness  of  their 
effect  in  representing  the  sound  of  dash- 
ing water.  To  slosh  or  slushy  to  splash 
alK)ut  liquid  mud.  //  sloshes  so,  is  often 
said  after  a  thaw.  To  slush,  to  wash 
with  much  water  without  rubbing.  '  Slush 
it  in  the  river.' — Mrs  Baker.  Slosh,  snow 
in  a  melting  state. — Craven  Gl.  Sc.  slash, 
a  great  quantity  of  broth  or  sorbillaceous 
food ;  slashy,  wet  and  dirty. — ^Jam.  Cor- 
responding forms  are  Da.  slaske,  to  dab- 
ble, paddle,  to  hang  flapping  as  loose 
clothes ;  Sw.  slaska,  to  dabble,  splash, 
slop ;  slaskwdder,  sloppy  weather ;  sn6- 
ilask  (sloshy  snow),  sleet.  Bav.  schlass, 
schloss,  loose,  slack,  flaccid.  Swiss  schlas- 
sem,  soft  damp  snow,  slack. 

With  a  change  of  the  final  sound  from 
s  or  sh  to  d  or  /,  w.  yslotian,  to  dabble, 
paddle ;  E.  dial  sladdery,  sloddery  (Mrs 
Baker),  slattery,  wet,  dirty ;  to  slatter,  to 
wash  in  a  careless  manner,  throwing  the 
water  about ;  slattering,  rainy  weather. — 
Forby.  *  It's  varra  slattery  walking.'  To 
slat,  to  dash  water  ;  slat,  a  spot  of  dirt. 
— Craven  GL  ON.  sletta,  td  splash ; 
Swab,  schlettem,  to  spill  liquids.  E.  dial. 
slotter,  to  dirty,  to  spatter  with  mud,  and 
as  a  noun,  filth,  nastiness;  Bav.  schlottem, 
schlotten,  schlutten,  schlotsen,  to  dabble,* 
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schlotter,  mud,  dirt ;  schlott,  schlutt,  mud, 
dirt,  sloppy  weather,  thaw.  Swiss  schlud- 
em,  to  slobber,  eat  and  drink  uncleanly  ; 
schludertg,  watery;  geschluder,  slops  ; 
Swab,  g'schlutten,  snowy  and  rainy  wea- 
ther in  winter ;  schluttig,  sloppy,  rainy, 
E.  dial,  sludder,  to  eat  slovenly  ;  slodder. 
sluthir  (Mrs  Baker),  slud,  sludge,  sluicky 
slush,  wet  mud.  Da.  slud^  sluus,  N.  sletta^ 
Lap.  slatte,  rain  and  snow  together,  or 
sleet ;  N.  slatra,  to  rain  and  snow  toge- 
ther. 

Sleeve,  as.  slyf,  Fris.  slief,  a  sleeve, 
what  one  slips  the  arm  into,  from  Bav. 
schlaiffen,  to  slip  (as  a  bird  does  its  head 
under  its  wing) ;  schlauffen,  to  slip  in  or 
out ;  anschlauffen,  to  slip  on  an  article  of 
dress  ;  Swab,  anschliefen,  ausschliefen^  to 
slip  on  or  off;  einschlauf,  the  whole 
dress  ;  Swiss  schlauf,  a  muff  for  slipping 
the  hands  into.  £.  dial,  slive,  to  put  on 
hastily.  '  111  slive  on  my  gown  and  gang 
wi'  thee.* — Craven  Gl. 

Where  her  long-hoarded  groat  oft  brings  the 

maid 
And  secret  slivti  it  in  the  ably's  fist.—  Clare. 

I  slyppe  or  slyde  downe,  je  coule;  /  slyve 
downe  5  je  coule. — Palsgr. 

On  the  same  principle  Du.  sloops  Fris. 
stupe,  a  pillow-slip,  the  washing  cover 
that  is  slipped  on  and  off  a  pillow  ;  tes-- 
lopje,  to  slip  a  covering  over.    See  Slop. 

*  fiaeeveless.  Wanting  reasonableness, 
propriety,  solidity. — ^Todd.  A  sleeveless 
errand,  reason,  tale*  Probably  a  comxp- 
tion  of  Sc.  thewless,  thieifeless,  unprofit- 
able, unsatisfactory ;  a  thieveless  excuse, 
errand,  &c.,  exactly  as  E.  sleeveless,  as. 
theaw,  custom,  manner,  thew ;  iheetwlice, 
according  to  manners,  decently,  properly. 

Sleeaty.  Weak,  wanting  substance. — J . 

I  cannot  well  away  with  sudi  stem  stufT.  mith 
such  cobweb  compositions. — Howdfin  Todd. 

The  radical  sense  is,  apt  to  fray  or  tear, 
from  G.  schleissen  (the  equivalent  of  e. 
slif),  to  fray,  wear  out,  tear,  slit,  split. — 
Kiittn.  E.  dial,  sleeze,  to  separate,  come 
apart,  applied  to  cloth  when  the  waip  and 
woof  readily  separate  from  each  other; 
sleezy^  disposed  to  sleeze,  badly  woven. 
— Jennings.  Carinthian  schleis^n,  to  tear 
or  to  fall  asunder ;  schleissik,  worn  out, 
ready  to  tear ;  a'  schleissige  pfdt,^  thread- 
bare coat  Cimbr.  slaizeg,  thin  through 
wear,  worn  out    Sec  Slit 

Sleight.    See  Sly. 

Blender.  ODu.  slinder,  tenuis,  exilis. 
— K.  The  radical  meaning  is  pliant, 
bending  to  and  fro,  thence  long  and  thin, 
from  a  verb  signif^ring  to  dan^c,  to  sway- 
to  and  fro,  the  evidence  of  which  is  pre- 
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served  in  Bav.  schlenderlingy  something 
dangling  j  rotsschlenderlingy  stiria  c  naso 
pendens — Schm. ;  G.  schUndem,  to  stroll, 
saunter,  walk  about  without  settled  pur- 
pose ;  l>\x.slidderenj  slinderen^  to  wriggle, 
to  creep  as  a  serpent. — KiL  On  the  same 
principle  G.  schiank,  pliable,  slender,  from 
Bav.  scklankeHy  scMinkschlanken^  to  dan- 
gle ;  PLD.  slcJikem^  slukkem^  slunkem^ 
to  waggle,  joggle. 

To  Slew.  To  turn  round. — Hal.  Pro- 
perly to  slip.  '  It  slewed  round  to  the 
other  side.' 

A  rynnand  cord  they  slewyt  our  his  bed 
Hard  to  the  bawk,  and  hangyt  him  to  ded. 

Wallace. 

Slewyty  slipped. — ^Jam.  It  is  the  same 
word  with  E.  slive^  to  slip.    See  Sleeve. 

Slioe.  OFr.  escleche,  separation,  dis- 
memberment, portion ;  esclisse,  a  splinter ; 
esclisieKy  to  separate,  divide.  —  Roquef. 
G.  schieissen,  to  cleave,  slit,  split  ON. 
sliia,  to  tear  asimder  ;  slitry  a  piece  torn 
off.    See  Slit 

Slick.     See  Sleek. 

Slidder.— Slither.— Slide.  Du.  sled- 
derefiy  sliddereUy  slibbereriy  to  slip,  slide, 
fall  I  slidderenySlinderen,Xo  creep  (wriggle) 
like  a  senpent  w.  //rVAr,  a  slip,  slide; 
llUhrigy  slippery.  Lith.  sliduSy  slidduSy 
slippery,  smooth,  shining ;  slidinUiy 
slystiy  Pol.  slisga^  sify  to  slip,  slide  ; 
sliskiy  It  sliscioy  slissOy  slippery ;  slisciarey 
to  slide.  Lett  slidsy  slanting ;  sliddity 
sliddindty  to  slide ;  slidity  to  slip ;  slid- 
densy  sHschy  shppery,  sloping,  steep. 
The  radical  signmcation  is  probably  a 
vacillating  unsteady  movement,  as  in  Du. 
sloddereUy  slobbereny  to  flap,  flag,  waggle ; 
G.  schlotterHy  to  waggle,  joggle,  swag ;  on. 
slbdray  to  drag  oneself  on ;  Sw.  sliddrigy 
loose,  flagging.  From  the  notioft  of  a 
vacillating  movement  arises  that  of  slip- 
ping or  sliding  as  opposed  to  moving 
steadily  onwards.  And  from  the  frequent- 
ative and  earlier  form  slidder  is  formed 
the  verb  to  slidey  to  move  smoothly  over 
a  surface  without  leaving  it.  The  root  is 
then  applied  to  smoothness  of  surface 
which  causes  one  to  slide.  See  To  Slur. 
It  is  however  ecjually  difficult  to  ignore 
the  relation  of  shde  with  glide;  slidder 
with  gliddeTy  shppery ;  Sw.  slintOy  to  slip. 
Slide,  with  E.  gliniy  to  glance,  w.ysglentiOy 
to  slip,  or  to  derive  both  series  from  a 
common  image.    See  To  Glide. 

Slight.  G.  schlechty  originally  plain, 
smooth,  straight,  then  plain,  simple,  un- 
qualified, plain  as  opposed  to  what  is  of 
superior  value,  low  m  value,  mean  in  esti- 
mation^  bad,  base ;  schfichty  sleek,  smooth, 
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even ;  schlicKteny  to  straighten,  to  make 
smooth  or  flat  Du.  sleekly  slickly  planus, 
aeauus,  et  simplex,  et  ignobilis,  communis, 
vulgaris,  vilis,  tenuis  — -  KiL  ;  sleckteuy 
slichleny  to  level  to  the  ground,  to  demol- 
ish. 

In  three  days  they  slighted  zsiA  demoh'shed  all 
the  works  of  that  garrison. — Clarendon  in  R. 

Goth.  slaihtSy  ON.  sletlry  even,  smooth  ; 
Sw.  sldty  smooth,  polished,  plain,  poor, 
slight,  common,  bad.  Sldta  ordy  flatter- 
ing words.  N.  slettay  to  fling  or  cast,  ex- 
plains the  passage  where  Falstaff  speaks 
of  being  sligkted  out  of  the  buck-basket 
into  the  river.  Skoen  slalt  utav  fofa^ 
the  shoe  was  cast  or  flew  from  his  foot ; 
sletta  ma  kaandaay  to  fling  with  the 
hands. 

Slim.  Slender,  thin,  slight,  also  dis- 
torted, worthless,  sly,  crafty. — Hal.  Du. 
sletHy  slinty  transverse,  oblique,  distorted, 
worthless,  bad.  Slinty  pravus,  perversus, 
astutus,  vafer.  —  Bigl.  Slimgasty  a  sly 
fellow  ;  slimbeefty  slimvoely  having  a  dis- 
torted leg  or  foot.  Bav.  schlimmy  wry. 
Fris.  sloniy  oblique ;  aslem  (of  the  door), 
half  open  ;  slemmey  to  set  the  door  ajar. 
— Outzen.  E.  dial,  slaniy  the  slope  of  a 
hill ;  tall  and  lean. — HaL  ON.  slcemr^ 
vilis,  invalidus ;  al  slctnta  tilt  to  set 
slackly  to  work.  Probably  the  original 
meaning  of  the  word  may  be  flagging, 
flaccid,  then  hanging  down,  sloping,  lead- 
ing to  the  idea  of  obliquity  and  depravity. 
See  Slammack,  Slope.  To  slim  m  Sus- 
sex is  to  do  work  in  a  careless  and  decep- 
tive manner  (Hal.),  to  be  compared  with 
ON.  sloemay  above  mentioned,  and  PLD. 
slampy  a  slovenly  woman.  £.  dial  slimmyy 
of  slight  texture. — Hal. 

SUme.  G.  schlammy  mire,  mud;  schleimy 
ON.  slimy  Du.  slijmy  slime,  viscous  matter. 
In  the  same  way,  without  the  initial  sibi- 
lant, AS.  lamy  PLD.  leemy  G.  lehmy  loam, 
clay,  mud  ;  leimy  as.  limey  glutinous  mat- 
ter.   Lat  limusy  mud. 

Probably  the  fundamental  notion  may 
be  sloppy  mud,  from  a  representation  of 
the  sound  of  dabbling  in  wet.  Du.  slob- 
berefty  slabberetiy  slabbetty  to  slap  up  liquid 
food  ;  GaeL  slaiby  E.  diaL  sloby  Du.  slibbe^ 
slibber  (limus,  caenum  mollius  —  KiL), 
mud,  ooze.  Slip  in  the  Potteries  is  the 
name  given  to  the  sloppy  mixture  of  clay 
and  water. 

The  terminal  labial  is  first  nasalised, 
as  in  Bav.  schlampeny  to  lap  like  a  dog, 
to  eat  greedily  ana  uncleanly,  and  finally 
extinguished,  leaving  the  nasalising  liquid 
into  which  it  seems  to  have  been  con- 
verted. Thus  we  have  Du.  slempefty  slem- 
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.m^/i,  G.  schldmmeKy  schlemmen^  to  guzzle, 
live  luxuriously,  while  in  a  different  appli- 
cation G.  schlamnty  mud,  corresponds  to 
Gael.  slcUb^  £.  slob^  above  mentioned. 

The  same  connection  is  seen  between 
G.schlocken,schltckeny  Du.  slacken,  slicken, 
to  guzzle  (from  the  sound  of  supping  up 
liquids),  and  Du.  slijck,  G.  schlick,  mud. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  grounds 
for  suspecting  that  the  name  of  slime 
may  be  derived  from  the  image  of  licking. 
Gael,  sliob,  to  lick,  stroke,  rub  gently  with 
the  hand—Macleod ;  to  smooth,  polish, 
besmear — Armstrong ;  sliom  (properly  to 
lick?),  to  smooth,  gloss,  flatter;  sliom, 
sleek,  smooth,  slippery,  lubricated.  Na 
brie  shliom,  the  sleek  (slimy)  trout 
Esthon.  libbama,  limpama,  to  lick  ;  libbe, 
smooth,  slippery,  flattering;  limma,  slime, 
mud. 

Sling.  Sw.  sldngtty  to  totter,  stagger, 
twist,  swing,  fling,  burl.  Slinga,  to  twist ; 
slingra,  to  curl,  to  roll.  Sl6nga  sigsom 
en  mask,  to  writhe  like  a  worm.  Da. 
slingre,  to  reel,  stagger,  roll  like  a  ship. 
Du.  slingem,  to  dangle,  stagger,  whirl 
round,  hurl ;  slingen,  slingeren,  to  creep 
as  a  serpent,  to  sling ;  slinger,  slanger, 
spira.  —  KiL  Slinger,  a  pendulum,  a 
sling. — Bomhoff.  G.  schlingen,  to  twist ; 
schlingeln,  to  loiter,  saunter,  ramble. 

To  Slink.  To  creep  or  move  secretly, 
to  slip  a  foal  or  calf,  i.  e.  cast  it  privily 
before  its  time.  as.  slincan,  to  creep, 
crawl ;  slincend,  a  reptile,  creeping  thing. 
G.  schleichen,  Du.  sleyken,  to  sneak,  slink, 
creep ;  sleyncke,  a  hole.  Das  schleichen 
einer  schlange,  the  wriggling  of  a  serpent 
Sw.  slinka,  to  dangle.  Hdret  slinker 
kring  ironen,  the  hair  hangs  loose  about 
the  ears.  Slinka  efter  quinfolk,  to  dan- 
gle after  women.  Han  slank  bart,  he 
slunk  away.  Tiden  slinker  forbi,  time 
slips  by.  N.  slenja,  to  dangle,  sway  to 
and  fro,  saunter,  loiter.  Bav.  schlanken, 
schlinkschlanken,  schlinkenschlanken,  to 
dangle,  sway  to  and  fro,  loiter  about ; 
schldnkeln,  to  dangle ;  schlenkern,  to 
swing,  to  sling.  Swiss  schlenggen,  schlen- 
ken,  to  sway  to  and  fro.  Lith.  slinkti,  to 
slip,  slide,  creep.  Plaukai  slenka,  the  hair 
falls  off.  Slankioii,  to  lounge,  saunter, 
dawdle.    Slinkas,  lazy,  slow. 

The  radical  idea  in  creeping  or  crawl- 
ing is  wriggling  onwards,  moving  onwards 
by  alternate  movements  to  the  right 
and  left,  and  the  notion  of  secrecy  seems 
to  arise  from  the  movement  not  being 
directed  in  a  continuous  right  line  to  the 
object  sought  for.  On  this  principle  it  is 
aigued  under  Slender,  that  the  primitive 
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meaning  of  Du.  slinderen,  to  creep  like  a 
serpent,  is  to  wriggle,  to  move  by  zigzag 
efforts. 

Slip. — Slipi^ry.  It  may  perhaps  not 
be  possible  to  trace  the  derivation  of  the 
word  slip  in  all  its  senses  from  a  single 
source.  In  the  first  place,  from  Sw.  slapp, 
lax,  slack,  we  have  sldppa,  to  let  loose,  let 
slip.  Sldpp  hunden  Ids,  let  the  dog  loose, 
let  slip  the  dog.  Sldppa  ndgot  ur  hand- 
ema,  to  let  slip  a  thing  out  of  one's  hands 
Sldppa  fram  et  ord,  to  slip  out  a  word. 
Slapphand,  clumsy-handed,  apt  to  let  sl.p 
out  of  one's  hands. 

From  the  foregoing  seems  to  be  fonned 
the  neuter    slippa^  slapp,  sluppit   (on*. 
sleppa,  slapp,  sloppit),  to  slip,  to  get  oQ, 
get  loose  from,  escape.    Et  ord  sbpp 
framfSr  honom,  a  word  slipped  out  from 
him,  he  let  faU  a  word.     Sdmen  slippit 
up,  the  seam  rips  up,  comes  apart,  separ- 
ates. In  a  simiicLr  way  we  speak  of  taking 
a  slip  from  a  plant,  L  e.  separating  a 
small  portion  of  the  plant  from  the  parent 
stem.    When  the  foot  slips,  it  loses  its 
hold.    When  we  speak  of  an>thing  dip- 
ping through  an  obstacle  we  imply  ihji 
it  gets  loose  from  it,  is  not  held  by  :l 
To  slip  into  a  chamber  implies  escape 
from  something  that  might  have  hindered 
the  action.    G.  schiupfen,  PLD.  slippin, 
slupen,  to  slip  away,  slip  or  slide  into; 
Sw.  slippfig,   G.   sckliipfrig,   OK.  sUipr, 
OE.  slipper,  slippery.     Swab,  schloppi;^ 
schlapperig,  loose,  flagging;    schlafpt^, 
old  trodden-down   shoes,  slippers.     7> 
slip  on  a  garment  is  to  throw  it  loosely 
over  one.     So  also  we  may  compare  G. 
schlaff,\oos^,vf\i\i  B2tM, scklaijfffen,schLj\f' 
fen,  sloufen,  to  slip  in,  slip  on.    Der  spcr 
slaifft  sein  haubt  under  sein  fittij^,  the 
sparrow  slips  its  head  under  its  ^icg. 
*  Anesloufe,  indue.'    Einschlauf,  what  J 
slipped  on,  dress ;  urslouf,  what  is  slip- 
ped off,  cast  clothes,  skin,  &c.  SckUift^ 
OHG.  slifan,  G.  schleifen,  to  slide,  glide. 

Perhaps  we  should  set  out  from  forms 
like  slabber,  slobber,  representing  the 
agitation  of  liquids  or  loose  textures ;  D^ 
slobberen,  laxum  sive  flaccidum  esse,  'o 
flap ;  slibbe,  slibber,  mud,  mire  ;  slibbaii;^ 
muddy,  slippery  ;  slibberen,  to  slip,  siict 
— KiL  Somerset  stopper,  loose,  unfiied 
—Hal. 

To  Slit.  AS.  slitan,  to  tear,  to  ccc- 
sume ;  G.  schleissen,  to  slit,  split,  fray,  wtar 
out ;  schleisse,  a  splint,  lint,  scraped  Iin^3> 
Sw.  slita,  to  tear,  separate  by  force.  ^'^'•^ 
sig  Ids  ifrdn,  to  shake  oneself  free  from ; 
slita  opp  urjorden,  to  tear  up  out  of  the 
earth.     Slita    ui  kldder,   to   wear  oot 
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clothes ;  slita  sdnder^  to  tear  asunder ; 
slitningy  wear  and  tear.  ON.  slita^  to  tear 
asunder,  separate  ;  sliia/lokk,  to  dismiss 
an  assembly  ;  slila  ihingi,  to  close  the 
court ;  slttKj  slitriy  a  rag,  portion.  Da. 
slidey  to  pull,  tear,  to  wear,  to  toil, 
drudge. 

Sliver.  A  splinter,  slice,  slip. — Hal. 
SlvvCy  sliveTy  a  large  slice. — Mrs  Baker. 
*  'Tis  broke  all  ta  sliwers*  —  Moor. 
Westerwald  schliewevy  a  splinter.  AS. 
slifatiy  Craven  slieve^  to  cleave,  split. 
SiyvyH  asundyr,  findo ;  slyvynge  of  a  tre 
or  other  lyke,  fissula. — Pr.  Pm.  *  I  slyve 
SL  gylowflowre  from  his  braunche  or 
stalke.' — Palsgr.  Tusser  uses  sliver  for 
split  logs  of  firewood.  To  s/ive,  to  slip, 
slide. — Mrs  B.     See  Sleeve,  Slip. 

Slobber.     See  Slabber. 

Sloe.  Du,  sleeuwe,  sUepruymey  G. 
schUhCy  the  small  astringent  wild  plum, 
so  named  from  what  we  call  setting  the 
teeth  on  edge,  which  in  other  languages 
is  conceived  as  blunting  them. — ^Adelung. 
Du.  sUe^  sUeuWy  dull,  blunt ;  (of  the  teeth) 
set  on  edge  ;  (of  fruit)  sour,  astringent. 
Sleeuwe  scherpte,  a  blunt  edge  ;  sleeuwe 
tanden,  stupicU  dentes,  obtusi. — Kil.  Die 
pruimen  zijn  soo  slee  als  of  het  wilde 
pruimen  waren  :  these  plums  are  as  sour 
as  sloes.  Bav.  schlehy  blunt,  set  on  edge. 
ON.  sliofr^  dull,  inactive,  blunt ;  sliofar 
tennur^  teeth  on  edge. 

Sloop.  Du.  sloepey  a  shallop,  light 
vessel ;  from  sloepen^  sluipen,  to  slip  ? 
See  Shallop. 

Slop.  I.  Imitative  of  the  ^ound  of 
dashing  water.  To  slope,  to  make  a  noise 
when  supping  liquid. — Teesdale  GL 

Thy  milk  slop't  tip.  thy  bacon  filcht. 

Gammer  Gurton,  ii.  z. 

Du.  slabbetiy  to  lap,  to  slobber.  Lap. 
sldbbot,  to  sprinkle  ;  slebbet,  to  pour,  to 
splash  ;  slappe^  wet  and  soft  snow  partly 
thawed.  Fris.  door  dik,  door  dun  te  slob- 
ben,  to  splash  through  thick  and  thin. — 
Epkema. 
2.  A  loose,  outer  dress,  smock-frock. 

His  overest  sloppe  it  is  not  worth  a  mite. 

Chaucer. 

With  shp-Jrock  suiting  to  the  ploughman's  taste. 

Clare. 

ON.  sloppr,  a  wide  outer  dress,  a  surplice, 
night-dress.  Fris.  slupe,  a  pillow-slip ; 
beslopje,  to  slip  a  covering  over.  Bav. 
schlauffen,  to  slip  in  or  out;  anschlauffen, 
to  slip  on  an  article  of  dress ;  einschlauf, 
the  whole  dress.  Du.  slobbe,  sloejhose,  a 
pair  of  slops  or  loose  bagging  breeches. 
The  connection  of  the  latter  form  with 
slobberen^  to  flap  or  flag,  laxum  sive  flac- 
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cidum  esse,  corroborates  the  derivation 
above  given  of  slip  from  slapp,  loose, 
slack.    See  Sleeve. 

To  Slope.  To  hang  obliquely  down- 
wards like  a  slack  rope,  from  Du.  slap^ 
slack.  —  Skinner.  But  the  immediate 
origin  is  a  verb  like  ON.  sldpa,  flaccere, 
pendere — Haldorsen;  N.  slope,  to  hang 
down,  to  slope  or  be  a  little  inclined 
downwards.  ON.  slapeyrdr,  lop-eared, 
having  hanging  ears. 

Slot.  I  .—Sleuth.  The  slot  of  a  deer  is 
the  print  of  a  stag's  foot  on  the  ground. 
Sc.  sleuth,  the  track  of  man  or  beast  as 
known  by  the  scent,  whence  sleuth-hcrundf 
a  bloodhound,  dog  kept  for  following  the 
track  of  a  fugitive.  ON.  slod,  track,  path, 
way  ;  ddggslod,  the  track  left  by  men  or 
animals  in  the  dew ;  mark  made  by 
something  dragging  along  when  the 
ground  is  covered  with  dew ;  slodi,  a 
drag-harrow.  Cheshire  cartslood,  cart- 
rut — Wilbraham.  Gael  stood,  trail  along 
the  ground  ;  slaodan,  the  track  or  rut  of 
a  cart-wheel.  PoL  slad^  a  trace,  track, 
footprint    See  To  Slade. 

♦  Slot.  2.  A  bolt  Slot  or  schytyl  of 
a  dore,  verolium  (Fr.  verrouil). — Pr.  Pm. 

Probably  a  somewhat  diflerent  appUca- 
tion  of  Du.  slot,  a  lock  or  fastening,  from 
sluiten,  G.  schliessen,  to  shut  Du.  sluit 
boom,  a  bar,  barrier,  rail ;  vectis  et  clath- 
rus ;  slotel,  a  key ;  slotelen,  securiculae, 
subscudes  duo  tigna  inter  se  vincienfes. — 
KiL  From  this  last  may  probably  be 
explained  Cleveland  slot,  a  crossbeam  or 
bar  running  from  one  side  to  another  in 
any  construction  ;  slotes  of  a  cart,  the 
underpieces  which  keep  the  bottom  to- 
gether ;  slotes  of  a  ladder  or  a  gate,  the 
flat  step  or  bar. — B. 

Slot  in  engineering  is  a  hollow  for  the 
head  of  a  bolt  or  the  like  to  work  in,  the 
tuck  in  a  dress  for  a  string  to  run  in. — 
Atkinson.  Probably  from  Du.  sluitgaty 
a  mortise  or  hollow  to  hold  a  tenon. 

Sloth.    See  Slow. 

Slouch.  To  slouch  is  to  flag,  to  hang 
down  for  want  of  inherent  stiflhess,  to  do 
anything  with  unstrung  muscles,  to  walk 
with  a  negligent  gait  A  slouch,  a  lub- 
berly fellow. — B.  *  No  weather  pleaseth: 
it  is  colde,  therefore  the  slouch  will  not 
plow.'— Granger  in  Todd.  The  slatch  of 
a  rope  is  the  slack  part  of  a  rope  which 
hangs  trailing. 

From  ON,  slakr,  slack,  we  pass  to  Sw. 
sloka,  to  droop  ;  sloka  med  dronen,  med 
wingarna,  to  hang  the  ears,  drag  the 
wings.  Slokhatt,  a  slouch  hat,  hat  with 
hanging  flaps  ;  slokbjbrk,  a  weeping  birch. 
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Gd  och  sloka,  to  go  slouching  about.  ON. 
sldkr^  a  slouch  or  dull  inactive  person. 
Da.  slukbrety  slouch-eared,  having  hang- 
ing ears. 

In  the  same  way  without  the  initial  j, 
w.  //^  slack,  loose  ;  llacioy  to  droop,  to 
decline ;  ON.  Idkay  to  hang  down  ;  Idkr^ 
anything  hanging;  Idkubyr,  a  light  wind 
that  lets  the  sails  flap ;  Fr.  locker^  to 
shake  like  a  loose  wheel ;  loque^  a  dan- 
gling rag;  E.  dial,  louch-eared^  having 
hanging  ears  ;  G.  IcUschen^  to  go  dragging 
one's  feet,  to  slouch  along. 

In  another  set  of  parallel  forms  the 
final  k  of  slack  is  exchanged  for  sSy  /, 
or  tz.  Bay.  schlottern,  to  hang  dangling, 
to  slouch  about  (Schmid) ;  schlotzmy  to 
dabble  in  the  dirt,  to  be  negligent  and 
slow ;  schiotZj  a  lazy  slow  person ;  schlass^ 
scklatt,  flaccid,  slack ;  schlattbrety  slouch- 
eared  ;  schlatte^  a  lazy  ill-dressed  per- 
son ;  Swab,  schlossigkeii,  inactivity ;  ON. 
slotay  sluta,  to  be  relaxed,  to  soften, 
to  hang  down.  Vedrinn  slotar,  the  wea- 
ther becomes  mild.  Lata  hattin  slota^  to 
slouch  one's  hat,  let  the  flap  hang  down. 

Sloug'lL  I.  A  deep  muddy  place  in 
which  one  is  ingulfed.  Du.  slocken^  to 
swallow ;  slock^  gula,  fauces,  et  bara- 
thrum, vorago,  gurges. — Kil.  Gael,  slui^, 
swallow,  ingulf;  slugpholl,  a  whirlpool; 
slugaidy  a  slough  or  deep  miry  place. 

*  2.  The  cast  skin  of  a  snake ;  the 
skin  or  husk  of  a  gooseberry  or  currant 
(Atkinson) ;  the  crust  of  dead  matter  that 
separates  from  a  sore.  MHO.  sli^ch^  the 
skin  of  a  snake  ;  G.  schlauchy  properly,  as 
balgy  the  skin  of  an  animal  stripped  off, 
and  made  into  a  vessel  for  licjuids,  a 
wineskin,  hose  for  conveying  liquids,  also 
the  loose  skin  of  a  horse's  sheath.  The 
meaning  of  the  word  is  something  slipped 
off,  that  from  which  something  has  slip- 
ped, from  OHG.  slthkan,  MHG.  sltcheity  G. 
schleichmy  to  slip,  slide,  slink.  Bav. 
schlaicheHy  to  slip  in  or  out,  to  convey 
privily ;  einem  etwas  suschlaichen,  to 
slip  or  siive  it  into  his  hand.  Schlichy 
the  gliding  of  a  brook  or  of  serpents,  to 
be  compared  with  sloughy  the  slime  of 
snakes  ^marking  th£  track  where  they 
have  slid). — Hal. 

In  the  same  way  from  the  parallel 
form  OHG.  s/tfaUf  Bav.  schleiffeny  E.  dial, 
j/rw,  to  slide,  slip,  with  the  factitive 
scklauffen,  sloufen^  to  make  to  slip,  are 
schlauffy  that  into  which  a  man  slips; 
inslou/y  indumentum  ;  urslouf^  exuviae  ; 
G.  schlaufy  a  serpent's  slough ;  schlaubCy 
husk  or  cod  of  beans,  &c.  (Sanders)  ;  Du. 
shofySloovty  husk,  velum,  tegmen,  exuviae; 
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also  the  prepuce,  in  which  sense  it  is  to 
be  compared  with  G.  schlauchy  the  sheath 
of  a  horse. 

*  BlovexL  A  person  careless  of  dress 
and  personal  cleanliness.  Du.  slof^  sloefy 
an  old  slipper,  and  fig.  a  sloven  or  slut 
Sloef,  toga  sive  tunica  rudis,  impolita  et 
sordfidula;  sloefhose,  tibiale  laxum. — KiL 
See  Slop. 

Blow. — Sloth.  AS.  sUaWy  slaWy  lazy, 
slow ;  slawian,  aslawiatiy  to  be  lazy, 
torpid ;  siawtk,  slewthy  sloth.  Du.  sUeuWy 
sUe,  blunt,  ineffective ;  Bav.  schlew^  schie- 
wigy  feeble,  flat,  faint,  slow,  insipid,  un- 
salted,  lukewarm,  blunt ;  OHG.  slrwey 
slewechaity  torpor — Schm. ;  sleOy  sleuuOy 
dull,  faded,  lukewarm  ;  sleuuen^  to  fade, 
waste,  become  torpid,  indifferent,  luke- 
warm ;  sleuuif  languor,  dullness ;  siewig^ 
slebigy  dull ;  Swab,  schiaiby  unsalted, 
waterv,  thin,  empty.  ON.  sijdry  slar 
{slcefr)y  blunt,  dull,  slow,  inactive ;  slctifOy 
slj&vtty  to  blunt,  dull,  slacken ;  Da.  stov^ 
Sw.  sidy  blunt,  dull,  slow  of  apprehension. 

Probably  PoL  slabyy  faint,  weak,  feeble, 
dull  of  hearing,  Russ.  slabuiiy  slack,  re- 
laxed, weak,  faint,  feeble,  belong  to  the 
same  stock.  The  radical  image  would 
be  the  slapping  of  a  slack  structure,  as  a 
rope  or  the  sau  of  a  ship.  Related  forms 
are  Du.  slapy  G.  schlaffy  slack,  flaggy, 
weak,  soft,  flat.  Met  slappe  handen  to 
werk  gaofiy  to  work  slowly.  Du.  slof^ 
slow,  negligent,  careless. 

Blowworm.  This  name  may  really 
signify  what  it  appears  to  do,  as  motion 
is  very  difficult  to  the  animal  on  a  bare 
surface  such  as  a  road,  where  it  is  fre- 
quently found,  though  among  herbage  it 
is  agile  enough.  But  the  dement  slow 
is  suspiciously  like  schleich  in  the  G.  name 
blindschleichey  Carinthian  schUtcky  piini- 
schleichy  plintschlauchy  from  schleicktn^  to 
slide.  In  N.  it  is  called  slevoy  slbgeysliky 
perhaps  from  its  slime;  slevty  slaver, 
drivel. 

To  Slubber.  A  word  of  like  formation 
with  slobbery  slobber,  representing  the 
sound  of  supping  up  liquids  into  the 
mouth,  dabbling  in  the  wet,  &c  ON. 
sluproy  Dan.  slubre,  PLD.  slubbertty  to 
sup  up  liquids.  Hence  in  Hambuigh 
metaphorically,  from  the  notion  of  hasty 
and  greedy  eating,  slubberrty  to  slubber 
up,  to  do  a  thing  carelessly  and  superfi- 
cially ;  slubberery  slubberupy  a  careless, 
negligent  person. 

Bassanio  told  him  he  would  make  some  speed 
Of  his  return :  he  answered.  Do  not  so. 
Slubber  not  business  for  my  sake. 

Mcrdi.  Veoice. 
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Du.  slohberetiy  to  sup  up  liquids  like  ducks, 
pigs,  &c.,  to  sup  up  in  a  dirty  uncouth 
manner ;  over  keen  slobberen^  to  pass 
lightly  over  a  matter.  In  like  manner 
Du.  siorpen,  slorven^  to  sup  up,  serve  to 
explain  Sw.  sluffwa^  to  bungle,  botch, 
slubber. 

To  slubber  is  also  to  slobber  or  spill 
liquids  in  eating,  hence  to  dirty. 

To  slubber  the  gloss  of  your  new  fortunes. 

Shakesp. 

N.  slubbay  to  spill  liquids,  to  dirty. 

Sludge.     See  Slush. 

Slug.  —  Sluggard.  Another  of  the 
numerous  metaphors  from  the  image  of  a 
loose  u.n strung  condition.  PLD.  slukkem, 
slunkem,  Westerw.  schlockem,  schluckem 
(synonymous  with  schlappem,  schlollem), 
to  wabble,  shake  to  and  fro.  Da.  slug^ 
bret^  slukbrely  having  flagging  ears.  To 
slug  is  thus  to  lie  slack  and  unstrung,  to 
indulge  in  sloth. 

He  lay  all  night  slugging  under  a  mantle. 

Spenser  in  Todd. 

/  slogge,  I  waxe  slowe  or  drawe  behynde. 
— Palsgr.  A  slug  is  a  creature  of  a  soft 
boneless  consistency.  ON.  slakiy  a  dull, 
inactive  person. 

In  like  manner  without  the  initial  j, 
Swiss  lugg^  luckf  loose,  slack ;  das  seil 
lugget,  the  rope  trails,  is  slack  ;  Du.  log, 
heavy,  slow ;  E.  luggisk,  dull,  heavy,  slow ; 
lugj  luggard,  a  sluggard  ;  Fris.  lugghen, 
to  be  lazy  and  slothful ;  luck,  ^f^gg^rigj 
slothful  Lith.  slukyli  (fauUenzen),  to 
slug  ;  slunkis,  a  sluggard,  a  lazy  creeper 
about ;  slinkas,  lazy,  slow. 

Sluice.  Sw.  slussy  Du.  sluys,  G.  schleuse, 
Fr.  icluse,  a  sluice  or  floodgate.  Da. 
sluse,  lock  in  a  canal ;  sluseporl,  flood- 
gate. Mid.Lat.  clusa,  eclusa,  as  if  for  ex» 
clusa,  from  the  notion  of  shutting  off  the 
water,  a  derivation  supported  by  Swiss 
klussy  a  large  sluice  in  a  gorge  where 
water  is  collected  until  it  is  sufficient  to 
wash  down  a  collection  of  timber ;  klusen, 
verkluseHy  to  stop  the  flow  of  water.  Das 
wasser  hat  sick  geklussiy  has  Stopped 
running. 

But  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the 
Mid.Lat.  form  is  not  an  accommodation, 
and  the  word  really  derived  from  the 
sloshing  or  slushing  sound  of  the  water 
as  it  rushes  through  the  gates.  To  sluice 
one  with  water  is  to  slosh  water  over  him, 
to  throw  a  mass  of  water  over  him.  Sw. 
slosa,  to  lavish,  squander ;  Da.  dial,  sluse, 
to  purl  as  a  brook.  Westerw.  schlosen^ 
schluseny  to  become  sloshy,  to  thaw. 

On  the  same  principle  Du.  scu^  a  flood- 
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gate,  may  be  connected  with  E.  souse^  re- 
presenting the  sound  of  dashing  water. 
So^Sy  a  slop  ;  as  a  verb,  to  pour  out,  to 
dabble  in  tne  dirt  From  the  same  origin 
is  the  cry  sus  I  sus/  to  pigs  to  come  to 
their  wash. 

To  Slumber.    See  Sleep. 

Slump.  To  fall  plumb  down  into  any 
wet  or  dirty  place.— B.  '  In  Suffolk  we 
should  say,  I  slumped  into  the  ditch  up 
to  the  crotch.' — Moor.  Slump,  a  dull 
noise  made  by  anything  falling  into  a  hole. 
— Jam. 

From  representing  the  noise  of  a  thing 
falling  plump  upon  the  ground  the  term 
is  applied  to  chance,  accident,  what  hap- 
pens at  a  single  blow  or  in  an  unforeseen 
manner.  P1.D.  slump,  a  chance ;  slump- 
schble,  a  chance  shot ;  slumps,  plump, 
thoughtlessly  ;  up^n  slump  kofien,  to  buy 
upon  the  chance,  without  knowing  the 
exact  quantity.  Sw.  of  en  slump,  by 
chance ;  en  blolt  slump,  a  pure  chance  ; 
slumpa,  to  buy  things  in  block.  Da. 
slumpe,  to  light,  stumble,  chance  upon ; 
slump,  a  lot.  To  slump  things  together, 
to  throw  them  together  in  a  single  lot. 

To  Slur.  —  Slurry.  To  bedaub  or 
dirty,  whence  met.  slur,  a  stain  or  dis- 
grace. Slur,  slurry,  thin  washy  mud. — 
Forby.  To  slairg,  slerg,  slairy,  to  be- 
daub.— Jam. 

We  have  frequently  had  occasion  to 
remark  the  identity  of  forms  representing 
the  sound  of  dabbling  in  the  wet  and  the 
flapping  of  loose  fabrics,  giving  rise  to  an 
intimate  relation  between  words  signify- 
ing mud  or  dirt,  and  a  loose  texture,  a 
wabbling,  vacillating,  slipping  or  sliding 
movement,  inefficient  nerveless  action, 
and  the  like. 

The  sound  made  by  the  ag^itation  of 
liquids  or  of  loose  textures  is  represented 
by  the  forms  sladder,slodder,sludder,  slid" 
der.  Thus  we  have  Da.  sladder,  sludder^ 
tattle,  idle  talk  (an  idea  constantly  ex- 
pressed by  reference  to  the  sound  of  dab- 
bling in  water) ;  Swiss  schlodem,  to  slobber 
in  eating ;  E.  dial,  sludder,  to  eat  slovenly ; 
slodder,  slud,  sludge,  wet  mud — Hal.;  j/«- 
ther,  liquid  mud — Mrs  Baker;  Bav.  schle- 
dem,  to  move  to  and  fro  in  the  water,  to 
rinse  linen  ;  schluder,  mud ;  schludem, 
schlodem,  to  wabble  ;  schlaudem,  to  work 
negligently  and  superficially,  to  slur  a 
thing  over  ;  Du.  slodderen,  to  hang  loose, 
to  flag  ;  slodderig,  slovenly,  negligent ; 
PLD.  sludern,  sluren,  to  wabble,  to  flag 
or  hang  loose,  to  be  lazy,  to  deal  negli- 
gently with.  Aver  ene  arbeid  sluren,  to 
slur  over  a  piece  of  work.     Slodderig^ 
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sludderigy  sluri^^  flagging,  lifeless,  in- 
active. De  kleder  sittet  em  so  sludderig 
[or  slurig]  unUt  liefy  the  clothes  hang  so 
oose  about  him.  Du.  sloore^  siorken, 
sordida  ancilla,  serva  vilis,  ignava — Kil. ; 
slooreriy  sleuren,  to  drag,  trail,  sweep  along 
the  ground  as  a  loose  hanging  garment, 
a  slack  rope  ;  sloorighy  dirty.  Swiss 
schlarggen^  to  dabble,  to  debaub,  to  go 
trailing  or  shuffling  along ;  sMarggy  a 
slur  or  spot  of  dirt ;  geschlargg^  nastiness, 
dirt ;  schlarggigy  dirty  ;  E.  dial,  sladder- 
ing-dragf a  sledfor  trailing  timber  along ; 
Pl.D.  sTarreHy  slurren,  to  shuffle,  slip  the 
feet  along  ;  slarren^  slurren^  slippers,  old 
shoes  \  Du.  sliereriy  to  stagger,  to  slide  on 
the  ice,  to  drag — Bomhoff ;  E.  dial,  to 
slither^  to  slir,  to  slide,  to  slip, — Hal. 
P1.D.  slieren^  to  lick  (to  sup  up). — Schiitze. 
Bav.  scklieren,  to  bedaub  ;  schlier^  mud. 
ON.  sldr^  uncleanness,  slime  of  fish ; 
slorugr,  dirty. 

Slush.  Slodder^  shtter,  sluthery  slud^ 
sludge,  slutch^  slosh^  slush,  are  used  pro- 
vincially  or  in  familiar  language  for  wet 
mud  or  dirty  liquid,  melting  snow,  &c. 
The  origin  is  a  representation  of  the  noise 
made  by  dabbling  or  paddling  in  the  wet, 
by  forms  like  Swiss  schlodem,  to  slobber, 
£.  dial,  studdery  to  eat  slovenly,  Bav. 
schUdem,  to  rinse  linen  in  water  5  schloi- 
zetiy  to  dabble,  Sw.  slaska,  to  dash,  dabble, 
slop,  giving  rise  to  Sw.  slasky  dirty  liquid, 
Bav.  schlott,  schlutt,  mud,  slush,  thawing 
weather ;  schlotZy  mud,  dirt.  Da.  sladder^ 
sludder,  tattle,  idle  talk,  belong  to  the 
same  root,  on  the  same  principle  that  G. 
waschen  signifies  both  to  wash  or  to 
agitate  in  water  and  to  tattle. 

Slut.  In  this  word,  as  in  slattern,  the 
idea  of  dirt  is  constantly  mixed  up  with 
that  of  lazy  negligent  work,  on  the  prin- 
ciple mentioned  under  Slur.  Pl.D.  slatte, 
sladde,  anything  that  hangs  loose  and 
flagging,  a  rag ;  slatje,  Du.  sladde,  slodde, 
sletse,  slet,  Da.  slatte,  slutte,  a  slut,  a 
negligent,  slovenly  woman ;  Swab. 
sMatte,  a  lazy,  slovenly  man  ;  schlutt,  a 
slut.  P1.D.  slatterig,  flaccid,  flagging ; 
G.  schlotterrij  to  flag,  dangle,  wabble.  Da, 
slaty  slattety  loose,  flabby  ;  slattes,  to 
slacken  ;  Bav.  schlattorety  having  flag- 
ging ears.  Bav.  schlotty  schlutt,  mud, 
slosh ;  schlutty  a  puddle ;  schlutteny  to 
dabble  in  the  wet  and  dirt ;  schkitty  an 
uncleanly  person.  E.  dial  slutck,  mud — 
Tim  Bobbm ;  slatch,  the  slack  of  a  rope  ; 
slatchingy  untidy — Hal. ;  slotch,  a  sloven ; 
slotchingy  slovenly,  untidy.  His  stockings 
hang  slotchikin  about  his  heels.  —  Mrs 
Baker,    Slouch,  a  lazy  fellow ;  to  walk 
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about  in  an  idle  manner. — HaL  Bav. 
schlotzen,  to  dabble,  meddle  with  dirt,  to 
be  lazy  and  negligent ;  schlotzen,  schlut- 
zen,  a  slut ;  schlotz,  dirt,  mud,  a  lazy  per- 
son, sluggard. 

Sly.— Sleight,  Sleight,  dexterity.— 
B.  ON.  slcegr,  crafty,  cunning ;  slctgd, 
contrivance,  cunning  ;  slagddrbragd,  art- 
ful trick ;  N.  slog,  dexterous,  expert, 
clever,  sly,  cunning.  Sw.  sldg,  dexterous, 
handy  ;  sldgd,  mechanical  art ;  handa 
sldgd,  manufacture ;  slug,  G.  schlau,  PLD. 
slou,  cunning,  sly. 

The  same  connection  of  ideas  is  seen 
in  handicraft  compared  with  crafty,  and 
in  artificer  compared  with  artful.  And  on 
the  same  principle  cunning  was  formerly 
used  in  the  sense  of  manual  skill.  Per- 
haps the  ultimate  origin  may  be  found  in 
the  root  sla^,  strike,  from  the  use  of  the 
hammer  bemg  taken  as  the  type  of  a 
handicraft,  on.  slctgr  (applied  to  a  horse) 
signifies  apt  to  strike  with  his  heels.  Sw. 
slSgdOy  opera  fabrilia  exercere.  —  Ihrc. 
Sldgamens  werk,  the  work  of  artificers.— 
Jerem.  x.  9. 

The  radical  unity  of  sh  and  sleight  was 
formerly  more  distinctly  felt  than  it  is 
now. 

— and  stele  upon  my  enemy. 
For  to  slee  him  slehliche,  sWUts  Ich  by  thenke. 

P.P. 
For  thei  ben  sligh  in  such  a  wise 
That  thei  by  slyght  and  by  queintise 
Of  fals  witnes  bringen  inne 
That  doth  hem  often  for  to  winne. 

Gower  in  R. 

Smack,  i.  A  syllable  directly  represent- 
ing the  sound  made  by  the  sudden  col- 
lision or  separation  of  two  soft  sur^ces, 
as  a  blow  with  the  flat  hand,  the  sudden 
separation  of  the  lips  in  kissing,  or  of  the 
tongue  and  palate  in  tasting.  Hence 
smack,  a  slap,  a  sounding  blow,  a  hit  with 
the  open  hand. — HaL 

Du.  smak,  noise  that  one  makes  in  eat- 
ing. Gy  moet  zoo  niet  smakken  als  gy 
eet :  you  must  not  smack  so  in  eating.— 
Halma.  Smak,  noise  of  a  fall,  [and 
thence]  smakken,  to  throw,  cast,  fline, 
to  fall  down. — Bomhoff.  Met  dobb^- 
steenen  smakken:  to  rattle  the  dice  — 
Halma ;  smackmuylen  {muyl,  the  chops), 
maxiUas  sive  labia  inter  se  claro  sono  col- 
lidere,  manducando  sonum  edere ;  smack- 
tanden,  to  strike  the  teeth  together  in 
chewing. — KiL  Kussen  dat  het  smakt,  to 
give  one  a  smacking  kiss.  PL  D.  smaksen, 
G.  schmatzen,  Da.  smaske,  n.  smatta,  to 
smack  with  the  tongue  and  chops  in  eat- 
ing. Schmatzen  is  also  applied,  as  E. 
smack,  to  a  loud  kiss.     £.  diaL  snumck^ 
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smouckeTy  a  loud  kiss.  PoL  smokta^^ 
cmokady  to  smack  with  the  lips,  to  kiss,  to 
sip  or  suck. 

Smack  represents  the  sound  of  a  blow 
or  of  a  sudden  fall,  in  such  expressions  as 
knocking  a  thing  smack  down,  cutting  it 
sfnack  off. 

From  the  smacking  of  the  chops  in  the 
enjoyment  of  food  has  arisen  the  sense  of 
taste,  in  which  the  root  smak  is  widely 
used.  Pol.  smak,  savour,  taste,  relish. 
AS.  smcBccan,  smecgan,  to  taste ;  Sw. 
smaka,  Du.  smaketiy  G.  schmecken,  to  taste ; 
geschmack,  schmackha/t,  of  agreeable 
taste.  Geschmacke  speis,  savoury  food. — 
Schm.  Pol.  smaczny,  weU-tasted.  Lith. 
smagureiy  dainties  ;  smagus,  good,  plea- 
sant, nice.    Lett,  smakka,  taste,  smell. 

In  some  dialects  the  initial  s  of  the 
imitative  syllable  is  dropped,  as  in  Fris. 
mackcy  to  kiss  —  Outzen  ;  Fin.  maku, 
taste ;  makia,  well-tasting,  sweet ;  mats- 
kia,  maskia,  to  smack  the  chops ;  maisktSy 
smacking,  dainties,  also  a  kiss  ;  maistaa^ 
to  taste,  to  sip,  to  be  savoury;  maisto, 
the  sense  of  taste,  taste  of  a  thing.  Lat. 
fnaxillay  a  jaw,  must  be  referred  to  the 
same  root.  In  Bohem.  an  /  is  inserted 
after  the  mj  mlask,  a  smack  with  the 
mouth,  a  loud  kiss  ;  mlaskatiy  mlasstitiy 
to  smack  with  the  mouth  ;  mlaskaninuy 
delicacies. 

2.  Pl.D.  smakky  Ft.  semaque^  a  light 
vessel.  The  m  is  probably  a  corruption 
from  an  original  nj  AS.  snakk,  ON.  sneckiay 
Sw.  sndckdy  P1.D.  snikky  a  small  vessel. 
The  original  meaning  was  probably  a 
beaked  vessel  OG.  snaggun,  snacgutiy 
naves  rostratas — Gl.  in  Schmeller,  who 
cites  *  holzschuhe  mit  schnacken^  as  pro- 
bably signifying  wooden  shoes  with  beaks. 
Sette  Communi,  snackOy  beak.  Swiss 
schneicke,  schneugge^  snout,  from  schneick- 
etiy  schneuggen^  Sw.  snoka,  to  sniff,  search 
about  with  the  nose  like  a  dog  or  a  pig. 
See  Snook.  Lith.  snukkis,  snout,  beak. 
Du.  snoecky  a  pike,  from  his  beaked  snout. 
Schmeller  has  also  *' snarckerty  rostratae 
naves,'  to  be  explained  by  Sw.  snork  (pro- 
perly snout),  extremity  of  anything,  from 
snorka,  to  snort,  snuff,  sniff.  Bav. 
schnorrcn,  prow  of  a  boat ;  schnorrefty 
schnurren,  snout,  mouth  and  nose. 

It  is  certain  that  this  principle  of  no- 
menclature has  taken  place  in  the  case  of 
Du.  sneby  a  boat  with  a  beak,  from  sneb, 
beak  ;  and  t'l.D.  snau,  snauschipy  a  snow, 
a  kind  of  small  seaship,  from  snauy  snout, 
beak ;  and  probably  navis  may  be  con- 
nected in  the  same  manner  with  neb, 
snouty    beak,    as   G.    nachetiy    Mid. Lat. 
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nacay  Fr.  nacelhy  a  skiff,  with  Fin.  nokka^ 
beak.  Wenkeen  nokkuy  the  prow  of  a 
boat 

Smackerin^.  A  longing  for  :  to  have 
a  smackering  after  a  thing. — B.  Origin- 
ally a  smacking  of  the  chops  at  the 
thoughts  of  food,  as  Lat  liguriOy  to  long 
for,  properly  to  lick  the  chops  at,  from 
lingere^  to  lick. 

SmalL  Du.  smaly  thin,  narrow,  small ; 
ON.  smdry  comp.  smceriy  superl.  smastTy 
Da.  smaay  Fris.  sftuiy  smady  smaedy  small; 
S.  Da.  smddsk  (kleinlich),  small  in  size. — 
Outzen.  ON.  smdregUy  smdsandVy  fine 
rain,  sand. 

Perhaps  from  Da.  dial,  smaddcr,  E. 
smattery  a  fragment,  Gael,  smady  a  par- 
ticle, jot,  the  smallest  portion  of  a  thing. 
So  in  ON.  of  the  golden  calf,  eg  molade 
hann  i  smaaty  I  stamped  it  to  powder. — 
Deut  9.  Sc.  to  smattery  to  deal  in  small 
wares,  to  be  busily  employed  about  trivial 
matters  ;  to  smatter  awc^y  to  spend  on  a 
variety  of  articles  of  little  value. 

It  may  be  observed  that  Pol.  malOy 
little,  has  a  similar  connection  with  Lat 
molerCy  to  grind. 

Smalt.  A  colour  made  from  blue 
enamel  It.  smaltOy  a  name  given  to 
different  bodies  which  are  used  as  coat- 
ings in  a  melted  or  liquified  state,  and 
subsequently  harden,  as  enamel,  plaster 
of  Paris,  mortar.  G.  schmelzy  enamel, 
metallic  glass,  from  schmelzeuy  to  melt. 
See  Enamel 

Smart.  As  a  noun  or  verb  it  signifies 
sharp  pain ;  as  an  adjective,  sharp,  bri^k ; 
significations  which  may  be  connected 
on  the  supposition  that  the  word  originally 
signified  a  sharp  stroke  or  cut.  G.  schmerz^ 
Du.  smart y  pain,  ache. 

Da.  snerte,  to  lash ;  snerty  lash  of  a 
whip  ;  Da.  dial,  at  sidde  snert  (of  a  gar- 
ment), to  sit  close ;  snyrty  neat,  pretty, 
smart  (smukt),  ON.  snirtay  to  smug,  adorn, 
smarten ;  snirtinUy  neat,  spruce.  Fris. 
snary  quick,  smart ;  snirrey  a  stroke  with 
a  whip. — Outzen.  The  notion  of  smart- 
ness of  dress  is  connected  with  that  of 
briskness  of  action,  as  opposed  to  the 
dawdhng  movements  of  a  slattern. 

To  Smash.  It.  smassarey  to  crush 
flat.  See  Mash.  Gael,  smuais,  smash, 
break  in  pieces  ;  smuaisricky  a  breaking 
into  pieces,  splinters,  fragments.  Da. 
smaskty  to  smack  with  the  lips  in  eating ; 
Sw.  smiskay  to  smack,  slap  ;  smiska  sSn- 
dery  to  smash,  break  to  pieces.  It  smcu- 
carCy  to  crush,  squash,  bruise. 

Smattering.  —  Smatcli.  Smatchy  a 
taste  or  small  touch  of  a  quality.    Smat- 
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teringy  superficial  or  slight  knowledge ; 
smatterer^  one  who  has  some  smatch  or 
tincture  of  learning. —  B.  P1.D.  smak- 
sen^  G.  schmatsen^  Swiss  schtnatzem^ 
schmatzeln,  N-  smatta^  to  smack  with  the 
tongue  in  eating.  Fris.  smeijtseny  to  taste, 
to  try. — Epkema. 

After  he  had  indifferently  taught  his  sc(^ers 
the  Latine  tong  and  some  smackering  of  the 
Greek.  —  Primaudaye  Fr.  Acad,  transl.  oy  T.  B. 
C.  A.D.  1589,  p.  3. 

Smaitersy  in  the  expression  breaking 
to  smatters,  must  be  explained  from 
G.  schmetUm^  to  crash  or  crack,  as  a  peal 
of  thunder,  and  thence  like  zerschmetterUy 
to  break  to  pieces.  Sw.  smattra^  to 
crackle.  Tallwed  smattrar  i  elden^  deal 
crackles  in  the  fire.  And  as  the  crackling 
is  the  result  of  the  wood  splitting  to 
pieces,  it  is  natural  that  the  term  which 
represents  the  crackling  should  be  applied 
to  the  splinters.  So  Fr.'/^A?/  signifies 
both  crack  and  fragment.  Da.  dial,  smad- 
der,  crack,  fragment.  Detgav  en  smad- 
der  saa  man  kunde  hdre  det  langt  borte, 
it  gave  a  crash  so  that  one  could  bear  it 
a  Tong  way  off.  Det  gik  i  smadder^  it 
went  to  smatters.  Han  smaddrede  agget 
mod  steenbroen,  he  smashed  the  egg  on 
the  pavement.  Gael,  smady  a  particle, 
jot. 

To  Smear.  Du.  smeeren^  G.  schmieren^ 
Bav.  sckmiren,  schmirben^  to  smear,  daub, 
grease ;  as.  smeru  (g.  sm£nves),G,schm€ery 
ON.  smjory  smbr,  fat,  grease,  butter. 
Another  OE.  form  still  provincially  pre- 
served is  smore  or  smoor,  *  I  smore  one's 
face  with  any  grease  or  soute :  je  bar- 
bouylle.'  —  Palsgr.  And  this  probably 
points  to  the  true  origin  of  the  word  as  a 
contraction  from  smother^  which  itself  is 
provincially  used  in  the  sense  of  smear  or 
daub.  —  Hal.  P1.D.  smudderen^  smud- 
deleny  smullen^  to  dabble,  dirty;  smudder- 
regen,  E.  dial,  smur,  drizzling  rain.  Du. 
smodiUreny  smeuren,  to  daub,  smear ; 
smodderigy  smorrigy  smeerigy  Fris.  smSrigy 
dirty;  smorig  iinnen. — Epkema.  Gael. 
smi^ry  smt^tTn  smi^rachy  a  blot,  spot,  par- 
ticle of  dust,  ashes,  earth ;  smi^Ty  smiury 
bedaub,  smear.  The  radical  image  would 
thus  be  the  act  of  dabbling  in  the  mud, 
and  the  name  would  be  transferred  to 
grease,  as  the  material  that  daubs  in  the 
most  effectual  manner.  On  this  principle 
G.  schmutZy  filth,  dirt,  is  in  Swiss  applied 
to  lard,  butter,  grease ;  schmutzeny  to 
smear  the  hair  with  grease.  Bav.  schmotZy 
dirt,  fat,  grease.  Pol.  maza^y  mazgady  to 
blot,  smear,  daub,  anoint ;  masloy  butter. 
See  Smother. 
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Smeech.— Smeegy.  e.  dial,  smeechy  a 
stench,  obscurity  in  the  air,  arising  from 
smoke,  fog,  or  dust.  To  smeecky  to  make 
a  stink  with  the  snuff  of  a  candle. — HaL 
Smeegyy  tainted,  ill-smelling.  —  Moor. 
Connected  with  as.  smeCy  smiCy  smeacy 
smoke,  as  G.  riecheny  to  smell,  with  raucky 
smoke.  Bav.  sckmeckcny  to  smell,  and 
thence  schmeckery  the  nose  ;  schnucke^ 
schmeckbuschely  a  nosegay.  There  is 
however  a  strong  tendency  in  the  Ober 
Deutsch  dialects,  as  in  the  English,  to 
use  the  word  in  the  sense  of  a  bad  smelL 
Thus  the  Swiss  translation  of  the  Bible, 
speaking  of  Lazarus  in  the  tomb,  says, 
*  Er  ist  vier  tage  im  grabe  gelegen,  er 
schmecket  ]tz\J    See  Smoke. 

SmeU.  The  original  sense  of  the  word 
would  seem  to  be  dust,  smoke,  then  smell, 
as  G.  riecheny  to  smell,  from  raucky  smoke. 
P1.D.  smeleHy  smelleny  to  bum  slow  with 
a  strong-smelling  smoke.  Dat  holt  smelet 
tvegy  the  wood  smoulders  away.  Hier 
smelet  waty  here  is  a  smell  of  burning ; 
smelerigy  smelling  of  burning.  —  Brem. 
Wtb.  Du.  smeuleny  to  bum  or  smoke 
in  a  hidden  manner. — Bomhoff.  PLD. 
smbPny  a  verb  applied  to  thick  dust, 
mist,  mizzling  rain,  a  smoking  fire. — Dan- 
neil.  Lith.  smalkaSy  smoke,  vapour; 
smelktiy  to  smoke,  to  rise  in  vapour; 
smilkstetiy  to  smoulder,  burn  in  a  hidden 
way ;  smilkytiy  to  peifume ;  smilkimasy 
peifume.  Sw.  smolky  dust ;  Da.  dial. 
smeiky  smilky  fine  rain.  Da.  smuly  dust; 
smuUy  to  crumble.  See  Smoulder.  On 
the  same  principle  ON.  dupty  dust,  duhtOy 
to  throw  out  dust,  N.  dufty  dupty  fine  dust, 
duftay  to  fiy  in  dust,  to  smoke,  must  be 
identified  with  Da.  dufty  fragrance,  dufiey 
to  exhale  odour.  G.  dufty  vapour,  mist, 
evaporation,  tlie  fine  exhalation  of  sweet- 
smelling  bodies,  scent 

Smelt.  G.  schmelzen^  Du.  smeltoiy  to 
melt,  dissolve,  liquefy.    See  Melt. 

To  Smicker.  To  look  amorously  upon. 
Sw.  smekay  to  stroke,  caress,  flatter; 
smickray  Da.  smigrey  to  flatter ;  OK. 
smeykligry  smooth,  sweet,  flattering.  Do. 
smeeckeny  smeeckeleny  to  speak  smoothly, 
to  implore,  to  flatter ;  G.  schmeichelHy  to 
coax,  caress,  fondle,  cajole,  flatter.  See 
Smile. 

To  Smile.  N.  smslay  Da.  smile,  OHG. 
smielany  mhg.  smieletty  smiereuy  Bav. 
schmiereny  Manx  smooiry  to  smile,  as. 
smcerCy  laugh  ;  smerciany  to  smirk,  smile, 
where  smirk  is  evidently  a  diminutive 
form,  in  the  same  way  that  the  Fris.  has 
smilleken  (Outzen),  smilke  (Junge),  along- 
side of  spiillen,  smiiUy  smeele. 
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It  is  probable  that  both  modifications 
of  the  root,  smile  as  well  as  smirey  are 
contracted,  the  one  from  a  form  like  G. 
sckmeicheln,  to  caress,  coax,  flatter,  the 
other  from  one  like  Sw.  smickra^  Da. 
smigrey  of  the  same  signification,  both 
these  latter  forms  being  derivatives  from 
an  equivalent  oi S^,sm€ka,oiiG,sfneickeny 
to  caress,  cajole ;  smeichaUy  assentiri, 
adulari,  blandiri. — Graff.  G.  schmeicheln 
is  actually  used  in  the  sense  of  smile, 
'  Sie  lachlet,  sie  schmutzt,  sie  schmeichletJ 
— Sanders.  And  conversely  Wcsterwald 
sckmieren  and  Sw.  smila  are  used  in  the 
sense  of  fawn,  coax,  flatter.  Smila  or  smeka 
sig  in  hos  ndgofiy  to  curry  favour  with  one ; 
smila  med  munnen  (munnen^  the  mouth), 
to  smile,  to  simper.  Da.  dial  smila^  to 
flatter,  to  be  false.  Pol.  smea^  si^,  Boh. 
smati  se,  to  laugh.  Lett,  smeet,  to  laugh ; 
smeeklSy  laughter,  sport,  ridicule ;  smaidit, 
to  smile,  flatter,  sport.  Sanscr.  smiy  to 
smile. 

The  ultimate  origin  of  the  expression 
may  be  the  caressing  of  an  infant  with  the 
mouth  and  chin,  whence  the  designation 
of  the  chin  seems  to  be  used  in  express- 
ing the  idea  of  caressing.  Sw.  smekasy 
to  caress  one  another,  to  bill  and  kiss  ; 
snukungey  a  darling.  Gael,  smigy  smi- 
geaUy  Manx  smeggyly  Lith.  smakras,  the 
chin,  Gael  smigy  smigeaUy  also  a  smile, 
mirth.  In  the  same  way,  from  Fin.  ieuka, 
the  chin,  leukaillay  to  use  the  chin,  to 
kiss,  sport,  smile.  So  also  w.  gwiUy  a 
sniWey gweniaithy  flattery,  seem  connected 
with  giHy  chin,  jaw,  mouth.  The  intro- 
duction of  the  Wy  at  least,  need  cause  no 
difficulty,  as  we  have  both  gwen/a  and 
genfay  a  bit,  curb,  from  geriy  jaw. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  smile  may  be 
considered  as  smothered  laughter,  and 
may  be  typified  by  the  smoke  and  ashes 
which  betray  the  presence  of  a  smoulder- 
ing fire.  Thus  we  may  compare  Du. 
smuyleUy  smollen  (K.),  Swab,  schmolleny 
Fris.  smillerty  smillekeUy  smilkey  to  smile, 
N.  smollay  smolkay  to  laugh  low,  to  titter, 
with  Du.  smeuleuy  P1.D.  smeletty  smulleUy 
smolen^  to  smoulder  or  burn  in  a  hidden 
way,  to  send  up  a  thick  smoke,  steam, 
dust,  mist,  to  ram  fine,  Sw.  smolky  dust, 
mote,  dirt,  Da.  dial  smilky  fine  rain,  Lith. 
smalkaSy  smoke,  vapour,  smelktiy  to 
smoke.  SchmolleUy  in  ordinary  G.,  sig- 
nifying a  sulky  silence,  may  be  explained, 
as  if  brooding  over  hidden  ill-will  instead 
of  bidden  mirth. 

The  connection  of  the  idea  of  covert 
laughter  with  that  of  smouldering,  dust, 
dirt,  smoke,  holds  good  in  a  remarkable 
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way  in  other  instances.  E.  dial,  to  smudge^ 
to  daub,  to  stifle  or  smother,  to  smoulder 
or  bum  in  a  hidden  way,  is  also  used  in  the 
sense  of  smothered  laughter. — Brockett. 
G.  schmutzeny  to  dirty,  ^so,  as  schmutz- 
lackeUy  scamutzelriy  schmuntzenySchmunt- 
zelHy  to  smile,  simper,  laugh  in  one's 
sleeve.  Du.  smuystereny  to  daub  or  smear, 
corresponds  with  Pl.D.  smustenty  smuns- 
ferny  smusterlackeny  to  smile;  as  Swiss 
smusselny  to  dabble,  dirty,  NE.  smushy  to 
smoulder,  with  PLD.  smuschemy  to  laugh 
in  a  covert  way.  In  the  same  way  we 
have  Manx smooiryUno,smiereny  schmier- 
lick  lachen,  E.  smirky  to  smile,  titter, 
parallel  with  E.  smear,  PLD.  smoren^ 
smorchenysmurken  (Br.  Wtb.),  to  smother, 
stifle,  stew,  Du.  smeureny  smooren^  to 
smoke  (K.),  E.  dial,  smury  fine  rain. 

Sw.  smdUy  N.  smaalctgjay  to  smile,  are 
wholly  unconnected  witn  any  of  the  fore- 
going, being  analogous  to  G.  klein  lachen^ 
Fr.  sourirey  from  smdy  smaoy  little,  small, 
and  Uy  IcegjOy  to  laugh. 

*  To  Smircli.— Besmirch.  To  black- 
en, to  dirty.  From  mirky  dark,  a  root 
much  developed  in  the  Slavonic  lan- 
guages. Illyr.  mlrky  dark  ;  mirciti  (mer- 
chiti),  to  blacken,  befoul,  dirty ;  smerk- 
nutisey  to  become  dark.  Pol.  mroky 
darkness,  mrocznyy  murky,  dusky  ;  Serv. 
mrchitiy  to  blacken  ;  Boh.  smrkatisey  to 
become  dark.  Commonly  explained  from 
the  notion  of  smearing  or  daubing. 

To  Smirk.    See  Smile. 

To  Smite.  Pl.D.  smiteny  G.  sckmeissen^ 
to  strike,  to  cast.  Doubtless  from  an 
imitation  of  the  sound  of  a  blow,  which  is 
represented  indifferently  by  the  forms 
smacky  schmatZy  smat.  N.  smattay  to 
smack  with  the  tongue  ;  Bav.  schmatzen^ 
to  smack  with  the  tongue,  to  kiss,  strike, 
let  a  thing  fall  with  a  sudden  noise ; 
schmitzeny  to  strike,  to  cast ;  G.  schmitZy 
a  lash  with  a  whip.  Sw.  smiskoy  to  lash, 
to  dash  ;  Bav.  scnmaisSy  sckmisSy  a  blow. 
*  Der  fuhrman  schmeisst  mit  der  giesel 
und  gibt  ein  schmitzen:*  the  carter 
smacl^  or  cracks  his  whip  and  lashes 
his  horses. — Schm. 

Smith.  —  Smithy,  on.  smidry  arti- 
ficer ;  smidjay  smithy,  workplace  ;  smidy 
workmanship,  art ;  smiddy  to  construct ; 
smidiy  an  object  of  art 

The  radical  sense  seems  to  be  a 
worker  with  the  hammer,  one  who  smites 
metal  into  shape.  In  Galla  tuma  is  to 
beat  or  strike,  to  forge  iron,  whence  tumtUy 
every  kind  of  craftsman  (*  but  the  signifi- 
cation oi strike  preponderates  0)  especially 
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a  smith,  locksmith,  but  also  a  shoemaker, 
tailor,  &c. — Tutschek. 

Bmock. — Smockfrock.  ON.  smokkr,  a 
shirt  without  arms, also  a  sheath,  or  what 
one  sticks  a  sword  or  knife  into.  In  He< 
ligoland  smock  is  a  woman's  shirt.  The 
meaning  is  a  garment  one  creeps  into  or 
slips  over  one's  head.  ON.  stnokka,  to 
stick  in ;  sjnokka  sir  in^  to  creep  into  ; 
sjnokka  sir  6r  nete^  to  slip  out  of  a  net ; 
stneygia^  to  slip  into,  to  slip  on  ;  smjuga^ 
to  creep  through  or  into.  Lith.  smaigti, 
smeigti^  to  stick  into,  as  a  pole  into  the 
ground  ;  smaigas^  a  hop-pole. 

Smoke,  as.  smec^  smeoc^  G.  schmauch, 
Du.  smook^  smoke.  Gr.  tr^v^w,  to  bum  in 
a  smouldering  fire.  w.  mwg,  smoke, 
fume  ;  ysmwcian,  a  little  smoke,  mist,  fog ; 
fnygu,  to  smoke,  smother,  stifle.  Bret. 
moug^  (originally  doubtless  smoke,  then) 
fire,  family,  house ;  moged,  smoke ;  mo- 
geden^  exhalation,  vapour ;  mouga^  to 
suffocate,  extinguish.  Gael  tnuig^  mi^ch, 
smtichj  suffocate,  smother;  muchan^  a 
chimney ;  Ptuigy  smoke,  mist,  gloom ; 
muigeach,  smoky,  misty,  gloomy ;  Ir. 
mi^ch,  smoke  ;  miichaim^  to  smother,  ex- 
tinguish ;  miichnay  dark,  gloomy.  Manx 
moogh^  extinguish;  snwghan,  stink;  smog- 
haptj  a  suffocating  or  smouldering  fume. 

The  ultimate  origin  is,  I  believe,  to  be 
found  in  a  representation  of  the  nasal 
sounds  made  in  sniffing  an  odour  or  in 
gasping  for  breath.  From  sniffing  an 
odour  we  pass,  on  the  one  hand,  to  the 
idea  of  that  which  is  snuffed  up,  exhala- 
tion, vapour,  smoke;  then,  from  smoke 
being  considered  as  the  suffocating  agent, 
to  the  idea  of  choking,  suffocation  ;  or  we 
may  step  at  once  to  the  latter  conception 
from  the  figure  of  gasping  for  breath. 
Pl.D.  snikken,  to  gasp  for  air,  to  sob,  in 
Hamburgh,  to  be  suffocated,  to  choke ; 
versnikken^  to  draw  the  last  gasp,  to  die. 
The  imitative  form  preserved  in  Bav. 
pjhecfun^  to  pant,  to  breathe  deep,  leads, 
on  the  one  hand,  to  Gr.  irvla»,  to  breathe  ; 
fryo^,  a  breathing,  an  exhalation,  vapour, 
odour,  and,  on  the  other,  to  irvtyw,  to  stifle, 
choke,  drown,  stew  ;  Lat.  necare^  to  kill ; 
It.  anmgare^  to  drown. 

The  inarticulate  sounds  made  in  mut- 
tering, sobbing,  sniffling,  were  imitated 
in  Gr.  by  the  syllable  fiv,  which  must 
sometimes  have  been  strengthened  by  a 
final  guttural,  shown  in  fivxii^c,  groaning, 
fiuKTTipy  the  nose  or  snout,  fivcoc,  snivel, 
the  mucus  of  the  nose,  ftvri^c,  snuff  of  a 
lamp.  The  same  imitation  gives  rise  to 
G.  muckeftf  mucksen^  Ma^.  mukkaniy  Fin. 
mukahiaa^   to  make  slight  inarticulate 
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sounds  with  the  mouth  closed ;  GaeL 
mi^ch,  mutter,  hum ;  mugack,  snuffling ; 
smuc,  a  snivel,  snore,  nasal  sound ;  smu' 
each,  snivelling,  snuffling,  snoring. 

Hence  must  be  explained  Bav.  schmec- 
ken,  to  sniff,  to  smell,  to  detect  by  smell, 
in  the  same  sense  as  E.  smoke,  to  find  any 
one  out,  to  discover  anything  meant  to  be 
kept  secret. — Hal.  Swiss  erschmekkem^ 
to  smell  out,  to  discover.  AS.  smeagan^ 
smean,  to  investigate,  consider.  Bav. 
schmeckst  eppes  [etwasl?  do  you  smell 
anything  ?  do  you  smoke  ?  do  you  twig  ? 
Schmecken,  a  nosegay  ;  schmecker,  a  nose- 
gay, the  nose.  In  schmeckende  bach,  the 
sulphur  springs,  we  see  the  passage  from 
the  idea  of  smelling  to  that  of  vapour, 
smoke.  Devon,  smeech,  stench,  as  of  a 
candle  blown  out ;  obscurity  in  the  air 
arising  from  smoke,  fog,  or  dust — HaL 
Bav.  schmecken  and  the  equivalent  Ber- 
nese, schmoke,  are  especially  applied  to 
the  disagreeable  smeU  of  tainted  meat. 
Das  fleisch  schmokt,  Bav.  'j  fleisck 
sckmeckty  is  schmecked  worden,  would  in 
Suffolk  be  rendered  *  the  meat  is  smeegyJ 
Bernese,  ubel-,  wolsckmakig^  ill  or  well 
smelling.  G.  schmauchen,  to  smoke  to- 
bacco, is  to  be  rather  understood  in  the 
original  sense  of  snuffing  or  inhaling 
than  in  that  of  making  a  smoke. 

Smooth.  AS.  smethe,  smooth,  even, 
soft.  The  radical  meaning  is,  pliable, 
from  G.  Schmieden,  to  forge  or  form  by 
the  hammer,  leading  to  geschmeidig^ 
malleable,  ductile,  then  soft,  pliant,  com- 
plaisant ;  Pl.D.  smidig,  smbdig^  Du. 
smedig,  pliant,  soft ;  Pl.D.  smoden^smodi- 
gen,  Du.  smijdigen,  mulcere,  mollire — 
ICil. ;  Dan.  smidig,  limber,  supple. 

Smother. — Smoor.  The  radical  image 
seems  to  be  dabbling  in  wet  and  dirt, 
whence  follow  the  ideas  of  splashing, 
slobbering,  dirtying,  spotting,  of  a  spot, 
stain,  separate  particle  of  dirt  or  dust, 
thicloiess  of  air,  mist,  smoke,  and  thence 
suffocation,  choking,  extinction.  Pl.D. 
smaddem,  to  dabble,  meddle  with  dirty 
things,  make  blots  in  writing — Danneil ; 
smudden,  smuddem,  smuddeln,  smullen, 
Du.  smodderen,  £.  dial,  smother^  Swiss 
schmusseln,  schmauseln,  to  dabble,  daub, 
dirty ;  Du.  smoddig,  smodderig,  smodsig, 
P1.D.  smudderig,  smuddelig,  smullig,  G. 
schmottrig,  schmutzig,  E.  smudgy,  smutty, 
smeared,  dirty  ;  Pl.D.  besmuddem,  to  be- 
smotter,  to  splash  with  dirt ;  smndderregH 
(staubregn),jwir//r^^  (Schiitze),  Da.  dial 
smudskregn,  mizzling  rain ;  Pl.D.  idt 
smuddert,  E.  dial.  / /  smithers,  it  drizzles ; 
Pl.D.  smudderigf  smullig  weder^  dirty 
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weather,  moist,  rainy  weather  ;  smudder- 
sweety  sweat  caused  by  close  smothery 
weather  ;  Bav.  schmodig^  schmudig^ 
scknmdrig^  close,  oppressively  hot ;  Du. 
smuly  smoel  weder^  aura  tepida,  aer  lan- 
guidus,  calor  flaccidus,  close,  oppressive 
weather.  —  Kil.  Da.  smuds^  Sw.  sfmsts^ 
spot,  splash,  dirt,  mud ;  E.  smotch^  smutch^ 
smuty  stain,  soot,  dirt ;  smudge^  a  thick 
smoke,  and  as  a  verb,  to  stain  or  smear, 
to  smoulder  or  bum  without  flame,  to 
stifle  —  Craven  Gl.;  smudgy ^  hot  and 
close. 

As  PI.D.  smuddeln  contracts  to  smuUetiy 
so  smuddem  melts  into  Du.  smooretiy 
smeurefty  to  exhale,  smoke,  suffocate,  ex- 
tinguish ;  smooTy  vapour,  smoke  —  KiL  ; 
E.  dial,  smooty  smorCy  to  daub,  smear, 
smother  ;  smuvy  small  misty  rain  ;  West- 
erwald  schtnorreny  schmarreHy  to  smoke 
tobacco. 

The  same  course  of  development  may 
be  traced  in  Boh.  smudy  smoke,  vapour, 
GaeL  smody  dirt,  dust,  smut,  mizzling  rain ; 
smodoHy  a  little  spot  or  blemish,  dirt,  dust, 
drizzhng  rain,  haze ;  smudal,  sweepings, 
trash ;  smudan,  a  particle  of  dust,  soot, 
smut,  smoke  ;  smud,  smuidy  smoke, 
vapour,  mist ;  smuidrey  smuidrichy  clouds 
of  smoke  or  dust,  exhalation,  mist ; 
smuidiry  smuidrichy  to  smoke.  Then  in 
a  contracted  form,  smiiry  smiur,  bedaub, 
smear;  smitr^  smikir^  smiirachy  a  blot, 
spot,  blemish,  a  particle  of  dust,  an  atom, 
dust,  ashes,  dross.    See  Smoulder. 

Smottered.    See  Smut. 

Bmouch.  I.  A  kiss.  '  What  bussing, 
what  smouching  and  slabbering  one  an- 
other.'—  Stubbs  in  Todd.  Swiss  iiber- 
sckmauselfty  iiberschmusselHy  to  kiss  over 
and  over,  to  beslabber,  from  schmau- 
seln^  schmusseltiy  to  dabble,  dirty.  Swab. 
schmatZy  schmutZy  a  hearty  kiss.  G. 
schmatzefiy  to  smack. 

2.  To  smouchy  to  convey  away  secretly, 
to  steal 

Swiss  maucheny  mucheluy  mctutschefiy 
fnauschelny  to  enjoy  delicacies  in  secret ; 
schmauchetiy  verschmaucken^  to  smouch,  or 
secretly  purloin  eatables,  to  conceal ; 
maiickefiy  schmaiickeny  verschmaUckeny  G. 
fnauseriy  to  pilfer,  steal.  Sw.  smusslUy  to 
do  anything  furtively  ;  —  borty  to  make 
away  with  privily ;— 1«  nagotin  sinfickuy 
to  sup  something  into  his  pocket ; — un- 
daily  to  appropriate  slily,  to  smouch ;  Du. 
smuigetty  to  eat  and  dnnk  in  secret,  to  do 
anything  secretly.    See  Smuggle. 

Smotilder.  Thick  smoke ;  to  smould- 
tTy  to  bum  with  a  thick  smoke,  burn  in  a 
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hidden  way,  consume  away  without  show- 
ing the  fire. 

The  powder  sendes  his  smoke  into  the  cniddy 

skies, 
The  smoulder  stops  our  nose  with  stench,  the 

fume  offends  our  eyes. — Gascoigne  in  R. 

Now  the  Sonne  is  up  your  smooder  is  scattered. 
— Jewell.  /  smolder  as  wetc  wode  doth  that 
bumeth  not  clere. — Palsgr. 

Sometimes  used  in  the  sense  oi  smother. 

A  great  number  of  them  falling  with  their 
horses  and  armour  into  a  blind  ditch  were 
smouldtred  and  pressed  to  death. — Hollinshed. 

We  have  seen  under  Smother  that  P1.D. 
smuddelUy  to  dabble,  smear,  dirty,  passes 
into  smulUfiy  as  smuddern  into  smooren, 
Dai  weder  smullety  it  is  dirty  weather ; 
smudderigy  smuddeligy  smulligy  dirty, 
smudgy  J  dat  ligt  smtdlet  wegy  the  candle 
gutters  away.  Hence  Da.  smuly  dust; 
falde  hen  i  smuly  to  crumble  into  dust, 
smule,  smulrey  smuidrey  to  crumble, 
moulder.  PLD.  smelen,  smelletty  smoleUy 
Du.  smeuleuy  to  bum  slowly  with  a  thick 
smoke.  In  E.  smoulder  the  burning  body 
is  considered  as  going  away  in  ashes  and 
soot.  In  an  analogous  manner  smudge y 
dirt,  is  in  Craven  used  for  a  thick  smoke 
or  suffocating  vapour ;  to  smudgey  to 
smoke  without  flame,  to  smear,  to  stifle ; 
smudgyy  hot  or  close,  smothery.  See 
Smother. 

Smug.  Spruce,  neat ;  to  smug  up  one^ 
selfy  to  trim,  to  set  oneself  off  to  the  best 
advantage. — B.  G.  schmucky  pretty,  hand- 
some, flne,  neat ;  schmiickefty  to  adom,  set 
off,  deck,  trim,  smug  up  or  beautify. — 
Kiitner.  Da.  smuky  pretty  ;  det  smukke 
kioHy  the  fair  sex.  G.  sich  schmiegeUy  and 
in  Bavaria  schmuckeUy  to  shrink,  contract, 
make  oneself  small ;  geschmogeuy  small, 
contracted  ;  schmugelichy  neat,  pretty, 
pleasing.  Neat  and  ti^ht  in  dress  is  the 
opposite  of  loose,  flappmg,  slattemly. 

To  Smuggle.  G.  schmuggeltty  Da. 
smugUy  to  smuggle  ;  Du.  smokke lefty  to 
smuggle,  sharp  at  play,  pilfer.  AS. 
smugoHy  to  creep  ;  smygelasy  holes,  lurk- 
ing-places ;  Du.  smuigetty  to  do  anything 
furtively ;  ter  smuigy  ter  smuiky  Da.  i 
smugy  Sw.  ismygy  i  mjuggy  clandestinely ; 
smygay  to  slip  privily  in  or  out  of ;  smyg- 
handely  smuggling  trade  ;  smyghdly 
smygwrdy  a  lurking-place  ;  ON.  smeygjay 
to  slip  into,  to  put  into.  Smeygja  foH 
yfir  hofud  seTy  to  slip  on  a  garment  over 
one's  head,  to  creep  into  it ;  smjugay  to 
press  oneself  through  or  forwards  with  a 
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creeping  motion ;  smuga^  Da.  smdge^  a 
little  hole,  narrow  passage. 

The  primitive  sense  is  probably  pre- 
served m  Lith.  smaigtiy  smeigti,  smegti, 
to  stick  into,  whence  smaigas,  a  hop-pole. 
Isismei^ti^  to  penetrate,  stick  into,  per- 
smeigti^  to  stick  through,  pierce. 

Smut.  The  senses  of  paddle^  puddle ^ 
plash,  splash,  spatter,  sputter,  spot,  are 
closely  allied,  and  similar  senses  are 
signified  by  P1.D.  piadderti,  plasken,  G. 
platschen,  to  dabble,  splash ;  platzen, 
PLD.  plastern,  plattem,  to  sound  like 
a  heavy  shower  ;  Sw.  plottra,  to  blot, 
to  scrawl ;  Da.  plet,  a  spot,  stain,  &c. 
In  other  cases  the  same  class  of  pheno- 
mena are  represented  by  imitative  forms 
in  which  the/  or//  of  the  former  class 
is  replaced  by  an  m,  P1.D.  maddem, 
moddern,  to  dabble,  paddle  (Danneil), 
and  thence  Du.  modder,  mud;  bemod- 
deren,  to  bedaub— Epkema ;  E.  muddle. 
Swab,  motsen,  PLD.  matschen,mantschen, 
to  dabble,  plash,  daub,  and  with  the  sibi- 
lant, Pi.  D.  smudden,  smuddem,  smuddeln, 
smullen,  to  dabble,  dirty ;  smoddem,  to 
dabble,  let  wet  or  dirt  fall  about  (Dann.), 
to  blot,  scribble  ;  Sw.  smattra,  to  crackle, 
sputter,  Da.  smadder,  E.  smatter,  E.  dial 
smither,  N.  smitter,  fragment,  atom ;  E. 
smotter,  to  spatter,  dirty  ;  Sw.  smuts, 
spot,  splash,  dirt,  mud  ;  G.  schmuts,  E. 
smut,  smudge,  smitch,  dirt,  smoke,  dust ; 
Du.  smetten,  Sc.  smad,  smot,  E.  smit,  to 
mark  or  stain,  w.  ysmot,  a  spot ;  ysmotio, 
to  spot  or  dapple.    See  Smother. 

Snack. — Snap. — Snatch.  A  sharp 
sudden  sound  like  that  of  the  collision  or 
breaking  of  hard  bodies  is  represented  by 
forms  like  knack,  knock,  knap,  snack, 
snap,  which  thence  are  applied  to  signify 
any  sharp  sudden  action,  or  the  quality  of 
quickness  essential  for  the  production  of 
the  noise  in  question. 

Sc.  snack  represents  the  snapping  of  a 

dog's  jaws,  a  sudden  snap,  then  quick, 

alert,  agile. 

The  swypper  tuskand  hound  assayis 
And  neris  fast,  ay  ready  hym  to  hynt — 
Wyth  hys  wyde  chaftiaathym  makisane/iM>l. 

D.V.439,  33. 

A  snack  is  familiarly  used  in  the  sense 
of  a  hasty  meal,  a  mouthful  snatched  or 
snapped  up  in  haste. 

Our  kind  host  would  not  let  us  go  without 
taking  a  snatchy  as  they  called  it.  which  was,  in 
truth,  a  very  good  dinner.  — Boswell,  Journey. 

The  knack  I  learned  frae  an  auld  auntie 
The  snackest  of  a'  my  kin. — Ramsay. 

In  vulgar  slang  snack  or  snap  is  booty, 
share,  portion,  any  articles  out  of  which 
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money  can  be  made  ;  '  looking  out  for 
snaps,'  waiting  for  windfalls  or  odd  jobs. 
— Modem  Slang.  Hence  logo  snacks,  to 
go  shares,  to  participate  in  the  booty. 

The  imitative  character  of  the  word  is 
shown  in  PLD.  snappsi  interj.  expressing 
quickness.  Snappsi  snupps !  het  de 
katte  de  muus  weg.  G.  schnapps!  da 
gieng  es  los ;  snap  !  there  it  went  off. 
Bav.  in  ein^m  schnipps,  Du.  nut  eenen 
snap,  Sc.  in  a  snap,  in  a  crack,  in  a  mo- 
ment ;  snaply,  quickly ;  Da.  diaL  snap, 
Sw.  snabb,  quick  ;  Du.  snapreisje,  a  hasty 
journey.  A  snap  is  a  spring  which  closes 
with  the  sharp  sound  represented  by  the 
name.  G.  schnapps,  a  dram  of  spirits,  so 
much  as  is  tossed  oflf  at  a  swallow. 

Snaffle.  A  bit  for  a  horse,  an  imple- 
ment to  confine  the  snout,  on  the  same 
principle  on  which  Bav.  schnabel  is  ap- 

Elied  to  an  iron  mask  fastened  on  the 
Lces  of  abandoned  women,  from  PLD. 
snavel,  G.  schnabel,  the  snout. 

The  designations  of  the  words  signify- 
ing snout  are  commonly  taken  from  the 
sounds  made  by  snufHng  through  the 
nose,  snorting,  or  smacking  with  the 
jaws.  Thus  we  have  G.  schnauben, 
schnaufen,  PLD.  snuven,  to  snuff;  Bav. 
snaben,  to  smack  like  a  pig  ;  £.  diaL 
snabble^  to  eat  greedily,  eat  with  a  smack- 
ing sound  ;  snaffle,  to  speak  through  the 
nose,  to  chatter,  talk  nonsensically  ;  and 
Du.  snabbe,  snebbe,  snavel,  sntbel,  Bav. 
schnufel,  PLD.  snuffe,  a  snout,  beak. 

Snag^.  A  short  projection,  the  project- 
ing stump  of  a  broken  branch,  a  tooth 
standing  alone  (Hal.)  ;  snaggletootked, 
having  the  teeth  standing  out. 

The  word  snag  is  adapted  to  signify  a 
short  projection,  on  the  same  principle  as 
knag,  jag,  shag,  cog,  syllables  represent- 
ing a  sound  abruptly  brought  to  a  con- 
clusion, and  thence  applied  to  a  movement 
suddenly  cut  short,  or  to  the  figure  traced 
out  by  such  a  movement,  an  abrupt  pro- 
jection. Gael,  snag,  a  little  audible  knock, 
a  hiccough,  a  woc^-pecker  ;  snaglabkair, 
stammer  in  speaking  ;  Manx  snog,  nod ; 
snig,  a  fillip,  a  smart  stroke  or  blow.  G. 
diaL  schnacke,  schnocke,  to  jerk  the 
head  about ;  schnicken^  to  snap,  move 
quick. — Deutsch.  Mund.  III.  E.  dial 
snug,  to  strike  or  push  as  an  ox  with  bis 
horn. 

Snail.  AS.  snagel,  sneegl,  sncel;  West- 
erwald  schndgel,schnalj  G.  schmcke,  PLD. 
^^^fS^y  E.  cfiaL  snag,  snig,  snake,  OS. 
snigil,  N.  snigjcl,  sniel,  all  apparently 
from  Swiss  schnaken,  schnaaggen,  to 
creep,  go  on  aU  fours,  crawl ;  as.  snican. 
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to  creep,  as  Du.  sUcke,  a  snail,  from  G. 
schUichen^  to  creep. 

Snake,  as.  snaca^  on.  snakr,  snokr^ 
Da.  snog,  Sanscr.  nagay  a  snake,  as. 
snicaUy  to  creep. 

Snap.    See  Snack. 

Snapsack.  Originally,  perhaps,  a  beg- 
gar's wallet  ON.  snapa^  to  seek  one's 
living ;  snap^  scanty  pasture,  begged 
scraps.    See  Knapsack. 

To  Snape. — Sneap.    To  nip  with  cold, 

to  check,  rebuke,  properly  to  cut  short.   A 

step-mother  tnapes  her  step-children  of 

their  food.     To  snapU,  to  nip  as  frost 

does.     Du.  snippen^  to   nip.    De  wind 

snipt  ifCt  angezigty  the  wind  cuts  one's 

face. 

Schaip  soppis  of  sleet  and  of  the  snj/fpandsascw, 

D.  v.  900.  55. 

Da.  dial  sneve^  snewe^  to  clip,  cut  short, 
to  cut  one's  hair,  to  nip  or  dwarf  with 
cold,  to  give  one  a  reproof.  At  snyppe  or 
snewe  een  af^  to  cut  one  short,  set  him 
down.  N.  snikka^  to  cut,  abo  to  repri- 
mand, to  put  one  to  shame.  In  Suffolk 
the  word  is  snip,  *The  frost  ha'  snipt 
them  tahnups.'  Also  in  the  sense  of 
checking  or  rebuking. — Moor. 

The  sense  of  cutting  short  may  be 
attained  in  two  ways  :  i.  From  the  sharp 
snap  of  a  pair  of  scissors,  or  the  blow  by 
which  the  cut  is  given  ;  and,  2.  From  an 
abrupt  movement  leading  to  the  notion 
of  a  projection  or  point,  then  to  that  of 
removing  the  point  or  stump,  or  reducing 
to  a  stump,  as  explained  under  Snub. 
From  Bav.  schnauppen,  snout  or  ex- 
tremity, is  formed  g'schnaupety  nipped  by 
the  frost,  which  seems  the  true  equivalent 
of  E.  sneaped  or  snaped,  Bav.  schneppen^ 
scknippen,  to  make  a  short  sudden  move- 
ment,  gives  schnepp^  PLD.  snibbty  snippe, 
beak  or  point,  so  that  even  snip  may  be 
explained  in  the  sense  of  cutting  off  the 
point,  docking,  curtailing. 

Snare,  on.  snara,  a  cord,  snare, 
springe ;  Du.  snare,  a  cord,  string  of  a 
musical  instrument ;  Fris.  snar,  a  noose. 
The  designation  of  cord  or  string  may  be 
taken  from  the  notion  of  twisting  or  turn- 
ing, in  two  ways,  viz.  either  from  the  twist- 
ing of  the  fibres  in  the  formation  of  the 
string,  or  from  the  notion  of  its  use  in 
twisting  round  and  entangling,  or  con- 
fining another  object  Thus  from  the 
verbs  to  twist,  to  twine,  the  name  of  twist 
or  twine  is  given  to  various  kinds  of  thin 
cord.  In  the  same  way  Sw.  sno,  to  twist, 
twine,  entangle ;  sno,  string,  twist ;  hatsno, 
hat-string. 
The  ultimate  origin  is  the  whirring 
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sound  oi  an  object  rapidly  turning  through 
the  air,  of  which  different  modifications 
are  represented  by  syllables  framed  on  the 
vowels  a,  1,  u,  according  as  the  sound  is 
of  a  sharper  or  a  duller  nature.  P1.D. 
snarren,io  whirr  like  a  spinning-wheel, to 
grumble,  mutter,  to  pronounce  the  r  in 
the  throat ;  G.  schnarren,  to  make  a  harsh 
noise  hke  that  of  a  ratde,  or  a  string  jar- 
ring ;  to  cry  like  a  missel-thrush  or  a 
corn-crake;  OE.  to  snarre,  as  a  dogge 
doth  under  a  door  when  he  sheweth  his 
teeth. — Palsgr.  Hence,  in  a  secondary 
application,  ON.  snara,  to  whirl,  hurl, 
turn,  twist.  N.  snara  seg  ihop,  to  snarl 
or  twist  up  like  thread ;  snara  eit  baand^ 
to  twist  a  rope. 

With  the  other  vowels  we  have  P1.D. 
snirren,  to  whirr  like  a  thing  whirling 
round,  to  lace,  to  draw  a  string  tight ; 
snirre,  a  lace,  a  noose.  PLD.  snurren^ 
to  whirr  like  a  spinning-wheel,  buzz  like 
a  fly,  snore  ;  Sw.  snorra,  to  whirr,  hum, 
and  thence  to  spin  round,  to  whirl ;  snorra^ 
a  spinning-top.  G.  schnur,  Sw.  snore,  a 
string  or  lace.    See  next  article. 

To  Snarl.  The  final  /  is  merely  an 
element  implying  continuance  of  action, 
as  in  Fr.  miauler,  to  cry  miau  I  E.  kneel 
from  knee,  whirl  from  whirr,  &c.  To 
snarl  like  a  dog  was  formerly  snar,  as 
mentioned  in  the  last  article.  The  term 
is  then  applied  in  the  same  way  as  the 
simpler  form,  to  the  idea  of  twisting,  curl- 
ing, entangling.  To  rufHe  or  snarl  as 
over-twisted  thread. — Cot.  *  Lay  in  wait 
to  snarl  him  in  his  sermons.' — Becon  in 
Hal.  Snarl,  a  snare — HaL  ;  Sc  snarl, 
a  snare,  difficulty,  scrape  ;  snurl,  to  ruffle, 
wrinkle  ;  snurlie,  knotty. 

Northern  blasts  the  ocean  snurl, — Ramsay. 

PLD.  sndrk*n,  to  snarl  as  thread.— Dan- 
neiL  Henneberg  schnarren,  to  shrink,  to 
crumple  up.  On  a  similar  principle  to 
the  above.  Da.  kurre,  to  coo  like  a  dove ; 
kurre,  a  knot,  twist,  tangle  in  thread. 

Snast.— Snace.— Snat.  The  snuff  of 
a  candle ;  snasty,  cross,  snappish ;  snatted, 
snub-nosed.  Parallel  forms  are  seen  in 
knast  or  gnast,  the  snuff  or  wick  of  a 
candle  (emunctorium,  lichinus — Pr.  Pm.) ; 
PoL  knota,  wick  or  snuff  of  a  candle ; 
Lith.  knatas,  wick ;  Pl.D.,  Da.  knast,  a 
knot  in  wood.  The  radical  meaning 
should  be  a  knot  or  tuft  of  fibrous  mate- 
rial used  as  a  wick,  then  the  burnt  por- 
tion of  the  wick  that  is  snuffed  off.  The 
same  equivalence  of  an  initial  sn  and  gn 
or  kn  is  seen  in  snag  and  knag,  snarl  and 
gnarL 

To  Snatch.    See  Snack. 
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To  Sziathe.— Snaze.  ne.  snathe^  snaze, 
snedy  to  prune  trees.  Westerwald  schnasen^ 
schnaselfty  ausschnaselny  Cimbr.  snoazen^ 
snozen,  snoazeln,  to  prune,  to  lop  trees  ; 
ON.  sneiSy  branch  or  twig  of  tree ;  a/- 
sneisaj  to  cut  off  branches,  to  prune  ; 
Silesian  scAnai,tvf'igSf  branches,  lop  ;  Bav. 
schnaiten,  to  prune,  lop,  hack ;  geschnattel^ 
geschnaitely  E.  dl^Lsnatiocks,  crums,  frag- 
ments, scraps. 

Sneod.  —  Sneath.  The  handle  of  a 
scythe,  not  the  short  projections  by  which 
it  is  held  in  the  E.  form  of  the  implement, 
and  therefore  the  as.  snady  a  bit,  seems 
hardly  to  afford  a  satisfactory  explana- 
tion. 

To  Sneak,  as.  snican,  to  creep  ;  sni- 
cendne  wyrm  (ace),  a  creeping  worm  ; 
Swiss  schnaken^  schnaaggen,  schnohgen^ 
to  creep  ;  schnage,  schnaagbohne^  creep- 
ing kidney-bean.  Gael.  sncLg^  sndig^  to 
creep,  crawl,  sneak;  sndgair,  one  who 
creeps  along,  a  lazy  fellow;  Ir.  snaigkinty 
to  creep  or  crawl. 

The  radical  signification  seems  to  be 
going  along  like  a  dog  scenting  his  way 
with  his  nose  to  the  ground,  snifHng  for 
victuals  or  what  can  be  picked  up.  Fris. 
snuckeySndke,snickjet  to  sniff;  Westerwald 
schnauckefiy  to  sniff,  to  seek  for  victuals. 
£.  dial,  snawky  sneaky  to  sniff,  smell; 
snooky  snoke^  to  smell  or  search  out,  to  pry 
about  curiously,  to  look  closely  at  any- 
thing, to  lie  hid.  See  Snook.  ON.  snikja^ 
to  hanker  after,  to  spunge  or  seek  meanly 
for  entertainment ;  at  snikja  mutu,  to 
sniff  after  bribes.  The  idea  of  meanness 
arises  from  the  dog  being  deterred  by  no 
rebuffs  when  he  is  snifSng  after  food. 
N.  Han  fa  ^kje  vera  tykkjen  so  snikje 
skal:  he  must  not  be  sensitive  who  would 
spunge,  or  sniff  after  food.  The  meta- 
phor is  distinctly  seen  in  the  slang  term 
of  an  area  sneaky  one  who  pries  into  areas 
for  what  he  can  pick  up.  ON.  snaka,  to 
sniff  about,  then  to  creep  or  move  over 
the  surface  like  fire.  Eldr  snakadi  um 
kladi  theira :  the  fire  crept  over  their 
clothes.  Da.  snage,  to  snuff  about,  rum- 
mage ;  snageriy  prying,  pilfering ;  snige, 
to  convey  privately ;  at  snige  sine  varer 
indy  to  smuggle  in  his  wares ;  at  snige 
sig  borty  to  sneak  off.  Tyven  sneg  sig 
ind  i  huset  om  flatten,  the  thief  sneaked 
into  the  house  at  night ;  snigvei,  a  secret 
path ;  snigende  feber,  a  slow,  creeping 
fever. 

In  the  same  way  from  G.  schnaufcny  to 
snuff,  sniff,  Westerwald  schnau/er,  a  sly 
person  ;  schnaufen  gehen,  to  go  on  the 
sly,  to  go  a  stealing.    ON.  sndja^  to  spiff, 
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I  then  (like  E.  snook)  to  go  about  with  the 
head  down,  to  sneak  or  skulk  about. 
Again,  on.  snefja^  to  scent,  to  ferret  out, 
explains  E.  dial,  sneving,  sneaking ;  snevil^ 
a  snaiL    See  Snee. 

To  Sneap.    See  Snape. 

Sneb.    See  Snub. 

To  Sneck.  To  latch  a  door ;  snecket^ 
the  latch.  From  the  clicking  sound  made 
by  the  latch  in  faUing  to,  on  which  ac- 
count  it  was  also  called  clicket,  and  in  Fr. 
loquet. 

To  Snee.— Snie.— Snive. — Snew.  To 
snie  with  lice,  to  swarm  or  abound.  *  The 
room  was  as  full  as  it  could  snive* — Mrs 
Baker.  Snew  is  used  by  Chaucer  in  the 
same  sense,  where  it  is  commonly  ex- 
plained as  a  met  from  snowing. 

Withoutin  bake  meat  never  was  his  house 
Of  fishe  and  fleshe,  and  that  so  plcnteoose. 
It  snewed  in  his  house  of  mete  and  drink. 

The  true  explanation  is  to  be  found  in 
Ir.  snaighim,  to  crawl ;  £.  dial  snrving^ 
sneaking  ;  snevily  a  snail. 

To  Sneer.  Properly  to  snarl,  to  ex- 
press ill-temper,  to  laugh  scornfully.  To 
sneer y  to  make  wry  faces  ;  sneering  matck^ 
a  grinning  match. — Forby.  PID. J»ir- 
reny  to  mutter,  grumble,  snarl.  Da.  snarre, 
to  snarl,  growl.  Fr.  ricanery  to  sneer,  is 
explained  by  Palsgr.  to  snarre  as  a  dogge 
doth  under  a  door  when  be  showeth  his 
teeth.  By  Cotgrave  it  is  understood  in 
the  sense  of  E.  snickery  or  sniggery  to 
laugh  in  a  suppressed  way,  being  explain- 
ed to  giggle,  tighy  (tee-hee). 

There  she  gave  mony  a  nicker  and  snttr* 
Rise  up.  quo'  the  wife,  thou  laxy  lass. 
Let  in  thy  master  and  his  mare. 

Sniggeren  and  sneereny   speaking   con- 
temptuously of  others. — Moor. 

To  Sneeze.  Du .  nieseny  G.  nieseny  to 
sneeze ;  nieseln^  to  snufHe,  to  speak 
through  the  nose.  ON.  kniosa  (of  cattle), 
to  sneeze.  From  a  representation  of  the 
sound  of  air  driven  through  the  nose.  Da. 
snusey to  snuff,  sniff;  snuusy  Gael  snaoisy 
Sc.  sneeshiny  £.  dial  snush,  snuff. 

Snell.  Sc.  snelly  sharp,  severe,  pierc- 
ing ;  properly,  energetic  in  action,  rapid. 

Berinus  answered  snell. — Chaucer. 
G.  schnelly  It.  snello^  sudden,  ouick,  agile. 
O.  schnall  represents  the  sound  of  a  soap, 
whence  schnelleny  to  move  with  a  snap, 
to  spring  or  bound.  Bav.  schnally  a  snap 
with  the  fingers,  a  loud  sudden  noise; 
derschfulleny  to  burst.  —  Schm.  Swiss 
schnally  the  snap  of  a  spring  or  a  vicious 
dog  ;  im  schnally  in  a  moment,  in  a  snap; 
schnelleny  to  snap. 

Snick. — Snock.    The  sound  of  a  smart 
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crack  or  blow  is  represented  by  the  syl- 
lables knacky  knicky  knock,  snack,  snick, 
snocky  the  final  k  often  changing  for  a  g; 
and  when  the  blow  is  given  with  a  sharp 
implement,  the  knock  becomes  a  hack  or 
chop. 

w.  cnic,  cnicell,  2i  slight  rap,  a  pecker, 
anything  that  smacks.  G.  schnickeny  to 
snap  the  fingers,  to  snip — Sanders  ;  Sc. 
sncck,  sneg,  to  cut  with  a  sudden  stroke 
of  a  sharp  instrument ;  sneck,  sneg,  a  cut, 
notch.  N.  snicka,  to  cut,  to  work  with  a 
knife.  Flem.  snoecken,  to  cut,  lop,  prune. 
£.  dial,  to  snag,  snig^  to  cut  off  lateral 
branches. — Wilbraham.  In  Staffordshire 
snig  is  the  cut  herbage  of  sedges,  and  a 
snigbob  is  a  tussock  of  growing  sedge. 
SniddU,  long  coarse  grass,  stubble. — HaL 
Austrian  schnegem,  to  whittle  with  a 
knife.  Gael  snagair,  to  carve  wood.  NE. 
snick,  a  notch,  a  cut ;  SE.  snig,  to  cut,  to 
chop.  —  HaL  Snock,  a  knock,  a  smart 
blow. — ^Jennings.  ^n^/^A,  a  notch.  Manx 
snig,  a  fillip,  a  sharp  stroke  or  blow ;  sneg, 
a  latch. 

To  Snicker.— Snigger.  These  forms 
represent  the  broken  sound  of  suppressed 
laughter,  of  a  mare  whinnying  to  her  foal, 
of  a  horse  at  the  approach  of  his  com. 
Sc.  snocker,  to  snort,  to  breathe  high 
through  the  nostrils;  nicker,  nicher,  to 
neigh,  to  laugh  in  a  loud  and  ridiculous 
manner. — Jam. 

Cbiickap. — Snecknp.  i.  A  represent- 
ation of  the  sound  of  the  hiccup.  A 
charm  for  the  hiccup  is  'Hickup,  snickup, 
three  sups  in  a  cup  are  good  for  the  hick- 
up.'  Then  taking  the  hickup  as  the  type 
of  the  least  possible  malady,  to  say  of  a 
xnan  that  he  has  got  the  snickufis,  means 
rather  that  he  fancies  himself  ill  than  that 
he  is  really  so. — Forby.  Du.  hikken, 
snikken,  to  hickup  ;  snikken,  also  to  sob, 
to  gasp.  PLD.  snikken,  snukken,  to  sob ; 
snukkup^  slukkup,  the  hiccup. —  Brem. 
Wtb. 

2.  Sneckup  or  snickup  is  used  interject 
tionally  in  the  sense  of  begone  1  away 
with  you  !  (Forby),  as  by  Sir  Toby  Belch 
to  Malvolio  when  he  comes  lecturing  him 
and  his  companions  in  their  drunken 
orgies  :  *Give  him  money,  George,  and 
let  him  go  snickup*  *  No,  Michael,  let 
thy  father  go  snickup,' — Knight  of  Burn- 
ing Pestle,  B.  and  F.  in  N. 

The  expression  may  perhaps  be  eluci- 
dated by  Bav.  sckmcck's  /  an  interjection 
used  in  exactly  the  same  way,  being  ren- 
dered by  Schmeller,  I  have  no  answer  for 
you,  that  is  nothing  to  me.  The  force  of 
the  word  is  sniff  1  find  out  for  yourself ! 
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make  out  what  you  can  of  it !  equivalent 
to  Go  look  !  ask  about !  from  schmccken, 
to  sniff,  to  smelL  Du.  snicken,  E.  snucke, 
to  sniff,  scent  out  like  a  dog. — KiL  See 
Snook.  ON.  sndfa,  to  sniff,  to  trace  by 
scent ;  snafadu  hcSan,  pack  off,  begone. 

To  Snip.  To  nip,  snip,  clip,  are  all 
formed  on  the  same  plan  representing  the 
sharp  dick  of  a  pair  of  blades  coming  to- 
gether in  the  act  of  snipping.  Du.  knip' 
pen,  to  snap  the  fingers,  to  give  a  fillip, 
also,  as  snippen,  to  snip  or  clip.  G. 
schnippen,  to  crackle,  to  snap  the  fingers, 
fillip.  Bav.  in  einem  schnipps,  in  a  mo- 
ment ;  schnipfen,  to  snip,  to  sip,  to  pilfer. 

Snipe.  Du. sneppe,snephoen,  G. schnepfe, 
snipe,  a  bird  distinguished  by  the  length 
of  Its  bill.  P1.D.  snippe,  snibbe,  beak, 
also  snipe.  So  Fr.  bee,  beak,  bicasse,  bd^ 
cassine,  woodcock,  snipe.  Bav.  schnepp, 
schneppen,  the  beak,  bill,  from  schneppen, 
schnippen,  to  make  a  short  quick  move- 
ment J  schnipfen,  to  pick.  Du.  snabben, 
to  peck,  to  snap ;  snabbe,  snebbe,  beak. 

ToSnite.— Snot.— Snout.  The  de- 
signations of  the  mucus  of  the  nose  and 
of  the  nose  itself,  the  snout  or  nose  and 
mouth  of  animals,  are  commonly  taken 
from  a  representation  of  the  sound  made 
in  snifling  or  drawing  air  through  the 
nose  impeded  by  mucus.  Thus  from 
Pl.D.  snurren,  snoren,  to  snore,  we  have 
snurre,  the  nose  or  snout,  and  Sw.  snor, 
mucus  of  the  nose.  From  G.  schnauben, 
to  snuff,  E.  diaL  snob,  to  sob,  we  have 
snoby  snot,  and  G.  schnabel,  beak,  snout ; 
from  Du.  snuyven,  snuffen,  to  snuff  or 
sniff,  are  derived  snuyve,  snof,  rheuma, 
catarrhus,  running  at  the  nose,  E.  snivel^ 
and  Du.  snavel,  Pl.D.  snuff,  the  nose, 
snout  From  PLD.  snorken,  to  snore, 
Sw.  snorka,  to  snift,  Bav.  schnurkeln,  to 
draw  the  air  or  mucus  through  the  nose 
with  a  certain  sound,  to  sniff,  snore,  snuffle, 
Nuremberg  schnorgeln,  to  speak  through 
the  nose  (Brem.  Wtb.  in  snurren),  Lith. 
snargloti,  to  snift,  we  pass  to  Lith.  snar* 
glys,  snot,  Sw.  snork  (properly  snout), 
extremity.  From  Du.  snicken,  Fris.  sniicke, 
to  sniff,  Sc.  snocker,  to  breathe  high 
through  the  nose,  to  Lith.  snukkis,  Cimbr. 
snacko,  Swiss  schneicke,  snout.  From  Da. 
snuse,  to  sniff.  Lap.  snusotet,  to  snite  or 
blow  the  nose,  to  Pl.D.  snuss,  the  snout. 

In  the  same  way  we  have  P1.D.  snot- 
teren,  to  make  a  poise  in  the  nose  when 
impeded  with  mucus,  to  snifter ;  E.  snot- 
ter,  to  cry,  to  snivel  (Craven  GL),  to 
breathe  hard  through  the  nose,  to  snort. 

Close  by  the  fire  bis  easy-chair  too  stands. 
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In  which  all  day  he  snotiers^  nods,  and  yawns. 

Ramsay. 

G.  schnattem^  schnadem  im  kothe,  to 
muddle  like  ducks  in  the  mud;  Swab. 
schnudem^  to  dabble  in  mud  ;  Bav. 
schnudemy  schnod^lfty  to  draw  breath 
through  the  impeded  nose.  'So  si  den 
atum  hart  haben  un  schnudrent  durch 
die  nasen.' — Schm.  Swiss  schnudemy  to 
snivel,  to  snift  in  crying ;  Bav.  schnauiUn, 
to  draw  breath,  snort,  pant  ON.  snudda^ 
snudra^  Bav.  schnuieHy  to  sniff  about^  to 
search.  Gael  snot,  smell,  snufT  the  wind, 
suspect ;  snoitean,  a  pinch  of  snuff.  Lap. 
snodkeset,  to  snift ;  snudtjety  to  sniff  out, 
to  trace  by  scent 

From  these  we  pass  to  Bav.  schnuder, 
schnudely  Du.  snodder,  snot,  snut,  Pl.D. 
snotte,  Da.  snot,  snot,  ON.  snyta,  snot,  the 
mucus  of  the  nose,  and  ON.  snudr,  Bav. 
schnuder,  schnud,  P1.D.  snute,  VvL.snuite, 
G.  schnautze,  the  snout  G.  schnautsen, 
Du.  snutten,  snuiten,  Pl.D.  sniitten,  ON. 
snyta,  to  snite,  to  blow  the  nose  and 
cleanse  it  from  mucus,  and  thence  to 
snuff  a  candle,  are  pretty  equally  related 
both  to  snout  and  snot,  and  perhaps  may 
have  been  developed  simultaneously  with 
those  forms  from  the  same  radical  image. 

From  Gael,  snot,  snuff  the  wind,  Bav. 
sniiten,  N.  snutra,  to  sniff,  search,  may 
be  explained  Goth,  snutr,  AS.  snotor, 
sagacious,  prudent,  an  exact  equivalent 
of-  Lat.  sagax,  keen  at  following  the 
scent 

Snivel.  Besides  the  ordinary  sense  of 
snifting,  drawing  up  the  mucus  audibly 
through  the  nose,  especially  in  crying, 
snivel  is  used  in  Northamptonshire  in 
the  sense  of  shrink,  shrivel.  Fruit  that 
is  over-ripe  and  withered  is  said  to  be 
sniveVd  up  ;  flannel  snivels  up  in  wash- 
ing. '  Tm  so  cold  I  could  snivel  into  a 
nut-shelL' 

How  snivelled  and  old  he  looks. — Mrs  Baker. 

This  is  one  of  the  numerous  cases  in 
which  the  idea  of  contraction  is  expressed 
by  the  drawing  up  the  nose  and  mouth 
in  the  act  of  grinning,  snarling,  snifting, 
sniveling. 

A  kind  of  cramp  when  the  lips  and  nostrils  are 
pulled  and  drawne  awry  like  a  dog's  mouth  when 
he  snarretA, — Nomenclature,  1585,  in  N. 

Bav.  schnarkeln,  to  snore ;  schnurkeln 
schniirfceln,  to  draw  the  air  or  mucus 
through  the  nose  with  a  certain  noise,  to 
sniff,  snore,  snift,  pry,  shrink  ;  schnurkel, 
a  wrinkled  old  woman ;  G.  schnorkel,  a 
volute  in  Architecture.  ON.  med  snerk- 
janda  nef,  with  upturned  nose  ;  snerkja, 
pain  that  makes  one  wry  the  mouth  ; 
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snorklnn,  shrunk,  contracted.  N.  snorka, 
to  snift,  snort,  grumble,  scold ;  sntrka, 
to  shrink.  With  the  final  guttural  ex- 
changed for  a  labial,  Bav.  scknorfezen, 
scknurfeln,  to  snift,  snifter;  scknerfen, 
schnarpfen,  schnurpfen.  Da.  snerpe,  to 
contract  or  shrink  ;  snerpe  munden  sam- 
men,  to  purse  up  the  mouth ;  Du.  snerpen, 
to  make  one  smart,  to  pinch.  NE.  /<? 
snetple,  to  shrivel  up. — Hal.  Compare 
also  Lat  ringor,  to  grin,  to  be  in  ill- 
humour,  to  wrinkle,  shrivel 

Snob.  In  Suffolk  a  journeyman  shoe- 
maker ;  in  slangish  language  used  in  the 
sense  of  a  coarse  vulgar  person.  Sc 
sn{d>,  a  cobbler's  boy.  The  proper  mean- 
ing of  the  word  is  simply  a  boy,  then, 
like  G.  knappe,  a  journeyman  or  work- 
man, servant  E.  diaL  snap,  a  lad  or  servant, 
generally  in  an  ironical  sense. — HaL  The 
ultimate  meaning  of  the  word  seems  to 
be  a  lump  of  a  boy.  Snap,  a  small  piece 
of  anything  (frustulum — Coles).  —  HaL 
See  Knave. 

To  Snook.  —  Snoke.  To  smell,  to 
search  out,  pry  into — HaL ;  to  lie  lurk- 
ing for  a  thmg. — B.  '  Halener,  to  veat, 
snook,  wind,  smell,  or  search  out'—  Cot. 
Nicto,  to  snoke  as  houndes  dootfa. — Ortus 
in  Hal. 

The  sound  of  sharply  drawing  the 
breath,  as  in  sobbing,  snifting,  sniffing, 
is  represented  by  the  syllable  snik^  snuk; 
and  from  the  figure  of  sniffing  the  air  is 
very  generally  expressed  the  idea  of 
searching  about,  especially  seeking  for 
delicacies  or  eatables,  prying  curiously 
into  things.  PLD.  snikken,  snaiJtken,  to 
sob;  Du.  snicken,  to  sob,  gasp,  sniff, 
scent  out — Kil.  E.  dial,  sneke  fa  snift- 
ing], a  cold  in  the  head.  Swiss  sckneicken, 
schneuggen,  to  sniff  like  dogs  or  pigsj 
schneicke,  schneugge,  Lith.  snukkis,  the 
nose  or  snout  Da.  diaL  snbke^  to  trace 
by  scent ;  <U  faae  en  snok  of  noget,  to 
get  wind  of  something ;  snykke^  to  snoff 
tobacco.  N.  snik,  smdl ;  snikja,  to  han- 
ker aftef.  Lap.  sftuogget,  to  scent,  trace 
by  scent  like  a  dog,  pry  into ;  Sw.  snoka. 
Da.  snage,  ON.  snaka,  to  snuff  aboat, 
rummage,  search.  E.  diaL  snawk,  sneak, 
snuck,  to  smelL  Fris.  sniicke,  snoke, 
snickje,  to  sniff. 

To  Snooze.  To  slumber,  nap. — Wor- 
cester. Snoozing,  nestling  ana  dozing, 
lying  snug  and  warm. — Mrs  Baker.  Litb. 
snudau,  snusi,  snusti,  to  fall  asleep,  to 
doze ;  snausti,  to  be  sleepy ;  smutis,  a 
dozer,  dreamer. 

The  word  may  spring  from  the  same 
origin  in  a  representation  of  the  sound  of 
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breathing,  by  two  difTerent  courses,  viz. 
1st,  direct  from  the  deep  breathing  of  a 
person  in  sleep,  as  in  the  case  of  OE. 
swoughy  Sc.  souff,  signifying,  in  the  first 
place,  breathing  heavily,  and  then  sleep. 
In  the  same  way  ^2iY,pfnausen^  to  breathe 
deep  through  the  nose,  is  used  exactly  as 
£.  snooze,  in  the  sense  of  comfortable 
sleep.  'Als  er  einest  bey  nachtlichem 
weise  indem  warmen  {odtrhtth.  pfnauste  :* 
as  he  nightly  snoozed  in  the  warm  feather- 
bed. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  sense  may  be 
taken  from  the  figure  of  an  infant  sniffing 
after  food,  and  pressing  close  to  its  mo- 
therms  breast  Dan.  snuse,  to  snuff,  sniflf, 
and,  in  a  secondary  sense,  to  sniff  out,  to 
pry ;  E.  dial,  stwwze,  to  pry  into,  to  ferret 
ablout.  '  Don't  come  snowzing  after  me.' 
— Mrs  Baker.  N.  snuska,  snusla,  snutra, 
to  sniff  or  pry  after  eatables.  ON.  snudda, 
snudna,  Bav.  snauden,  to  sniff,  scent  out ; 
£.  snuddle,  to  nestle  (Hal.) ;  nuddle^  to 
nestle,  to  fondle,  as  when  a  child  lays  its 
head  on  the  bosom  of  its  nurse ;  nuzzle, 
to  creep  closely,  as  an  infant  in  th^  bosom 
of  its  nurse  or  mother.  —  Mrs  Baker. 
PLD.  snusseln,  to  sniff  after,  to  trace  by 
scent ;  snusselije,  niceties,  tit-bits  ;  snuss, 
the  snout ;  herumsnusseln,  to  pry  about. 
Dat  kind  snusselt  an  dem  titte  :  the  child 
nuzzles  or  snuggles  up  to  the  breast.  £• 
snoozling,  nesUmg. — Hal. 

The  association  of  the  idea  of  seeking 
for  food  with  those  of  warmth  and  sleep 
is  derived  from  the  earliest  period  of  the 
infant's  life.    See  Snug. 

To  Snore.  —  Snort.  Snort  bears  the 
same  relation  to  snore  as  snift  to  sniff, 
the  addition  of  the  final  /  intimating  a 
separate  act  as  distinguished  from  the 
continuous  action  of  snore  or  sniff.  ^  In 
the  sniri  of  a  cat,'  in  a  moment 

Swiss  scknodem,  to  snore,  sniff,  snort ; 
schnerre,  PLD.  snurre,  the  snout,  nose ; 
snurren,  to  whirr  like  a  spinning-wheel, 
to  snore  in  sleep;  snoren,  shorken,  G. 
scknarchen.  Lap.  snoret,snorret,  to  snore ; 
^^,  snor,  mucus  of  the  nose  ;  PLD.  snir- 
ren,  to  whirr ;  snarren,  to  grumble,  mutter. 

Snot.    See  Snite. 

Snout.    See  Snite. 

Snow.  I.  G.  schnee,  ON.  sniSr  {snjdva, 
snj6a,  to  snow),  Goth,  snaivs,  Pol.  snjef^, 
Lith.  snegas,  Gael,  sneacha,  Lat  mx, 
nivis  {nmgere,  to  snow)^  Gr.  i^i^o  a 
snowflake. 

2.  V\,D,snaUj  a  kind  of  ship,  originally 
a  beaked  ship,  from  snau,  beak,  snout 

fibiub.  Snub  is  a  word  analogous  to 
jag,  jogy  job,  snag,  &c.,  representing,  in 
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the  first  instance,  a  short  abrupt  sound, 
then  applied  to  a  sudden  movement 
abruptly  stopped,  then  an  abrupt  projec- 
tion or  stump.  To  snub  is,  then,  to  re- 
duce to  a  stump,  to  cut  short,  as  Sw. 
stympa,  to  dock  or  mutilate,  from  stump, 
a  snag  or  stump. 

In  the  sense  of  a  short  abrupt  sound 
we  may  cite  £.  dial,  snob  or  snub,  Swiss 
schnupf,  a  sob,  passing  to  the  idea  of 
abrupt  movement  in  Swiss  auf  den 
schnupf.  Da.  1  en  snub,  in  a  moment,  at  a 
blow,  and  in  Sw.  diad.  snubba,  snabbla, 
snubbla,  snappla,  snoppla,  snuppla,  to 
stumble.  Then,  as  stumble  and  stump 
are  connected  together,  we  have  Sc.  snA, 
the  projecting  part  of  a  rock  or  hill,  a 
rough  point ;  E.  snub,  a  jag  or  snag. 

His  dreadful  club 
All  armed  with  ragged  snubi  and  knotty  grain. 

F.  Q. 

A  snubnose  is  a  stumpy  nose.  Sw.  dial. 
snubba^  nubba,  a  short  tobacco  pipe,  a 
dumpy  woman.  Hence  ON.  snubba,  to 
reduce  to  a  stump  or  snub,  to  cut  short ; 
snubbottr.  Da.  snubbed,  stumpy. 

The  heads  and  boug:hs  of  trees — ^towards  the 
sea  are  so  snubbed  by  the  winds  as  if  the  boughs 
had  been  pared  or  shaven  off. — Ray  in  Todd. 

Da.  snubbe  of,  Sw.  dial,  snubba,  to  cur« 
tail,  to  dock ;  snubba,  a  cow  without  horns ; 
snubbug,  snubbut  (of  cattle),  wanting 
horns  ;  snuv-orug,  having  short  stumpy 
ears. 

To  snub  or  snib  is  then  figuratively  to 
set  down  or  reprimand,  take  one  up  short, 
cut  off  his  excuses,  &c.  Sw.  snubba.  Da. 
diaL  snibbe,  Fris.  snubbe,  snobbe,  snope, 
afsnope,  to  set  one  down,  as  a  too  forward 
child,  to  give  a  sharp  reproof;  snop,  snupp, 
ashamed,  cast  down.  It  is  the  same 
metaphor  when  we  speak  of  being  com- 
pletely stumped,  being  cut  short,  reduced 
to  a  nonplus. 

The  foregoing  is,  I  believe,  the  true  ex- 
planation of  the  connection  between  the 
verb  to  snub  or  snib,  and  forms  like  Du. 
snobbe,  snebbe^  Bav.  scknauppen,  ON. 
snoppa,  the  snout ;  otherwise  there  is  a 
close  analogy  between  a  sharp  reprimand 
and  a  slap  in  the  face,  blow  in  the  chops, 
as  shown  in  It.  nasada,  Venet.  mustaz- 
zada,  a  rebuff,  from  naso,  and  mustazza, 
a  snout,  respectively.  Pol.  buzia,  the 
mouth ;  buzowad,  to  snub.  Swiss  schnautz, 
a  rough  reproof;  schnautze,  snout ;  an- 
schnautzen,  to  speak  roughly  to  one ; 
Dorsetsh.  snout,  to  snub— HaL  ;  and  we 
might  be  inclined  to  explain  a  snubbing 
as  a  figurative  appUcation  of  ON.  snop^ 
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pi^ngTy  a  blow  on  the  chops  ;  Gloucest. 
snouPy  a  blow  on  the  head. — HaL 

To  Snudge.  To  snudge  alongy  to 
walk  looking  downward  and  poring  as 
though  the  head  was  full  of  business — B., 
marcher  d'un  air  rampant  et  pensif. — 
Micge.  To  snudge  over  the  fire,  to  keep 
close  to  it.  To  nudge  or  snudge^  to  hang 
down  the  head. — Mrs  Baker. 

The  primitive  meaning  seems  to  be 
going  along  with  the  face  bent  to  the 
earth  like  a  dog  tracing  out  the  scent, 
then  looking  closely  after,  seeking  greedily 
for,  leading  to  the  use  of  snudge  in  the 
sense  of  a  miser,  on.  'snugga,  snudda^ 
Da.  snusey  to  sniff,  snuff,  search  out ; 
snugga  til  eineSj  to  have  hope  of  some- 
thing. N.  snuska,  snusla^  to  sniff  out, 
search  for  something  to  eat.  From  the 
latter  sense  must  be  explained  the  familiar 
E.  nussUy  nuddle,  to  creep  closely  or 
snugly,  as  an  infant  in  the  bosom  of  its 
mother. 

She  nuztUth  herself  in  his  bosom. 

Stafford's  Niobe. 

We  then  pass  to  the  idea  of  grovelling, 
going  along  in  a  dejected  way  with  the 
head  down. 

Sir  Roger  shook  his  ears  and  nutzled  along, 
well  satisfied  that  he  was  doing  a  charitable  work. 
— Arbuthnot  in  Todd.  How  he  goes  nuddling 
along. — Mrs  Baker. 

The  passage  from  the  idea  of  sniffing 
to  that  of  a  miser  is  shown  in  Du.  snicken^ 
to  sniff,  to  scent,  and  Sw.  snikaSy  to  be 
greedy  of  gain ;  snikenygx^Ayy  avairicious, 
stingy,  mean. 

To  Snuff — Sniff.  From  a  representa-, 
tion  of  the  sound  made  by  drawing 
breath  through  the  nose.  Du.  snoffen^ 
snuffeny  snuffeleny  snuyveny  to  breathe 
through  the  nose,  to  trace  by  scent ; 
snoffeny  snuffeny  to  sob  ;  snofy  scent, 
perception  by  scent  ;  snoeveny  snuyveny 
to  take  breath ;  snoffy  snuff,  cold  in  the 
head,  running  at  the  nose — Kil. ;  Fr. 
reniflery  niflery  to  snifter,  snuff  up,  snivel. 
OE.  nevelynge  with  the  nose. — Pr.  Pm.  G. 
schnaubeny  schnaufeny  schniebeny  to  snuff, 
snort,  huff,  puff  and  blow.  Emungere, 
snubeny  snuuen  de  nasen. — Dief.  Supp. 
Scknuffelny  schniiffelny  to  snuffle,  speak 
through  the  nose  ;  schnupfenyXo  snuff  up, 
a  cold  in  the  head ;  schnuppey  the  snuff 
of  a  candle  ;  scknuppen^  -pfeny  to  be  of- 
fended at  a  thing,  to  snuff  at  it ;  sthnup- 
penty  to  snivel  P1.D.  snuffy  snuffgy  nose, 
snout. 

Snug.— Snuggle.  To  snuggle  is  to 
nestle,  to  lie  close,  like  an  infant  pressing 
itself  to  its  mother's  bpsom. 
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Betwixt  them  two  the  peeper  took  Ms  nest 
Where  snugging'^fXi  he  well  appeared  content 

SidxK]r. 

Hence  snugy  warm  and  close,  sheltered, 
concealed.  The  ultimate  origin  is  the 
figure  of  snooking  or  sniffing  after  food. 
See  Snook.  Westerwald  schnaucken,  to 
sniff  after  eatables,  to  eat ;  schnaucktr, 
one  who  pokes  his  nose  everywhere : 
schnuckeluy  to  seek  after  delicacies,  to  suck 
at  the  breast ;  schnuckler,  a  person  with 
a  lickerish  tooth,  an  infant  at  the  breast ; 
schnuckeles  waarey  lollipops.  Bav. 
schnuckelny  to  suck,  lick,  eat  with  plea- 
sure ;  abschnuckeln  eineny  to  devour  widi 
kisses;  schnuckeSy2i^2x\\VL%,  Sw. snugga, 
to  play  the  parasite,  to  sponge  ;  snugga 
sig  III  nagoty  to  get  a  thing  by  fawning. 
See  Snooze. 

So.  Goth.  svQy  AS.  sway  ON.  svCy  svOy 
G.  sOy  Ft,  It.  si,  Lat  sic.  GaeL  scy  this, 
these ;  an  sOy  here  ;  ^  sOy  hither,  to  this 
place  ;  mar  sOy  thus,  m  this  manner.  Se  ! 
here,  see  here,  take  this.  Fr.  cey  OFr.  f^, 
Prov.  aissOy  sOy  this.  Fin,  se,  be,  that 
Esthon.  se,  the,  this  ;  sel  kombely  sedda 
vHsi  (in  this  wise),  sis,  so.  In  vulgar 
language,  a  person  says,  '  I  was  that 
angry '  for  so  angry,  angry  in  that  degree. 

So.— Sea.  A  tub  with  two  oars  to 
carry  on  a  stang. — B.  ON.  sdgTySdr,  Da. 
saay  tub,  pail,  bucket ;  not  to  be  con- 
founded with  Fr.  seauy  a  bucket,  formerhr 
sdely  from  situla. 

To  Soalc  To  drain  through  or  into, 
to  imbibe  or  suck  up,  to  cause  to  imbihe. 
£.  dial  socky  the  drainage  of  a  farmyaid ; 
sockVy  wet ;  sogy  a  quagmire  ;  siggtd^ 
soaked  with  wet  G.  and  ON.  seg,  the 
sink  of  a  ship,  lowest  place  that  receives 
the  drainings  of  the  ship ;  soggTy  wet ;  & 
sogeny  socken  (in  salt  worEs),  to  diia  to 
drain  ;  siekemy  sickem,  in  Hesse  socterwy 
to  leak,  trickle,  soak  through  ;  Gad-  sug, 
suck,  imbibe ;  si^ghy  juice,  sap,  motstmt; 
as  a  verb,  suck  in,  drink  up,  drain,  dry : 
sikghadk  nan  tonn,  as  ON.  scg,  the  6ia 
and  refiux  of  the  waves.  Manx  S9cghnr 
sooy  to  suck,  steep,  soak  ;  w.  sugy  a  soak 
or  imbibing  ;  swgiOy  to  soak,  to  become 
soaked ;  soch^  E.  sougky  a  sink  or  drain. 

Soap.  Du.  Meepy  G.  seife,  Lat  sapf»\ 
W.  sebon^  Gael,  siabunn,  siopunn,  srap^ 
Bret.  soaVy  soa,  sna,  tallow ;  scetvoMy  sMt^ 
soap.  Fr.  suif,  tallow ;  savoHy  soap.  *• 
swy/y  scum,  foam,  yeast,  also  suet. 

Soap  was  regarded  by  the  Latins  as  a 
Celtic  invention,  and  therefore  it  is  rea- 
sonable that  we  should  look  to  the  Utta 
class  of  languages  for  an  e3q)]aDatioD  of 
the  name.    *  Prodest  et  setpo,    Galkmim 
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hoc  inventum,  rutilandis  capillis,  ex 
sevo  et  cinere.'—Plin.  Martial  calls  it 
Batavian  scum  or  foam. 

Et  mutat  Latias  spuma  Batava  comas. 

To  Soar.  It  sorare^  to  soar  or  hover 
in  the  air  like  a  hawk.  Fr.  essorer,  to  air 
or  weather,  to  expose  to  the  air,  and  so 
to  dry,  to  mount  or  sear  up,  also,  being 
mounted,  to  fly  down  the  wind.— Cot. 
Prov.  eisaurar^  essaureiar^  to  lift  into  the 
air,  to  raise.     From  aura^  air. 

To  Sob.  A  representation  of  the  sound. 

Sober,  Lat.  sobtius^  sober,  as  ebrius, 
drunk.  No  plausible  explanation  is  of- 
fered of  either. 

Sobriquet.  Fr.  sobriquet^  a  nickname. 
Norm,  bruchet,  the  bole  of  the  throat, 
breast-bone  in  birds.  Fouler  sus  Vbruchet^ 
to  seize  by  the  throat  Hence  soubriguei, 
sobriquet^  [properly  a  chuck  under  the 
chin,  then]  a  quip  or  cut  given,  a  mock  or 
flout,  a  jest  broken  on  a  man,  [Anally]  a 
nickname. — Cot  *  Percussit  super  men- 
tonem  faciendo  dictum  le  soubriquets — 
Act  A.D.  1335  in  Archives  du  Nord  de  la 
Fr.  iii.  35.  *  Donna  deux  petits  coups 
appel^s  soubsbriquets  des  dois  de  la  main 
sous  le  menton.' — Act  a.d.  1335,  ibid,  in 
Heiicher  Gloss.  Norm.  In  the  same  way 
soubarbe^  the  part  between  the  chin  and 
the  throat ;  a  check,  twitch,  jerk  given  to 
a  horse  with  his  bridle ;  endurer  une 
soubarbe,  to  endure  an  affront — Cot.  So 
also  Gael  smeachar,  the  chin,  smeachar- 
anachdj  a  taking  too  great  a  liberty  with 
one,  as  taking  one  by  the  chin. 

Soccage.     See  Sock,  i. 

Social. — Society.  Lat  sodus,  a  com- 
panion, fellow,  mate. 

Sock.  I.  A  ploughshare. — B.  Fr.  soc, 
the  coulter  or  share  of  a  plough,  the 
plough  itself. — Cot.  From  Gael,  soc, 
snout,  beak,  chin,  fore  part  of  anything, 
plough-share ;  w.  swch,  snout,  point ; 
swch  aradr^swck  esgid^snovX  of  a  plough 
(ploughshare),  point  of  a  shoe.  G.  sech^ 
coulter.  The  plough  turns  up  the  land 
like  the  snout  of  a  pig.  For  the  ultimate 
origin  of  the  word  see  Seek.  Soccage^  a 
tenure  of  land  by  inferior  services  in  hus- 
bandry [by  plough  service]  to  be  per- 
formed to  the  lord  of  the  fee. — B. 

2.  Lat.  soccusy  a  kind  of  shoe  ;  Du. 
sockey  a  sock,  woollen  covering  for  the  feet. 
Prov.  soCy  a  buskin,  a  wooden  shoe ; 
soquier,  a  maker  of  sabots  or  wooden 
shoes  ;  Cat.  soch^  soCy  clog ;  Pied,  soch, 
socay  socola^  a  clog  or  shoe  with  a  wooden 
sole  ;  Ptg.  soccoy  a  wooden  shoe,  also,  as 
Fr.  socle^  the  base  of  a  pedestal ;  It.  zoc- 
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colo^  a  clog.  Fr.  socqucy  a  sock  or  sole  of 
dirt  cleaving  to  the  bottom  of  the  foot  in 
a  cloggy  way. — Cot 

The  proper  meaning  of  the  word  seems 
to  be  a  clog  or  block,  as  in  It.  socco,  Prov. 
soCy  socay  Fr.  souckey  a  stock  or  stump  of 
a  tree  ;  Lang,  soucy  a  block  of  wood,  a 
hack-block.  A  clog  or  wooden  shoe  is, 
on  the  same  principle,  in  Du.  called 
blocky  kolblockj  in  G.  klotsschuhy  from 
klotZy  a  log  ;  in  Gr.  rlfMOj^Vy  from  rXfiitopy 
a  stump  of  a  tree,  a  log. 

The  sense  of  a  stump  or  stock  is  taken 
from  the  idea  of  a  projection,  an  abrupt 
movement  suddenly  checked.  PLD.  suky 
a  syllable  expressing  the  idea  of  a  jog  or 
jolt.  Of  a  rough  trotting  horse  they  say, 
Dat  geit  jummer  suki  suki  it  goes 
always  jog  !  jog  I  SukkelUy  to  jog  along, 
to  stumble.  A  similar  resemblance  is 
seen  between  stump  and  stumble. 

Socket.  The  base  upon  which  a  can- 
dle is  fixed  like  a  tree  upon  its  stump. 
Fr.  souchety  souchouy  souchettey  Lang. 
soukete,  a  little  stock  or  stump  of  a  tree  ; 
Fr.  souchey  Prov.  soCy  socay  stump.  See 
last  article. 

Sod.  P1.D.  sodey  soey  Du.  sode,  soede, 
Fris.  sathay  a  turf.  Gael,  sody  a  turf,  a 
clumsy  person ;  sodachy  a  robust  or  clumsy 
man  ;  sodairy  a  strong-built  man  ;  sodagy 
a  clout,  a  pillion  or  panneL 

Soda.  Sp.  soday  sosa  (from  Lat.  salsa) y 
Mid. Lat  salsolay  seaside  plants,  from 
whose  ashes  soda  was  made. 

Sodden.    See  Seethe. 

Sofa.    Arab,  so/ah. 

Soft.  Du.  sachty  softy  P1.D. 'jdrjf/,  G. 
sachty  sanft. 

Soil.  I.  Fr.  soly  It  suoloy  Lat.  solum^ 
ground,  soil,  foundation,  sole  of  the  foot 

2.  Fr.  soily  sueil  de  saftgliery  the  soil  of 
a  wild  boar,  the  mire  wherein  he  wallows ; 
se  souiller  (of  a  swine),  to  take  soil,  to 
wallow  in  the  mire.  Da.  soly  mire,  mud  ; 
Sw.  sblay  to  wallow.  Bav.  solen  sick  (of 
a  stag),  to  cool  himself  by  wallowing  in 
the  water.  To  take  soily  to  run  into  the 
water  as  a  deer  when  close  pursued. — 
B.  Soaly  a  dirty  pond. — HaL  See  next 
article. 

To  Soil.~Sully.  i.  Fr.  souillery  It 
sogliare  (FL),  OHG.  solagbUy  mhg.  siiltiy 
solgefty  Swiss  sUlcheHy  Pl.D.  sbleUy  sUllen, 
Du.  soloweUy  seulewefty  solen,  ON.  sola. 
Da.  sblcy  to  daub,  dirty.  Swiss  sulchy  a 
stain  of  dirt ;  G.  solungy  the  wallowing 
place  of  swine  ;  It.  sugnardOy  filthy.  ON. 
sullay  to  paddle,  dabble,  mess. 

The  proper  meaning  of  the  word  is 
doubtless  to  dabble  in  the  wet,  and  the 
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primitive  form  is  probably  similar  to  that 
shown  in  Sc.  suddilly  suddle^  G.  sudeln, 
suddelftj  soddeln,  (Brem.  Wtb.),  Du.  soete- 
len^  to  daub,  sully,  stain,  from  a  repre- 
sentation of  the  sound  of  dabbling  in 
water.  Bav.  suttem,  sottem^  to  boil  a 
gallop,  make  a  noise  in  boiling ;  to  gug- 
gle out  of  a  narrow-necked  bottle ;  sutty 
a  puddle. 

The  elision  of  the  d  is  palpably  shown 
in  Bav.  sudeln^  suVn^  to  airty,  to  boil  (in 
a  contemptible  sense),  P1.D.  smuddeln^ 
smullen^  to  smear,  dirty,  dabble.  In  a 
similar  manner  Fr.  mouiller,  E.  moil, 
mauly  to  wet,  dabble,  dirty,  must  be  re- 
garded as  contracted  from  forms  like 
muddle,  maddle,  originally  imitating  the 
sound  of  dabbling  in  the  wet. 

For  a  parallel  series  of  similar  origin 
see  Sallow. 

It  is  not  improbable  that  Lat  solum 
belongs  to  the  same  stock  with  the  fore- 
going, having  originally  signified  mud, 
then  ground,  lowest  place,  foundation. 

To  Soil.  2.  To  feed  cattle  with  green 
food  in  the  stall.  In  Suffolk  it  signifies 
to  fatten  completely ;  soiling,  the  last  fat- 
tening food  given  to  fowls  when  they  are 
taken  up  from  the  barn-door  and  cooped. 
— Forby.  In  this  sense  of  high-fed,  stall- 
ed, it  is  used  by  Shakespeare. 

The  fitchew  nor  the  soiled  horse  goes  to 't 
With  a  more  ravenous  appetite. — Lear. 

E.  dial,  soul,  to  satisfy  with  food. — Hal. 
The  origin  is  undoubtedly  Fr.  saouler, 
Prov.  sadollar,  Lat.  satullo,  to  glut,  sa- 
tiate. Prov.  sadol,  Fr.  soul.  It.  satollo, 
Lat.  satur,  satullus,  sated,  full,  fatted. 

It  is  singular  that  even  in  this  last 
sense  the  word  seems  ultimately  to  spring 
from  the  same  physical  image  of  dab- 
bling or  wallowing  in  liquids.  When 
once  man  had  become  acquainted  with 
intoxicating  liquors,  abundance  of  drink 
would  become  the  normal  type  of  the 
highest  luxury,  and  hence  probably  must 
be  explained  the  figures  of  bathing  or 
swimming  in  delight  noticed  under  Gala. 
N.  sumla,  to  paddle,  dabble,  bathe,  swim 
(Aasen),  is  in  ON.  applied  to  Pharaoh 
and  his  host  overwhelmed  by  the  billows 
of  the  sea.  Sumladisk  konungrinn — ( 
sidvarins  bylgium.  Hence  suml,  sumbl, 
drink,  ale,  a  drinking  bout.  AS.  symbel, 
a  feast,  banquet,  supper ;  symbelnys,  a 
festival,  solemnity.  Tha  symbelnys  mcessa- 
sanies,  the  solemnity  of  the  mass.  From 
the  image,  then,  of  the  splashing  of  liquids 
we  pass,  on  the  one  hand,  to  the  idea  of 
filth  and  dirt,  and,  on  the  other,  to  that 
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of  flowing  bowls,  luxurious  enjoyment, 
sated  appetite. 

Both  branches  of  the  metaphor  are  ex- 
hibited in  P1.D.  smudden,  smuddeln, 
smullcn,  to  dabble,  splash  about,  dirty, 
also  to  eat  and  drink  copiously,  to  live 
luxuriously  ;  Du.  smul,  gluttony  ;  smul, 
smul  van  dranke,  ebrius,  obrutus  vino, 
thoroughly  drunk.  —  Kil.  Smullen,  to 
soil  oneself ;  to  make  good  cheer,  to  gor- 
mandise [and  hence  to  satiate  oneself]; 
Jk  heb  er  van  gesmuld,  1  have  had  my 
belly-full  of  it.— Bomhoff.  Smullbroer,  a 
boon  companion,  lickerish  fellow.  In  the 
same  way  from  forms  like  Sw.  sudda,  PL 

D.  suddeln,  soddeln,  soetelen  (Brem. 
Wtb.),  to  dabble,  we  pass  to  the  contrart- 
ed  s'olen,  used  in  both  senses.  Besblen, 
to  bedabble,  to  dirty,  also  to  swill  one- 
self with  drink ;  solig,  drunken  ;  sblbroet 
(as  Du.  smullbroer),  solgast,  a  boon  com- 
panion. With  these  last  may  be  compared 

E.  swillbowl,  swilltub,  a  drunkard;  to 
swill,  to  wash  or  rinse,  to  drink  copiously ; 
swill,  hog's  wash,  swiller  (exactly  equiva- 
lent to  Fr.  souillard),  a  scullion. — HaL 
Sw.  s3la,  to  wallow,  dabble,  bedaub ;  also 
to  sot,  to  guttle  ;  N.  sulla,  satiated,  drunk. 
It  is  hard  to  separate  the  series  here 
given  from  Fr.  saoul,  soul,  sated,  drunk. 
Soul  comme  une  grive,  as  drunk  as  an 
owl.  But  if  the  forms  are  truly  analogous, 
we  must  suppose  that  the  root  sat,  ap- 
pearing in  Lat  satur,  saiiari,  satullus, 
was  derived  from  a  form  like  satullare, 
originallv  (like  Pl.D.  suddeln,  soddeln,  Du. 
soetelen,  Bav.  sottem,  suttem)  represent- 
ing the  agitation  of  liquid.  From  this 
source  also  would  be  explained  the  con- 
tracted form  shown  in  Fr.  sale,  Gael,  sal, 
dirty,  Fr.  salir,  to  dirty,  E.  sallow,  which 
it  is  so  difficult  to  keep  apart  from  the 
series  connected  with  Fr.  souiller  and  E. 
sully. 

To  Bojoum.  Fr.  sejoumer;  It  sog- 
giomare;  OFx.sorjomier,, — Chron.Ducs 
de  Norm.  2.  11607.  £d  uimeis  od  mei 
surjumeras. — L.  des  Rois. 

Soke.  The  privilege  of  holding  a  court 
which  the  tenants  of  the  lordship  are 
bound  to  attend,  or  the  territory  over 
which  the  duty  of  attending  the  court  ex- 
tends. The  soke  of  a  mill  is  the  territory 
over  which  the  tenants  are  bound  to  bring 
their  com  to  be  ground  at  a  certain  mill 
The  word  is  derived  from  AS.  socan^  secan, 
to  seek,  and  is  equivalent  to  Mid. Lat 
secta,  Fr.  suite,  E.  suit,  Soca  molenditd 
and  secta  molendini  are  both  used  for  the 
soke  of  a  mill.  Soca  piacitorum  and  ucta 
placitorum  signify  the  right  of  holding  a 
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court  to  which  the  tenants  of  the  lordship 
owe  suit  Sw.  sSkOj  to  seek,  to  bring  a 
suit  at  law. 

Solace.  Lat.  solor,  to  console,  solace, 
ease ;  solatium^  It.  solazzo,  Fr.  soulasy 
solace,  sport,  recreation.  In  Gael,  the 
particles  so  and  do  are  used  like  kh  and 
Swc  in  Gr.  Thus  from  /«r,  sight,  percep- 
tion, soilleir,  bright,  clear  ;  doilleir^  dim, 
dark,  obscure  ;  sblas^  comfort,  cheerful- 
ness, joy ;  ddlaSy  woe,  grief,  mourning. 

Solar.     Lat.  sol^  the  sun. 

Solder.— Sodder.  Fr.  soulder^  souder, 
to  soulder,  consolidate,  close  or  fasten  to- 
gether.— Cot.  It.  saldo^  sodOy  solid,  firm ; 
saidarey  to  fix,  fasten,  to  stanch  blood, 
solder  metals,  starch  linen,  gum  or  stiffen 
silks,  close  or  heal  up  a  wound.  —  FL 
Lat.  solidus. 

Soldier.  OFr.  souldart^  Norm,  soldar, 
soldier,  one  who  receives  pay.  Eo  son 
stao  to  soldaero. — Barsegap^  (Milanese 
1 3th  cent).  It  soldOy  Fr.  solde,  pay,  hire, 
from  solidusy  Fr.  sol^  sou,  a  piece  of 
money. 

Sole.  The  basis  of  anything,  floor  of 
a  mine,  lower  surface  of  the  foot,  of  a 
shoe,  &c.  PLD.  sa/e,  G.  soA/e,  Lat.  so/ea. 
It.  suo/a,  Sw.  so/a,  sdla,  sole  of  the  foot 
or  of  a  shoe.  Goth,  sulja,  sandal ;  sul- 
jan,  to  found,  to  lay  a  foundation,  w. 
sail,  foundation,  groundwork ;  seil^amu 
{famu,  to  step),  to  tread  a  sole  away  ; 
seilddor  (foundation  of  door),  threshold  ; 
seilddar  {daear,  earth,  ground),  a  found- 
ation, pile,  a  prop,  explaining  Pl.D.  sule, 
G.  saiiU,  a  column,  pillar. 

The  radical  signification  is  probably 
that  of  Lat.  solum,  the  ground  or  earth, 
from  the  origin  explained  under  Soil 

Sole.    Lat.  solus,  only. 

Solecism.  Gr.  ffoXocnfffi^c,  a  barbarism 
in  speech  ;  from  'ILokouiot,  dwellers  at  Soli, 
a  city  in  Cilicia,  who  had  lost  the  purity 
of  the  Attic  speech. 

Solemn.  Lat.  sollemnis,  solemnis,  so- 
lennis,  what  is  done  every  year  at  a  cer- 
tain time.  SoUmnia  sacra  dicuntur  quse 
ccitis  temporibus  annisque  fieri  solcnt — 
Festus.  It  then  acquired  the  sense  of 
accustomed,  authorised,  formal.  The  de- 
rivation of  the  first  syllable  has  been 
much  disputed,  whether  from  solus,  only, 
according  to  the  analogy  of  biennis,  from 
bis,  twice,  and  annus,  or  from  sollo,  which, 
according  to  Festus,  signified  all,  whole, 
in  Oscan. 

Solicit.  Lat.  solicitus^  careful,  troubled, 
busy. 

Solid.    Lat.  solidus,  whole,  entire,  not 
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hollow  ;  solus,  only,  alone  j  Gr.  SXoci 
whole,  entire. 

Solitary.— Solitude.  Lat  solus,  alone. 

Sollar.  An  upper  room  of  a  house. — 
B.  Properly  simply  a  flooring,  then  ap- 
plied to  floors  or  stages  in  different  parts 
of  the  house.  It.  solaro,  sollato,  a  floor 
or  ceiling  ;  solare,  a  story  of  any  build- 
ing, from  solare,  to  sole,  to  floor,  or  ceiL 
— Fl.  OFr.  solier,  sollier,  an  upper  floor, 
ground  floor,  loft 

Du.  solder,  solier,  lacunar,  tabulatum, 
contignatio ;  solderen,  contignare,  con- 
tabulare;  et  in  solario  sive  horreo  con- 
dere. — Kil.  Com.  soler,  a  stage  of  boards 
in  a  mine. — Dief.  Bret.  sSl,  base,  found- 
ation, beam  ;  solier,  ceiling,  floor,  loft. 

Solstice.  Lat.  solstitium,  midsummer 
or  midwinter,  the  period  at  which  the 
midday  sun  is  stationary  in  the  heavens, 
neither  rising  nor  falling;  sol,  sun,  and 
statio,  standing. 

Soluble.  —  Solution,  -solve.  Lat. 
solvo,  solutum,  to  loosen,  relax.  Gr.  Xvw, 
to  loosen,  undo. 

Some.  Goth,  sums,  Swiss  som,  sum, 
Sw.  som,  somlige,  Du.  sommig,  some. 
Sw.  som  is  used  as  a  relative  particle  in 
the  sense  of  that,  as,  so. 

Son.  Goth.,  Lith.  sunus,  Russ.  siiin, 
Bohem.  syn,  Sanscr.  slknu,  son.  Fin. 
sundua,  to  be  bom  ;  sunnuitaa,  Esthon. 
sUnnitama,  to  beget  Sanscr.  su^  to  beget, 
to  bear,  bring  forth ;  ptcple  past,  suta, 
a  son  ;  sutd,  a  daughter ;  siina,  born, 
blown,  budded  (as  a  flower),  a  son  ;  sund, 
a  daughter. 

Song.    See  Sing. 

Songle.  —  Songow.  A  handful  of 
gleaned  com. — B.  Sc.  single,  s.  s. — Jam. 
Du.  sangh,sangke,  fasciculus spicarum. — 
Kil.  Bav.  sdngeln,  to  glean  ;  sdngel- 
biischel,  a  bundle  of  gleaned  com.  Sange, 
manipulus,  gelima. — Gl.  in  Schmeller. 
Swab,  sange,  a  bundle  of  hemp. 

The  origin  is  Da.  sanke,  to  gather,  cull, 
glean,  pick.  Sanke-ax,  gleanings  of  com, 
sankebrande,  bundles  of  firewood,  faggots. 
Sw.  samka,  samla,  to  collect,  gather,  from 
the  particle  sam,  in  composition  equiva- 
lent to  Lat  con,  Gr.  aw  ;  samtnan,  toge- 
ther. Bav.  J Jiyf^;i,  to  collect,  gather,  i^am^ 
sdmnat,  manipulus. — GL  in  Schm. 

Sonorous,  -son-.  Lat.  sonus,  a  sound ; 
sonorus,  sounding.  Consonant,Dissonant, 
&c. 

SooL— SowL  Anything  eaten  with 
bread. — B.  The  butter,  cheese,  &c., 
eaten  with  the  bread  that  forms  the  staple 
of  a  poor  man's  meal,  is  called  sowling 
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in  Pembrokeshire.  Edulium,  Anglic  e, 
sowylle, — Nominale  xv.  cent.,  in  Hal. 

Kam  he  nevere  hom  hand  bare, 
That  he  ne  broucte  bred  and  sowd. 

Havelok,  767. 

Maria  Egyptiaca  eet  in  thyrty  wynter 
Bote  thre  lytel  loves,  and  love  was  her  souel. 

P.P. 

ON.  sufl^  N.  suvl^  Sw.  sofwelt  Da.  suul^ 
anything  eaten  with  bread.  Sw.  sqflaj  to 
season. 

The  origin  of  the  term  is  shown  in  Bret. 
soubinel^  the  sowling  or  sauce  eaten  with 
the  brose  or  porridge  that  forms  the  prin- 
cipal part  of  a  peasant's  diet.  The  sou- 
binel  consists  of  honey,  melted  butter,  &c., 
and  is  commonly  put  in  a  hollow  in  the 
middle  of  the  pomdge,  each  spoonful  of 
which  is  dipped  in  the  soubinel  as  it  is 
eaten.  From  souba^  to  sop  or  dip. — Le- 
gonidec.  Goth,  supon,  ohg.  soffdn^  ga- 
sofdfty  to  season  food.  Sowling  is  called 
sippersauce  in  Qeveland. 

Soon.  Goth,  suns^  immediately,  sunset, 
as  soon  as ;  AS.  sona,  soon.  Du.  saerty 
immediately,  soon. 

Soot.  Condensed  smoke.  Du.  soet, 
Pl.D.  sotty  sud,  Sw.  soty  Da.  sod^  Gael. 
suith,  Lith.  sodis. 

Probably  from  Du.  soetelen^  Pl.D.  sud- 
debt,  Sw.  sudda,  to  dabble,  dirty,  in  the 
same  way  as  the  nearly  synonymous  smut, 
from  P1.D.  smudden,  smuddeln,  in  the 
same  sense.  The  idea  of  staining  or 
dirtying  is  expressed  by  the  figure  of 
splashing  or  daubing  with  wet,  and  then 
the  name  is  given  to  soot  as  the  most 
staining  or  dirtying  material. 

Sooth.  ON.  sannr,  sadr,  true,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  fact.  Sanscr.  sat  (nom. 
satt,  ace.  santam),  being,  equivalent  to 
Lat.  sens,  sentis  mprcesensj  whence  asat, 
nothing ;  satya,  true.  When  the  Houyh- 
nyms  were  driven  to  express  the  idea  of 
falsehood,  new  to  them,  they  called  it  say- 
ing that  which  is  not. 

To  Soothe.  The  radical  meaning  is 
to  lull  or  calm  by  a  monotonous  sound. 
Goth,  suthjan,  to  tickle  the  ears.  AS. 
gasothian,  to  flatter.  ON.  suda,  to  hum, 
to  buzz.  Sc.  south,  sowth,  to  hum  a  tune, 
a  murmuring  sound. 

The  soft  south  of  the  swyre  [gorge  of  the  hills], 

and  sound  of  the  stremes, 
The  sweit  savour  of  the  sv/airde,  and  singing  of 

fowlis, 
Might  comfort  any  creature  of  the  kyn  of  Adam. 

Dunbar  in  Jam. 

G.  sausen,  Da.  suse,  to  buzz,  whizz,  sound 
as  wind  or  water  ;  einem  kinde  sause  sin- 
gen,  to  lull  a  child  asleep;  w.  suo,io  buzz, 
to  hush,  to  lulL 
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On  the  same  principle  the  word  iull  is 
derived  from  monotonous  singing,  la-la- 
la.  Da.  nynne,  to  hum  a  tune ;  It.  ninnare, 
to  sing,  to  lull  or  dandle  children  asleep. 
N.  hidla,  lulla,  sulla,  to  hum,  to  luU. 

It  seems  to  be  from  some  hazy  feeling 
of  the  physical  origin  of  the  word  that  it 
is  so  frequently  used  in  the  sense  of  calm- 
ing by  sound. 

There  is  little  doubt  but  the  verse  as  well  a<> 
the  lyre  of  David  was  able  to  sootiu  the  troubled 
spirits  to  repose. — Knox,  Ess.  in  R. 

Ideal  sounds 
Soft-wafted  on  the  zephyr's  fancy'd  wing. 
Steal  tuneful  soothings  on  the  easy  ear. 

Thomson. 

The  godlike  man  they  found 
Pleased   with    the   solemn  hiaxp's  harmoniotss 

sound  : 
With  this  he  soothes  his  angry  soul. — Pope. Iliad. 

Possibly  Lat.  sedare  may  have  the  same 
origin.     See  Seethe. 

To  Sop.  To  dip  into  or  soak  in  broth, 
&c.  Sop,  bread  soaked  in  broth,  drip-, 
ping,  wine,  or  any  liquid. — B.  N.  sabboy 
svabba,  subba,  to  paddle,  dabble ;  subben, 
soaked,  wet.  Goth,  siipon,  gasupon,  to 
season,  properly  to  dip  bread  in  sauce. 
Sw.  soppa,  broth,  soup.  N.  soppa,  bread 
and  milk.  P1.D.  sappen,  to  make  a  sound 
like  water  in  dabbling.  Idt  is  so  vuul 
upV  straten  dat  idt  sappet :  it  is  so  dirty 
in  the  streets  that  it  splashes  audibly.  De 
schoe  sappet :  it  squashes  in  one's  shoe. 
Sappig,  soppy,  plashy. 

Sophist.  Lat.  sophista,  Gr.  iro^9r^, 
from  9001^111,  to  teach  wisdom  ;  90^, 
wise. 

Soporiferoiis.  Lat.  sopto^  -itum,  to 
set  to  sleep  ;  sopor,  sleep. 

Soprano.    See  Sovereign. 

Sorcerer.  Fr.  sorcier,  a  wizard,  pro- 
perly one  who  divines  by  casting  lots ; 
sortilege,  witchcraft,  divination  by  lot ; 
sort,  Lat.  sors,  a  lot.  Alban.  short,  lot ; 
shortar,  soothsayer,  sorcerer.  Fin.  arpa^ 
lot  ;  arpamies  {mies,  man),  soothsayer. 

Sordid.  Lat.  sordes,  filth;  sordidits^ 
dirty,  slovenly,  vile. 

Sore. — Sorry,  on.  sdr,  wound,  sore ; 
sdrbeittr,  very  sharp  ;  sdrkaldr,  very 
cold,  sorely  cold,  so  cold  as  to  be 
painfully  felt ;  sdriigr,  painful,  sore ; 
sdrliga,  sdrla,  badly,  hardly.  N.  saar, 
wounded,  injured,  sore,  and  in  a  figurative 
sense,  painful,  bitter.  Ein  saar  sukk,  a 
bitter  sigh  ;  ein  saar^e  groat,  bitter  weep- 
ing ;  saart,  painfully,  bitterly,  with  pain- 
ful effort,  Bav.  sir.  Swab,  seir,  seer, 
painful,  sore  ;  OHG.  sirig,  painfiil,  suffer- 
ing, sad.  Sc.  sare,  sair,  a  sore,  wound, 
pain  to  the  mind,  sorrow  ;  sorCi  painful. 
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Sorrowful,  oppressive,  severe,  violent, 
hard  ;  Sc.  saryy  sad,  sorrowful,  pitiable, 
wretched.— -Jam.  E.  sorry  has  come 
pretty  genendly  to  be  felt  as  if  it  was  the 
adjective  of  sorrow^  with  which,  in  reality, 
it  has  no  etymological  connection. 

Sorrel,  i.  Fr.  sorely  the  herb  sorrel 
or  sour  dock  ;  sorel  du  dofs,  sour  trefoil, 
wood  sour  [wood-sorrel]. — Cot.  N.  sure- 
grasy  G.  sauerampftry  Gr.  6CaXic,  from 
l^v^y  sharp. 

2.  A  horse  of  a  mixed  red  colour.  It. 
saurVy  a  sorrel  colour  of  a  horse.  Fr. 
saury  sorrel  of  colour  ;  hartnc  saury  a  red 
herring.  Saurir  Us  harencSy  to  redden 
herrings,  to  lay  them  on  hurdles  in  a  close 
room  and  then  smoke  them  with  dry 
leaves  until  they  have  gotten  their  sorrel 
hue  ;  sorer y  to  reek,  to  dry  or  make  red  as 
herrings  in  the  smoke. — Cot 

As  3ie  sorrel  stems  are  of  a  brown-red 
colour,  strikingly  conspicuous  in  a  field 
of  mowing-grass,  the  word  may  simply 
signify  of  the  colour  of  sorrel.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  may  be  from  PLD.  soory 
dry ;  OHG.  sauretiy  soretty  to  dry.  See 
Sear.  The  name  of  the  colour  would 
then  be  taJcen  from  that  of  a  dried  her- 
ring. 

Sorrow.  Goth,  saurgany  to  sorrow ; 
saurgay  sorrow  ;  G.  sorgey  ON.  sorgy  care, 
sorrow,  anxiety  ;  syrgjay  to  mourn.  Fin. 
suruy  grief,  sorrow,  care  ;  suruay  surkuay 
to  grieve,  mourn  ;  surray  to  be  sorrowful, 
painful,  to  take  care  of. 

Sort.  Fr.  sortey  Du.  soortey  G.  sortey 
Lat  sorSy  sortisy  lot.  Sort  was  frequently 
used  in  the  sense  of  a  company,  assem- 
blage, as  lot  is  in  vulgar  language. 

There  on  a  day  as  he  pursued  the  chase, 

He  chanced  to  spy  a  sort  of  shepherd  grooros 

Playing  on  pipes. — F.  Q. 

8oM.<— Souse.  SosSy  a  mucky  puddle 
— B. ;  anything  dirty  or  muddy,  a  heavy 
fall ;  sousey  a  thump  or  blow ;  a  dip  in 
the  water. — HaL  Souse  or  soss  is  used 
to  represent  the  sound  either  of  a  dull 
blow  or  of  dabbling  in  the  water.  To 
souse  or  soss  down  is  to  sit  suddenly 
down.  To  souse  into  the  water,  to  plunge 
suddenly  in.  *  Sossing  and  possing  in  the 
durt.'— Gammer  Gurton.  'Of  any  one 
that  mixes  slops  or  makes  a  place  wet 
and  dirty,  we  say  in  Kent,  he  makes  a 
soss* — Kennett  in  Hal.  i5V?w^</, saturated; 
sossUy  to  make  a  slop. — Hal.  N.  suslay 
to  paddle,  dabble.  Pigs  are  called  to 
their  wash  by  the  cry  of  suss/  suss/  To 
suiSy  to  swill  like  a  hog.  It  sozzarey  to 
defile,  sully. 
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They  soused  me  over  head  and  ears  in  water  when 
a  boy. — ^Addison. 

— ^The  rabble  sousd  them  for't 
O'er  head  and  ears  in  mud  and  dirt — Buder  in  T» 

Swiss  sotscheriy  shoes  full  of  water  which 
make  a  sousing  or  squishing  noise  at 
every  step. 

Sot.  A  drunkard  ;  to  soty  to  drink  to 
excess.  From  drunkenness  the  meaning 
seems  to  have  passed  to  drunken  stupidity, 
folly,  misconduct  Fr.  soty  sottish,  dull, 
gross,  absurd,  foolish,  vain,  lascivious. 
Bret  sdty  s6dy  stupid,  imbecile,  coarse. 

The  idea  of  drinking  to  excess  is  in 
many  cases  expressed  by  the  figure  of 
paddling  or  washing,  as  in  E.  swilly  which 
irom  signifying  rinsing  or  washing  with 
water  is  applied  to  inordinate  drinking. 
Sw.  sdlay  to  dabble,  wallow ;  sdla  ocli  supay 
to  sot  away  one's  time. — ^Widegren.  PL 
D.  sdletiy  to  dabble  ;  besoletiy  to  swill,  to 
drink  oneself  full ;  sSligy  dabbled,  drunk. 
Again,  Pl.D.  smuddeHySmuddelnySmulleny 
to  dabble,  paddle,  daub,  also  to  sot,  to 
gormandise,  guttle,  tope,  and  suddelny  sdd* 
delUy  Sw.  sudday  suddlay  to  daub,  blot ; 
N.  sullay  drunken,  full  The  noise  made 
by  the  agitation  of  water,  in  a  somewhat 
different  manner,  is  represented  by  Pl.D. 
suddertty  to  boil  with  a  gentle  sound  ;  £. 
dial  sottery  to  boil  gently. 

From  forms  like  the  foregoing  the  radi- 
cal syllable  sody  soty  is  used  in  the  expres- 
sion of  ideas  connected  with  the  dashing 
of  liquids  :  Gael,  sody  noise  of  boiling 
water ;  E.  soapsudSy  water  and  soap  beaten 
up  together  in  washing ;  soty  to  tope,  a 
drunkard ;  Lith.  sotuSy  G*  satty  full,  sati- 
ated. 

Souce. — Souse.  Pickle  of  salt,  any- 
thing pickled,  especially  the  ears  of  pigs, 
whence  sousey  the  ear.  To  sousey  to  steep 
in  pickle,  to  season  with  pickle. 

Kill  swine  and  stnose  'em, 

And  eat  'em  when  we  ha\'ft  bread. 

B.  &  F.  hi  T. 

Oil  though  it  sdnk  they  drop  by  drop  impart ; 
But  souse  the  cabbage  with  a  bounteous  Heart. 

Pope. 

Fr.  saulsey  sauce,  sauce. 

Souchy.  Du.  sootjey  PhD.  soodjty 
water-soodjey  water-souchy,  perch  served 
up  in  the  water  in  which  it  has  been 
boiled.  Zootjey  soodjey  is  the  dim.  of  PI. 
D.  sSdey  s3ey  Du.  zoOy  a  boiling,  so  much 
as  is  boiled  or  sodden  at  once.  Een  sde 
fis/Hy  a  dish  of  fish. 

Sough.  An  underground  drain,  w. 
soc/iy  a  sink  or  drain.  ON.  sogy  the  sink 
of  a  ship,  outflow  of  a  lake.  See  to  Soak, 
to  Sew,  Sewer. 
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Bool.  Goth,  saivalay  AS.  sawely  sawly 
ON.  sdl^  G.  seeUy  soul.    Gael  saoU^  think. 

Sound.  I.  w.  s6ny  noise,  report, 
rumour ;  Bret,  son^  soun^  sound,  tune ; 
Fr.  soHy  Lat.  sonus, 

2.  A  narrow  arm  of  the  sea,  properly 
one  that  can  be  swum  over.  as.  and  ON. 
sundy  swimming.  He  mid  sunde  thas  ea 
oferfaran  wolde  :  he  would  pass  the  river 
by  swimming.  A'in  er  d  sundi  :  the  river 
must  be  crossed  by  swimming.  ON.  sundy 
a  sound  or  straits  ;  N.  sundy  a  ferry  ;  ON. 
sundfugly  water-fowl ;  sundfarvy  what 
may  be  swum  over.  N.  symja^  to  swim  ; 
sumdy  symdy  capable  of  swimming. 

3.  From  the  same  source  must  be  ex- 
plained cod-sounds  (in  Shetland  called 
soums)y  the  swimming  bladder  of  the  cod- 
fish. ON.  sundmagi  (magiy  maw  or 
stomach),  the  swimming  bladder. 

4.  G.  gesundy  Du.  2ondy  gexondy  Lat 
sanusy  sound,  whole,,  uninjured. 

To  Sound.  Fr.  sondevy  to  measure  the 
depth  with  a  plummet.  Bret,  sounny  stiff, 
steep,  upright,  perpendicular.  Sounn 
gand  ar  rioUy  stin  with  cold.  Sounn  eo 
or  meneSy  the  mountain  is  steep.  Sound- 
eTy  uprightness,  perpendicular.  SounnOy 
to  make  or  become  upright,  to  stiffen.  W. 
sythy  stiff,  erect,  upright. 

Soup.— To  Sup.  Fr.  soufey  It.  sopay 
broth  with  bread  soaked  in  it ;  also  sops 
of  bread.  Mouill^  conmie  une  soupe» 
NE.  soupy  to  saturate,  soak  ;  soupy y  wet 
and  swampy.  ON.  supa  {syPy  sauPy  sopii)y 
to  sup  up  liquids,  to  drink.  OHG.  wein- 
sawfy  wine-sop.  Swiss  saufeny  to  sup  up, 
eat  with  a  spoon.  G.  saufeny  Sw.  supay 
P1.D.  sufeny  to  drink  copiously  ;  sopen,  to 
give  to  drink  ;  soopjey  a  sip,  a  little  drink. 

Like  sapy  sopy  sipy  from  the  sound. 

Sour.    G.  saueTy  ON.  sHrTy  w.  sikr. 

Source.  Fr.  sourccy  from  sourdre, 
Prov.  sorsety  It  sorgerey  to  rise,  spring, 
bubble  up  as  water.  Fr.  sourgeon,  a 
young  shoot  of  a  tree,  the  rising  up  of 
water  in  a  spring. — Cot.  Lat  surgerey  to 
rise. 

Souter.  A  cobbler.  Immediately  from 
Fr.  savetieTy  It.  cuibaitierey  a  cobbler, 
souter  or  clouter  of  old  shoes. — FL  Fr. 
savatCy  It  dabattay  an  old  shoe ;  Sp. 
zapdtOy  a  shoe  ;  sapdto  de  titrray  earth  or 
clay  which  sticks  to  the  shoes.  Lang. 
sabdiOy  a  shoe ;  sabdHeVy  a  shoemaker. 
Fr.  sabot y  a  wooden  shoe.  In  the  Limou- 
sin dialect  scd>ot  is  contracted  to  sou; 
whence  souHiy  a  maker  of  sabotSy  which 
may  serve  to  illustrate  the  passage  from 
savetier  to  E.  souter.  The  resemblance 
to  Lat.  sutor  is  a  curious  accident,  made 
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more  singular  by  the  fact  that  we  are 
brought  round  to  the  same  designation 
from  other  quarters.  Fin.  suutariy  Lap. 
sutary  a  shoemaker,  are  supposed  by  some 
to  be  corruptions  of  G.  schuster.  They 
also  remind  us  of  ON.  sutariy  a  tanner, 
from  sutay  to  tan. 

The  origin  of  Sp.  sapdiOy  as  well  as  of 
Fr.  saboty  appears  to  be  a  representation 
of  the  sound  of  the  footfall.  Sp.  sapatdxo^ 
clapping  noise  of  a  horse's  foot,  noise 
attending  a  fall ;  zapaUary  to  beat  time 
with  the  sole  of  the  shoe,  to  strike  the 
ground  with  the  feet,  said  of  rabbits  when 
chased ;  xaparrasOy  a  violent  fall  attended 
with  great  noise.  Prov.  sabotar^  to  shake, 
to  stir. 

South.  Du.  Muidy  G.  sUdy  ON.  sunnr^ 
sudry  Sw.  sunnoHy  sodeTy  Da.  sondeny 
south.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that 
the  meaning  of  the  word  is,  turned  to  the 
sun.  Bav.  sunnenkaJby  sunnhalby  sundtr- 
halby  turned  towards  the  sun,  southward  ; 
sunderwindy  the  south  wind.  Swiss  sun- 
net'halb  {qti  the  sunny  side),  southwards  ; 
schatten-nalb  (on  Uie  shady  side),  north- 
wards. 

Sovereign.  Fr.  souverainy  It  sav- 
ranOy  sopranoy  uppermost,  supreme.  Lat 
supray  above. 

*  Sow.  AS.  siigUy  Du.  soeghy  soghy  souwe 
(KiL),  PLD.  sbgey  G.  saUy  Sw.  su^a^ 
OberD.  j«r^^,Wall.  couche  (Sigart),  Fin. 
sikay  Esthon.  siggay  Let  cuka  {tsuJkd)y 
Lat  suSy  sow ;  suculay  OberD.  suchely  Fr. 
cochony  w.  soccyny  a  pig. 

The  name  seems  to  be  taken  from  the 
cry  to  call  the  animal  to  its  food,  OberD. 
suck/  Norfolk  sug/  (HaL),  Let  cuJt' 
Wall,  couche/  U.S.  ckuk/  (Bartlet). 

To  Sow.  Goth,  saiany  AS.  sawoHy  PI  .D. 
sadeny  saieny  OHG.  sahany  G.  ioWr,  Sw. 
sdday  say  Bohem.  sytiy  Lith.  sitiy  Lat 
serere  (sezn'y  satum,  semen)  y  w.  Atf»,  to 
sow  ;  kady  seed ;  Bret  Aaday  to  sow. 

*  To  Sowle.~Sole.     To  sowU  by  the 

ears,  to  lug  one  by  the  ears. 

He'll  go.  he  says,  and  soU  the  porter  of  Rome 
gates  by  the  eais.'--Coriolanus. 

Du.  solleny  to  toss  up  and  down,  as  a  ship 
upon  the  waves,  to  toss  in  a  blanket ; 
jemand  solUn  (Fr.  houspilier)y  to  towic 
one,  puU  him  about  Sol  over  holy  solle- 
boly  sol  or  soU  over  bol  valleny  praecipi- 
tari,  to  tumble  head  over  heels,  q.d.  solea 
supra  caput. — KiL  Fr.  saboulery  to  toss, 
tumble  with,  tread  under  the  feet,  to  tug 
or  scuffle  with. — Cot 

Space.     Lat.  spatiunu 

Spade.— Spud.— 43pattle.  o.  spaten^ 
a  spade ;  Du.  spadey  spaeyey  a  spade^  hoe ; 
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spadelken,  spayken,  G.  spattei,  a  spattle  or 
slice  for  mixing  medicines  or  spreading 
plaisters.  SpcUtle  is  also  used  in  the 
sense  of  spud^  a  spade  with  a  diminutive 
blade  for  digging  weeds.  N.  spode^  spudu, 
a  small  shovd.  Gr.  oitaBfi,  a  blade.  Lat. 
spatkay  a  short  broad  sword;  spathula, 
spatula^  a  spattle.  It.  spada,  Sp.  espada^ 
Fr.  epie^  a  sword.  It.  spdiola^  spatella^ 
xpdtulay  a  spattle,  trowel,  cook's  flat  scum- 
xner  or  broad  slice,  broad  flat  shovel, 
shoulder-blade,  a  broad  flat  lath,  or  splint 
of  wood  with  a  handle  to  beat  Rax  with. 
— Fl.  Alb.  shpate^  sword;  skpatoule^ 
shoulder-blade. 

The  primitive  type  of  a  blade  or  im- 
plement for  digging  would  be  a  splinter 
of  flint  or  piece  of  cleft  wood,  as  shown 
in  G.  gradscheiif  2l  spade,  properly  a  shide 
or  piece  of  cleft  wood  for  digging.  It  is 
probable,  then,  that  spad^  may  be  radi- 
cally identical  with  Swab,  spattj  speitel^ 
Bav.  speidely  spaitl^  a  chip,  splinter,  shin- 
gle. The  ultimate  origin  may  perhaps 
be  found  in  forms  like  E.  spatter ^  spattle^ 
to  scatter  liquid  in  small  drops  ;  Piedm. 
spatariy  to  spatter,  scatter,  squander ; 
UM*  beipatten,  to  bespatter,  bedash.  The 
spattering  of  liquid  by  a  sudden  blow 
would  afK»rd  a  lively  image  of  dashing  to 
small  fragments. 

SpalL—SpeU.— SpiU.— Spoa  Spalls 
or  broken  pieces  of  stone  that  come  off 
in  hewinp^. — Nomencl.  in  Hal.  Shivers, 
^alsj  rivmgs.— Fl.  Spawly  a  splinter. — 
HaL  Sc.  spale^  speal^  a  splinter,  lath, 
chip.  A  splint  or  sieall  of  wood  or  stone. 
— FL  SpelSy  spoils,  chips  of  wood. — HaL 
Spells  spill,  a  chip  of  wood  for  lighting  a 
candle.  Swiss  spallen^  to  apply  splints. 
Du.  spelle  (properly  a  splinter;,  a  pin.  It. 
spillOt  a  pin,  prick,  spilt — FL  N.  spile,  a 
thin  lath,  a  shaving ;  spilekorg,  a  chip 
basket ;  spjeld,  a  shive,  shelf,  float  of  a 
water-wheel ;  on.  spjall,  spjald,  a  lath, 
thin  board,  tablet,  back  of  a  book ; 
steinspjold,  the  tables  of  stone  on  which 
the  law  was  written ;  Goth,  spilda,  a 
tablet ;  as.  speld,  a.  torch,  chip  mr  light- 
ing ;  E.  spelt,  a  splinter.  Cnippes  and 
spelts  of  wood. — NomencL  1585,  in  HaL 
GaeL  spealt,  a  splinter;  spealt,  cleave, 
split,  break  with  force.  Sw.  spillra,  to 
shiver  to  pieces ;  spillra,  a  splinter,  shiver. 
Pl.D.  spellem,  spellen,  to  split. — Brem. 
Wtb.  in  V.  spelje,  PLD.  spaller,  a  thin 
piece  of  wood  ;  spiller,  a  smaller  splinter, 
such  as  matches  are  made  of;  spallrig 
(Swiss  spdllig,  spellig),  easily  clefl. — 
DanneiL  E.  spelder,  a  shiver  or  splinter. 
Spelder  of  wood,  esclat. — Palsgr. 
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The  grete  schafte  that  was  longe 
Alle  to  spildurs  hit  spronge. 

Avowing  of  Arthur. 

Bav.  gespilderter  xaun,  a  fence  of  laths. 
OE.  spillers  or  Miters,  the  thin  divisions 
at  the  top  of  a  deer's  horn. — Hal. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  foregoing 
forms  signifying  a  splinter  or  fragment 
are  of  like  origin  with  G,spalten,  GaeL 
spealt,  to  cleave,  Fris.  spjelUn,  to  split 
(Outzen  in  Spille),  but  it  would  be  rash 
to  say  that  the  noun  is  derived  from  the 
verb  or  vice  versA. 

The  sound  of  a  blow  or  of  an  explosion 
is  represented  by  an  articulate  form, 
which  is  then  applied  either  to  the  act  of 
flying  to  pieces,  or  to  the  separate  parts 
which  are  the  result  of  the  explosion.  Ir. 
spallaim,  to  beat  or  strike  ;  spalla,  frag- 
ment of  stone  for  walling.  Gael,  sgealb, 
the  sound  of  a  blow,  a  slap  ;  as  a  verb, 
to  split,  dash  into  fragments  ;  and  again, 
sgealb,  a  splinter. 

Spalles.  Shoulders.  ~  B.  Spalde, 
spawde,  a  shoulder ;  spadebone,  spawbone, 
spautbone,  the  shoulder-bone.  It  spalla^ 
OFr.  espalde,  Fr.  ipaule,  Ptg.  espalda, 
espddra,  Prov.  espatla,  Gris.  spadla,  w. 
yspawd,  shoulder. 

The  meaning  of  the  word  has  doubtless 
reference  to  the  broad  shovel-  or  blade-like 
shape  of  the  shoulder-bone.  Gr.  airaO^, 
any  broad  blade,  a  flat  strip  of  wood  used 
by  weavers,  a  spatula  for  stirring ;  airoOii, 
If  rov  avBpotirov,  costa,  humerus,  annus. — 
Joannes  de  Janua.  Lat .  spatAa,  a  sword ; 
spathula,  spatula,  a  spattle,  or  slice  ; 
Alban.  snpate,  sword  ;  schpatoule, 
shoulder-blade.  Mid. Lat.  spatula,  spa- 
dula,  schulder,  schulderbein.  —  Dief. 
Supp.  Spatulosus,  magnas  et  diffusas 
habens  spatulas.— Joan,  de  Jan. 

The  radical  meaning  of  spatula,  as 
shown  under  Spade,  is  a  splinter  or  piece 
of  cleft  wood,  from  a  form  like  spatter, 
spattle,  to  scatter  abroad,  and  a  similar 
contraction  to  that  from  spatula  to  It. 
spalla  is  seen  in  £.  spattle,  spawl,  to  spit 
about.  It  is  probable,  then,  that  the  con- 
traction may  nave  taken  place  at  a  very 
early  sta^e  of  language,  when  the  root 
was  used  in  the  sense  of  splashing  about, 
and  thus  that  E.  spall  and  spill,  a  splinter, 
may  be  true  equivalents  of  It.  spalla, 
Bav.  speidel,  a  splinter,  is  pronounced 
spePl,  spa^L — Schm.  The  nasalisation  of 
speidel  gives  G.  spindel,  while  the  con- 
tracted form  is  seen  in  the  synonymous 
spille,  a  spindle. 

It  is  reasonable,  on  the  same  principle, 
to  suppose  that  Lat.  pala,  a  shovel,  is 
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contracted  from  a  form  corresponding  to 
It.  padella,  any  flat  or  frying  pan — FL, 
the  root  of  which  is  preserved  in  PoL 
pada6  st^,  to  chap,  craclc,  burst. 

Span.  G.  spanne^  It.  ^anna,  Fr.  espan, 
empan,  the  length  of  the  outstretched 
thumb  and  fingers.  G.  jpannetiy  to  strain 
or  stretch,  extend,  bind,  fasten.  Einen 
auf  die  falter  spannen^  to  stretch  one  on 
the  rack.  Tiicner  in  den  rakmen  spannen^ 
to  stretch  cloth  on  the  tenters. 

The  radical  meaning  of  the  verb  to 
span  is  probably  to  fasten  with  spansy  i.  e. 
chips,  splinters,  or  pegs.  Fris.  sponne,  a 
peg  or  naiL  In  support  of  this  deriva- 
tion may  be  cited  Lap.  spanesj  a  chip  ; 
spanestet,  to  peg  a  slun  out  to  dry.  In 
the  same  way,  ON.  spita^  a  splinter  or 
peg ;  spita,  to  fasten  with  pegs,  especially 
to  stretch  out  a  skin  to  dry.  N.  spila, 
spiie,  a  splinter,  chip,  peg  ;  spila,  P1.D. 
ipilen^  to  stretch  out,  to  fix  open.  De 
ogen  upspilen^  to  open  wide  the  eyes. 
Du.  spalky  a  splint  or  splinter  $  spalken^ 
to  support  with  splints,  to  set  open.  He 
spalkte  ziine  oogen  op^  he  opened  wide  his 
eyes.  Fris.  spalckjen,  to  stretch  out,  to 
fasten  on  the  cross. — Epkema. 

To  Span.  To  wean  a  child. — B.  G. 
spanferkely  a  sucking  pig  ;  spdnen,  to 
wean  ;  AS.  spanoy  ON.  spene^  a  teat ; 
^endrekkvy  ipenabamy  a  sucking-child. 
Flem.  spene^  spenne,  sponne,  spunne, 
mother's  milk.  P1.D.  spennen^  to  wean, 
in  other  dialects  to  suck.  —  Brem.  Wtb. 
Bav.  spinny  spiinn,  gespunn^  gespunsty 
spun  yam,  also  mother's  milk ;  gespunney 
the  breast—  Schm. 

As  we  use  the  word  spin  to  express  the 
springing  forth  of  a  thread  of  liquid  from 
a  small  orifice,  as  blood  from  a  vein,  or 
milk  from  the  breast,  it  is  probable  that 
the  milk  springing  from  the  breast  was 
compared  to  the  thread  of  yam  springing 
from  the  flax  on  the  distaff,  and  from  the 
flow  of  milk  the  name  of  spunn  or  spin 
was  given  to  the  breast.  Spiny  to  stream 
out  in  a  thread  or  small  current. — Todd. 
The  blood  out  of  their  helmets  span, — Drayton. 

Span-new.     See  Spick  and  Span. 

Spangle.  The  radical  meaning  seems 
to  be  to  tingle,  then  to  glitter,  sparkle,  on 
the  principle  by  which  words  representing 
ringing  sound  are  transferred  to  glittering 
objects.  Lith.  sdengtiy  to  ring,  to  sound ; 
spangiuSy  twinkling,  squinting. 

The  ttoinkling  spangles^  the  ornaments  of  the 
upper  worid. — ulanville  in  R. 

A  vesture — sprinkled  here  and  there 
With  glittering  sptMgs  that  did  like  stars  appear. 

F.  Q. 
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GaeL  spongy  anything  shining  or  spark- 
ling, any  small  thin  plate  of  metal  ; 
spangachy  shining,  sparkling.  Bav.  spdn- 
gelny  to  sparkle  or  bubble  up  like  wine  in 
a  glass,  to  ornament  with  metal  plate. 
To  spangle  was  used  in  the  sense  of 
glitter. 

Ludgnolaze,  to  shine,  flare,  spangle^  glitter. 
Lucignoli,  ribbands,  flowers,  guttering  jewels. 
spangles^  bodkin  pendants.  Smogliare,  to  shiver 
in  pieces,  to  jfangU  or  glitter  as  some  precious 
stones  do. — Fi. 

In  the  application  to  a  clasp,  perhaps 

the  snapping  sound  with  which  it  shuts 

may  also  come  into  play.    Du.  spang-^  a 

stud,  clasp,  spangle  ;  ON.  spongy  a  clasp, 

a  plate  of  met^.     N.Fris.  spungin^  to 

snap. — ^Johannson,  p.   176.      From   the 

sound  of  a  snap  also  must  be  explained 

the  Sc.  sense  of  the  word,  to  leap  with 

elastic  force,  to  spring. — Jam. 

The  arrowis  flaw  spangand  fra  every  stiyn^. 

D- V. 

See  Spank. 

Spaniel.  Fr.  ihagneuly  OFr.  espag- 
neuiy  espagnol — Sherwood;  a  Spanish 
dog. 

Spank. — Spnnk.  Sjbanky  a  sounding^ 
blow  with  the  open  hand ;  to  spank  aiong^ 
to  move  at  a  rapid  rate  ;  spankings 
sprightly,  active,  large ;  spanky,  showy, 
smart  w.  ysponCy  a  smack,  a  jerk,  sicip 
or  quick  bound;  ysponcioy  to  smack,  to 
bound  sharply.  In  familiar  E.  spunky 
spirit  i  j[;^^>^,  spirited.  WD.spaikeni^ 
spenkenty  to  run  and  spring  about,  to 
gallop  a  horse. — Brem.  Wtb.  Sc.  spunky 
a  spark,  a  match  or  splinter  of  wood  for 
lighting. 

Spar.  I.  The  crystallised  minerals  of 
a  metallic  vein.  AS.  spctreny  speerstan^ 
gypsum.  ^  Gypsum,  sparchaichy  gybss, 
tAtxspat! — ^Vocab.  A.D.  1430,  in  Deutsch. 
Mundart.  G.  spathy  a  spaad,  spat,  spalt 
or  spar,  a  kind  of  leafy  stone ;  jHusspatk^ 
fusible  spath  or  spar. — Kiittn. 

2.  A  bai*  of  wood.  Du.  sperrty  sparre^ 
a  rod,  stake,  bar,  post,  beam.  G.  sparren^ 
a  rafter.  It  sbarray  a  bar,  barrier,  palis- 
ade, impediment  GaeL  sparr^  a  joist, 
beam,  spar,  a  hen-roost 

The  radical  sense  may  perhaps  be  an 
implement  of  thrusting.  ON.  sparrij  a 
pin  or  stick  which  holds  something  apart 
from  another  ;  gontsparriy  a  stick  which 
holds  the  mouth  open,  a  gag ;  sperra^ 
Da,  sparre,  a  rafter.  N.  sparrey  a  prop, 
stake  set  slanting  against  a  door  or  a  waUy 
a  rafter.    See  next  article 

To  Spar.     i.  To  shut  as  a  door.— B. 
AS.  sparrany  to  shut    G.  sperreny  to  set 
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open,  force  apart ;  das  maul  sperretty 
auf-sperren^  to  open  wide  the  mouth; 
die  thiire  aufsperren^  to  set  the  door  wide 
open.  Also  to  shut,  stop,  block  the  way, 
prohibit.  Sich  sperren^  to  resist,  oppose. 
Sw.  spdrra  upp,  to  set  open  ;  spdrra  igen, 
to  shut,  bar,  stop. 

The  radical  image  is  probably  exhibited 
in  Lith.  spirruy  spirH,  to  kick,  to  stamp, 
to  strike  or  thnist  against  something. 
Spirti  i  iemi,  to  stamp,  to  paw  the 
ground.  SpirtiSy  to  rely  upon,  to  lean 
upon,  to  bear  up  against ;  spirdytiy  to 
stamp  or  kick ;  spardytiy  to  kick  like  a 
horse  ;  atsispirtiy  to  strive  against,  to  set 
one's  feet  against ;  ispiriiy  to  thrust  in,  to 
thrust  away  j  paspirti.  to  support,  to  prop  ; 
uzspirti  (uz,  behind),  to  shut  up,  stop, 
barricade.  ON.  sperrask,  to  make  resist- 
ance by  thrusting  with  hands  and  feet 
From  the  same  source  must  be  explained 
ON.  spor^  G.  spur,  footmark,  the  print 
left  in  the  ground  by  the  pressure  of  the 
foot. 

If  the  foregoing  view  of  the  radical 
meaning  of  the  word  be  correct,  it  will 
also  account  for  the  next  signification,  viz. 

2.  To  spar,  to  practise  boxing,  to  box 
in  gloves,  to  set  oneself  in  attitude  to 
fight  In  this  sense  the  word  is  a  meta- 
phor from  cock-fighting  :  '  when  a  cock 
IS  opposed  to  another,  both  having  their 
spurs  covered,  to  embolden  them  to  fight' 
— Todd.  To  spare  a  gamecock ^  to  breathe 
him,  to  embolden  him  to  fight ;  the  fight- 
ing a  cock  with  another  to  breathe  him. 
— B.  Sparin^y  the  commencement  of  a 
cockfight  by  nsing  and  striking  with  the 
heels. — HaL 

The  immediate  origin  is  Fr.  esparer,  to 
fling  or  yerk  out  with  the  heeb,  as  a  horse 
in  high  manage. — Cot  Siparer  (in  horse- 
manship), to  rear,  to  stand  on  the  hind 
legs  and  paw  the  air  with  the  fore-feet — 
P.  Marin  in  v.  steigeren. 

To  Spare.  To  refrain  from  using, 
taking,  or  doing  something.  ON.  spara, 
G.  sparetty  Lat  parcere.  It  sparagnare, 
sparmiare,  Fr.  ^argner. 

Spark.  —  fi^arkle.  The  meaning  of 
these  words  is  developed  on  the  same 
plan  as  that  of  Fr.  esclaty  signifying  in  the 
first  instance  a  clap  or  crack,  an  explosion, 
the  effects  of  an  explosion,  the  breaking 
to  bits,  scattering  in  drops  or  fragments, 
sprinkling,  speclding,  or  throwing  out  rays 
of  light  and  glittering. 

The  radiod  sense  is  shown  in  Lith. 
sprageHy  Lett,  sprakotety  to  crackle  as 
firewood  on  the  fire,  to  rattle ;  sprdgty 
Da.  spragey  Sw.  sprakay  to  crackle,  to  ex- 
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plode,  sprdckay  to  crack,  to  break  to 
pieces  ;  Da.  spraglety  Sw.  sprackligy 
variegated,  speckled.  The  E.  sparkfey 
sparky  differ  from  these  last  only  in  in- 
verting the  place  of  the  licjuid  and  vowel 
E.  dial  sparky  to  splash  with  dirt ;  spark- 
edy  variegated ;  sparkle,  to  spnnkle, 
scatter,  disperse  ;  sparkled,  spreckled, 
speckled,  spotted. 

I  sprede  thynges  asunder  or  jparMitbem  abrode. 

Palsgr. 

Du.  sparckeletiy  scintiUare  et  spargere, 
dispergere. — Kii  Lat  spargere  belongs 
to  the  same  class. 

The  exchange  of  the  final  k  in  the  radi- 
cal syllable  for  a  p  produces  the  parallel 
form  shown  in  Fr.  esparpiller  (It  spar- 
pagliare)y  to  scatter,  disparkle  asunder, 
dishevel — Cot,  OE.  sparpily  to  disperse. 
Besperpled  with  blood. — Mort  d' Arthur. 
From  the  same  root  ljBJi%.  parpaliej ha, 
Castrais  parpalhetay  to  twinkle  as  the 
eyes,  to  range  from  object  to  object, 
opposed  to  a  steady  look  at  a  given  ob- 
ject ;  parpalholy  W.*  parpaglioney  a  butter- 
fly, from  Its  fluttering  night,  changing  in 
direction  at  every  moment 

Sparrow.  Goth,  sparva,  ON.  spbrr^ 
Da.  spurrey  spuru,  G.  Sperling, 

Spatae.  -sperse.  Lat.  ^argo,  spar- 
sum,  in  comp.  spersumy  to  scatter,  strew. 
Hence  Dispersey  Aspersion,    See  Spark. 

Spasm.  Gr.  oicao^a,  a  convulsion, 
from  ttfc&my  to  wrench. 

To  Spatter.  — -  Spatter.  —  Spot.  Du. 
bespatteuy  to  splash,  bespatter  or  be- 
spattle.  The  sputtering  ot  a  candle  re- 
presents the  crackling  noise  caused  by 
moisture  in  the  wick  exploding  and  spcU' 
tering  the  grease  about  Small  portions 
of  grease  or  dirt  so  thrown  about  consti- 
tute spots.  To  spattUy  or  bespattle,  differs 
only  m  the  sibilant  prefix  from  Tr,pitillery 
to  crackle,  sparkle.  Za  lumiire  pitille, 
the  candle  sparkles  or  spits. — Cot.  A 
pen  sputters  when  it  scatters  or  spatters 
about  the  ink  with  a  crackling  noise  in- 
stead of  moving  smoothly  over  the  paper. 
Lang,  ^espatara,  to  spread  oneself  on  the 
ground ;  espatara,  espoterat,  scatteredy 
spatter^,  Fr.  ^arpilli,  Piedm.  spatari, 
to  spatter,  sprinkle,  scatter.  Spatter  and 
scatter  are  analogous  forms. 

Spattle.    See  Spade,  SpawL 

SpavixL  It  spavana,  Fr.  espaventy 
esparvain,  esprevain,  a  spavin,  a  cramp 
or  convulsion  of  sinews  in  horses. — FL 

To  Spawl.  To  spit,  to  cast  spittle 
about  Contracted  from  spattle,  as  brattUy 
brawl;  sprattle,  sprawly  &c.  Spatyll, 
flame  [phlegm],  crachat— Palsgr.    Litlu 
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spjauditi^  to  spit  ;   spjaudalas^  spattle, 
spawL 
*  To  Cfpawn. 

To  spamyn  as  fysh. — Pr.  Pm. 

Explained  from  the  analogy  between 
the  spawning  of  fish  and  the  spinning  of 
milk  from  the  breast.  Bav.  spin,  Du. 
spenney  sponne  (Kil.),  milk  from  tne  breast 
We  would  doubtfully  suggest  It  span^ 
dere^  to  shed  or  spill. 

To  Spay.  — Spave.  To  castrate  a 
female  animal.  Gael,  spoth^  Bret  spasa, 
w.  dyspadduy  Manx  spoiyy  to  castrate ;  ftr 
spoiyty  Lat  ipado,  Gr.  fnr&imv,  an  eunuch. 

To  Speak,  as.  spacafiy  sprecan,  G. 
sprechefty  Fris.  sprekay  to  speak.  Bav. 
spachteHy  sprikhteHy  to  speak,  tattle, 
speechify ;  spachty  speech,  song  of  birds  ; 
whence  probably  spechty  a  woodpecker. 
*  Schwatzen  wie  ein  speckt;*  to  chatter 
like  a  woodpecker.  *  Die  v5gel  enphien- 
gen  den  tag  mit  suessem  spacht : '  the 
birds  greeted  the  day  with  sweet  song. 
Anspeckerty  concionari ;  speckerey  con- 
cionator,  rhetor.  —  Gl.  in  Schm.  ON. 
spekja,  speech. 

The  connection  of  the  word  with  Pl.D.- 
spakeHy  Bav.  spacheny  spachteUy  to  crack 
from  drought,  may  be  illustrated  by  the 
analogy  of  Sc.  cracky  rumour,  noisy  talk, 
familiar  conversation  ;  cracky,  talkative. 
A  like  relation  may  be  observed  between 
the  forms  sprccan,  sprecheUy  and  ON. 
spraktty  to  crackle,  spraki,  a  rumour, 
report.  Fd  spraka  at  einu,  to  get  wind 
of  a  thing. 

The  existence  of  parallel  forms  with 
and  without  a  liquid  after  the  initial  mute 
is  very  common,  as  in  cackle  and  crackle j 
G.  spund  and  Sw.  sprundy  a  bung ;  E. 
spoilt  and  Sw.  spruta;  sprulkvafy  the 
spouting  whale ;  G.  spiilzeny  to  spit, 
spriitzeHy  to  spirt,  sprinkle ;  E.  speckled 
and  Sw.  sprecklot,  &c. 

Speal.    A  splinter.— B.    See  SpalL 

Spear,    g.  speer,  w.  ysper.    See  Spar. 

fi^ecies.  —  SpeciaL  —  Specilj^.  Lat 
specieSy  outward  form  or  figure,  appear- 
ance, particular  kind  of  things.  See 
-spect 

Speck.— Speokle.  Lith.  spakaSy  spake- 
liSy  a  drop,  a  speck ;  spakaSy  a  starling, 
from  his  speckled  coat ;  Boh.  sspakaSy  a 
starling,  a  gray  horse ;  sspakowatyy 
grizzled,  roan,  gray.  The  origin  lies  in 
the  figure  of  spattering  with  wet  Swiss 
verspeckcHy  to  splash  with  dirt ;  specki^y 
dirty.  G.  s^uckeUy  Du.  spickeuy  to  spit, 
to  scatter  the  saliva.  It  spicchiarCy  to 
gush  or  spirt  out,  as  blood  out  of  a  vein, 
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wine  out  of  a  spigot-hole.  In  the  same 
way  from  P1.D.  sputtemy  to  sputter  or 
scatter  the  saliva  in  speaking,  also  to 
splash  or  squirt,  Du.  be^tteny  to  bedash, 
to  spatter,  Sw.  spotty  spittle,  we  pass  to  £. 
spoty  the  mark,  as  it  were,  of  a  drop  of 
saliva  or  other  wet  falling  on  a  body. 
We  call  it  spitting  when  the  rain  falls  in 
small  drops. 

On  the  same  principle  'Dxi.sprenckeleK^ 
to  sprinkle,  also  to  speckle,  spot ;  sprent- 
kely  a  spot.  G.  ge^enkelty  sprenklichy 
speckled,  dapplea  From  Sw.  spruta,  G. 
SpriitzeHy  E.  ^rty  spirtUy  to  scatter  liquid, 
Flem.  sprietelefiy  to  sprinkle  (Kil),  a 
spurzeny  spHrzelUy  to  ^it  (Diefenbach), 
may  be  explained  Du.  sproet,  sproetely  a 
freckle ;  Sc.  spourtlity  sprutillity  speckled ; 
sprutilly  a  speckle. — Jam.  To  sparkU 
was  (as  we  have  seen)  used  in  the  sense 
of  sprinkling,  corresponding  (with  trans- 
position of  die  r)  with  Sw.  sprdckla,\ 
speckle ;  sprdckloty  E.  dial  spreckUd, 
speckled. 

-spect.— Spectacle. — Spectre,  -spic-. 
Lat  specio  (in  comp.  'Spicio)y  spectunty  to 
behold,  look,  forms  a  very  numerous 
class  of  derivatives  ;  specify  to  look,  spec- 
taculunty  a  thing  to  be  seen  ;  spectrum,  a 
vision,  a  spectre ;  speculumy  a  looking- 
glass  ;  speciesy  appearance  \  adso  the  com* 
pounds,  Aspectylnspecty  Respect ^  ConspUu- 
ouSy  &c. 

fi^cidate.  Lat.  specula  (from  specific 
to  look),  a  look-out,  watch-tower ;  specu^ 
lory  to  watch,  contemplate,  consider  dili- 
gently.   See  -spect. 

Speed .  AS.  spedoHy  to  succeed,  prosper, 
speed,  effect ;  spedig,  prosperous,  abund- 
ant, rich ;  spedy  success,  effect,  virtue, 
means,  goods,  substance,  diligence,  haste. 
Thurh  his  mihta  spedy  by  dint  of  his 
might ;  thurh  his  mildsa  sped^  through 
virtue  of  his  mercies.  Bringe  spedi  us, 
bring  us  assistance.  On  t£is  woruU- 
speday  on  these  worldly  goods.  Spedum 
miclum,  with  much  zeaL  P1.D.  spoden, 
spodeHy  to  haste.  OHG.  spuon,  spuoau,  to 
succeed ;  gaspuoHy  to  happen ;  spuet, 
prosperity,  success,  quickness  ;  in  spu^t^ 
m  brevi  tempore  ;  gaspuat^  substantia ; 
framspuaty  prosperitas. 

Bonem.  ^icky  haste,  success,  fortune ; 
spickatiy  spissiHy  to  haste  ;  PoL  spieszyiy 
to  hasten;  spieszny^  hasty,  speedy;  Russ. 
speshity  to  haste.  Lap.  spaites,  quick, 
rapid ;  spaitety  to  hasten.  Gr.  9w*iit*,  to 
hasten  ;  nrov^q,  diligence,  seal,  haste. 

Spelk.  A  thin  chip  frequently  used 
for  lighting  candles.  To  spelk,  to  apply 
splints.— Craven  GL    ON.  Ipjaik^  spelka, 
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spilka^  a  peg.  Sw.  spidle^  spidlke,  a  splint, 
splinter,  round  of  a  ladder.  Du.  spalke^ 
a  splint  spelt  and  spelk  may  originally 
represent  the  crack  of  things  splitting. 
PLD.  spalky  noise,  racket ;  Gael,  speaig, 
spealt^  cleave,  split,  break  with  violence, 
fall  into  pieces  or  splinters.  £.  dial. 
spelchy  split,  as  spetched  peas. — Pegge. 
See  SpalL 

Spell.— Spill.  The  radical  meaning 
of  the  word,  as  shown  under  Spall,  is  a 
splinter  or  fraf^ent,  of  which  several 
special  applications  may  be  noted. 

1.  SpUly  a  thin  slip  of  wood,  and  in 
later  times,  of  paper,  for  lighting  candles. 
From  tills  source  may  perhaps  be  ex- 
plained G.  spiely  pl^y*  ^  originally  sig- 
nifying drawing  lots  made  of  straws  or 
spUnters.  The  word  spielen  is  still  used  in 
this  sense  in  some  parts  of  Germany. — 
Westerw.  Idiot.  In  Bavaria  it  is  applied 
to  drawing  lots  for  the  conscription. — 
Schm. 

2.  Speil^  a  turn,  a  job  ;  spilL  quantity, 
lot — HaL  To  do  a  spell  of  work,  to 
work  by  turns ;  to  give  a  spellj  to  be 
ready  to  work  in  such  a  one's  room ; 
fresh  spelly  when  the  rowers  are  relieved 
with  another  gang. — B.  The  sense,  like 
that  oijoby  is  a  portion  or  separate  piece. 
ON.  spilda^  a  piece  of  anything,  as  of 
meat,  of  land ;  F1.D.  spal^  spall^  a  certain 
portion  of  land. 

3.  To  spell^  to  tell  the  letters  of  a  word 
one  by  one,  pointing  them  out  with  a  spill 
or  splinter  of  wood.  Lang.  tocOy  la  touche, 
bClchette  dont  les  enfons  se  servent  pour 
toucher  les  lettres  qu'ils  ^pellent — Diet 
Lang.  Butza,  petite  bf^chette  de  bois  ou 
de  l^eine  dont  I'enfant  se  sert  en  ^pelant 
pour  suivre  et  indiquer  les  lettres. — Gloss, 
du  Pat.  de  la  Suisse  Romaine.  Festue, 
to  speU  with,  festeu. — Palsgr.  In  York- 
shire it  is  called  to  spelder^  from  spelder 
or  spilder,  a  splinter. — HaL  Fris.  spjeald, 
a  splinter ;  letterspjealding,  spelling ;  Du. 
spell,  a  splinter  ;  spellen,  to  spell. 

4.  Spell  in  Gospel  is  an  entirely  differ- 
ent word.  AS.  spell,  ON.  spjall,  discourse, 
relation,  rumour,  language.  Tha  ongan 
he  secgan  spell,  then  he  began  to  make  a 
speech.  Kaldra  cwena  spell,  old  wives' 
fables.  He  thas  boc  hafde  of  Ladene  to 
Engliscum  spell gewende,  he  turned  this 
book  from  Latin  into  the  English  lan- 
guage. Spellian,  Goth,  spillon,  to  an- 
nounce, relate,  declare. 

The  words  signifying  talking  are  so  gene- 
rally taken  from  the  sound  of  the  agitation 
of  water,  that  it  is  plausible  to  derive 
spelly  discourse^  from  the  same  root  with 
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Sw.  spola,  G.  spUlen,  to  dash  or  wash,  and 
E.  spill,  to  shed  liquid,  in  the  same  way 
that  ON.  skol,  skvol,  tattle,  chatter,  skola, 
to  tattle,  are  ifrom  a  figurative  application 
of  skola,  to  rinse  or  wash,  Sw.  squal, 
splash,  gush.  There  are  many  other 
cases  in  which  terms  signifying  in  the 
first  place  tattle  or  babble,  are  subse- 
quently applied  to  serious  talk. 

5.  A  magic  spell  is  commonly  explained 
as  equivalent  to  incantation ;  a  form  of 
words  by  the  recitation  (as.  spellian,  to 
recite)  of  which  magical  effects  were  pro- 
duced. It  was  by  charms  of  such  a  nature 
that  Circe  worked. 

Carminibus  Circe  socios  mutavit  Ulyssis. 

Virg.  Eel 

And  Boethius  attributes  the  transforma- 
tion to  *tacta  carmine  pocula.'  In  the 
corresponding  passage  of  Alfred's  para- 
phrase it  is  said  :  *  Tha  ongunnon  lease 
men  wyrcan  spell^  then  began  bad  men 
to  work  spells. 

-sperse.    See  Sparse. 

To  Spew.  AS.  spiwan^  Du.  spouwen, 
spugeny  to  spit,  vomit ;  Goth,  speiwan, 
G.  speien,  Lith.  spjauditi,  spjauti,  Lat 
spuere,  Gr.  irrwa,  to  spit. 

Sphere.    Gr.  cr^Tpa,  Lat  sphcera. 

Spice.  Fr.  epices,  It.  spezie,  spices^ 
Spyce,  a  kynde,  espece.  —  Palsgr.  Lat 
species,  kinds,  was  used  at  a  later  period 
for  kinds  of  goods  or  produce  in  general ; 
species  annonarice,  agricultural  produce. 
'  Equos  cjuoque  ejus,  aurum  argentumque* 
sive  speaes  quas  meliores  habebat,  panter 
auferentes.' — Greg.  Turon.  in  Due.  The 
term  was  then  applied  to  spices  as  the 
most  valuable  kinds  of  merchandise. 
'  Adde  et  aromaticas  species  quas  mittit 
Eous.' 

In  the  same  way  Cat.  generos,  kinds,  is 
applied  to  kinds  of  merchandise,  wares ; 
generos,  mercaderias,  mercium  genera. — 
Esteve.  Die  Cat.  *Tabaco,  cacao  y 
altros  generos  de  America.' 

Spick  and  Cfpan. — Span-new.  Du. 
spelleniew,  spikspeldemiew,  Sw.  spill" 
erstny,  ON.  ^nnyr.  Da.  splintemy,  aU, 
as  weU  as  the  E.  terms,  signify  fresh  from 
the  hands  of  the  workman,  fresh  cut  from 
the  block,  chip  and  splinter  new.  ON. 
spann,  sponn,  G.  span,  a  chip,  splinter,  frag^ 
ment ;  hobeUpdne,  shavings  ;  sa^sp&ne^ 
saw-dust ;  leuchtspdne,  matches.  The  Du. 
spelle  and  spelder  correspond  to  E.  spill^ 
spUder,  Sw.  spillra,  a  splinter.  N.  spik^ 
a  chip,  splinter,  match.     See  Spike. 

The  same  metaphor  is  used  to  express 
absolute   nakedness ;   Sw.   spillernaken^ 
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Da.  splittembgen^  PLD.  splintemackendy 
naked  as  a  thing  comes  from  the  hands 
of  the  maker. 

Spider.  Du.  spinne^  spinnekobbe, 
•koipe  (KiL),  G.  spinney  Sw.  spinnel^  E. 
dial,  spinner.  *  Addercop  or  sptners  web, 
araign^e.' — Palsgr.  When  the  sound  of 
n  and  r  come  together  there  is  a  tendency 
to  replace  the  n  by  d^  as  in  ON.  madr  for 
mannry  man ;  dudr  for  dunr^  clang. 

Spiggot— -Spiddock.  A  peg  to  stop 
the  vent-hole  of  a  cask,  or  the  pipe  of  a 
faucet.  It.  spigOy  a  spigot  or  quilL — FL 
w.  yspigt  a  spike,  spine ;  pigOy  yspigo,  to 
prick  ;  yspigod,  a  spiggot,  spindle  ;  pigo- 
deny  a  priclue.  Bav.  ^ickely  a  wedge,  a 
pointed  or  tapering  portion. 

The  E.  dial,  spiddocky  Manx  spyttogy  is 
not  to  be  considered  as  a  corruption  of 
spigot^  but  as  formed  in  a  similar  manner 
from  the  parallel  root  spidy  spity  signifying 
splinter.  Bav.  speidely  a  cnip,  splinter; 
also,  as  speigely  spettely  spittely  a  gore  or 
ppinted  strip  of  cloth ;  Swab,  speidely 
speigely  a  wed^e  or  wedge-shaped  portion 
of  bread,  meat,  cloth,  &c. ;  speitely  a 
splinter.  ^* pid^^pigy  a  tapering  point 
See  Spile. 

Spike. — Spoke.  Sw.  spiky  a  nail.  N. 
spiky  a  splinter,  a  match  ;  leggspiky  the 
shin-bone  ;  handspike  a  handspike,  lever. 
Pl.D.  spekey  G.  Rickey  It.  spica,  spigay 
the  spoke  of  a  wheel.  Manx  ^eeky  a  peak, 
a  spire  ;  w.  pigy  a  point,  pricK ;  yspigy  a 
spike,  a  spine. 

The  primitive  sense  is  a  splinter,  from 
whence  the  term  is  transferred  to  any- 
thing pointed  or  tapering,  as  in  Lat  spicay 
an  ear  of  com  ;  spiculuniy  3.  point,  a  sting. 
The  origin  of  the  word  seems  to  be  a  re- 
presentation of  the  crack  of  an  explosion. 
FohPfkaify  to  crack,  crackle,  burst,  split ; 
spfka^sif,  to  split ;  Russ.  pukafy  to  burst 
with  a  crack  ;  It.  spaccarey  spacchiarey  to 
crack  or  break,  to  burst,  cleave,  split  in 
sunder ;  PLD.  spakeny  verspakeny  Bav. 
spacheny  spachieny  to  crack  with  drought, 
to  become  leaky ;  spacheny  spachieny  chips, 
shides,  firewood.  Swiss  spickeny  to  snap, 
to  fillip  ;  speckeny  spiggelen,  to  split  wood, 
to  splinter  ;  spiggel^  a  splinter. 

Spile.  The  vent-peg  of  a  cask.  It. 
spillOy  a  pin,  prick,  thorn,  a  spigot  or 
gimlet,  also  a  hole  made  in  a  piece  of 
wine  with  a  |^mlet  or  drawing-quiU ;  spinay 
*a  spigot,  quill,  gimlet,  or  tap  to  broach  or 
pierce  a  barrel. — FL  Spinarey  Venet 
spilarcy  to  spile  a  cask,  to  bore  a  hole  for 
a  peg  in  order  to  let  in  the  air.  See 
Spigot,  Spill. 
,    SpilL      Splinter,   chip,   fragment   of 
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paper  used  as  chips  for  lighting  candles. 

*•  Spils  or  chips  of  the  tree/    ^  Spils  of 

broken  and  shivered  bone.' — Holland, 

Pliny.    It  is  used  by  Spenser  in  the  sense 

of  a  slice  of  ivory  for  inlaying. 

Though  all  the  pillars  of  the  one  were  gilt 
And  ^  the  others  pavement  were  with  ivoiy  spili, 

ON.  spjaldy  spily  a  tablet  or  thin  piece  of 
board,  applied  to  the  cedar  wainscoting 
with  which  Solomon  covered  the  walls  of 
the  temple.  Spill  in  the  sense  of  splinter 
or  fragment  seems  to  be  ultimately  identi- 
cal with  spHly  to  shed  liquid,  on  the  same 
principle  that  xA^  itself  is  connected  with 
shidey  a  splinter  of  wood.  The  dashing 
or  spattering  of  liquids  affords  a  lively 
type  of  the  act  of  scattering  in  fragments, 
and  Sw.  skdljay  N.  skvala,  skola^  skylja, 
to  sound  like  water  in  a  flask,  to  wash, 
gush,  dash,  may  thus  indicate  the  origin 
of  It.  scagHare,  to  shiver  or  splitter,  and 
thence  oi  scagliay  Fr.  esquailley  esqualUy 
escaUy  a  scale  or  splinter ;  esquilUy  a  litde 
scale,  a  splint. — Cot  The  sanae  relation 
holds  good  between  splattery  spluttery  to 
splash,  and  splitteTy  splintery  a  shiver; 
between  Yx.fiatiry  to  dash  water,  and  E. 
flitteryflindery2^  shiver;  between  £.  slattefy 
to  splash,  and  Fr.  esclaty  a  shiver. 

To  £^ilL  To  shed  liquid,  and  figura- 
tively, to  waste,  to  destroy. 

And  gaf  them  sonde  at  wills  in  IngUmd  for  to 

faref 
Man  and  beste  to  spilU^  noo  ne  sold  thei  spare. 

R.  Brunoe,  {^  114. 

PLD.  spHleny  to  shed,  spill,  waste,  spoil; 
N.  spilla,  to  gush,  flow,  spill,  waste,  tiirow 
away.  Han  spille  nedy  it  pours  with  rain ; 
te  spillesy  to  waste.  G.  spUleny  Sw.  spoloy 
to  wash  or  rinse.  Sjan  spolade  dfwer 
ddckety  the  sea  washed  over  the  deck. 

The  word  probably  represents,  in  the 
first  instance,  the  sound  of  the  dashing  of 
water,  from  a  root  parallel  with  Sw.  squal, 
noise  made  by  the  dash  of  water,  gush, 
flow  s  squalay  skdljay  Da.  skylUy  to  wash, 
rinse,  pour,  gush.  Compare  N.  spilleregn 
and  Da.  skylregny  Sw.  squalregn^  a 
drenching  shower.  - 

To  SpiXL    ON.  spinnay  Da.  sptftdiyQ.    r 
spinnen.    See  Spindle. 

Spindle.  The  pin  or  thin  rod  fonneiiy 
used  in  spinning,  for  twisting  the  fibres 
drawn  from  the  distaff.  The  thread  was 
fastened  in  a  slit  at  the  upper  end  of  the 
spindle,  and  at  the  other  end  was  a 
whorl  or  round  weight  for  keemng  up  the 
circular  movement  Hence  the  applica- 
tion of  the  name  to  any  axis  of  revolution, 
as  the  axis  of  a  wheel,  of  a  capstan.  In 
another  point  of  view  it  was  taken  as  the 
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type  of  anything  long  and  slender,  as  in 
spindUskanks,  To  spindle,  among  gar- 
deners, to  put  forth  a  long  and  slender 
stalk.— B.  In  G.  the  name  of  spindeln  is 
given  to  the  pointed  lime-twigs  of  the 
fowler.  In  spindelbaum,  the  spindletree 
or  prickwood,  Euonymus  Europeus,  a 
shrub  of  which  skewers  were  made,  it  has 
the  sense  of  skewer.  PLD.  spindel,  2l 
knitting-needle. 

The  radical  meaning  of  the  word  is 
simply  a  splinter,  and  the  act  of  spinning 
seems  to  take  its  name  from  being  per- 
formed bv  means  of  a  spindle,  instead  of 
vice  versi.  Sfiindel  is  a  nasalised  form 
of  Bav.  speuUl,  Swab,  speitel,  a  splinter, 
analogous  to  E.  shinder,  shider,  flinder, 
JiitUr,  splinter y  splitter,  all  in  the  sense 
of  shiver,  fragment  It  is  a  parallel  form 
with  G.  schindely  a  splint,  splinter  for  a 
broken  limb,  shingle  or  cleft  plate  of  wood 
for  covering  roofs,  and  is  connected  with 
Lat.  spina,  a  thorn,  and  G.  span,  a  chip, 
just  as  schindel  is  connected  with  schiene, 
a  splint  or  thin  plate  of  wood  or  metal,  E. 
shin,  the  sharp-edged  bone  of  the  leg. 

This  constant  parallelism  between 
forms  beginning  with  sp  and  sk  or  sh  is 
explained  by  instances  like  £.  spatter  and 
scatter,  Piedm.  spatari,  to  spill,  spatter, 
scatter,  spread,  It.  scaierare,  to  scatter ; 
where  the  endeavour  to  represent  a  rat- 
tling sound  is  equally  satisfied  with  either 
initial. 

Spine. — l^inach.  Lat.  Mna,  a  thorn, 
prickle  ;  spinacia^  whence  ft  spinace,  the 
prickly  plant. 

-spire.  —  Spirit.  Lat  spirare,  to 
breathe,  sMritus,  breath,  the  soul  or  life. 
Inspire,  Conspire,  Respiration,  &c. 

Spire.  A  steeple  that  tapers  by  de- 
grees and  ends  in  a  sharp  point ;  to  spire, 
to  grow  up  into  an  ear  as  com  does. — B. 
Spire,  the  sharp  seed-leaf  of  com  that 
springs  from  the  ground. 

Out  of  this  ground  must  come  the  spire,  that  by 
processe  of  tyme  shall  in  gieatnesse  sprede  to  have 
branches  and  blossoroes. — Chaucer. 

Spy  re  of  come,  barbe  du  bled. 

I  spyer  as  come  dothe  whan  it  begynneth  to 
waxe  lype,  je  espie.— Palsgr. 

spire,  a  stake,  a  young  tree,  the  sharp 
leaves  of  flags. — Hal.  Sw.  spira,  a  rod, 
lath,  sceptre,  yard  or  spar  of  a  vessel,  top, 
point,  spire  or  pointed  steeple ;  also  bud, 
shoot,  sprout;  Da.  spire,  germ,  sprout, 
to  germinate,  to  sprout ;  spirekaal,  sprouts 
from  the  old  stock  of  a  cabbage  ;  spiir, 
boom,  spar,  spire ;  spiirtaam,  a  steeple. 
N.  spir,  point,  top,  ray  of  a  crown,  spirt 
or  little  stream  of  liquid  shooting  foith  ; 
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j^ira,  to  shoot  up,  to  spirt,  stream,  spring 
forth.  Bav.  sporl,  a  pin,  leaf  of  fir. 
Sporle,  acicula. — GL  in  Schm. 

The  radical  sense  is  perhaps  a  splinter, 
which  is  frequently  taken  as  a  type  of 
anything  thin  and  pointed.  It  may  be  a 
contraction  from  Sw.  spillra,  PLD.  spiller, 
a  splinter,  whence  spilUm,  to  spindle  or 
spire  up,  to  shoot  up  into  slender  growth. 
The  original  sense  would  then  be  pre- 
served in  Pl.D.  sptr,  spirkn,  a  crum  or 
shiver  (of  bread,  cheese,  &c) — DanneiL 

Spirt.    See  Spurt 

Spit.  Du.  spit,  spet,  a  spit ;  spiet, 
spiesse,  spietse,  a  pike,  spear.  ON.  ^ita^ 
a  little  piece  of  wood,  peg,  skewer,  &c. 
N.  spyta,  a  spit,  a  thin  pointed  nail,  a 
knitting-needle ;  spita,  to  become  pointed 
Sw.  speta,  a  little  rod ;  spets,  a  point, 
extremity.  Da.  spid,  a  spit ;  spids,  point, 
tip,  end  ;  pointed,  peaked  ;  spyd,  a  lance 
or  spear ;  sfydig,  sharp.  It.  spito,  spedo, 
spiedo,  a  spit,  a  spear.  OHG.  spiz,  a  spit, 
a  pike,  point ;  G.  spiess,  any  slender- 
pointed  object,  a  spit,  a  pike.  Vf,yspy{ldu, 
to  jut  out  ;  yspyddaia,  prickly,  sharp. 
A  spit  of  sand  is  a  tapering  point  run- 
ning out  into  the  sea  ;  spitter,  spittart,  a 
young  stag  with  simple  pointed  homs. 

The  type  from  whence  the  designation 
was  originally  taken  seems  to  have  been 
a  splinter  01  wood,  designated  on  the 
principle  explained  under  Spade,  an  ob- 
ject of  finer  point  and  narrower  shape 
being  indicated  by  the  thin  vowel  in  spit 
as  compared  with  the  broader  a  in  spat- 
tie,  spade.  That  there  is  no  distinct  line, 
however,  to  be  drawn  between  the  two 
conceptions  is  shown  by  E.  dial  spit,  a 
spade  (Hal.),  or  spadegraft,  the  portion 
of  earth  taken  up  by  the  spade  at  once  ; 
Du.  spitten,  to  dig.  The  It  schidone, 
schidione,  a  spit  is  the  augmentative  of  a 
form  corresponding  to  E.  sJUde,  G.  scheit, 
a  spUnter  or  cleft  piece  of  wood,  which 
constitutes  also  the  latter  element  in  G. 
grabscheit  (digging  shide),  a  spade. 

It  spezzare%  to  break,  spUt,  shiver  in 
pieces,  must  not  be  considered  as  formed 
from  dis  ^sadi  pezza,  pezzo,  a  piece,  but  as 
bearing  the  same  relation  to  G.  platzen,  to 
crack  or  fly  in  pieces,  which  sputter  does  to 
splutter,  and  must  be  regarcfed  as  a  direct 
representation  of  natural  sound,  along 
with  Fr.  patatras,  crash  of  falling  objects, 
pdtiller,  to  crackle,  piter,  to  crack  or 
explode,  Piedm.  spatari,  to  scatter,  spat- 
ter. 

Spit.— Spittle.  OE.  spatile,  spottle, 
spittle ;  AS.  spatan,  Sw.  spotta,  ON.  spyta, 
N.  sputta.  Da.  spytte^  G.  spUtzen^  Lat 
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sputare^  Gr.  ^mw,  to  spit ;  Du.  spuy- 
ten,  to  spit,  to  spout 

PLD.  spuUerHy  N.  sputra,  to  spirt  or 
sputter ;  Piedm.  spatariy  E.  spatter,  sput- 
ter, or  with  a  formative  /  instead  of  r, 
spottle,  to  splash  or  dirty  (Hal.),  bespattle, 
to  splash,  represent  the  sound  in  spitting 
or  scattering  drops  of  liquid. 

Spite.  The  somewhat  antiquated  equi- 
valent despite  leads  us  at  once  to  Fr. 
despity  It.  dispetto,  Prov.  despieit,  despieg, 
Sp.  despecho,  displeasure,  ixialice,  anger ; 
Lat.  aespectus,  contempt  En  depit  de, 
in  spite  of. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  have  Du.  spiity 
PLD.  spiety  vexation,  jeering,  spite.  Dat 
spijt  my^  it  irks  me.  Di  to  *m  spiety  in 
spite  of  you  ;  spiet  sines  bardeSy  in  spite 
of  his  teeth.  N.  spit,  vexation,  annoy- 
ance, derision,  affront ;  spiteny  spitigy  de- 
risive, irritating  ;  Da.  spydig,  sharp,  sar- 
castic, caustic.  Now  it  is  not  easy  to  see 
how  a  word  of  this  nature  should  have 
been  imported  from  Latin  into  the  retired 
Norwegian  dialect,  while  two  plausible 
derivations  occur  in  native  ground.  In 
the  first  place,  we  have  seen  the  root  spit 
used  in  the  designation  of  any  pointed 
object,  and  hence  spite  may  have  the 
sense  of  pricking,  irritation,  analogous  to 
Fr.  piquery  to  prick,  nettle,  sting,  pro- 
voke, taunt,  vex ;  pique,  vexation,  quarrel, 
grudge ;  or  to  G.  stickelny  to  prick,  and 
figuratively  to  jeer,  scoff,  taunt  G.  spitzig, 
pointed,  and  figuratively,  sharp,  satirical, 
offensive. 

Again,  the  feelings  of  disgust,  dislike, 
contempt,  find  natural  expression  in  the 
act  of  spitting,  whence  Sw.  spoti,  spittle, 
signifies  also  affront,  contempt,  derision. 
Gawaine  Douglas,  expressing  his  vexation 
at  the  way  in  which  Virgil's  language  is 
spoilt  in  Caxton's  translation,  says  : 

His  ornate  goldin  verses  mare  than  gylt 
I  spate  for  disspite  to  se  thame  spylte 
By  sic  ane  wicnt. — 5.  44. 

On  this  principle  £.  pet,  a  fit  of  anger, 
has  been  explained  from  the  interjection 
Da.  pyt  /  Norman  pet  I  equivalent  to  E, 
tut  I  pish!  pshaw  I  expressing  a  con- 
temptuous blurt  with  the  lips  which  ulti- 
mately represents  the  act  of  spitting. 
And  as  It.  petto  is  explained  by  Florio,  a 
blurt,  petteggiare,  pettachiare,  to  blurt 
with  the  mouth  or  lips,  it  is  quite  possible 
that  this  may  be  the  figure  by  which  dis- 
petto  comes  to  signify  displeasure,  and 
not  from  the  calmer  sense  of  Lat  despec- 
tus.  Thus  spite  and  despite  would  ulti- 
mately be  derived  from  the  same  source 
without  supposing  any  direct  connection 
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between  Fr.  despit  and  N.  spit^  PLD. 
spiet. 

Splash.  The  sound  of  dashing  water 
is  represented  by  the  syllable  plod,  plat, 
piasky  splash,  G.  pladetemy  Sw.  plaskety 
Champ,  piatrtmillery  to  paddle,  dabble ; 
G.  platzregn^  a  dashing  shower;  Da. 
pleuisey  to  shower  down  ;  pladskty  to  dab- 
ble, splash.  £.  splotchy  a  splash  iA  dirt ; 
spliiter-spiattery  splashy  dirt. — HaL 

Spleen.— Splenetia  Gr.  ovXi^v,  Lat 
splen, 

SplendicL—Splendonr.  "LaX.  ^Unde§^ 
to  shine  brightly. 

To  Splice.  Du.  spiissen^  Sw.  sMissOy 
G.  spiisseny  splitzeny  to  join  togetner  so 
that  the  two  ends  shall  interlace  or  over- 
lap. Probably  to  join  so  that  the  imple- 
ment shall  appear  as  if  split  G.  MeiS' 
sen,  to  split,  to  cleave  ;  splisSy  a  cleft,  slit 

Splint.— Splinter.  Spiinteryandthenct 
splinty  is  a  nasalised  form  of  spittter,  in 
the  same  way  that  we  havejutiers  and 
JlinderSy  pieces,  fn^ments.  G.  splint,  a 
pin  or  peg  ;  splintcheny  a  little  shiver  or 
splitter  of  wood. — Kiittn.    See  Split 

Splinter-bar.  The  bar  to  which  a 
horse  is  harnessed  in  drawing.  Written 
sprin^reebar  by  Serenius ;  spintree-btar 
in  Wiseman's  Surgical  Treatises,  p.  397, 
cited  in  N.  &  Q.,  March  10^  i86(x 
Doubtless  from  G.  spanneny  to  fasten ; 
Du.  aanspanneny  voorspanneny  to  put  the 
horses  to  a  carriage.  Fr.  attelery  to  ^ang^ 
yoke  or  fasten  horses  to  a  chariot,  pfougo, 
cart,  &c. — Cot.  The  word  was  ttoi 
originally  spangtree,  corrupted  to  ^n- 
treey  springtreey  spintree-hoTy  splinUr'-haf, 

To  Split.— Splitter.  OHG.  spiiseuy 
Du.  splitten,  spUjteny  G.  spleisseHy  to  split; 
Bav.  spUissen,  schleisseny  a  match,  sjdinter 
for  lighting.  PLD.  spliteny  to  split,  strip; 
splitterUy  to  shiver  to  pieces.  The  sound 
made  by  dashing  licjuid  is  represented  by 
the  expression  splttter-splattery  splashy 
dirt.  —  Hal.  To  splutter  is  to  scatter 
drops  about  in  speaking  or  in  writing 
with  an  ill-made  pen.  Splatter-elaskes  fx 
spatter-dashes  are  coverings  for  the  legs 
to  keep  off  the  splashes  of  mud.  Thus 
splitter  expresses  the  idea  of  scattering 
abroad,  in  the  first  place,  drops  of  liquid* 
and  then  fragments  of  a  solid  object,  and 
thence  comes  to  signify  a  shiver  or  sjdinter. 
Sw.  splittray  to  shiver,  splinter ;  sptiitra 
sigy  to  fly  to  pieces,  explode  ;  ^ittroy 
sputter y  a  shiver,  splinter.  G.  pUUtesty  to 
crack,  snap,  split,  break  to  pieces. 

To  Spoil.  I.  To  spoil  ox  desp&Uy  front 
Fr.  despouiller,  Lat  spoUare,  to  take  the 
spoil  or  plunder. 
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2.  In  the  sense  of  waste,  make  useless, 
go  to  ruin,  the  word  is  a  broad  pronun- 
ciation of  spilly  to  shed  liquidS)  and 
thence  to  waste. 

Spoke.    See  Spike. 

Sponsor.  -spoBse.  Lat.  spondeOy 
sponsuMy  to  be  surety  for  another ;  re- 
spondeoy  to  answer.  The  origin  of  the 
word  seetns  to  have  been  the  custom  of 
sanctioning  an  engagement  by  a  sacrifice 
or  libation  to  the  gods.  Gr.  vripdv,  to 
pour  out  a  drink  offering  ;  vrovift,  a 
drink  offering,  libation ;  pi.  awwdaif  a 
treaty  or  truce. 

Spontaneous.  Lax.  sfiontaneusj  sponte, 
of  one's  own  free  will. 

Spoon.  AS.  spOHj  G.  span,  Sw.  span, 
a  chip ;  ON.  spdnn,  spdnn,  chip,  splinter, 
fragment,  also  a  spoon,  originally  a  chip 
of  wood  for  supping  up  liquid.  Du.  spaen, 
a  chip,  a  spoon ;  schuymspaen^  a  scum- 
mer. — Kil. 

Probably  Lat  spina  is  a  parallel  form 
with  transference  of  the  sense  from  a 
splinter  to  a  thorn.  The  final  9  seems  to 
stand  in  the  place  of  an  original  d  or  /, 
first  strengthened,  and  then  supplanted 
by  an  intrusive  n.  From  an  equivalent 
of  £.  spatter,  to  scatter,  we  have  derived 
Du.  spadel,  G.  spatel,  a  spatula  or  thin 
slice  of  wood ;  Bav.  speidel,  speitel,  a 
splinteri  as  well  as  the  nasalised  spindle 
of  the  same  original  sense. 

The  nasalised  form  is  also  exhibited  in 
Sw.  spdnta,  to  cleave,  to  split ;  spint,  a 
splint  or  snip;  spinta  sSnaer,  to  cleave 
into  splinters,  to  cut  to  pieces ;  It  spon- 
tone  properly  a  large  shiver  or  splinter), 
a  pike,  a  goad,  a  hunter's  staff  tipped 
with  iron,  a  long  bodkin,  the  prick  or 
sting  of  a  serpent  or  wasp — Fl. ;  in 
Milanese,  a  needle  or  spindle — Diez  ;  G. 
spund,  a  bung  or  thick  peg  to  stop  a  cask. 
The  growth  of  a  ^  after  final  n  is  seen 
in  the  vulgar  pronunciation  gawnd  for 
gown,  and  the  passage  in  the  opposite 
direction  from  luf  to  a  simple  n  is  equally 
easy.  The  same  change  of  sound  from  d 
to  n  is  also  found  in  the  parallel  series 
shide,  shidder,  shinder,  shtndle  a  shiver 
or  splinter,  G.  schiene^  a  scale  or  thin 
plate. 

Sport. — Disport.  Sport  or  amuse- 
ment, OFr.  desport,  diport,  is  properly 
diversion,  which  is  resorted  to  in  oroer  to 
divert  the  thoughts  from  the  serious  busi- 
ness and  sorrows  of  life. 

Amors  Tavoit  fait  i  ses  mains 

For  les  fins  amans  conforter 

£t  por  les  maulx  miex  tUporitr. — R.  R.  1866. 

Qu'il  soit  distreint  par  touz  sez  biens  et 
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chateux — et  ceo  de  jour  en  jour,  j<7«j  nulle 
disport  avere  [without  having  any  remis- 
sion] ou  nuUe  mainprise  trovere. — Lib. 
Alb.  i.  474. 

It  diiporto,  diporio,  disport,  solace. — 
Fl.  On  the  same  princi pie  O  Fr.  desduire, 
deduir  (from  Lat  deducere),  se  distraire 
du  travail,  to  divert,  withdraw  from  work 
or  occupation ;  deduit,  pastime,  recrea- 
tion. 

Spot.  E.  patter  represents  the  rattling 
sound  of  raindrops  or  hail;  spatter,  sput- 
ter, the  scattering  abroad  of  drops  of 
liquid  or  mud.  Du.  spatten,  bespatten,  to 
bespatter  or  splash ;  spat,  a  drop  of  what 
is  splashed,  or  the  spot  or  mark  which  it 
leaves. 

Spouse.  —  Espouse.  Lat.  spondeo, 
sponsum,  to  engage,  betroth  ;  sponsus,  -a 
(It.  sposo,  -a J  Fr.  espous^  djfoux,  spouse), 
an  afiianced  man  or  woman,  a  new-mar- 
ried man  or  woman,  a  spouse.  See 
Sponsor. 

Spout.  N.  sputra,  to  keep  spitting,  to 
sputter,  to  spirt,  squirt,  spout ;  sputr,  a 
stream  of  liquid  squirted  out ;  sputta,  to 
spit :  Du.  spuyten,  to  spit,  to  spout.  From 
signifying  a  gush  of  water,  spout  is  applied 
to  the  pipe  or  mouth  from  whence  it  is 
ejected. 

Sprag. — SpXttck.  Quick,  lively,  active. 
— Hal.  A  springy,  elastic  way  of  doing 
things  is  typified  by  the  sound  of  a  crack 
Dan.  sprakke,  to  crack«  to  burst;  Sw. 
spricka,  to  crack,  burst,  split,  spring, 
sprout.  ON.  sprakr,  brisk,  fiery ;  sparkr^ 
brisk,  lively.  PoL  szparki,  quick,  lively. 
A  spark  is  a  brisk  young  man. 

On  the  same  principle,  E.  sprunt,  lively, 
active,  brisk — B.,  may  be  compared  with 
sprunk,  to  crack  or  split.  —  Hal.  To 
sprunt,  to  spring.    See  Spruce. 

Sprain.  Fr.  espreindre,  to  press,  wring, 
strain,  squeeze  out,  thrust  together.  From 
Lat  exprimere. 

Sprat.  A  small  fish  considered  as  the 
fry  of  the  herring.  Du.  sprot,  pullus, 
germen  (a  sprout),  sarda  pisciculus,  vel 
harengae  soboles  sive  halecis  pullus  ut 
quidam  putant :  Angl.  sprat^  sprot. — 
KiL 

To  Cfprawl.  Fris.  sprawle.  Da.  spralde^ 
spralle,  to  toss  about  the  limbs  ;  at  giorg 
^raldt  to  make  a  fuss,  cut  a  dash.  Somer^ 
set,  sprawl,  motion,  movement ;  Devon. 
sproil,  liveliness. — Hal. 

One  of  the  numerous  cases  in  which  a 
broken  confused  sound  is  used  to  repre- 
sent multifarious  movement.  We  may 
cite  AS.  brastlian,  to  crash,  ciackle,  roar 
like  flame ;  G.  prassetn^  to  crackle  ;  Sw.. 
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prassia,  to  rustle,  also  to  be  in  continual 
movement,  to  wag  the  tail,  to  flounder 
like  a  fish  out  of  water,  to  kick  like  an 
infant,  &c. ;  sprassla,  to  crackle,  sprattla^ 
spralloy  to  tnrow  the  limbs  about,  to 
sprawl ;  otiG.  sprazalSn,  sprataldn^  pal- 
pitare,  micare  ;  ne.  sprottU^  to  struggle. 
Then  with  inversion  of  the  liquid  and 
vowel,  as  before  in  the  case  oi sparkle^  Du. 
spartelen^  to  sprawl,  frisk,  flutter,  wag 
one*s  legs,  sparkle  as  wine. — Bomhofif. 

ON.  sproklay  sfiriklat  to  sprawl  or  throw 
about  the  limbs,  E.  dial  sprackU^  to  climb 
(to  get  on  by  the  action  of  hsmds  and 
feet),  are  analogous  forms  from  the  re- 
presentation of  crackling  sound  mentioned 
under  Spark. 

Spray.  This  word  is  used  in  two 
senses,  viz. :  scattered  drops  of  water 
dashed  into  the  air,  and  twigs  or  shoots 
of. trees.  The  idea  from  whence  both 
significations  are  developed  is  that  of 
bursting  open,  springing  forth,  scattering 
abroad. 

The  ultimate  root  is  the  representation 
of  a  crackling  noise,  as  by  Swiss  sprAt- 
seletiy  to  crackle,  Bav.  spratzeln,  to  sput- 
ter like  a  pen  in  writing,  to  crack,  burst 
(vor  leid  zerspratzen^  of  the  heart,  to  burst 
with  grief— Schm.) ;  It.  sprazzare^  to 
shower  down  as  water  upon  stones,  to 
dash  or  bespirt,  to  roar  and  rage  as  the 
sea ;  sprizzare^  spruzzare,  G.  spritzen,  to 
spirt,  spatter,  Sw.  sprdtta,  to  sputter  like 
a  pen,  to  scatter  ;  sprdtta  uppiluften^  to 
throw  up  into  the  air ;  spritta,  to  crackle 
like  salt  in  the  fire,  to  spirt,  to  start ;  G. 
sprudeln^  to  sputter,  to  spout  or  spurt 
out,  to  emit  moisture  by  small  flying 
drops ;  OHG.  anspradem^  to  sprinkle 
(Schm.),  £.  dial,  spraid^  to  spatter,  to 
sprinkle ;  Da.  sprede,  to  scatter,  to  spread. 
The  final  d  is  softened  down  in  spray  in 
the  same  way  as  in  WD,spredfn,  sdreetty 
to  spread,  or  in  G.  sprudeln,  ^riihen^  to 
sputter,  to  sparkle  or  cast  forth  anything 
in  a  flow  of  small  particles,  to  drizzle. 

The  close  connection  between  the  idea 
of  the  springing  forth  of  waters  and  the 
bursting  foil^  of  vegetation  is  shown  by 
the  use  of  the  word  spring  in  both  senses. 
To  sprouty  also,  as  a  tree,  is  the  same 
word  with  Sw.  spruia^  to  spout,  and  with 
£.  spurt,  Bav.  sprutzen  signifies  both  to 
sprout  like  a  snrub,  and  to  spurt  or 
sprinkle.  The  immediate  antecedent  of 
^ray  in  the  sense  of  twig  is  shown  in 
OHG.  sprad,  frutex ;  spretd^  sarmentum, 
frutices,  frutecta,  arbutus ;  gespraide,  ar- 
busta.  —  Graff.  Pl.D.  sprate,  spratel^  a 
sprout.    Lith.  sprogH^  to  crack,  to  split, 
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also  to  sprout  or  shoot  as  a  tree  ;  sproga, 
a  spray  or  shoot  of  a  tree. 

To  Cfpread.  Du.  spreeden,  spreydeuy 
G.  spreitetiy  Sw.  sprida.  Da.  sprede^  to 
spread,  to  scatter.  OFr.  espardre,  espar- 
tir,  to  scatter,  spread  abroad. 

The  sound  of  a  heavy  shower  or  of  the 
dashing  of  the  waves  is  represented  by  It 
sprazzo  (Fl.),  while  a  less  violent  action 
is  signified  by  spruzzare^  to  sprinkle, 
spruzzolariy  to  drizzle.  In  a  similar 
manner  are  formed  Swiss  sprdtzeln,  to 
crackle,  spreitzefiy  spreisseriy  to  spirt, 
sprinkle  water,  to  rain  ;  Bav.  spratzeluy 
to  sputter  like  a  pen  in  writing  ;  zcrsprat- 
zeuy  to  burst  asunder ;  Sw.  sprdtin,  to 
sputter  like  a  pen,  to  scatter  abroad, 
spread  manure,  or  the  like;  spriitay  to 
crackle  like  salt  in  the  fire,  to  spirt,  to 
start ;  Swiss  sprdtteny  to  spread  hay,  PL 
D.  sprefn  (for  spreiden)y  to  spread  out 
hay,  flax,  &c.  to  dry  (Danneil) ;  G.  spru- 
delHy  to  sputter,  to  spurt ;  OHG.  ansprademy 
to  sprinkle ;  £.  spirtUy  E.  dial.  sprittU  (Mrs 
Baker),  spraia  (Forby),  to  spatter,  to 
sprinlde. 

Thus  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  spread 
comes  from  the  image  of  spattering 
liquids ;  whether  it  is  connected  with  G. 
breiteUy  to  spread  abroad,  is  a  diflmnt 
(question.  It  may  be  that  breit  itself  takes 
its  rise  in  a  representation  of  the  sound  of 
spattering  or  scattering  particles  abroad. 

Spree.    See  Spry. 

Sprig.  The  representation  of  a  crack- 
ling noise  gives  rise  to  two  parallel  roots, 
sprat  and  spraky  from  the  nrst  of  which 
has  been  deduced  sprayy  a  twig.  From 
the  latter  form  spring  S w.  sprakoy  to  crack, 
crackle ;  sprickay  to  crack,  burst,  split ; 
spricka  uty  to  burst  forth,  to  spring,  bud, 
shoot ;  sprdckoy  to  shatter,  break  to 
pieces,  leading  to  Swiss  spryggetty  spryg- 
geleHy  to  splinter ;  spryggeliy  a  match  kx 
small  splinter ;  gespriggtlty  speckled ; 
Lith.  ^ragetiy  spragsetiy  to  crackle, 
sprogtiy  to  crack,  burst,  spliti  and  thence 
to  snoot,  sprout,  bud  ;  sprogay  a  crack,  a 
sprig  or  snoot  of  a  tree  ;  sprogalaSy  a 
sprout  or  shoot.  W.  brigyriy  ysbrigyny  a 
sprig,  twig,  shoot  of  tree. 

Sprightly.    See  Sprite. 

Spring.  A  sharp  sudden  movement  is 
typified  by  a  sound  of  similar  character, 
such  as  a  crack  or  snap.  Now  the  use  of 
a  root  sprag  or  spretcky  representing  the 
sound  of  a  crack,  is  exemplified  in  Sw. 
sprakay  Da.  spragty  Lith.  spragitiy  to 
crackle;  iprogiiy  Sw.  sprickay  to  crack, 
burst,  split ;  sprdckay  to  cause  to  burst, 
to  shatter.    Of  these  last  Sw.  spriHgOy  to 
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split,  burst,  spring  forth,  and  sprdnga^  to 
cause  to  burst,  G.  sprengeny  to  scatter,  to 
burst  open,  to  cause  to  spring,  are  nasal- 
ised forms.  Closet  sprang^  the  glass 
cracked  ,*  springa  lek  (to  crack  to  the  ex- 
tent of  becoming  leaky),  to  spring  a  leak. 
Springa  i  stycken,  to  fly  to  pieces.  To 
spring  a  mast  is  when  a  mast  is  only 
cracked  but  not  broken. — B. 

*  Springald.  j.  A  youth.  <  Joseph, 
when  he  was  sold  to  Potiphar,  he  was  a  uiir 
young  sprinf^aldJ^-haXimtr,  In  this  ap- 
plication it  IS  probable  that  the  word  has 
originally  signified  a  branch  or  shoot  of  a 
tree,  like  Gael,  gas,  gasan,  or  gallan^  or 
our  own  imd,  all  of  which  signify  both  a 
branch  and  a  youth.  Thus  Cot  trans- 
lates mon  peton,  my  pretty  springall,  my 
gentle  imp.  The  origin  is  the  OFr.  es- 
pringaUr^  to  spring,  bound,  spurt  (Cot), 
a.nd  though  espringale  is  not  found  in  the 
sense  in  question,  yet  Roquefort  has  es- 
prinier,  a  scion,  shoot,  imp  for  grafting. 

2.  Fr.  espringalUy  espringarde,  espin- 
gardey  Prov.  espringalo^  e^ingcUOy  was 
an  ancient  machine  of  war  for  casting 
large  darts  or  stones,  and  the  name  was 
subsequently  applied  to  a  piece  of  artil- 
lery. Sp.  espingarday  a  musketoon.  The 
double  form  of  the  word  with  and  without 
an  r  after  the  p  is  found  in  the  original 
verb  as  well  as  in  the  derivative.  We 
have  Lang,  espinga  as  well  as  Fr.  esprin- 
guery  espringaiery  to  leap,  spring,  dance  ; 
It  springarcy  jpringercy  to  wince  or  thrust 
forward  violently,  to  fling ;  sprintOy  sprin- 
gatOy  yerked,  winced  (Fl.) ;  and  also,  ^i>f- 
garty  to  jog  one's  feet  (Altieri),  spingere, 
spignerey  to  drive,  to  thrust  on  forwards. 

Springe.  A  noose  to  catch  birds  with, 
a  sprin^'Tioosit,  Du.  spring-nety  a  net  to 
catch  birds  with. 

To  Sprinkle.  The  representation  of 
a  crackling  or  explosive  sound  by  the 
syllable  sprak  (as  shown  under  Spark) 
gives  rise  to  Lat  spargere  (for  spragere)y 
to  scatter  in  fragments,  as  well  as  the 
nasalised  E.  dial  ^runky  to  crack  or  split ; 
G.  sprengeny  OE.  sprengCy  to  spread,  scat- 
ter, sprinkle ;  Du.  sprenkeieny  to  sprinkle ; 
sprenkely  a  spot,  a  spark ;  G.  sprenkeln, 
to  mark  with  scattered  spots,  to  speckle. 
In  the  latter  sense  we  have  (without  the 
nasal)  Sw.  sprdcklay^dxal.  spreckUy  Swiss 
gespri^elty  speckled,  freckled. 

l^nt.  Examples  have  been  g^ven  under 
Spark,  Spring,  Sprinkle,  of  words  derived 
from  a  root,  spraky  representing  a  crack 
or  explosion,  and  signifying  cracking, 
splitting,  bursting  asunder,  scattering  in 
fn^gments,  spreading  abroad,  and  a  sixmlar 
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series  may  be  traced  to  the  parallel  root 
sprat,  G.  prasselny  spratsieny  spratzeluy 
to  crackle ;  Swiss  sprdtteny  to  spread 
hay ;  Sw.  sprdttay  to  sputter  like  a  pen, 
to  scatter  abroad,  to  spread  ;  sprittay  to 
crackle  hke  salt  in  the  Are,  to  spirt,  spring 
forth  as  water;  N.  sprettdy  to  split,  to 
spring  asunder,  to  fly  abroad  like  chips 
of  wood  or  stone  under  the  axe ;  to  spring 
or  shoot  like  leaves,  to  spring  up  like  the 
sun  at  day  dawn,  and  actively,  to  scatter 
abroad,  to  sprinlde.  Dae  spratt  fliseme 
paa  alle  kantar,  the  splinters  flew  on  all 
sides.  E.  sprity  to  split,  sprout,  grow  ;  to 
sprUtley  to  sprinkle  (Mrs  Baker) ;  sprotesy 
fragments.  '  And  thei  breken  here  speres 
so  rudely  that  the  tronchouns  flew  in 
sprotes  and  peces  alle  aboute  the  hsdle.' — 
Maundeville.  OHG.  sprats  a  crum  or 
atom.  Du.  sproty  a  spot  or  freckle ; 
sprieteUny  to  sprinkle ;  spriet^  the  cleft 
or  fork  of  the  body  ;  sprietweghy  the  part- 
ing of  two  ways  ;  spriet  (properly  a  piece 
of  cleft  wood),  a  javelin,  spear,  shepherd's 
staff,  the  yard  of  a  sail,  bowsprit,  as. 
eafor  spreoty  a  boar  spear ;  sprota,  a  nail 
oroeg. 

Sprite.— Spright.  Contracted  from 
spirity  analogous  to  Fr.  esprity  Sw.  sprit. 
Winsprity  spirits  of  wine.  Sprightlyy 
spirited,  lively. 

Sprout.  —  Spurt.  —  Cfpirt.  The  dis- 
tinction between  spurt  as  applied  to  the 
spouting  or  projection  of  liquids,  and 
sprout^  to  the  springing  of  vegetable  life, 
appears  to  be  a  late  refinement,  the  two 
forms  being  used  by  Cotgrave  indiflferently 
in  either  sense.  *  Rejaillir,  to  spurt  or 
sprout  (as  water)  back  again.'  '  Drageon 
fourcherain,  a  shoot  that  spurteth  out 
between  two  branches.'  In  like  manner 
Bav.  sprutzeny  to  spirt  or  sprinkle,  also 
to  sprout  or  spring  as  a  plant.  Du.  sprui- 
tenyto  sprout,  is  identical  with  Sw.jr/rw/a, 
to  spirt,  sprinkle,  squirt. 

Spurty  sprout y  and  sputter y  are  differ- 
ent arrangements  of  the  same  consonantal 
sounds  representing  the  noise  made  by 
a  mixture  of  air  and  drops  of  water,  n. 
sputray  sprutay  spryta.  Da.  sprutte,sprud€y 
G.  sprudelny  to  spurt,  spout,  gush,  to  bub- 
ble up  ;  It.  spruzzarey  to  sprinkle ;  E. 
dial,  spruttled,  sprinkled  over  ;  Sc.  ^ru" 
tillitySpourtiility  speckled,  spotted  ;  P1.D. 
spruttelny  Du.  sproetely  sproety  spots, 
freckles. 

A  short  exertion  is  familiarly  called  a 
spirt  or  spurty  while  in  Sussex  the  name 
of  sprut  IS  given  to  a  violent  jerk  or  sud- 
den movement 

Spruce.    I.  Neat  or  fine  in  garb. — B. 
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The  original  sense,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
nearly  synonymous  smarts  is  brisk,  lively 
in  action,  then  carefully  attended  to,  as 
opposed  to  dull  and  slovenly.  To  spruce 
up^  to  trim,  to  dress.  Spracky  spragy  quick, 
lively,  active ;  sparky  a  gay  dashing  fel- 
low.— HaL  ON.  sparfcry  onsk,  lively.  E. 
spurky  brisk,  smart. 

Come  spurk  up,  here's  your  sweetheart  aKSoming. 

Moor. 

To  spurk  upy  to  spring,  shoot,  or  brisk  up. 
— Ray.  To  sprug  upy  to  dress  neatly. — 
HaL  To  perk  up  againy  to  recover  from 
sickness  ;  to  perk  oneself  upy  to  adorn. 
The  idea  of  attention  to  dress  is  con- 
stantly connected  with  that  of  briskness 
and  life. 

The  equivalent  of  E.  spurky  sprug^  is 
Sw.  jprickay  to  crack,  snap,  spring,  shoot, 
and  in  the  same  way  it  seems  that  spruce 
is  to  be  compared  with  Bav.  spriesseUy  to 
spring,  to  sprout ;  sprutzeUy  to  sprout,  to 
spirt ;  spriitzetiy  a  well-grown  young  girl ; 
Swiss  spriitzen^  to  spring  with  elastic 
force. 

In  like  manner  sprunty  to  spring,  and 

sprunty  lively,  active,  brisk,  spruce. 

See,  this  sweet  simpering  babe, 
Sweet  image  of  thyself ;  see,  how  it  sprunis 
With  joy  at  thy  approach. 

B.  JoDson,  Devil  is  an  Ass. 

How  do  I  look  to-day»  am  I  not  dressed 
Spruntfyf^WM. 

Spruoe-beer.— Spruce-flr.  A  decoc- 
tion of  the  young  shoots  of  spruce  and 
silver  fir  was  much  in  use  on  the  shores  of 
the  Baltic  as  a  remedy  in  scorbutic,  gouty, 
and  rheumatic  complaints.  The  sprouts 
from  which  it  was  made  were  called  spros- 
sen  in  G.  zxAjopen  in  Du.,  and  the  de- 
coction \\si^{  sprosseti'  or  jopenbier.  From 
the  first  of  these  is  E.  spruce-beer, — Beke 
in  N.  and  Q.,  Aug.  3,  i86a  And  doubt- 
less the  spruce-ftTy  G.  sprossenfichte — Ad., 
takes  its  name  as  the  fir  of  which  the 
sprouts  are  chiefly  used  for  the  foregoing 
purpose,  and  not  from  being  brought 
from  Prussia,  as  commonly  supposed.' 

Spry.  Nimble,  active,  alert.  A  soft- 
ened pronunciation  of  the  synonymous 
spragy  sprack.  Spreey  a  frolic,  is  proba- 
bly from  the  same  root,  signifying  a  spurt, 
an  ebullition  of  spirits.  G.  spruheny  to 
spurt. 

Spud.— Spuddle,  w.  of  E.  spudlecy  to 
stir  the  embers  with  a  poker ;  ^uddUy  to 
move  about,  to  do  any  trifling  matter 
with  an  air  of  business.— HaL  To  puddle 
iron  is  to  stir  a  melted  mass  in  the  oven 
with  an  iron  rod  till  it  coheres  in  a  viscous 
lump.    Spudy  a  pointed  staff. 
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Sw.  spddey  My  a  staff,  a  rod  ;  N.  spodt^ 
spuday  a  stick  for  turning  cakes  in  the 
oven,  a  small  shovel,  w.  yspodoly  a  slice 
to  spread  salve,  a  staff;  yspodoliy  to 
cudgel 

Spunk.  Spirit  w./f;^^«a>,  to  smack, 
to  bound  sharply ;  ysponc^  a  jerk,  squitt, 
skip  or  quick  bound.  Spunk  is  also  a 
spark,  and  thence  apparently  a  match, 
tinder,  touchwood.  Sc«  io  spank  is  to 
move  with  Quickness  and  elasticity,  and 
also  to  sparkle  or  shine.— Jam.  Compare 
also  Sc.  to  spongy  to  spring,  with  spangUy 
to  sparkle.  See  Spaiik,  Spangle.  Du. 
vonckey  a  spark,  also  tinder. 

Cfpur. — To  Spurn.  AS.  spura^  sporoy 
G.  sporUy  ON.  sporty  Sw.  sporre,  Gael  spoTy 
w.  ysparduUy  Fr.  ^rouy  It  sperone^ 
sproney  a  spur  ;  AS.  spumauy  spumittan^ 
to  kick,  to  spurn  ;  spomingy  a  stumbling- 
block.  Lidi.  spirtiy  sperdytiy  spardytif 
to  kick,  stamp,  thrust  with  the  foot  Fr. 
esparery  to  kick.  Lat.  spemerey  to  despise, 
probably  signified,  first,  like  E.  spurUy  to 
tcick,  then  to  kick  away,  to  despise.  ON. 
spory  \^2L,fodspory  footmark,  the  indenture 
made  by  the  pressure  of  the  foot.  Sec 
To  Spar. 

Cfpurg^e.  A  plant,  the  juice  of  which 
is  so  hot  and  corroding  that  it  is  called 
Devil's  Milk,  which  being  dropped  upon 
warts  eats  them  away. — B.  Hence  the 
name,  Fr.  espurge,  from  e^purgcTy  to 
puiige,  cleanse,  rid  of. — Cot 

Spurious.    Lat.  spuriuSy  bastard. 

To  Spurn.    See  Spur. 

To  Spurt.    See  Sprout 

To  Sputter.  P1.D«  sputtemy  N.  sputroy 
to  sputter,  spurt.  Formed  to  represent 
the  sound  of  a  mixture  of  air  and  liquid 
driven  from  an  orifice. 

*  Spy.  Fr.  esplery  It  shorty  OHa 
spiohoUy  spiehany  spehony  G.  spdkeny  Du. 
spiedeny  spien^  Da.  speidey  to  examine 
narrowly,  to  explore.  Notwithstanding 
the  terminal  d  of  the  Du.  and  Da.  fonns, 
the  true  relation  seems  to  be  with  Lat 
specioy  spectOy  to  look,  whence  speculoTy  to 
look  out,  explore ;  ^peculatory  a  scout  or 
spy.  OberD.  spegeuy  specheny  PoL  sxpie- 
gowady  Let  spig^ty  to  spy.  The  radical 
signification  is  probably  shown  in  Let 
sptgulSty  to  glitter ;  sptgulsy  a  glowworm ; 
spUUty  to  shine ;  sptaigSy  shining,  bril- 
liant The  G.  blickeny  radically  signifying 
to  shine,  expresses  also  the  idea  of  looking. 

Squab.  Anything  thick  and  soft ;  a 
soft  stuffed  cushion,  a  thick  fat  man  or 
woman,  an  unfledged  bird  or  nestling. 

From  a  representation  of  the  sound 
made  by  the  all  of  a  soft  lump. 
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Ko»  trebr.  Sir,  I  should  be  loth  to  sen  yoti 
Come  fluttering  down  like  a  young  rook,  ciy 

And  take  ye  up  with  your  brains  beaten  into  your 
buttocks.— B.  &  F. 

The  eagle  took  the  tortoise  up  into  the  air,  and 
dropped  him  down,  sgtuU^  upon  a  rock,  that 
dashed  him  to  pieoes.-^L.'Estruige  in  T. 

In  the  same  way  plump ^  thick  and  faty 
from  the  sound  made  by  the  fall  of  a  body 
of  such  a  nature. 

Squabble.  Words  signifying  noisy 
talk  are  conunonly  taken  from  the  dash- 
ing of  water.  Thus  we  have  G.  waschen^ 
ON.  ihwaiUh  to  wash,  also  to  tattle ;  It. 
guoMzare^  to  dabble,  plash  ;  guazsoiare, 
to  prattle  ;  Da.  dial.  squatUy  to  slop,  also 
to  chatter,  tattle.  In  like  manner,  Du. 
kabbeUn,  to  beat  as  waves  against  the 
shore  ;  en  kabbeUnd  beekje^  a  murmuring 
brook  ;  Sw.  kdibla^to  squabble,  wrangle; 
N.  svabba,  E.  dial,  squad^  swab,  swoby  to 
splash  ;  swobbU^  to  talk  in  a  noisy  bully- 
ing manner — Forby  ;  Swiss  schwabbelfiy 
to  splash ;  G.  schwabbelHy  gexhwabbel, 
chatter. 

Squad.  A  group,  a  connpany. — Hal. 
Fr.  escauatUy  a  small  body  of  men.  The 
latter  is  explained  as  it  for  escouadriy 
from  Sp.  escuadra^  Fr.  escadre^  It  squadra, 
a  troop  or  square  of  soldiers,  which  is 
also  supposed  to  be  the  origin  of  G.  gesch- 
wader y  OberD.  geschwUtery  Du.  geswade^ 
geswadder  (Kil.;,  a  squadron.  But  these 
Tatter  forms  may  be  satisfactorily  explained 
from  an  internal  source,  and  if  the  Fr. 
escadre  or  It.  squadra  had  been  adopted 
in  G.  they  never  would  have  received  the 
Teutonic  prefix  ge.  The  origin  of  G. 
geschwader  is  shown  in  Du.  swadderen, 
to  splash,  riop,  spill,  to  make  a  noise, 
and  thence  gheswaddery  a  noise,  disturb- 
ance, crowd,  a  troop  of  men.  Sc  swatter^ 
to  dabble,  also  a  large  collection,  especi- 
ally of  small  things  :  *ajwtf//^ofbaims.' 
In  a  similar  manner  we  have  charms  sl 
hum,  or  low  murmuring  noise ;  a  charm 
of  goldfinches,  a  flock. 

The  E.  sqnady  and  perhaps  Fr.  euouadej 
may  be  derived  from  the  same  source  by 
a  different  track  The  sense  of  break- 
ing up  a  complex  body  into  separate  divi- 
sions may  naturally  be  expressed  by  the 
figure  of  splashing  or  spilling  liquid. 
Tnus  from  E.  squaUer,  swatter ^  to  dabble, 
splash,  we  pass  to  Sw.  sfudttra^  to  waste 
or  scatter,  and  the  nasahsed  E.  squander, 
provinciaUy  used  in  the  sense  of  disperse, 
scatter.  N.  squetta,  to  spirt,  splash,  to 
spread  abroad  like  a  flock  of  cattle ; 
squetty  a  small  portion  of  liquid.  The 
latter  form  is  the  equivalent  of  Lincolnsh. 
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squad,  sloppy  dirt,  which  seems  to  signify 
a  lump  or  dab,  an  unmoulded  mass, 
when  an  awkward  boy  is  called  an  awk- 
ward squad.  In  the  same  way,  a  swad, 
a  clown  or  bumpkin — HaL  ;  a  swad  of 
a  woman,  obesuJa. — Coles.  The  dim. 
sauidlet  signifies  a  small  piece  of  any- 
tning,  as  of  meat  or  cloth. — Hal.  The  de- 
rivation of  Fr.  escouade  from  E.  squad  is 
supported  by  Rouchi  escouater,  to  squat 
or  press  flat  IVad  is  used  in  a  similar 
manner  for  a  body  of  people  when  it  is 
said  of  persons  connected  together  in  any 
way  of  business  that  they  are  ail  in  Uie 
same  wad. — Hal. 

Squalid.    Lat.  squaleo,  to  be  filthy. 

Squall.  A  sudden  storm  of  wind  and 
rain.  Sw.  squala  expresses  the  sound 
of  gushing  water.  Regnet  squalade  jA 
gatoma,  the  streets  were  streaming  with 
rain.  Blodet  squalade  ur  siret,  the  blood 
gushed  out  of  the  wound.  Squalregn,  a 
violent  shower  of  rain ;  squalbdck,  a  tor- 
renti  squalor,  sfculor,  dish-wash.  See 
Scullery. 

To  Squall — Squeal,  on.  squala,  to 
scream,  cry,  make  a  noise ;  squaldr.  Da. 
squalder,  noisy  talk,  clamour  ;  N.  skval' 
ara,  to  yelp  as  dogs,  to  bawl^  make  a 
noise ;  Sw.  squallra,  to  tattle ;  squdla, 
to  squall  as  an  infant  E.  squeal,  to  make 
a  shrill  cry.  It  squillare,  to  sound  shrill 
and  clear,  to  ring.  Prov.  quilar,  quillar, 
to  chirp,  chatter,  cry,  complain.  *  La  re- 
gina  va  gitar  un  gran  quit,*  the  queen 
makes  a  great  cry.  Fin.  kiHd,  ringing, 
clear  sounding ;  kilistd,  to  ring ;  ktljua^ 
to  cry  with  a  shrill  voice,  to  vociferate. 

To  Squander.  A  nasalised  form  of 
squatter,  signifying,  in  the  first  place,  to 
splash  or  spill  liquids,  then  to  disperse, 
scatter,  waste.  Da.  squatte,  to  splash, 
spirt,  and  fig.  to  dissipate  ;  Sw.  saudtira, 
to  squander.  E.  to  squat,  to  splashy  to 
swatter,  to  spill  or  throw  about  water,  also 
to  scatter,  to  dissipate. — Hal.  Squan' 
dered  is  still  used  in  the  sense  of  dis- 
persed. 

His  ^mily  are  all  grown  up  and  squandered  about 
the  country. — HaL 

Square.  OFr.  esquarri.  It  squadro^ 
Lat.  quadratus. 

To  Squash,  b.  dial  sauash,  to  dab- 
ble, splash — Moor ;  squisn-squash,  noise 
made  by  the  feet  in  walkmg  over  a 
swampy  piece  of  ground. 

If  nought  was  seen,  he  heard  a  squish-sqmash 

sound, 
As  when  one's  shoes  the  drenching  waters  fill. 

Clare. 

P1.D.  quatsken^  quasken,  quassen,  express 
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the  sound  of  dabbling  in  a  wet  material, 
walking  with  water  in  the  shoes,  or  dash- 
ing a  soft  material  on  the  ground.  G. 
quatscheUy  to  make  the  sound  of  wet 
th  ings.  I  n  dreck  treten  dass  es  qucUschety 
to  plash  in  the  mire.  Quetschefty  to  quash, 
squash,  crush,  bruise.  Den  saft  aus  den 
trauben  quetschetiy  to  squeeze  the  juice 
out  of  grapes.  Niisse  quetscheriy  to  crack 
nuts.  It.  guazzare,  to  dabble,  splash ; 
squazzo  d'acqua,  a  plash  of  water ;  squac- 
ciareySqucLsciarey  Fr.  esquacheTy  to  squash, 
crush  something  soft. 

To  Squat.  To  bruise  or  make  flat  by 
letting  fall,  to  sit  or  cower  down — B. ;  to 
throw  anything  against  the  ground  — 
Baret;  to  splash,  to  make  flat,  to  quiet. 
—  Hal. 

Saieng  that  though  laws  were  squatted  in  wane, 
yet  they  ought  to  be  revived  in  peace.  —  Hollin- 
shed. 

As  radical  syllable  of  the  imitative  j^«#<z/- 
ter^  squat  represents  the  sound  of  a  drop 
of  liquid  falling  to  the  ^ound,  and  is 
then  figuratively  used  to  signify  lying  flat 
and  close  to  the  ground  like  a  liquid  mass. 
Da.  dial,  squatie,  to  slop,  spill ;  squai^  a 
slop,  blot,  drop  ;  Derbysh.  squot,  to  spot 
with  dirt.^  It  quattare,  quattire,  to  squat 
or  cowre  down,  to  lie  close  and  hushed. 
— Fl. 

The  same  transition  from  the  idea  of 
spilling  liquid  to  that  of  lying  close  to  the 
ground  is  seen  in  Da.  dial,  blaiy  blatte,  a 
drop,  a  blot,  fcoblat,  a  cow-plat  or  flat 
cake  of  cow-dung,  compared  with  Fr. 
blotiry  to  squat,  skowke  or  lie  close  to  the 
ground,  to  hide  or  keep  close. — Cot. 

To  Squatter. — Squitter.  To  squatter 
is  a  word  not  generally  recognised  in  our 
dictionaries,  though  fully  understood  by 
every  one.  It  is  a  parallel  form  with 
spatter,  representing  the  sound  of  dashing 
about  a  liquid  in  scattered  drops,  and  is 
used  by  Cotgrave  in  explaining  Fr.  escarter, 
to  scatter,  to  sheed,  squatter,  to  throw 
about  or  abroad.  The  parallel  forms  spat- 
ter and  squatter  are  also  found  in  Piedm. 
spatariy  to  spill,  scatter,  spread,  and  It. 
scattarare,  to  scatter. — Fl.  Sc,  squatter, 
swatter,  to  go  splashing  along ;  £.  dial. 
swatter,  to  spill  or  throw  about  water  as 
geese  and  ducks  do  in  drinking.  Bav. 
sckwadem,  schwidem,  to  splash,  to  spill. 
Sw.  squattra  preserves  the  secondary 
sense  of  chatter,  tattle,  constantly  ex- 
pressed by  reference  to  the  sound  of 
dashing  water.  It  squaccherato,  squat- 
tered,  plashy. — Fl. 

The  thinner  vowel  in  squitter  indicates 
an  action  of  more  confined  nature  than 
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squatter,  N.  skvittra,  Grisons  squittrar^ 
squittar,  to  squirt,  spirt ;  squittir  (of  cat* 
tie),  to  be  loose  in  the  bowels. 

To  Squeak.->SqueaL  The  moment- 
ary sound  of  the  terminal  k  in  squeak,  as 
compared  with  the  continuous  sound  of 
/  in  squeal,  adapts  the  former  word  to  re- 
present a  short  acute  cry,  the  latter  a 
prolonged  note  of  similar  character,  a 
quic'ken,  quicksen,  to  squeak  like  a  pig, 
&c.    Prov.  quilar,  to  cry,  chirp,  &c. 

Squeamish.  Sickish  at  stomach,  and 
met  nice,  scrupulous. 

Thou  wast  not  skcymus  of  the  maiden's  womb. 
Te  Deum  of  Z4th  cent  in  N.  &  Q.,  F^.  ao,  1869. 

Cleveland  swaimous,  swaimisk,  diffident, 
bashful,  shy ;  Devon  weantish,  squeam- 
ish.— Hal. 

It  was  shown  under  Qualm  that  the 
image  of  choking  is  used  to  express 
every  degree  of  oppression,  from  sim- 
ple sickness  of  the  stomach  to  death 
itself.  Da.  quale,  to  choke,  to  oppress, 
plague,  torment}  Sw.  qudlja,  to  make 
sick.  Mdten  qudljer  mig:  the  meat  lies 
heavy  on  my  stomach,  nmkes  me  qualm- 
ish. The  derivative  qualm  signifies  what 
causes  choking.  Sw.  qualm,  oppressive, 
suflbcating  weather ;  qualm  or  qual  i 
magen,  sickness  at  stomach ;  qualmig, 
qualmish,  sickish  ;  Da.  qualm,  a  choking 
feeling,  thick  oppressive  air,  also  as  & 
qualm,  and  Du.  walm,  steam,  vapour, 
smoke.  Da.  dial,  swalm,  oppressively  hot, 
smoke,  choking  vapour.  E.  diaL  swalm, 
swame,  pestilence,  sickness. 

That  yere  litulle  shal  be  of  wyne. 

And  swalme  among  fatte  swyne. — MS.  in  HaL 

OE.  sweam  or  swaim,  subita  aegrotacio.— 
Gouldm.  in  Pr.  Pm.  Sweem,  tristicia,  mo- 
lestia,  masror ;  swemyn,  molestor,  maerea 
— Pr.  Pm.  To  think  swem  in  Genesis 
and  Exodus  is  to  grieve  over.  Skeymows, 
sweymows,  queymaws,  abhominativus. — 
Pr.  Pm.  Devon  weamish  may  be  com- 
pared with  Sw.  wdmjas,  to  nauseate,  have 
disgust  at  Walmynge  of  the  stomake, 
nausia. — Pr.  Pm. 

To  Squeeze,  as.  cwysan,  to  squeeze, 
crush,  bruise.  PLD.  quetsen,  qudsen,  a 
quetschen,  quedden,  quetten,  to  squeeze. 

Squelch. — Squolsh.  The  sound  pro- 
duced by  the  fall  of  soft  bodies. — Wright 
Hence  squelch,  a  fall. 

Squib.  A  child's  squirt — Mrs  Baker ; 
also  a  firework,  spouting  fire  like  a  squirt 
does  water.  A  modification  of  E.  diaL 
squab  (Mrs  Baker),  swad,  N.  svabba,  to 
splash.  From  the  notion  of  splashing  or 
dashing  about  liquids  we  pass  to  that  of 
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driving  it  out  in  a  thin  stream,  as  in  spat- 
ter^ sputter ^spurt  or  spirt;  squatter^  squit- 
ter^  squirt. 

To  Squint.  Fr.  guipicr^  to  wink  or 
aim  with  one  eye,  to  bhnk,  to  wink  and 
look  askew. — Cot.  To  squinny^  to  look 
with  eyes  half  shut,  to  squint.  To  squine^ 
to  squint. — Mrs  Baker.  To  squinky  to 
wink  or  squint.— Moor.    See  Wink. 

To  Squir.  To  cast  away  with  a  jerk 
[to  hurl],  to  whirl  round. — Hal.  To  sfcir^ 
to  graze  or  touch  lightly,  to  scour  a  coun- 
try; to  scur,  to  move  hastily. — Wright. 
From  a  representation  of  the  whirring 
noise  of  a  body  hurled  through  the  air, 
with  a  prefixed  s.  Sw.  hurra,  to  whirl. 
P1.D.  swiren,  to  fly  about,  to  riot,  to  swing 
from  side  to  side.  G.  scharren,  to  scrape  ; 
schurren,  to  slip  over  the  surface  with  a 
scraping  sound;  schurrende  fusstritte; 
Hinw€g  schurren,  to  scurry  off. 

It.  sguirrare  is  quoted  by  Adelung  as 
eauivalent  too,  schwirren^to  chirp,  warble, 
whirr.  ON.  svarra,  to  whizz,  roar,  rush  ; 
N.  svirla,  E.  dial,  swir^  to  whirl ;  to  swirk, 
to  fly  with  velocity,  to  swirl,  to  whirl — 
Jam. 

Squire.    See  Esquire. 

To  Squirm.  To  wriggle  like  an  eel 
The  sound  of  a  whizzing  movement,  as 
shown  under  Squir,  is  represented  by  the 
syllables  whirr,  swirr^  squir.  The  roots 
so  formed  are  modified  by  terminal  ele- 
ments adapted  by  their  nature  to  repre- 
sent a  continuous  or  a  momentary  move- 
ment. Thus  swirk  signifies  a  jerk  or 
rapid  sudden  movement ;  swirl,  a  con- 
tinuous movement,  analogous  to  the  re- 
lation between  squeak  and  squeal.  The 
final  m,  though  not  so  common  as  /,  has 
a  similar  efiect  in  the  construction  of 
words,  giving  to  squirm  the  signification 
of  a  whirling,  twisting  movement  G. 
schwdrmen  imitates  the  confused  noise 
which  things  make  in  their  motion,  the 
humming  or  buzzing  of  bees,  of  a  crowd 
of  people.     See  Swarm. 

Squirrel.  Fr.  /cureuil,  Aragonese 
esquirol,  escurol,  from  a  dim.  of  Lat.  sciu- 
rus,  Gr.  vciovpoc,  a  squirrel,  properly  sig- 
nifying bushy-tail ;  from  vKtd,  shade,  and 
ovpdy  tail. 

Squirt.  As  we  have  spatter,  sputter, 
spurt,  N.  sputra,  spruta,  by  different 
arrangements  of  the  consonantal  sounds, 
so  we  are  led  from  squatter,  squitter,  to 
squirt;  from  swatter  to  PI  D.  swirtjen, 
£.  dial,  swirt,  to  squirt.  Esthon.  wirt- 
suma,  to  sprinkle,  spirt,  splash.  N. 
squetta,  squittra,  to  spirt,  spout,  squirt, 
splash. 
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I  To  Stab.  To  give  a  sharp  abrupt 
thrust  Gael,  stob,  stab,  thrust,  drive  into 
the  ground,  and  as  a  noun,  a  projecting 
stump,  a  pole,  stake,  prickle ;  ON.  stappa, 
stoppa,  to  pound,  to  stamp  ;  N.  stappa 
also,  as  Lat  stipare,  to  stuff,  to  cram ; 
PLD.  stappen,  to  step,  to  go  slowly ;  N. 
stabba,  stabla,  to  go  slowly,  to  stagger ; 
Gr.  ffTtifiu,  to  stamp,  to  tread. 

It  has  been  shown,  under  Falter,  Halt, 
Hamper,  that  the  senses  of  stammering 
or  stuttering,  and  staggering,  limping, 
stumbling,  are  often  expressed  by  the 
same  or  slightly  modified  forms,  signify- 
ing a  series  of  abrupt  efforts  made  in  the 
one  case  with  the  voice  in  the  attempt  to 
speak,  in  the  other  with  the  legs  and  oody 
in  the  attempt  to  walk.  To  stammer  is 
used  in  the  N.  of  E.  and  Scotland  in  the 
sense  of  stumble  or  stagger.  Fr.  chan- 
celer,  to  stagger,  also  to  stammer. — Cot 
Sw.  stappla,  to  stanmier,  stutter,  also  to 
stumble.  In  this  latter  example  the  fre- 
(juentative  /  signifies  repetition  or  con- 
tmuation  of  action,  while  the  radical 
syllable  stap  corresponds  to  a  single 
element  of  which  the  action  is  composed, 
viz.  an  abrupt  effort  with  the  voice  or 
with  the  limbs,  a  thrust,  stamp,  or  stab. 

The  same  train  of  thought  may  be 
traced  through  two  similar  series  in  which 
the  final  labial  of  stab,  stamp,  stammer, 
is  exchanged  for  a  corresponding  guttural 
and  dental 

Thus  in  the  guttural  series,  Swiss  stag- 
geln,  Rhenish  staggsen,  to  stammer ;  Sc. 
starker,  stacker,  stocker,  to  stagger  ;  ON. 
stakra,  to  totter.  Then  passing  to  the 
elementary  form,  Sc.  slug,  to  stab ;  stuggy, 
said  of  stubble  when  cut  unevenly ;  to 
stock,  to  thrust  ;  stok,  stog-sword,  Fr. 
estoc,  a  thrusting  sword. 

For  so  Eneas  stokkis  his  stiff  brand, 
Throw  out  the  youngkere  hard  up  tyl  his  hand. 

D-  V.  349,  14. 

G.  stock,  a  stick,  staff,  stock  of  a  tree ; 

Bret,  steki  (for  stokt),  to  knock,  jolt ;  stok^ 

a  shock  or  knock. 

With  a  dental  termination,  G.  stottem^ 

and  provincially  slattern,  statzen,  stotzen, 

statzeln,  to  stutter  ;  Sc.  stoit,  slot,  stoiter, 

to  walk  in  a  staggering  way,  to  stumble. 

Sho  stottis  at  straes,  syne  stumbilles  not  at 
stanis. — Montgomery  in  Jam. 

Du.  stooten,  to  push,  thrust,  thump,  hit ; 
stootsteen,  a  stumbling-block. 

Stable.  I.  Lat  stabulum,  from  stare, 
to  stand. 

Stable.  2. — Stablish.  Lat.  stabilis, 
firm  on  its  basis,  from  stare,  to  stand ; 
OFr.  establer,  Fr.  dtablir,  to  make  stable. 
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Gttack.  From  forms  like  Sc.  stacker^ 
to  stagger,  ON.  stakra^  to  totter,  the  sylla- 
ble sUUs  comes  to  express  the  sense  of  jog 
or  project  sharply.  ON.  stakka^  a  stump  ; 
staksUinar^  projecting  stones ;  stakkr,  a 
stack  or  projecting  heap.  Gael,  stac,  a 
precipice ;  a  steep  and  high  cliff;  stacach, 
rugged,  uneven.  A  stack  is  a  precipitous 
rock  standing  separate  from  a  line  of 
cliffs.    See  Stagger. 

Staddle.  A  young  tree  left  standing 
when  underwood  is  felled ;  a  support 
AS.  stathely  stathol^  a  foundation,  that  on 
which  a  structure  stands.  ON.  stada^ 
standing ;  Da.  stade^  stand,  station.  See 
Stead. 

Staff  ON.  stafTy  G.  staby  Alban.  stapi^ 
a  staff.  The  meaning  of  Uie  word  is  an 
implement  of  stabbing  or  thrusting,  as 
shown  in  Gael,  stob^  push,  stab,  thrust ; 
stoby  a  stake,  pointed  iron  or  stick,  prickle, 
stump  ;  Lat.  stipOy  to  cram,  stuff,  pack  ; 
stipeSy  a  stake,  stock.  In  like  manner  G. 
stocky  a  stick,  may  be  compared  with  Sc. 
siugy  to  stab ;  stocky  to  thrust  The  E. 
stick  is  used  as  a  noun  in  the  sense  of 
staff,  and  as  a  verb  in  that  of  stab  or 
thrust  into. 

Stag.  The  name  of  stag  is  given  to 
very  different  animals,  chiefly  however  to 
the  male.  ON.  steggTy  steggiy  a  gander 
or  drake.  Sc.  stagy  staigy  a  staUion  or 
young  horse.  E.  stagy  a  castrated  bull,  a 
gander,  a  turkey-cock  fatted  in  its  second 
year.  —  Hal.  Staggardy  a  hart  in  its 
fourth  year. — B.    Swiss  stagely  a  hart 

Stage.  Fr.  estagCy  a  story,  stage,  loft, 
or  height  of  a  house  ;  also  a  lodging, 
dwelling-house,  or  place  of  abiding.  Es- 
tagcTy  a  vassal,  dweller  within  such  or 
such  a  liberty  or  manor. — Cot.  Prov. 
estatgCy  residence,  delay,  rank,  manner, 
state.  'Tomara  en  aquel  estatge  on  el 
era  premeiramen  : '  will  return  to  that 
state  of  life  where  he  was  first.  '  Pueys 
s'en  toma  la  mars  suau  en  son  estatge  : ' 
then  the  sea  returns  quickly  to  its  bed. — 
Rayn.  A  stage  is  a  framework  of  timber 
on  which  anything  is  made  to  stand. 
*  The  great  toure  stode  but  on  stages  of 
tymbre.'— Bemers,  Froissart. 

From  Lat.  stare j  Prov.  estar^  to  re- 
main, to  be. 

The  sense  of  stage  on  a  journey  may 
be  either  a  metaphor  from  the  floors  suc- 
cessively attained  in  going  to  the  top  of  a 
house,  or  it  may  be  used  in  the  original 
sense  of  resting-place. 

To  Stagger.  Sc.  stackery  stockery 
OE.  staker  (Chaucer),  Da.  dial,  staggrcy 
stagglcy  staggCy  to  stagger;  ON.  stakra^  to 
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totter ;  siakoy  to  stumble ;  Do.  staggeleMj 
to  paw  the  ground.  Swiss  staggeluy 
Rhenish  staggseUy  N.Fris.  staggm  Qo- 
hannsen,  p.  52),  to  stammer,  stutter. 
Fr.  saggoter^  to  jok,  mdcly  to  shog  or 
shake. — Cot. 

A  staggering  gait  is  when  one  moves 
by  a  series  of  abrupt  movements,  sway- 
ing from  side  to  side,  while  in  stammering 
or  stuttering  the  broken  efforts  are  made 
with  the  voice  instead  of  the  legs.  The 
syllables  cUigy  jagy  jogy  shagy  skogy  stagy 
are  all  used  to  represent  movement 
abruptly  checked.    See  Stab. 

Stagiiate.~8tagBaiLt.  \jdX,stagmuwiy 
a  standing  pool.    See  Stanch. 

Staid.  Grave,  sober,  stayed  or  sup- 
ported, not  vacillating.    See  Stay. 

To  Stain.— Bistun.  Fr.  destandrcy 
to  distainCy  to  dead  or  take  away  the 
colour  of ;  desteincty  distained,  pale,  wan, 
bleak,  whose  die  is  decayed  or  colour  lost 
— Cot  I  staytu  a  thyng,  I  mane  the 
colour  :  je  destains. — Pa^gr.  Lat  tU^ 
gerCy  to  dye. 

Staixa.  as.  stager y  a  ladder,  steps ;  Dil 
steigery  waterside  stairs,  a  mason's  scaf- 
fold;  Sw.  stegy  a  step  ;  stegCy  a  ladder ; 
NE.  stecy  steycy  a  laader.  From  Goth. 
steigauy  AS.  stigatiy  OE.  steyCy  to  mount,  to 
step  up. 

There  ne  is  cable  in  no  land  naked  that  migbt 
stxetche  to  ine  to  drawe  me  into  blisse,  ne  steytn 
to  sieyt  OM  is  none. — Chaucer,  Test.  Love. 

N.  stigajramy  to  step  forwards ;  s.  upPy  to 
lift  the  foot ;  s.  nedy  to  set  down  the  foot, 
to  tread  ;  x.  uppyvCy  to  tread  over  shoe- 
tops  in  mud  or  water  ;  stigy  2l  step,  foot- 
print, step  of  a  ladder  or  stairs.  Gr. 
ffTf c'xfiyy  to  step,  to  mount ;  Lett  staigity 
to  go,  to  walk ;  stigt  (tief  eintreten),  to 
stump. 

The  ultimate  origin  is  the  figure  of  an 
impulse  abruptly  stopped,  which  is  repre- 
sented by  the  parallel  roots  stag  and  stab, 
as  shown  under  Stab.  From  the  fonner 
we  have  Gael  staCy  a  hobbling  step,  and 
E.  stagger y  and  from  the  latter  ON.  stappOy 
to  stamp,  Du.  stappeUy  stippeKy  to  step^ 
In  stamping  or  stepping  the  movement  of 
the  foot  is  abruptly  stopped  by  the  solid 
ground. 

Staith.  A  stage  or  platform  for  ship- 
ping coals.  ON.  stody  Da.  stadcy  a  stand, 
station,  standing -place  ;  stod  also  is 
speciaUy  used  in  the  sense  of  Du.  staedcy 
statio  navium. — Kil.  N.  stody  a  ouay, 
landing  stage,  sea-walL  0.gestadey  snore 
See  Stage. 

Stake.  Essentially  the  same  word  with 
stacks  a  syllable  representing,  in  the  first 
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instance,  effort  abruptly  checked,  then  the 
idea  of  sticking  up  or  sticking  in,  what  is 
prominent  or  projecting,  what  fastens  or 
is  firm.  Gael,  stac^  stumble  (make  a  false 
step — Arrastr.),  a  hobbling  step,  halt,  a 
stake  or  post  driven  into  the  ground,  a 
pillar,  column,  eminence,  rock,  stack, 
thorn ;  stacanach^  knoUy,  rugged,  full  of 
impediments.  E.  stacker^  stoker^  to  stag- 
ger ;  ON.  stakay  to  stumble.  OFr.  estac^ 
estachi^  a  stake,  tie ;  Sp.  estaca^  G.  staken, 
Du.  stascky  a  stake,  stick,  post  Lap. 
staikes^  stable,  steady,  firm. 

StaUotite.— Stalagmite.  Gr.  9Ta\' 
OKticf  vraXayfihQf  from  araXAffvu  or  eraK^iitf 
to  fall  or  distil  in  drops. 

Btala  I.  Siaie  was  formerly  used  in 
slightly  varying  senses,  derived  from  Du. 
s/e//^j  position,  place  ;  G.  stelUn^  to  place, 
post,  set  in  a  certain  place.  Die  game^ 
sine  falle  sUlUny  to  pitch  nets,  to  set  a 
trap.  Hence  stale^  a  bait  laid  to  entrap, 
a  decoy,  a  snare.  Stale  for  foules  takyng. 
— Palsgr. 

Still  as  he  went  he  crafty  stales  did  lay 
With  cunning  trains  to  entrap  him  unawares. 

G.  sUU-vogely  a  decoy  bird.  Das  gesUll 
derfischeTy  nets,  &c.,  laid  by  fishermen. 

Qosely  allied  is  the  sense  of  an  am- 
bush, a  laying  in  wait.  Lau  in  stale^ 
lay  in  wait. — Stanihurst.  Descr.  Ireland. 
Stale  of  horsemen  in  a  felde,  guecteurs. — 
Palsgr.  OFr.  prendre  estaly  to  take  posi- 
tion, to  stand.  G.  Eine  schrift  stellen^ 
to  draw  up  a  writing.  Sick  stelien^  to 
make  as  though,  to  behave  purposely,  to 
counterfeit 

This  easy  fool  must  be  my  stale^  ut  up 
To  catch  the  people's  eyes. — Dryden. 

Was  this  your  drift,  to  use  Femeses  name : 
Was  he  your  fittest  staU  ^— B.  J 

2.  Another  application  is,  when  stale  is 
used  in  the  sense  of  old,  past  its  season, 
overkept.  Du.  stel^  vetus,  vetustus,  reses, 
quietus. — Kil.  This  sense  may  be  ex- 
plained from  OFr.  tenir  estaly  to  keep 
your  place,  to  remain. — Rocjuef.  Piedm. 
staliy  of  a  horse,  kept  lon^  m  the  stable  ; 
of  bread,  stale.  On  a  similar  plan  It. 
stantiOy  stantivOy  what  has  long  been 
standing,  tainted,  stale. 

Stala — BteaL  A  handle,  as  of  a  be- 
som, axe,  plough.  Pl.D.  steely  G.  stiel, 
stalk,  pillar,  prop,  handle.  Probably  a 
contraction  from  a  form  like  Swiss  stigel^ 
stiegely  a  staff,  pole,  stiegele^  stagel,  a 
prop,  support.  Hence  Swiss  sOaen^  to 
accompany  a  godfather  to  church  for  the 
sake  of  showing  him  honour,  to  support 
him.    Lett  stiga^  a  stalk  ;  stigt^  to  stick 
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the  foot  deep  in  the  ground.    G.  stange^  a 
staff,  pole  ;    stdngel,  a  stalk. 

To  Stale.  It.  stallare,  OFr.  estaler^ 
Du.  stallen,  a  decorous  expression  for  the 
urining  of  horses.  Probably  not  as  com- 
monly taking  place  when  the  animal 
returns  to  the  stall  or  stables,  but,  as 
Schmeller  explains  it,  from  stopping  the 
horse  to  let  him  stale.  Das  pferd  stallt^ 
the  horse  stops.  Stallen  den  lauf  des 
krieges  :  to  stop  the  course  of  the  war. 
Sw.  stdlla  en  hest^  to  stop  a  horse.  Piedm. 
stcUiy  to  stop,  to  stanch. 

Their  [mares]  staling  is  no  hindrance  to  their 
pace  in  running  their  carriere,  as  it  doth  the 
horse,  who  must  needs  then  stand  still, — Holland, 
PUny. 

To  Stalk.  AS.  stctlcoHy  to  step ;  Da. 
stalke^  to  go  with  high  uplifted  feet,  with 
long  steps.  N.  stauia,  to  go  slowly,  to 
stump  along  like  an  old  man  with  a  stick. 
'  A  stalker  or  goer  upon  stilts  or  crutches, 
grallator.' — WithaL  i6o8.  The  proper 
meaning  is,  to  set  down  the  foot  with 
marked  effort,  so  as  to  throw  the  weight 
of  the  body  on  that  leg.  Gael  stalc^  dash 
your  foot  against — M 'Alpine  ;  walk  with 
halting  gait —  Macleod  ;  stailc^  strike, 
knock  against,  stamp,  set  down  the  foot 
suddenly ;  Ir.  stailc^  stop  or  impediment ; 
E.  dial,  stalky  to  poach  the  ground,  the 
horse's  feet  to  sink  deep  into  it 

It  stalks  so  as  horses  can't  come  on  the  land ; 
us  were  forced  to  dibble  it. — Mrs  Baker. 

Stolfyy  miry. — HaL 

The  origin  may  be  a  representation  of 
movement  abruptly  checked  by  a  form 
like  Bret,  stlaky  clap,  crack.  In  a  similar 
manner,  the  parallel  root  stlap  (shown  in 
Bret,  stlapay  to  dash,  to  throw  with  vio- 
lence) might  g^ve  rise  to  Du.  staipen^  to 
paw  the  ground  (unguli  ferire),  stelpen^ 
stuipeny  to  stop  properly  to  strike  against) 
— Kil. ;  Sc.  stilpy  to  halt,  to  go  on  crutches. 
So  also  from  Bret  straky  crack,  loud  noise, 
we  pass  to  O.straucheiny  Du.  struikeln^  to 
stumble  ;  Bav.  storkeln^  starkeln^  to  strut, 
stagger ;  Dorset,  starky  to  walk  slowly  ; 
N.Fris.  staurksy  to  strut 

Stalk.  ON.  stilkry  N.  stalky  stelky  stylky 
stalk ;  Da.  stilky  stalk,  stem,  handle  ;  Suf- 
folk stawky  the  handle  of  a  whip. 

The  equivalence  of  G.  stielchen,  from 
stieUy  a  stalk,  handle,  column,  would  lead 
us  to  regard  the  final  k  of  stalk  as  a  di- 
minutival ending,  were  it  not  for  the  oc- 
currence of  parallel  forms  stilp  and  stUty 
in  which  the  k  of  stalk  is  exchanged  for 
a  /  and  /  respectively.  Sc.  stilp,  to 
stump,  to  go  on  stilts  or  crutches ;  Walach. 
stilpUy  a  column ;  stilparey  a  shoot,  twig; 
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Sw.  stolpe^  a  stake,  support,  leg,  pillar ; 
E.  dial,  stulp^  stump,  post ;  Swiss  sUlz^  a 
stalk — Adelung ;  E.  stilty  a  support. 

The  radical  signification  seems  to  be 
that  explained  under  To  Stalk,  viz.  strik- 
ing with  the  foot,  throwing  the  weight  of 
the  body  upon  one  leg  as  in  staggering 
or  stumbling  or  stepping  with  delibera- 
tion, whence  the  name  is  transferred  to 
anything  used  as  a  leg  in  bearing  up  a 
weight,  a  prop,  support,  stalk. 

Stall.  ON.  stallr^  that  on  which  any- 
thing stands  or  is  placed,  bench,  foot, 
basis  ;  AS.  steals  a  stall,  place,  stead,  seat, 
room.  Horsa  siealy  a  place  for  horses  or 
stable.  Gekalgode  on  his  stealle^  con- 
secrated in  his  stead  OHG.  stalls  G.  stelle^ 
place  ;  stalgeban,  to  g^ve  place ;  kernsial^ 
the  place  which  holds  kernels,  the  core  of 
fruit.  Bav.  kerzenstall^  a  candlestick  ; 
burgsiall,  place  where  a  castle  stands  or 
has  stood.  It.  stallo^  OFr.  estal^  place, 
seat,  residence,  whence  estcUler^  to  install, 
to  place  in  seat  Prendre  estal^  to  take 
position. 

De  haut  estal  en  has  escame 
Pu^nt  bien  lor  si^ge  cangier : 

— ^from  high  stall  to  lowly  bench  can  well  change 
their  seat. — Roquef, 

In  this  sense  we  speak  of  the  stalls  of  a 
cathedral.  In  a  somewhat  different  ap- 
plication, Fr.  estailyestal^  the  stall  of  a  shop 
or  booth,  anything  whereon  wares  are 
laid  and  showed  to  be  sold. — Cot  Lith. 
stdlaSy  PoL  stdl^  a  table.  Bav.  stellen, 
what  is  set  for  objects  to  stand  on ;  Imch^ 
stellen^  G.  bUchergesiell,  a  book-stand  or 
book-stall. 

Stallion.  Fr.  estalon^  italony  It  Stal- 
lone^ siallioney  a  horse  long  kept  in  the 
stable  without  being  used,  also  a  stallion. 
— Fl.  A  stallion  is  called  equus  ad  stal- 
lum  in  Leg.  Wisig.  according  to  Diez. 

Stamizia.  Lat.  stamen^  a  thread,  the 
grain  of  wood. 

To  Stammer.  Goth,  stammsy  ohg. 
stamntj  ON.  siamr^  AS.  slomm,  slamer, 
stonur^  stammering  ;  ON.  stama,  Sw. 
slamma,  OHG.  stamen,  stammen,  stamma- 
ISn,  stambilSn,  G.  stamnuln,  stammem, 
stumnum,  AS.  stommettan,  to  stammer, 
stutter.  Sc.  stammer,  to  stagger.  *  The 
horse  stammersJ  The  broken  efforts 
made  by  the  voice  in  stammering,  as  con- 
trasted with  the  uniform  flow  of  ordinary 
speech,  are  represented  by  varying  forms, 
of  which  perhaps  Sw.  stafpla,  to  stam- 
mer or  stagger,  may  be  taken  as  the  ori- 
ginal type.  The  final  /  of  the  root  is  first 
nasalised  and  afterwards  absorbed,  leav- 
ing the  nasal  as  its  sole  representative, 
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as  shown  in  the  forms  OHG.  stamMUm, 
OE.  stamber  (HaL),  E.  stumble,  stammer, 
A  similar  series  is  exhibited  in  Sw.  knp- 
pla,  Sc.  hobble,  kabbery  to  stammer;  E. 
hobble,  to  limp ;  Sc.  hamp^  to  stammer, 
to  halt  in  walking;  Du.  hompeUn,  to 
limp,  £.  hambyr  (Pr.  Pm.),  hammer,  to 
stammer,  to  give  repeated  blows«  to  do  a 
thing  by  repeated  efforts. 

To  Stamp.  « See  Step. 

To  Stanch. — Standi.  Fr.  estancker, 
to  stanch  or  stop  the  flow  of  liquid,  to 
quench.  Sp.  estancar,  to  stop,  to  pro- 
hibit, to  stop  a  leak ;  estanco^  stanch, 
water-tight  A  stanch  vessel  is  (me  that 
will  hold  the  water  in  or  out,  whence  f^. 
stanch,  firm,  reliable.  Bret  stanka,  to 
stop  the  flow  of  liquid,  to  stop  a  hol^  to 
obstruct ;  Prov.  estancar,  resteutcar,  to 
stanch,  to  stop ;  estanc,  firm,  stable. 
Lat  extinguere,  resUnguere,  to  quench, 
put  out  a  fire,  in  which  sense  E.  stanch 
also  was  formerly  used. 

The  foresayde  erle  sette  fyre  upon  a  smfe  of  the 
dtie — ^whicbe  fyre  was  scantly  sienckyd  in  sevtn 
dayes  after. — Fabyan,  Chron. 

Prov.  estancir,  to  quench.  In  Lat  stag- 
num,  a  standing  water,  It.  stagnare,  to 
stanch,  to  stagnate,  the  g  and  n  are 
transposed,  which  are  again  found  in 
proper  order  in  OFr.  estanchcy  estang, 
Gael,  stang,  a  pond. 

The  sense  of  stoppage  or  hindrance  of 
action  is  expressed  by  fonns  springing 
from  two  parallel  roots,  stab,  stop,  stamp, 
and  stag,  stak,  stank,  signifying,  in  the 
first  instance,  jog,  thrust,  impulse  ab- 
ruptly checked  by  an  obstacle,  which  may 
either  oppose  an  absolute  resistance  to 
motion,  or  may  be  penetrated  to  some 
extent,  allowing  the  implement  of  force 
to  stick  fast  in  the  substance  of  the  im- 
pediment To  the  former  class  belong  E. 
stab,  to  strike  with  a  sudden  thrust; 
stamp,  to  strike  the  ground  with  the 
foot ;  Sw.  stappa,  to  pound,  to  stuff  or 
thrust  into  ;  Sc  stap,  to  stop  \  Prov. 
estampir,  to  stop,  to  close :  to  the  latter, 
Du.  staggelen,  to  strike  the  ground  with 
the  foot,  to  paw  like  a  horse,  E.  stagger, 
staker^  to  msike  abrupt  movements  right 
and  left  instead  of  moving  steadily  on- 
wards ;  Swiss  staggelen,  stanggeln,  to  stut- 
ter, to  speak  by  a  series  of  broken  efforts; 
Bret  stok,  a  shock  or  knock  ;  ON.  staka, 
to  stumble,  to  strike  against  an  impedi- 
ment ;  Sc.  stock,  to  thrust ;  G.  slacken,  to 
stop,  to  cease  from  motion,  to  stick  or 
stop  short  in  speech ;  Lang,  ^estacd,  to 
stick  at,  hesitate,  boggle  i  estangd,  to 
stop,  shut,  fasten ;  Devon  slagged^  stuck 
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in  the  mire  ;  Bret  siaga^  Castrais  estaca^ 
to  fasten  ;  G.  stang,  ft.  stanga,  a  stake, 
bar,  or  implement  for  thrusting ;  ON. 
stangaj  to  stick,  thrust,  strike  with  the 
.horns ;  Sw.  stdnga.  Lap.  sta^get^  to  shut 

StaiK^on.  Supporters  in  buildings ; 
QxL  ships)  pieces  of  timber  that  support 
the  wast-trees.—  B.  Fr.  estanson,  a  prop, 
stay,  trestle  ;  estanctTj  to  prop,  to  stay. — 
Cot  Prov.  estancj  firm,  stable.  "W.ystanCj 
a  hold-fast,  bracket ;  ystando^  to  prop. 
The  office  of  a  stanchion  is  to  thrust 
aj^inst  an  object  and  prevent  it  from 
giving  way.    See  Stanch. 

To  Stand.  Goth,  standan^  pret  stoth; 
ON.  standay  stod^  sUtdiL  Stada^  stand- 
ing, standing  still ;  solstadd,  solstice  ; 
T/edrsiada^  the  standing  or  direction  of 
the  wind.  Staddy  as  Da.  stade^  stand, 
station,  stall ;  also  as  Da.  sted^  stead, 
place ;  Goth,  staths^  place. 

The  root  of  the  word  is  stad^  which,  on 
the  one  hand,  is  nasalised  in  standi  while 
the  d  is  softened  down  and  lost  in  G. 
stefuHy  Lat.  stare^  Gr.  Xim^ytHy  Sanscr. 
sthdy  Boh.  std-tu  The  final  /  will  be  ob- 
served in  Lat  status^  standing,  posture, 
station.  The  primary  meaning  is  proba- 
bly to  strike  against,  to  meet  with  an  im- 
pcxliment,  to  come  to  a  stop,  from  the 
representation  of  an  abrupt  sound  by  the 
syllable  stad,  stat,  in  a  way  analogous  to 
the  course  of  development  illustrated 
under  Stanch.  Gael,  stady  impediment, 
stop,  cessation ;  stadachy  stoppmg,  hesi- 
tatmg,  stanmiering ;  Devon  staty  stopped 
— Had.  ;  E.  stotiery  stuttery  stuty  to  speak 
in  broken  tones  ;  Sc.  stoty  sioity  stotiery  to 
totter,  stagger,  stumble. 

Sho  stottis  at  straes,  syne  stumbillis  not  at  stanes. 

To  stoty  to  stop. — Jam.  Goth,  stautatty 
Sw.  stdtay  Da.  stddey  Du.  stooteHy  to  strike 
against,  to  jolt,  jog,  thrust. 

Standard.  It.  stendardoy  Prov.  estan- 
darty  estandardy  Sp.  estandari^y  Fr.  Men- 
darty  Mid. Lat.  standardumy  stantarumy 
standarum.  Two  words  from  different  de- 
rivations seem  to  be  confounded.  lYi^  stan- 
dard was  a  lofty  pole  or  mast,  either  borne 
in  a  car  or  fixed  in  the  ground,  marking  the 
head-quarters  of  an  army,  and  conmionly 
bearing  a  flag  on  which  were  displayed 
the  insignia  of  the  authorities  to  which  it 
belong^.  Hence  the  word  is  explained 
from  Lat  extenderey  It.  stenderiy  to  spread 
abroad,  display.  StendaUy  any  displaid 
streamer,  banner,  or  standard. — FL  Era 
uno  carro  in  su  quattro  rote,  et  havevavi 
su  due  grande  antenne  vermiglie,  in  su  le 
quali  ventilava  il  grande  stendaU  deU' 
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arme  del  commune  de  Firenze. — ^Joh.  Vil- 
lani  in  Due.  Extendariuniy  vexillum. — 
Albertinus  Mussatus  (ob.  A.D.  1329)  de 
Gestis  Italicorum.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  term  frequently  occurs  in  the  histories 
of  the  crusades,  designating  especially 
the  ensigns  of  the  Saracens,  which  con- 
sisted solely  of  a  stander  or  upright  with- 
out a  flag. 

Unus  autem  nostrorum  acoepit  standarum. 
Ammaxavisi,  dcsuper  quod  ezat  pomum  aureum, 
hasta  vero  tota  oooperta  ai^nto  :  quod  stanta- 
rum  apud  nos  didtur  vexillum. — ^TUdebodus  in 
Due.  Longissima  hasta,  aigento  operta  per  totum, 
quod  vocant  Stamdarf,  et  quae  regis  Babiloniae  cx- 
erdtui  signum  praeferebatur  et  circa  quam  praeci- 
pua  virtus  densabatur. — ^Albertus  Aquensis,  A.D. 
xzxa  Qui  onmes  procedentes  secus  Alvertum  in 
campo  quodam — standart^  id  est,  malum  navis 
erexerunt,  vexillum  S.  Petri— in  eo  suspendentes. 
—Simeon  Dunelm .  A.  D.  z  138 . 

Aliqui  coram  in  medio  cujusdam  machinae, 
quam  iUi  adduxerant,  unius  navis  malum  erexe- 
rant,  quod  Standard  appellaverant,  unde  Hugo 
Eboraoensis  Archidiaconus : 

Dicitur  a  stando  standardum,  quod  stetit  illic 
Militise  probitas,  vincere  sive  mori. 
In  summitate  vero  ipsius  arboris — vexiUa  suspen- 
derunt. — Ricardus  Hagustald .  A.  d.  z  190. 

G.  stdndeTy  an  upright  in  building  ;  thur- 
stdndery  eckstdndery  a  door-post,  comer- 
post  In  this  sense  E.  standard  is  a  fruit- 
tree  that  stands  of  itself  in  opposition  to 
one  that  is  supported  against  a  wall. 

As  the  standard  is  the  object  to  which 
the  army  looks  for  direction,  the  term  is 
met.  applied  to  any  fixed  mark  to  which 
certain  actions  or  constructions  are  to  be 
made  to  conform  :  the  standard  oi  morals, 
standard  of  weights  and  measures. 

Stang.  ON.  stbngy  OHG.  stangay  It. 
stangay  a  bar,  stafl*,  pole,  properly  an  in- 
strument of  thrusting,  from  ON.  stanga^ 
to  thrust,  stick,  strike  with  the  horns. 
Sw.  stdngOy  to  shut,  to  fence  ;  stangely  a 
bar,  also,  as  G.  sttngely  a  stalk,  the  part  of 
a  plant  that  shoots  up  and  supports  the 
flowering  branches.  Lap.  stagget,  to 
shut ;  staggOy  a  stake  or  pole. 

Btania.  It.  stanzay  Fr.  stancey  3.  staff 
or  stave  of  verses  at  the  close  of  which 
there  is  a  pause  in  the  versification.  Sp. 
estanday  stay,  continuance  in  a  place,  re- 
sidence, stanza.  From  estary  to  stand. 
Walach.  starey  a  pause,  a  stanza  in  verse. 

Staple.     I.  AS.  stapely  a  prop,  support, 

trestle. 

Under  ech  stapil  of  his  bed, 

That  he  niste,  four  thai  hid. — Seven  Sages. 

Du.  stapely  stalk,  stem,  support,  heap, 
steeple,  foot,  basis  on  which  anything 
rests. — Kil.  Sw.  stapely  stocks  on  which 
a  ship  is  built,  a  heap,  pile ;  OFr.  esti^fpe 
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Rouchi  estapey  a  stake,  pole,  pile.  Gael 
stapuly  bolt,  bar,  staple.  Fr.  estampeau, 
a  trestle  ;  estamper^  to  support,  to  under- 
prop.— Cot 

The  origin  of  the  word  is  the  root  stab 
or  stdpy  signifying  abrupt  thrust,  from 
whence  we  pass  to  the  notion  of  a  pro- 
minence or  projection,  as  in  Da.  dial 
stapy  N.  stabbe^  stump  of  a  tree,  ON.  siabbiy 
a  heap,  a  stack.  The  application  of  the 
name  to  a  prop  or  support  arises  from 
regarding  the  prop  as  thrusting  upwards 
against  the  weight  imposed  upon  it  The 
staple  of  a  door  is  the  iron  loop  stuck  into 
the  door-post  in  order  to  hold  the  bolt  of 
the  lock.    Sc.  stapaliSy  fastenings. — ^Jam. 

2.  In  a  derivative  sense  staple  is  used 
for  a  market  or  emporium,  the  merchan- 
dise brought  to  be  sold  at  such  a  market, 
the  principal  merchandise  of  a  country, 
the  materials  of  manufacture,  raw  mate- 
rial, substance  of  a  thing. 

The  origin  of  these  significations  is  Du. 
and  Sw.  stapely  a  heap,  and  thence  a  place 
where  goods  are  stored  up  or  exposed  for 
sale.  Rouchi  estapler^  to  expose  goods 
for  sale  in  public  market ;  Champ,  estape, 
estapUy  shop,  market ;  estapler  une  vol- 
turej  to  stop  a  conveyance  for  the  purpose 
of  offering  the  goods  for  sale.  Fr.  estape, 
estapUy  a  public  storehouse  wherein  mer- 
chant strangers  lodge  their  commodities 
which  they  mean  to  vent ;  also  a  certain 
place  whereto  the  country  is  enjoined  to 
bring  in  provisions  for  a  marching  army ; 
also  the  pecuniary  contribution  allowed 
by  those  towns  or  persons  that  bring  in 
none. — Cot.  Hence  itape^  resting-p&ce, 
or  soldier's  allowance  on  march. 

In  the  N.  of  France,  and  Germany,  the 
term  was  applied  to  a  privilege  accorded 
to  certain  towns,  by  which  they  were 
entitled  to  stop  all  imported  goods  brought 
within  their  limits  until  they  had  been  ex- 
posed to  public  sale  for  a  definite  period, 
and  the  name  was  also  given  to  the  towns 
possessed  of  such  a  privilege.  Rouchi 
estapUy  public  exposure  to  sale.  '  Le  temps 
de  testaple  au  lieu  de  deux  heures  devra 
durer  toute  la  joumde.'  E.  staple^  a  city 
or  town  where  merchants  jointly  lay  up 
their  commodities  for  the  better  vending 
of  them  by  the  great ;  a  public  store- 
house.— B. 

Star.  Gr.  darfipf  dtrrpov,  Lat.  astrunty 
Goth,  staimoy  Bret  steren,  w.  seren,  a 
star  ;  sir^  stars.  Bret.  stMden,  a  star ; 
stMd  or  stMdennoUy  stars  ;  stMdenniy 
to  twinkle,  glitter.  In  a  similar  manner 
appear  to  be  formed  w.  serenu,  to  glitter, 
dazzle,  sparkle;  Du.  sterren,  to  twinkle 
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— KiL,  ON.  j/rm/z,  to  glitter.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  nothing  is  more  probable 
than  that  the  stars  should  take  their  name 
from  sparkling  or  glittering,  and  a  root 
ser  or  ster  having  that  signification  ap- 
pears in  Lat.  serenusj  bright,  clear,  shin- 
mg  ;  Gr.  vrEpoir^  (dvrcpoir^),  aorpawii 
(analogous  to  Champ,  ablancer  for  balan- 
cer), 2L  flash  of  lightning,  flashing,  glitter. 
See  Stare. 

Lat.  Stella  may  perhaps  be  for  steruloj 
but  it  may  be  direct  from  the  root  stel, 
parallel  with  ster,  signifying,  in  the  first 
msXsJictyCracky  then  burst, scatter, sparkle, 
according  to  the  analogy  of  Fr.  iclat, 
which  signifies,  in  the  first  place,  the  crack 
of  an  explosion,  then  fragment,  glitter. 
Sp.  estallar^  to  crack,  to  burst  with  a 
loud  sound  ;  estallo,  crackling,  crashing, 
sound  of  anything  bursting  or  falling  ; 
OFr.  estoile,  estelU,  ^clat  de  bois,  chip, 
splint,  to  be  compared  with  estaiUy  a  star; 
esteler,  to  flash  like  lightning. — RoqueC 
Another  instance  of  the  name  of  a  star 
being  taken  from  the  sense  of  sparkling 
is  seen  in  Magy.  tsillag,  a  star,  compared 
with  tsillogni,  tsilldmlam,  to  sfnrkle, 
glitter  ;  G.  schilUm,  to  glance,  play  widi 
diflerent  colours. 

Starboard.  ^  The  right  side  of  the  ves- 
sel. ON,  stjombordiy  Da.  styrbord;  from 
stjom,  the  rudder.  Da.  styre,  to  steer,  be- 
cause the  rudder  consisted  of  an  oar  on 
the  right  side  of  the  ship,  where  the  steers- 
man stood. 

Starch.    See  Stark. 

To  Stare,  i.  To  glitter, shine.  ^Staryng 

or  schynyng  as  gay  thyng^ys,  rutilans. 

Staryn  or  schynyn  and  glyderyn,  niteo.' 

— Pr.  Pm.    Du.  sterren,  to  twinkle. 

As  ai  atremande  sterncs  startd  alle  thaire  nedes. 

K.  Alex,  p*  199. 

Herfiny  eyes  with  furious  qwrks  did  stare, — ^F.Q. 

See  Star. 

2.  ON.  stara,  Sw.  stirra,  Du.  staren^ 
siaroogen,  to  stare,  gaze,  look  fixedly.  K. 
stara,  stira,  are  also  used  in  the  sense  of 
simply  looking,  turning  the  eyes  towards. 
Star,  eyes,  look,  sight ;  brunt  star^  brown 
eyes. 

As  the  act  of  looking  consists  only  in 
opening  the  eyes  for  the  reception  of  light, 
the  senses  of  looking  or  gazing  and  of 
shining  are  ofteh  expressed  by  the  same 
word,  as  in  G.  blick,  a  flash  of  light,  a 
glance  or  look,  and  fig.  the  eye,  looks. 
Swiss  glare,  to  stare,  is  identical  with  E. 
glare,  glow  j  OE.  glore,  glowr,  to  stare, 
with  N.  glora,  to  glitter,  to  stare.  To 
stare  then,  in  the  sense  of  looking  fizedlyi 
may  be  a  secondary  application  of  sian^ 
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to  shine.    '  /  stare,  as  a  man's  eyes  stare 
for  anger,  mes  yeulx  s'alument.' — Palsgr. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  have  G.  starry 
stiff,  rigid  ;  ein  starrer  blick^  a  fixed 
look ;  starreHy  to  be  stiff ;  starren,  an- 
starreriy  starr  ansehetiy  to  stare  at  And 
certainly  the  verb  to  stare  is  used  in  this 
latter  sense,  when  we  speak  of  an  ill- 
fed  horse  having  a  rough  and  staring 
coat.  '  Aggricciamenti,  astonishments, 
^tarings  ox  one's  hairs/ —  Fl.  Holstein 
sturr^  stiff ;  sturre  haar^  rigid  hair.  ON. 
siargresiy  Dan.  stargrasy  star^  sedge, 
rigid  grass,  growing  oy  the  sea  or  on 
moors,  in  E.  provincially  starr  or  bent. 
It.  storay  a  mat  or  hassock  made  of  bents 
or  sedge.  Sw.  stirra  utfingreny  to  spread 
one's  fingers  ;  stirra  nud  dgoneUy  to 
look  wilfly,  to  stare.  Bav.  storren,  to 
project ;  derstorreH,  the  stump  of  a  tree ; 
Gael  sturry  rugged  point  of  a  hill ;  stur- 
ragy  turret  or  pinnacle  ;  sturrachy  rugged, 
snriy  in  temper. 

Stark. — Starch,  on.  sterkr,  styrkry 
OHG.  starahy  starhy  G.  starky  rigid,  stiff, 
strong.  Goth,  gastaurkafiy  to  dry  up  ; 
ON.  starknay  Du.  storkeleuy  Swiss  storche- 
lefty  to  congeal,  coagulate,  thicken  ;  Sw. 
storkna^  provincially  strognay  to  choke. 
E.  dial,  starky  starkly  stiff,  dry. — Mrs  B. 

The  original  sense  is  probably  rugged, 
uneven  in  surface,  an  idea  commonly  ex- 
pressed from  the  figure  of  a  harsh,  broken 
sound.  Bret,  strdday  straklay  to  crack, 
clap,  crackle,  rattle;  strakely  stragely  the 
clapper  of  a  mill;  Bohem.  ssterkatiy 
sstrkatiy  sstrokotatiy  to  rattle  ;  Russ. 
stroga^y  strugafy  to  rake,  scrape,  plane  ; 
stro^y  rigid,  hard,  austere ;  Lith.  strigtiy 
to  stiffen,  to  freeze. 

As  the  sense  conmionly  passes  through 
the  idea  of  a  broken  movement  before 
that  of  a  broken  surface,  we  must  in  all 
probability  refer  to  the  foregoing  root 
such  forms  as  E.  stra^ley  struj^e^  and 
O.  strauchelHy  Du.  strutkeien^  to  stumble ; 
Bav.  storkelHy  starkeltij  to  stagger  ;  E. 
diaL  starky  to  walk  slowly,  stump. 

Starch  for  stiffening  hnen  is  G.  stdrkey 
strength,  stiffness,  starch.  Sw.  stdrkelsey 
Du.  stijfsely  starch. 

To  Start.— Startle.  To  starty  to  do 
anything  with  a  sudden  spring.  At  a 
sttrty  in  a  moment — Chaucer.  G.  sturgy 
a  fall,  tumble,  start,  spurt. — Kiittn.  Sein 
pferd  that  einen  sturzy  his  horse  started  ; 
sturzkarrefty  a  tumbril  or  cart  that  tilts 
up.  Sturs  is  also  what  projects  abruptly, 
the  stump  of  a  tree,  dock  of  a  horse's  tail, 
handle  ot  a  plough.  Das  pferd  stUrst  die 
ohreHy  the  horse  pricks  his  ears.    Pol. 
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storcsydy  to  raise  or  set  up,  to  bristle,  to 
prick  up  the  ears ;  sterczei^y  to  stick  out, 
protrude,  jut  out  G.  sturs  am  pflugey 
pflugsterty  plough-handle  ;  E.  dial,  sterty 
tail  of  a  plough,  stalk  of  fruit ;  redstariy  a 
bird  with  a  red  tail ;  Bav.  starZy  tail  of 
beasts,  stalk.  G.  stiirzetiy  to  dash,  to 
do  things  with  a  quick  sudden  motion, 
throw  down,  fall ;  Du.  stortefiy  to  hurl 
or  throw  headlong,  to  tumble,  fall,  to  shed 
or  spill.  StortregeUy  a  violent  shower. 
G.  eine  tonne  stUrzeny  as  in  E.  nautical 
language,  to  start  a  casky  to  spill  the  con- 
tents. 

The  origin  appears  to  be  the  clattering 
sound  of  dashmg  down.  Bohem.  stur- 
cowatiy  to  clatter,  to  empty  out ;  E.  dial. 
straty  to  dash  to  pieces,  to  splash  with 
mud ;  straty  a  fall — Hal.  Comp.  Bret 
stlakay  strakay  to  clap ;  stlapay  to  dash 
down.  Swab,  stritzeny  to  spirt  To 
startUy  to  sparkle. — Hal  '  Frizzare,  to 
spirt,  to  frisk,  to  startle  as  good  wine  doth 
being  poured  into  a  glass,  also  to  frisk  or 
skip  nimbly.' — Fl. 

To  Starve.  In  the  Midland  Counties 
to  clem  is  to  perish  from  hunger ;  to  starve, 
to  suffer  from  cold.  /  am  starvedy  I  am 
perished  with  cold.  ON.  starfy  labour, 
trouble,  inconvenience  ;  starfa  siky  to  ex- 
ert oneself.  N.  starva  (of  a  sick  or  wearied 
beast),  to  go  slow  and  tottering,  to  shrug 
like  cattle  in  the  cold,  to  go  off,  fall  away, 
perish  ;  starvingy  a  slow  and  tottering 
gait  Du.  sterveny  G.  sterbeny  to  die. 
Compare  as.  deorfany  to  labour,  painfully 
to  exert  oneself,  to  perish.  Gedurfon  keora 
scipay  their  ships  perished.  Sw.  strdfwtty 
to  endeavour,  to  strive ;  strdfwany  work, 
pains.    See  Strife. 

State. — Station. — Stature. — Statis- 
tic. From  Lat.  stOy  statumy  to  stand,  are 
formed  statioy  a  station  or  standing-place; 
staturay  stature  ;  status  -^Sy  the  standing, 
state  or  condition  of  a  thing,  and  thenoe 
E.  statisty  one  who  examines  the  state  of 
things. 

Stationer.  In  Mid.Lat  and  even  in 
classical  times  (according  to  Muratori, 
Diss.  25),  statio  was  applied  to  a  stall  or 
shop.  It  became  appropriated  to  a  seller 
of  1x>oks  and  PSLper,  &c.,  as  grocery  which 
formerly  si^ifiea  a  wholesale  dealer,  to  a 
seller  of  spices.  *  Datia  (ouod  dant  mer- 
catores  de  locis  in  quo  vendunt)  staytgeldJ 
— Dief.  Supp.  An  ordinance  of  A.D.  1408 
prescribes, '  quod  nullus  libellus  sive  trac- 
tatus — amodo  legatur  in  scolis — nisi  per 
Universitatem  Oxonii  aut  Cantabrigiae 
primitus  examinetur — et  universitatis  auc- 
toritate  stationarUs  tradatur  ut  copietur 
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et  factd  collatione  vendatur  justo  pretio/ 
— ConciL  Britan.  £d.  Spelman in  N.  &  Q., 
Jan.  12,  1861. 

Statue.    Lat.  statua. 

Statute.  -Btitut-.  Lat  status^  stand- 
^^%i  posture,  gives  rise  to  statuoy  -utum 
(in  comp.  'Stitno)y  to  set,  place,  establish, 
ordain.     Hence  Constitutey  Institute^  &c. 

•  To  Staw.  To  glut,  to  clog,  to  be 
restive,  to  refuse  to  draw. — Craven.  Gl. 
Staudy  surfeited,  tired. — HaL 

Or  olio  that  would  stom  a  sow. — ^Burns. 

It  is  merely  the  broad  pronunciation  of 
stalls  in  the  sense  of  standing-place ;  to 
stally  to  bring  to  a  stand.  StcUledy  set 
fast  in  a  slough,  satiated,  cloyed. — Mrs 
Baker. 

As  stille  as  a  stone  oure  ship  is  stalled, 

Towncly  Myst. 

Bav.  stalleHy  Sw.  stdllUy  to  stop  ;  Piedm. 
staUy  to  stop,  to  stanch. 

Stave.  I.  A  different  pronunciation  of 
staff,  appropriated  by  custom  to  certain 
modifications  of  the  object,  as  a  pole  of 
some  length,  or  one  of  tne  bars  of  which 
a  cask  is  composed,  ON.  stafry  N.  staVy  a 
stick,  pole,  stave  of  a  cask. 

2.  A  stave  in  psalm-singing  is  a  verse, 
or  so  much  of  the  psalm  as  is  given  out 
at  once  by  the  precentor  to  be  repeated 
by  the  congregation.  PLD.  staveriy  to 
recite  the  words  of  a'  formula  that  is  to 
be  repeated  by  another  person,  to  admin- 
ister an  oath ;  een  staveden  eedy  an  oath 
solenmly  administered. 

In  this  sense  the  word  is  a  met.  from 
the  construction  of  a  hooped  vessel  by 
putting  together  the  staves  of  which  it  is 
composed,  and  as  each  of  these  is  separ- 
ately set  up,  so  a  stave  is  so  much  of  the 
formula  as  is  separately  recited.  ON. 
stafa  einum  eid^  to  administer  to  one  an 
oath  ;  svd  stofud  sofcy  a  matter  so  con- 
stituted, so  arranged.  N.  stava,  to  set  up 
the  staves  in  a  cask,  and  thence  fig.  to 
set  together  the  letters  of  which  a  written 
word  is  composed,  to  spell ;  stavelse^  a 
syllable,  a  separate  element  of  a  spoken 
word.  It  is  obviously  from  this  meta- 
phor also  (and  not,  as  commonly  sup- 
posed, from  the  upright  bar  forming  the 
body  of  the  letter  in  the  Runic  alphabet) 
that  we  must  explain  ON.  sta/ry  A.S.  stce/y 
bocstcefy  G.  bucks  tab,  a  letter.  *Litera,' 
says  ifelfric,  *  is  staf  on  Englisc,  and  is 
se  Isesta  dael  on  bocum,  and  is  untodae- 
ledlic  : '  letter  is  staf  in  English,  and  is 
the  least  element  in  writings,  and  is  in- 
divisible. In  the  same  way  the  stave  is 
the  ultimate  element  of  a  cask  or  tub, 
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and  as  the  staves  are  separately  useless 
until  they  are  set  up  in  the  form  of  a 
vessel,  so  the  letters  are  individually  in- 
significant until  set  together  in  a  wonL 

Stay.  I .  ON.,  Da.,  Du.,  stagy  Ft.  estaye, 
the  stay  or  strong  rope  that  fastens  Uie 
top  of  the  mast  to  the  bow  of  the  vessel 
ON.  stagay  to  bind,  to  fasten.  Bret  stagy 
a  tie,  fastening ;  staga^  to  fasten.  See 
Stanch. 

2.  Stay. — Staid.  Stayy  a  prop,  a  sup- 
port, also  a  stop,  let,  or  hindrance;  t^ 
stayy  to  support,  to  bear  up,  to  stop,  to 
continue  in  a  plsice. — B. 

The  primary  sense  is  that  shown  in  ON. 
stody  N.  stbdy  stydy  Sw.  stbdy  stake,  prop» 
support ;  ON.  stoday  to  support,  to  help ; 
Du.  st€ud€y  staeye  (Kil.),  Fr.  estaycy  a  prop 
or  supporter.  Hence  sttudy  stayed,  sup- 
ported, steadied,  kept  firm. 

The  abbot  who  to  all  posterity  did  leave 
The  fruits  of  his  stay'd  feith,  delivered  by  his  pen. 

Drayton. 

Du.  staedeuy  stabilire— KiL ;  SwI  stdd&, 
stodjciy  to  prop  or  support ;  stodja  sigy  to 
rest,  repose  on;  k.  stoay  stby  steady,  continu- 
ous ;  stoe  se,  to  be  steady.  To  stayy  in 
the  sense  of  hinder,  prevent,  stop,  as 
when  one  speaks  oi  staying  oii&*s  hand,  is 
a  metaphor  of  the  same  kind  as  when  we 
use  help  in  the  sense  of  abstain  from, 
prevent.  '  It  cannot  be  helped.'  In  the 
same  way  from  G.  steuery  which  properly 
signifies  a  stake,  prop,  support,  is  formed 
steuenty  to  stop,  hinder,  stay,  keep  back, 
avert. — Kiittn. 

Probably  j/a^,  in  the  sense  of  continue, 
remain  unmoved,  has  come  to  us  through 
the  Romance.  Lang,  estaiay  residence. 
^  Estaia  farem  ab  lui :'  mansionem  apud 
eum  faciemus.  Prov.  estary  to  stand,  to 
cease  or  abstain  from  action ;  OFr.  ester y 
esteiTy  to  stand,  remain,  be. 

The  essential  function  of  a  st<^  or  prop 
consists  in  the  upward  thrust  by  which  it 
counteracts  the  weight  of  an  incumbent 
body.  Thus  the  immediate  origin  of  the 
word  may  be  found  in  G.  stossen^  Sw. 
stotay  Da.  stodey  to  strike  against,  jog, 
thrust,  strike  endways,  stamp,  pound.  In 
the  same  way  from  the  secondary  form  G. 
stutzetty  to  dash  against,  to  come  to  a 
stop,  we  have  G.  stutzey  Sw.  stbtta^  a  prop 
or  support.  A  conjecture  as  to  the  ulti- 
mate origin  is  given  under  Stilt. 

Stead.  —  Steady.  —  Stead&st.  Two 
words  seem  to  be  confounded  in  £.  steady 
viz. :  I.  Goth,  stathss  ON.  stadryStod^  Du., 
AS.  stedey  Da.  stedy  place,  spot,  properly 
standing ;  ON.  standay  stody  stadity  to 
stand.    Se  stede  is  haJig,  this  place  is 
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boly. — ^Jos.  V.  15.  Da.  /  steden,  in  the 
place  of,  instead  of.  From  this  sense  of 
tlie  word  we  have  homesteady  the  home 
place;  bedstead;  G.  bettstatty  bettstdtte; 
ON.  eldstad;  Cleveland,  firestecui^  door- 
steady  nuddenstead ;  ON.  stadfastry  Da. 
stadfasty  stedfastj  standfast,  E.  steadfast^ 
firm  in  its  place ;  Sw.  stadig^  E.  steady^ 
standing  in  its  place,  stable ;  ON.  stedja^ 
to  place,  stadaTy  Sw.  staddy  situated, 
placed,  bestead,  Wara  stadd  i  faray  to 
be  placed  in  danger.  Icke  wara  stadd 
fvia  penningary  to  be  hard  bestead  for 
money. 

2.  Stead  in  the  other  sense  corresponds 
to  Du.  staedey  Sw.  stddy  prop,  stay,  sup- 
port; ON.  adstody  assistance;  stoday  to 
avaiL 

From  this  sense  of  the  word  must  be 
explained  the  expression,  to  stand  one  in 
good  steady  exactly  equivalent  to  the  Du. 
ie  staede  kommeny  in  staede  staen, — Kil. 
See  Say. 

Steak.  Slices  of  meat  to  fry  or  broil. 
— B.  ON.  steikjay  Dan.  stegey  to  roast, 
broil,  fiy ;  ON.  steikari,  2l  cook.  N.Fris. 
stajckeny  to  roast  in  the  ashes.  As  roast 
seems  originally  to  signify  the  rod  on 
which  the  meat  was  stuck  by  way  of  a 
spit,  so  it  is  probable  that  steak  is  a  modi- 
fication of  stick  or  stake.  OHG.  stekkOy 
pole,  stake,  stick,  peg.  Da.  stegy  a  stake, 
pole,  also  a  roast ;  at  vende  stegy  to  turn 
the  spit.     Sw.  steky  roast  meat. 

Steid.    A  handle.    See  Stale. 

To  SteaL    Goth,  stilany  on.  stela. 

Steam.  as.  steniy  vapour,  smoke, 
smell.  Du.  stoonty  dom,  domPy  damp 
(Kil.),  steam,  vapour.  Boh.  dyniy  smoke. 
Bav.  daunty  vapour,  smoke;  doamwinty 
moist  warm  wind.    See  Damp,  Stew. 

Steed.  AS.  steday  a  horse  or  stallion. 
Gael,  steudy  to  run,  to  race;  a  race,  a 
wave ;  steudshruth,  a  rapid  stream ;  steud- 
eachy  steudy  a  swift  horse,  racehorse,  war 
horse ;  steudachy  swift,  billowy. 

Steel.  OHG.  stahaly  OberD.  stahely 
stackelt  G.  stahly  steel.  Probably  Wach- 
ter  and  Adelung  are  right  in  connecting 
it  with  stecheuy  to  stick,  and  stachel,  prick, 
point ;  analogous  to  It.  acciarOy  Fr.  aciery 
steel,  from  aciesy  point,  edge.  When  steel 
was  first  introduced  it  would  be  too 
valuable  to  be  used  for  more  than  the 
edge  of  the  weapon,  and  would  be  known 
as  edge  metal.  Du.  stael  van  het  mesy 
the  edge  of  a  knife. — KiL  A  similar  con- 
traction is  seen  in  OHG.  stechaly  Bav. 
stickely  G.  steily  steep.  Boh.  stafyy  firm, 
stable,  is  unconnected. 

To  Steep.  —  Steep.  —  To  Etoop.    In 
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different  branches  of  the  Gothic  stock  the 
syllables  stap,  stiPy  stupy  convey  the  sense 
of  striking  end  foremost,  stabbing,  stick- 
ing into,  stamping,  setting  down  the  foot, 
throwing  down,  lowering,  dipping  or  sink- 
ing into  a  liquid,  soaking. 

We  may  cite  ON.  stappay  to  stamp,  to 
pound ;  N.Fris.  stuppiny  to  strike  against 
(stossen,  Johans.  p.  50} ;  Du.  stappeny 
stippeny  to  step,  to  set  down  the  foot; 
stippeny  to  fix,  to  stick  into,  to  embroider ; 
G.  stupfeny  to  goad,  to  prick ;  P1.D.  stup^ 
pen^  stippeny  to  strike  the  ground  with  a 
stick  in  walking ;  stipstocky  a  walking- 
stick  ;  stippeny  also  to  dip ;  instippeny  to 
dip  the  pen  in  ink.  N.Fris.  stiepeny  to 
dip  candles,  Sw.  stdpay  to  dip  candles,  to 
cast  metals,  to  steep  seed  or  the  like  in 
water,  to  soak  into,  as  ink  into  paper. 
The  sense  of  soaking  is  incidental  to  that 
of  dipping  into  liquid.  ON.  steypay  to 
cast  or  throw  down,  to  pour  out,  to  cast 
in  metal ;  steypasky  to  cast  oneself  down 
or  out  of,  to  fall.  N.  stoypOy  to  cast  down, 
stupay  to  fall.  Sw.  stupay  to  incline,  to 
lower,  to  fall.  Stupa  en  tunnCy  to  tilt  a 
cask;  s,  omkully  to  drop  down.  Han 
stupade  i  slagtningeny  he  fell  in  battle. 
From  the  idea  of  tumbling  to  that  of 
steepness  or  abrupt  inclination  is  an  easy 
step.  The  Lat.  prcecepsy  headlong,  sig- 
nifies also  sloping,  steep.  Sw.  stupady  in- 
clined, leaning  downwards ;  stupningy  de- 
clivity. N.  stupy  3.  steep  cliff ;  stupebratty 
so  abrupt  that  one  may  fall  down.  The 
stoop  of  a  hawk  is  when  he  falls  from  a 
height  upon  his  prey. 

Steeple,  as.  stypely  a  tower;  Sw. 
stapely  stocks  on  which  a  ship  is  built,  a 
heap,  a  pile ;  klockstapely  a  steeple  or 
belfiy ;  N.  stupely  clock-tower;  P1.D.  stipely 
stipery  a  prop,  support,  pillar.  A  pair  of 
thick  legs  are  called  een  paar  gode  stipelSy 
to  be  compared  with  G.  stapeln,  to  come 
striding  along.  See  Staple.  ON.  stbpully 
support,  pillar,  tower,  steeple. 

Steer. — Stirk.  .  A  young  bull,  ox,  or 
heifer.  Bav.  stery  stereuy  sterch,  stercheny 
the  male  sheep  or  hog.  OHG.  stero^  a 
ram.  Swiss  sterchiy  a  bull  for  breeding  ; 
stiery  an  ox  calf.  Gael,  stuir^  a  male  calf. 
G.  stieTy  stiercheny  a  bull ;  stiereny  to  copu- 
late, of  the  bull  and  the  ram.  as.  styricy 
styrCy  Du.  stiericky  heifer.  Gris.  stierly 
sterly  yearling  bull. 

To  Steer. — Stir.  AS.  styrany  astyrian^ 
to  move,  stir,  steer,  govern.  Hit  ne  mihte 
that  hus  astyrian:  it  could  not  move 
that  house. — Luke  vi.  48.  He  styreth 
tkone  roder:  he  moves  the  sky.  Osric 
thcet  rice  xi  gear  styrdc  :  ruled  the  realm 
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eleven  years.  Eall  that  the  styrath  and 
leofath:  all  that  moves  and  lives.  ON. 
styra,  to  guide,  steer,  govern,  control. 
OHG.  stiuran,  stiurjan^  to  direct,  move, 
govern,  control,  also  to  prop,  support, 
lean  on.  Du.  stieren,  stuercn^  to  drive 
forwards,  impel,  propel. — Bigl.  Kilian 
renders  it,  agere,  adigere,  agere  navigium, 
subigere  navem  conto,  promovere  navem. 
Stierboom,  contus  nauticus,  trudes,  per- 
tica  nautica.  The  sense  here  indicated, 
of  poling  a  boat  or  pushing  it  along  with 
the  help  of  poles  would  seem  to  be  the 
original  meaning  of  the  word,  as  it  re- 
conciles several  applications,  apparently 
unconnected.  We  have  OHG.  siiura^ 
baculus,  stipes,  remus  —  Graff ;  Bav. 
steuer^  a  prop,  support,  aid,  contribution ; 
ON.  staufTy  Sw.  stdty  a  stake  or  pole; 
£.  dial  stouTy  stower^  a  stake,  a  boathook  \ 
OHG.  sturle^  storletiyfischerstorly  a  fisher's 
pole  for  stirring  the  water,  or  fishing-rod. 
— Dief.  Supp.  in  v.  contus.  Gr.  vrav^^ 
a  stake,  pole,  pale,  afterwards  the  cross 
or  stake  on  which  a  criminal  was  crucified. 

The  use  of  a  pole  for  a  somewhat 
different  purpose  gives  Du.  stooren^  to 
stir  up  the  mud  or  shallows,  to  disturb, 
impede,  to  stir  up,  irritate,  excite — Kil. ; 
G.  stdren^  to  poke,  rake  into,  stir  up,  dis- 
turb ;  Sw.  stdra,  to  trouble,  interrupt, 
hinder,  molest;  also  to  place  stakes,  to 
support ;  Bav.  stureriy  to  poke,  as  with  a 
stick  in  the  mud,  with  a  finger  in  the 
nose,  &c. ;  sandsturer^  a  toothpick. 

Stem.  I.  AS.  stemn^  G.  statnm,  the 
stem  or  trunk  of  a  tree.  E.  diaL  stelms^ 
stembleSy  shoots  that  grow  from  an  old 
stock;  staumsy  stalks. — Mrs  B.  Lith. 
stambasy  the  stock  or  stem  of  a  cabbage 
or  the  like ;  stambras,  stalk  of  grass ; 
Lett.  stdbrSy  stalk  of  grass,  shaft  of  an- 
chor. ODu.  stapely  stalk.  Lat.  stipeSy 
any  piece  of  wood  standing  in  the  ground, 
a  pale,  stake,  trunk  of  a  tree ;  stipula,  a 
stem,  stalk,  straw ;  Bohem.  stopka^  the 
stalk  of  a  leaf,  fruit,  &c.  Fr.  estampeauy 
a  prop,  stay,  trestle.  Rouchi,  s^Stamperj 
to  keep  upright,  to  support.  G.  stdmmen^ 
to  sustain,  prop,  stay  or  bear  up;  sich 
stdmnufty  to  lean  or  rest  against  some- 
thing. 

The  stem  is  the  part  of  the  plant  which 
thrusts  or  shoots  upwards  and  supports 
the  boughs  and  whole  produce  of  the 
plant.  From  the  root  staby  signifying 
thrust.  Sanscr.  stambh,  to  stop,  support ; 
stambha,  a  pillar,  post,  stem. 

2.  The  stem  of  a  ship  (AS.  Steffi^  stemn, 
ON.  stn/fiy  Da.  stavn)  is  that  great  pile  of 
timber  which  is  wrought  compassing  from 


the  keel  below,  uid  serves  to  guide  the 
ship's  rake. — B.  The  parts  of  this  timber 
that  turn  upwards  before  and  behind  are 
in  Sw.  called  framstam  and  baksUimy  the 
prow  and  poop  respectively.  In  E.  the 
name  of  stem  has  been  retained  only  in 
the  case  of  the  former.  '  From  stem  to 
stem'  N.  stemm,  the  stem  or  prow  of  a 
vessel  ODu.  steve^  a  staff;  tne  handle 
of  a  plough ;  steve,  veursteve,  the  stem  or 
prow  of  a  ship ;  achiersteve^  stem. 

To  Stem.  i.  To  stop,  to  put  a  stop  ta 
— B.  To  resist,  as  when  we  speak  of 
stemming  the  flood.  ON.  stemma^  to  stop, 
close,  bar,  dam.  At  M  skald  stemma: 
a  river  must  be  stopped  at  its  source. 
Stemma  stigu  fyrir  etnum :  to  bar  the 
way  before  one. 

From  a  modification  of  the  root  stop, 
signifying  thrust,  endlong  blow,  the  filial 
/  of  which  is  first  nasalised  and  then 
absorbed  :  stop,  stamp,  stam,  OK.  ^tappa, 
to  stamp,  to  pound;  Sc.  ^ti^,  to  stop, 
obstruct,  to  cram,  to  stuff.  Prov.  desta- 
pary  to  unstop.  *"  Lo  bondonel  destapa^ 
he  draws  the  cork.  Sp.  destapar^  to  un- 
stop, uncover.    Lith.  stabdyti,  to  stop. 

The  nasalised  form  is  seen  in  E.  stamp^ 
to  strike  an  endlong  blow ;  Rouchi  //jm- 
per^  to  support.  Etampe-ti  cont*  P  mur: 
support  yourself  against  the  wall  SWtam- 
per,  to  stand  upright  When  the  thrust 
is  sufficiently  violent,  the  implement  is 
stuck  into  the  obstacle  by  which  it  is  met, 
and  the  act  assumes  the  aspect  of  striking 
or  fixing,  fastening,  stopping.  Prov.  es- 
tampiTy  tampity  to  shut,  to  stop.  '  Una 
porta— que  fon  barrada  et  estampida  de- 
dins  : '  a  door  that  was  barred  and  shut 
within.  The  terminal/  is  finally  absorbed 
in  G.  stammeny  stemmeUy  to  plant,  to  stick 
something  on  or  against  an  object  with 
sudden  tlurust,  as  a  stick  upon  the  ground, 
the  elbow  on  a  table,  the  feet  against  a 
wall,  the  foot  or  knee  upon  an  adversary's 
breast — Sanders ;  to  stem,  resist,  bear  up 
against,  to  sustain,  support,  prop. — Kiittn. 
'  Sich  gegen  etwas  stemmen  :'  to  bear  up 
against  it.  'Sich  empor  stemmen:^  to 
raise  oneself  up  by  leaning  on  one's  elbow, 
&c.  (to  be  compared  with  Rouchi  s'/tam- 
per),  '  Sass  ich  aufgestemmt  in  meinem 
bette  : '  I  sat  supported  in  my  bed.  Sw. 
stdmmay  to  stop,  stanch,  to  hem  or  border. 

A  parallel  series  of  similar  forms,  differ- 
ing only  in  the  want  of  an  initial  x,  may 
be  found  under  Dam.  Lang.  tapA,  tampa^ 
to  stop,  shut,  inclose,  surround ;  ON.  tefpa^ 
to  stop,  to  close ;  Pol.  tamawa^y  to  stop, 
to  dam,  to  check,  restrain. 

2.    To  stem  is  sometimes  used  in  a 
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different  sense  derived  from  on.  siejna  or 
sttmnaf  to  turn  the  stem  towards,  to  move 
in  a  certain  direction.  Hafa  eit  fyrir 
stqfnij  to  have  an  object  before  the  stem, 
to  stem  towards  it,  to  move  in  that  di- 
rection. Their  stefndu  inn  i  fjordin  :  they 
steered  in  towards  the  firth. 

They  on  the  trading  flood-*- 
Ply  j/MWMMt^  nightly  towards  the  pole. — Milton. 

Sw.  stdfwa^  to  direct  one's  course  towards 
a  point.  N.  stemnay  course,  direction, 
appointment,  a  number  of  ships  coming 
at  an  appointed  time.  A  colliery  is  said 
to  have  a  large  stem  on  when  there  are  a 
number  of  ships  waiting  for  cargo,  n.e. 
Steven^  an  appointed  time ;  to  set  the 
stevefty  to  agree  upon  a  time  and  place  of 
meeting.  In  Cornwall,  siem^  stemmtn,  an 
appointed  task,  a  day's  work. 

Stench.    See  Stink. 

Stent.  An  allotted  portion,  a  right  of 
pasturage  [for  a  definite  number  of  cattle] 
' — Hal.  Stenty  portion,  part  —  Palsgr. 
Stenie  or  certeyne  of  value  or  dette  and 
other  lyke,  taxatio;  stentyd,  taxatus. — 
Pr.  Pm.  The  day's  work  of  a  collier  is 
called  his  stent  in  Staffordshire.  Mid.Lat 
extenderey  OFr.  estendrey  to  estimate. — 
Roc^uef.  '  Haec  est  extenta  terrarum  de 
terns  et  tenementis  Prioris  de  Derhuste 
quantum  valeant' — Monast.  Ang.  *  Par 
mesmes  les  jourours  soient  les  terres  es- 
iendues  k  la  very  value.' — Due. 

Stentorian.  Having  a  voice  like 
Stentor,  the  crier  of  the  Greeks  at  Troy. 

Step.  —  Stamp.  Du.  staPy  baculum, 
gradus,  passus  ;  stappen,  to  step,  to  set 
down  the  foot  ON.  siappUy  to  stamp,  to 
thrust  with  a  pole  or  the  like.  Their  stop- 
puSu  snjdinn  nud  spjdtskoptum  sinum: 
they  beat  down  the  snow  with  their  spear- 
shafts.  Stappa  fatinum  i  jordinay  to 
stamp  with  their  feet  on  the  earth.  N. 
siampuy  to  stamp,  to  tramp  in  wet  or 
mud ;  stappay  to  pound,  to  stuff  in,  cram 
full ;  sta^y  pounded  or  mashed  food.  G. 
stapfeUy  to  step,  to  tread  hard.  Gr.  tfrti/3w, 
to  stamp,  tread,  ram  down«  Pol.  stqpa/y 
to  step,  stride;  stopay  sole  of  the  toot 
See  Stab. 

Step-&ther^  Step-son.  The  original 
application  of  the  term  is  to  a  stefhchildy 
signifying  an  orphan,  a  child  deprived  of 
one  at  least  of  Us  parents,  and  is  thence 
extended  to  a  person  marrying  a  widow 
or  widower  with  children,  coming  in  the 
place  of  father  or  mother  to  orpmm  chil- 
*  dren.  Sie  beam  his  eisteptey  in  another 
version,  syn  beam  his  steopcildy  may  his 
children  be  orphans. — Ps.  cviii.  9.  Ne 
late  ic  eow  steopcildy  ego  non  vos  orbos 
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relinquam.— Joh.  xiv.  18.  Ofhreow  him 
that  astepede  wify  miserabat  eum  orbatae 
mulieris.  OHG.  stiufy  steofy  step  (-father, 
-child,  &c.) ;  stiufariy  orbare ;  arstiufatty 
viduare  ;  bestiuftiUy  orphani. — Graff. 

The  origin  may  perhaps  be  shown  in 
ON.  stiifr^  a  stump,  whence  styfay  to  cut 
short ;  styfdry  cropped,  cut  short  OSw. 
stu/y  stuooey  a  stump ;  stubbay  stujway  to 
cut  short. 

Stereo*.  Gr.  ^rcpf^,  firm,  solid ;  as 
in  Stereotype  (fixed  type),  Stereoscope y  &c. 

Sterile.    Lat.  sterilis. 

Sterling.  Originally  a  name  of  the 
English  penny,  the  standard  coin  in 
which  it  was  commonly  stipulated  that 
payment  should  be  made;  it  was  sub- 
sequently applied  to  the  coinage  of  Eng- 
land in  general,  and  metaphorically  came 
to  signify,  of  standard  value,  genuine, 
sound. 

*  Denarius  Angliae  qui  vocatur  Sterlin- 
gus* — Stat  Edw.  I.  in  Due.  'Moneta 
nostra,  videlicet  sterlingiy  non  deferatur 
extra  regnum/— Stat  David  II.  Scot  *  In 
this  year  (135 1)  William  Edginton — made 
the  kyng  to  make  a  new  coyne— distroy- 
ing  alle  the  elde  sterlynj^es  which  were  of 
gretter  wight' — Capgr.  Chron.  214.  *  In 
centum  marcis  bonorum  novorum  et  lega- 
lium  sterlingorum  tredecim  solid,  et  4 
sterling,  pro  qualibet  marcd  computetis.' 
— Chart  rl.  III.  in  Due. 

The  origin  of  the  name  is  unknown. 
Some  suppose  it  to  be  from  the  coin 
having  had  a  star  on  the  obverse,  the  ob- 
jection to  which  is  that  there  is  no  evi- 
dence of  any  coin  in  which  the  star  occu- 
pied a  place  sufficiently  marked  to  give  a 
name  to  the  coin.  There  are  indeed 
pennies  of  King  John  on  which  there  is  a 
star  or  sun  in  the  hollow  of  a  crescent 
with  other  emblems,  but  it  is  a  very  in- 
conspicuous object  Others  suppose  that 
the  name  was  given  to  coins  struck  at 
Stirling  in  Scotland.  But  the  hypothesis 
most  generally  approved  is  that  the  coin 
is  named  from  the  Easterlings  or  North 
Germans,  who  were  the  first  moneyers  in 
England.  Walter  de  Pinchbeck,  a  monk 
of  Bury  in  the  time  of  Ed.  I.,  says,  '  Sed 
moneta  Angliae  fertur  dicta  fuisse  a  no- 
minibus  opificum,  ut  Floreni  a  nominibus 
Florentiorum,  ita  Sterlingi  a  nominibus 
Esterlingorum  nomina  sua  contraxerunt, 
qui  hujusmodi  monetam  in  Anglia  pri- 
mitus  componebant.'  The  assertion  how- 
ever merits  as  little  credit  in  the  case  of 
the  Sterling  as  of  the  Florin.  We  do  not 
even  know  when  the  name  originated. 

Stem.     I.  Sc.  stoume^  stem. 
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disturbed;  Du.  stuer,  torvus,  austerus, 
ferox;  stooren^  to  disturb,  trouble;  Sc. 
stauvy  disturbance,  battle,  conflict. 

2.  Stem,  the  steerage  or  afterpart  of  a 
ship.  From  ON.  styra,  to  steer,  direct, 
rule ;  styri,  the  rudder ;  stiorn,  govern- 
ance, rule,  rudder;  sijoma,  to  steer,  to 
govern.    OHG.  stiura,  Du.  stuur^  rudder. 

Himself  ds  skippare  hynt  the  stert  on  hand. 

D.  V. 

See  Steer. 

Stew.  I.  Sc.  steiv,  vapour,  smoke, 
dust. 

All  tbair  flesche  of  swait  was  wate, 

And  sic  a  stew  xaiss  owt  off  thaim  then, 

Of  aneding  faynding,  breathing]   bath   of 

horss  and  men 
And  off  powdyr,  that  sic  mjrrknes 
Intill  the  ayr  abowyne  thaim  wes. — Barbonr 

MillsteWj  G.  miihlstaub,  the  dust  of  a 
mill  Stew,  when  the  air  is  full  of  dust, 
smoke,  or  steam.— Grose ;  dust,  potber, 
disturbance,  'What  a  stew  you  are 
making.'  Figuratively,  a  state  of  vexa- 
tion and  perplexity, '  I  was  in  a  fine  stew,* 
—Mrs  Baker.  Goth,  stubjus,  P1.D.  stoff, 
G.  stauby  dust;  OHG.  staupon^  turbare; 
stubbi,  Bav.  stubb,  stufip,  dust,  powder. 

It  would  seem  that  dust,  smoke,  vapour, 
is  originally  conceived  as  the  suffocating 
agent,  and  is  named  from  stopping  the 
breath,  and,  in  the  first  instance,  from 
sticking  or  thrusting  into.  Thus  we  have 
Lat  stipare,  to  cram,  press,  stuff;  It. 
stipare,  stivare,  to  pack,  ram  in  haid,  to 
stop  chinks ;  Du.  'stuwen,  to  ram,  to 
stow ;  E.  dial  stive,  to  push  with  poles,  to 
stuff,  to  choke.  A  road  is  said  to  be 
stiwen  up  when  it  is  so  full  of  snow  as  to 
be  impassable;  to  be  sHved  up,  to  be 
stifled  up  in  a  warm  place ;  stiving,  close, 
stifling.  *  Sweep  eently  or  you  will  stive 
us.'  I  Hence  stive,  dust. — Mrs  Baker.  For 
the  identity  of  stive  and  stew,  compare 
skewer  and  skiver;  E.  dive  and  Du. 
duwen,  douwen,  *  The  room  was  so  warm 
I  was  quite  stewed.* — Mrs  B.  Stives, 
stews  or  brothels. — HaL 

A  series  of  parallel  forms  without  the 
initial  s  is  seen  in  Du.  douwen,  duwen,  to 
push,  stick  into  ;  It.  tuffare,  to  dip,  duck, 
plunge  in  water,  to  smother;  Sp.  tufo, 
choking  vapour,  Lang,  toufo,  oppressive 
heat ;  tubds,  fog,  mist ;  Gr.  rO^of,  smoke, 
mist,  cloud  j  ON.  dupt,  dust ;  Da,  duft, 
fragrance ;  Grisons  toffar,  tnffar,  to  stink. 


^  ^^^^*h?""^*^'  ^*^  ^^^  mayster  wolde  non  1      2.  Stew,  a  place  to  keep  fish  in  alive 

Nestr^^^a^ens  the  statute,  he  loked  so  ./.nr..      S^S^fS'"'^•     '  They  tafc  a  milter  out 

P  P  {  ^^  ^'^^^  steeves  or  pooles  where  they  use 

ON.  stiira,  sorrow,  disturbance ;  stMnn,    %  keep  them.'- llolJaiid,Plinic  in  R. 

N.  sturen,  sturall,  soTTO^i^,  c4st  down     f'^'  ''^'^*°  ^""^^  to^l  ito.,  a 
'•■•-*  *  '    dam;    PoL  stow,  a  pond;   stawidlo,  a 

floodgate. 

To  Stew.— Stove.— Stews.  It  stuva, 
stufa,  stua,  Prov.  estuba,  ON.  stofa^  Sw. 
stufwa,  OHG.  stupa,  G.  stube,  PLD.  stove, 
stave,  E.  stove,  a  heated  confined  space, 
heated  room,  hot-bath ;  the  notion  of 
h^t  being  incidental  merely,  on  the  same 
principle  on  which  we  speak  of  a  room 
being  close  when  we  mean  that  it  is  too 
hot  Piedm,  stua,  a  stove  or  hot  closet, 
also  the  wadding  of  a  gun,  what  is  ram- 
med down  to  keep  the  powder  tight 
PLD.  veile  stoven,  venal  chambers,  a 
bagnio  or  stews,  a  brothel 

From  the  noun  is  formed  the  verb  Fr. 
estuver,  to  stew,  soak,  bathe  ;  It.  stufare, 
stuvare^  stuare,  to  bathe  and  sweat  in  a 
stove  or  hothouse,  to  stew  meat  in  a  dose 
covered  pot  or  pan — FL;  Sw.  stufwa^ 
PLD.  staven,  stoven,  to  stew.  G.  staucken^ 
to  jog,  thrust,  stick  into,  stop  the  flow  of 
water,  is  also  used  in  the  sense  of  stewing 
meat ;  to  cram  it  into  a  confined  space. 
Stauchen  einen,  to  poke  one  in  the  rils  ; 
sick  aufs  bett  hinstaucken,  to  lean  on  the 
bed.— Schmeller.  It.  stufare^  to  glut  or 
satiate,  is  also  from  the  original  sense  of 
stuffing  or  thrusting  into. 

Stewaxd.  on.  stivardr,  the  person 
whose  business  it  is  to  look  to  the  daily 
work  of  an  establishment,  from  stjd,  N. 
sti,  domestic  occupation,  especially  the 
foddering  the  cattle;  stia,  to  be  busy 
about  the  house,  especially  in  taking  care 
of  cattle,  to  bring  the  cattle  to  the  house. 
ON.  stia,  sheephouse. 

To  Stick.  The  radical  image  is  a 
shock  or  sharp  blow,  a  thrust  with  a 
pointed  implement,  which  is  driven  into. 


and  remains  fixed  in,  a  solid  obstacle. 
Hence  the  idea  of  stoppage,  cessation. 
When  the  action  is  considered  with  re- 
ference to  the  source  from  which  it  pro- 
ceeds, rather  than  the  end  to  which  it  Is 
directed,  we  are  led  to  the  notion  of  pro- 
jection, of  something  sticking  sharply  out 
of  the  surrounding  surface. 

The  radical  sense  is  seen  in  PoL  stuk, 
noise  made  by  striking  with  something 
hard ;  stukai,  to  make  such  a  noise,  to 
knock ;  Bret,  stok,  a  knock  or  shock ; 
steki,  to  knock;  Sc.  stock,  to  thrust  We 
have  then  Du.  steken,  G.  stecken,  to  stick 
into,  to  put  a  ring  on  one's  finger  or 
money  into  one's  hand,  to  stick  a  sword 
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in  the  sheath,  to  stab  one  with  a  sword, 

to  stick  fast,  to  come  to  a  stand.    Im 

kothe  stecken,  to  stick  in  the  mud.    Die 

sache  sUckt,  the  thing  is  stopped.    Stch 

sUcken^  of  water,  to  be  stopped,  to  cease 

to  flow ;  steckhusten^  a  choking  cough. 

In  Scotland  a  stickit  minister  is  one  who 

has  £siiled  to  pass  his  examination.     To 

stick  or  steke^  to  stab,  to  stitch,  to  fix  or 

fasten,  and  thence  to  close,  to  shut.     To 

steek  the dooVy  to  shut  it    'He  steeked his 

eyne,  his  neive : '  shut  his  eyes,  his  fist 

To  steek  is  also  to  stop,  to  choke. 

And  Bannokbum  betwiz  the  braes 

Off  men,  off  horss  swa  stekyt  wais. — Barbour. 

ON.  stika^  to  dam.  E.  dial  staggedy  stog- 
gedy  stuck  in  the  mire.  It  stuccare^  to 
stanch,  stop  or  close  up,  to  glut  or  cloy 
(FL),  sdso  to  stop  masonry  with  a  com- 
position of  lime,  to  paiget  Da.  stikke^  to 
prick,  stick,  stab,  stitch. 

Alongside  the  verb  we  have  G.  stock, 
stecken,  a  staff  or  stick,  an  implement  for 
thrusting;  It.  stocco,  a  thrusting  sword, 
also  a  short  truncheon  or  cudgel,  stecco, 
stecca,  a  stick,  lath,  splinter ;  N.  stikka,  a 
stick,  pin,  point,  prick. 

Stiokler.— To  Stickle.  Stickters  were 
persons  appointed  on  behalf  of  each  of 
the  parties  in  a  combat  to  see  that 
their  party  had  fair  play,  and  to  part 
the  combatants  when  occasion  required. 
Hence  to  stickle /or,  to  maintain  one's 
rights  to  a  thing.  *  I  styckyll  between 
wrastellers  or  any  folkes  that  prove  mas- 
tries  to  se  that  none  do  other  wron^,  or 
I  part  foUce  that  be  redy  to  fight :  je  me 
mets  entre  deux.' — Palsgr.  'Advanced 
in  court,  to  try  his  fortune  with  your 
prizer,  so  he  have  fair  play  shown  him, 
and  the  liberty  to  chuse  his  stickler! — B. 
Jon.,  Cinthia's  Revels. 

The  proper  reading  of  the  word  should 
be  stightfers,  as  signifying  those  who 
have  the  arrangement  or  disposition  of 
the  field,  from  as.  stihtian,  OB.  stiUle,  to 
govern  or  dispose.  '  Thas  the  Willelm 
weolde  afnd  stikte  Englelond :'  from  the 
time  that  w.  wielded  and  ruled  E. 

Thaje  he  be  a  stum  knape 
To  stiUel  and  stad  with  stave, 

Full  well  con  dry3tyn  schape 
His  servaunte)  for  to  save. 
Sir  Gawaine  and  the  Green  Knight,  3x36. 

When  Gawaine  goes  to  keep  his  appoint- 
ment with  the  g^een  knight  in  the  chapel 
of  the  wood,  he  asks.  Who  sti^tles  here  f 
who  rules,  who  is  the  master  here  ? 

If  we  leven  the  layk  of  owre  layth  S]mnes, 

And  stylle  steppen  in  the  styje  he  sty^tUs  hym- 

sdven, 
He  will  wende  of  his  wodschip  and  his  wrath  leve: 
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if  we  step  in  the  path  he  himself  appoints. 
— Morris,  Alliterative  Poems. 

In  accordance  with  the  above  the  word 
is  written  stiteler  in  the  Coventry  Mys- 
teries, p.  23. 

This  is  the  watyre  abowte  the  place,  if  any 
dyche  may  be  made,  ther  it  schal  be  played  :  or 
eUys  that  it  be  strongly  barrvd  al  abowte,  and  lete 
nowth  over  many  sttteUrys  be  withinne  the  plase. 

Stiff  G.  steif,  Dan.  stiv.  From  the 
same  source  with  stab,  staff,  stub,  Lat 
stipes,  &c. ;  what  projects,  stands  abruptly 
out,  unbending,  unyielding.  Swiss  staben, 
gestagen,  to  l^  stiff  with  cold ;  gestabet, 
stiff;  met.  uncultivated;  stabi,  a  clown. 
PLD.  stdvig,  stiff,  staff-like.  Lith.  stipti, 
to  become  stiff  with  cold,  or  in  death ; 
stiprus,  strong.  Let  staibus,  strong, 
brave.  In  hke  manner  Esthon.  kang,  a 
bar,  lever,  pole ;  kange,  hard,  stiff,  strong, 
great 

The  sense  of  stiffness  may  however  be 
attained  from  the  notion  of  stuffing  or 
thrusting  in.  Gr.  erit^,  to  stamp;  <m- 
fSafK^Cy  strong,  stiff,  thick ;  oru^X^c,  vrv^XSc, 
(rrv^p^c,  ffrvf^,  close,  solid,  rugged,  harsh; 
oTvut,  to  make  stiff;  vTt^pdQ,  pressed  close, 
compact,  solid,  strong;  or^oc,  anything 
pressed  firm.    Lat  stipare,  to  cram,  stuff, 

eack  close ;  It  stipare,  stivare,  to  ram  in 
ard ;  Du.  stijven,  to  stiffen.  Dot  stijft 
de  beurs,  that  fills  die  purse.  E.  steeve,  to 
stow  cotton  by  forcing  it  in  with  screws, 
to  stiffen,  to  dry. — Had.  Sc.  stive,  steeve, 
firm,  compact,  trusty. 

To  Stifle.  To  stop  the  breath.  ON. 
stifla,  to  stop,  to  dam  ;  stifla,  a  stoppage, 
as  of  the  nose,  of  water.  Fr.  estouper,  to 
stop,  to  close  ;  estouffer,  to  stifle,  smother, 
choke.  E.  stuff,  to  ram,  to  thrust  in.  G. 
stop/en,  to  stuff,  to  stop.  Bret  stoufa, 
stouva,  stefia,  sterna,  to  cork,  stop  a  bottle. 
Gr.  cT^f^,  to  draw  together,  to  compress. 
E.  dial  sti/e,  sl  suffocating  vapour ;  stijy, 
stifling. 

Stigma. — Stigmatise.  Gr.  ^lypui,  a 
mark  or  brand,  from  ffrj(w,  to  prick  in,  to 
brand  ;  ffrtyftanlta,  to  mark  with  ariyfiara, 

-Btil— Still.  Lat.  stillare,  to  drop,  fall 
in  drops ;  as  in  Distil,  Instil. 

Stile.  AS.  stigel,  gradus,  scala,  from 
stigan,  to  climb,  to  mount  A  stile  is  a 
contrivance  for  stepping  over  a  fence. 
PLD.  stegel,  stiegsel,  steps  in  a  wall  for 
getting  over ;  Bav.  stigel,  a  stile. 

Stiletto.  Lat.  styhis,  stilus,  a  bodkin 
or  pointed  implement  to  write  with  ;  It 
stile,  a  pricker,  knitting  needle,  goad,  in- 
dex of  a  dial ;  stiletto,  a  pocket  dagger. 

*  StilL  adj.  and  adv.  Without  move- 
ment, and  thence,  without  sound,  or  vice 
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versi.  G.  still  stehen,  to  stand  still ;  still 
schweigetiy  to  be  totally  silent  By  those 
who  regard  the  absence  of  movement  as 
the  original  idea,  the  word  is  connected 
with  G.  stelle^  place,  standing-place.  Das 
pferd  will  nicht  von  der  stelle^  the  horse 
stands  still,  vrill  not  stir ;  stellen^  to  place, 
settle,  order  or  regulate  something.  Der 
hund  stellet  ein  wild,  the  game  stands 
still  before  the  dog ;  £ine  uhr  stelUn^  to 
set  or  regulate  a  clock  ;  steller^  the  regu- 
lator; ON.  stilla^  to  arrange,  moderate, 
direct,  to  tune  an  instrument,  to  stop  a 
horse.  Da.  sHlU^  to  place,  set,  station,  to 
set  a  watch,  to  level  a  gun,  also  to  stop, 
still,  quell,  appease;  stilles,  to  subside, 
abate.  Grimm  supposes  a  primitive  verb, 
stillan^  stalls  stullun^  to  rest,  whence  OHG. 
stily  quiet,  still ;  stillty  silence.  Gr.  crrcXXw, 
to  set  in  order,  arrange,  dispatch. 

On  the*  other  hand,  the  hushing  of  a 
person  to  silence  affords  the  most  lively 
image  of  calm  and  quiet,  and  a  plausible 
origin  is  suggested  in  the  interj.  of  silence, 
St !  Du.  een  stille  geruisch,  a  soft  noise. 
Stil!  seg  ik.  Peace  I  I  say.  But  this  sug- 
gestion again  is  opposed  to  forms  like 
Lith.  tylusy  quiet,  still ;  /////,  to  be  silent ; 
tildyti,  to  still,  to  quiet;  tyld^  silence; 
PoL  //////,  utulii^  to  calm,  quiet,  soothe. 

Stilt.  G.  stehen,  Du.  stilten,  stilts ; 
stiltey  a  wooden  leg ;  Bav.  stelzen^  a  prop, 
stilt ;  stelsen,  to  prop,  to  go  on  stilts  or  on 
wooden  legs,  to  strut ;  Sw.  stulta,  to  totter; 
stylta,  stilt,  prop,  stay,  support — Wide- 
gren.  Sc.  stilt,  to  halt,  limp,  go  on 
crutches ;  stilt  of  a  plough,  the  plough- 
handle. 

The  conmion  element  in  the  foregoing 
significations  seems  to  be  the  thrust  ex- 
erted through  the  stilt,  crutch,  or  support, 
and  perhaps  the  type  from  which  the  de- 
signation is  originally  taken  may  be  the 
abrupt  exertion  of  the  voice  in  impeded 
speech,  the  broken  efforts  of  the  muscular 
frame  in  staggering  or  stumbling  being 
constantly  signified  by  the  same  terms 
with  the  analogous  exertions  of  the  voice 
in  stuttering  or  stammering.  Thus  we 
pass  from  £.  stotter,  stutter,  to  Sc.  slot, 
stoit,  steet,  stoiter,  Yorkshire  stauter,  to 
stagger,  stumble,  Sw.  stota,  to  jolt,  knock, 
dash,  thrust,  G.  stutzen,  to  knock  or  dash 
against,  to  start,  and  from  thence  to  Sc. 
stut,  steet,  Du.  stut,  Sw.  stotta,  G.  stiitse, 
a  prop  or  support. 

Again,  the  broad  sound  of  the  a  in 
Yorkshire  stauter  corresponds  to  the 
introduction  of  an  /  in  Bav.  staJzeln,  to 
stutter,  from  whence  we  pass  as  above  to 
G.  stelze  and  E.  stilt.    The  /  is  introduced 
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in  a  similar  manner  in  Du.  stalpen  (KiL), 
to  stamp,  compared  with  stafpen,  to  step, 
to  stalk ;  in  G.  stoipem,  to  stumble,  com- 
pared with  Sw.  stappla,  to  stammer, 
stumble,  and  in  E.  stcUk,  compared  with 
OE.  staker,  to  stutter,  stagger,  or  Da.  dial 
^ta£ge,  stagle,  to  stagger. 

Stimulate.  —  Stimulus.  Lat.  stimu- 
lus, a  prick,  goad. 

Sting.  ON.  stanga,  stingo.  Da.  stikki, 
stinge,  OHG.  stungan,  stingan^  to  butt, 
stick,  thrust,  prick.  A  nasalised  form  of 
the  same  root  with  stick. 

Stingy.  'Pinching,  sordid,  narrow- 
spirited.  I  doubt  whether  it  be  of  ancient 
use  or  original,  and  rather  think  it  to  be 
a  newly-coined  word.' — Sir  Tho&  Brown. 
It  is  explained  in  the  New  Diet  of  the 
terms  ancient  and  modem  of  the  Canting 
Crew,  by  B.  E.  Gent  (17 10),  as  *  covetous, 
close-fisted,  sneaking.' 

The  word  is  probably  a  corruption  of 
skingy,  used  in  Line  in  the  same  sense, 
also  in  Suffolk  in  that  of  cold,  nipping. 
To  skinch,  to  give  scant  measure,  to  nip 
and  squeeze,  and  pinch  and  pare. — Hal 
S chinch,  a  small  bit  'Just  give  me  a 
schinch  of  your  cake.'  Sckinching,  nip- 
ping, niggardly,  parsimonious. — Mrs  B. 
Lincoln,  kinch,  a,  small  bit ;  OE.  cAirndk, 
Fr.  chiche,  pinching,  niggardly,  sparing ; 
chic,  a  small  piece.  De  chic  d  chic,  from 
little  to  little. — Cot  It.  cica^  any  httle 
jot 

Stink.  —  Stench,  ohg.  stinchan,  to 
smell  sweet,  or  the  converse.  *"  £lr  stinckd 
suozo  :'  he  smells  sweet  AS.  stenc,  smell, 
fragrance.  '  Blostman  j/^yfr^ir .-'  blossoms 
of  fragrance.  Stencian,  to  scatter,  sprinkle. 
ON.  stokkva,  to  spring  or  cause  to  spring, 
to  sprinkle.  'Blod  stbkk  or  ndsunom:' 
blood  sprang  from  his  nose.  Sw.  stinka, 
to  spring ;  stinkfidder,  a  steel  spring ; 
stinka,  also  to  stink  ;  stdnka,  to  sprinl^ 
N.  stekka,  to  crack,  to  chip. 

Smell  seems  to  be  considered  as  arising 
from  the  exhalation  of  odoriferous  par^ 
tides  springing  from  the  odorous  body 
and  spreading  abroad  in  the  air. 

To  Stint.  To  cut  short,  to  stop.  Styn- 
tyn*  of  werkynge  or  mevynge,  pauso,  de- 
sisto. — Pr.  Pm.  ON.  stuttr,  short ;  stytia, 
to  shorten ;  stytta  upp,  to  stop  raining. 
OSw.  stunt,  short ;  stunta,  to  shorten,  o. 
stutz,  stutze,  anything  cropped  or  docked, 
or  short  of  its  kmd ;  stutzen^  to  crop,  dock, 
curtaiL 

The  radical  meaning  of  stutz  seems  to 
be  a  jog  or  sudden  movement ;  stutzen,  to 
butt  at,  to  hit,  to  knock,  to  start ;  aufeUn 
stutz,  on  a  sudden.   From  the  notion  of  a 
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Jog  we  pass  to  that  of  a  projection  or 
stump,  then  of  something  stumpy  or  short. 

Stipend.  Lat  stipendium,  pay  ;  siifs^ 
small  moneyy  contributions,  alms. 

Stipulate.  Lat  stipulor^  to  covenant 
or  engage,  probably  from  a  straw  (j/i- 
puld)  being  emblematically  used  in 
making  the  engagement. 

Stirrup.  AS.  stigeraPy  G.  steigreif,  a 
rope  or  strap  for  mounting  on  horseback ; 
stigoHy  G.  steigen,  to  mount,  and  rap,  rope, 
G.  reif,  a  ring  or  hoop,  as  well  as  cord  or 
rope. 

Stitch.  A  modification  of  sHck,  signi- 
fying a  prick,  a  sharp  pain.  G.  sticken^  to 
embroider. 

Stitlie.  AS.  sHth^  sUtheliCy  hard,  severe, 
rigid;  sHthferhth,  firm-minded.  Appar- 
ently connected  with  N.  styd,  a  pole,  prop, 
support,  on  the  same  principle  on  which 
stiff  is  connected  with  staff  or  Fin.  kau' 
kia,  rigid,  with  kanki,  a  stake  or  bar.  Du. 
stedigh,  steeghy  firm,  fixed,  steady,  obsti- 
nate, restive. 

Stithy.  ODu.  j/rV/^— Kil. ;  OiJ.  steOi, 
Sw.  stddf  an  anviL 

-stitute.    See  Statute. 

Stoat.  A  stsdlion  horse. — B.$  also  a 
weasel,  from  a  supposed  analogy.  Du. 
stuytey  equus  admissarius,  vulgo  stuotus. 
—  kiL  Uan.  stodhingst,  a  stallion ;  AS. 
stodhorSy  stotarius. 

Stock.  The  ultimate  origin  of  the 
word  in  a  representation  of  the  sound  of 
striking  with  something  hard,  by  the 
syllable  stok^  sink,  has  been  explained 
under  Stick.  Hence  arose  a  verb  signify- 
ing to  thrust,  stab,  strike  endways,  drive 
into,  fasten ;  and  a  noun  signifying  the 
implement  of  thrusting  or  stabbing,  for 
which  is  required  something  long,  straight, 
and  rigid,  as  a  stick,  the  stem  of  a  tree, 
the  part  that  shoots  or  thrusts  upwards. 

The  course  of  development  may  be 
traced  through  Bret,  stok,  jog,  shock, 
knock,  blow  ;  Rouchi  itoquer,  to  knock ; 
Hereford  stock,  to  peck;  Sc.  stock,  to 
thrust ;  Yorksh.  stoche,  to  stab ;  stoack, 
stolchy  to  poach,  tread  into  wet  land  as 
cattle  in  winter;  Fr.  estoquer,  to  thrust 
or  stab  into ;  Rouchi  estoquer^  to  stick 
into  a  soft  material ;  £.  stoke,  to  poke  the 
fire ;  G.  stacker,  a  poker,  picker  ;  Rouchi 
stiquer,  to  poke,  to  stick.  /  stique  toudi 
auftu:  he  is  always  poking  the  fire.  We 
have  then  Fr.  estoc,  a  thrust  or  thrusting 
sword,  the  stock  of  a  tree  ;  It.  stoccata^  a 
thrust  in  fencing ;  G.  stock,  a  stick,  staff, 
stem  of  a  plant  or  tree,  stump  of  a  felled 
tree,  a  short  thick  piece  or  block ;  almo- 
setistock,  a  trunk  m  churches  in  which 
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alms  were  put.  From  this  last  must  be 
explained  the  Stocks  or  public  funds,  re- 
ceptacles opened  by  the  state  authorities, 
into  which  the  contributions  of  the  public 
might  be  poured  as  into  the  charity  trunk 
in  churches.  Stocks  or  gillifiowers  are  to 
be  explained  by  Du.  stock-violiere,  leu- 
coion,  viola  lutea  et  muraria,  q.  d.  viola 
lignescens  sive  in  baculum  crescens — 
KiL,  stem-  or  stalk- violets  {^iolet  being 
taken  as  the  type  of  a  sweet-smelling 
plant),  as  contrasted  with  the  humble 
growth  of  the  true  violet.  The  stockdove 
is  the  wild  kind,  the  stock  or  stem  from 
whence  the  tame  pigeon  is  supposed  to  be 
derived.  In  the  same  way,  Sc.  stockduck, 
G.  stockente,  wild  duck;  stockerbse,  wild 
peas. 

The  stocks  is  a  wooden  frame  in  which 
a  prisoner  is  stocked  or  set  fast 

Rather  die  I  would,  and  detennlne 
As  thinketh  me  now,  stocked  in  prisoiin. 

Chaucer. 

Sw.  stockhus,  prison  ;  G.  stocken,  to  stick, 
stagnate,  stop.  Das  blut,  die  milch  stockt : 
curdles,  congeals.  Gael,  stocaich^  grow 
stiff  or  numb  ;  Lincoln,  stockened,  stopped 
in  growth.  Rouchi  Stoquer,  to  choke.  A 
ship  is  stoaked  when  the  water  cannot 
come  to  the  pump. — B. 

Stocking.  The  clothing  of  the  legs 
and  lower  part  of  the  body  formerly  con- 
sisted of  a  single  garment,  called  hose, 
in  Fr.  chausses.  It  was  afterwards  cut  in 
two  at  the  knees,  leaving  two  pieces  of 
dress,  viz. :  knee-breeches,  or,  as  they 
were  then  called,  upperstocks,  or  in  Fr. 
haut  de  chausses,  and  the  netherstocks  or 
stockings,  in  Fr.  btis  de  chausses,  and  then 
simply  bos.  In  these  terms  the  element 
stock  is  to  be  understood  in  the  sense  of 
stump  or  trunk,  the  part  of  a  body  left 
when  the  limbs  are  cut  off.  In  the  same 
way  G.  strumpf,  a  stocking,  properly  sig- 
nifies a  stump.  '  Mit  strump  und  wurzel :' 
with  stump  and  root  Strump,  strump- 
Jung,  a  short  length  cut  off  a  strip  of 
land. — Sanders.  An  r  is  inserted  or  left 
out  in  many  of  these  forms  without 
change  of  meaning,  as  in  the  foregoing 
strump  and  E.  stump ;  P1.D.  strumpeln 
and  the  synonymous  E.  stumble;  Du. 
strobbe,  a  shrub  or  bush,  and  E.  stub;  the 
P1.D.  dim.  struddik  and  E.  stud,  G.  staude, 
a  shrub  ;  G.  strampfen  and  £.  stamp. 

Stoic.  Gr.  vtoa,  a  portico ;  ffru/ix^Ct  of 
a  portico,  whence  a  Stoic,  a  follower  of 
Zeno  the  philosopher,  who  taught  in  the 
portico  called  Paecile  at  Athens. 

Stole.  LaL  stola,  from  Gr.  vrHKii,  a 
robe. 
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Stolid.     Lat.  stolidus^  dull,  foolish. 

Stomach.  Gr.  vrofta,  mouth ;  vrofiaxog 
(properly  mouth,  opening),  the  throat  or 
gullet,  the  orifice  of  the  stomach,  neck  of 
the  bladder,  stomach  itself. 

Stone.    AS.  siaHf  ON.  sien,  G.  st^in, 

Stook.  A  shock  of  com  of  12  sheaves. 
From  G.  stauclun^io  jog,  is  formed  stauch^ 
Pl.D.  stuke  (properly  a  projection),  a 
heap  or  bunch.  Stauchen  einen^  to  poke 
one  in  the  ribs.  Ein  stauch  flacks^  a 
bundle  of  flax  ;  ene  stuken  tor/,  a  heap  of 
turfs  set  out  to  dry.  Rouchi  stoc,  esioquey 
a  shock  or  stook.  Bohem.  stoh^  a  heap, 
a  hay-cock. 

Stool.  I.  Goth,  j/^/r,  OHG.  .r/f.^<?/,  Gael 
stbl,  w.  ystoly  a  stool,  seat.  OHG.  stuol, 
stoly  also  a  support ;  G.  stollen,  a  prop, 
foot,  post ;  PLD.  stale,  foot  of  a  table,  &c. ; 
Du.  voetstal.  It.  piedestale,  a  pedestal. 
Russ.  stul,  a  stool,  a  block ;  Lith.  stalas, 
Pol.  stol,  a  table.  Pol.  stolek.  Boh.  stoUc, 
a  seat,  throne,  bench ;  Serv.  stola,  seat, 
throne,  table.    See  Stall. 

2.  Stooi,  a  cluster  of  stems  rising  from 
one  root ;  to  stool,  to  ramify  as  com.  An 
old  stool  is  a  stump  that  sends  up  fresh 
suckers.  Manx  sthol,  sprout  or  branch 
forth,  grow  in  many  stalks  from  one  root. 
Lat.  stolo,  -Hts,  a  shoot,  sucker. 

Stoop.    A  drinking  vessel.   See  Stoup. 

To  Stoop.    See  To  Steep. 

To  Stop.  The  radical  idea  is  stabbing, 
striking  endways,  thrusting  a  lengthened 
implement  into  an  orifice  which  it  fills  up, 
or  into  the  substance  of  a  body  in  which 
it  sticks  fast.  N.  stappa,  to  stamp,  pound, 
stuff,  cram ;  stappa,  cramfuU ;  Sc.  stap, 
to  stuff,  to  obstmct  or  stop.  *  The  meal- 
kist  was  bienly  stappit*  Stapalis,  fasten- 
ings ;  stappil,  a  stopper ;  Du.  stoppen,  to 
stuff,  to  bring  to  a  stand  ;  G.  stop/en,  to 
stuff,  cram,  close  a  hole ;  Fr.  estouper,  to 
stop,  close,  shut ;  estoupillon,  a  stopper ; 
esioupe,  tow,  the  material  for  stopping  or 
stuffing,  showing  the  origin  of  Lat  stupa^ 
Gr.  <rrwir^,  Du.  stoppe,  stopsel,  tow.  Mod. 
Gr.  9Tv^,  to  squeeze  ;  arv^t^,  astringency, 
alum  ;  oHhttiiqi,  a  press ;  vrovirovu,  to 
stop  up;  eruvirif  tow  ;  ffrovfivSvu,  to  pound, 
force  in  or  fix. 

Store.  Fr.  estorer,  to  erect,  build,  store, 
garnish,  furnish. — Cot.  Estor,  marriage 
provision  ;  estorement,  provisions,  furni- 
ture ;  Norm.  Horer,  to  provide.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  it  is  the  same  word  with 
Lat  instaurare,  to  repair,  renew,  provide, 
by  which  it  is  rendered  in  Mid.  Lat :  *  Et 
reddat  haeredi  cum  ad  plenam  aetatem 
venerit  terram  suam  totam  instauratam 
de  carucis  el  omnibus  aliis  rebus  : '  pro- 
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vided  or  stored  with.  —  Magna  Chaita' 
It  may  be  doubted  however  whether  the 
word  is  not  immediately  derived  from  a 
Teutonic  source.  ON.  staurr,  Sw.  st6r^  a 
stake,  pole,  pillar ;  OHG.  stiura,  a  stake, 
pole,  prop,  and  thence  aid,  assistance, 
contribution.  Bausteur,  brandsteur,  con- 
tribution towards  building  a  house,  to- 
wards loss  by  fire;  wegsteur,  viaticum, 
provision  for  a  journey. — Schmeller.  OHG. 
heristiura,  expeditio,  may  be  compared 
with  OFr.  estorke,  fleet,  naval  expedition; 
G.  aussteuer,  marriage  portion,  with  Fr. 
estor  above-mentioned.  On  the  same 
principle  may  be  explained  Lat.  instauro, 
from  Gr.  vrav^,  a  stake. 

Stork.  •  A  bird  remarkable  for  its 
stalking  gait  and  long  legs.  Dan.  storken 
stalker  i  mose :  the  stork  stalks  in  the 
fen.  N.Fris.  staurke,  to  strut ;  Dorset. 
stark,  to  walk  slowly ;  Bav.  stdrkeln,  to 
stalk,  walk  with  long  legs ;  storkel,  man 
with  long  legs  or  long  thin  body  ;  a  fish- 
ing rod  ;  sterken,  a  stalk.  '  Der  tnincken 
starckelt  auf  den  fiissen  :  ebrius  titubat 
pedibus.' — Gl.  in  Schm.  The  ultimate 
origin  is  seen  in  Bret  strak,  a  crack; 
strakla,  to  crackle ;  whence  we  pass  to  E. 
strike,  on  the  one  side,  and  G.  strauckiln^ 
Du.  struikelen,  to  stumble,  stagger,  on 
the  other,  and  thence  by  inversion  of  the 
r  to  the  foregoing  forms.    See  Stalk. 

Storm.  Du.  storm,  rumor,  strepitus, 
tumultus  vehemens;  impetus,  procella, 
nimbus;  stormen,  tumultnare,  strepere, 
oppugnare,  impetum  facere.  It.  stormc, 
a  storm,  a  rumbling  noise,  a  blustering 
uproar,  a  confused  rout  or  cnic— FL 
Stormare,  to  storm,  rumble,  rumour, 
noise,  to  troop  together  tumultuously,  to 
make  an  uproar. 

Story.  I.  Fr.  histoire,  Lat.  histaria,  a 
relation. 

2.  The  height  of  one  floor  in  a  building. 
Probably  from  Fr.  estorer,  to  construct, 
build,  although  I  cannot  find  that  estora 
was  used  in  the  sense  of  E.  story. 

Hii  bygonne  her  heye  tounes  strengthy  Taste 

aboute, 
Her  castles  and  storys  that  hii  my^t  be  ynne  ia 

doute. — R.  G.  p.  i8z. 

Stound.  Hour,  time,  season,  also  mis- 
fortune.— B.  Properly  a  blow.  as.  stu- 
nian,  to  dash,  strike. 

So  tyl  hys  hart  sttntndis  the  piyk  of  ddtb. — D.  V. 

Sc.  stound  (a  stab),  a  sharp  pain  affecting 

one  at  intervals. 

When  I  was  hnrte  thus,  in  stounde  [at  the  mo- 
ment] 
I  fell  doune  plat  upon  the  grounde.-^R.  R.  1733. 

OHG.  stwit,  a  moment ;  Du.  terstond^  im- 
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mediately,  upon  the  spot  P1.D.  upstund^ 
at  present.  OE.  stoundmeUy  at  intervals, 
from  one  moment  to  another.  In  G.  sttiftdy 
an  hour,  the  word  has  acquired  the  sense 
of  a  definite  interval  of  time. 

Stoup.  AS.  stoppay  Du.  stooPy  N.  staup^ 
a  flagon  or  drinking  vessel.  N.  staup 
also,  as  well  as  stava^  Sw.  stdfwa,  is  a 
milking-pail  or  wooden  vessel  with  one 
stave  prolonged  in  order  to  form  the 
handle,  a  peculiarity  from  which  the 
vessel  probably  takes  its  name.  ne.  stap^ 
staup^  the  stave  of  a  tub.— HaL  In  the 
same  way  stouk^  the  handle  of  a  pail,  also 
a  drinking-cup  with  a  handle.  —  Hal. 
Suffolk  stawky  the  handle  of  a  whip. 

Stout.  OFr.  estout,  Du.  stput,  bold, 
proud  ;  stouthertigh^  stout-hearted ;  G. 
stolzy  proud,  stately,  fine. 

Stove.    See  Stew. 

To  Stow.  I.  Da,  siuvty  Du.  stouwen^ 
stuwetiy  G.  stauen^  stauchen^  to  push,  to 
stow  or  thrust  wares  together  in  packing. 
Gr.  ortipuy,  to  stamp,  tread,  stamp  tight ; 
Lat  stipariy  to  pack  together,  cram,  stuff, 
make  close ;  It.  stipare^  stivare,  to  stop 
chinks,  to  store  or  pile  up  close  as  they 
do  packs  in  ships  ;  Mod.  Gr.  ^i/3a,  heap- 
ing together ;  oripa  rov  vapa^iov,  the  stow- 
ing of  a  ship ;  ertpd^u,  to  heap  together, 
stow,  pack. 

2.  To  lop  or  top  trees.  Stowd^  cropt, 
as  a  horse's  ears ;  stawin^s^  loppings ; 
stawliHy  a  lump  of  meat.  The  meaning 
is,  to  reduce  to  a  stump,  on.  stufr^  a 
stump;  Sw.  stufy  PLD.  stuw  (Danneil), 
a  renmant  ON.  stufa,  a  female  slave 
whose  ears  have  been  stowd  or  cropt  for 
theft;  PLD.  stUf^  blunt,  stumpy,  cut 
short ;  bbme  stuven,  to  lop  or  cut  off  the 
head  of  trees. 

As  the  verb  to  stoWj  to  thrust  or  pack 
tight,  is  a  variety  of  stab,  step,  stamp,  so 
stufy  stuw,  above-mentioned,  are  modifi- 
cations of  stud,  stump. 

To  Straddle.-^Stride.  P1.D.  striden, 
strun,  Du.  strijden,  G.  streiten,  ON.  stridd. 
Da.  stride,  to  contend,  oppose,  struggle 
with.  PLD.  striden  is  also  to  stride  ;  be- 
striden,  to  bestride ;  strede,  AS.  strade,  a 
stride  ;  PLD.  striedschoe,  G.  schrittschuh, 
schlittschuh,  skates. 

There  seems  so  little  connection  be- 
tween the  two  senses  of  PLD.  striden,  and 
the  interchange  of  scr  and  str  is  so  easy 
(E.  scraggle,  straggle,  scruggle,  struggle; 
It  scrosciare,  strosciare,  to  crack,  clatter  ; 
E.  scrubs  Du.  strobbe,  shrub),  that  we  are 
inclined  to  regard  E.  stride  as  a  corruption 
of  the  form  still  retained  in  Somerset, 
scride,  and  in  Du.  schrijden,  o.  sckreiten. 
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to  stride,  straddle,  deriving  it  with  Dief- 
enbach  from  Goth,  skreitan,  to  tear, 
OSax.  scritan,  scindere,  lacerare;  from 
the  notion  of  separating  the  legs.  This 
view  is  strengthened  by  the  double  form 
adduced  by  Kil.,  schrijden  and  sckerden, 
schrijdbeenen,  scherdebeenen,  to  straddle  ; 
schrijdlincky  scherdelinck  (G.  schrittlings), 
straddling,  astride;  schrede,  scherde,  a 
stride,  as  yi  from  schaerde,  a  gap,  breach, 
opening.  £.  share,  the  fork  or  division 
between  the  legs.  But  this  appearance  is 
probably  deceptive,  as  G.  schritt,  a  step, 
can  hardly  be  distinct  from  Sw.  skriat^ 
pace,  rate  of  going.  Da.  skridt,  pace,  step, 
from  ON.  skrida,  Sw.  skrida.  Da.  skriae, 
to  slide,  glide,  advance,  OHG.  skritan, 
gashritan^abi,  delabi,  collabi,  significa- 
tions which  appear  to  belong  to  a  radical 
image  of  a  totally  different  nature. 

It  appears  to  me  that  the  word  straddle 
(with  Its  derivative  stride)  is  a  kindred 
form  with  scrabble,  scraggle,  straggle, 
sl^^SS^t  representing,  in  the  first  instance, 
confused  noise,  then  signifying  tumultuous 
movement,  throwing  about  the  arms  and 
legs,  thrusting  in  different  directions, 
standing  on  end,  contending  with,  spread- 
ing out  the  legs  in  the  exertion  of  force. 
The  development  of  these  significations 
may  be  traced  through  Lat.  stridere,  to 
hum,  whizz,  creak,  &c.,  G.  strudeln,  to 
move  tumultuously  like  gushing  water; 
Bav.  strodeln,  OHG.  stredan,  to  boil ;  AS. 
stredan,  to  sprinkle,  scatter;  Bav.  stro- 
deln, also  to  kick  or  struggle.  The 
infant  strodelt  himself  out  of  his  swad- 
dlings ;  the  child  strodelt  off  the  bed- 
clothes. Da.  dial,  strutte,  to  stand  on 
end,  stick  out,  like  the  staring  coat  of 
a  horse;  PLD.  strutt.  Da.  strid,  stiff, 
rough,  hard  ;  Bav.  strut,  PLD.  strudden, 
struddik,  a  bush  or  shrub,  a  growth  con- 
sisting of  stems  striking  out  in  all  direc- 
tions. N.  strat,  a  stalk,  stump  of  small 
trees  or  bushes,  obstinate  person ;  stratta, 
stritta,  Sw.  ^/fv/<7,  to  resist,  oppose  ;  streta 
efnot  strdmmen,  to  swim  against  the 
stream.  Bav.  verstreten,  Devonsh.  to 
strat,  to  stop,  hinder.  Da.  diaL  strede,  to 
set  the  feet  apart  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
sistance. At  strede  med  benene.  Stred, 
Sw.  streta,  a  shore,  support,  strut  At 
staae  til  stred,  to  stand  leaning  against ; 
stredfast,  firm,  solid.  PLD.  stridde,  a 
trivet ;  Da.  stritte,  to  straddle. 

A  closely  similar  series  of  forms  may 
be  traced  in  which  the  d  of  straddle  is  ex- 
changed for  b,  V,  or  f.  ohg.  stropalon, 
crcpitare,  strepitum  edere ;  Bav.  strabeln, 
strapeln,  to  scrabble,  struggle,  sprawl; 
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strobeln^  straubeHy  to  stand  on  end  ;  stro- 
belkopf^  a  person  with  tangled  staring  hair; 
Du.  strobhey  strubbe,  sl  bush,  shrub  ;  Bav. 
straub,  PI.D.  struuf,  bristling,  rough,  up- 
staring  ;  struben^  striivetiy  to  stand  on 
end,  to  set  oneselif  against,  to  oppose  ;  G. 
sick  straubetiy  t6  resist,  make  head  against; 
PI.D.  streveriy  to  set  oneself  against,  to 
strive,  also  to  stride,  to  make  wide  steps  ; 
streeft  what  resists,  strong,  stiff ;  streve^  a 
slantine  support,  sdso  a  stride ;  to  streve 
staan  \^  Da.  at  staae  til  stred),  to  sup- 
port, to  thrust  in  opposite  directions  with 
nands  and  feet  Sik  to  streve  setten^  to 
struegle  against.  Streveledder^  a  step- 
ladder,  a  &dder  with  a  straddling  sup- 
port 

Fr.  escarquiller^  to  straddle,  seems  iden- 
tical with  E.  scraggUj  with  inversion  of 
the  liouid  and  vowel,  as  in  Du.  schrede^ 
sckerae.    Lang,  esdarpaliay  to  straddle. 

To  Straggle.  To  move  irregularly,  in 
varying  directions,  to  separate  from  the 
regular  line  of  march.  From  the  figure 
of  a  broken  rattling  noise.  Bret  strakay 
strakla^  to  crackle;  strakel,  stragel^  3. 
clapper  of  a  mill,  rattle  to  frighten  birds. 
A  similar  relation  seems  to  hold  good  be- 
tween Sw.  sfcramlay  to  rattle,  clash,  and  E. 
scramble,  to  get  on  by  broken  efforts,  to 
move  irregularly,  confusedly.  See  Strug- 
gle. 

Straight.  G.,  ODu.  strack,  straight ; 
stracksy  strackswegkSy  straightways,  direct- 
ly, at  once. — Kil.  Bav.  strack,  gestrakt, 
outstretched,  direct,  immediate.  "Stracfcs, 
recto  modo,  sine  medio ;  strackait,  recti- 
tudo.'  —  Gl.  in  Schm.  G.  strecketty  to 
stretch.    See  Stretch. 

Strain.  Breed,  race,  hereditary  dis- 
position, inborn  character,  turn,  tendency, 
manner  of  speech  or  action,  style  or  air 
of  music.  In  Scotch  the  word  strynd  or 
strain  is  met.  used  for  the  resemblance  of 
the  features  of  the  body.  As  we  say, '  he 
has  a  strynd  or  strain  of  his  grandfather,' 
i.e.  resembles  him. — Rudd.  in  Jam. 

AS.  streonany  strynan,  to  acquire,  get, 
beget,  procreate  ;  strynd,  stocky  race,  ge- 
neration. E.  dial  streney  shoot  of  a  tree  ; 
streney  strindey  progeny,  child. — Hal. 

To  StraiiL  Fr.  estraindrey  estreindre, 
from  Lat  stringere,  to  squeeze,  wring, 
strain. 

Strait.  OFr.  estroity  Bret,  strizy  It. 
strettOy  strait,  narrow.  Lat.  stringerey 
strictunty  to  strain. 

Stram.  we.  stram,  a  loud  sudden 
noise  ;  to  beat,  to  dash  down  ;  strambang, 
violently ;  strammery  a  great  falsehood ; 
stratnmingy  huge,  great.    P1.D.  stramrn. 
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G.  straffy  tight,  stretched.  Violence  of 
action  is  expressed  by  reference  to  the 
noise  which  accompanies  it  See  Stza.p- 
ping. 

Strand,  i.  on.  strondy  border^  edge, 
coast,  shore;  N.  strindy  a  row,  stripe, 
line ;  Sw.  randy  border,  margin,  stripe, 
edge. 

2.  OHG.  strenoy  G.  strdktty  strangty 
strdhey  the  strand  of  a  rope,  one  of  tbc 
strings  of  which  it  is  twisted,  a  skein, 
tress. 

Strange.  OFr.  estrange^  It  stranc, 
Lat.  extraneuSy  from  extray  without 

Strangle.— Btrangory.  Or.  ^pajjuy 
Lat  stringOy  to  strain,  squeeze,  draw  tight ; 
Gr.  orpayyaXtiy  a  halter  ;  orpayyoXiCM,  Lat 

stranguloy  to  strangle. 

Again,  from  the  same  root,  tfrpoyC  what 
is  squeezed  out,  a  drop ;  <rrpay7o«pca  (eiptr, 
urine),  suppression  of  urine. 

Strap.  Du.  stropy  a  noose,  knot,  rope, 
halter;  Sw.  stroppy  tie,  fastening,  strap; 
Bav.  strupfeny  a  strap,  noose ;  ein^rup- 
feuy  to  draw  together,  to  shrink.  '  Strop- 
feny  strangulare.' — GL  in  Schm.  Lat 
struppusy  a  thong,  tie.  It  stroppo^  a 
withy,  osier  to  bind  faggots.  Bret  stribOy 
to  tie  or  join  several  things  together,  to 
envelop,  surround  ;  strSby  whatever  serves 
to  envelop,  surround,  or  tie  togedier; 
strSbinely  a  whirlwind,  whirlpo^.  Gr. 
9Tp6poQy  a  whirling  round,  a  cord,  rope ; 
ffTpSfoc,  a  twisted  band,  cord,  rope; 
vTpopkMy  ffrpofcw,  to  spin,  whirl  round. 

Strapping.  Huge,  lusty,  bouncing.— 
B.  The  idea  of  large  size  is  expressed  by 
the  figure  of  violent  action,  such  as  is 
accompanied  by  noise.  Thus  a  laiige 
object  of  its  kind  is  called  bouncing  or 
thumping,  whacking,  strapping,  the  last 
of  which  is  to  be  explained  by  Bret  stn^, 
clash,  racket,  noise,  disorder;  strapa^  to 
make  a  noise.  It.  strapparty  to  tear  away 
with  violence,  to  break  or  snap  asunder. 
— Fl.  We  speak  of  a  tearing  passion,  a 
tearing,  slapping,  strapping  pace. 

Stratagem.  Gr.  vrparint^^  ^  general, 
from  vrparbQy  an  army,  and  &ym^  to  lead* 
Hence  ^paniycw,  to  act  as  general,  and 
ffrpar^yiiiia,  a  piece  of  generalship. 

Stratify. — Stratum.  \j^  stemoyStra- 
tunty  to  strew,  spread  over ;  stratumy  what 
is  strewed,  a  layer,  bed. 

Straw.  AS.  streoWy  streaWy  strty  a 
strohy  Du.  stroo,  ON.  strdy  G.  streuy  streu- 
strohy  straw,  litter,  what  is  strewed  to  lie 
on.  Heht  he  him  streowne  gegarwioHy  be 
ordered  to  prepare  a  bed  for  him.  So 
Lat.   stramentumy   what    is  strewed  or 
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spread  under  anything,  straw,  from  ster- 
nerCy  stratum^  to  strew. 

Stray.  A  beast  taken  wandering  from 
its  pasture. — B.  Mid. La t.  extrarius^  OFr. 
estrayer^  estrajety  a  stranger,  foreign  mer- 
chant ;  a  stray  or  beast  that  has  lost  its 
master. — Cot  Estrayere^  estraherey  estra- 
jere,  goods  left  by  a  stranger  dying  with- 
out heirs  in  a  foreign  country,  which  were 
forfeited  to  the  Lord.  '  Si  catallum  estra- 
iers  inveniatur  in  teneamento  ecclesise 
Cameracencis.'  —  A.D.  1302,  ^Justitia 
spavise,  quod  Gallic^  dicitur  estrahere.^ — 
A.D.  1348.  The  word  seems  directly 
formed  from  Lat  extra  without  the  aid  of 
a  second  element,  and  in  like  manner 
seems  to  be  formed  the  verb ;  OFr.  estrder 
son  fief y  to  abandon  his  fief;  Prov.  estra- 
£uar,  estrtuar^  to  exceed,  go  out  of  bounds. 
Dos  estraguat,  an  extravagant  gift ;  jor- 
u€uia  estracada,  an  excessive  day's  jour- 
ney. 

Streak.  P1.D.  streke^  Da.  sireg,  a 
streak,  stroke,  stripe,  dash>  line,  trick. 
See  Strike. 

Stream,  on.  straumry  Du.  strooniy  G. 
Strom,  Pol.  strumieHy  a  stream.  Ir. 
sreamhy  a  stream,  a  spring ;  sreamhaim, 
to  flow.    Sanscr.  xnr,  to  flow. 

Street.  Du.  straele^  G.  strasse,  It. 
sirada,  Lat.  strata,  via  strata,  a  paved 
way,  then  the  street  of  a  town. 

Strees.  Pressure,  compulsion.  'I 
siresse,  I  strayght  one  of  his  liberty,  or 
thrust  his  body  together;  je  estroysse. 
The  man  is  stressyd  to  sore,  he  can  nat 
styrre  him  :  lliomme  est  trop  estr^yssij — 
Palsgr.  OFr.  estroissir,  Fr.  itrScir,  to 
straiten,  as  if  from  a  form  strictiare,  from 
stricius,  tight,  compressed.    See  Strait 

To  Stretch,  ohg.  strac,  strah,  rectus, 
ri^^idus,  strictus ;  stracchen,  to  be  tight, 
stiff ;  stracchian,  strecchan,  AS.  streccan, 
Du.  recken,  strecken,  to  make  tight,  to 
stretch ;  AS.  strac,  strec,  rigid,  violent 
Strec  man,  a  powerful  man.  Strece 
nimaih,  violenti  rapiunt. — Matt  xi.  12. 
The  ultimate  origin  may  be  found  in  Bret 
strak,  crack,  loud  noise,  the  accompani- 
ment of  violent  action,  whence  the  term 
is  applied  to  the  state  of  tension  into 
which  a  structure  is  thrown  when  made 
the  instrument  of  forcible  exertion.  See 
Stram. 

To  Strew.  Goth,  straujan,  OHG.  streu- 
uan,  strouwen,  strawen,  straian,  AS.  streo- 
Ttnan,  ON.  strd,  Lat  stemere,  stravi,  stra- 
tum, to  strew  ;  stramen,  what  is  strewed, 
straw.  Sanscr.  stri,  to  strew,  to  spread  ; 
AS.  stredan,  stregan,  to  sprinkle,  scatter. 
Swab,  stritsen,  Serv.  strtzati,  to  sprinkle. 
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Strict,  -strict.  \jsX,  siringo,  strictum^ 
to  tie,  or  draw  tight  District,  Restrict. 
See  -strain. 

Stride.  P1.D.  striden,  strien,  to  con- 
tend, to  stride ;  bestriden,  to  bestride ; 
stride,  AS.  strcede,  a  stride.  It  is  to  be 
observed  that  Pl.D.  streven  is  used  in  the 
same  two  senses,  to  strive  and  to  stride. 
See  Straddle. 

Strife.— To  Strive.  OFr.  estrif,  strife, 
contention  ;  estriver,  to  contend  ;  Bret 
strif,  striv,  quarrel,  effort;  striva,  to 
quarrel,  to  strive  or  endeavour,  on.  stridd, 
to  contend,  fight  with,  molest ;  strid,  con- 
test, war ;  stridr,  rough,  contrary,  stub- 
bom,  hard,  severe,  violent.  G.  streben,  to 
strive,  make  efforts,  exert  force  against; 
strebep/ahl,  a  buttress,  shorepost,  prop. 
Pl.D.  streven,  to  exert  force,  to  resist, 
also  to  stride. 

The  radical  image  seems  to  be  the 
throwing  out  the  limbs  or  other  means  of 
resistance  in  the  act  of  opposition,  the 
bristling  up  of  an  angry  dog  or  other  ani- 
mal G.  strauben,  to  stand  on  end  as 
feathers  or  hair,  to  stare  up,  bristle ;  sick 
strauben,  to  resist,  oppose,  or  make  head 
against,  to  go  agamst  the  grain.  Es 
straiibet  sick,  it  goes  against  the  grain. 
Das  strauben,  standing  on  end,  resisting, 
opposing.  PLD.  struuf,  rough,  bristling; 
sik  striiven,  strUben,  to  bristle  up,  to  set 
oneself  against,  to  resist,  to  strut  See 
Straddle. 

To  Strike.— Stroke.  A  loud  sharp 
sound  such  as  that  of  a  hard  blow  is  re- 
presented by  two  parallel  forms,  strcu:  and 
strap,  the  first  of  which  is  shown  in  Bret 
strak,  crack,  explosive  noise ;  straka,  to 
crack,  to  burst;  Gael,  strhc,  a  loud  or 
crashing  sound,  a  blow  or  stroke,  and  as 
a  verb,  strike,  beat ;  E.  stroke;  G.  stretch, 
Du.  streke,  ON.  strik,  stryk,  a  stroke, 
blow,  lash,  as  well  as  a  streak  or  line,  the 
course  of  a  blow.  Milan,  strbcc,  blows. 
We  have  then  the  verbs,  G.  streichen,  Du. 
strijken,  to  take  the  course  of  a  stroke,  to 
sweep  or  move  rapidly  along  a  surface,  to 
graze  or  touch  lightly;  PLD.  striken,  to 
sweep,  move  rapidly  over  a  surface,  to 
iron  linen,  sharpen  a  tool,  to  stroke  or 
flatter ;  straken,  strakeln,  G.  streichen, 
streicheln,  to  stroke.  Diejlagge,  die  segel 
streichen,  to  let  the  sails  sweep  or  slip 
down,  to  strike  sail. 

The  radical  syllable  is  applied  to  the 
sound  of  tearing  in  Gael,  srac,  tear,  irend, 
rob,  spoil ;  It  stracciare,  to  tear. 

The  parallel  root  strap  is  seen  in  Bret 
strap,  fracas,  crash;  Lat  strepere,  to 
make  a  noise  ;  It.  strappare,  to  tear,  snap 
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asunder ;  £.  strappings  thumping,  large. 
See  Strip. 

Strizig.  —  Strong,  as.  streng,  ON. 
strengr,  G.  strange  Gael  sreangy  a  siring, 
cord,  rope ;  It.  stringa,  a  lace,  tie ;  Du. 
strengs  a  strand,  twist,  hank,  skein,  traces; 
G.  strick,  a  noose,  snare,  cord,  traces  ;  Du. 
strike  a  noose,  knot  String  seems  to  be 
originally  conceived  as  the  implement  of 
compression.  Gr.  tnpdyyti,  Lat  stringo, 
strictum,to  draw  tight,  compress,  squeeze. 

To  the  same  root  belong  as.  strong, 
strengy  on.  strangr,  Du.  streng,  strong, 
rough,  rigid,  severe,  tight,  strict 

BtripAfltripe.  We  have  seen  under 
Strike  that  the  parallel  roots  strak,  strap, 
are  used  to  represent  various  loud  noises 
such  as  those  of  a  blow,  a  rent,  &c.  In 
the  former  of  these  applications  we  have 
PLD.  striM^y  blows  ;  strippsen,  to  beat, 
to  flog — DanneQ ;  Du.  strippen,  to  basti- 
nado; £.  stripe,  a  lash  or  stroke,  and 
thence  the  mark  of  a  lash,  a  streak  or 
long  narrow  line ;  WD,  stripe,  Du.  strepe, 
strtjpe,  G.  streif,  a  stripe  or  line,  a  strip  or 
long  narrow  portion.  Swiss  strdpfeln,  to 
stroke. 

From  the  application  to  the  sound  of 
tearing.  It  strappare,  to  break  or  snap 
asunder,  to  pluck  or  tear  away  witn 
violence— FL ;  Swiss  strapen,  strap/en, 
Bav.  strauffefi,  strupfen,  Du.  stroopen,  to 
strip  or  pull  off,  especially  something  that 
comes  off  in  a  continuous  line.  A  strip 
is  a  narrow  slip  such  as  is  stripped  off  at 
a  blow. 

A  stripling  seems  to  signify  stripe- 
shaped,  a  taU  thin  young  person,  as  N. 
strtk,  a  stripe  or  streak,  also  a  tall  slim 
youth. 

To  Strive.    See  Strife. 

Stroke.    See  Strike. 

To  Stroll  Swiss  strielen,  strolen, 
strolchen,  to  rove  about ;  strolchvolk,  beg- 
gars. Lang,  estralia,  to  wander  about 
*  Knowing  that  rest,  quiet,  and  sleep,  with 
lesser  meat,  will  sooner  feed  any  creature 
than  your  meat  with  liberty  to  run  and 
stroyle  about.' — Blith's  Husbandry,  1652. 
Da.  dial,  strelle,  to  stroll ;  gadestrelP,  a 
street-walker. 

The  term  seems  to  be  a  met  from  the 
flow  of  water,  as  we  speak  of  people 
streaming  about,  wandenng  about  with- 
out definite  aim.  The  sound  of  milking 
is  represented  in  PLD.  by  the  syllables 
strip p-strapp'Strull  (Danneil),  whence 
strull,  a  thin  stream  of  liquid  ;  strullen, 
to  stream  out  as  the  milk  from  a  cow's 
udder ;  strull-becken,  a  chamber-pot ; 
Du.  strullen,  struylen,  streylen,  to  urine — 
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Kil. ;  G.  strahl,  a  ray,  a  spirt  of  water; 
wasserstrahl,  a  waterspout ;  Bav.  stralen, 
straiten,  to  urine  ;  strdlen^  to  stroll ;  Swab. 
strollen,  a  gush  of  water,  struoUn^  strielen, 
to  stroll. 

Structure,  -struct.  Lat.  siruo^  struc- 
turn,  to  build,  erect.  As  in  Construct^  De^ 
strtiction.  Instruct. 

Struggle.— Scruggle.  Words  of  analo- 
gous formation  and  signification  with 
straggle,  scraggle,  representing  in  the  fiist 
instance  a  broken  sound,  then  applied  to 
broken  confused  movement  *  I  strogell, 
I  murmur  with  words  secretly.  He  ^rog- 
gleth  at  everything  I  do  :  il  grommeUe  a 
tout  ce  que  je  fays.  I  scruggel  with  one 
to  get  from  him.  I  scruggel  with  him: 
je  me  estrive  a  luy.  I  sprawle  with  my 
legs,  struggellJ — Palsgr.  ScriggU^  ^crug 
gle,  to  wntne  or  struggle. — Foroy.  Scrig- 
gins,  scroggUngs,  the  straggling  appks 
left  on  a  tree  when  the  crop  has  Ixai 
gathered.  Du.  struikelen^  PLD.  siriikeln, 
O.  straucheln,  to  stumble. 

To  Strum.  To  play  badly  on  a  string* 
ed  instrument  Properly  to  Uiump,  to 
make  a  noise.  G.  stranipfen,  streunpeln^ 
to  stamp  or  make  a  clattering  motion  with 
one's  feet — K.  OHG.  stroum,  siruui,  stre- 
pitus.  Piedm.  strun,  resonance,  ringing ; 
struni,  perstrepere,  reboare,  resonare.  So 
Boh.  ssumeti,  to  hum,  miake  a  noise; 
ssumar,  a  strummer  or  bad  player  on  the 
fiddle;  ssumariti,  to  strum.  It.  strim- 
pellare,  to  scrape,  play  badly  on  an  in* 
strument 

Strumpet.  OFr.  strupre^  Uu^,  Lat. 
stuprum,  concubinage.  Ir.  stnopadtas, 
fornication ;  striobuid,  a  prostitute. 

To  Strut.  I.  To  project,  to  swell  one- 
self out,  to  walk  in  an  ostentatious  man- 
ner. 'Their  bellies  standing  astrutte 
with  stuffing.'— Sir  T.  More.  G.  stroisen^ 
to  be  swollen  or  puffed  out,  to  strut  Ein 
gestrotzt  voiles  euter,  an  udder  distended 
with  milk.  Sie  strotzt  einher^  she  struts 
along,  she  Haunts  it  So  in  vulgar  Ian- 
^age  a  swell  is  one  who  makes  a  shov 
in  dress.  Da.  strude,  strutte,  to  stick  oat; 
strudbuget,  pot-bellied ;  strud^  extremity, 
end.  PLD.  strutt,  Da.  strid,  rigid,  still; 
sticking  out ;  Bav.  strut,  bush,  shrub,  t 
growth  of  stems  sticking  out  in  all  di- 
rections. 

The  sense  of  sticking  out  seems  to 
come  from  the  image  of  kicking,  throwing 
out  the  limbs,  and  the  word  to  belong  to 
the  class  indicated  under  Straddle. 

Strut.  2.  In  architecture  a  piece  of 
timber  set  slanting  as  a  support  to  a 
beam.    Sw.  streta,  a  support,  strut,  stau* 
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chion ;  stretay  to  resist,  struggle,  strive 
against ;  Da.  dial  stred^  a  strut ;  at  strede 
nted  deneney  stritte  imod^  to  set  the  legs 
apart  in  resistance,  to  struggle  against ; 
stredigy  firm,  stiff.  G.  streiUny  to  contend, 
struggle  wit^,  to  oppose  or  be  contrary  to. 
See  Straddle. 

Stub. — Stomp.  Two  forms  differing 
only  in  the  nasal  pronunciation  of  the 
latter,  botfi  signifying  a  short  projecting 
end.  Du.  stobbe^  PLD.  stubbe^  stump  of  a 
tree ;  Da.  stub^  stump,  stubble ;  Gael. 
stoby  stump,  staJce,  prickle,  thorn  ;  Du. 
stampey  PLD.  stumps  stumpel^  stumtntly  a 
stump,  end  from  which  something  has 
been  cut  off. 

The  radical  image  is  a  sharp  abrupt 
thrust,  a  conception  represented  in  E.  by 
slighUy  varying  forms,  detb^  job,  stab^  and 
by  GaeL  stob,  push,  stab,  thrust ;  Du. 
stompetty  to  kick,  push,  thump;  Bav. 
stuMifty  stumperty  to  nudge,  thrust. 

The  eraression  then  passes  on  to  sig- 
nify a  body  of  the  form  traced  out  by  a 
movement  of  the  foregoing  description, 
an  abrupt  projection  or  object  sharply 
standing  forth  out  of  the  surrounding  sur- 
face. In  the  same  way  from  Bret,  stoky 
jog,  shock,  we  pass  to  E.  stocky  the  trunk 
or  stem  ;  from  Rouchi  choquety  to  knock, 
shock,  jog,  to  choquey  stump  of  a  tree, 
block,  and  the  equivalent  It.  zoccOy  stump, 
snag,  log,  and  Fr.  souchey  stock,  trunk; 
from  Da.  stodCy  to  jog,  strike,  push,  to 
stody  a  stub  or  stump  of  a  tree  as  well  as 
a  shock  or  jolt. 

Sometimes  an  r  is  introduced  without 
alteration  of  the  sense,  as  in  Sc.  stramp^ 
G.  stramp/eHy  to  trample,  compared  with 
E.  stamps  Du.  strobbey  a  shrub  or  stubby 
growth,  compared  with  stobbe;  G.  strump/y 
synonymous  with  stumpfy  a  stump;  and 
Fr.  estroubUy  as  well  as  estoublcy  stubble. 

Stnbble.  Fr.  estaublty  Prov.  estoblay 
It.  stoppiuy  G.  Du.  stoppely  the  stubs  of 
com. 

Stubbom.  For  stubberen,  like  a  stub, 
rigid,  obstinate.  *  Stubbemesse,  contu- 
mace ;  stubblenesSy  or  sturdinesse,  lour- 
dasse.' — Palsgr. 

Stud.  I.  A  knob  or  projecting  head 
of  a  nail  or  button,  also  a  bush,  slmib,  or 
stumpy  growth. 

Seest  not  thllke  same  hawthoni  stud^ 
How  biBgly  it  begins  to  bud. 

Shepherd's  Cal. 

G.  staudiy  a  bush,  shrub.  Der  kohl  stau- 
det  sichy  the  cabbage  grows  to  a  head. 

The  radical  imi^e  seems  to  be  a  sud- 
den shock  or  jog,  from  whence  we  pass. 
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as  in  the  case  of  Stub,  to  the  idea  of  a 
sharp  projection,  a  short  projecting  body. 
Da .  stbdy  a  shock,  jog,  jolt,  also  a  stub  or 
stump  of  a  tree ;  G.  stutzeuy  to  knock,  to 
start ;  stutZy  anything  stumpy ;  stutzohvy 
an  animal  with  cropped  ears ;  stutz- 
schwanzy  a  bobtail. 

2.  A  stock  of  breeding  mares.  Da.  stody 
a  stud ;  stodhingsty  a  stallion,  stodhoppey 
brood-mare.  G.  stutCy  a  mare ;  stutereyy 
a  stud,  a  collection  of  breeding  horses 
and  mares.  Pol.  stadoy  a  flock  of  birds,  of 
sheep,  covey  of  partridges,  herd  of  oxen, 
stud  or  collection  of  breeding  horses ; 
stadniky  a  stud-horse,  stallion,  a  town  bull, 
herd  bull.  Lith.  stodas,  a  herd  of  cattle, 
especially  of  horses. 

And  as  he  welke  in  the  wodde 
He  sawe  a  full  faire  stode 
Of  coltis  and  of  meris  gude. 

Sir  Percival,  325. 

Student.—Stttdy.  Lat.  studeoyto  apply 
one's  mind  to  a  thing ;  studiuniy  study. 

To  Stu£El  To  cram,  thrust  into  a  re- 
ceptacle. G.  dial,  staucheuy  stuffeHy  to 
thrust,  to  strike  endways  (stossen);  G. 
stopfetiy  PLD.  stoppeUy  to  stuff,  to  fill  up  a 
cavity,  and  hence  to  stop,  to  prevent 
access  or  egress,  to  bring  to  a  stand,  ye- 
manden  das  maul  stopfifty  to  stop  one's 
mouth,  to  silence  him.  Fr.  estoupery  to 
stop,  to  close  J  estouffery  to  stop  the  breath, 
to  stifle,  choke. — Cot.  That  this  is  the 
true  explanation  of  itouffer  is  shown  by 
PLD.  stoffy  which  signifies  not  only  stuffy 
but  dust,  the  choking  materiaL  Goth. 
stubjusy  G.  stauby  dust.  ON.  stybbay  thick 
smoke.  *  For  when  they  should  draw  their 
breaths  this  stuffing  air  and  dust  came  in 
at  their  mouths  so  fast  that  they  had  much 
ado  to  hold  out  two  days.' — North,  Plu- 
tarch. '/  stuffe  one  up,  I  stoppe  his 
breath.    Je  suffoque.' — PaJsgr. 

ON.  stappay  to  pound,  stamp  ;  Gr.  <mip<o, 
to  stamp,  tread ;  oHf^y  Lat.  stipOy  to  cram, 
stuff,  make  close,  pack  together. 

Household  stuff  xs  the  goods  with  which 
a  house  is  filled  to  fit  it  for  occupation, 
and  in  a  more  extended  sense,  Fr.  ^toffe^ 
G.  stoffy  E.  stuffy  the  contents  of  a  thing, 
that  of  which  it  is  essentially  composed, 
and  specially  the  woven  fabric  of  which 
clothes  are  made. 

Stultify.    Lat.  stultusy  foolish. 

To  Stum.— Stmnmy.  Stummed  up, 
stummyy  close,  confined.  G.  stemmerty  to 
stop,  to  dam.  From  a  modification  of 
the  same  root  with  stop,  stuff,  signifying, 
in  the  first  instance,  thrust  or  stab,  then 
stick  into,  bring  or  come  to  a  stand.  G. 
stupfeuy  to  nudge,  to  thnist ;  Du.  stom' 
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petty  to  thrust,  push,  thump;  Lith.  stumHy 
to  thrust ;  stumplisy  a  ramrod  ;  siumtis, 
to  crowd,  to  press  against  each  other. 
See  To  Stem. 

Stum.  Unfermented  wine.  Du.  stem 
signifies  dumb,  and  is  also  explained  by 
P.  Marin,  du  vin  muet,  wine  that  has  not 
worked  from  being  oversulphured,  and  by 
Holtrop,  du  vin  ^touffif,  wine  that  has 
been  choked  by  sulphur  and  stopped  from 
working.  We  have  seen  in  the  last  arti-* 
cle  that  stum  has  in  £.  the  sense  of  stuff 
or  stop  up,  and  Du.  stem  may  be  explain- 
ed from  regarding  a  dumb  person  as  one 
whose  voice  is  smothered. 

To  Stumble.  To  make  a  false  step, 
to  strike  the  foot  against  an  obstacle  in 
walking.  The  derivation  from  stumpy  as 
if  the  word  signified  to  strike  against  a 
stump,  is  supported  by  many  analogies. 
It  cespOy  cespitCy  a  tur^  sod,  bush ;  cespi- 
tarty  to  stumble;  G.  strauch,  a  shrub, 
bush ;  siraucheln^  to  stumble ;  Du.  strohbty 
stroncky  a  stump  ;  strobbeletiy  stronckeleUy 
to  stumble. — Kil.  OFr.  bronche,  a  bush, 
bronchevy  to  stumble ;  Galla;fi(/i/,a  stump, 
gufaday  to  stuipble. 

Nevertheless  1  believe  in  the  present 
case  that  the  analogy  would  mislead  us, 
and  that  the  primary  meaning  is  simply 
to  strike  with  the  feet,  from  the  root  ex- 
hibited in  Du.  stompcHy  to  kick,  thrust, 
thump,  Bav.  stumpetiy  to  nudge,  strike 
with  the  elbow,  or  the  like,  Mod.  Gr. 
orwt^itxXMy  trrovux^ufy  to  pound,  E.  stumty 
to  walk  with  heavy  steps,  to  strike  the 
ground  heavily  in  walking,  N.  stumpay  to 
stumble,  totter,  fall,  Da.  dial  stumlCy 
stumrcy  to  strike  the  ground  with  the  feet, 
to  stamp,  stumble,  totter.  At  gaae  og 
stumre  med  en  kiep  :  to  stump  alone  with 
a  stick.  Pl.D.  stumpeltty  stunkeiHy  to 
hobble ;  Sc.  stummeVy  to  stumble. 

He  slaid  and  siummerit  on  the  sliddry  ground, 
And  fell  at  end  gnifelingis  amid  the  fen. — D.V. 

The  resemblance  to  the  word  stump 
arises  from  the  fact  that  the  latter  adso  is 
derived  from  the  same  root,  as  explained 
under  Stub. 

Stump.    See  Stub. 

To  Stun.  To  stupefy  with  noise  or 
with  a  blow,  primarily  with  noise,  as. 
stuniaUy  to  resound,  to  dash  ;  stuHygestufty 
'strepitus. — Ettmiiller.  G.  stauneny  erstau- 
nefty  to  lose  the  power  of  action,  to  be 
stupefied,  astonished.  Sc.  stonayy  to 
stupefy,  astound.  The  same  connection 
between  a  loud  noise  and  stupefaction  is 
seen  in  Lat.  attonarcy  to  thunder,  and 
thence  to  amaze,  astonish,  deprive  of  the 
senses ;  attonitusy  thunderstruck. 
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Stunted.  Dwarfed,  hindered  in  growth. 
ON.  stuttry  short ;  styttay  to  cut  short ; 
OSw.  stutty  stunty  docked,  short ;  stmmta^ 
to  shorten. — Ihre.  G.  stutXy  a  stump,  any- 
thing short  of  its  kind  ;  stutxeHy  to  dock, 
to  shorten.  The  fundamental  meaning  of 
the  word  is  a  short  projection,  from 
stutzeHy  to  knocl^  to  strike  against,  to 
start. 

Stupefy.  --  Stupid.  —  Stupor.  Lat 
stupeoy  to  stand  still  like  a  stock,  to  be 
numbed,  senseless,  astonished.  Sanscr. 
statnbhy  stop,  make  or  become  immov- 
able ;  stabhaa,  stopped,  blocked  up,  stupe- 
fied, insensible  }  stumbky  sttM^  stop^ 
stupefy. 

Sturdy.  Provincially,  giddy,  sulky, 
and  obstinate  ;  also  a  disease  in  sheep  in 
which  the  animal  becomes  sturdy  or 
stupefied. — Craven  GL  Sturdy  or  stub- 
bom,  estourdy, — Palsgr.  GaeL  stuirdy 
stuirdeoHy  vertigo,  a  disease  in  sheep, 
drunkenness. — Macleod.  It  siardireylo 
make  dizzy  or  giddy  in  the  head^ — FL 
Sp.  aturdiry  to  stupefy,  confuse. 

The  radical  meaning  is  probably,  as  in 
the  case  of  stutty  to  stupefy  with  noise, 
w.  twrddy  noise,  stir,  thunder— Richards ; 
Da.  tordetty  thunder ;  Gael,  dkrdast^  hum- 
ming noise.  It  must  be  merely  an  acd- 
denud  resemblance  between  sturdy  and 
Bret,  stardy  firm,  solid,  ON.  siirdr^  stiff, 
unbending,  hard. 

To  Stutter.  The  broken  efforts  of  the 
voice  in  imperfect  speech  and  those  of  the 
body  in  imperfect  going  are  commonly 
represented  by  the  same  forms.  *  To  stut 
or  stagger  in  speaking  or  going.* — Baret 
'  1  stuttey  I  can  nat  speake  my  wordes 
readilv,  je  besgue.' — Palsgr.  G.  stossen^ 
to  kick,  knock,  hit ;  attstosSy  a  stumbling- 
block,  also  stammering  or  stuttering. 
P1.D.  stooty  2i  blow ;  stctertty  G.  sicttenty 
to  stutter.  Swiss  dudertty  doderUy  to 
stammer;  dottertty  duUertt^  to  palpitate. 
See  Stammer,  Stagger. 

Sty.  I.  N.  j/rjcrV,  stifkcytta  (B.  diaL 
stiatuyey  stiotty)y  PLD.  stugy  a  pustule  at 
the  comer  of  the  eye. 

2.  ON.  stiy  stiUy  Da.  stiy  a  sty ;  faarsHy 
a  sheep-cote.  Bohem.  stAgy  stdgty  a 
stable,  shed,  from  stogimy  stdH^  to  stand. 
Russ.  stoihy  a  stall,  pGice  for  one  beast  to 
stand. 

Style.  Lat.  styiuSy  stiluSy  a  sort  of 
pencU  to  write  with  on  waxed  tablets. 

Styptic.  Lat  stypticusy  from  Gr. 
ervvTubcy  astringent,  from  utifmy  to  con- 
tract, make  close,  stiflf,  thick.    See  Stiff. 

-suade.  -suasion.  Lat.  suadeoy  sua'- 
sumy  to  advise  ;  Persuadiy  Dissuade. 


SUB- 

Sub-.  Subter-.  Lat,sud,sud^£r,  under, 
beneath. 

To  Subdue.  OFr.  subduser,  to  subdue. 
— Roquef.  The  meaning  of  the  word 
agrees  with  Lat.  subdo,  to  out  under,  but 
according  to  form  it  should  come  from 
Lat.  subauco,  OFr.  sosduire^  to  take  from 
under,  to  withdraw. 

Sublime.     Lat  sublimis^  on  high. 

Subtile. — Subtle.  Lat  subtilis^  fine, 
thin,  probably  from  tela^  a  web  of  cloth. 

SuDurb.  Lat  suburbium;  from  sub 
and  urbsy  a  city. 

Sue-.  Lat  suby  before  words  beginning 
with  r,  as  in  Succeed^  Succumb* 

Succour.  Lat  succurro  {sub  and  curro^ 
to  run),  to  come  to  the  aid  of,  to  come 
into  one's  mind ;  Fr.  secourir,  to  help ; 
secoursy  succour,  assistance. 

Succulent.  Lat  succus^  juice,  moist- 
ure. 

Such.  Goth.  svaUiks  (so  like),  AS. 
svilky  OHG.  solihy  sulihy  G.  solchcTy  Sw. 
sliky  Westphalian  suk. 

To  SucJL  G.  saugefty  Du.  suigetty  Lat 
sugercy  Fr.  sucer^  It  succhiarcy  w.  sugno. 
Boh .  cucoH  (tsutsati) .  From  an  imitation 
of  the  sound. 

SuddexL  Fr.  soubdainy  soudaifty  Prov. 
sobtafty  Lat  subitus,  subitaneusy  sudden. 

Sudk  G.  sody  the  bubbling  up  of  water 
that  simpers  or  seethes  ;  set/ensody  soap- 
suds.— Kiittn.  G.  sotterHy  PLD.  suddem, 
Du.  zudderetty  to  boil  with  a  suppressed 
sound ;  PLD.  suddeln,  G.  sudelHy  to  dabble 
in  the  wet,  do  dirty  work.  In  the  same 
way  Swiss  schwademy  of  lic^uids  in  a  cask, 
to  dash  with  a  certain  noise,  to  paddle, 
splash ;  schweuUreUy  soapsuds.  Banff. 
soiieTy  the  noise  made  by  anything  in 
boilinjg;  or  bubbling  up  ;  the  act  of  doing 
work  in  a  dirty,  disorderly  manner ;  a  state 
of  dirt  and  disorder.    See  Seethe. 

To  Sue. — Suit.  From  Lat  sequiy  to 
follow,  arose  It  seguirty  Sp.  seguify  OFr. 
sewiVy  sieviry  WalL  suiry  to  fol&w,  to  pro- 
secute or  pursue  one  at  law.  OE.  seuvey 
sywe.  '  Forsake  al  and  seuve  me.'— P.P. 
To  sue  for  an  office  is  to  follow  after  it 

From  the  participle  secutus  we  have 
Mid. Lat.  sectay  It.  seguitOy  OE.  sywetCy 
Fr.  suiUy  a  following,  a  train  of  followers, 
a  set  of  things  following  in  one  arrange- 
ment   A  suit  at  law,  a  suit  of  clothes. 

A  thousand  knyghtes—dothed  in  ermyne  ech  one 
Of  on  jyior/r.— R.  G. 

To  suit  is  to  agree  together,  as  things 
made  on  a  common  plan. 

Suet.  Lat.  sebuniy  OFr.  sieu,  *  Miex 
valt  a  Dieu  ob^ir  que  le  sUu  del  multun 
offrir.' — Livre  des  Rois.    How  or  when 
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the  termination  et  was  added  does  not 
appear. 

Sufo.  Lat  suby  before  words  beginning 
withyl  as  in  Suffer,  Suffix, 

Suffocate.  Lat  suffocoy  to  choak,  stop 
the  breath,  from  sub  zsidfauxyfaucisy  the 
gullet. 

Sugar.  Lat  saccharunty  Arab.  sukkaVy 
Sanscr.  skarkara. 

Suicide.  Lat.  suty  of  himself,  -ciday 
slayer,  from  cctdOy  to  kilL 

Suit.    See  Sue. 

*  Sulky.  — To  Sulk.  as.  asealcany 
languescere,  fiaccescere,  torpere ;  asolceUy 
remissus,  ienavus,  deses,  iners ;  solccHy 
deses,  desidiosus. — Lye. 

Ne  laet  thu  the  thin  mod  asealcany  let 
not  thy  mind  depress  thee. — Caedmon. 
130,  30.  Bav.  selcheUy  to  dry,  as  hams, 
sausaees,  &c. 

SuUen.  Formerly  written  soleifUy  i.  e. 
solitar>';  of  an  unsociable  morose  dis- 
position. 

So  I,  quoth  he  [the  cuckoo],  may  have  my  make 

in  peace — 
Let  each  of  hem  be  soUitu  all  hir  live.— Assembly 

of  Foules. 

To  Sully.  It  sogliarey  Fr.  souUleVy  to 
befoul,  dirty ;  se  sauiller  (of  a  swine),  to 
wallow  in  the  mire.  PLD.  suddelnysoletiy 
G.  sudelHy  properly  to  dabble  in  wet  and 
dirt,  to  do  dirty  work,  to  dirty.  G.  sudely 
It  sogliay  Fr.  souily  sueily  the  place  where 
a  boar  wallows  in  the  mire. 

All  ultimately  from  a  representation  of 
the  soimd  made  by  dabbhng  in  the  wet 
Swiss  siidemy  to  splash,  to  slobber,  eat 
untidily;  siidereUy  fen,  mire,  also  (con- 
temptuously) sauce. 

Sulphur.     Lat  sulphur. 

-suit.  Lat.  saliOy  sultumy  to  leap, 
whence  the  freq.  sultare;  as  in  Insulty 
Result 

Sultry.— Sweltry.  Oppressively  hot 
Du.  zwoely  zoely  G.  sckwuhly  sweltry, 
swelting,  suffocating  with  heat — Kiittn. 
AS.  swelaUy  to  bum ;  swalothy  xstus, 
cauma,  oppressive  heat;  OHG.  suelen, 
suilizoHy  to  bum,  to  dry  up  ;  suilisungy 
cauma ;  PLD.  sueleny  to  bum  without 
flame,  to  smoke,  and  thence  (of  cut  grass) 
to  dry  into  hay.  E.  dial.  swaUy  swealy  to 
wither  in  the  sun,  to  bum,  dry  up.  *'  And 
men  swcdiden  with  greet  heete.' — Wiclif. 
Lith.  sviltiy  svelti,  to  bum.  ON.  svceldy 
thick  smoke.  Pl.D.  verswelen,  to  bum 
away,  explains  another  sense  of  E.  swealy 
when  applied  to  the  guttering  of  a  candle 
or  buming  away  without  producing  light ; 
lo  gutter,  melt  away,  met  to  gfrow  thin. — 
HaL    A  similar  metaphor  is  seen  in  OHG« 
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luUizoHy  to  parch  or  dry  up  ;  OFlem. 
swelten^  OE.  swelty  to  faint ;  MHG.  swel- 
ten,  to  be  suffocated,  to  perish  through 
heat  or  hunger  ;  ON.  svelta,  Da.  suite,  to 
hunger,  famish ;  Goth,  sviltan,  as.  swel- 
tan,  to  die.  Nearer  the  original  form  is 
perhaps  swelter,  to  suffer  oppressive  heat, 
to  faint,  or,  consequentially,  to  sweat 
Swalterynge  or  swownynge,  syncopa. — 
Pr.  Pm.  From  this  form  of  the  verb  we 
pass  to  sweltry,  sultry. 

When  we  seek  for  the  radical  image 
from  whence  the  expression  is  ultimately 
derived,  we  observe  that  the  characteristic 
of  a  smothered  fiame  is  the  fuel  wasting 
imperceptibly  away,  an  idea  which  may 
conveniently  be  expressed  by  reference  to 
the  spilling  or  slopping  of  a  liquid,  be- 
cause in  the  latter  case  the  fact  is  accom- 
panied by  a  certain  noise  which  admits 
of  vocal  imitation.  Now  swelk  is  used 
to  represent  the  sound  of  milk  dashing  in 
a  chum  ;  to  swilker,  to  splash  about ;  to 
swilker  over,  to  dash  over  ;  to  svnlter,  to 
waste  away  slowly ;  swelking,  sultry.  To 
swele,  swile,  to  wash  or  rinse.  On  the 
same  principle,  Pl.D.  smuddeln,  smullen, 
to  dabble  in  the  wet ;  of  a  candle,  to  gut- 
ter or  sweal ;  Du.  smoel,  sultry ;  smoel 
weder,  aer  languidulus,  csdor  fiaccidus. — 
Kil.  E.  dial,  swatter,  to  spill  or  throw 
about  water,  to  scatter,  to  waste ;  swattle, 
to  waste  away. 

Sum.  —  Summary.  —  Summit.  Lat. 
super,  above;  superior,  higher;  supre- 
mus,  summus,  highest,  topmost,  utmost ; 
summum,  the  top,  the  whole,  the  sum. 

-suxue.  -sumption.  Lat  sumo,  sump- 
turn,  to  take ;  as  in  Consume,  Presump- 
tion, &c. 

Summer,  i.  g.  sommer,  ON.  sumar, 
Gael,  samhradh,  w.  kaf.  As  winter  and 
wind  are  connected,  so  we  should  suspect 
summer  and  sun  to  be,  but  the  connec- 
tion has  not  been  satisfactorily  traced. 

2.  A  beam  ;  bressomer,  breast-summer 
or  front  beam  of  a  house.  Erroneously 
explained  as  trabe  sommaria,  a  principal 
beam. 

The  true  explanation  is  found  in  Fr. 
sommier,  a  sumpter-horse  (and  generally 
any  toiling  and  load-carrying  drudge  or 
groom),  also  the  piece  of  timber  called  a 
summer, — Cot.  It.  somaro,  a  pack-horse, 
a  summer.  —  FL  w.  swmer,  a  beam  ; 
swmeru,  to  support,  uphold,  prop.  See 
Sumpter. 

Summon.  Fr.  semondre,  to  invite, 
warn,  summon  ;  semonneur,  a  summoner. 
Lat.  summoneoj^sub  and  moneo,Xti  warn. 

Sumpter-horse.       From    Gr.    oorrm 


SUPPLE 

I  {vcXfit,  mvayiua),  to  pack  closc,  Stamp 
down,  to  pack  or  load,  was  formed  vay fut, 
a  pack-ssiddle,  a  load.  We  have  then 
Lat  sagma,  salma  (sqgma  qax  comipte 
salma  dicitur — Isid),  It  salma,  soma,  G. 
saum,  a  burden ;  It  somaro,  Fr.  sommier, 
a  sumpter  or  pack-horse.  Somaro  is  nov 
used  for  a  donkey,  as  Prov.  sauma,  a 
she-ass. 

Sumptuary. — Sumptuous.  Lat  jvjr/- 
tus,  expense,  costliness,  from  sumo ^  sump- 
tum,  to  take. 

Sun.  Goth,  sunno,  ON.  sunnoy  Sanscr. 
siinu,  syiina,  syona. 

To  Sunder.— Sundry.  on.  sundr, 
asunder,  in  separate  parts;  sundra,  to 
tear  to  pieces,  separate  ;  Du.  sonder,  with- 
out, separated  from  ;  N.  sund,  i  sund,  in 
pieces ;  sunde  klctde,  tattered  clothes ; 
sundriven,  torn  to  pieces. 

To  Sup. — Sip.  To  draw  up  liquids  in 
small  quantities  into  the  mouth  with  an 
audible  noise,  represented  by  the  word 
itself.  Sp.  chupar,  to  suck  ;  Gr.  o%fu»,  a 
sucker,  a  pipe  for  sucking  wine  out  of  a 
cask. 

Super-.  Lat.  super,  above,  in  advance 
of. 

Superb.    Lat.  superbus,  proud. 

Supercilious.  Lat  cilium,  eyelid  {fillo, 
to  stir,  to  twinkle) ;  supercilium^  what  is 
above  the  eyelid,  the  eyebrow,  then,  from 
the  contraction  of  the  eyebrows  in  the 
expression  of  such  feelings,  pride,haugfati- 
ness,  severity. 

Superficies.  Lat  superficies  ;  mper, 
zxA  fades,  face. 

Superfiuous.  Lat  superfluo,  to  over- 
flow. 

Superior.    See  Sum. 

Superlative.  Lat  superfero,  -latum, 
to  lift  or  bear  above  ;  superlatio^  excess, 
amplifying. 

Supersede.  Lat  supersedeo,  to  sit 
upon,  and  thence  by  a  somewhat  obscure 
figure,  to  cease  from,  to  give  over.  To 
supersede  an  officer  is  to  cause  him  to 
cease  from  his  command. 

Superstition.  Lat.  superstes,  remain- 
ing ;  superstitio,  a  vain  fear  and  worship 
of  supernatural  beings.  The  word  is 
variously  and  not  satisfactorily  explained. 

Supper.  Fr.  souper,  a  meal  at  which 
soup  formed  the  principal  dish. 

Supplant.  haX-pianta,  the  sole  of  the 
foot ;  supplanto,  to  trip  up. 

*  Supple.  Fr.  soupU,  suf^le,  limber, 
pliant,  nimble,  flexible. — Cot  Apparent- 
ly from  OFr.  sopiier,  sopioier,  souploier 
{sub  and  plied),  to  bend,  to  yield  to  the 
will  of  another. — Burguy.    Bret,  soubh. 


SUPPLIANT 

to  bend  down,  to  incline.  Soublid  hS 
penUy  bow  your  head.  Gael  subailt, 
supail  (Macalpine),  flexible,  supple  ;  sub- 
laichy  to  make  or  become  supple. 

Suppliant.  —  Supplicate.  Lat.  sup- 
piico^  Fr.  supplUry  to  intreat  humbly,  the 
knees  bending  under  one. 

Supply — Supplement.  Lat  suppieOy 
Fr.  suppliers  sub^  and//f<7,  to  All. 

Suppurate.  Lat.  sufpuro^  to  generate 
{JfuSy  puris)  matter,  ur.  ih^,  to  rot ; 
iriwy  matter.    See  Putrid. 

Supreme.    See  Sum. 

Sur-.  In  some  cases  contr.  from  Lat 
super y  upon,  above,  as  in  Surprise;  in 
others,  where  the  verb  begins  with  an  r, 
from  Lat  sub^  under,  as  in  Surrogate. 

Sure.  Fr.  jiJr,  OFr.  segur^  siur,  Lat 
securus. 

Sur£  The  foaming  or  broken  water 
made  by  the  waves  beating  on  the  shore. 
Norm,  etckurfery  to  foam. — H^richer. 

Surfbit.  1  surfety  I  eate  to  muche 
meate.  Je  sutfays^  or,  je  fays  exces.  You 
surfayted  yesternight  at  supper ;  vous 
vous  surfistezy  or,  vous  fistez  exces  hier  k 
souper. — Palsgr.    Super ^  and  facio. 

Surge.  Fr.  saurare  (Lat  surgere\  to 
rise,  spring,  boil  or  bubble  up ;  sourgeon, 
the  spouting  up  of  water  in  a  fountain, 
spring  of  a  welL 

It  is  said  that— ell  great  riven  are  gorged  and 
assemblede  of  divers  surges  and  springs  of  water. 
T-Bemcis,  Froissart.  K  surge  oi  tears. — ^Turber- 
ville. 

Now  applied  only  to  the  boiling  of  the 
waves. 

Surgeon.  Gr.  xc*P<>*fY^Ci  one  who  works 
with  the  hand ;  Lat.  chirurguSy  Fr.  chi- 
rurgien.  Norm,  serugiefty  OFr.  surgietty 
surgeon. 

Surly.  The  meaning  has  probably 
been  modified  in  modem  times  in  accord- 
ance with  a  supposed  derivation  from 
sour. 

Heo  schulen  hem  sulf  grennen — and  makien 
sur  semblant  for  the  muchele  angoise  ithe  pine  of 
helle. — Ancren  Riwle,  ais. 

The  original  meaning  seems  however 
to  have  been  sir-like,  magisterial,  arro- 
gant 

For  shepherds,  said  he,  there  doen  lead, 

As  lords  done  otherwhere. 
Their  sheep  han  crusts  and  they  the  bread, 

The  chips  and  they  the  chear— 
Sike  sirfy  shepherds  han  we  none. 

Shepherd's  CaL  July. 

It  signoreggiare,  to  have  the  mastery, 
to  domineer  ;  signoreggevoUy  magisterial, 
haughty,  stately,  surly. — Altieri.  Faire  du 
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grobis,  to  grow  proud,  to  take  a  surly 
state  upon  him. — Cot. 

Surmise.  OFr.  surmise y  accusation, 
from  surmettre,  to  lay  upon,  to  accuse. — 
Roquef. 

Surname.  Fr.  sumoniy  an  additional 
name.  It  sopranomcy  a  simame,  a  nick- 
name.— FL 

Surplice.  Fr.  surplisy  OFr.  sorpeliSy 
Mid. Lat  superpelliceunty  a  linen  gown 
worn  over  the  woollen  or  furry  garments 
of  the  ecclesiastic. 

Surplus.  Lat  super,  above,  contract- 
ed into  sury  znd  plus,  more. 

Surprise.  Fr.  surprisey  from  surpren- 
drey  It  sopraprendere,  to  take  unawares, 
to  come  upon  one  suddenly. 

Surrenaer.  OFr.  surrender y  to  deliver 
up.     Lat  reddere,  to  give  back. 

Surreptitious.  \jax.surrepiitius;  sur- 
repo  (sub  repo),  to  creep  in  unawares. 

Survey.  OFr.  surveoir  (Lat  videre), 
to  oversee,  overlook. 

Sus-.  Lat.  suby  in  comp.  with  words 
beginning  with  Cypy  s,  t;  ^sinSusceptibUy 
Suspendy  Sustcdny  &c. 

Sutler.  G.  sudelUy  to  dabble  in  the 
wet,  to  do  dirty  work,  to  handle  a  thing 
in  a  slovenly  manner ;  sudlery  a  dabbler, 
dauber  in  painting,  a  scullion ;  Du.  soete- 
leHy  to  do  dirty  work,  to  carry  on  a  petty 
trade^  to  huckster ;  soetelaary  a  camp« 
huckster  or  sutler.    See  Suds. 

Suture.  Lat.  suturuy  a  seam  sewed, 
from  suoy  sulum,  to  stitch  or  sew.  - 

Swab.— Swabber.  Du.  swabber,  Sw. 
swabby  a  swab  or  kind  of  mop  made  of 
unravelled  rope,  used  on  board  ship  for 
mopping  the  decks.  The  radical  mean- 
ing of  the  word  is  to  sop  or  slop,  to 
splash  in  water.  Du.  swabberetty  to  swab, 
dabble,  paddle  ;  G.  schwabbelUy  schwap- 
pertly  schwappeHy  schweppen,  to  splasn, 
dash  to  and  fro,  wabble.  '  Dann 
schwappiedxt  woge  bis  zu  den  schultem  :' 
the  wave  splashed  up  to  the  shoulders. — 
Sanders.  N.  svabbay  sabba,  subba,  to  spill 
or  splash  water,  to  dabble  in  wet ;  E.  dial. 
swiWy  to  splash  over.  In  like  manner  Fr. 
gadrouilUy  a  swab,  from  Swiss  Rom. 
gadrouilliy  to  dabble,  to  disturb  water. 

Swad. — Swaddle.  Swad,  a  peascod, 
a  handful  of  peasestraw. — Hal.  A  swad 
of  a  woman,  obesula.— Coles.  Swaty  to 
throw  down  forcibly,  a  quantity  ;  swatchy 
a  piece  of  anything,  a  patch,  a  sample. 
The  fundamental  meaning  oi  swadyswat. 
swaihy  like  that  of  squad,  squfby  woula 
seem  to  be  a  lump  or  bundle  of  some- 
thing soft,  from  Du.  swadderen  (Kil), 
Bav.   schwadertt,   schwatteln,    E.    dial. 
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sweUUTy  swattle^  to  splash,  dasli,  or  spill 
liquids.  Swiss  schwetti^  so  much  of  a 
fluid  or  soft  matter  as  is  thrown  down  at 
once,  then  a  lot  or  quantity  of  things,  as 
of  apples.  The  swath  of  grass  would 
then  be  the  bundle  of  grass  cut  at  each 
stroke  of  the  scythe,  and  the  verb  to 
swathe^  to  make  a  bundle  of,  to  tie  up  in 
bundles.  ^Swathed  or  made  into  sheaves.' 
— Cot.  in  V.  javeW.  It  is  certainly  in  this 
sense  that  swatch  seems  to  be  used  by 
Tusser  : 

One  spreadeth  those  bands,  so  in  order  to  lie, 
As  barley,  in  stoatck€St  may  fill  it  thereby. 

To  swatch^  to  bind,  as  to  swaddle,  &c.— 
HaL  The  forms  swatch  and  swatchel,  a 
fat  slattern,  also  to  daggle,  dirty,  to  beat, 
unite  swady  swath,  swathe,  swaddle,  with 
Du.  swachtel,  swadel,  a  swathe  or  swad- 
dling-band  ;  zwachtelen,  to  swathe,  to 
swaddle.  In  the  application  of  swatchel 
to  a  fat  woman,  the  reference  is  to  the 
swagging  or  wabbling  movement  of  the 
flesh  of  a  fat  person,  as  in  Bav.  schwadig, 
schwcUtig,  swagging,  soft,  as  boggy 
ground,  and  the  softer  parts  of  the  body ; 
e  schwadige  menschin,  a  full-breasted 
woman. 

To  swaddle  was  also  to  beat.  Swad- 
dled, cudgelled. — Coles.  He  banged,  be- 
lammed,  thumped,  swaddled  her. — Cot 
in  v.  chaperon.  And  this  is  in  accord- 
ance with  other  cases  in  which  words  ex- 
pressing the  dashing  of  liquids  are  used 
to  signify  beating,  as  to  wallop,  or  G. 
schwappen,  to  splash,  compared  M'ith  E. 
swap,  a  blow  ;  Banff  soofle,  to  wash, 
to  soak,  to  beat  with  severity ;  Fr.  escla- 
bousser,  to  splash,  Lang,  esclabissa,  as- 
sommer  de  coups. 

Perhaps  we  must  regard  swatchel  and 
swatch  as  immediately  derived  from  forms 
in  which  the  d  of  swaddle  or  labial  of 
swap,  swabble,  is  replaced  by  a  guttural. 
£.  dial  swack,  to  strike,  to  throw  ;  swack, 
.a  large  quantity  Qam.),  a  blow,  a  fall ; 
swacking^  huge,  large.—  Hal. 

To  l^ag.^Swagger.  The  idea  of 
tremulous  motion,  swaying  backwards 
and  forwards,  is  commonly  expressed  by 
forms  originally  representing  the  sound 
made  by  the  dashing  of  water,  swabble, 
swaddle,  swaggle,  wabble,  waddle,  waggle; 
where  the  final  consonant  may  be  of  any 
class,  labial,  dental,  or  guttural,  and  the 
initial  s  may  be  omitted  without  altering 
the  force  of  the  w^ord. 

Thus  fve  have  Swiss  schwabbeln, 
schwabben,  to  splash,  dash  to  and  fro, 
wabble,  swag  like  loose  flesh,  stagger  like 
a  drunken  ipan.    With  a  final  g,  e.  dial. 
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swiggle,  to  shake  liquor  violently,  to 
rinse  linen  to  and  fro  in  water. 

I  suHxgge,  as  a  fatte  person's  belly  noaggetk  as  be 
goth. — Pal^^. 

Swaggergog,  a  quaking  bog. — Mrs  Baker. 
To  swagger  in  gait  is  to  walk  in.  an 
affected  manner,  swaying  from  one  side 
to  the  other.  Swiss  schwageln^  to  stroll 
about.  To  swagger  in  talk  may  be  di- 
rectly taken  from  the  noise  made  by  the 
dashing  of  liquids,  as  in  the  case  of  Bav. 
schwadem,  to  splash,  tattle,  bluster, 
swagger. 

The  nasalisation  of  the  consonant  gives 
G.  schwanken,  to  splash  to  and  fro,  to 
waver,  rock,  stagger;  E.  dial  swanky, 
watery  beer,  boggy,  swaggering,  strutting. 

Swain.  Da.  svend,  a  bachelor,  serv- 
ant, attendant,  journeyman ;  svendedreng, 
a  male  child  j  ON.  sveinn,  a  boy,  young 
man,  servant.  The  word  has  clearly  no- 
thing to  do  with  swine. 

Swale.  NE.  windy,  bleak,  cold.  ON. 
svala,  to  cool,  to  refresh  ;  sveUi,  coolness, 
cold,  hate. 

To  Swale. — Sweal.    See  Sultry. 

Swallow.  ON.  svala^  G.  schwalbe, 
Du.  zwaluw,  P1.D.  schwalke^  ObcrD. 
schwalm. 

To  Swallow.  G.  schwelgen,  to  swill, 
guzzle,  tipple.  ON.  svelgia,  to  swallow. 
Du.  swelgen,  to  devour,  swallow,  drink. 
From  the  sound  made  in  swadlowing 
liquid.  Bav.  schwappeln,  to  splash,  to 
swag  (of  loose  flesh),  to  swill,  to  be  ad- 
dicted to  dnnk.    N.  skvala,  to  gui^gle. 

Swamp.-^To  Swamp.  To  swamp  a 
boat  is  to  sink  it  by  the  washing  in  of  the 
waves.  ON.  squampa,  to  splash  ;  Swiss 
schwampeln,  to  splash,  dash  to  and  fro 
like  water.  N.  skitmpia,  to  shake  to  and 
fro  in  a  vessel.  It  is  the  nasalised  form 
of  Bav.  schwappeln,  E.  dial,  svfab^  squab, 
to  splash,  dash  over. 

From  the  same  source  is  E.  swamp,  a 
soft  plashy  ground ;  PLD.  swamp,swamm, 
G.  schwamm,  a  sponge,  a  structure  adapt- 
ed to  sop  up  ¥rater ;  or  a  fungus,  a  sdt 
spongy  growth. 

Swan.    ON.  svanr,  G.  schwan. 

Swap.  I.  Swap  and  swack  represent 
the  sound  of  a  blow,  and  thence  are  ap- 
plied to  any  sudden  movement,  as  in  fall- 
ing, striking,  throwing.  PLD.  swaps! 
swips  I  swups  /  express  the  sound  of  a 
smack,  and  thence  signify  quick,  imme- 
diate. Swaps!  kreeg  he  enen  an  de 
oren  :  smack/  he  caught  it  on  the  ears. 
Schwipp  /  schwapp  !  schlug  er  mir  den 
kopf  ab  :  smack  /  he  cut  off  my  head. 
Swap /  quickly,  smartly.  In  some  counties 
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a  fall  is  called  a  swap.— HaL  w.  chwaPy^. 
sudden  stroke  or  blow,  and  as  an  adverb, 
instantly.  To  swap^  to  draw  a  sword,  to 
cast  a  stone,  to  strike. — ^Jam.  Hence 
swapping  (like  strapping,  whapping, 
bouncing,  thumping),  large,  huge,  strong. 
— Hal.  In  like  manner  from  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  sound  of  a  blow  by  the 
syllable  swackj  swackingy  unusually  large. 
— Mrs  B.  'He  swackea  the  wood  in  his 
face.'  Schwapp  I  lasst  sie  ihr  schltissel- 
band  nach  seinem  kopfe  iliegen :  slap  ! 
she  let  fly  her  keys  at  his  head. — Sanders. 

2.  The  sense  of  barter  or  truck  seems 
to  come  from  the  notion  of  a  sudden  turn, 
an  exchange  of  place  in  the  objects  that 
are  swapped.  In  the  same  way  to  chop  is 
to  do  anything  suddenly,  to  turn  suddenly 
round,  and  to  swap  or  barter.  The  wind 
chops  round  to  the  north,  a  greyhound 
chips  up  a  hare.  G.  stutzen  or  stossen^  to 
knock  or  strike  ;  waaren  verstuUsefiy  vev' 
stossen  or  umstossen,  to  chop,  swap,  bar- 
ter.— Kiittn. 

Sward,  on.  svorSr,  Du.  swaerde^  G. 
schwartCy  PLD.  swaarde^  sware,  the  thick 
skin  of  bacon  or  pork,  then  applied  to  the 
sldn  of  the  head,  the  coating  of  turf  on  a 
grass-field.  Du.  swaerde  van  den  hoofde. 
the  skin  of  the  head  ;  Vl.'D^grdnsTvaardy 
greensward. 

The  proper  meaning  of  the  word  would 
seem  to  be  the  crackling  or  skin  of  roast 
pork.  Bohem.  sskwaritiy  Illyr.  chwaritij 
to  crackle  like  melting  fa^  to  fry ;  sskwar^ 
sldn  of  pork ;  sskwareky  Illyr.  chwarak, 
greaves,  remnants  after  the  meltine  of 
tallow.  OHG.  swarUy  cremium  [quod  re- 
manet  inpatill&decamibusfrixis] — Schm. 

Swarm.  A  multitude  of  creatures  in 
intricate  movement  The  idea  of  multi- 
tudinous movement  is  expressed  by  the 
representation  of  a  confused  sound,  as  in 
scrally  crawly  and  Fr.  grouillery  to  rumble, 
also  to  swarm,  abound,  break  out  in  gp^at 
numbers.  Zulu  bubulay  to  hum,  as  ^es ; 
buhuUlay  a  swarm  of  bees,  concourse  of 
people.  On  the  same  principle  the  origin 
of  swarm  is  the  representation  of  a  hum- 
ming or  buzzing  sound.  E.  dial,  sharm^  a 
confused  noise,  buzzing,  din. — Moor.  G. 
Schwann,  noisy  revelry ;  schwdrmeny  to 
buzz,  to  make  a  confused  sound  as  a  mul- 
titude in  motion,  to  swarm  as  bees,  to 
revel.  'Was  fur  ein  liebliches  sumsen 
schwdrmt  um  mich  her.'  Bav.  schwumty 
geschwUmiy  confusion  in  the  head,  swarm, 
throng ;  schwMfclny  schwarbeln^  to  move 
in  a  confused  mass,  to  whirl,  to  swarm. 

To  Swarm.— Squirm. — Swarf.  To 
climb  the  bole  of  a  tree  by  clipping  it 
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with  the  arms  and  legs,  twisting  them 
around  it 

He  swar/ed  then  the  mainmast  tree, 
He  swar/ed  it  with  might  and  main. 
Ballad  of  Sir  Andrew  Barton,  N.  &  Q.,  Ju.  59. 

Then  up  the  mainmast  swerved  he. 

Ibid.,  Percy  Soc. 

To  squimiy  to  wriggle  about,  to  climb 
trees  by  embracing  them  with  the  arms 
and  legs. — ^Webster.  OFris.  swerva,  to 
crawl.  ^  Alle  da  creaturadeerop  der  eerde 
j«/«;//.*— Richthofen.  MHG.  swirben,  to 
whirl,  to  move  in  a  confused  mass.  Sw. 
swarfway  to  turn ;  Du.  swemun,  swerveny 
to  wander  about  (KiL),  to  rove,  wander, 
revel.— BomhofT.  The  radical  image  is 
a  mass  in  intricate  confused  movement 
See  Swarm. 

Swart.— 'Swarthy.  Goth.  svartSy  ON. 
svartry  G.  schwarzy  black ;  ON.  surtr^ 
swarthy.  Diefenbach  connects  \aX.sordeSy 
dirt,  as  if  swarthy  were  dirt-coloured. 

Swash.  Swish  and  swash  represent 
the  sound  made  by  the  collision  of  liquids 
or  of  divided  solids.  A  horse  swishes  his 
tail ;  swish-swashy  washy  liquor.  Piedm. 
svassiy  to  splash,  to  rinse.  To  swash 
downy  to  fall  with  a  noise.  In  the  same 
way  sosSy  a  heavy  fall,  a  dirty  mess. 
SossUy  to  make  a  slop, — HaL  To  swashy 
also  figuratively  to  swagger,  to  talk  big. 
Sw.  swassa,  to  strut,  to  swagger,  to  talk 
bombast. 

Swath.  G.  schwadeny  Du.  swcuUy 
Pl.D.  swcuLy  swaity  the  row  of  grass  as  it 
lies  on  the  left  of  the  mower  cut  by  his 
scythe,  also  the  bare  space  from  which  it 
is  cut.  Commonly  explained  from  as. 
j^/i/^,  a  track,  path,  footsteps.  Nsenige 
swathe  his  owhwser  aetywde  :  no  traces  of 
him  anywhere  appeared.  On  swaihcy  in 
the  way.  DolhAvathey  the  traces  of  a 
wound,  a  cicatrice.  Thus  the  swath  is 
understood  as  primarily  signifying  the 
path  cut  by  the  mower  in  the  standing 
grass.  But  the  heap  of  grass  seems  to 
have  a  stronger  claim  to  attention  than 
the  space  from  which  it  is  cut,  and  the 
original  meaning  of  the  word  is  probably 
the  mass  of  grass  cut  by  a  single  blow  of 
the  scythe.  Fr.  javelery  to  swathe  or 
gavel  com,  to  make  it  into  sheaves  or 
gavels. — Cot.  E.  dial,  swaffy  as  much 
grass  as  a  scythe  cuts  at  one  stroke. — 
HaL    See  Swad. 

Sway.  Du.  zwaayeny  to  swing,  turn, 
brandish  ;  PLD.  swajeny  to  waver  in  the 
wind  ;  ON.  sveigjay  N.  svdgjay  svoioy  Da. 
sveify  to  bend;  N.  svagay  Da.  svaicy  to 
swing  to  and  fro,  to  roll  like  a  ship; 
svaierum,  room  for  a  ship  to  swing  ot 
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anchor.  Sw.  swe^ryggad^  swankruggMi, 
swayed  in  the  back ;  E.  swaying,  a  hollow 
raking  of  the  backbone.— B.  For  the 
ultimate  origin  see  Swag. 

To  Sweal.  To  sweal  a  hog,  to  singe 
him;  to  sweal,  to  melt  wastemlly  away 
like  bad  candles, — B.    See  Sultry, 

To  Swear.  Goth,  svaran,  ON.  sverja, 
G.  schworetty  to  swear ;  ON.  svara,  to  an- 
swer. 

The  radical  meaning  seems  to  be  to 
certify,  to  assure,  to  declare  as  true,  from 
OHG.  wdr,  G.  wahr,  certain,  assured,  true. 
Ze  tdd  wdr,  as  sure  as  death.  '£z  ist 
mir  wdrez  gewizzen : '  it  is  known  to  me 
for  certain.  Wdr  machen,  to  make  sure, 
to  prove  by  documents.  —  Schmeller. 
PLD.  waren,  to  certify,  to  prove  by  wit- 
nesses or  documents.  Waren  up  den 
hilUgen,  to  take  his  corporal  oath,  to 
swear  by  the  holy  relicks. — Brem.  Wtb. 
See  Ware. 

Sweat.  ON.  sveiti,  as.  swat,  sweat, 
also  blood,  w.  chwys,  Sanscr.  svaidas, 
Lat.  sudor,  sweat ;  udor,  moisture ;  udus, 
wet. 

To  Sweep,  on.  s&pa,  to  sweep,  to 
wipe ;  sdpr,  a  besom ;  Sw.  sopa,  to  sweep, 
wipe,  brush  ;  also  a  clout, a  duster;  Gael 
sguab,  sweep  ;  sguab,  sguaib,  w.  ysgub,  a 
besom,  brush,  a  sheaf  of  com  j  ysgubo,  to 
sweep,  to  whisk ;  Bret  skuba,  to  sweep ; 
Lat.  scopes,  Sp.  escoba,  a  besom. 

The  radical  image  seems  to  be  the  rins- 
ing of  a  vessel  with  water,  the  dashing  of 
water  over  a  surface,  or  the  coursing  of 
the  waves  along  the  surface  of  water,  g. 
schwappen,  schweppen,  to  splash  or  slop. 
•Die  sckwappenden  fluthmassen.'  'Der 
weinim  graseJ^A«/«!i^^/iiber.'  Schweifen, 
to  move  a  fluid  body  to  and  fro,  to  rinse, 
to  splash,  to  sweep  along  the  ground,  to 
rove  or  range  over  the  country;  Du. 
sweyven,  to  vacillate,  fluctuate,  wander. 

Sweet.  AS.  swet,  Du.  zoet,  ON.  sottr, 
G.  siiss,  Sanscr.  svad,  Lat.  suavis. 

To  Swell.  ON.  svella,  to  swell ;  sollin 
skip,  a  sodden,  water-logged  ship.  The 
original  sense  is  probably  shown  in  Du. 
swellen  (Kil.),  a  parallel  form  with  wellen, 
to  boil,  to  spring,  G.  wallen,  to  boil,  wal- 
lop, move  along  in  a  waving  manner. 
Das  meer  wallet,  the  sea  swells  up  in 
waves  ;  eine  hohe  welle,  a  great  swelling 
wave, — Kiittn.  The  same  relation  is  seen 
in  ON.  bolginn.  Da.  bullen,  swollen, 
and  Lat  bullire,  to  boil,  Du.  bolghe,  a 
wave  or  billow. 

To  Swelter.  The  sense  of  this  word 
in  the  ordinary  expression  of  sweltering 
with  heat  seems  to  be  to  faint  with  heat. 
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Swalterynge  or  swownynge,  syncopa. — 
Pr.  Pm.  Probably  swatter^  swalter  or 
swelter,  swilker,  are  parallel  forms, 
representing,  in  the  first  instance*  the 
noise  of  dashing  liouids,  then  signifying 
the  dashing  or  splashing  of  liquids^  spill- 
ing, squandering,  wasting ;  then  wasting 
away,  fainting.  To  swatter^  to  spill  or 
throw  about  water  as  geese  or  ducks  do  in 
drinking,  to  scatter,  to  waste ;  to  swather, 
to  faint ;  to  swattle,  to  drink  as  ducks  do 
water,  to  waste  away. — HaL  The  inser- 
tion of  an  /  (as  in  palter  compared  with 
patter,  E.  dial,  swatch  for  swatch,  a  patch, 
stramalkin  for  stramaking,  Sc  /agald 
for  fagot)  gives  swalter,swelter^  to  flounder 
in  the  wet,  to  drip,  trickle. 

Slippes  in  the  sloppes  oslante  to  thegirdyUe, 
Swatters  up  swiftly  with  his  swerde  drawene. 

Morte  Aithme 

I  feel  the  dro]:>s  of  sweltering  sweat 
Which  trickle  down  my  £aioe. 


To  swilter,  to  waste  away  slowly. — HaL 

We  must  however  not  regard  these 
parallel  forms  as  actually  derived  from 
each  other,  but  rather  as  arising  from 
slightly  varying  efforts  to  represent  the 
same  inarticulate  sounds.  With  a  final  i 
instead  of  /  in  the  radical  syllable  we 
have  swelk,  noise  made  by  liquid  in  a 
chum  ;  to  swilker,  to  splash  ;  swelkimg, 
sultry.    See  Sultry. 

To  Swerve.  To  wander  from. — B.  Du. 
swerven,  swermen,  to  wander,  rove,  also 
to  riot,  reveL 

The  radical  image  is  a  hum  or  confused 
noise,  from  which  we  pass  to  the  notion 
of  noisy  revelry,  on  the  one  hand,  and,  on 
the  other,  to  that  of  whirling,  turning 
round,  turning  aside,  moving  to  and  fro. 
Sw.  hurra,  surra,  swirra,  to  whizz,  bu2z, 
whirl ;  surra,  swirra,  also  to  revel ;  ON. 
hverfa,  to  turn,  bend ;  Da.  surre,  to  hum, 
buzz,  also  as  N.  svarva,  to  lash  or  twist  a 
rope  round  with  string;  Da.  svire,  to 
revel ;  to  whirl,  turn  round  ;  Da.  dial 
svirre,  to  move  to  and  fro ;  sleeden 
svirrer,  the  sledge  swerves,  swings  to 
one  side ;  svarre,  svarbe,  to  turn  in  a 
lathe. 

Swift.  The  idea  of  rapidity  or  mo- 
mentary duration  is  commonly  expressed 
by  the  figure  of  a  smart  blow.  Thus  in 
Scotch  they  say.  111  be  with  you  in  a  rap, 
in  a  clap;  while  swak,  which  originally  re- 
presents the  sound  of  a  blow,  is  used  for 
a  little  while. 

He  bad  slummerit  hot  an  smak. — D.  V. 

Swap,  which  like  swcuk  represents  the 
sound  of  a  blow,  is  used  for  any  rapid 
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action,  for  the  drawing  of  a  sword,  cast- 
ing of  a  stone,  or  the  like.  The  change 
of  the  vowel  from  a  to  /  expresses  a  finer, 
smaller  motion,  as  in  wkip^  to  strike  with 
something  thin,  to  do  anything  quickly, 
comp2u:ed  with  whap^  to  strike  a  heavy 
blow.  On  this  principle  we  pass  from 
swap  to  ON.  svipa^  to  whip,  to  move 
quickly,  do  anything  hastily,  to  brandish 
a  sword  ;  svipull,  moveable,  transitory  ; 
svipTy  svif^  a  sudden  movement,  a  mo- 
ment, instant ;  i  dvi  svifi,  at  the  same 
moment ;  Da.  /  et  svip^  in  a  trice  ;  ON. 
svifa^  to  move  to  and  fro ;  to  move  sud- 
denly; svifr^  moveable,  yielding.  Sc. 
swippeTy  quick,  nimble,  sudden  ;  swiff, 
rotatory  motion,  or  the  sound  produced 
by  it ;  the  swiff  of  a  milL — Jam.  AS. 
swipa,  a  whip  ;  swipian,  to  whip  or  do 
something  with  a  momentary  action. 
Swipte  hire  thaet  heaved :  he  whipped 
off  her  head.    See  Swivel 

To  Swig.  To  drink  in  sounding  gulps. 
Swig  or  swidgCy  water  or  beer  spilt  on  the 
floor,  table,  &c.  If  the  roof  or  a  barrel 
leaks,  the  floor  will  be '  all  of  a  swidge.^ 
SwidgCy  a  puddle  ;  to  swiggle,  to  shake 
liquor  in  an  inclosed  vessel — Forby ;  to 
rinse  linen  in  water. — Moor. 

To  SwiU.  To  rinse,  to  wash  out  with 
water  ;  swUl-tuby  the  tub  which  holds 
the  hog-wash — Mrs  Baker ;  swill-bowly  a 
drunkard ;  swiUery  a  scullion,  one  who 
washes  the  dishes  ;  as.  swiliatty  to  wash ; 
swilingy  a  gargle.  Doubtless  from  the 
sound  of  agitated  liquid,  and  perhaps 
contracted  from  a  form  like  swiggUy  to 
shake  liquor  violently,  to  rinse  in  water, 
to  drink  greedily.  To  swilkevy  to  splash, 
is  a  parallel  form. 

Da.  skylUy  to  rinse,  wash ;  skylUvandy 
dishwash,  swillings  ;  skylUbady  a  shower- 
bath.  See  Scullery.  O.  spuietiy  to  wash, 
rinse,  swilL 

To  Swim.  This  word  seems  origin- 
ally to  apply  to  the  movement  of  water  in 
agitation  ;  to  move  or  flow  like  water  ;  to 
be  carried  along  on  the  surface  of  water, 
to  move  about  on  the  surface  or  in  the 
water.  N.  svabbCy  to  dabble,  paddle, 
splash,  spill  i  Swiss  schwabbelHy  to  wab- 
ble, splash,  fluctuate,  to  reel  like  a  drunk- 
en man  ;  schwabbeligyosex^o^'mgy  reeling ; 
est  ist  mir  so  schwabbelig,  Bav.  schwaib- 
efiy  to  overflow,  to  rinse,  to  wash.  Die 
wasche  schwatbetty  to  swiggle  or  rinse 
linen  in  water  ;  glase  schwaibeM,  to  rinse 
glasses ;  das  geschwaibet  (geschwemme, 
gespiile),  dishwash,  swillings.  Schwai- 
beUy  or  schweben  are  then  used  in  the 
sense  of  moving  to  and  fro  like  water. 
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being  carried  on  the  surface  of  water, 
reeling,  staggering.  Auff 'm  wasser  schwe- 
beuy  fluctuare,  jactari  fluctibus ;  das  schifT 
das  da  sckwebet  in  dem  mer,  the  ship 
floats  in  the  sea.  Suebonty  natant ;  sue- 
pen,  sueparatiy  nare.— GL  in  Schm.  o. 
schwebeUy  to  float,  wave,  hover,  flutter. 
— Kuttn. 

The  softening  of  the  flnal  b  to  m  leads 
from  Swiss  schwabbeln  to  ON.  svamlay  to 
splash,  paddle  in  water,  and  from  G. 
schweben  to  Bav.  schwaimen.  Der  vogel 
schwaimet  in  den  luften,  the  bird  hovers 
in  the  air.  Hin  und  wider  schwaimeny 
to  wander  to  and  fro.  G.  schwemnutty  to 
wash,  to  bathe  in  water ;  schwimmefiy  to 
swim,  to  be  borne  along  by  or  to  be 
bathed  in  liquid.  ON.  sveima,  to  move 
to  and  fro  in  a  confused  manner,  to  wan- 
der about,  to  swarm  ;  svimay  svimmUy 
to  swim ;  svimruy  Da  svimiey  to  be 
dizzy,  giddy.  The  Kestrel  or  Windhover 
is  called  in  G.  schweimery  schwemnuTy 
schwimmery  schweberUy  from  its  ^schwe- 
benden*  flight  The  head  swims  when 
the  visible  scene  appears  in  unsteady 
movement  around  us  like  the  surface  of 
water. 

Swindle.  G.  schwindel,  swimming  in 
the  head,  dizziness,  giddiness.  In  a 
figurative  sense  schwindel  is  applied  to 
dealings  in  which  the  parties  seem  to  have 
lost  their  head,  as  we  say,  to  have  become 
dizzy  over  unfounded  or  unreasonable 
prospects  of  gain.  '  Als  der  Assignaten- 
schwindel  (Assignat-mania)  zu  wiithen 
begann.'  *  Er  hat  bei  dem  Aktien-schwin- 
del  (Share-mania)  viel  geld  verdient.' — 
Genz  in  Sanders.  The  word  may  be 
translated  madness,  delusion.  Then  in  a 
factitive  sense  schwindeleVy  one  who  in- 
duces delusions  in  others.  Einem  etwas 
abschwindelny  to  get  something  from 
another  by  inducing  delusion ;  to  swindle 
him  out  of  something. 

The  parallel  form  ON.  sundlay  to  be 
dizzy,  connects  G.  schwindeln  through 
ON.  sundy  a  swimming,  with  svimay  svim- 
may  to  swim,  svimray  Da  stnmlcy  to  be 
dizzy.  Du.  swijmeleny  falsa  imaginari 
instar  dormientium,  vertigine  laborari. — 
Kil.  Da  svingely  dizziness,  darnel  ffrom 
producing  dizziness) ;  svingUy  to  reel  as  a 
drunken  man. 

Swine.  Goth,  sveiny  on.  sviny  Russ. 
svinyioy  Pol.  swiniay  swine.  Apparently 
a  derivative  from  the  original  form  corre- 
sponding to  E.  sow. 

Swing.  G.  schwingeny  N.  svingOy  to 
swing,  whirl,  brandish.  The  idea  of  an 
undulating  or  to  and  fro  movement  is 
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widely  expressed  by  forms  that  may  be 
grouped  round  a  root  wag,  E.  waggle, 
wags  G.  wackeln,  to  wag,  waddle,  wabble ; 
Du.  wigghelen,  to  shake,  to  totter,  also  as 
G.  wickeln^  to  roll  in,  to  wrap. — KiL  Lat 
vagari,  to  wander ;  vadllare,  to  waver, 
totter ;  Fr.  vague,  a  wave ;  and  with  a 
nasal,  Du.  wankelen,  G.  wanken,  to  wag, 
wabble,  reel;  as.  waned,  Du.  wankel, 
wavering,  unsteady ;  ON.  vingsa,  to  swing, 
to  dangfe  ;  E.  wing,  from  its  rapid  vibra- 
tions in  flight. 

Then  with  a  sibilant  prefix,  Sc.  swag,  to 
swing,  move  backwaitls  and  forwards, 
and  with  the  nasal,  G.  sckwanken,  Du. 
swancken,  swanckelen,  to  waver,  stagger, 
totter  I  G.  schwAnken  (as  E.  swiggle),  to 
rinse  in  water;  ein  fass  schwdMen,  to 
swing  a  cask  with  some  water  in  it  in 
order  to  wash  it  thoroughly. — Ktittn.  as. 
swangettan,  to  wag,  waver,  palpitate. 
Fris.  swinge,  a  wing. 

To  Swixige.  To  beat  or  strike,  an  act 
that  is  done  with  a  swinging  movement. 
AS.  swingan,  to  do  anything  with  violent 
action,  to  scourge ;  sweng,  a  blow  ;  Fris. 
STvinge,  a  flail. — Japycx. 

To  Swink.  To  labour.  From  a  swing- 
ing,  whirling  movement,  taken  as  a  type 
of  violent  exertion.  Du.  swancken,  li- 
brare,  vibrare,  quatere  ;  swanck,  swinck, 
vibratio,  libratio,  motus,  momentum. — 
KiL  PLD.  swunken,  to  sway  to  and  fro, 
as  a  tree  under  the  impulse  of  a  violent 
wind. — Danneil. 

Swipe.  The  crane-like  contrivance  for 
drawing  water,  consisting  of  a  rod  un- 
evenly balanced  on  a  post,  having  a  weight 
at  the  short  end  and  bucket  at  the  long 
end ;  in  Du.  wippe,  wipgalge,  from 
wippen,  to  vibrate ;  or  swankroede,  from 
swanken,  to  vibrate,  as  E.  swipe  from  ON. 
svipa,  to  brandish,  to  move  rapidly  to  and 
fro.  PLD.  swengel,  sl  swipe,  from  swing- 
ing to  and  fro. — DanneiL  ne.  swape,  me 
handle  of  a  pump. 

Swii>es.  To  swipe,  to  drink  off  hastily. 
^HaL  N.  skvip,  thin  and  tasteless 
drink.  G.  schwappen,  schweppen,  to 
splash,  dash ;  diinnes  geschw^e,  thin 
watery  beer.  Da.  diaL  at  sv^e  bllet,  to 
water  the  beer ;  svip,  swipes,  tnin  beer. 

Switch.  A  pliant  rod,  from  the  swish- 
ing noise  which  it  makes  in  moving 
rapidly  through  the  air  when  a  blow  is 
struck  with  it.  PLD.  zwuksen,  to  make 
such  a  noise,  also  to  bend  to  and  fro ; 
swukse,  Hanover  swutsche,  a  long,  thin 
rod,  a  switch.  G.  xwitschern,  to  chirp  or 
twitter  as  birds. 

Swivel.    A  fastening  so  contrived  as  to 
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allow  the  thing  fastened  to  turn  freely 
round  -  on  its  axis.  ON.  stH/,  sadden 
movement ;  N.  sviv,  swing,  force  of  move- 
ment ;  sviva,  to  turn  round ;  sveiva, 
the  crank  or  handle  of  a  wheel ;  OK. 
sveifia,  to  swing  round,  to  brandish.  See 
Swift. 

SwooxL — Swoiind.  A  swoon  is  a  All- 
ure of  the  active  principle,  as.  stvindan, 
to  consume,  languisn,  vanish.  OHG. 
swindan,  swintan,  tabescere ;  suuintii, 
tabescit  (anima  tua) ;  farsuindan,  evas- 
ere,  deficere,  absorbere,  transire. 

The  idea  of  wasting  or  consuming  is 
often  expressed  by  the  figure  of  spilUng 
liquids,  as  in  squander,  which  is  a  nasal- 
ised form  of  squatter,  to  splash,  dabble. 
In  the  same  way  G.  verschwenden^  to 
squander,  dissipate,  waste,  must  be  re- 
garded as  a  nasalised  form  of  the  eouiva- 
fent  £.  swatter,  Bav.  schwaddem^  sckwid- 
dem,  to  splash  or  spilL  The  final  dis 
lost  in  schwainen,  to  spill,  consume. 
'Alles  des  pluts  das  ymmer  verswaint 
und  vergossen  wirt  : '  of  all  the  blood  that 
is  ever  shed  and  poured  out.  '  Blutvers- 
wainer  Christus  : '  Christ  prodigal  of  his 
blood.  —  SchmeUer.  Swab,  schwanen^ 
schweinen,  schwenden,  to  waste  away, 
shrink,  wither ;  Bav.  sckwand,  sckwund, 
decrease,  waste.  £s  geschwindet  mir, 
hat  mir  gesckwinden :  1  have  lost  my 
strength.  0.  schwindsucht,  the  wasting 
sickness,  consumption  ;  Swiss  jcAwm^br, 
gesckwinden,  to  swoon  or  faint 

Swoop.    A  sweeping  movement. 

Sword.  AS.  sweord,  ON.  sverd,  G. 
sckwert. 

Sycophant.  Gr.  tfvco^ayr^c,  a  conunon 
informer,  false  accuser,  slanderer,  folse 
adviser.  The  name  would  literally  signify 
an  informer  about  f^,  from  vvkwv,  a  fig, 
and  faivw,  to  shew,  but  there  is  no  really 
historic  knowledge  how  it  arose. 

Syl-.  Sym-.  Syn-.  Sy-.  The  Gr.  prep. 
(Tt&v,  with,  answering  to  Lat.  cum,  can-,  ap- 
pears in  composition  under  the  foregoing 
forms,  the  final  v  being  assimilated  to  a 
following  hquid,  and  lost  before  a  9  or  (. 

Syllable.  Gr.  Xa^fidvm,  Ikapo^,  tc 
take ;  avXKafiii,  a  taking  together, 
several  letters  taken  together,  a  syllable. 

Syllogism.    Gr.  avKKtrfw^^  ;  Xoywpii, 

an  argument,  reason. 

Sylph.  A  spirit  of  the  air,  a  name 
said  to  be  invented  by  Paracelsus. 

Symbol.  Gr.  fi&KKm,  to  cast ;  ov^fiaWu, 
to  put  together,  to  compare  ;  cvpfioKw,  a 
mark  or  token  of  a  thing,  a  ticket,  cheque, 
a  verbal  signal  or  watchword^  hence  the 
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creed  or  watchword  of  the  Christian 
body. 

Symmetry.  Gr.  c^murpo^,  commen- 
surate with,  in  due  proportion,  fitting ; 
fftlrpoy,  a  measure. 

Sympathy.  Gr.  ovftwaBtlaf  feeling 
with  another.    See  Pathetic. 

Symphony.  Gr.  avik^wia  ;  o^Vy  and 
^«#v4<  21  voice,  uttered  sound. 

Symptom.  Gr.  vu/ivTMiia,  a  coincid- 
ence, concurrent  event;  from  wftwiiirv, 
to  fall  out  together. 

Synagogue.  Gr.  wpay^(i,  an  assem- 
bly ;  evvdyvfto  bring  together,  collect. 

Syncopy.  Gr.  ffvycoir^,  a  cutting  short ; 
c^v,  and  c^irrM,  to  cut 

Syndic.  Gr.  ^imi,  right,  law,  lawsuit ; 
viviuco^y  a  helper  in  a  court  of  law. 

Synod.  Gr.  ^^,  a  way ;  ^vvo^^,  a 
coming  together. 

Synonyxn.  Gr.  oroyui,  name,  <rvyivi'v/fO(, 
having  the  same  name. 
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Synopsii. — SynoptieaL  Gr.  i^cc,  a 
viewing,  sight ;  airva^y  a  comprehensive 
glance.    See  Optic. 

Syntax.  Gr.  rdeam,  r<Uw,  to  arrange  ; 
r^Cf  an  arranging,  order,  rank  ;  ovvraltQy 
an  arranging  together,  putting  together  in 
order. 

Synthaais.  Gr.  «^v^0ic»  from  9vyrf0i|/<(, 
to  put  together. 

Syrin^.  Gr.  ffvpi^w,  to  pipe  or  whis- 
tle ;  ci/piydy  a  pipe. 

Syrup.  It.  siroppOy  Sp.  xarapey  xara- 
biy  axaraUy  from  Arab  char&by  a  frequent 
word  among  the  Arab  doctors.  Becri 
says  the  chardb  of  honey  is  called  hy- 
dromel.  From  charihay  to  drink. — 
Engelberg.  Skarby  shurby  drinking.  See 
Sherbet. 

System.  Gr.  <r^9rqfia,  what  stands 
together,  a  body  of  united  elements ; 
9w%9rnffL%y  to  put  or  be  put  together,  to  con- 
sist. 


Tabard.  It  tabarroy  Fr.  tabarre,  Sp. 
iabardoy  a  wide  loose  overcoat,  the  paint- 
ed overcoat  worn  by  heralds. 

Tabby.  Sp.  tMy  It.  tabinoy  tabiy  Fr. 
tabiSy  Arab  ittWdy  a  rich  kind  of  watered 
silk.  From  a  quarter  of  Bagdad  called 
ai-Attddfydy  where  figured  stuffs  of  that 
kind  were  manufactured. — Dozy. 

2.  A  brindled  cat,  marked  with  stripes 
like  the  waves  of  watered  silk. 

Tabernacle.  Lat.  tabemaculumy  dim. 
of  tabemay  a  booth. 

Table.  —  Tabular.  Lat  iahiloy  a 
board,  a  table. 

Tabor.  ^Tambour. — Tambourine. — 
Timbrel.  Prov.  tabory  Fr.  lamboury  Sp. 
famboTy  atamdory  a  drum ;  tamboreUy 
tamborily  a  little  drum,  a  tabour  or  tim- 
brel. Arab,  tably  a  drum,  Sp.  atabaly  tint- 
baly  kettledrum.  The  sound  of  a  blow  is 
very  generally  represented  by  the  sylla- 
bles taby  tapy  daby  doby  taPy  or  the  like. 
Thus  the  Spaniards  represent  the  beating 
of  the  drum  by  tapatan  or  taparapaiofiy 
as  we  by  rubadub  or  dubadub,  Arab 
tabtabat  represents  the  sound  made  by 
the  dashing  of  a  waterfall  Malay  tabahy 
tcdmhy  to  l^at,  to  drum  \  tabiik,  tapuky  to 
slap.  Gr.  rhirrmy  to  beat.  Magyar  dob- 
ogniy  to  knock,  to  stamp ;  doby  a  drum. 
Fr.  tabauUry  to  knock  loud  and  fast ; 
Piedm.  tabussiy  to  knock  at  a  door,  to 


beat ;  tdbusSy  noise,  uproar.  Fr.  tappety 
to  strike,  clap  ;  E.  tapy  to  knock  gently ; 
E.  diaL  tabbeTy  to  knock  or  tap.  *•  How 
that  boy  is  tabbering  on  the  table.' — Mrs 
Baker.  Devon,  to  taper  at  the  door. — 
Lye.  It  toppai  toppa/  represents  the 
sound  of  knocking  at  a  door.  Swiss  dop- 
pelfiy  to  knock  at  a  door,  to  hammer. 
Champagne  tombiry  to  resound  ;  tombcy  a 
hammer.  It.  tambussarcy  tambustarcy  to 
rumble,  rattle,  drum,  to  dubadub. — FL 

Tacit.  Lat.  tacitus;  taceOy  to  be  silent 
Goth,  thakatiy  on.  thegjay  Sw.  tigay  Da. 
tUy  OHG.  thagcHy  thcutefiy  dagefty  to  be 
silent. 

*Tack.  I.  To  tacky  \Q  fasten,  to  sew 
slightly  together,  whence  tacky  a  small 
nail  for  fastening  on  something  to  a  more 
important  object.  Piedm.  tachiy  Milan 
taccdy  It.  attaccarey  to  fasten  ;  staccarcy  to 
unfasten,  to  detach  ;  attaccaticciOy  sticky. 
Bret  tacky  Langued.  tacko,  a  tack  or 
small  nail 

Tack  is,  I  believe,  an  analogous  form  to 
m.jagy  dagy  digy  stagy  stack y  sticky  repre- 
sentmg  in  the  first  instance  a  sharp  move- 
ment abruptly  checked,  then  signifying 
thrust,  projection,  point  The  passage  to 
the  sense  of  fastening  is  seen  m  the  ex- 
pressions to  stick  outy  to  stick  ffiy  to  stick 
to. 

G.  zackl  is    used  as  an   interj.  ex- 
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pressing  movement  with  a  sudden  start 
— Sanders.  £r  saiimte  nicht  den  rappen 
anzustechen,und  sack  /  zack  /  war  er  zum 
thor  hinaus.  The  repetition  of  the  signi- 
ficant element  in  sdckzack  represents  a 
succession  of  abrupt  movements  in 
different  directions,  indicated  by  the 
change  of  vowel  from  a  to  /,  and  thus 
signifies  a  jagged  or  zigzag  line. 

Hence  zackey  zacken^  a  jag,  spike, 
prong,  tooth ;  zacken,  to  jag,  notch,  in- 
dent, explaining  It  tacca^  a  notch.  P1.D. 
iakk,  a  point,  tooth,  branch  of  a  tree. 

The  sense  of  thrusting  is  seen  in 
Piedm.  taca^  a  support,  a  stand  for  a  bar- 
rel ;  Gael  taic,  prop,  support ;  Sp.  taco^ 
stopper,  plug,  ramrod,  billiard-cue.  Some- 
times the  word  may  come  direct  from  the 
figure  of  something  clapped  on.  Sp. 
taque^  the  clapping  of  a  door  ;  Fr.  taquer, 
toquer^  to  beat,  to  knock. — Jaubert.  It. 
tack'tach^  the  sound  of  beating,  hammer- 
ing, &c.  ;  tacco,  taccone^  a  patch,  a  heel- 
tap ;  toppa,  a  tack  cobbled  on  an  old  shoe. 
— Fl. 

2.  In  nautical  language  a  tack  is  the 
rope  which  draws  forward  the  lower  cor- 
ner of  a  square  sail,  and  fastens  it  to  the 
windward  side  of  the  ship  in  sailing  trans- 
versely to  the  wind,  the  ship  being  on 
the  starboard  or  larboard  tack  according 
as  it  presents  its  right  or  left  side  to  the 
wind.  The  ship  is  said  to  tack  when  it 
turns  towards  the  wind,  and  changes  the 
tack  on  which  it  is  sailing. 

Tackle.  The  harness  of  a  draught 
horse,  or  ropes  and  furniture  of  a  ship. 
Du.,  P1.D.  takely  the  fittings  of  a  ship. 
w.  taclau^  accoutrements,  implements; 
taclau  y  liongy  the  tackle  of  a  vessel ; 
taciUy  to  dress,  deck,  fit,  fiimish  ;  taclus^ 
trim,  adorned.  Perhaps  the  word  may  be 
explained  from  It  diaL  tacar  or  tacar 
sotto  (Cherubini),  It.  attaccare,  to  harness 
horses  and  fasten  them  to  the  carriage. 

Tact-,  -tact.  —  Tangent,  -tingent. 
Lat  tangOy  tactum  (in  comp.  -tingOy 
'tactum)y  to  touch  ;  tactus,  the  sense  of 
touch,  a  touch  ;  contingo,  to  touch  one 
another,  to  arrive,  to  happen  ;  contiguus^ 
touching  each  other,  near  to.  £.  tangent^ 
a  touching  line. 

Tactics.  Gr.  racrira,  matters  perti- 
nent to  military  movements,  from  racv^y 
Ira^Of  to  array. 

Tadpole.  The  young  of  the  frog  in 
its  first  stage  after  leaving  the  egg,  a 
creature  consisting  apparently  of  a  globu- 
lar head  with  a  tail.  Hence  it  is  frequent- 
ly designated  by  the  same  name  with 
the  miller's  thumb,  a  small  fish  of  similar 
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conformation.  Fr.  ckabot  [Lat  capita, 
big-head],  the  little  fish  called  a  buU- 
h^id  or  miUers  thumb ;  also  the  little 
water  vermine  called  a  bullhead. — Cot 
Another  name  for  both  is  tiiard  (Trev.), 
while  the  tadpole  is  distinguished  as 
titard  de  grenouilUy  &  kulhaupty  koMU 
haupt  (Diefenb.),  kaulkopf  (Sanders), 
kullkopfy  tadpole,  bull-head  (Idioticon  v. 
Kurhessen),  from  kulU^  Boh.  kuUy  kauU^ 
a  bowl  or  balL  w.  penbwly  a  blockhead, 
a  tadpole,  from  pcH^  head,  and  pw/^  ob- 
tuse, blunt,  prop^y  round,  globular.  Gael 
Po/UeanmtcAylump-heaidedf  Stupid  \poll* 
ccannoHy  a  tadpole.  To  these  iatter 
forms  correspond  E.  diaL  poUkeady  Sc. 
pcwheady  a  tadpole,  from  poU^  a  rounded 
top,  a  head ;  a  mere  variation  of  buUkiod 
The  creature  is  also  called  pollwiggUy 
pollywigy  from  as.  wiggOy  Esthon.  waggel^ 
a  worm  (s.  Earwig) ;  the  round-headed 
worm. 

The  form  tadpole  is  equivalent  to  Fr. 
titard  de  grenouilUt  or  to  G.  kaulpaddey 
kaul/roschy  PLD.  k^ipogg,  p^lpogg  (Dan- 
neil),  the  element  tody  ^ing  the  as.  tadcy 
a  toad,  corresponding  to  PLD.  paddty 
poggy  a  frog,  wnile  the  fisaXpoU  is  identi- 
caiwith  the  w.  pwly  GaeL  polly  with  the 
bull  in  bullheady  and  with  poU^  a  round 
top. 

Tag.  Point  of  a  lace. — B.  Sw.  taggy 
PLD.  takkey  G.  zacketty  a  point,  tooth, 
thorn  ;j7^zfi&^  to  jag,  dent,  notch.  Formed 
on  the  same  principle  as  dagy  jagyjcgy 
representing  in  the  nrst  instance  a  sharp 
movement  abruptly  checked,  then  the 
path  traced  out  by  such  a  movement,  a 
pointed  shape.     See  Zigzag,  Tack* 

TaiL  w.  tagelly  a  dewUp,  wattle.  G. 
dial  za^ly  zdl,  a  tassel — Deutsch.  Mun- 
dart  Zagel  is  also  the  tuft  of  hair  on  a 
beast's  tau,  the  tail  itself ;  zagelH,  to  wag 
the  taiL  ON.  tagly  a  horse-taiL  S  w.  tagely 
horse-hair. 

The  radical  idea  would  seem  to  be  what 
dangles  to  and  fro. 

-taiL — ^EntaiL — BetaiL  From  Fr. 
tailleTy  to  cut,  an  estate-tail  is  a  partial 
estate  cut  out  of  the  feesimple,  so  as  to 
leave  a  remainder  in  the  hands  of  another 
owner.  To  entail  an  estate  is  to  divide 
the  feesimple  among  successive  owners. 

Other  compounds  of  taiUer  are  r/- 
tailler,  to  shred,  snip,  cut  very  often  ;  r€' 
taillesy  shreds,  clippings ;  detailUry  to 
piecemeal,  to  cut  into  pieces.  Hence  £. 
reiaily  to  sell  in  small  portions  ;  detailSy 
the  separate  elements  ot  which  a  matter 
is  composed. 

Tailor.     Fr.  tailleur  dhabitSy  a  cutter 
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of  clothes.  Tailler,  It.  tagliare,  to  cut. 
ON.  tdlga,  telgjay  to  cut,  hew,  to  form  by 
cutting.    See  Taller. 

-tain.  -tent.  -tin-.  Lat  teneo,  tentum 
(in  comp.  'tineo)y  to  hold  ;  contineo,  to 
keep  in,  Keep  together,  withhold,  contain; 
abstineOy  to  hold  from,  to  abstain ;  con- 
tinentia^  keeping  in,  temperance,  contin- 
ence ;  pertineoy  to  hold  on,  to  reach  to,  to 
belong  to,  &c. 

Taint.  A  touch  of  corruption.  Fr. 
atiaindre  (Lat.  attingere)^  to  reach  or  at- 
tain to,  to  touch  or  hit  in  reaching,  to 
overtake  in  going ;  attaint^  raught,  at- 
tained to,  touched. — Cot. 

To  Take.  on.  tak^  grip,  hold,  grapple 
in  wrestling ;  taka^  to  seize,  take,  touch. 
Sw.  /^^,  hold,  touch  ;  fatta  tag  /,  to  seize 
hold  of ;  sldppa  tag,  to  let  loose  ;  drtag^ 
the  stroke  of  an  oar ;  taga^  to  seize,  to 
take.  Tag  kit,  give  it  me.  Tagas,  to 
struggle,  to  contend.  Du.  ta^ken,  tangere, 
arripere,  apprehendere,  harpagare,  capere, 
figere. — Kil. 

Radically  identical  with  Lat.  tangere, 
iactum,  to  touch  ;  and  with  It.  attaccare, 
Piedm.  tachi,  to  fasten,  to  join  one  thing 
to  another.  Compare  tachess^,  to  contend, 
dispute,  quarrel,  with  N.  takast,  Sw.  tagas, 
to  wrestle,  contend,  dispute.  TacJu  la 
rogna  da  un  autr^  to  take  the  itch  from 
another ;  tackS  la  rogna  a  un,  to  give  it 
to  another.  Tachi  *l/eu,  to  take  fire,  also 
to  light  a  fire,  to  communicate  fire.  To 
attack  is  to  seize  hold  of  one,  to  commence 
the  struggle. 

Talc.  ON.  talgusteinn,  talgstein,  soap- 
stone,  talc,  from  being  easily  cut  with  a 
knife  or  split  into  panes ;  ON.  telgja,  to 
cut,  carve.  Herra  biskup  skal  upp  Idta 
gera  brjdstit  (the  fVont  of  the  church),  ok 
i  setja  tvislongan  giygg  metf  talgusteini, 
a  twolight  window  paned  with  talc. 

Tale.— To  Tell.  on.  tala,  telja,  to 
speak,  say,  talk ;  tal,  speech,  number ; 
i€lja  tblu,  to  make  a  speech.  Telja  is 
also  to  reckon  or  count.  Du.  tcLele, 
speech,  discourse  ;  taelen,  to  speak ; 
taelen,  tellen,  to  count.— KiL  G.  zahl, 
number ;  zahlen,  to  reckon,  count ;  erzah- 
/en,  to  teU,  relate.     See  Talk. 

Talent.  Lat.  talentum,  Gr.  rdXavrop, 
a  certain  weight  of  money.  In  the  sense 
of  natural  endowment  the  term  is  taken 
from  the  Parable  of  the  Ten  Talents. 

Talinnan.  Fr.,  Sp.  talisman,  Ar. 
telsam,  a  magical  image,  on  which  are 
mystical  characters  as  charms  against 
enchantments.  Byzantine  Gr.  riXtciia,  in- 
cantation. 

To  Talk.    In  seeking  the  origin  of  talk 
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two  principles  must  be  borne  in  mind  : 
first,  that  the  words  by  which  this  idea  is 
expressed  have  commonly  signified  in  the 
first  instance  to  talk  much  or  imperfectly, 
to  chatter,  tattle,  lisp ;  as  Gr.  \6Xiiv,  to 
speak,  compared  with  G.  lallen,  to  speak 
indistinctly,  to  lisp,  stammer,  babble,  or 
Gr.  ^Cnv,  to  speak,  compared  with  E. 
prate.  And  secondly,  that  the  sense  of 
tattling  or  idle  talk  is  often  expressed  by 
forms  taken  from  the  splashing  or  dashing 
of  water.  So  we  have  Swab,  schwappeln, 
to  splash,  also  to  speak  quick  and  con- 
fusedly ;  and  with  inversion  of  the  mute 
and  liquid,  Swiss  schwalpen,  to  splash, 
Da.  dial,  svalpe,  to  tattle.  E.  dabble,  to 
paddle  in  wet,  G.  ^\2\,dabbeln,\.Q  tattle. — 

D.  M.,  3.  373.  Now  E.  tlaggle,  or  taggle 
(Mrs  B.),  is  to  trail  in  wet  and  dirt ;  be- 
daggled,  bedabbled,  dirtied;  daggly,  wet, 
showery.  —  HaL  To  these  correspond 
OberD.  taggeln,  tegeln,  tekeln,  dekeln,  to 
dabble,  daub  ;  teglich,  teklich,  smeary, 
dirty  (Deutsch.  Mundart,  3.  344) ;  as  well 
as  It.  taccolare,  which  must  originally 
have  signified  to  splash  or  dabble,  as 
shown  by  taccato,  bedashed,  speckled  ; 
taccola,  a  bungling,  botching  piece  of 
business  (compare  dabble,  to  work  imper- 
fectly, to  bungle),  also  babbling,  chatter- 
ing, prating.—  Fl.  Hence  taccola,  a  jack- 
daw, a  bird  eminent  for  chattering.  A 
like  inversion  to  that  which  was  shown  in 
schwappeln  and  schwalpen,  or  in  sputter 
and  spurt,  squitter  and  squirt,  leads  from 

E.  daggle  and  G.  taggeln,  or  It.  taccolare, 
to  Bav.  dalken,  to  dabble,  also  to  bungle, 
cobble,  work  unskilfully ;  verdalken,  to 
besmear ;  dalk,  a  dauber,  bungler ;  dalken, 
dolken,  dolkezen,  to  stutter,  sputter,  speak 
imperfectly,  to  speak  (in  a  contemptuous 
sense), or,  finally, to  //?/ife.— Schm.  Talgen, 
talken,  to  dabble,  to  smear,  then  to  tattle, 
or  talk  foolishly. — Sanders.  So  also  from 
It.  taccola  we  pass  to  P1.D.  taalke,  talk,  a 
daw,  a  tattling  woman. — Brem.  Wtb.  On 
the  other  hand,  we  cannot  doubt  that  the 
It.  form  is  identical  with  Bav.  dachal, 
dahhel,  dahel.  Swab,  dahle,  G.  dohle,  a 
daw.  Thus  It  taccolare,  to  chatter,  is 
connected  with  G.  dahlen,  dcUlen,  to  stam- 
mer, chatter,  tattle,  trifle.  *Wer  lehrt 
dem  Psittacum  unscr  wort  dallenf* — 
Sanders.  Silesian  fallen,  to  stammer. 
*Die  tunge  lallt  und  /«///.'— Deutsch. 
Mund.  4.  188.  Swiss  talen,  dalen,  to 
speak  imperfectly,  to  drawl,  on.  tala,  to 
speak  or  talk. 

Tall.  Fr.  taille,  cut,  and  thence  the 
size  or  stature  of  a  creature.  A  tall  man 
is  a  man  of  good  stature. 
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Tallow.  G.  talg^  ON.  tolETy  the  solid 
fat  of  ruminants.  Apparently  from  being 
considered  as  the  means  of  daubing  or 
smearing.  G.  talgen^  t€Uken^  dalken^  to 
dabble,  daub. '  Sicnimkuhdreck^/a^if/fy 
betalken; '  to  daub  oneself  with  cowdung. 
— Sanders.  Swiss  talggeti^  a  soft  mass, 
as  an  iU-cooked  pudding ;  Swab,  ialket, 
talkichiy  clammy,  doughy,  fat ;  Bav.  ver- 
dalkcHy  to  bedaub,  smear.  Swiss  dolgg^ 
tolky  a  blot  of  ink  ;  verdolggen^  vertolk^^ 
to  bedaub.    See  Talk. 

Tally.  From  It  tagUare^  Ft.  tailiery 
to  cut,  is  formed  Fr.  Uulle^  a  tally  or  piece 
of  wood  on  which  an  account  was  kept 
by  notches.  When  complete  the  wood 
was  split  in  two,  with  corresponding 
notches  on  each  piece.  Hence  to  tcUly^ 
to  correspond  exactly. 

The  root  may  be  preserved  in  It  tacca^ 
a  notch  or  tally  ;  also,  as  Fr.  tailUy  the 
size  or  stature  of  a  man.  Here  the  syl- 
lable tac  seems,  like  E.  hack^  to  represent 
the  sound  of  striking  with  a  sharp  instru- 
ment. It.  tach-tachy  sound  of  knocking 
at  a  door.  A  frequentative  form  from  this 
root,  analogous  to  Du.  hackelen^  to  chop, 
or  £.  haggUy  might  g^ve  rise  to  tagUare^ 
tailler. 

Talon.  The  claw  of  a  bird  of  prey, 
properly  the  hind-claw.  *  Talant  of  a 
byrde,  the  hynder  clawe,  talon,  ergot' — 
Palsgr.    Lat  talusy  the  heel. 

Taxnarind.  Arab,  tamr  kindt,  Indian 
dates. 

Tambour.    See  Tabor. 

Tame.  Du.  tarn,  taem;  G.  zahmy 
tame.  ON.  tamry  accustomed  to ;  ^vid 
sundy  accustomed  to  swimming;  — d 
bdthar  heudry  accustomed  to  use  either 
hand ;  temjay  to  accustom  to,  to  tame. 
Goth.  gatamjaHy  to  tame.  Lat.  domarcy 
Gr.  daftdtiy  to  subdue,  to  tame. 

Tammy.  Fr.  tafms.  It  tamipOy 
tamisoy  Du.  teeptSy  temSy  a  boulter, 
strainer,  sieve.  Fr.  estaminey  the  stuff 
tamine,  also  a  strainer. — Cot  It.  stamig- 
ma,  a  strainer  made  of  goat's  hair,  from 
stamey  Lat  siamen,  the  nxed  threads  in  a 
loom,  woof,  yam. 

To  Tamper.  To  meddle  with;  pro- 
bably a  metaphor  from  the  tempering  of 
clay.  So  Sw.  kladdoy  to  dabble,  to  do  a 
thing  in  a  slight  manner,  to  meddle  with- 
out ntness  or  necessity,  to  tamper. — Wide- 
gren.  Lang.  tapOy  clay ;  tapiOy  dab  or 
daub,  tempered  clay  for  wall  buUding. 

Tampion. — Taxnkin. — Tomkin.  Fr. 
tampon^  a  bung  or  stopper ;  Lang,  tampa, 
to  shut,  sio^'y  fenestro  tampadOy  a  shut 
window  ;  se  tampa  tcLs  aoureliosy  to  stop 
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one's  ears ;  tampesy  shutters ;  tampc,  a 
tank  or  reservoir.  A  nasalised  form  of 
Lang,  tapay  Fr.  tapper  (Cot),  to  stop. 
See  Tap.  The  same  corruption  as  that 
of  tamkin  from  tampion  is  seen  in  pump- 
kin {roin  pompion. 

Tan.— ^awxxy.  Fr.  tan,  bark  of  young 
oak  for  tanning;  tanery  to  tan  or  dress 
leather  with  oak  bark ;  tan/,  tanned,  also 
swart,  dusky,  tawny  of  hew,  as  things 
which  have  been  tanned. — Cot  Bret 
tann,  oak;  aval  tann,  an  oak-apple  or 
oak-gall ;  G.  tonne,  a  fir-tree,  the  baik  of 
which  is  also  applicable  to  tanning. 

Tandem.  A  mode  of  driving  m>m  the 
carriage  seat  two  horses  one  before  the 
other.  From  a  joking  abuse  of  Lat.  tarn- 
demy  at  length. 

Tang.  I.  A  rank  taste. — ^B.  A  meta- 
phor from  a  ringing  sound.  T'UHmg  and 
tang  are  both  us^  for  a  loud  nnging 
sound  and  a  strong  taste. 

There  is  a  pretty  afiectation  in  the  Almaiii 
which  gives  dieir  speech  a  different  tang  iron 
ours. — Holden  in  Todd.  His  voice  was  sane- 
thing  different  from  onis,  having  a  little  twamj[ 
like  that  of  street  music. — Search.  He  then 
owned  that  he  had  received  heavenly  gifh  in 
earthen  vessels,  and  though  the  liquor  was  not  at 
all  impaired  thereby  in  substance  or  virtne,  it 
might  get  some  twang  of  the  vessel. — Search  in  R. 

To  tan^  bees  is  to  ring  a  bell  or  make 
a  noise  with  a  piece  of  metal  on  a  shovel 
or  the  like  at  the  swarming  of  bees. — Mrs 
Baker.  Fr.  tan-tan,  a  cattle-beU.  Sp. 
tangiry  taHery  to  play  on  a  musical  instru- 
ment ;  taftidoy  tune,  sound,  dink.  Maori 
tangiy  cry,  sound.  Arabic,  tantanaty 
sound,  re-echoing  of  musical  instruments, 
murmuring  of  water ;  tanin,  noise,  sound, 
echo. 

2.  The  part  of  a  knife  that  runs  up  into 
the  handle ;  the  tongue  of  a  buckle,  ok. 
tangiy  a  narrow  tongue  of  land ;  the  tang 
of  a  knife  or  a  sword..  GaeL  teangOy 
tongue. 

Tangent.— Tangible.    See  Tact 

Tangled.  Tangledy  or  in  the  E.  of 
England  twangledy  is  twisted  together  in 
a  confused  intricate  mass.  Now  twang- 
ling  signifies  in  the  first  instance  a  disso- 
nant jingling  sound  like  unskilful  playing 
on  a  stringed  instrument,  and  thence  in  a 
secondary  sense  the  term  is  applied  to  a 
confused  involved  texture.  So  from 
brangUy  representing  a  continuous  jarring 
sound,  to  embrangley  to  perplex  or  en- 
tangle. Rumble  and  grumble  represent  a 
broken  muttering  sound,  rumple  and 
crumple  a  broken  uneven  state  of  surface. 

Tank.  Ptg.  tanque,  a  pond,  reservoir, 
basin   of  water,  a  receptacle  of  water 
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pounded  or  stopped  up,  from  Prov.  tancar^ 
to  stop,  to  shut  Tancar  la  boca^  to  shut 
the  mouth.  Lan£rued.  tanca^  to  stop ; 
tanco^  the  bar  of  a  door.  Ptg.  tanchary  to 
stick  into  ;  tanchSOy  a  stake,  a  stanchion. 
Sp.  tacOy  a  stopper  or  plug.  Git  taco^  a 
ramrod,  a  mace  at  billiards. 

The  ideas  of  sticking  into,  stopping, 
shutting,  are  also  exfnressed  by  the  parallel 
root  tap,  tamp;  as  in  Castrais  tapa^  to 
stop,  to  stuff  or  satisfy;  tapofam^  a  damp- 
er, a  stop-hunger,  a  piece  of  meat  given 
at  the  bc^nning  of  a  feast ;  tapy  a  stop- 
per ;  tampa^  tanca^  to  stop,  shut,  cease ; 
tampadouy  tancadouy  a  stopper ;  ianco^  a 
stake  ;  Laingued.  tampan  to  stop  or  shut ; 
/enestro  tampadoy  a  shut  window ;  tamposy 
shutters  ;  tampadou^  tancadouy  a  bolt  or 
bar ;  tampoy  estampOy  a  tank  or  reservoir. 
See  Stancl^  Dam. 

Tankaxd.  Yt.tanquardy'DM.tanckaerdy 
N.  tankofy  a  can  with  a  spout ;  dankoTy  a 
jug,  jar.  Conrmionly  supposed  to  be  a 
corruption  of  Lat.  caniharus. 

Taasy.  Fr.  tanasUy  Sp.  aianasiay  from 
Gr  d#aya9ta,  inmiortality. 

Tantalise.  Fr.  tarUalisery  from  the 
proper  name  Tantalus* 

Tantamount.  Lat  tamtusy  so  much, 
and  amount. 

Tap.  I.  A  form  analogous  to  rap  or 
paty  signifying  a  light  blow.  Fr.  taper  du 
piedy  to  rap  with  the  foot  Bohem.  tepatiy 
to  strike  with  a  hammer,  a  stick,  &c. ; 
Russ.  topa:^y  to  stamp  with  the  feet 

2.  llien  as  ON.  stappay  E.  siamPy  are 
specially  applied  to  striking  endways,  as 
with  a  pesde,  the  root  tap  or  top  takes 
the  sense  of  striking  enclways,  thrusting 
inta  We  si)eak  of  the  woodpecker  tap- 
ping with  his  beak,  whence  apparently 
Boh.  toPy  the  beak  of  a  bird ;  toparkay  the 
stamper  of  a  chum ;  Sp.  topary  to  but  or 
strike  with  the  head,  run  against.  Hence 
may  be  explained  PLD.  tappty  G.  zapfy 
Du.  tapy  a  plug  thrust  in  to  stop  a  hole. 
With  the  addition  of  an  initial  s  we  have 
Du.  stappeny  to  step,  to  set  down  the  foot, 
and  stop^y  to  thrust  into,  to  stuff  or  stop. 
Sp.  tapary  to  stop  up,  choke,  cover ;  tapar 
la  bocay  to  stop  one's  mouth ;  tapony  a 
plug,  bung,  cork.     Lap.  tappety  to  shut 

Tape.  AS.  tappCy  properly  the  tip  or 
comer  of  a  garment,  tncn  Uie  tape  or  tie 
which  is  fastened  to  it  A  like  transfer- 
ence of  sense  is  seen  in  the  sheet  of  a  sail, 
which  signifying  in  the  first  instance  the 
comer  of  a  sail,  is  transferred  to  the  rope 
fastened  to  the  comer,  by  which  the  sail 
is  managed. 

Taper.—To  Taper,    as.  iaper^  tapoTy 
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a  waxlight  The  question  arises  whether 
it  is  so  called  because  of  the  tapering 
form ;  or  whether  to  taper  is  to  assume 
the  form  of  a  taper  or  dip-candle.  If  the 
fomner  is  the  case,  a  satisfactory  origin 
may  be  found  in  a  tap  or  plug  for  stop- 
ping a  hole,  which  is  smaller  at  the  fore- 
most end.  A  tap  root  is  a  root  of  taper- 
ing form.  G.  zapfen  is  applied  to  different 
objects  of  tapering  form,  as  the  uvula,  an 
icicle,  a  fircone  ;  and  the  resemblance  be- 
tween an  icicle  and  a  dip-candle  is  strik- 
ing enough. 

Tapestiy.  Fr.  tapisserUy  tapestry ; 
tapisy  Prov.  tapity  Sp.  tapetOy  Lat  tapetey 
hangings  for  covering  walls.  Sp.  tapar^ 
to  stop  up,  conceal,  mande,  cover. 

Tar.  AS.  teory  tyrway  ON.  tjaray  G. 
theery  Gael,  tearry  Fin.  terway  tar.  The 
root  seems  to  be  preserved  in  Swiss  tar^" 
geny  toorggeny  daarggelny  dohrggeluy  ttr- 
geny  dirggeny  dirggdeny  to  dabble,  daub, 
work  in  aough,  l^dle  uncleanlily,  bun- 
gle ;  E.  dial,  teery  to  daub  with  clay,  to 
plaster ;  teerwall,  a  clay-walL 

To  Tar.  To  set  on,  to  provoke,  OFr. 
atarieTy  aiarjer.  Si  Deus  te  atarried  vers 
me  :  si  Dominus  incitat  te  adversum  me. 
— Livre  des  Rois.  //  vient  pur  nus  at- 
tarier  e  eschamir :  he  comes  to  provoke 
and  to  scom  us. — Ibid.  They  have  ter- 
rid  thee  to  ire. — Wiclif,  Psalms.  Du. 
tergeHy  G.  zergeny  PLD.  targeny  tarreuy 
tirtarreny  to  irritate,  provoke.  Da.  tirre^ 
to  tease. 

The  origin  seems  to  be  an  imitation  of 
the  soimd  of  a  dog  snarling,  used  for  the 
purpose  of  setting  the  animal  on  to  fight. 
Sc.  tirYy  to  snarl ;  cjuarrelsome,  crabbed. 
Swab,  zerreny  to  be  ni  ill  humour.  So  w. 
hyry  the  gnar  or  snarl  of  a  dog,  a  word 
used  by  one  who  puts  a  dog  forward  to 
fight,  a  pushin|^  or  egging  on;  hysy  a 
snarl,  also  used  m  setting  on  a  dog ;  nysiOy 
to  cause  to  snarl,  to  set  on. 

Taradiddle.  An  idle  story,  a  falsehood. 
Formed  in  the  same  way  as  fiddlededee  / 
G.  larifari  /  Langued.  tatata !  of  Fr. 
tararet  interjections  mocking  what  is 
said  and  expressing  disbelief.  See  Tattle. 

Tardy.  Fr.  tardify  It  tardivoy  tardoy 
Lat.  tarduSy  slow. 

*  Tare.  It.  taray  Fr.  tarey  Sp.  tara  or 
merma  signify  the  deduction  to  be  made 
from  the  gross  weight  of  the  merchan- 
dise on  account  of  the  package  in  which  it 
is  contained.  Of  the  two  Sp.  synonyms, 
merma  is  the  participle  past,  mermi  or 
mermdy  of  the  Arab  ramdy  to  reject ;  and 
in  like  manner  tara  is  the  Arab,  tarha^  or, 
with  the  article,  at-tarhay  the  substantive 
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of  the  verb  taraha,  to  reject,  deduct,  re- 
trench.—Dozy. 

Target.  Fr.  targe y  targucy  It.  targa^ 
targettay  Sp.  darga^  adargay  OHG.  targa^ 
G.  tartschiy  Gael,  iargaid,  a  shield.  Com- 
monly referred  to  Lat  tergus^  hide,  skin, 
thence  a  shield,  as  being  made  of  hide. 
SepUm  taurorum  tergoray  a  shield  of 
seven  bull-hides. 

Walach.  targa^  however,  signifies  cer- 
tain things  made  of  wicker,  as  a  wicker 
chimney,  a  wicker  bed,  and  the  old  Celtic 
shield  was  made  of  wicker. 

Tariff.  A  book  of  rates  for  duties  to 
be  laid  upon  merchandises. — B.  Turk. 
td'rif,  an  explaining,  describing ;  Arab. 
ta'rtfy  explanation,  notification;  "arif, 
knowledge. 

Tarn.    on.  tjoniy  a  little  lake,  morass. 

To  Tamiah.  It.  temirty  Fr.  temir, 
to  make  dim ;  teme^  dull,  lustreless.  OHG. 
tamjan^  to  conceal,  cover ;  tamkappe, 
the  coat  of  darkness  which  made  the 
wearer  invisible,  as.  deam,  OE.  iiemy  hid- 
den, secret ;  dymatiy  to  secrete,  conceal. 

Tarpawlin.  Properly  tar-pallingy  a 
tarred  pall  or  covering  for  goods. 

To  Tarry.  Fr.  tarder^  formerly  also 
targety  Grisons  targinaty  Prov.  tardary 
tarzaTy  to  delay,  tarry,  from  Lat.  tardare. 

Tart.  I.  AS.  tearty  teartliCy  sharp, 
biting,  pungent  Du.  taertigy  subacidus, 
acerbus,  inmiitis.  —  KiL  Perhaps  from 
Du.  tarUtiy  to  provoke,  defy,  as  Swiss 
rdssy  sharp,  cutting,  astringent,  from  Bav. 
rasseUy  G.  reizeny  to  provoke,  incite. 

2.  It  seems  that  there  was  no  original 
difference  between  Fr.  tourtey  tourteauy  a 
cake,  a  loaf  of  brown  bread,  and  iartey  a 
pie  or  pudding,  a  fiat  portion  of  soft 
materials  which  consolidates  in  baking. 
It.  tortay  a  kind  of  pastry-work,  like  a 
rice-pudding  baked  ;  tortelloy  a  little  pud- 
ding— Altieri ;  tarUrOy  tarterellay  tarta- 
relUy  any  tartlet  or  little  tart.— Fl.  *  Et 
aliqui  loco  turtarum  et  zoncarum  dant  in 
principio  prandii  turtas.  quas  appellant 
tartasy  factas  de  ovibus  [ovis]  et  caseo  et 
lacte  et  zucchero.' — De  moribus  Placen- 
tise,  A.D.  1388,  in  Mur.  Diss.  24. 

The  word  has  often  been  explained  as 
if  it  signified  a  twist  of  pastry,  from  Lat. 
tortuSy  twisted  ;  but,  as  Scheler  remarks, 
Fr.  tarte  signifies  something  fiat  and 
squat.  It  is  taken  as  the  type  of  a 
squashy  consistency  in  the  expression 
of  tarte  Bourbonnaisey  a  mire  or  slough. — 
Cot. 

The  fundamental  meaning  seems  to  be 
a  mass  of  something  soft  and  wet,  which 
when  thrown  down  spreads  out  and  lies 
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flat  and  broad.  Venet.  torta  cotta  alsoUy 
Wall  tourte  cuite  au  soUil^  a  cowdung. 
Swiss  datschy  dotschy  a  blow  with  the  flat 
hand;  ddtscheriy  to  fall  with  a  noise. 
Then  from  the  noise  of  a  soft  thing  (ailing, 
datsck  or  dotsch  is  a  cake,  a  lump  of  some- 
thing soft,  something  unseemly  broad,  ill- 
bak^  bread,  doughy  pastry;  datschigy 
dotsckigy  doughy,  soft,  broad  and  fliu, 
dumpy;  Swab,  daatsch,  a  dumpling, 
doughy  pastry,  unrisen  pastry ;  dafsckeny 
to  work  in  pastry;  Bav.  datschen^  dots- 
chetty  to  press  down  something  soft; 
datschy  dotschy  mash  of  apples,  potatoes, 
&c.,  pudding,  dumpling.  Kueddtsck,  a 
cowdung.  The  adcntion  of  an  r  in  the 
imitative  syllable  gives  Bav.  trdischeny 
trdtschelHy  to  dabUe  in  the  wet ;  tart- 
schefty  tortscheHylo  dabble*  splash,  bedaub; 
tartschy  mash  (brei)  of  any  kind,  mes&— 
Deutsch.  Mundart,  4.  444.;  tdrtscky  ill- 
cooked  food. — Ibid.  3.  9.  Grisons  trus- 
cheTy  turschoTy  to  stir  up,  mix,  knead; 
turschimmy  dabbling.  Fr.  torchisy  a  mix- 
ture of  clay  and  cut  straw  for  daubing 
walls  ;  torchery  to  wipe,  properly  to  daub 
or  smear. 

Tartan.  A  word  not  known  in  Gaelic, 
and  probably  taken  from  Fr.  Hretainey 
Du.  tireteyriy  Milanese  tarlantatmOyXxa- 
sey-woolsey.  In  later  times  the  word 
has  come  over  again  in  the  shape  of  tar- 
latatiy  a  kind  of  dear  muslin. 

Tartar.  Lat  tartarunty  the  hard  de- 
posit in  wine-casks. 

Task.     Fr.  taschty  Rouchi  tasquiy  a 

definite  amount  of  work  set  one  to  do ; 

formerly  used  in  the  sense  of  tax,  or  a 

definite  sum  appointed  one  to  pay.    Du. 

tacksey  taescke^  a  task ;  tackswerck^  task- 

work. — KiL     Lat.  taxarcy  to  estimate,  to 

tax.     w.  tcugy  tax,  tribute,  also   task; 

gweithio  ar  dasgy  to  work  by  the  job; 

tasgay  to  tax,  rate,  assess. 

Task  that  a  prince  gadereth,  tanlx. — Pftlssr. 
In  this  first  year  he  lost  Nonnandy  and  Angeoy, 
and  every  ploa|^hland  tasked  at  5^.  to  get  it 
again.— Gtey  Fnars'  Chron.  z  Hen.  viii. 

TaaseL^TerceL  It.  terzoloy  Fr.  tter- 
celety  a  male  hawk,  said  to  be  a  third  less 
than  the  female. 

Tassel.  A  hanging  tuft  of  silk  or  the 
like  for  ornament  Entirely  distinct  firom 
It.  tasselloy  Fr.  tasseaUy  Lat  taxiUuSy  a 
die  or  small  cube.  The  relationship  of 
£.  tassel  is  with  G.  zotey  zottty  zoiUly  a 
lock  of  shaggy  hair,  tuft,  fringe,  tasseL— 
Sanders.  Goldne  zbttlein  auf  dem  hut 
Mit  halbstiefeln  und  zotUln  daran  :  Hes- 
sian boots  with  tassels.  Die  sogenannte 
zatteltty  eine  zerschneidung  der  lander  in 
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lange  zacken  oder  lappen.  ohg.  sata^ 
sotay  juba,  villus,  fimbria,— Graff.  Swiss 
'^tigy  sattelty  shaggy,  ragged  Henne- 
berg  sassely  a  fringe  of  mud  hanging  to 
the  skirtsof  a  garment,  agrees  exactly  with 
the  £.  word.  Bav.  zasely  sassely  a  catkin 
or  male  tassel-like  flowers  of  the  hasel, 
&€.,  hanging  wavering  in  the  wind.  We 
may  compare  also  Bav.  doscheUj  with  the 
dim.  dosaUy  anything  bushy,  a  nosegay,  a 
tassel ;  Da.  dusk^  a  tuft  or  tassel.  See 
Tussock,  Tatter. 

Taste.  It  tasiare,  Fr.  taster,  tdter,  to 
handle,  to  feel  or  examine  by  the  sense  of 
touch ;  afterwards  applied  to  examining 
by  the  sense  of  taste.  G.  tasten,  to  feel  or 
grope. 

The  primary  sense  is  probably  to  strike 
with  the  hand,  aftenvards  softened  down 
to  the  idea  of  handling,  o.fliegentaschen, 
a  fly*flap;  9naultaschey  a  slap  on  the 
chops.  Swab.  daUch,  a  blow ;  ddtscheluy 
to  pat  or  stroke  ;  G.  tdtscheln,  to  stroke  ; 
(atschey  a  clumsy  hand;  tatze,  paw  of 
beast ;  Bav.  taschelfiy  to  plash  with  rain ; 
taschetiy  tdscheln,  t&tschelny  to  strike  with 
a  clashing  sound,  to  handle,  to  feeL 

Tatter.  Qothes  hanging  in  rags.-— B. 
ON.  toturr,  a  rag,  tatter.  Hiifir  hofi- 
gandi  totr  :  there  is  shelter  in  a  hanging 
tatter.  The  radical  image  is  the  flutter- 
ing of  the  torn  fragment.  Bav.  tattertty 
to  tremble,  shiver;  tatterman,  a  scare- 
crow, a  figure  dressed  in  rags  that  flutter 
in  the  wind.  So  E.  ^vsH.  jouder,  to  chat- 
ter with  cold ;  Jauds,  rags.  *  Connected 
forms  are  seen  m  G.  zotte,  zotiel,  a  hang- 
ing lock,  tassel ;  zotteJig,  shaggy  ;  sottet, 
90tUt,  shaggy,  tattered.  —  Schmeller. 
Swiss  zattig,  zattelt,  shaggy,  ragged ; 
sattliy  a  tattered  person,  ohg.  zotarjaHy 
MHG.  zcttcretty  to  nang  in  locks.  Chaucer 
uses  tatterwags,  as  Henneberg  zassel,  for 
a  fringe  of  dirt  hanging  to  the  skirts  of  a 
garment. 

— with  graie  clothis  nat  fiiU  clene 
But  fiettid  full  of  iatarwags.—K^K.  73x0. 

The  meaning  of  which  is  apparent  from 

the  original — 

Qui  oat  ces  lai^ges  robes  grises 
ToMivi /reUUes  de  crotes, — L  12663. 

Banff  tatterwali^y  to  hang  or  flutter  in 
rags. 

To  Tattle.  A  continuance  of  broken 
sound  without  sense  is  represented  by 
the  syllables  ta  ta  to,  which  are  used  in- 
teijectionally  in  Languedoc,  as  tararef 
in  French,  or  tdterletdil  in  PLD.,  to  ex- 
press contempt  or  disbelief  of  what  is 
said.  In  the  latter  dialect  tateln  is  to 
gabble  like  a  goose,  to  talk  much  and 
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quick;  eene  oolde  tdtely  an  old  tattler* 
Taatgoos,  tatelgoos,  a  goose  in  children's 
language,  a  tattling  woman;  titeltateln, 
to  tatde  continuously.  It  tattamelare^ 
Pl.D.  tttotem  (Danneil),  to  prattle.  Du. 
tateren,  to  stammer,  to  sound  as  a  trum- 
pet 

Tattoo.  The  imprinting  of  permanent 
characters  on  the  living  body,  a  name 
brought  from  the  South  Sea  Islands, 
Tahiti  tatau,  sign,  writing ;  Maori  ta,  to 
cut,  to  print,  to  tattoa 

Tattoo.  The  beat  of  the  drum  is  re-» 
presented  by  various  combinations  of  the 
syllables  rap,  tap,  tat,  or  the  like.  £• 
rubadub,  dubaduo;  Fr.  rataplan,  rantaU" 
plan,  Piedm.  tantan,  tarapatapan,  tara^ 
Patan,  Sp.  taparapatan,  tapatdn.  It.  tap- 
patd  (Vocab.  Milan.),  from  the  last  of 
which  we  pass  to  Du.  taptoe,  the  imme- 
diate parent  of  our  tattoo.  It  is  easy  to 
see  that  the  final  toe  of  taptoe  is  nothing 
but  the  accented  tdn  or  td  of  the  Sp.  and 
It.  forms. 

To  Taunt.  From  Fr.  tancer,  tanser^ 
to  chide,  rebuke,  check,  taunt  (Cot.),  as 
"E^  jaunt  from  Yx,jancer,  In  tancer,  ten- 
cer,  two  words  seem  to  be  confounded, 
one  from  It  tenzone,  tenza,  OFr.  tanqon, 
tance,  contention,  dispute,  quarrel ;  and 
the  other  probably  from  It.  tacca,  taccia^ 
Fr.  tache,  and  with  the  nasal,  tanche,  a 
spot,  stain,  blemish,  reproach.  'Ausi 
porte  Jesu  Christ  son  sergant  parmi 
Pordure  du  monde  et  parmi  les  pechi^s, 
qu'il  ne  comprent  tencke  de  mortel  pe- 
chid.'— St  Graal,  c.  31.  308. 

From  the  latter  of  these  forms  may  be 
explained  Fr.  tancer,  Picard  teincher,  to 
chide  (Roquef.),  as  It.  tacciare,  to  tax, 
charge,  or  accuse,  to  blame  (Altieri), 
from  taccia,  a  blot  But  if  we  may  rely 
on  the  forms  cited  by  Florio,  another 
derivation  equally  plausible  may  be  found 
in  It  tansa,  an  assessment,  a  taxing,  a 
taxing  with  a  fault ;  tansare,  to  assess 
for  any  payment,  to  tax,  to  chide,  rebuke* 

Tautology.     Gr.     raimtKo^ia ;    rairrh 
ravrbv,  the  same  thing. 

Tavern.  Lat  tabema,  properly,  ac- 
cording to  Cic.  rfrom  tabula),  a  boarded 
hut,  a  shop,  warenouse,  tavern. 

To  Taw.  AS.  tawian,  PLD.  tauen,  to 
taw  or  dress  leather  ;  Du.  touwen,  mace- 
rare,  emoUire,  depsere,  coria  perficere,  pa- 
rare,  a^tare,  subigere. — Kil.  To  taw 
leather  is  properly  to  dress  it  soft.  'I 
tawe  a  thypge  that  is  styffe,  to  make  it 
soft,  je  souple.  It  is  styffe  yet,  but  tawe 
it  a  little.'— Palsgr.    Sc  taw,  to  work 
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mortar,  to  knead.  From  Pl.D.  iaa,  tage^ 
iaWy  Du.  taey^  G.  zahey  tough. 

Tawdry.  Vulgarly  showy.  Com- 
monly explained  ^om  the  cheap  finery 
sold  at  Saint  Awdr/s  fair.  But  there 
is  much  that  is  hypothetical  in  this  ex- 
planation. If  such  a  fair  was  really  held 
m  the  Isle  of  Ely  it  does  not  appear  how 
its  wares  got  sucn  celebrity.  The  term  is 
applied  in  the  earlier  instances  to  a  kind 
of  lace  or  necklace.  'The  primrose 
chaplet,  tawdry  lace  and  ring.' — Faithful 
Shepherd. 

Not  the  smallest  beck 
But  with  white  pebbles  makes  her  tawdries  for 
her  neck. — ^Polyolbion. 

Now  in  the  legend  of  St  Ethelred  she  is 
said  to  have  died  of  a  swelling  in  hex 
throat,  which  she  considered  as  a  judg- 
ment for  having  been  vain  of  her  neck- 
laces in  her  youth.  She  said  when  dying, 
'memini  cum  adhuc  juvencula  essem 
collum  meum  monilibus  et  auro  ad  vanam 
ostentationem  onerari  solitum.  Quare 
plurimum  debeo  divinse  providentiae  quod 
mea  superbia  tarn  levi  poend  defungatur.' 
Hence  the  author  explains  the  name  of 
tawdry  for  a  necklace.  '  Solent  Angliae 
nostras  mulieres  torquem  quendam  ex 
tenui  et  subtili  serica  confectum  coUo 
gestare  quam  Ethelredac  torquem  appel- 
lamus,  forsan  in  ejus  ouod  diximus  memo- 
riam.' — Harpsfield,  Iiist  Eccles.  Ang.  in 
Nares. 

Tawny.    See  Tan. 

Tax.  Fr.  taxe^  Lat.  taxarCy  to  value, 
assess. 

To  Teach,  as.  tacan^  to  instruct, 
direct.  Goth. gateiAan,  to  announce,  make 
known ;  G.  seigen^  to  show  ;  Sanscr. 
dick,  show ;  ddich^  teach  ;  Lat.  docere^  to 
teach  ;  dicare,  to  appoint ;  indicare^  to 
declare,  proclaim,  appoint ;  index^  what 
points  out ;  Gr.  3<iryv^i,  I  point  out,  show, 
teach. 

.  Team.— To  Teem.    A  team  of  horses 
i3  properly  a  string  of  horses  drawing  a 

E lough  or  waggon.  ON.  iaumr,  a  rein, 
ridle,  rope.  PI.  D.  toom,  a  rein,  and  thence 
a  line  of  progeny,  a  i-ace  ;  avertoonty  the 
ascending,  fteddertoom^  the  descending 
hne  ;  as.  team,  anything  following  in  a 
row,  race,  progeny;  tyman,  to  beget, pro- 
pagate, teem. 

The  same  metaphor  is  seen  in  os. 
tjodty  P1.D.  tider^  Du.  tudder^  a  tether,  a 
rope  for  tying  cattle ;  A.s.  tuddoTy  off- 
spring, progeny  ;  tyddrian,  to  procreate. 
To  Tear.  Goth,  gatatrauy  to  break 
up,  destroy  ;  distairan^  to  tear  asunder  ; 
gataura,  rent,  separation  ;  OHG.  serafty 
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\/e$^erany  to  destroy ;  Du.  terren^  to  tear, 
separate,  destroy,  w.  toriy  to  breaJc ;  Bret 
terriy  to  break,  destroy,  abrogate,  aU^sh. 

Tear.  as.  tctry  tahtTy  OHO.  xakar^ 
Goth.  tagTy  Gr.  Zwtimy  Lat  lacryma^  w. 
dcigTy  Gael,  deur. 

To  Tease. — Teasel. — Tose. — ^Tousc: 
Du.  teeserty  to  pick,  pluck,  puU  about, 
touse ;  G.  sauseKy  to  pick  or  tease  wool, 
to  touse  or  pull  about ;  Bav.  zaiseny 
zatseluy  to  tease  wool,  to  pluck,  pilL  '  Wit- 
twen  und  waisen  schaben  und  zaiseHy  to 
shave  and  pill  widows  and  orphans.  Zais- 
ely  a  teasel,  a  plant  of  which  the  head  is 
used  in  teasing  ox  raising  the  nap  of  cloth. 
Sc.  tousUy  to  rumple,  handle  roughly,  puU 
about ;  tousiey  rough,  shaggy,  dishevelled. 

The  radicai  idea  is  picking  at  a  lock  or 
entangled  mass.  G.  zoitey  Bav.  zottelt 
zozefty  zozely  a  cot  or  lock  of  hair ;  Sw. 
tottCy  Da.  toty  a  bunch  of  flax  or  wool; 
Sc.  tatey  teaty  tattCy  a  flock  of  wool,  flax, 
hay,  &c.,  a  lock  of  hair.  ON.  tceta^  a  bit, 
tcetay  to  pull  to  pieces,  to  tease  wool. 

To  Tease.  To  annoy  for  the  purpose  of 
provocation.  Probably  from  the  figure  of 
irritating  a  dog,  setting  him  on  to  attack 
by  hissing  or  snarling  sounds.  To  iice  a 
dog  is  in  Pembrokeshire  to  set  him  on  to 
attack  another  animaL  OFr.  enticery  to 
excite,  provoke.  Sw.  tussay  to  set  on,  to 
provoke.  See  Entice.  The  Da.  /imp, 
to  tease,  corresponds  to  E.  to  tar  or  ier,  to 
set  on.  G.  reizen  is  to  entice,  to  provoke, 
and  also  to  tease. 

Teat.  P1.D.  tittey  G.  zitze^  w.  Uthy 
Gael,  didy  It  tettay  cizzay  zizza^  Fr.  tetany 
Gr.  rirOoct  Pol.  eye  (tsyts),  OHG.  deddi^ 
E.  dial,  diddyy  breast  GrOth.  daddjan^ 
ON.  tottay  to  suck. 

Technical.    Gr.  Tkxvuy  art 

-tect.— Tegument.  Lat.  tego^  teeiumy 
to  cover,  preserve  :  as  in  Protect^  Detee-- 
tion. 

To  Ted.  To  turn  or  spread  abroad  new- 
mown  grass.  —  B.  Swiss  zetteHy  zetteln^ 
to  separate  in  small  parts,  especially  ap- 
plied to  the  spreading  out  haycocks  with 
the  fork.  Zettelkrauty  sourcrout,  cabbage 
cut  into  small  bits.  Bav.  zetteny  to  strew. 
'  Siehy  wie  zettest  duy  en  ut  defluit  juscu- 
lum,  decidunt  nuces.'  *  Sie  zeUten  pulvcr :' 
they  scattered  powder.  Har  zetteln^  to 
spread  out  flax  to  dry. — Schm. 

Probably  from  the  rattling  sound  of 
things  falling  in  a  scattered  way.  Swiss 
zdtterHy  to  sound  like  a  heavy  shower  of 
rain.  Ich  h5re  das  wasser  zdttem.  Zdi- 
tenty  zbtterny  zUttenty  to  let  a  little  fall  at 
a  time,  to  sprinkle.  Pl.D.  toddelHy  to  fall 
in  small  quantities  as  com  from  a  bole  in 
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a   sack.  —  Danneil.    Hesse,   sisse/n,  to 
scatter. 

Tedious.     Lat    tctdium^    weariness ; 
tadere^  to  weary,  to  irk. 
.  To  Teem.  i.  To  bring  forth  plenteous- 
ly.     See  Team. 

2.  To  pour  out,  to  unload  a  cart. — HaL 
Sc.  ioorn^  tunu^  empty,  void.  on.  tomr^ 
empty,  unoccupied ;  Sw.  toma^  Da. 
iSmmey  to  exhaust,  empty.  Gael  taom^ 
empty,  pour  out,  bale  a  boat ;  iaomaire^ 
a  pump.  Ir.  laomaim,  to  draw  water. 
Rom.  Swiss  louma,  Uma,  to  pour. 

Teen.  Sorrow,  trouble,  mischief;  /o 
teeriy  to  excite  or  provoke. — B.  as.  teona^ 
reproach,  injury,  wrong;  teonan^  tynan^ 
to  incense,  irritate,  provoke.  OFr.  attaym^ 
aiaine^  anger,  hatred,  vexation,  dispute. 
Flem.  tamn,  teneny  irritare. — KU. 

The  commencement  of  anger  and  dis- 
cord is  frequently  expressed  by  the  ligure 
of  kindling  or  lighting[  up,  as  when  we 
speak  of  wrath  being  lundled,  or  a  person 
y^\o%  incensed,  from  incendere,  to  light 
up.  To  teend  or  teen  a  candle  is  still  pro- 
vmcially  used  in  the  sense  of  lighting  a 
candle.  Fris.  tdnde^  tdne^  Une^  to  kindle. 
—  Outzen.  AS.  tendaHy  Da.  tande^  to 
kindle. 

Teetotum. — Totum.  Rom.  Swiss  to- 
ton. 

Teine.  A  teine  of  silver,  an  ingot  of 
silver. — Chaucer.  OHO.  zain^  a  rod,  reed, 
arrow,  also  a  bar  or  ingot  of  metal.  ON. 
teinn^  a  thin  bar,  a  spit  Da.  teen^  a 
slender  rod,  spindle.  N.  tein^  a  thin  stick, 
shoot  of  a  tree. 

Tele-.    Gr.  rtjfXc,  at  a  distance. 

To  TeU.    See  Tale. 

Temerity.  Lat  tenuritas;  tenure^ 
rashly. 

Temper. — Temperate.  Lat  tempero, 
to  mix,  to  bring  to  a  proper  condition, 
to  moderate,  govern,  refram.  Tempera- 
fnentum^  temperaturay  mixture  in  due 
proportions,  condition  of  a  thing  with 
respect  to  the  proportion  of  conflicting 
qualities ;  temperiesy  mixture  in  due  pro- 
portions, a  good  moderation  or  wear. 

Tempest.  Lat.  tempus^  time ;  tern- 
festaSy  time,  season,  weather  good  or 
bad,  a  storm  or  tempest 

Temple,  i.  Lat  templum^  originally 
an  open  space  with  a  view  all  round,  and 
as  such  adapted  for  observing  auguries  ; 
a  place  consecrated  for  that  purpose  by 
the  augurs,  a  building  for  the  worship  of 
the  gods. 

2.  Lat.  tempusy  pi.  temporal  It.  tempta^ 
Fr.  tempe,  the  temples  of  the  head  or  flat 
spaces  behind  the  eyes. 
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Temporal. — Temporise.  Lat  tempus^* 
temporis,  time. 

To  Tempt. — ^Attempt.  Fr.  tenter^  Lat 
tentare^  OFr.  tenter y temter^  tempter y\,o  try. 
The  signification. of  the  word  may  be  ex- 
plained from  the  figure  of  shaking  at  a 
thing  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  it  is  Arm. 
The  syllables  representing  sounds  of  difler- 
ent  kinds  are  often  applied  to  signify  move- 
ments of  corresponding  character.  Thus 
from  ding-dongy  representing  the  sound 
of  large  bells,  we  have  to  dangUy  to  swing 
to  and  fro.  It.  dondon  represents  the 
sound  of  bells,  and  thence  is  formed  don- 
dolarey  to  swing,  toss  to  and  fro,  dandle. 
The  sound  of  a  smaller  bell  is  represented 
by  tintin,  whence  Lat  tintinnirey  to  ring, 
tingle.  The  same  elements  are  applied 
to  movement  in  It  tentennarey  to  shake, 
jog,  stir.  Tentennare  alP  usciOy  to  knock 
at  a  door.  TentenniOy  jogging,  shaking  ; 
tentenniOy  the  tempter,  the  devil.  The 
contraction  which  must  be  supposed  in 
order  to  produce  tentare  from  tentennare 
is  precisely  that  which  is  found  in  Fr.  tin-- 
tery  to  tingle,  from  Lat  tintinnire. 

Ten.  Goth,  taihuny  taihundy  OHO.  ze^ 
huny  zehany  G.  zehny  Lat  decern^  Sanscr. 
dasany  Gr.  ^Ica. 

Tenable.  —  Tenacious. — Tenant.  — 
Tenement.  —  Tenure.  Lat  teneOy  ten* 
tumy  Fr.  teniry  to  hold  ;  tenanty  holding, 
whence  a  tenanty  one  holding  land  under 
another.  Lat  tenaXy  Fr.  tenace,  that  holds 
fast,  &c. 

Tench.    Lat.  tinea. 

To  Tend.— Tender,  -tend,  -tension. 
Lat.  tendOy  tensumy  to  stretch  out,  to 
spread,  to  reach,  to  bend  his  course  ;  at- 
tendOy  to  direct  the  mind  to,  to  attend, 
and  thence  E.  tendy  to  wait  upon  ;  extendoy 
to  stretch  out  from  ;  distendOy  to  stretch 
apart,  &c. 

A  tender  is  a  stretching  out  or  offering 
of  something. 

Tender.     Fr.  tendre,  Lat.  tener. 

Tendon.  It  tendoney  tendiney  the 
sinew  which  fastens  the  muscles  to  the 
bones  like  a  string  to  the  bow ;  tendere^ 
to  stretch. 

Tendril.  The  tender  shoot  of  a  plant, 
now  confined  to  the  twisting  claws  of 
climbing  plants,  probably  from  having 
been  chiefly  applied  to  the  shoots  of  the 
vine.  It  tenerume  and  Fr.  tendron  signify 
the  tender  shoot  of  a  plant,  as  well  as 
cartilage  or  gristle  considered  as  the 
young  or  tender  state  of  bone.  Tene^ 
rellay  a  young  girl.— Altieri.  Tenerina^ 
a  tendrel  or  tender  sprig  of  plants. — ^Tor- 
riana 
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Tenxiifl.  A  game  in  which  a  ball  is 
driven  to  and  fro  with  rackets.  To  tennis 
is  used  by  Spencer  in  the  sense  of  driving 
to  and  fro.  *  These  four  garrisons  issuing 
forth  upon  the  enemy  will  so  drive  him 
from  one  side  to  another  and  tennis  him 
amongst  them.' — State  of  Ireland.  It  is 
true  that  the  word  here  used  may  be 
taken  from  the  game  of  tennis,  but  it  is 
possible,  on  the  other  hand,  that  it  may 
show  the  origin  from  whence  the  name 
of  the  game  is  taken.  Now  tennis  in  the 
foregoing  sense  might  well  arise  from  Fr. 
tamiser^  Du.  temsen^  to  boult  or  searce, 
an  operation  affording  a  lively  image  of 
an  object  driven  to  and  fro  from  one  side 
to  the  other.  A  similar  change  of  m  be- 
fore s  into  n  is  seen  in  £.  tense,  from  Fr. 
temps. 

Tenon.  Fr.  tenon.  It.  tenone,  a  pro- 
jection made  to  fit  into  a  mortise ;  the 
leathern  holdfasts  of  a  target.  That  by 
which  something  holds,  from  tenir^  to 
hold. 

Tense.  OFr.  tens  (Fr.  tempi),  Lat 
tempus,  time. 

-tent.  In  content,  retentive,  &c. 
See  -tain. 

Tent.  I.  Lat.  tentorium,  Fr.  tente,  a 
tent.  Fr.  tenture,  a  stretching,  extending, 
displaying ;  tenture  d'une  chambre,  the 
hangings  of  a  chamber.  It.  tenda,  a  tent 
or  any  cloth  to  hang  before  a  window  or 
shop  to  keep  off  the  sun.  Tendere^  Fr. 
tendre,  to  stretch,  display,  spread. 

2.  It.  tenta,  a  surgeon's  probe  or  search- 
ing needle,  from  tentare,  to  try,  to  search 
a  sore,  as  probe,  from  probare,  to  try  or 
prove. 

Tenter.  Fr.  tendoires,  frames  used  by 
clothiers  for  stretching  cloth.  'Quand 
les  ^toffes  ont  pass^  le  moulin  on  les  ^tale 
sur  ces  tendoires  pour  les  faire  s^cher.' — 
Beronie  in  v.  Tendas.  Tentar,  for  cloth, 
tend^  tende,  —  Palsgr.  Lang,  tentd,  to 
spread  out  cloth  as  a  shelter  against  the 
sun ;  tento,  an  awning.  Fr.  tendre,  to 
stretch  ;  tenture,  a  stretching,  spreading, 
extending,  displaying. — Cot  w.  deintur^ 
a  tenter,  is  borrowed. 

Tenuity,  -tennate.  Lat.  tenuis,  thin  ; 
attenuo,  extenuo,  to  make  thin,  to  lessen. 
See  Thin. 

Tepid.  Lat  tepidus;  tepeo,  to  be 
warm. 

Tergiversation.  Lat  tergiversari j 
t€rgus,  the  back,  versare,  to  turn. 

Term. — Terminate. — Terminus.  Lat. 
terminus,  a  bound,  landmark,  limit,  end ; 
Gr.  ripiAa,  -aro^,  a  goal,  bound,  end. 

Termagant.    A  ranting,  bold  woman. 
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From  Termagant  or  Tervagant,  one  of 
the  supposed  deities  of  the  Mahometans, 
represented  in  our  old  plays  as  a  person- 
age of  a  most  violent  character.  *  Gron- 
nyng  upon  her  lyke  Termagaunies  in  a 
play.' — Bale  in  Todd. 

So  hdp  me,  Mahoun  of  might 
And  Termagant,  my  God  so  bright. 

Guy  of  Warwick  in  N. 

It  Termegisto,  Tremegisto,  the  child  of 
thunder  and  of  the  eartnquake,  by  met  a 
great  quarrellous  boaster. — FL 

Ternary.  Lat  ter,  thrice ;  temus^ 
three  and  three  together. 

Terrace.  It  terrazza,  terracia,  coarse 
earth,  rubble,  rubbish ;  an  open  walk,  flat 
roof. — Fl. 

Terrestrial. — ^Territory.  Lat  terra^ 
the  earth. 

Terrier,  i.  A  small  dc^  used  to  hunt 
badgers,  foxes,  or  rabbits  in  their  holes. 
Fr.  terrier,  the  hole,  burrow,  or  earth  of 
a  cony  or  fox. — Cot 

2.  Fr.  terrier,  papier  terrier,  the  court- 
roll  or  catalogue  of  all  the  names  of  a 
Lord's  tenants,  and  the  rents  they  pay  and 
the  services  they  owe  him ;  from  terre, 
land. 

Terrine. — Tureen.  Fr.  terrine,  an 
earthen  vessel,  with  us  confined  to  the 
vessel  that  holds  soup. 

Terror.— Terrible.  Lat.  terreo,  to 
frighten.  Sw.  darra,  to  shiver,  to  tremble. 

Terse.  Lat  tergeo,  tersum^  to  wipe ; 
tersus,  wiped,  clean,  neat 

Tertiary.    Lat  tertius,  the  third. 

Tesselated.  Lat  tessera,  a  square 
piece  of  anything,  a  die  to  play  with ; 
tessella,  a  small  square  tile,  to  be  used  in 
mosaic  work. 

Test. — Testaceous.  '  Test  is  a  broad 
instrument  made  of  maribone  ashes 
hooped  about  with  iron,  in  which  refiners 
do  fine,  refine,  and  part  gold  and  silver 
from  other  metals,  or  (as  we  used  to  say) 
put  them  in  the  test  or  trial' — Blount, 
Glossographia,  1679.  The  term  is  then 
metaphorically  applied  to  any  operation 
by  which  the  quality  of  a  thing  is  tried. 

From  Lat.  testa,  shell,  earthen  vessel, 
potsherd,  was  taken  It  testo,  an  earthen 
pitcher,  a  goldsmith's  cruze  or  melting- 
pot,  the  test  of  any  silver  or  gold. — FL 
Fr.  test,  tit,  shell,  potsherd,  test. 

Lat  testaceus,  made  of  brick  or  tile, 
having  a  shell 

Testament. — Testify,  -test.  Lat. 
testis,  a  witness  ;  testor,  to  bear  or  call  to 
vdtness,  to  make  his  wilL  Protester,  to 
declare  against  a  thing.     Contestar^  to 
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come  to  an  issue ;  contestation  the  trial  of 
a  cause  by  hearing  both  sides,  a  contest. 

Tester.  It.  testiera,  the  testem  or 
headpiece  of  anything,  crown  of  a  hat, 
head  of  a  cask,  &c.  It.  testa,  Fr.  tite,  the 
head,  are  from  Lat.  testa,  an  earthen  pot, 
a  shell,  analogous  to  G.  kopf,  from  OHG. 
kop/,  a  cup. — Diez.  The  dim.  testula 
gives  It.  tesckiOy  the  sculL 

Tether,  on.  tjodra,  to  tether.  Fris. 
tudder,  P1.D.  tider,  tier,  3.  tether.  Gael. 
taody  a  halter,  hair-rope,  reins  ;  teadhair 
(tyaoer),  to  tether.  Manx  teady  teidy  a 
rope. 

Tetra-.  Gr.  prefix  rlr/ia,  for  rkrrapay 
four. 

Tetter.  A  humour  accompanied  with 
redness  and  itching.  —  B.  The  word 
tetter  was  used  in  the  sense  of  itching. 
It  pizzicare,  to  itch  and  smart,  to  tetter; 
pizza,  a  kind  of  itching  scurf,  tetter,  or 
ringwonn. — Fl.  It  was  shown  under  Itch 
that  the  name  of  the  affection  was  taken 
from  the  tremulous  or  twitching  move- 
ments to  which  it  leads  ;  and  in  the  same 
way  tetter  must  be  connected  with  on. 
titra,  Suffolk  tittery  Bav.  tattertiy  G.  zitterUy 
to  tremble ;  whence  Mtttermahly  zittery  a 
tetter  or  ringworm  ;  zitteraal,  an  electri- 
cal eeL 

Text.  —  Texture,  -text.  Lat.  texo, 
textum,  to  weave  ;  textum,  textusy  a  weav- 
ing or  web,  a  composition,  the  subject  of 
a  discourse.  Prcetexo  (to  weave  in  front), 
to  border,  cover,  encompass,  and  met.  to 
colour,  cloak,  excuse,  pretend  ;  prcetext- 
urn,  a  border,  a  pretence,  pretext. 

Thane,  as.  thegeny  thegfty  a  minister, 
disciple,  attendant,  a  soldier,  servant  of 
the  king,  nobleman;  ON.  thegn,  a  brave 
man,  freeman,  man,  warrior ;  thegnskapr, 
bravery,  generosity,  honour  ;  OHG.  degan, 
a  male,  a  soldier,  disciple ;  edildegan, 
nobleman  ;  heridegan,  a  warrior  ;  swert- 
degan,  a  guardsman  ;  deganheit,  bravery, 
valour. 

The  word  may  perhaps  be  accounted 
for  from  the  sword  being  taken  as  the 
emblem  of  the  male  sex  as  the  distaff 
of  the  female.  OFlem.  sweerdmaghey 
sweerdside,  relations  on  the  male  side; 
spillemaghey  spindel-magkey  relations  on 
the  female  side.  Fris.  'Ende  sint  hia 
lika-sib  dia  sweerdsida  ende  dia  spindel- 
sida  : '  the  male  and  female  side  are  in 
the  same  degree  of  consanguinity.  In 
this  way  from  G.  de^en,  a  sword,  the  word 
might  come  to  signify  a  male  child,  young 
man,  warrior. 

Thank.  —  Think.  Goth,  thagkjan, 
thankjan^  G.  denken,  to  think;    Goth. 
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thugkjan^  G.  diinken,  to  seem  or  appear, 
to  present  itself  in  thought.  Gr.  ZwCt,  ido^i, 
it  seems,  seems  good;  ioKCi,idi^a  fun,  I  seem 
to  myself,  1  think  ;  ioKtiy  a  vision.  Lith. 
dingti,  to  seem ;  man  dingy  methinks,  it 
seems  to  me.  Kas  dingsta  taw,  what  is 
your  opinion  ?  Dingoti,  to  think ;  dingS" 
tis,  opinion. 

AS.  thane,  thought,  will,  favour,  thanks. 
Heora  agnes  thances,  of  their  own  will. 
Thurh  uncrcs  hearran  thanCy  through  the 
will  or  favour  of  our  lord.  Thanks  are  a 
recognition  of  good  will,  an  expression  on 
our  part  of  the  feeling  which  an  intended 
kindness  should  produce.  Bav.  danky 
will,  voluntary  act ;  meines  dankes,  of  my 
own  accord  ;  dankes,  willingly. 

ON.  thekkjat  to  observe,  to  recognise  ; 
thekkjasky  to  seem  good ;  thakka,  to 
thank ;  thokka,  to  take  notice  of,  to  think, 
be  of  opinion,  thokkask,  to  be  agreeable 
to ;  thokkiy  disposition  towards,  good 
will ;  thykkja,  thdtta,  th6t,io  seem,  to  think. 
Da.  tykkesy  to  think,  to  be  of  opinion ; 
tykke,  opinion,  judgment,  will,  pleasure ; 
takkes,  to  please  ;  tctnkey  to  think ;  takke^ 
to  thank. 

Thatch.  AS.  thac,  thac,  a  roof,  thatch  ; 
tAeccan,to  cover,  conceal ;  sceome tkeccan, 
to  cover  his  nakedness ;  tkecey  cover ; 
thecen,  a  roof.  Da.  tagy  roof ;  tcekkey  to 
roof,  to  thatch.  G.  dachy  a  roof ;  decken, 
to  cover.  LaL  tegerey  Gr.  orkyuv,  to  cover ; 
tectum,  arkyti,  a  roof. 

Thaw.  AS.  thawan,  Du.  dooden,  ont- 
dooden  (Kil.),  dooijeny  £.  dial,  to  dovCy  ON. 
thida,  theya.  Da.  toe,  to  liquefy,  to  thaw  ; 
ON.  thdy  unfrozen  earth ;  theyry  thaw,  mild 
weather ;  OHG.  dawjany  G.  dauen,  ver^ 
dauen,  to  digest  or  dissolve  in  the  stomach. 
The  radical  sense  is  to  become  soft,  to 
melt.  Gael,  tais,  moist,  soft ;  taisich, 
moisten,  soften,  melt ;  Bret,  teuziy  to 
melt,  to  disappear  ;  Com.  tedka,  to  melt, 
dissolve,  thaw ;  W.  tawdd,  melting, 
dripping ;  toddi,  to  melt  Lat.  tabescoy  to 
dissolve,  consume,  waste  away ;  tabes, 
mouldering  away,  corruption,  consump- 
tion. 

Radically  distinct  from  ON.  doggy  Da. 
dugy  Du.  daauwy  dew,  although  the  two 
forms  are  confounded  in  G.  tkaueny  to 
dissolve,  to  thaw,  to  fall  in  dew,  and  in 
Pl.D.  dauefty  to  fall  in  dew,  to  thaw,  to 
digest  in  the  stomach. 

Theatre.  Gr.  ^lar^^  from  Of ^^uu,  to 
behold. 

Theft.    See  Thief. 

Theist.— Theo-.    Gr.  eioc,  God. 

Theme.^-Theeis.  Gr.  riOij^i,  to  place, 
put,  and  thence  Oi/ia,  what  is  laid  down^ 
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a  proposition,  subject  of  discussion  ;  9i<nc, 
a  setting,  placing,  affirmation. 

Tlieorein. — ^Theory.  From  Gr.  OicapiSc, 
a  spectator,  springs  Ocwpew,  to  look  at,  to 
contemplate,  speculate  on,  whence  Oiufpia, 
a  viewing,  contemplation,  theory ;  Otiopti/ia, 
a  speculation  of  the  mind. 

Thews,  in  the  sense  of  manners,  quali- 
ties (as.  tkeaivas),  is  nearly  obsolete,  and 
can  hardly  be  the  same  word  with  th€ws 
in  the  sense  of  muscles,  brawn.  Thew  in 
the  latter  sense  seems  identical  with  thigh, 
the  fleshy  part  of  the  leg.  on.  thjdy  but- 
tocks, thick  part  of  the  thigh,  especially 
in  cattle  and  horses;  thid-Uggr,  thigh- 
bone. AS.  theoh^  Du.  aUde,  diegCy  du, 
thigh. 

Thick.  ON.  thyckr,  thjukr,  close  press- 
ed, tight,  thick  ;  G.  dick,  thick,  frequent ; 
Gael.  Hugh,  thick,  close  set,  frequent 

The  radical  idea  seems  to  be  close  set, 
compact,  solid,  then  broad  in  comparison 
to  length,  and  should  be  derived  from  a 
verb  signifying  stick,  or  thrust  into,  as 
compact,  from  Lat.  pangere,  to  stick  into. 
So  also  Gr.  ira^vC}  thick,  and  ifn^6q,  Arm, 
solid,  seem  connected  with  wrjywfAi,  to 
drive  or  stick  into,  to  stiffen,  condense ; 
and  Esthonian  paks,  thick,  with  pcikima, 
to  stuff,  to  cram.  The  origin  of  thick 
may  be  preserved  in  Fin.  tufckia,  to  thrust 
into,  to  stop ;  tukko,  tuket,  a  stopper ; 
Esthon.  tiikkitna,tiikma,\o  stuff,  to  cram, 
and  thence  tiikkis,  a  stopper ;  Magy. 
dugni,  to  stick  into,  to  stop  ;  Sc.  dock,  a 
peg.  The  Du.  dik,  ODu.  dijck  (K.),  thick, 
would  thus  be  connected  with  dijck,  a  dike, 
a  dam,  a  pond,  as  Bret  stank,  close  press- 
ed, thick,  with  stank,  a  pond. 

Thief.  —  Theft.  Goth,  thiuvs,  ON. 
thjd/r,  G.  diet,  thief. 

Thigh.  AS.  theoh,  Du.  diede,  dije, 
dieghe,  thigh.    ON.  thj6.    See  Thews. 

Thill.  AS.  thil,  a  stake,  boarding, 
planking,  the  pole  or  shafts  of  a  carriage ; 
ON.  thil,  thili,  a  pannelling,  boarding. 

Thimble.    A  protection  for  the  thumb. 

Thin.    ON.  thunnr,  Du.  dun,  G.  diinn; 

Lat  tenuis,  w.  teneu,  tenau,  Gael,  tana. 

Thine.  Goth,  thu,  gen.  theina,  thou ; 
theins,  thine. 

Thing.  ON.,  AS.  thing,  G.  din^.  The 
primitive  meaning  seems  to  be  discourse, 
then  solenm  discussion,  judicial  con- 
sideration, council,  court  ot  justice,  law- 
suit, cause,  sake,  matter,  or  subject  of 
discourse.  '  Zelit  thir  iz  Lucas  uuaz  iro 
thing  thar  tho  uuas  :'  Lucas  tells  you 
what  their  discourse  then  was. — Otfried. 
AS.  For  minum  thingum,  on  my  account, 
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for  my  sake.     On  thisum  thingum,  iq 
this  state. 

The  analogy  of  the  foregoing  train  of 
thought  would  lead  us  to  suppose  that 
Fr.  causer,  to  prattle,  talk  idly,  wrangle, 
strive  together  in  words  (Cot),  G.  kosen, 
to  talk,  chatter  together,  indicate  the 
origin  of  Lat.  causa,  subject,  matter, 
question,  anything  that  is  spoken  about 
or  controverted,  a  suit  at  law,  a  cause, 
which  in  It  cosa  and  Fr.  choss  acquires 
exactly  the  sense  of  E.  thing,  A  like 
connection  may  be  traced  &tween  G. 
sache,  a  discussion,  matter  of  discussion, 
suit  at  law,  affair,  thii^,  ursache,  cause, 
and  sagen,  to  say;  or  between  the  cor- 
responding AS.  saca,  dispute,  suit  at  law, 
E.  sake,  cause,  and  secgan^  to  speak,  say. 
A  like  train  of  thought  is  found  in  Maori 
mea,  to  speak,  say,  do,  think,  also  a  thing. 

To  Think.  Thought  is  considered  in 
primitive  languages  as  internal  speech,  as 
in  Maori  ki,  speech,  thought,  to  speak, 
to  think ;  mea,  to  speak,  think,  do  ;  also 
a  thing.     See  Thing,  Thank. 

Third.  AS.  thridda,  Goth,  thridjoy 
Du.  derde,  ON.  thridi,  G.  dritte,  Lat  ter- 
tius,  Gr.  rpiroc,  &c.     See  Three. 

To  ThirL  as.  thyrel,  a  hole ;  ikiriioMy 
to  pierce  a  hole  through.  G.  ihiir,  a 
door  ;  Bav.  tUr,  tiirlein,  tirl,  a  door,  hole, 
opening.  Das  hosentiirlein,  the  ^t  in 
the  trowsers.  TUrlin  au  der  nasen,  the 
nostril — Schm.  The  Lat  forare,  to 
pierce,  seems  connected  in  like  manner 
yi'\\}ti  fores,  doors. 

Goth,  tnairh,  through ;  thairko,  a  hde« 
MHG.  diirhel,  dUrkel,  perforated  ;  a  hole. 

Thirst.  Goth,  thaursus,  dry;  /»- 
thairsan,  to  become  dry ;  thaursjan^  to 
thirst ;  thaurseith  mik,  1  am  thirsty,  1 
am  dry ;  thaurstei,  thirst.  ON.  tkurr,  & 
diirr,  dry ;  therra,  thurka,  to  dry ; 
thyrstr,  thirsty.  Gr.  ripvu,  to  dry  up,  to 
parch.  Lat  torreo,  to  parch  or  dry  up, 
to  roast. 

Thistle.    ON.  thiUill,  a  distd. 

Thong.  AS.  tkwang,  thw^n^^  ON. 
thvengr,  a  strap.  Related  to  Tvkang,  a 
slice  or  strap,  as  thwack  and  whack, 
thwittle  and  whittle,  thwart  and  whart 
Under  this  guidance  we  are  led  to  snp- 
pose  that  the  original  meaning  is  a  separ- 
ate portion,  a  slice.     See  Whang. 

Tnom.  Goth,  thaumus,  ON.  ihom^ 
G.  dom,  PoL  ciern.  Boh.  trn,  w.  draen. 
Probably  from  the  root  preserved  in  Lith. 
durru,  durti,  to  prick,  stick. 

Thorp.— Throp.  A  village.  G.  dorf, 
s.  s.  N.  torp,  a  small  farm ;  a  troop  of 
cattle.    ON.  thorp,  a  bank  or  eminence,  ^ 
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group  of  houses,  a  collection  of  three 
people. 

Tlie  origin  seems  preserved  in  Gael. 
tarpy  a  clod,  a  lump.  Perhaps  Lat.  turbay 
a  crowd,  may  be  the  same  word  See 
Troop. 

Thought.     See  Think. 

Thousand.  Goth,  thusundi,  OHG. 
Bensiuntj  Lith.  tukstantisy  Lett.  tiiksiSts. 

ThowL  Du.  dolUy  an  oar-pin ;  on. 
thollr^  a  fir-tree,  poet,  tree  in  general ; 
rotkrar-thollr^  an  oar-pin.  N.  tolly  tally 
fir-tree ;  tolly  a  pin,  peg,  oar-pin ;  Da. 
tolly  a  stopper,  an  oar-pin. 

Thzall.  ON.  tkrally  Gael  trdilly  a 
slave. 

Thrapple.  —  Thropple.  as.  throt- 
bollay  the  throat-pipe. 

To  Thrash.  —  Thresh,  on.  thriskjay 
thryskvay  Da.  tctrskcy  Sw.  trdskuy  G. 
dreschtHy  Du.  drbschefty  doschetty  Goth. 
ihriskaUy  to  thresh.  Imitative  of  the 
sound.  G.  draiischeny  to  sound  as  heavy 
rain  $  Bav.  dreschetiy  to  tramp ;  durch's 
koth  dreschetiy  to  tramp  through  the  mud ; 
£edrAschy  mud,  sludge.  It.  trescarty  OFr. 
treschety  to  dance  ;  Sp.  triscaVy  to  make 
a  noise  with  the  feet,  to  stamp,  to  frisk  ; 
Milan,  trescdy  to  thresh,  especially  to 
tread  out  rice  and  millet  under  horses' 
feet  Bohem.  treskatiy  triskatiy  to  knock, 
strike,  crack,  crash,  chatter  ;  PoL  trzasky 
crack,  crash,  clap. 

Thrave.  A  bundle,  a  certain  number 
of  sheaves  of  com  set  up  together.  Da. 
trove,  a  score  of  sheaves ;  Sw.  trafwey  a 
pile  of  wood. 

llie  proper  meaning  seems  a  handfuL 
AS.  threafy  manipulus.  ON.  thrifay  to 
gripe,  to  seize. 

Thread.  Du.  draedy  thread  ;  G.  drahty 
drathy  thread,  wire,  straw-band.  From 
drefuHy  Du.  draayeriy  to  turn,  twist 

Threat,  as.  threoHy  threagauy  threa- 
TviaHy  to  reprove,  reprehend,  correct, 
chastise,  punish,  afflict,  vex,  torment ; 
threaungy  reproof,  threats ;  threaty  re- 
proof, threat,  punishment ;  threatatty 
ihreatiany  to  compel  (Mat.  v.  41),  to  cor- 
rect, to  threaten.  Mid  thaere  bisne  men 
ihreatiany  to  warn  men  by  the  example. 
Thaet  hio  hine  threatige  to  thon  thst  he 
bet  do,  that  she  should  reprove  him  to 
the  end  that  he  should  do  better.  Threat- 
endiy  violent. — Mat  xi.  12. 

ON.  thrugOy  to  press,  compel,  force; 
N.  trugay  truOy  to  force,  to  drive  by 
threats  or  fear ;  .to  threaten ;  Sw.  tmga, 
irujwa,  to  force,  to  drive  by  threats  or 
fear  ;  trugy  constraint,  threats  ;  Da.  tmey 
G.  droherty  Du.  dreigeuy  drouweny  droten 
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(KiL),  PLD.  drowefiy  droetty  Fris.  truway 
druway  to  threaten.  Goth,  threihany  to 
press,  crowd,  straiten. 

Three.  Sanscr.  triy  Lith.  trysy  Lat 
tres. 

Threshold,  as.  therscwaldy  thresc" 
waldy  therscoldy  therscoly  OE.  threswoldy 
ON.  threskjblldry  thrbskulldry  Sw.  trbskely 
Da.  tcerskely  OG.  driscuviliy  truscheu/elf 
Bav.  drischaUfely  Swiss  drischiibeL  Not 
to  be  confounded  with  G.  thUrschwelley  E. 
doorsilly  which  are  composed  of  different 
elements. 

The  latter  element  in  threshold  is  as. 
wealdy  woldy  wood ;  OSw.  waly  oly  bar, 
staff.  In  the  story  of  Genesis  and  Exodus 
we  have  rodewoldySynoxiyvcio\x'&  with  rode- 
tre  in  Hampole,  the  roodtree  or  cross  ; 
and  archewaldy  the  ark,  corresponding  to 
earcebord  in  Csedmon. 

Noe  sag  ut  of  the  archtwolde.^.  6x4. 

With  regard  to  the  first  element  of  the 
word  it  must  be  observed  that  AS.  thers* 
coly  therscely  is  a  flail  as  well  as  threshold, 
and  in  Dorset  drashel  is  still  used  in 
both  senses.  Now  the  notions  of  tread- 
ing and  threshing  are  closely  connected 
together,  and  indeed  the  primitive  mode 
of  threshing  was  to  tread  out  the  com. 
under  the  feet  of  oxen.  Milan  trescdy  to 
thresh,  especially  to  tread  out  rice  and 
millet  under  horses'  feet ;  It.  trescarcy  to 
dance,  Sp.  triscary  to  stamp,  to  frisk. 

Thresnoldy  then,  is  the  bar  on  which 
we  tread  on  entering  the  house,  as  Lane. 
threshely  Dorset  drashely  a  flail,  is  a  staff 
for  threshing.  In  Sweden  the  two  ele* 
ments  of  the  flail  are  drapwcUot  slagwaly 
the  bar  that  strikes  the  com,  and  hand' 
waly  handoly  the  handstaff  or  handle. 

Thrift.  Well  doing,  then  economy, 
sparin^ess.     See  Thrive. 

To  Thrill.  Two  words  seem  con* 
founded. 

1.  To  thrill  or  thirty  to  pierce.  See 
Thirl. 

2.  To  tingle,  shiver,  to  fed  a  sharp 
tingling  sensation. 

A  sudden  horror  chill 
Ran  through  each  nerve  and  ikrilUd  in  every 
vein. — Addison. 

It.  trillarey  to  shake ;  Fr.  dridriller^  to 
tingle,  as  mule-bells.    See  Trill. 

To  Thrive.  —Thrift,  on.  thrifay  to 
seize,  snatch,  lay  hold  of ;  thri/ask,  pro- 
perly to  take  to  oneself,  then  as  Da.  trtvesy 
to  thrive,  prosper,  attain  well-being,  grow, 
flourish ;  thnfnadry  well-being,  advan- 
tage, gain;  thrifilly  a  careful,  diligent 
man ;  thrify  good  luck,  well-being,  dili- 
gence, good  bodily  condition.    N.  triva^ 
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to  snatch  ;  trive  ti,  to  seize  hold  of ;  tri- 
vasty  to  thrive,  to  be  satisfied  with  his 
circumstances.  Comp.  G.  zunehmehj  to 
increase,  improve.  Der  mensck  nitnmt 
sUy  the  man  grows  fat  Das  zunehmefiy 
increase,  growth,  thriving. — Kiittn.  Da. 
tiltagey  to  assume,  to  increase. 

Throat. — Throttle.  AS.  throte^  throt- 
bolla,  Du.  stroty  It.  strozza^  strozzolOy 
the  throat ;  OHG.  droza^  drozza,  fauces, 
frumen,  G.  drossel^  drostel,  the  throat, 
gullet,  Bav.  dross,  the  throat,  the  soft 
flesh  under  the  chin. 

To  Throb.  To  beat  in  strong  pulsations, 
a  notion  which  the  word  seems  adapted 
to  express  in  virtue  of  the  abrupt  effort 
with  which  it  is  pronounced.  We  are 
unable  to  show  any  very  closely  related 
forms,  but  may  cite  G.  trab,  representing 
the  jolting  trot  of  a  horse,  or  the  measured 
tramp  of  troops.  Pol.  drabowa^y  to  trot. 
Sw.  trubb  (in  trubbnosy  snubnose,  trubbigy 
stumpy)  must  once  have  signified  a  jog,  a 
projection,  to  be  compared  with  Du. 
strobbelen,  to  stumble,  to  dash  the  foot 
against  an  obstacle.  A  lighter  kind  of 
action  is  expressed  by  the  root  trep  in 
Lat  trepidoy  to  tremble ;  Russ.  trepetatyy 
irepetatsyay  to  tremble,  palpitate,  beat. 

Throne.    Gr.  £povoc,  Lat.  tkronus. 

To  Throw.—Throe.  The  primitive 
meaning  of  the  word  is  to  turn  or  whirl, 
and  thence  to  cast  or  hurL  It  will  be  ob- 
served that  the  Lat  torquere  has  the  same 
two  senses,  and  it  is  probably  a  true 
equivalent  of  the  E.  word.  Sc.  thrawy  to 
wreathe,  to  twist. 

*  Throw  the  wand  while  it  is  green.' 

The  E.  throw  is  still  technically  used 
in  the  sense  of  twist  or  turn  when  we 
speak  of  throwing  silk;  and  in  pottery 
the  man  who  works  the  clay  upon  the 
wheel  is  called  the  thrower.  Throwyn 
or  tume  vessel  of  a  tre,  tomo. — Pr.  Pm. 
To  throw  is  still  used  in  the  sense  of 
turning  wood  in  the  North.  A  throw y  a 
turner^  lathe. — Hal.  G.  drehetty  Du. 
draiefiy  to  twist,  or  turn.  w.  troiy  to  turn ; 
Bret.  trHy  to  twist,  to  turn ;  trdy  a  turn, 
an  occasion ;  trd-i-trdy  turn  about,  in 
turns,  successively,  w.  trOy  a  turn,  a  time. 

The  analogy  of  these  latter  forms  shows 
that  AS.  thragy  thrahy  OE.  throwy  Sc.  thraWy 
a  space  of  time^  an  occasion,  are  to  be 
explained  in  the  sense  of  a  turn,  and  not 
from  Goth,  thragiatty  to  run,  as  supposed 
by  Jamieson.    Sy  throwSy  in  turns. 

By  ihrowes  eche  of  them  it  hadde. — Cower. 

The  Sc.  thraw  is  used  in  the  sense  of 
wrench  or  sprain,  wrest,  distort,  oppose. 
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resist,  use  violence  with.  Hence,  on  the 
one  hand,  we  pass  to  the  idea  of  pang  or 
agony  in  the  dead  throws  or  agonies  of 
death,  the  throes  of  childbirth.  The  word 
torture,  by  which  we  express  the  highest 
degree  of  pain,  at  bottom  means  simply 
twisting. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  figure  of  twist- 
ing or  wresting,  taken  as  the  type  of 
violent  exertion,  leads  to  ON.  thrd,  ob- 
stinacy, continuance,  opposition  ;  N.  traa, 
obstinate,  enduring,  close,  opposing,  cross, 
harsh,  bitter  of  taste ;  ne.  ihro,  eager, 
earnest,  sharp,  bold. 

Thoghe  the  knyght  were  keneand  tkro. 
The  outlawys  wanne  the  chylde  hym  fro. 

MS.  in  Hal. 

A  like  train  of  thought  may  be  observed 
in  Du.  wringeHy  to  wring  or  twist,  and 
wrang,  sharp,  harsh,  sour,  hard. 

Throng,  as.  thrang,  a  press  or  crowd ; 
thringaUy  G.  dringeriy  to  press  ;  ON. 
thryngva  {thryngy  thrunginn),  to  press ; 
throngry  Da.  trans^  narrow,  compressed, 
close,  pressing,  difficult  Corresponding 
forms  without  the  nasal  are  found  in  on. 
thrugOy  Da.  trykkey  G.  driickeHy  AS.  tkriC" 
catiy  to  press ;  ON.  uthrugadr,  voluntarily, 
un  compelled.  Goth,  threihan,  to  press, 
to  afHict 

AS.  thriccan  survives  in  E.  diaL  tkrutcky 
to  press,  thrust ;  thrutchings,  the  last- 
pressed  whey  in  the  making  of  cheese. 

Throstle. — Thrush.  G.  drossel^  dros- 
tely  Da.  trosty  Pol.  Russ.  drozdy  Lat.  turdus. 

Through.  Goth,  thairh,  OHG.  durh, 
G.  durchy  AS.  thurhy  thuruh,  through  ;  w. 
trWy  trwyy  trwyddy  through,  by,  by  means 
of ;  trawSy  transverse  direction,  adverse, 
cross  ;  Gael.  Mar,  over,  across  ;  tarsuinn, 
transverse,  across ;  Lat  trans,  across* 
over,  on  the  other  side. 

Thrum.  An  end  of  thread.  G.  /rummy 
a  short,  thick  piece,  an  end  of  candle, 
rope's  end,  end  of  a  thread,  of  a  piece  of 
stuff.  The  ends  of  the  thread  of  the  warp 
cut  off  by  the  weaver  are  called  trumm, 
in  Switzerland  triem,  Triimmer,  in  pL, 
fragments.  Von  ort  bis  an  das  drum, 
from  beginning  to  end.  The  primitive 
form  of  the  word  is  probably  shown  in 
Sw.  trubby  stump,  preserved  in  trubbnasa^ 
trubbnoSy  a  snubnose;  trubbig,  stumpy, 
blunt    See  Throb. 

To  Thrum.  To  play  badly  on  an  in* 
strument.  ON.  thruma,  to  make  a  noise, 
to  thunder.    See  Strum. 

To  Thrust,  on.  thrysta,  to  press, 
thrust.  Goth,  trudatiy  to  tread,  to  tread 
grapes  in  a  press.  Lat.  truderey  trusum, 
to    thrust     Russ.    trud',  pains*   efiort. 
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labour ;  potrudit\  to  put  work  upon  one, 
to  incommode. 

Tb.ud.  The  sound  of  a  dull  blow,  a 
violent  impulse.  Lat.  tundo^  tutudi,  to 
beat,  to  pound. 

Thumb.  OHG.  dumOf  thumo,  G.  dau- 
nun,  ON.  thumcUL 

Thump.  Imitative  of  the  sound  of  a 
blow.  It.  thombo,  thumbo,  a  thump. — Fl. 
Champ,  tombe,  a  hammer,  tombir,  to  re- 
sound. Da.  dump,  Bolognese  ton/,  sound 
of  a  heavy  fall,  or  the  fall  itself,  w.  twm- 
pian,  to  thump,  stamp,  strike  upon,  fall. 
Fr.  tomber,  to  fall  Let.  dumpis,  noise, 
uproar. 

Thunder,  o.  donner,  Lat.  tonitru,  Fr. 
tonmrre;  Lat.  tonare,  to  thunder.  ON. 
duna,  dynja,  to  bellow,  roar,  rush  ;  dunr, 
dynr.  Da.  dunder,  dundren,  rumbling 
sound,  roar,  din.  Tordenens,  kanonemes 
dundren,  the  roar  of  thunder  or  cannon. 
To  dun  was  used  in  OE.  in  the  sense  of 
making  a  hollow  noise. 

Now  wendeth  this  oste  in  wardes  ten 
Ful  wel  araied  with  noblemen  ; 
The  dust  arose,  the  contre  had  wonder, 
llie  erthe  doned  like  the  thonder. 

Syr  Generides,  I.  3774. 

Dunnyn  in  sownde*  bundo.  —  Pr.  Pm. 
Lith.  dunditi,  Sanscr.  tan,  to  sound.  The 
reduplicate  form  of  It.  tontonare,  to 
thunder,  to  make  a  confused  noise,  to 
grumble  (FL),  shows  the  imitative  nature 
of  the  word,  and  the  same  may  be  said 
of  Yolof  denadeno,  thunder,  and  Yoruba 
doHdoH,  a  drum.  Wolof  danou,  thunder. 
In  the  face  of  forms  like  these  it  is  a 
wanton  preference  of  the  abstruse  to  de- 
rive the  word  from  the  Sanscr.  root  tan, 
which  from  signifying  j/r^/r^,  is  supposed 
to  express  '  that  tension  of  the  air  which 
gives  rise  to  sound.'  It  is  impossible 
that  so  incongruous  a  notion  as  the 
stretching  of  3ie  air  could  ever  have 
occurred  to  an  unscientific  mind.  The 
tone  or  pitch  of  a  musical  sound  is  a 
totally  different  notion,  which,  depend- 
ing as  it  does  on  the  tension  of  the 
sounding  chord,  is  naturally  expressed  by 
the  root  in  question.  The  imitative  sylla- 
ble is  strengthened  by  the  introduction  of 
an  r  in  It.  tronare,  to  thunder ;  \i2i,drdn, 
din,  pealy  rumbling  noise  ;  G.  dromn,  to 
drone. 

Thursday,  on.  Thorsdagr^th^  day  of 
Thor,  who  in  the  northern  mythology 
filled  the  place  of  Jove,  the  thunderer 
(Du.  dondergod),  in  classic  mythology. 
Hence,  in  MidLat.  it  is  called  dies  Jovis, 
AS.  thunres  dap,  G.  donnerstag, 

miwack.  •  Thwick'tkwack  represents 
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the  sound  of  blows.  Whack  is  an  ana- 
logous form.  So  we  have  thwite  and 
thwittle  as  well  as  whittle,  to  hack  with  a 
knife  ;  twirl,  synonymous  with  whirl; 
twink  with  winkj  G.  zwerch,  and  quer, 
across  ;  zwehle  and  quehle,  a  towel. 

Thwart,  on.  thvera,  to  slant ;  thwerr, 
AS.  thweorh,  ohg.  dwerah,  G.  zwerch, 
cross,  wry  ;  Du.  dwaers,  dweers,  oblique, 
transverse;  dweerwind,  the  whirlwind. 
ON.  um  thvert,  across,  athwart.  From 
the  same  root  signifying  turn  or  twist, 
which  produces  Du.  dwarlen,  to  whirl, 
and  E.  twirL  AS.  thwiril,  a  chumstaff  or 
whirl  for  stirring  milk.  It  is  seen  without 
the  initial  dental  in  Fr.  virer,  to  turn,  in 
E.  whirl  and  Lat.  vertere. 

To  Thwite.    See  Whittle. 

Thyme.    Gr.  9vfioc  or  06/iov. 

Tiara.  Gr.  rtapa,  a  royal  head-dress 
in  the  East 

Tick.  Fr.  tigue,  G.  zecke,  the  parasite 
on  dogs,  &c. 

Tick.— Tickingr.  Du.  tijk,  G.  zieche, 
Bohem.  cycha,  a  tick  or  covering  of  a  bed. 
Champ,  tiguette,  a  pillow-case.  Grisons 
teigia,  taja,  taschia,  a  tick,  sheath,  case. 
Fr.  taie  a^oreiller,  a  pillow-case. 

Probably  from  G.  Ziehen,  to  draw  ;  what 
is  drawn  over.  Weisse  ziechen  iiberziehen, 
to  put  clean  ticks  on  a  bed.  On  the  same 
principle  the  tick  is  also  called  iiberzug  in 
G.,  and  omtreksel  in  Du.,  from  trehhen,  to 
draw. 

To  Tick.  Parmesan  tac-tac,  Brescian 
tech'tech,  toch-toch.  It.  ticche-ti^che,  repre- 
sent the  sound  of  knocking.  Bolognese 
tectac,  a  cracker.  Tick,  with  the  thin 
vowel,  represents  a  lighter  sound,  and  is 
then  applied  in  a  secondary  sense  to  a 
slight  touch.  *  Such  ticking,  such  toying, 
such  smiling,  such  winking,  &c/ — Hal. 
Du.  tikken,  to  pat,  touch  ;  P1.D.  ticken, 
anticken,  to  touch  gently,  as  with  the  tips 
of  the  fingers. — Danneil.  To  tick  a  thing 
off  is  to  mark  an  iten\  with  the  touch  of 
the  pen.  Hence  to  take  a  thing  on  tick  is 
to  have  it  jotted  down  or  marked  on  the 
score  instead  of  paying.  So  P1.D.  klitzen, 
to  jot  down  in  writing ;  upp  den  klitz 
halen,  to  take  upon  tick.  When  this  im- 
port of  the  term  was  not  understood,  a 
false  etymology  led  precisionists  to  speak 
of  taking  upon  ticket 

Ticket.  A  mark  stuck  on  the  outside 
of  anything  to  give  notice  of  something 
concerning  it  Fr.  itiquet,  a  little  note, 
breviate,  or  ticket,  especially  such  a  one  as 
is  stuck  up  on  the  gate  of  a  court ;  eti- 
quette, a  ticket  fastened  within  a  lawyer's 
bag,  &c. — Cot.  Rouchi  estiquette^  a  point- 
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cd  stick,  and  ludicrously  a  sword  (a  peg — 
Roquefort),  from  estiguer,  to  stick  into. 

To  Tickle.  Provincially  Utile,  Lat. 
titillare,  Sc.  kittle,  Du.  kittelen,  G.  kitzeln, 
Fr.  chatouilUr,  WaL  catt,  km,  Gael. 
dogail,  diogaily  Magyar  csiklani,  csikolni, 
to  tickle;  csikos,  ticklish.  The  explana* 
tion  of  the  expression  may  be  found  in 
PLD.  ticken  (Danneil),  to  Hck,  or  touch 
lightly,  to  twitch  or  cause  to  twitch.  A 
tickling  is  a  light  touch  that  causes  one 
to  twitch.     See  Itch. 

Esthon.  kiddisema,  to  crackle,  swarm, 
creep,  to  tickle ;  kuttistatna,  kSdditema, 
to  tickle ;  Fin.  kutittaa,  to  tickle,  to  itch ; 
kutinen,  ticklish  ;  kutina,  tickling,  creep- 
ing ;  kutia,  kutita,  to  be  tickled,  to  itch  ; 
kutkua,  to  feel  tickling,  to  itch,  to  waver, 
as  boggy  soil ;  kutkuttaa,  to  dangle,  to 
tickle. 

Tide.— Tidings. — Tidy.  as.  tid,  hour, 
time ;  G.  zeit,  Sw.  tid,  time,  season,  period, 
hour,  space.  Time  is  the  happening  of 
events,  the  course  of  what  happens.  AS. 
tidan,  getidan,  to  betide  or  happen.  R. 
G.  uses  the  expression  tyde  wkat  so  by- 
tyde,  happen  what  may. 

For  by  my  trouth  in  love  I  durst  have  sworn 
Thee  should  never  have  tidde  so  fair  a  grace. 

Chaucer. 

The  tides  are  the  seasons  of  the  sea,  the 
regular  course  of  ebb  and  flow.  on. 
aiindi,  events,  tidings,  news.  Tidy, 
seasonable,  orderly,  appropriate,  neat. 

If  weather  be  fair  and  tidy,  thy  grain 
Make  speedier  carriage  for  fear  of  a  rain. 

Tusser. 

G.  xeitig,  timely,  seasonable,  mature. 
Wiclif  speaks  of  tidefuland  latejul  fruits. 

Tie.  AS.  tige,  a  drawing,  efficacy,  a  tie, 
from  teon  ifugon,  togen,  getogen),  PLD. 
teen,  togen,  G.  Ziehen,  to  draw ;  zug,  a 
pull ;  ziigel,  a  rein ;  AS.  tigekom,  a  horn 
for  drawmg  blood,  a  cupping  glass.  Tian, 
getian,  to  tie. 

Tier.  OFr.  tiere,  rank,  order.  Du. 
tudder^  tuyer,  Pl.D.  tider,  tier,  a  tether, 
a  row  of  connected  things;  tuyeren,  to 
tether  cattle,  to  connect  in  a  row. — KiL 
PLD.  tidem,  tiren,  to  tie.  De  ko  itCtgras 
tiren,  to  tether  a  cow  to  a  stake. 

Gael,  taod,  a  halter,  hair-rope,  cable. 
Jr.  tead,  a  rope,  cord,  string. 

Tierce.  Fr.  tierce,  from  Lat.  terUus, 
third. 

Ti£E:~Tift.— TifaxL  Used  in  several 
senses,  all  ultimately  reducible  to  that  of 
a  whiff  or  draught  of  breath.  Tiff,  a  sup 
or  draught  of  drink. — Moor.  Hence  tiff 
small  beer.  Tift,  a  small  draught  of 
liquor,  or  short  fit  of  doing  anything; 
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fetching  the  breath  quickly,  as  after  run« 
ning,  &c.  A  tiff  or  fit  of  anger ;  tifty, 
ill-natured,  petulant — Brocket.  N.  lev, 
toft,  drawing  the  breath,  wind  or  scent 
of  a  beast ;  leva,  to  pant,  breathe  hard. 

A  tiff  ox  fit  of  ill-humour  must  be  ex- 
plained from  snuffing  or  sniffing  the  air, 
as  miff,  a  pet  or  ill-humour,  from  Castrais 
miffa,  to  sniff.  Tiffin,  now  naturalised 
among  Anglo-Indians,  in  the  sense  of 
luncheon,  is  the  North-coundy  tiffing 
(properly  sipping),  eating  or  drinking  out 
of  due  season. — Grose. 

Ti^er.    Lat.  tigris,  Gr.  Wypic. 

Tight.  Du.  dicht,  digt,  solid,  thick, 
close,  tight.—HaL  on.  thettr,  Sw.  tdt, 
staunch,  tight.  NE.  theat,  dose,  stanch, 
spoken  of  barrels  when  they  do  not  leak. 
Thyht,  hool  fro  brekynge,  not  brokyn,  in- 
teger; thyty^,  or  make  thyht,  integro, 
consolido. — Pr.  Pm. 

Tile.  AS.  tigel,  G.  ziegel,  Lat.  iegula, 
Fr.  tuile.     From  Lat.  tegere,  to  cover. 

TilL— Until.  G.  ziel,  OHG.  zil,  Bohem. 
cyl,  a  bound,  limit,  end. 

Till.  A  drawer,  then  a  money-box. 
Fr.  layette,  a  till  or  drawer ;  also  a  box 
with  tills  or  drawers. — Cot.  Possibly 
from  Du.  tilUn,  to  lift,  to  move. 

To  Till.— Toil.  The  fundamental 
signification  of  AS.  tilian  and  its  Germanic 
equivalents  seems  to  be  to  direct  one's 
efforts  to  a  certain  end,  thence  to  endea- 
vour, to  purpose,  to  procure  or  get  & 
ziel,  a  bound,  limit,  mark,  end ;  sneUn,  to 
aim  at,  to  hit ;  Bav.  zilen,  to  appoint  a 
set  time  or  place,  to  beget  children ;  G» 
kinder,  getreide  erzielen,  to  beget  children, 
to  cultivate  com.  as.  tilian,  to  direct 
one's  efforts  to  a  puipose,  to  labour,  to  till 
the  soil,  to  get  '  Sume  tiliath  wi£i : ' 
some  seek  wives.  '  Geomlice  ic  tylode  to 
awritanne  :  *  I  earnestly  laboured  to  write. 
*  He  is  wyrthe  thaet  thu  him  iiltge:'  ille 
est  dignus  ut  tu  ei  operam  des,  that  he 
was  worthy  for  whom  he  should  do  this. 
— Luc.  7.  4.  Bav.  zelgen,  Du.  taeylen, 
teulen,  teelen,  to  till  the  soil ;  tuvl^  agri* 
cultura,  labor,  opera,  opus. — Kit  PLD. 
telen,  to  bqg^et,  to  cultivate,  till. 

Tiller.  In  Suffolk  the  handle  of  a 
spade  is  called  a  tiller.  The  ordinary 
sense  of  the  word  is  the  handle  of  the  rud- 
der, the  bar  by  which  it  is  worked.  Per- 
haps from  Du.  tillen,  to  lift,  to  meddle 
with. 

To  Tiller.  To  send  up  a  number  of 
shoots  from  a  root  Tillers  are  also  the 
young  trees  left  to  stand  when  a  wood  is 
felled.  AS.  tilga,  Du.  telgh^,  telgk^,  a 
branch,  shoot — KiL    In  Osnabruck  telgi 
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%s  applied  to  a  young  oak. — Brem.  Wtb. 
PLD.  UlghoU^  teliholt,  branchwood  for 
burning  or  other  purposes.  Corr^ze 
tudely  a  germ,  sprout ;  tudela^  to  sprout. 

Tilt.  ON.  tjalldy  a  tent,  a  curtain ; 
Du.  telte^  G.  zelty  a  tent ;  Sp.  tolda^  toldo^ 
an  awning.  Lap.  telte^  a  covering  for  a 
sledge ;  Ultek^  a  sledge  with  a  tilt ;  telUt^ 
to  spread. 

To  Tilt.  I.  To  joust,  to  ride  at  each 
other  with  blunt  lances.  To  come  full 
Hit  against  a  person  is  to  run  against  him 
with  the  entire  force  of  the  body.  as. 
teaittaHy  tealtrian^  Exmoor  ////,  to  totter, 
vacillate.  Tealde  getrywtky  faith  wavers. 
Tealtiende^  nutantes. — Ps.  io8.  9. 

The  force  of  a  significant  syllable  is 
often  increased  by  the  addition  of  an  / 
without  change  of  meaning,  as  in  patter^ 
falter;  tatter^  Pl.D.  taller^  rags  \jotyjolt^ 
to  jog.  So  from  totter  is  developed  toiler, 
still  used  in  Northampton  in  ^the  sense  of 
jog,  totter,  move  heavily  and  clumsily. 
The  tottering  bustle  of  a  blundering  trot. — Clare. 

Thence  lolt,  a  blow  against  a  beam  or  the 
like. — Mrs  Baker. 

Ouertok  hem,  as  tyd,  tulie  hem  of  sadeles 
Tyl  uche  prynce  had  his  pere  put  to  the  grounde. 

Morris  Allit.  Poems,  B.  12x3. 

— struck  or  drove  them  from  their  saddles. 

In  another  poem,  in  the  same  volume, 
it  is  said  that  Jona  was  no  soonex  out- tulde 
(pitched  overboard)  than  the  tempest 
ceased 

2.  To  tilt  uPy  to  strike  up  a  thing  so  as 
to  set  it  slanting. 

Timber.  Goth,  timrjan,  'timbrjan^  to 
build.  G.  simmery  formerly  the  stuff  or 
matter  of  which  anything,  was  made, 
especially  building  materials.  Skqffelosa 
simber^  informis  mMeria.  In  Henne- 
berg  simmer  is  used  for  a  beam.  It  was 
then  used  for  a  building,  and  finally  a 
chamber.  Du.  timmer,  fabrica,  contig- 
natio,  et  materia,  et  tignum. — Kil, 

Timbrel.  Sp.  tambor,  a  drum  ;  lam- 
borily  a  tabour  or  kind  of  small  drum ; 
tamboritillo,  a  small  drum  for  children ; 
timbaly  a  kettle-drum.  Ptg.  tambdril^ 
tambourine,  little  drum.     See  Tabour. 

Time.  Time  like  tide  seems  to  signify 
happening,  the  course  of  events.  ON. 
timay  Da.  time^  to  happen,  to  befall ; 
timasky  to  succeed ;  timi,  time ;  timadagr, 
a  lucky  day ;  timalaus,  unlucky.  Goth. 
gatimatiy  G.  siemen,  geziemen^  to  be  fit  or 
becoming,  show  a  secondary  sense  ana- 
logous to  that  of  OIL.  fall,  to  be  suitable  to. 

It  nothing/z//x  to  thee 
To  malce  fair  semblant  where  thou  mayst  blame. 

R.  R. 
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— it  is  not  allotted  to  thee ;  it  does  not 
fall  to  thy  lot. 

To  have  no  time  for  something  is  a 
corruption  from  loom,  leisure. 

And,  or  the  tothyr  had  toyme  to  tak 
His  swerd,  the  king  sic  swak  him  gaiff 
That  he  the  hede  tUl  the  harnys  daiff. 

Bnice  iv.  643. 

Timid.     Lat  timeOy  to  be  afraid. 

Tin.    ON.  tin,  G.  zinn,  Lat.  stannum, 

-tinct.  -tingiush.  —  Extingiiish.— 
BiatingTiiah.  Lat  stinguo,  exstinguo^ 
extinguo,  -tinctum,  to  put  out,  to  quench ; 
distinguo,  to  know  apart,  to  separate  by 
marks.  The  foregoing  forms  are  not  to 
be  explained  from  Lat.  tingo,  tinguo,  to 
dip,  sprinkle,  dye,  but  from  the  root,  stag^ 
stig,  signifying  stick,  prick,  shown  in  Gr. 
or  ilia,  to  prick ;  vtutoq,  pricked,  marked, 
spotted;  iuiffTit<u,  to  distinguish  by  a 
mark,  to  spot ;  and  in  Lat.  stigo,  instigOy 
to  prick  or  urge  on.  The  nasalised  form 
of  the  root  is  seen  in  £.  sting,  in  stang^  a 
pole,  and  in  stanch,  stench,  to  stop  the 
flow  of  liquid,  to  quench  or  stop  the  ac- 
tion of  Are.  Exstinguo  then  is  utterly  to 
stop,  and  the  radical  identity  of  the  verb 
with  E.  stanch  is  well  illustrated  by  It.  re-* 
stagnar,  to  stanch  or  stop  the  flow  of  blood, 
compared  with  'LaX,resttnguere,to  quench. 

Tincture.— Tinge.— Tint.  Lat.  tingOy 
tinctum,  to  dip,  stain,  dye.  Fr.  taindre, 
teindre,^^\^.  teinct,  teint,to  dye  or  colour  ; 
teint,  a  tint  or  colour.  The  E.  tinge  cor- 
responds to  Prov.  tencha,  tinge,  colour; 
tenchar.  It.  tingere. 

The  radical  sense  is  shown  in  Gr. 
rf yyitf,  to  wet,  moisten,  bedew,  then  to  dye 
or  stain.    See  Dew,  Daggle. 

Tinder.  The  idea  of  glittering  or 
sparkling  is  commonly  expressed  by  the 
fleure  of  a  crackling  or  tinkling  sound. 
Thus  E.  glitter  may  be  compared  with 
Da.  knittre,  to  rattle,  crackle,  and  E.  glis- 
ter, glisten,  or  Da.  piistre,  to  sparkle, 
with  knistre,  to  crackle.  On  the  same 
principle,  Du.  //«/^/^«,  primarily  to  tinkU 
or  tingle,  in  a  secondary  sense  is  to  twin- 
kle or  sparkle,  and  i)\encttintel,tontel,ton' 
del,  tonder,  tinder,  the  recipient  of  sparks. 
To  tinkle  a  candle  was  used  in  North- 
ampton, according  to  Kennet,  in  the 
sense  of  lighting.  Sw.  tindra,  to  sparkle  ; 
tunder,  tinder.  ON.  tyndra,  to  sparkle  ; 
tendra,  tandra,  to  light  a  Are,  a  candle  ; 
tundra,  to  blaze  ;  tundr,  tinder.  N.  ten- 
dra, tende,  to  light ;  tendring,  a  setting 
fire  to,  a  beginning  to  shine  ;  maanetend- 
ring,  the  new  moon.  G.  ziinden,  to  kin- 
dle, set  fire  to  ;  zunder,  zundel,  OFr. 
tondres,  tinder. 
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Tine.  The  point  of  a  fork,  of  a  deer's 
horn.  ON.  tindry  N.  tindy  the  tooth  of  a 
comb,  a  rake,  a  harrow,  sharp  point  of  a 
mountain.  ON.  tdnUy  Da.  iandj  a  tooth. 
N.  tinduty  Da.  tandet,  toothed. 

Tingle.  —  Tinkle.  The  sound  of  a 
small  bell  is  represented  in  different 
dialects  by  the  syllables  Hn^  ting,  Hnk, 
tang,  twang.  Thus  Melchiori,  Vocab. 
Bresc,  has  tinch-tinchy  onomatopoeia  for 
the  sound  of  bells.  Ting-tang,  the  saint's 
bell ;  to  tang,  to  sound  as  a  bell ;  to 
ting,  to  ring. — HaL  Du.  tinghe-tan^fun, 
tintinare. — KiL  Lat.  tinnire,  tintinare, 
to  ring ;  tintinnabulum,  a  bell ;  tin- 
tinnaculus,  tinkling,  clinking.  Fr.  tin- 
ter,  to  ting,  ring,  tingle  ;  tinton,  the  ting 
of  a  bell,  the  burthen  of  a  song ;  tintouin, 
a  ringing,  singing  or  tingling  in  the  head, 
about  the  ears  ;  tintillant,  tinging,  ting- 
ling, resounding. — Cot.  Du.  tintelen  was 
formerly  used  in  the  sense  of  tinkle,  but 
has  now  the  metaphorical  senses  of 
sparkle  or  tingle,  as  the  fingers  with  cold. 
In  the  original  sense  it  represents  a  suc- 
cession of  brisk  impressions  upon  the 
ear ;  and  is  then  applied  to  a  succession 
of  analogous  impressions  on  the  eye  or 
the  sense  of  touch.  Hesse  zingem,  zin- 
gdn,  to  tingle  with  cold. 

Tinker. — Tinkler.  A  mender  of  pots 
and  pans,  from  the  clinking  sound  of^  his 
working.  A  tinker,  or  tinkeler, — Baret. 
1580.  7y«>&y«^^,  the  sowndyng  of  metalls 
when  they  be  strycken  together,  tintin, — 
Palsgr.  For  a  like  reason  a  dealer  in 
hardware  is  in  Fr.  quincailler,  or  in  the 
N.  of  France  clincailleux. — H^cart.  Cli- 
quaille,  clinquaille,  quinquaille,  chinks, 
coin;  quinquailler,  old  iron,  small  iron 
ware ;  clinquaillerie,  a  chinking  or  clink- 
i  :g  of  money,  or  of  many  pans  and  skel- 
lets  together. — Cot. 

So  also  G.  klempem,  Pl.D.  klimpem, 
to  tinkle,  to  make  a  tinkling  noise  with 
hammers  as  tinkers  and  tinmen,  to  play 
ill  on  a  stringed  instrument ;  Henneberg 
klemferer,  a  tinker.  On  the  Lower  Rhine 
he  is  called  spdngler,  from  Lith.  spengti, 
to  ring,  to  sound. 

TineeL  Cotgrave  explains  Fr.  hro- 
catel  as  tinsel  or  thin  cloth  of  gold.  From 
OFr.  estincelles,  sparkling,  spangles — 
Roquef. ;  estincelie,  a  spark,  sparkle.  It 
will  be  observed  that  spangle  also  pro- 
perly signifies  sparkle.  Fr.  estincelie  is 
explained  from  taX.  scintilla,hy  inversion 
of  the  c  and  /.  But  it  may  perhaps,  on 
the  principle  indicated  under  Tinder,  be 
derived  from  a  form  corresponding  to  E. 
tinkle,  twinkle,  or  Du.  tintelen,  to  tinkle, 
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then  to  sparkle.  The  Lat  scintilla  itself 
might  be  explained  from  a  form  like  Da. 
skin^e,  to  ring,  clang,  resound. 

Tiny.  SmalL  When  we  wish  to  ex- 
press something  very  small  we  make  the 
voice  pipy,  and  say  a  little  tee-eeny  thing, 
a  teeny-weeny  thing,  showing  that  the 
force  of  the  expression  lies  in  the  narrow 
vowel  ee,  the  only  one  that  can  be  pro- 
nounced when  the  vocal  orifice  is  con- 
tracted to  the  utmost  limit  The  sense 
of  diminution  is  expressed  by  the  con- 
traction of  the  volume  of  sound.  The 
rhyming  form  teeny-weeny  may  indicate 
a  connection  with  Du.  weynigh,  G.  wenig, 
little,  small,  few. 

The  Galla  has  tina,  little. 

Tip.  The  change  of  the  broad  vowd 
a  or  ^  to  the  narrow  1  is  often  used  to  in- 
dicate diminution  of  action  or  of  site.  So 
from  knob,  a  round  broad  projection,  we 
pass  to  ntb^  a  fine  and  pointed  one,  and 
from  ON.  toppr.  Da.  top,  top,  summit, 
also  as  G.  z^f,  a  tuft  of  nair,  to  Du.  Up, 
tipken,  tip,  point ;  G.  zip/el,  a  tip,  comer, 
lappet 

The  light  vowel  modifies  the  sense  of 
the  verb  in  the  same  way  as  that  of  the 
noun.  Hence  from  Bav.  toppen,  to  knock, 
to  beat  as  the  heart,  Sp.  topar,  to  butt  or 
strike  with  the  head,  to  run  or  strike 
against,  may  be  explained  E.  tip,  applied 
to  a  light,  quick  movement ;  to  tip  one  a 
wink ;  to  tip  or  slipi  a  present  of  money 
into  the  hand  ;  to  tip  up,  tip  over. 

Tippet.  Properly,  uke  G.  zipfil,  the 
tip  or  lappet  of  a  garment  The  tip  of 
the  hood  was  called  in  Mid. Lat  liripi- 
pium,  and  was  greatly  lengthened  out  so 
as  to  admit  of  l^ing  wrapped  round  the 
head  or  the  neck,  and  thence  the  name 
of  tippet  was  given  to  a  wrapper  round 
the  neck.  Du.  timp,  a  tip  or  comer,  also 
a  wrapper  for  the  neck,  fascia  collum  am- 
biens  et  a  frigore  cervicem  defendens, 
vulgo  collipendium.  —  KiL  Leripipiumf 
zippe,  kogel-zipp,  kappen-zipffel,  timpe 
van  der  kogelen  ;  tenCp  van  een  kaproen. 
— Dief.  Supp.  '  As  the  monks  had  their 
cowles,  caprons  or  whodes,  and  their 
botes,  so  had  they  then  their  long  typ- 
pettes,  their  prestes  cappes.* — Bale  in  R. 
Cum  liripipiis  ad  modum  cordanim  circa 
caput  advolutis.  —  Knyghton  in  Due 
Ltripipium  sive  timpam  retro  latam  du- 
plicem  et  oblongam  habens  per  dorsum 
dependentem.  —  Longa  tunica  vestitus, 
nigro  caputio,  cum  grand!  liripipio  coUo 
indutus. — Due. 

It  was  perhaps  this  variety  in  the  mode 
of  wearing  the  tippet  that   led  to  the 
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phrase  of  turning  his  tippet  in  the  sense 
of  a  total  change  of  conduct. 

To  Tipple.  Bavarian  zipfely  zipfeldn^ 
a  tip  or  comer  of  anything,  is  used  for  a 
bit,  a  small  portion.  Kein  sip/el,  not  a 
bit ;  zipfelwds^  in  small  portions  ;  zip- 
feln^  ztpfden^  to  take,  give,  eat,  drink, 
&c.,  in  small  portions.  The  cow  zipfelt 
when  she  lets  her  milk  go  in  driblets  ; 
Hesse  verzippeln^  to  sprinkle,  scatter  in 
small  portions.  So  w.  tiCy  iuyn^  a  par- 
ticle, a  little  bit ;  ticial^  to  produce  small 
particles  or  drops,  to  drain  the  last  drops 
in  milking;  tip^  iipj^^  ^  small  particle. 
E.  dial,  tip^  a  draught  of  Hquor.  To  tip- 
ple then  would  be  to  drink  in  small  por- 
tions, to  be  continually  drinking.  P1.D. 
ttppif  a  dot,  spot,  fine  drop. — Danneil. 
N.  tippa^  to  drip ;  tipla^  to  drip  slowly, 
to  sip. 

Tipey.'  Swab,  dapps,  tapjfSy  diebes^ 
dippsy  Swiss  Hpsj  a  fuddling  with  drink ; 
tAseln,  to  fucldle  oneself;  betipst,  tipsy. 
From  these  forms  it  would  appear  that 
we  cannot  explain  the  word  as  unsteady, 
apt  to  tip  over,  as  we  should  be  inclined 
to  do  if  we  had  only  the  E.  word. 

Tire.  Tire  of  a  wheel,  the  tier  or  rim 
of  iron  that  ties  or  binds  the  fellies  to- 
gether. 

♦  To  Tire.  i.  OE.  terwyn  or  make 
wery,  lasso,  fatigo ;  tenvyd,  lassatus,  fati- 
gatus. — Pr.  Pm.  AS.  iirian^  tirigan^  tyr- 
wian^  to  vex,  irritate,  provoke,  oppress. 
Hine  mid  wurdum  tirigdon,  ilium  verbis 
irritavenint.  Me  iyrath  mine  eagan,  me 
irritant  mei  oculi,  lippio. — ELfr.  Gr.  Hig 
m^tirigdon,  illi  me  provocaverunt. — Deut. 
32.  21.  Mid  ungilde  tyrwigende  waes, 
was  vexing  with  unjust  tribute. — Chr. 
I  xoo.  Du.  tergen^  Da.  tcerge^  G.  zergen^ 
to  irritate  ;  Da,  tirre,  to  tease,  to  worry. 

The  primary  sense  would  seem  to  be 
to  provoke,. irritate,  harass,  whence  the 
notion  of  weariness  naturally  follows.  A 
person  long  provoked  is  at  last  tired  out, 
he  can  bear  it  no  longer.  We  speak  of 
being  harassed  with  business,  tired,  worn 
out.     See  To  Tar. 

2,  To  tirey  to  feed  upon  (especially  of 

birds  of  prey),  is  a  totally  different  word 

from  the  foregoing. 

The  foule  that  hight  vultour,  that  eateth  the 
stomake  of  Titius  is  so  fulfylled  of  his  songe  that 
it  nill  eaten  ne  tyren  no  more. — Chaucer,  Boeth. 

Sw.  tdra^  to  gnaw,  eat,  consume ;  idra 
pd^  to  prey  upon,  consume,  live  upon. 
PL.D.  teren^  G.  zehren^  to  consume ;  ohg. 
zeran,  Goth,  tairatiy  AS.  teran^  to  tear ; 
gerjan,  to  consume.    See  To  Tear. 

3.  To  tire^  to  dress.    See  Attire. 
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Tissue.  Fr.  tissuj  tisser,  OFr.  tissir 
and  tistre^  Lat  texere,  to  weave.  Sec 
Texture. 

Tit.— Tittle.  Henneb.  tiittele^  a  little 
bit.    See  Tot, 

Tithe.  AS.  teothe,  tenth ;  teothian,  to 
tithe  or  take  a  tenth.  Fris.  tegotha^ 
tienday  tenth.  Tithes  are  called  tiends  in 
Scotland. 

Title.  Lat.  titulus^  an  inscription,  ex- 
planatory mark. 

To  Titter.  Swiss  /itzemy  kitzern^ 
Hanneberg  kittem,  kekkem,  to  giggle, 
titter.  Titter,  like  giggle,  represents  a 
succession  of  sharp  thin  sounds,  while 
tatter,  with  the  broad  vowel,  expresses  a 
succession  of  opener  sounds.  Bav.  tat- 
tern,  OE.  tatter  (Pr.  Pm.),  to  chatter,  tattie, 
gabble.  Du.  tateren,  to  make  a  rattling 
sound,  to  stanmier,  stutter. 

And  as  the  sense  is  transferred  from 
sound  to  movement  in  Bav.  tattem,  to 
shiver,  tremble,  so  we  have  provincially  to 
titter,  to  see-saw.  to  tremble,  ON.  titra,  G. 
zittetn,  to  tremble,  shiver.  In  like  man- 
ner Bz.v.gigken,gigkezen,  to  make  broken 
sounds,  to  stutter  or  giggle,  leads  to  gig- 
kelriy  to  tremble,  twitch,  quiver,  corre- 
sponding to  E.  kickle,  fickle,  tottering,  un- 
steady.   See  To  Totter. 

To.— Too.  Du.  toe,  G.  zu,  to.  Too 
hot,  G.  zu  heiss,  is  hot  in  addition  to 
[what  is  fitting]. 

Toad.  The  name  of  the  toad  is  gener- 
ally taken  from  the  habit  of  the  animal  of 
puffing  itself  up  with  wind.  So  Gr.  ^wa*a, 
to  blow,  to  swell;  ^vfsaKx}^,  a  toad.  Fr. 
bouffer,  to  puff,  blow,  swell  up  ;  Lat.  bufo, 
a  toad.  Magy.  bufa,  a  toad,  a  man  with 
swollen  cheeks.  In  like  manner  Da. 
tudse,  Ditmarsh  tutze,  a  toad,  are  from 
ON.  t^tna,  to  swell,  Somerset  tote,  to  bulge 
out.  In  South  Danish  trute  is  to  project 
the  lips,  to  strut  like  full  pockets,  and 
trutz,  a  toad. 

Toadeater.  Originally  the  assistant 
to  a  mountebank. 

Be  the  most  scorned  Jackpudding  of  the  pack. 
And  turn  toad-eater  to  some  foreign  quack. 
Satire  on  an  ignorant  quack,  by  Thomas  Brown. 

The  same  author,  in  a  collection  of  letters 
from  dead  persons,  puts  the  following 
passage  into  the  mouth  of  Joseph  Haines, 
a  celebrated  mountebank  and  fortune-tell- 
er, who  died  in  1701.  *  I  intend  to  build 
a  stage,  and  set  up  my  old  trade  of  for- 
tune-telling, and  as  I  shall  have  occasion 
for  some  understrapper  to  draw  teeth  for 
me  or  to  be  my  toad-eater  on  the  stage, 
&c.'— N.  &  Q.,  Febr.  15,  1862. 
The  word  was  explained  as '  a  metaphor 
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from  a  mountebank's  boy  eating  toads  in 
order  to  show  his  master's  skill  in  expel- 
ling poison.' — Daniel  Simple,  by  Sarah 
Fielding,  1744.  But  this  is  doubtless  an 
imaginary  explanation.  A  more  rational 
suggestion  is  that  of  Mr  Keightley's  in  N. 
&  Q.,  that  swallowing  toads  is  a  version  of 
Fr.  avaier  tUs  couleuvres^  which  signifies 
putting  up  with  all  sorts  of  indignities 
without  showing  resentment.  Thus  a 
toad-eater  would  be  a  souffredouleur. 

Toasl  I.  Roasted  bread.  It.  iostare^ 
to  toast  or  parch.  Lat  torrere^  tostum^ 
to  roast. 

2.  A  pledge  in  drinking.  The  German 
cry  when  topers  pledge  each  other,  knock- 
ing their  glasses  together,  is  stoss  an  /  of 
which  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  E. 
term  is  a  corruption,  as  carouse  from  gar 
aus. 

Tod.  A  bush,  a  bunch  of  anything 
fibrous,  as  of  hay.  A  tod  of  wool  is  281b. 
ON.  todda,  a  flock  or  ball  of  wool ;  toddiy 
a  lump  of  food.  G.  sotey  provincially  zode 
(Deutsch.  Mundart.  I.  408),  a  lock  or 
nock  of  wool  or  hair,  a  rag  or  tatter.  See 
Dud.  Da.  tot  J  a  bunch  offlax,  &c.  P1.D. 
tadd€,  tadder^  taddel,  a  rag. 

To  Toddle.  To  walk  imperfectly  like 
a  child,  with  alternate  impulses.  G.  zot- 
teln  is  used  in  exactly  the  same  sense. 
Daher  sotteln^  or,  gezottelt  kommen,  to 
come  reeling  or  staggering  along,  to  be 
trotting  along. — Kiittn.  Zotten,  zotteln 
(contemptuously),  to  go.  —  Schm.  Er 
zottelt  nach  so  gut  er  kann. — Sanders. 
Bav.  zottem^  to  dangle,  indicates  the 
characteristic  feature  of  the  idea.  P1.D. 
zaddely  a  rag,  tatter  (dangling  or  flutter- 
ing in  the  wind). — Danneil.  See  Tassel, 
Totter. 

Toe.  ON.  /i,'AS.  /fl,  Du.  teen,  Pl.D. 
toon,  toon.  The  toes  seem  to  be  regarded 
as  the  twigs  or  branches  of  the  foot.  ON. 
teina,  a  shoot ;  teinn,  a  rod ;  Du.  teen, 
an  osier,  a  twig ;  as.  tdn,  a  twig,  sprout, 
shoot.  N.  tein,  a  shoot,  rod,  stick.  The 
mistletoe  or  mistle  shrub  is  in  on.  mistil- 
teinn, 

•  Toft.  A  place  where  a  messuage  once 
stood,  that  IS  fallen  and  pulled  down. — 
B.  Da.  tomty  site  of  a  building;  toft, 
enclosed  field  close  to  a  farmhouse;  tom^ 
empty.  Sw.  tomt,  place  for  building,  site 
of  a  house,  empty  space.  N.  tuft,  toft, 
tomt,  site  of  a  house,  place  where  a  house 
has  stood. 

Together.    See  Gather. 

Toil.  Du.  tuylen,  teulen,  to  till  the 
ground,  to  work,  labour ;  tuyl,  agriculture, 
Vork,  toil     See  Till 
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Toil.— 2.  Toilet.  The  toib  in  hunt- 
ing  were  nets  set  up  to  enclose  the  game. 
Fr.  toiles,  toils,  or  a  hay  to  inclose  or  en- 
tangle wild  beasts  in. — Cot  ToiU^  cloth, 
from  Lat.  tela^  a  web. 

Toilette  was  a  packing  or  wrapping 
cloth,  the  cloth  that  covered  a  dressing- 
table,  whence  in  E.  it  y&  applied  to  the 
dressing-table  itself. 

Toiae.  Fr.  toise,  a  &thom.  From 
Lat  tensus.  It.  teso,  stretched.  Mid. Lat 
tensa,  tesa,  extension,  width  of  the  stretch- 
ed arms,  and  thence  Fr.  toise,  as  nuns  from 
mensis,  poids  from  pensum,^  Scheler. 

Token.  Goth,  taikns,  G.  zeicheHj  OSax. 
tekan,  Bohem.  ceyck,  a  mark,  a  brand 
Lith.  czekis,2,  mark, burnt  in  or  otherwise 
imprinted ;  ezikoti,  to  mark.  Lap.  tsekke, 
a  nick  or  notch,  thence  the  number  ten ; 
tsekkestet,  to  notch  ;  mdrkeb  tsekkeset,  to 
cut  in  a  mark ;  tsekkot,  to  cut,  to  des^- 
nate,  to  mark  out  for  or  appoint 

Tolerate. — Toltftable.  Lat  iaUro,  to 
sustain,  endure.  Goth,  tkulan^  on.  tkola^ 
AS.  tholian,  to  thole,  endure,  suffer. 

*  ToU.  Gr.  rtXoc,  consummation, 
magistracy,  government ;  that  which  is 
paid  for  state  purposes,  tax,  duty,  toll; 
rcXiM^Cy  a  collector  of  tolls  ;  rtXi^yiov,  Lat 
te ionium,  a  toll-house.  Hence  Mid. Lat 
telon,  telonium,  tolonium,  OFr.  tolin,  tol- 
tin,  tollien,  tonlien,  ON.  toUr^  G.  zoU^  £. 
tolL 

To  TolL    Tolfya^  or  mevyfi'  or  steryi? 

to  done  a  dede,  incito,  provoco,  exdta— 

Pr.  Pm. 

^th  empty  hand  may  no  man  hawkes  tulU: 
Lo  here  our  silver  redy  for  to  spend — Chaaoer. 

*  Attirer,  to  draw  or  bring  to,  to  toll  or 
lead  on,  to  entice,  allure  unto.' — Cot 
^  The  fault  of  the  escape  is  attributable  to 
the  hoggishness  of  the  man  who  tolled 
the  negroes  into  Dover.* — ^American  news- 
paper, 1857. 

To  toll  the  bells  is  when  they  ring 
slowly  to  invite  the  people  into  church. 

Tomb.  Gr.  riftPoc,  place  where  a 
dead  body  was  burnt,  mound  of  earth 
over  the  ashes,  tomb,  grave.  Mid. Lat 
tomba,  Fr.  tombe,  tombeau. 

Tome.  Fr.  tome,  Lat.  tomus,  a  volume; 
Gr.  r<Sfioc,  a  cut,  a  part,  a  volume,  from 
TffAvu,  to  cut. 

Ton. — Tun.  Lat  tinoj  a  wine-vessel; 
Fr.  tine,  a  tub  ;  tonne,  a  barrel. 

Tone. — Tonic.  Gr.  rtivm,  to  stretch, 
strain,  whence  rSvoc,  a  strain,  stretching, 
the  thing  stretched,  a  cord,  and  (as  the 
sound  of  a  cord  rises  in  tone  in  proportion 
to  the  strain)  a  raising  of  the  voice,  a 
musical  tone,  note. 
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Tongs.  ON.  taung^  /^Vfjf,  Sw.  tdngy 
Du.  tanghe,  G.  xange^  tongs.  An  imple- 
ment consisting  of  two  stangs  or  rods. 
ON.  (ong  (as  stbng)y  a  rod,  bar,  stick,  the 
bar  by  which  the  load  of  a  sledge  is  tight- 
ened.— Fritzner. 

Tongue.  Goth,  iuggo,  ON.  tunga^  G. 
sung€y  Gael,  teanga^  OLat.  dingua^  Lat. 
lingua. 

Tonsure.  Lat  tondeOy  tonsum,  to  clip, 
shear. 

TooL  ON.  tdL  Ihre  compares  Lat 
telum,  a  weapon. 

To  Toot.  Du.  tuytetiy  toeten,  to  sound 
a  horn,  to  whisper  in  the  ears  ;  OE.  totte, 
to  whisper.  ON.  ihjota^  Da.  /«<//,  to 
sound,  resound  as  the  wind,  waves,  music. 

Tootii.  Goth,  iunihus^  ohg.  sand,  G. 
Mohn^  Sanscr.  dantas,  Gr.  6^ouc,  Mvtoq, 
Lat.  dens,  dentis,  w.  dant 

Top.  I.  ON.  toppr,  the  top  or  summit, 
anything  that  runs  up  to  a  point,  a  tuft ; 
iretoppr^  tree-top.  Da.  tofsukker,  loaf- 
sugar  ;  topmaaij  heaped  measure.  P1.D. 
topp,  Du.  toPj  tsop,  summit,  top.  w.  twb, 
a  round  lump. 

Words  signifying  strike  or  knock  are 
often  applied  to  the  end  of  a  thing,  as  the 
part  with  which  the  blow  is  given  ;  or  to 
a  projection  or  part  that  strikes  out  from 
the  surrounding  surface,  then  to  a  bunch 
or  lump.  In  this  way  It.  botta,  a  blow  or 
stroke,  is  related  to  Fr.  botte  de  fain,  a 
bunch  of  hay ;  and  PLD.  bunsen,  to 
strike,  to  E.  buncK  To  bob  is  to  make 
an  abrupt  movement,  to  strike  ;  and  bob 
is  a  bunch  or  lump. 

Now  topp  I  represents  the  sound  of 
striking  hands  or  concluding  a  bargain 
(see  Tope).  It  toppa-toppa!  sound  of 
knocking  at  a  door.— Diz.  Parmeggiano, 
in  V.  tac'tac,  Sp.  iopar,  to  knock  or 
strike  against ;  tope,  the  striking  of  one 
thing  against  another,  butt  end  of  a  plank, 
top  or  summit 

2.  Du.  top,  G.  top/,  kreiseltopf,  a  spin- 
ning top.  The  radical  idea  is  a  rounded 
summit,  and  the  name  often  includes 
the  notion  of  something  tapering.  Sw. 
sockertopp,  a  sugar-loaf;  N.  topp,  tapp,  sl 
cork  ;  toppa,  sl  bung  ;  G.  xapfen,  a  bung 
or  stopple,  an  icicle,  a  fircone  ;  Fr.  tou- 
pin,  toupon,  a  stopper  for  a  bottle  ;  ton- 
pil,  toupillon,  a  casting>top ;  toupillonet, 
a  very  small  top  or  stopple. — Cot. 

To  Tope.  Properly  to  pledge  one  in 
drinking,  to  knock  the  glasses  together 
before  drinking  them  off,  then  to  have  a 
drinking-bout,  to  drink  in  excess.  Bav. 
ioppen,  Sp.  topar,  to  knock.  In  Sw.  and 
pId.  the  exclamation  topp  J,  in  Fr.  tope/. 
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represents  striking  hands  on  the  con- 
clusion of  a  bargain,  whence  toper,  to 
accept  a  proposition,  to  agree  to.  And 
according  to  Florio  the  same  exclamation 
was  used  for  the  acceptance  of  a  pledge 
in  drinking,  where  the  knocking  of  glasses 
stands  instead  of  the  striking  of  hands 
at  a  bargain.  '  Topa  /  a  word  among 
dicers,  as  much  as  to  say,  I  hold  it,  done, 
throw !  also  by  good  fellows  when  they 
are  drinking ;  111  pledge  ^ou.' 

The  foregoing  explanation  would  make 
the  E.  tope  the  exact  equivalent  of  Fr. 
choquer,  choquailler,  to  quaff,  carouse, 
tipple — Cot,  choquer  les  verres,  to  knock 
glasses. 

Topic.'-Topography.  Gr.  toxoq,  a 
place,  a  topic,  a  conunon  -  place  in 
Rhetoric  ;  roircjn$c»  concerning  place,  con- 
cerning r^iroi  or  common-places. 

Tojwyturvy.  From  topside  f other 
way.  It  is  written  topsi*'t&erway  in 
Searches'  *  Light  of  Nature.' 

Torch.  It.  torcia,  torchia,  Fr.  torche, 
a  torch,  also  the  wreathed  clout,  wisp,  or 
wad  of  straw  laid  by  wenches  between 
their  heads  and  the  things  they  carry  on 
them. — Cot  From  It  torcere,  to  twist, 
because  the  torch  was  made  of  a  twisted 
wreath  of  tow  or  the  like. 

Torment.  —  Torture.  Lat  torqueo, 
tortum,  to  twist,  wrench,  rack. 

Torpedo. — Torpid. — Torpor.  Lat 
torpeo,  to  be  benumbed,  to  be  dull  and 
drowsy. 

Torrent.  —  Torrid.  Lat  torreo,  to 
roast,  scorch,  dry  up  with  heat.  Hence 
torrens,  a  stream  that  runs  only  in  the 
winter  and  dries  up  in  summer. 

-tort. — Torsion.  Lat  torqueo,  torsi, 
tortum,  to  twist,  wrench.  As  in  \Distort. 
Contortion,  &c.  Retort,  a  close  chemical 
vessel  with  the  mouth  bent  downwards. 

*  Tortoise.  It.  tartaruga,  Sp.  tortuga, 

Fr.   tortue,  Prov.  tortesa.      From  Lat 

tortus,  twisted. 

Be  not  like  the  cnme  or  the  tortu  ;  for  they  are 
like  the  crane  and  the  iurtu  that  tumithe  her 
bede  and  fases  bacward,  and  lokitbe  ouer  the 
shuldre. — Knight  of  Latoor,  c.  xi. 

•  To  Toss.  The  radical  image  is  pro- 
bably shown  in  N.  tossa,  to  strew,  to  scat- 
ter. To  toss  hay  is  to  spread  it  in  small 
portions,  to  throw  it  here  and  there.  Hesse 
zisseln,  to  spread  hay,  either  with  the 
hand  or  with  rakes.  See  To  Ted.  Aus" 
sisseln,  to  shake  the  cnims  from  a  table- 
cloth. Bav.  zosselweis,  in  scattered  por- 
tions. Banff  toosht,  an  untidy  bundle  of 
rags,  straw,  &c. ;  to  toosht,  to  dash  hither 
and  thither.    Fsdlersleben  tost,  tassel,  tuft 
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of  hain  E.  dial,  tisty-tosty^  a  bunch  of 
cowslips  tied  up  and  used  to  toss  to  and 
fro  for  amusement.  —  Jennings.  See 
Tassel  Tatter 

Tot.— Tit.  '  The  syllables  tat,  tot,  tit, 
are  used  in  the  formation  of  words  signi- 
fying broken  sound,  as  in  Du.  tateren, 
toteren,  to  sound  like  a  trumpet,  to  stam- 
mer, G.  tottem,  todern,  to  totter  in  speak- 
ing, to  tattle,  or  twattle  with  stuttering 
(Ludwig.),  Bav.  tattem,  to  chatter,  OE. 
tateryn,  jangelyn,  chateryn,  jaberyn  (Pr. 
Pm.),  E.  dial,  tutter,  to  stutter ;  titter,  to 
giggle.  The  radical  element  by  itself 
signifies  a  slight  sound  in  N.  tot,  a  mur- 
mur ;  It.  ni  totto  ni  motto,  not  a  syllable. 
Sc.  tutmute,  a  low  muttering  ;  Banff  teet, 
the  smallest  sound,  smallest  word,  ^  Nae 
ae  teet  cam  oot  o's  hehd.'  Then,  as  in  so 
many  other  cases,  the  syllables  represent- 
ing sound  are  transferred  to  the  sense  of 
bodily  action  and  bodily  substance.  Hence 
Bav.  tattem,  to  tremble  ;  Du.  touteren,  to 
palpitate,  tremble,  see* saw }  E.  totter,  to 
move  unsteadily ;  titter,  to  tremble,  to  see- 
saw (Hal.) ;  ON.  titra,  to  shiver;  Lat.  titillo, 
E.  dial  tittle,  to  tickle,  to  excite  by  slight 
touches  ;  Hampsh.  tat,  to  touch  lightly. 
To  tot  about,  to  move  with  short  steps,  as 
a  child  attempting  to  walk,  or  a  feeble 
old  person. — Mrs  Baker.  Totty,  un- 
steady, dizzy,  reeling.  To  tot  a  thing 
down  in  the  margin  is  to  mark  it  with  a 
slight  touch  of  the  pen,  as  iromjot,  to  jog, 
we  speak  o{ Jotting z.  thing  down  on  paper. 
And  as/t?/  is  transferred  from  the  sense 
of  a  short  abrupt  movement  to  that  of  a 
small  quantity,  so  tot  is  applied  to  any- 
thing small  A  child  is  called  a  pretty 
little  tot.  In  Lancash.  it  signifies  a  tuft 
or  brush.  Da.  tot,  Sc.  tait,  a  flock  of 
wool,  flax,  &C.  Fr.  tatin,  a  small  portion ; 
It.  tosso,  a  lump  or  bit  £.  dial  totty, 
smalL 

The  change  of  the  vowel  from  aor  oio 
i  marks  diminution,  in  tittle,  the  mark  of 
a  touch,  or  the  least  portion  of  anything  ; 
///,  anything  small  of  its  kind,  a  little 
horse,  a  little  girl,  a  little  bird.  A  titlark 
is  a  small  kind  of  larkj  titmouse  (Du. 
mossche,  a  sparrow,  G.  meise,  a  small  bird), 
or  tomtit,  a  very  small  bind ;  titfaggots, 
small  short  faggots.  ON.  tita,  a  small 
bird,  an  object  small  of  its  kind.  £.  dial 
titty-totty,  titty,  diminutive,  tiny.~HaL 
On  the  same  principle  It.  sito, zita, ^hoy, 
a  girl,  and  E.  chit,  must  be  explained  from 
It.  sit  to.  Ft.  chut,  properly  a  slight  sound, 
thence  used  with  ellipse  of  the  negative 
in  the  sense  of  hush !  Non  fare  zitto,  not 
to  utter  a  sound ;  chuchoter,  to  mutter. 
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Total.     Lat  totus,  whole,  entire. 

To  Totter.  loterof^  or  waveroii', 
vaciUo. — Pr.  Pm.  Titter-totter,  a  play 
for  childre,  balenchoeres. — Palsgr.  Os- 
cillum  (a  swing),  a  totoure. — Med.Gr.  in 
Pr.  Pm.  Tatter  ox  totter  represent  in  the 
first  instance  broken  sound,  then  broken 
movement,  doing  anything  by  broken  im- 
pulses, stammering  or  stuttering,  totter- 
mg  or  moving  in  a  vacillating  way,  mov- 
ing to  and  fro.  G.  tatterata  /  represents 
the  sound  of  the  trumpet — Sanders  in  v. 
Tusch.  Du.  tatereu,  horribili  sonitu  taia- 
tantara  dicere  instar  tubae  ;  titubaze, 
balbutire,  imperfect^  loqui ;  maculaie, 
inepte  aliquid  facere. — KiL  Banff  tooter, 
to  tattle,  babble,  walk  with  a  weak  falter- 
ing step,  work  in  a  weak  trifling  manner. 
Du.  touteren,  to  oscillate,  to  svring.  £. 
dial,  tutter,  to  stutter. 

Touch.  Fr.  toucher,  OFr.  tcqner,  to 
knock,  hit,  touch.  —  Roque£  It.  ticckt- 
tocche  represents  the  sound  of  knocking 
at  a  door ;  Prov.  toe,  blow ;  Sp.  tocar,  to 
knock  at  a  door,  to  ring  bells,  to  play  on 
a  musical  instrument,  to  reach  with  the 
hand,  to  touch.  It.  tocco,  a  knock,  stroke, 
hit,  stroke  of  a  clock ;  toccare,  to  hit,  join 
close  to,  to  touch. 

Tough.  AS.  toh,  Du.  taai,  G.  MoMe, 
what  stands  pulling,  from  as.  teon  (picple 
togen),  Pl.D.  teen,  togen,  G.  Ziehen^  to  poll, 
to  draw.  Boh.  tahati,  to  draw ;  tahowity 
tough. 

Tour.    Fr.  tour,  a  turn. 

Tournament.  A  combat  in  an  en* 
closed  space,  from  It.  tomeare,  attomeare^ 
to  surround.  *  Fece  aitomeare  soa  huoste 
con  buone  catene  de  fierro  con  pali  di 
fierro  moito  spessi  ficcati  in  terra.  Quesso 
attomiamento  fu  fatto  alia  rotonna  a 
modo  di  un  fierro  da  cavallo.' — Fiagm. 
Hist  Rom.  in  Muratori,  vol.  iiL,  spealang 
of  the  preparations  for  the  battle  of  Crecy. 

To  Toufie. — ^Touzle.  g.  zausen,  PL.D. 
tuseln,  to  pull  or  hale  about,  to  tug,  tear 
by  snatches,  pull  by  the  hair,  to  touse 
wool ;  sich  zausen,  to  tustle,  fight  To 
touse  wool  is  to  pull  the  flocks  to  pieces 
and  lay  them  together  again.  The  pro- 
per meaning  is  to  pull  to  pieces.  '  Recipe 
brawne  of  capons  or  of  hennys  —  and 
towse  them  small.' — Babees  Book,  p.  53. 
E.  dial,  tuz,  tustf  a  bimch  of  wool  or  hair. 
See  To  Tease. 

To  Tout.— Tote.    To  look,  to  peep. 

Than  Med  I  in  at  a  taverne  and  there  I  aqpyide 
Two  frere  Cannes. — P.  P.  Creed. 

Tote  hylle  or  hey  place  of  lokynge, 
conspicillum,  specula. — Pr.  Pm.  Hi's  toa 
toteaen  out — P.  P.  :  his  tees  peeped  forth. 
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A  tauter  is  one  who  looks  out  for  custom. 
To  tot€y  in  Somerset^  is  to  bulge  out,  and 
probably  the  radical  meaning  of  the  word 
may  be  to  stick  out.  Totodun  ut  tha 
heaidu,  eminebant  capita. — Past.  i6.  5. 
ON.  tota^  a  snout ;  tUta^  anything  stick- 
ing out  ;  tiiteygdr^  having  prominent 
eyes  ;  tAtna^  to  swelL  E.  dial  tutmonthed^ 
having  a  projecting  jaw.  Du.  tuyte^  the 
nave  of  a  wheel ;  tuytmuyly  a  projecting 
mouth  ;  tuytpot,  a  pot  with  a  spout ; 
tuyischoenen,  toteschoenen^  beaked  shoes ; 
totty  a  snout ;  de  tote  setten,  to  make  a 
snout  (in  nursery  language),  to  project  the 
lips  in  ill  temper.  From  the  interjection 
iut/  expressive  of  displeasure,  as  from 
irut/  tushl  tut!  fyman!  ^Cot.), another 
form  of  the  same  interjection  ultimately 
representing  a  blurt  with  the  lips,  are 
formed  Da.  dial  trutte^  to  stick  out  the 
lips,  to  bulge  as  full  pockets  ;  trutt,  a 
spout  —  Molbech.  Sw.  dial  truta,  to 
pout ;  trutasj  to  be  out  of  temper ;  trut,  a 
mouth,  snouty  spout 

Tow.  Fris.  touw.^KH  ON.  tog,  the 
long  hairs  or  coarse  shaggy  part  of  the 
fleece ;  tog  thrddr,  thread  spun  of  such 
wooL  From  ON.  toga,  to  draw,  hale, 
drag  :  what  is  drawn  out  in  combing  or 
dressing  the  wool,  as  E.  tow  is  the  refuse 
drawn  out  in  dressing  flax.  The  name  of 
iow  would  thus  be  preciselv  synonymous 
with  oakam  or  ockam,  AS.  dcembi,  what  is 
combed  out 

To  Tow.  Fr.  touer,  to  hale  a  vessel 
by  a  rope.  Du.  toghen,  ON.  toga,  to  drag 
or  pull ;  tog.  drag  or  pulL  Mafa  Hest  i 
togi :  to  leaul  a  horse  with  a  string  behind 
one,  to  have  a  horse  in  tow.  To  take  a 
ship  in  tow  then  is  to  take  it  in  drag.  ON. 
tog  is  also  a  cable,  a  fishing-line;  the 
means  by  which  the  ship  pulls  at  the 
anchor,  or  by  which  the  fisn  is  drawn  out 
of  water.  Du.  touw^  Da.  totig,  a  cable, 
rope.  PLD.  tog,  draught,  stroke,  trick. 
Tog  is  the  root  of  Goth,  tiuhan,  G.  Biehen 
{gexogen),  AS.  teon,  teohan  {togen),  PLD. 
teen,  tbgen,  to  draw. 

Towel.  It.  tovaglia,  a  tablecloth, 
OFr.  touaille,  Du.  dwaele,  dwaal,  a  towel ; 
dweil,  a  clout,  a  swab ;  dwaen,  dwaeden, 
dwaegen,  to  wipe,  wash  ;  Goth,  twakan, 
AS.  tnwean,  on.  tkvd.  Da.  toe,  to  wash. 

Tower,  w.  twr,  a  tower,  a  heap  or 
pile.  Lat.  turris,  Fr.  tour,  a  tower.  An 
abrupt  peaked  hill  is  called  term  Devon- 
shire. Gael  torr,  a  steep  hill,  mound, 
heap,  tower,  and  as  a  verb,  to  heap  up. 

Town.  Properly  an  enclosure,  en- 
closed place,  then  farm,  dwelling,  village, 
town.    AS.  wyrt-tun^  a  garden  for  worts. 
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PLD.  tuun,  a  fence,  hedge,  an  enclosed 

place,  garden ;  G.  saun,  a  hedge.    AS. 

tynan,  to  enclose,  hedge,  shut 

*  And  ase  the  eie  openeth  and  tuneth* 

Ancren  Riwle,  p.  94. 

Commonly  referred  to  Goth,  tain,  G. 
zain,  sein,  AS,  tdn,  a  rod  or  shoot,  as  the 
simplest  material  of  a  hedge.  Bav.  zain, 
zainen,  a  hurdle,  wattle,  basket ;  zain- 
reusen,  wattled  baskets  for  taking  fish. 

-toxic-  Lat  toxicum,  Gr.  roCw6y, 
poison. 

Toy.  An  ellipse  for  play-toy,  imple- 
ments of  play,  as  G.  spielzeug,  spielsacnen, 
toys.  Zeug,  PLD.  tUg,  Sw.  tyg.  Da.  toi, 
materials,  stuff,  implements.  PLD.  kla- 
ter-tUg,  rattle-traps  ;  jungens  un  derens 
tUg,  a  collection  of  youths  and  girls.  G. 
iiederliches  zeug,  paltry  stuff;  lacker- 
liches  xeug,  nonsense.  In  like  manner 
daff-toy  (Sc.  daff,  foolish,  trifling)  was 
formerly  used  in  the  sense  of  a  trifle. 

The  gentlewoman  neither  liked  gown  nor  petti- 
coat so  well  as  some  little  bunch  of  rubies  or 
some  such  daff-toy.  I  mean  to  give  her  Majesty 
two  pairs  of  silk-stockings  lin^  with  plush  if 
London  afford  me  not  more  dafftoy  I  like  better. 
—Letter  of  Arabella  Stewart  in  N.  &  Q.,  Dec. 
z86o. 

Fine  /^j,mignotises ;  slender  toys,  menu- 

saiUes,  menuailles. — Sherwood. 

To  Toy.    To  handle  amorously.    OE. 

togge,  properly  to  tug,  to  pull  about 

Mid  wouhinge,  mid  topginge^  with  wooing, 
with  toying. — Ancren  Riwle,  53.  6.  Ha  tollith 
togederes  ant  toggith^  they  fondle  together  and 
/^.— St  Marherete  in  £.  £.  Text  Society. 

Trace.  It.  traccia,  Fr.  trace,  a  trace, 
point  of  the  foot,  footstep,  also  a  path  or 
tract. — Cot  Sp.  traza,  first  sketch  or 
draught,  trace,  outline.  From  trahere, 
through  the  participial  form  tractus,  trac- 
tio, — Diez.  It  will  be  observed  that  Sp. 
rastra  signifies  both  the  act  of  dragging 
along  and  a  track  or  mark  left  on  the 
ground  To  trail  is  to  drag  along,  and 
trail  in  N.  America  is  the  trace  or  mark 
where  a  person  has  passed. 

Traces.  Trayce,  horsys  hameys,  traxus, 
restis,  tndiale.  —  Pr.  Pm.  Fr.  traict,  a 
teame-trace  or  trait,— QxA.  From  Lat 
tractus,  draught;  cheval  de  trait,  a 
draught-horse. 

Track.  Fr.  trac,  a  track,  tract  or  trace, 
a  beaten  way  or  path,  also  a  trade  or 
course. — Cot.  Our  first  inclination  is  to 
unite  the  word  with  tract  or  trace,  or  to 
derive  it  from  G.  trecken,  to  drag.  The 
Prov.  has  trah,  trag,  trai,  in  the  sense  of 
draught,  course.  *  Lo  dreg  trai:^  the 
right  direction. 

But  the  primary  meaning  seems  to  be 
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that  given  by  Palsgrave  :  step,  a  print  of 
one's  foot,  trac.  And  the  true  explana- 
tion of  the  word  I  believe  to  be  that  it  is 
a  parallel  form  with  G.  trappy  represent- 
ing the  sound  of  the  footfall,  and  thence 
signifying  a  footprint. — Danneil.  Swiss 
Rom.  traCy  a  trap-door.  Piedm.  trick- 
track  represents  the  sound  made  by  one 
who  clatters  along  in  clogs  or  wooden 
shoes.  Roquefort  explains  trcLC  as  noise, 
the  blow  of  a  lance,  the  pace  of  a  mule  or 
horse.  Tracas,  much  trotting  or  hurry- 
ing up  and  down. — Cot  Castrais  tra- 
guet-traquet,  tripping,  going  off  by  little 
steps.  Cat.  tracj  Sp.  traque^  a  crack,  re- 
port of  an  explosion.  Limosin^^  lo  traco^ 
to  make  a  beaten  path  in  snow. 

It  is  singular  that  there  is  yet  another 
route  by  which  we  are  brought  to  the 
same  form.  From  ON.  troSa^  to  tread,  is 
the  frequentative  tradka^  and  thence  N. 
trakka,  to  trample,  stamp ;  trakk^  tread- 
ing, continually  going  to  and  fro. 

-tract. — Traction.  Lat.  traho^  trac- 
turn,  to  draw,  drag.  As  in  Attract,  Con- 
tract, /detract,  Subtract,  &c. 

Tractable.    See  Treat 

Trade.  The  proper  meaning  of  the 
word  is  a  trodden  way,  a  beaten  path  or 
course,  and  thence  metaphorically  a  way 
of  life.  A  tradesman  is  one  who  follows 
a  special  way  of  life  in  opposition  to  the 
husbandmen  who  constituted  the  great 
bulk  of  the  community.  The  tradewinds 
are  winds  which  hold  a  certain  trade  or 
coarse. 

Wyth  wind  at  will  the  trad  held  thai, 
And  in  England  com  lycht  swyth. 

Wynton.  vi.  90)  55. 

Tho  would  I  seek  for  queen-apples  unripe 
To  give  my  Rosalind,  and  in  summer  shade 
Dight  gawdy  girlonds  was  my  common  trade 
To  crown  her  golden  locks. 

Shepherd's  Calendar. 

P1.D.  trade,  trake,  wagentrahe,  a  waggon- 
rut. — Adelung  in  v.  geleise.  ON.  troS, 
treading.  In  the  sense  of  commerce, 
however,  it  is  probable  that  trade,  a,  way 
of  life,  has  been  confounded  with  Sp. 
trato,  treatment,  intercourse,  conmiuni- 
cation,  trade,  traffic,  commerce ;  tratar, 
to  treat  of  a  subject,  to  confer,  to  trade 
or  traffic.  See  Treat.  The  name  of  traite 
is  specially  given  in  French  to  the  trade 
of  the  African  coast ;  /a  traite  des  noirs^ 
the  slave  trade. 

Tradition.  Lat.  trcuio  {trans,  across 
and  do),  traditum,  to  hand  over,  to  trans- 
mit. 

Traffic.  Sp.  trafagdr,  traficar,  to 
traffic,  also  to  travel  or  make  journeys ; 
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trafago,  traffic,  a  careful  management  of 
affairs ;  trdfagon,  active,  industrious, 
meddlesome.  Castrais /r^^^a,  to  stir,  to 
mix  (brouiller),  to  bustle ;  trafegous,  med- 
dlesome, troublesome. 

The  word  seems  to  signify  active  em- 
ployment, from  Limousin  trofi,  trafi, 
noise,  disturbance,  quarrel ;  then  busi- 
ness, commerce,  tramc.  '  Lei  oou  fa  un 
fier  trqfi:'  they  have  made  a  fine  racket 
'  Oven  oougu  doous  trqfi  ensemble  : '  we 
have  had  some  rows  together.  Trofiga, 
to  traffic.  Swiss  Rom.  trafi,  disturbance 
noise,  business.  Languedoc  trdfi,  tracas, 
trouble,  desordre,  disturbance,  trouble. 
Lou  trdfi  dun  oustaou,  the  trouble  of  a 
household  ;  trafica,  to  bustle,  to  be  busy, 
to  frequent  a  place.  Like  many  of  the 
words  of  the  S.  of  France  it  has  probably 
a  Celtic  origin,  w.  trajii,  to  stir,  to 
agitate  ;  trafod,  a,  stirring,  turning  about, 
bustle,  intermeddling,  labour,  pains,  trou- 
ble ;  trafodiaith,  transactions — Lewis; 
trafaes,  stir,  bustle,  paios. — Jones. 

Tragedy.  Lat.  tragoedta,  from  Gr. 
rpayifSia  ;  from  rpayoQ,  a  goa^  and  ^fi^,  a 
poem  for  singing. 

To  Trail.  To  drag  along.  A  fre- 
quentative from  Lat  trahere,  to  draw. 
A  trail,  a  sledge*  *Dogs — which  they 
yoke  together  as  we  do  oxen  or  horses  to 
a  sled  or  ircdU — Hackluyt,  III.  37.  Sp. 
trailla,  a  drag  for  levelling  ground.  Mid 
Lat.  traka,  tracula,  a  sTiMi  or  harrow. 
Trahae  <}U8e  rustici  tragulam  vocant — 
Papias  m  Due.  Tranale,  a  sledge. — 
Carp.  It.  tragula,  a  drag-net.  Ptg. 
tratka,  a  fishing-net.  Du.  treylen^  to  tow 
a  vessel,  to  £:ag  it  by  a  rope.  Prov. 
tralh,  traces,  track. 

Train,  i.  It.  traino,  Sp.  tragin,  Prov. 
trahi,  OFr.  trahin^  Fr.  train,  from  Lat. 
trahere,  to  draw. 

2.  Sw.  tran,  G.  thran,  train-oil,  oil  that 
drips  from  the  fat  of  whales.  P1.D.  traon, 
tear,  drop,  train-oil ;  traonSg,  a  dripping 
eye. — Danneil.  OUG.  troAan^  gutta,  la- 
cryma. 

Traitor.  —  Treason.  —  Treachary. 
From  Lat.  tradere,  to  give  over,  to  betray, 
were  formed  It  tradire,  Prov.  troAir, 
trair,  Fr.  trakir,  to  betray,  and  It  tradi- 
tore,  OFr.  trahitor,  traitor,  trahitre^  Fr. 
traitre,  a  traitor.  In  the  same  way 
traditio  became  Fr.  trahison,  trasson,  E. 
treason.  Another  version  of  Lat.  tradere 
gave  Prov.  trachar^  to  betray  (quite  dis- 
tinct from  Fr.  tricher,  to  trick  or  cozen), 
and  tracker,  trachor,  OE.  treckour,  a  be- 
trayer, whence  E.  treackery.  In  a  similar 
manner  the  Prov.  had  the  two  forms  maU 
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faitar  and  malfachor^  a  malefactor ; 
afaitar  and  afachar^  to  train,  to  dress. 

Tramel.  It.  tramaglio,  Sp.  trasmailOf 
Ft.  tramaiL  Piedm.  trimaj\  a  fishing- 
net  of  very  fine  materials  of  two  or  three 
layers,  the  middle  one  of  narrow  meshes 
and  the  outside  ones  of  very  wide  meshes. 
The  fish  strikes  against  the  narrow  meshes 
of  the  middle  net  and  drives  a  portion  of 
it  through  one  of  the  wide  meshes  on  the 
opposite  side,  where  it  is  entangled  in  a 
kmd  of  pocket.  Hence  the  name,  from 
irons  macu/am,  through  the  mesh.  The 
Sp.  form  of  the  word,  irasmallOy  is  hardly 
compatible  with  the  ordinary  explanation 
from  the  threefold  constitution  of  the  net. 

To  Tramp. — Trample.  From  a  na- 
salised form  of  G.  tra^p  /  trafp  I  repre- 
senting the  sound  of  the  footfall.  Du. 
irappen^  trappelen^  Sw.  trampa^  to  tread, 
to  trample. 

Trance.  It.  transire^  transitare,  to 
pass  over ;  by  met.  to  fall  into  a  swoon, 
or  to  yield  and  g^ve  up  the  ghost ;  transito^ 
a  passage  over,  also  a  dead  trance  or  the 
instant  of  nving  up  the  ghost. — Fl.  Fr. 
transit  fallen  into  a  transe  or  sowne, 
whose  heart,  sense,  or  vital  spirits  fail 
him  ;  astonied,  appalled,  half  dead. 
Transi  de  froid^  benummed  with  cold. 
Transe^  extreme  fear  or  anxiety  of  mind ; 
a  trance  or  sowne. — Cot.  Sp.  transito^ 
passaf^e  to  a  better  life,  death  ;  transido, 
languishing,  dying  of  inanition. 

TranqoxL    Lat  iranquiilus. 

Trans-.  Tra-.  Lat  trans^  across, 
beyond. 

Transept.  Lat.  trans,  across,  and 
septum,  an  enclosure. 

Transom.  —  Transommer.  A  cross 
beam,  horizontal  division  in  a  window. 
Fr.  sommisr,  a  sumpter-horse,  also  the 
piece  of  timber  callea  a  summer,  a  truss- 
mg  hoop  on  a  cask. — Cot. 

Trap.  It  trappa,  trappola,  a  trap ; 
trappa  is  sdso  a  trap-door,  a  falling  door : 
Fr.  attraper,  to  catch.  From  the  sharp 
sound  of  the  falling  door  represented  by 
the  syllable  trap  !  which  is  in  G.  used  to 
imitate  the  sound  of  the  footfall 

Trap-rook.  A  name  given  in  Geology 
to  an  i^eous  rock  which  often  sends  out 
dykes  mto  the  fissures  of  more  modem 
strata,  and  these  being  found  at  different 
levels  on  the  two  sides  of  the  dyke  have 
the  appearance  of  having  been  dislocated 
by  the  intrusion  of  the  dyke.  Now  strata 
so  dislocated  are  said  by  the  miners  to 
trap  up  or  trap  dawn  (using  trap  in  the 
tense  of  a  sudden  fall  or  sudden  move- 
menO  according   as  they  appear  at  a 
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higher  or  lower  level  on  the  other  side  of 
the  dyke.  Hence  the  dyke  causing  such 
a  dislocation  would  seem  to  have  been 
called  a  trapdyke,  and  thence  the  name 
of  trap  transferred  to  the  rock  of  which  it 
was  composed.  See  Account  of  the  strata 
of  a  distnct  in  Somersetshu-e,  Phil.  Trans. 

1 7 19. 

To  Trape.— Traipse.  To  trail  along 
in  an  untidy  manner.  Trapes,  sl  slattern, 
an  idle  sluttish  woman.  Probably  from 
the  notion  of  being  drabbled  or  drapled 
in  the  mire.  See  Drabble,  Draggle. 
Banff  trype,  to  walk  in  a  slovenly  man- 
ner ;  traick  (ch  gutt.),  to  handle  or  work 
in  a  liquid  or  semiliquid  substance,  or  in 
a  lazy,  dirty,  disgusting  manner,  to  go 
idly  from  place  to  place. 

Trappings.  To  /n^  a  horse  was  to 
dress  him  in  housings.  '  Mules  trapped 
with  silke  and  clothe  of  golde.' — Udal, 
Mark.  '  Coursers  trapped  to  the  earth  in 
cloth  of  gold' — Bemers,  Froissart  in  R. 
Hence  trappers  or  trappings  were  the 
ornamental  housings  of  horses. 

The  origin  seems  to  be  the  representa- 
tion of  the  flapping  of  cloths  by  the 
syllable  trap,  Sp.  gualdrapa,  horsecloth, 
housing,  tatter,  rag  hanging  down  from 
clothes ;  gualdrapear  (of  sails),  to  slap 
against  the  mast ;  trapo,  rag,  tatter,  sails 
of  a  ship,  cloth.  Ptg.  trape,  syllable  re- 
presenting the  sound  of  a  blow  ;  trapear, 
(of  sails),  to  flap  against  the  masts ;  trapo, 
a  rag. — Roquete. 

Trash.  Trash  or  trousse  signified 
clippings  of  trees. 

Gret  fur  he  made  ther  a  night  of  wode  and  of  spral, 
And  trescke  ladde  ther  alwute  that  me  wide  sai.    ' 

R.  G.  552. 

Trouse  is  still  used  in  Hereford  for  the 

trimmings  of  hedges. 

Provided  always  that  they  be  laid  with  green 
willow  bastons,  and  for  default  thereof  with  vine- 
cuttings  or  such  trousse,  so  that  they  lie  half  a 
foot  &ick. — Holland,  Pliny.  Faggots  to  be 
every  stick  of  three  foot  in  length — this  to  pre- 
vent the  abuse  of  filling  the  middle  part  and  ends 
with  trash  and  short  sticks. — Evelyn.  See  N.  ft 
Q.,  June  II,  1853. 

N.  tros,  the  sound  of  breaking ;  trosa, 
to  make  such  a  sound,  to  break  to  bits  ; 
tros,  windfalls,  broken  branches  in  a  wood, 
dry  broken  twigs ;  tros  vid,  lieht  dry  wood 
for  burning.  ON.  tros,  ofial,  rubbish ; 
trosna,  to  break  up,  wear  away.  Castrais 
trasso,  old  worn-out  things ;  una  trasso 
de  capel,  an  old  hat. 

Travel.  It  travagUo,  Sp.  trabajo, 
Prov.  trabalk,  trebalh,¥T,  travail,  pains, 
labour,  work.  The  passage  to  the  £.  sense 
of  travel  has  taken  place  in  like  manner 

44  • 
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in  the  case  of  G.  arbeity  labour,  which  in 
Bavaria  is  used  in  the  sense  of  travel. 
Uber  welt  arbaiten,  to  travel  over  the 
world.— Schmeller. 

I  believe  that  the  word  signifies  in  the 
first  instance  rattle,  noise ;  then  agita- 
tion, movement;  then  trouble,  torment, 
work.  Bret  trabely  a  rattle,  clapper; 
Prov.  trebalhy  chatter.  *  Non  aug 
d'auzelhs  trebalh:*  I  do  not  hear  the 
chatter  of  birds.  Trebalhar^  to  agitate, 
disturb,  trouble,  torment ;  trebalhos^  tur- 
bulent, troublesome,  (juairelsome.  Cast- 
rais  treboy  racket,  noise  at  night;  treba, 
to  make  a  racket,  to  stir  while  others  are 
in  bed;  treboula,  to  trouble  or  muddy 
water,  w.  trafy  a  stir,  a  strain ;  trafu,  to 
stir,  to  agitate  ;  trafely  that  stirs  or  works, 
a  press,  a  hatchel ;  trafaely  extreme  effort, 
trouble.    See  Trouble. 

Traverse.  Fr.  traversy  from  Lat. 
transversus. 

Travesty.  Fr.  travesHfy  Lat.  trans 
and  vestiSy  to  change  into  other  clothes. 

Tray.  Du.  draag-baky  a  hod  for 
carrying  mortar ;  draageUy  to  carry.  The 
Du.  ^sometimes  answers  to  an  £.  /,  asin 
drolleHy  E.  trolly  to  roll. — Kil. 

Treachery.    See  Traitor. 

Treacle.  From  its  resemblance  to  the 
old  confection  caUed  triacUy  which  was 
considered  a  sovereign  remedy  against 
poison,  and  was  named  from  Mid.Gr. 
Bripiovy  a  viper,  either  because  it  was  good 
against  the  bite  of  vipers,  or  because  it 
was  supposed  to  be  made  of  viper's  flesh  ; 
BtipiaKtiy  MidLat  theriacay  tenacaytriaca. 
— Dief.  Sup. 

Tread,  as.  tredaUy  PLD.  tredeny  treetty 
G.  tretetty  ON.  troday  Goth,  trudany  to 
tread,  w.  troedy  Gael,  troidhy  troighy 
foot 

Treason.    See  Traitor. 

Treasure.  Fr.  trhory  Sp.  tesoro,  from 
Lat  thesaurus. 

To  Treat.  Lat  trahoy  tractumy  to 
draw,  whence  tractOy  Fr.  traictery  traiiery 
to  handle,  meddle  with,  entertain,  treat 

Treble.  —Triple.    OFr .  trebUy  tripUy 
Lat  triplusy  Gr.  rpiirX6oc,  rpiirXovc,  three- 
fold.   The  highest  part  in  music  is  called 
treble. 
The  human  voices  sung  a  tripU  hie. — Fairfax. 

I  have  sic  pleasour  at  my  hart 

That  garris  me  sing  the  irouhill  pairt. 

Wold  sum  &[iide  fellow  fill  the  quart. 

Lyndsay  Satire  of  the  three  Estates. 

Tree.  as.  treoWy  Goth,  triwy  on.  triy 
tree,  wood.  w.  derWy  Gr.  ^pvc,  an  oak ; 
OSlav.  drjevOy  Boh.  dfewOy  tree. 

Trellis.    Fr.  treilliSy  any  latticed  or 
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grated  frame. — Cot.  TreilUy  an  arbour 
or  walk  covered  with  vines.  Lat  trickHoy 
an  arbour. 

Tremble.  —  Tremendous. — Tremu- 
lous. —  Trepidation.  —  Intrepid.  Gr. 
r|»c/M#,  Lat  tremoy  to  tremble,  to  quake  for 
fear ;  tremulusy  quaking,  and  thence  It 
tremolarey  Fr.  trembler y  to  tremble.  The 
original  form  of  the  root  is  preserved  in 
Lat.  trepidusy  trembling ;  trepidoy  to 
tremble,  to  pant  Russ.  trepetatyy  to  pal- 
pitate, tremble  ;  trepet,  shivering,  trem- 
bling, fear.  Boh.  tfepatiy  to  clash,  to 
beat ;  tMoHsey  to  palpitate,  tremble. 

Trencn. — ^Trencuier.  Prov.  trencoTy 
to  cut  off,  to  break;  It.  triKciarty  Fr. 
tratichery  formerly  trenchcTy  to  cut  off,  to 
cut  to  pieces  ;  tranchieSy  the  trenches  or 
ditches  cut  before  a  besieged  place ;  /mn- 
choiry  a  trencher  or  wooden  plate  on 
which  our  ancestors  cut  up  their  meat  at 
meals. 

The  primary  meaning  seems  to  be  to 
crack  or  bre?^  then  to  break  or  divide 
into  small  pieces,  to  divide  or  cut  Ptg. 
trincOy  snapping  of  the  fingers  \  trimcary 
to  crack  as  a  nut  with  the  teeth,  to  crunch, 
to  gnaw.  Sp.  trincary  to  break,  chop, 
divide  into  small  pieces.  Cat  trencary  to 
break.  Prov.  trencary  trenchary  trinquoTy 
to  break,  cleave,  cut,  break  off.  *•  Lo  dorc 
se  trenca  :  *  the  crock  is  broken. 

It  may  be  doubted  whether  the  It 
trincarey  Fr.  trinquery  to  tope  or  quaff, 
does  not  properly  signify  the  knocking  of 
glasses,  instead  of  being  derived  from  G. 
trinketiy  as  commonly  supposed.  Cou- 
sini^  explains  Castrais  trincOy  knocking 
glasses  as  a  pledge  in  drinking. 

To  Trend.    See  Trundle. 

To  Trend.  In  nautical  language,  to 
turn  or  bend  in  a  certain  direction. 

Not  far  beneath  i*  the  valley  as  she  trends 
Her  silver  stream. — Brown. 

AS.  trifuUly  an  orb,  a  circle ;  Sw.  trindj 
round.    See  Trundle. 

Trepan.  Gr.  rp^avoy,  Mid.Lat  tre- 
panutHy  a  borer  for  a  broken  skull; 
rpvirJw,  to  bore,  to  pierce. 

To  Trepan. — Trapan.  To  ensnare 
or  entrap. 

Nothing  but  fins,  and  snares  and  irapans  for 
souls. — South,  Sermons. 

If  these  swear  true  he  was  trapttmned  on  diip- 
boaid. — Sdllingfleet,  Speech  in  169a. 

According  to  FL  It  trapanare  signified 
in  a  met  sense  '  to  slide  and  pass  t&ough 
with  speed  and  closely,  to  cheat'  lo  non 
so  se  tu  trapdni  nel  secrete  del  mio  in* 
tendimento. — ^Aretino. 
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Trepidation,  -trepid.    See  Tremble. 

TreiipaM.    Fr.  trespasser ^  to  overpass, 

exceed,  pass  on  or  over ; — son  serment, 

to  break  or  go  from  his  oath. — Cot    Lat 

trans ^  beyond,  And  fassus,  a  step. 

TreaSb  It  treccta^  Fr.  tresse,  Sp.  tren* 
Ma^  explained  by  Diez  as  a  plait  ot  three 
bands  of  hair,  from  Gr.  rpixay  threefold. 
So  It  /r(»rtf,  a  threefold  rope,  Prov.  trena^ 
a  tress,  from  Lat  trinus,  Entrenary  to 
interlace,  to  plait 

Trestle.  A  crossbeam  resting  on  two 
pair  of  legs,  for  the  support  of  boards 
serving  as  a  table  or  scaffolding  or  the 
like.  OFr.  trestel,  Yt,  treieau,  dim.  of 
OFr.  traste  (Roquef.),  It  trasto,  a  transom 
or  crossbeam.  Sc  trest,  traist,  the  frame 
of  a  table,  trestles.  Trabem,  trastrum. — 
Gl.  Reichenau.  Lat  transtrum,  a  cross- 
beam. The  analogy  of  the  Celtic  lan- 
guages leaves  it  hstrdly  doubtful  (in  spite 
of  Gr.  BpavoCf  a  serving  bench)  that  the 
word  is  derived  from  the  prep,  trans, 
across,  or  its  representatives,  w.  trawsy 
transverse,  across  ;  trawst,  a  rafter. 
Bret  treugi,  to  cross  ;  a  dreus,  across ; 
treuzely  crossbar;  treust^  beam,  rafter; 
treustely  trestle,  lintel  of  a  door.  Gael 
thar,  over,  across ;  tarsuinn^  transverse, 
across ;  tarsannan,  tarsnan^  a  cross-beam. 
Diez  erroneously  derives  Uie  word  from 
Du.  driestaly  a  trivet 

Trevet— Trivet.  Dm.  drijvoet^  treeft, 
Tr,  tripied,  a  support  standing  on  three 
feet 

Tri-.    Lat.  tre-s  tres^  three. 

Tribe.— Tribune.  Lat  tribus^  one  of 
the  three  bodies  into  which  the  Romans 
were  originally  divided.  The  magistrate 
presiding  over  each  of  these  trills  was 
called  trUmnus,  a  tribune. 

Tribulation.  From  Lat  tero,  trituniy 
to  rub,  bruise,  bray,  thresh,  springs  tri- 
bula,  a  dray  used  for  beating  out  the  com, 
and  thence  tribulo,  to  beat  out  die  com, 
to  thresh,  and  met  to  afflict,  vex,  oppress. 

Tribute,  -tribute.  Lat  tribuo,  to 
hand  over,  to  grant,  allot,  divide.  TrUm- 
turn,  tax,  impost  paiid  by  the  people  for 
the  public  expense.  Hence  Attribute, 
Contribute,  Distribute,  Retribution. 

-trioate.  -trigrue.  Lat  trica,  trifles, 
.impediments  ;  whence  intrico^  -atum^  to 
entangle;  extrico,  to  disentangle,  extri- 
cate. From  intrico  also  is  Fr.  intriguer 
(in  the  place  of  which  Cot.  has  m- 
triquer,  intrinquer)^  to  perplex,  puzzle ; 
intri^e,  b.  plot,  entanglement,  intrigue. 

Tnee.    A  moment 
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And  whan  that  he  him  rooste  avaunteth, 
That  lord  whiche  vainglorie  daunteth. 


I 


All  sodenly  as  who  saith  treiSf 
Where  that  be  stode  in  his  paleis. 

Gower.    Conf.  A.  b.  z. 

Sp.  tris,  crack,  noise  made  in  breaking, 

thence  a  trice,  an  instant.     Venir  en  un 

trisy  to  come  in  a  trice.    So  in  Sc.  in  a 

cracky  immediately.— Jam. 

Poor  Tackles'  grimly,  ghost  was  vanished  in  a 
crack. — Lewis. 

To  Trice.    To  hoist  or  hale  up  aloft. 

For  the  horses  he  had,  them  he  made  to  be 
girt  before  one  after  the  other,  and  then  did 
softly  trisi  them  with  long  pulleys  fastened  to 
the  beames. — North,  Plutarch. 

Sw.  trissa.  Da.  tridse^  a  pulley ;  tridse^ 
I  to  hoist  or  lower  by  means  of  pulleys ; 
PLD.  drysen,  updrysen^  to  hoist ;  dryse^ 
bloky  a  pulley.  Trisel,  a  whirling,  turn- 
ing round,  dizziness,  giddiness,  a  top. 
Trisel'Stroom,  -wind,  a  whirlpool,  whirl- 
wind.—Brem.  Wtb. 

Trick.  Du.  trekken,  to  pluck,  puU, 
draw ;  trek,  a  stroke  of  a  pen,  draught, 
pull,  tug;  a  trick  at  cards,  i.  e.  the  collec- 
tion taken  up  off  the  board  at  once.  Een* 
trek  spelen^  to  play  one  a  trick.  In  the 
same  way  G.  stretchy  a  stroke,  a  trick. 

I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  Fr.  trickery 
to  cozen,  cheat,  deceive,  use  false  tricks 
(Cot),  is  from  a  different  source,  viz.  from 
the  representation  of  a  blurt  with  the 
mouth  by  the  syllable  trucy  so  that  tricher 
would  be  equivalent  to  ^pop  in  the  sense 
of  cheating,  ne.  trucfyy  cheating.— HaL 
TruCy  popping  or  sound  with  the  lips 
wherewith  we  use  to  encourage  a  horse. — 
Cot  It.  truscarey  to  blurt  or  pop  with 
one's  lips  or  mouth ;  truscio  di  liAh-ay  a 
blurting  or  popping  with  one's  lips  or 
tongue,  for  to  encourage  a  horse  (Fl.), 
from  which  last  must  be  explained  Fr. 
troussey  sl  cozening  trick,  blurt,  slampant 
— Cot.    See  Trifle.  x 

To  Trickle.— Trinkle.  The  radical 
signification  seems  to  be  to  roll  or  advance 
with  an  undulating  motion.  We  sDCBk 
indifferently  of  tears  trickling  or  rolling 
down  the  cheeks.  To  trickle  in  the  E.  of 
E.  is  used  for  the  rolling  of  a  solid  body. 
'  Trick/erne  that  orange  across  the  table.' 
— Forby.  Devon.  trucklCy  to  roU,  a  roller 
under  a  heavy  weight.— HaL  w.  treigloy 
to  roll  or  turn  over,  to  wander  about  Sc« 
trigily  triglty  to  trickle. 

Be  all  thir  tens  trigiUand  oner  my  face.~D.  V. 
zia  86. 

The  sense  of  rolling  is  generally  ex- 
pressed by  the  figure  of  broken  sound,  and 
thus  It.  rotolarey  to  roll,  has  been  con- 
nected with  E.  rattle.  We  speak  of  the 
roll  of  the  drum  or  of  thunder.    In  like 
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manner  trickle^  truckle^  seem  to  be  con- 
nected with  forms  like  Sp.  trique-traque, 
clattering,  clashing ;  traquear^traquetear^ 
to  crack,  crackle,  to  shake  to  and  fro ; 
Alban.  trok^  trokelin,  I  knock  at  a  door, 
and  with  the  nasal,  tringelin^  I  ring,  clink; 
trongeltHy  1  knock,  clap,  to  be  compared 
with  Sc.  trinkU^  to  tingle,  to  trickle.  *  The 
tares  trinkled  down  her  cheek.' — Moor. 

Parallel  forms  with  exchange  of  the 
final  k  for  /,  are  E.  dial  trittle,  ON.  tritlay 
It.  trottolare^  to  roll,  bowl,  twirl ;  Sc. 
trintle,  to  roll,  to  trickle. 

Trident.  Lat.  tridens;  tres^  three, 
and  dens^  a  tooth. 

Trifle.     It   truffoy  a  roguish  trick,  a 

cheat,  a  trifle,  toy,  an  idle  thing ;  stare  in 

truffo,  to  play  the  fool,  to  toy  or  trifle. — 

Altieri.     Fr.  iruffe^  trufle^  a  gibe,  mock, 

flout,  jest,  gullery ;  truffer^  truffler^  to 

mock  or  jibe  at,  to  lie,  cheat. 

Hold  thy  tonge,  Mercy, 
Hit  is  truJU  that  thou  tellest.— P.  P. 

How  doth  our  bysshop  iryJU  and  mocke  us. 

Bemer's  Froissart. 

The  origin  is  probably  the  representa- 
tion of  a  contemptuous  blurt  with  the 
mouth.  It.  tronfare,  tronfiare,  to  snort, 
to  huff  or  snuff  with  anger,  also  to  trump. 
— Fl.    Walach.  trufi,  to  swell  with  pride. 

Trigger. — Tricker.  Du.  trekkeuy  to 
pull ;  trekker^  the  trigger,  by  pulling 
which  the  gun  is  let  off.     Sw.  trycka^  to 

Eress  ;  trycka  af^Xo  let  off  a  gun ;  tryckje^ 
itch  of  a  door,  trigger  of  a  gun. 

Trigonometry.  Gr.  rpiyuvw,  a  tri- 
angle. 

To  Trill.  To  turn,  to  roll,  to  trickle. 
Sw.  fril/a,  to  roll ;  Da.  /nV/^,  to  roll,  to 
trundle;  triiUbor^  a  wheelbarrow  on. 
iriila,  to  nm  about. 

In  the  Squire's  Tale  Cambuscan  is  di- 
rected to  guide  the  movements  of  a  horse 
by  trilling  a  pin  in  his  ear. 

— sudden  smarts, 
Which  daily  chance  as  Fortune  trills  the  ball. 

Gasooigne. 

His  salte  teares  trilled  adowne  as  rejme. 

Prioress'  Tale. 

The  radical  image  is  a  (quavering  sound, 
from  whence  the  expression  is  transferred 
to  a  quavering,  vibratory,  or  whirling 
movement.  It.  trigliare,  trillare^  to 
quaver  with  the  voice  in  singing;  w. 
treigly  a  rolling  over,  walking  about ;  Sc. 
trigily  trigUy  E.  trickle^  to  roll  as  tears. 
Swiss  trohlen,  to  thunder,  to  roll ;  abe 
trohUn^  to  roll  down,  to  come  rumbling 
down  ;  troklen^  to  bowl,  to  roll. 

Trim.  as.  trum,  firm,  stedfast,  try- 
mian,  trymman,  to  confirm,  strengthen, 
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establish,  prepare,  dispose,  set  in  order. 
Garas  trymedon^  they  prepared  arms. 
Trymede  getimbro^  would  prepare  build- 
ings. Geleafan  getrywiian^  to  confirm  be- 
lief. To  trim  Uie  boat  is  to  steady  it. 
To  trim  a  garment  is  to  set  it  in 
order,  to  give  it  the  necessary  ornaments 
to  set  it  off.  Trim  is  what  is  prqperiy 
decked  out 

Trinity.  Lat  trinuSy  of  three,  three 
and  three  together. 

Trinkets.  Gewgaws,  toys. — B.  Pro- 
bably to  be  explained  from  the  i^Lttling 
which  pleases  children  in  their  toys,  as 
Lat  crepundia,  toys,  from  crepen^  to 
rattle.  Ptg.  trinco,  snapping  of  the  fin- 
gers ;  trinco  dafiorta,  the  latch  of  a  door. 
Fr.  traquet,  a  rattle,  a  mill  clack ;  trique- 
niques,  trifles,  things  of  no  value.  Walach. 
trankofy  a  rattle,  a  trifle,  anything  ridi- 
culous. 

To  Trip.  G.  trapp-trapp-tropp  repre- 
sents the  sound  of  tne  fooaall ;  irifi^ln^ 
to  trip,  to  move  by  short  quick  steps.  Du. 
trappen,  trippen,  to  tread ;  trippen,  trip- 
pelen^  trepelen,  to  dance. — K.  Da.  /rj^, 
a  short  step.  Bret  tripa^  to  dance,  skip, 
stamp.  Fr.  tripery  to  tread,  stamp, 
trample. 

Tnpe.  .  It  trippUy  Sp.  tripa^  Tt.iripiy 
Bret.  striieTy  w.  tripay  belly,  guts. 

Tripoa.  Gr.  rpiirovc,  rpc»6^,  three- 
footed. 

To  Trise.    See  Trice. 

*  Triflt. — Tryste.    An  appointed  time 

or  place.    ON.  treystay  tnystast  tilj  to 

rely  upon ;  Sc.  traisty  treisty  to  trust,  to 

pledge  faith. 

Thocht  thow  be  grdt  like  Gowmakmoni^ 
TVau/ Weill  I  sal  yow  meit  the  morne. 

Lyndsay. 

Syne  thai  traisi  in  the  fidd  throw  trety  of  trev. 

Gaw.  andGoL 

Trite,  -trite.— Triturate.  Lat.  ieroy 
tritum,  to  rub,  grind  down,  pound,  thresh, 
wear  away ;  trituSy  worn,  much  used, 
broken,  ground  ;  tritarey  to  thresh  or 
pound.     Contrit€y  broken  down. 

Triumplt    Lat.  triumphus. 

Trivet.  Fr.  tripiedy  Lat.  tripesy  tn- 
pedis^  a  three-footed  stand. 

Trivial  Lat  trivialisy  common,  from 
trivium,  a  place  where  three  roads  meet, 
a  place  of  common  resort 

To  TroU.  —  TrowL  i.  To  roll  or 
trundle.  To  trowl  the  bowl  is  to  push  it 
round.  As  roll  answers  to  It.  rotolarty 
so  /n?// answers  to  trottolarcy  to  turn  and 
twirl,  to  roll  and  tumble  down,  whence 
trottoloy  a  top.— FL  So  ON.  tritiUy  ». 
trilly  a  pulley,  a  top. 
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Ultimately  from  the  figure  of  a  broken 
sound,  from  whence  the  expression  is 
transferred  to  a  broken,  reciprocating,  or 
rolling  movement.  Brescian  trotold,  to 
make  the  noise  of  boiling  water,  to  bubble 
up ;  Sc.  trattle^  to  prattle,  chatter,  patter ; 
£.  dial  trattUs^  trottles^  truttlesy  the  pel- 
let-shaped  dung  of  sheep  or  rabbits,  which 
falls  pattering  down.  Swiss  trohUn^  to 
thunaer,  to  roll ;  abetrohUny  to  come 
tumbling  down  ;  trohliy  a  roller ;  trohlen, 
to  bowl,  roll ;  Pl.D.  tri^Fn,  N.  irullaj 
£.  dial,  truily  to  trundle,  roll ;  P1.D.  triiiy 
anything  of  a  rounded  form  ;  appel'trUl^ 
an  apple-dumpling,  w.  trolio^  to  trundle, 
roll ;  troly  a  cylinder.  As  trills  to  roll, 
was  found  related  to  two  parallel  forms 
shown  in  ON.  triHlly  a  top,  and  E.  trickle^ 
so  troll  or  trull  is  related  to  It  trottola^ 
a  top,  and  e.  truckle, 

2.  To  troll  or  trowl  a  song  is  probably 
to  roll  it  out  with  rise  and  fall  of  voice, 
but  it  may  possibly  be  the  equivalent  of 
C.  trallcHj  trallemy  trallem^  Swiss  tral- 
len^  tralallen,  trallallen^  to  sing  a  tune, 
to  sound  notes  without  words ;  from  a  re- 
presentation of  the  notes  by  the  syllables 
ira-la-la,  ^Sie  leiem  und  tralallen,* 
*Mit  singen  und  traldren*  *Wenn  er 
ein  lustiges  liedchen  trallert* 

Trollop.  A  slattern.— HaL  Banff 
trollop^  to  hang  in  a  wet  state;  'The 
bairn  cam  in  wee  'ts  frockie  a'  trollopifC 
aboot  its  leggies  : '  to  do  any  work  m  a 
slovenly  manner,  to  walk  in  an  unbecom- 
ing dirty  manner.  Trollops  a  large  piece 
of  rag,  especially  wet  rag,  a  tall  ill- 
made  person  of  dirty  habits.  From  the 
sound  of  dabbling  in  the  wet.  A  parallel 
form  is  drabble^  to  draggle  in  the  mire 
(Banff) ;  a  person  of  dirty  habits,  a  small 
quantity  of  liquid.  Draplydy  drablyd^ 
paludosus  ;  drobfy,  feculentus,  turbu- 
fentus. — Pr.  Pm.  Gael  ^rr/o^/Ar,  muddv 
lic^uor ;  druabag^  a  small  drop,  weak 
drmk ;  dregs,  tippling.  For  the  connec- 
tion between  trollop  and  drabble^  draple, 
comp.  wallop  and  wabble,  G.  schwaipen 
and  schwappeln. 

Troop.  Sp.  tropa,  Fr.  trmtpe^  It. 
truppa,  a  body  of  men.  Prov.  trop,  Sp. 
tropely  Fr.  troupeau^  a  herd  of  cattle,  w. 
torPy  a  round  mass  or  lump ;  torpelly  a 
small  mass,  a  clod,  a  dumplmg. 

Trope.— Tropic.  Gr.  rfilirM,  to  turn  ; 
rpbiroQ,  a  turn,  a  changed  or  figurative  ex- 
pression ;  Tpoxriy  a  turning ;  the  solstice 
or  place  where  the  sun  seems  to  change 
bis  course,  whence  tropic,  the  latitude  of 
the  solstices. 

Trophy.    Or.  rp^oioy,  Lat.  tropceum. 
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a   monument   of  the   enemy's   defeat ; 
rpor^,  a  turning  or  putting  to  flight 

Trot.  Diez  would  derive  It  trottare, 
Fr.  trotter,  to  trot,  from  Lat  tolutare, 
contracted  to  tlutare,  with  change  from 
/  to  r  as  in  Fr.  chapitre  from  capitulum. 
There  is  however  no  need  to  resort  to 
this  contraction.  Trott  /  is  used  in  G. 
synonymous  with  trapp  /  to  represent  the 
sound  of  the  footfall—  Sanders.  We  have 
then  Sw.  tratta,  to  trip,  to  trot;  ODu. 
tratten,  to  step,  to  tread ;  trat,  a  step — 
Kil.;  o.  treten,  to  step;  tritt,  a  step. 
Bret  trota,  to  trot,  to  walk  much;  tro- 
tella,  to  run  here  and  there. 

Troth.    See  Truth. 

Trouble.  Immediately  from  Fr. 
troubUr,  OFr.  tourbler,  It  torbolare,  tur- 
bolare,  and  next  from  Lat  turbare,  to  dis- 
turb. Alban.  tourbouloig,  troubouloig,  I 
muddy,  confuse,  disturb. 

The  radical  signification  seems  to  be 
to  stun  or  confuse  by  a  loud  noise,  to  put 
into  confusion,  to  thicken  or  make  liquors 
unclear.  Gr.  0<$pv/3ocf  noise,  uproar, 
tumult ;  Oopvfiim,  to  disturb  with  noise  or 
tumult,  to  trouble.  Castrais  treba  {fapa- 
ger),  to  make  a  racket  at  night  like  ghosts, 
to  rout  or  toss  about  in  bed ;  ireboula^  to 
trouble  water.  Central  Fr.  trebou,  terbou, 
a  tempest ;  tribou,  triboul,  a  whirlwind, 
storm,  great  noise,  confusion,  agitation, 
disquiet.  Limousin  trebla^  to  disturb  by 
noise ;  se  trebla,  to  become  confused,  to 
lose  one's  head.  Bret  trabel,  a  rattle, 
clatter ;  Prov.  trebalh,  chatter ;  trebalhar, 
to  agitate,  disturb,  trouble,  torment ;  Fr. 
triballer,  to  make  a  noise  or  disturbance. 
'  Le  bruit  et  la  triballe  des  gens  de  nopce 
vous  romproient  tout  le  testament.'— > 
Rabelais  iii.  30.  In  liv.  v.  ch.  i  the  same 
author  speaks  of  the  *  trinballement  des 
paesles,  chauderons,  cymbales,'  the  clink- 
mg  of  pots,  kettles,  cymbals.  Trinque- 
bailer  les  cloches,  to  jangle  bells  or  ring 
them  untunably — Cot;  trinqueballer,  to 
run  about  or  carry  about  from  place  to 
place.  —  Hdcart.  Norm,  trimballer,  to 
jangle  bells,  to  carry  about  from  place  to 
place. — Decorde.  OFr.  triballer,  and  in 
vulgar  language  trainbalUr,  to  agitate, 
stir ;  triboil,  tribouil,  agitation,  disorder, 
trouble,  affliction.— Roquef.  Tribouller, 
to  shog  or  jog  like  a  cart  in  an  uneven 
way,  and  hence  to  jumble,  disorder ;  tri- 
boule-menage,  an  unskilful  husband,  one 
that  mars  his  own  business. — Cot  WaL 
triboli,  to  chime  bells. — Remade.  Champ. 
triballer^  to  shake ;  tribouiller,  to  agitate, 
stir ;  tribouUr,  to  vex. 
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Trough.  It  truogo^  truogolOj  Walach. 
trocj  OHG.  trog^  Norm,  treu,  tros, 

•  To  Trounce.  The  passage  in  Judges 
4.  15,  'the  Lord  discomfiUd  Sisera  and 
his  chariots  and  all  his  host  with  the  ed^e 
of  the  sword/  is  rendered  ^  trounced^  \xl 
the  Bible  of  155 1.  From  OFr.  tronce,  a 
piece  of  wood,  and  thence  troncery  troncir^ 
tronquer,  briser,  rompre,  mettre  en  pieces. 
— Roquef.  Troncir^  to  cut  or  br^dc  off, 
or  in  two,  or  into  pieces. — Cot.  Sp. 
iroHsar,  to  shatter,  to  break  to  pieces. 

Trover.  An  action  for  the  possession 
of  goods  founded  on  the  pretence  that 
the  defendant  has  found  them  and  appro- 
priated them.  OFr.  trover^  to  And  See 
Contrive. 

To  Trow.    See  True. 

Trowel.  Fr.  truelU^  Lat.  truUa^ 
truella,  a  ladle,  trowel 

Trowsers. — Trouee.  Commonly  men- 
tioned in  the  earlier  passages  as  an  Irish 
dress.  *  Their  breeches  like  the  Irish 
trooze  have  hose  and  stockings  sewed  to- 
gether.'—Sir  T.  Herbert  'The  leather 
quilted  jack  serves  under  his  shirt  of  mail, 
and  to  cover  his  trouse  on  horseback.' — 
Spencer  on  Ireland.  Gael  triubhas^  Ir. 
triumhasy  trius,  breeches  and  stockings 
in  one  piece.  It  seems  to  have  been  a 
strip  of  cloth  wrapped  round  the  legs  and 
thighs. 

Truant  Sp.  truhan,  Fr.  truand,  a| 
b^^ar,  vagabond,  rogue.  In  Limousin 
it  is  used  in  the  sense  of  idle.  Cornish 
truy  w.  truoHy  poor,  miserable,  wretched ; 
Gael,  truaghy  wretched,  miserable ;  tru- 
aghatiy  a  wretched  creature. 

Truce.  It.  tregua,  Fr.  triviy  formerly 
used  in  the  plural,  trhves  :  trh^es  hrisiesy 
the  breach  of  a  granted  protection. — Cot 
lines  trues, — Froiss.  i.  50. 

Tant  qu'il  avint,  ne  sai  comenti 
Que  les  trues  furent  rompues 
£t  les  guemes  sont  revenues. 

Fabliaux  et  Contes,  3.  64. 

Hence  OE.  trews, — Capgrave,  185.  The 
origin  is  ON.  tryggr^  secure,  trusty ; 
^^Sg^^  troth,  security,  assurance,  agree- 
ment, peace.  It  was  commonly  us^  in 
the  plural,  tryggdir,  whence  the  plural 
form  of  Fr.  trh/es^  and  E,  trews^  truce, 
Goth,  ttyggva,  covenant.    See  True. 

-trude.  -trufl-.  Lat  trudo^  trusum, 
to  thrust,  push  forward :  as  in  Intrude, 
Extrusion,  Protrude, 

Truck.  I.  Traffic  by  exchange  of 
goods.  Sp.  trocary  Fr.  troquer,  to  chop, 
swap,  truck,  barter. 

The  radical  meaning  of  the  word  is  a 
knock  or  blow.  Fr.  true,  a  blow  or  thwack, 
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a  smack  with  the  lips. — Cot  Limonsiii 
truca,  to  strike  or  knock ;  truco,  a  bruise ; 
trucy  knack ;  o  lou  true  eToco^  he  has  the 
knack  of  it  Piedm.  trucJU,  Milan,  true- 
car,  Brescian,  trceciLy  to  knock.  Truce  or 
track  is  then,  metaphorically,  a  piece  of 
business ;  fare  un  buon  truccOy  as  we  say 
in  £.  to  do  a  good  stroke  of  business. — 
Diz.  Parmeg.  The  sense  of  exchange  is 
explained  by  Piedm.  barati  or  canbU 
truch-a'truchy  to  barter  or  exchange 
thing  for  thing.  Fr.  troc  pour  troc,  ex- 
change of  one  thing  for  another.  It  is  to 
be  observed  that  the  familiar  synonyms 
swaf  and  chof  both  radically  signify  a 
stroke,  a  quick  turn. 

From  the  sense  of  knocking  also  comes 
the  game  of  trucks  or  billiards.  It  trucco^ 
Pie<un.  truchy  in  which  the  balls  are 
struck  by  a  mace.  F^  un  truck,  to  make 
a  stroke. 

Tnudt  2.— Truckle.  Devon. /rwci&Zr, 
to  roll,  whence  truckle^  a  pulley,  a  rdler 
under  a  heavy  weight — HaL  A  truck  is 
a  small  solid  wheel  for  ordnance,also  UtA 
round  disk  at  the  top  of  a  mast  It 
trocoy  a  top. 

A  truckle-bed  is  a  bed  that  is  rolled  in 
imder  another,  and  drawn  out  when 
wanted  for  use;  and  such  beds  being 
occupied  by  attendants  or  inferiors,  to 
truckle  was  metaphorically  used  in  the 
sense  of  knocking  under  to  one,  acting  in 
a  servile  manner.  One  of  the  conditions 
prescribed  to  a  humble  chaplain  and 
tutor  in  a  squire's  family,  according  to 
HaU,  was 

First  that  he  lie  upon  the  truckle-bed 
While  his  young  master  lieth  o'er  his  head. 

Nares. 

It  was  also  called  a  trundle-bed. 

The  connection  of  the  idea  of  rolling 
with  a  rattling  or  broken  sound  has  been 
repeatedly  indicated,  as  under  Roll,  Trcdl, 
Trickle.  Thus  true  as  a  root  signifying 
roU  may  be  connected  with  such  tonus  as 
Sp.  traquear,  traquetearyXo  crack,  crackle^ 
shake,  move  to  and  fro;  Albam.  troky 
trokeliny  I  knock. 

To  Trud^.  The  sense  of  contempt- 
uous displeasure  or  rejection  is  often  ex* 
pressed  by  a  blurt  of  the  mouth  or  offens- 
ive pop  with  the  lips,  and  when  the  sound 
so  made  is  imported  into  speech  it  is 
represented  by  the  syllables  Prut  Ptrot, 
Ptrupt,  Tprot,  Trut,  Trots,  whicn  were 
used  as  mteijections  of  contempt  and 
defiance.  Examples  of  many  of  these 
are  given  under  Proud.  We  may  add 
Ptroty  skomefiille  word,  or  truty  Vath. 
Vi2iCaiy  ptrupt  or  fye !  Vath,  inteijectio  de- 
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risionis  vd  increpacionis,  Twortl^Vx, 

Pin.p.  415. 

A  foule  herlote  hem  slowe,  trut  I  for  his  renown. 

R.  Brunne.  p.  3x7. 

The  interjection  takes  the  form  of  truts^ 
trotgy  trots,  in  G.  Ja  trutz!  wer  tar 
kiissen  mich  :  Trut  I  who  dares  kiss  me. 
— ^Schmeller. 

The  derivation  of  the  interjection  from 
the  sound  of  a  blurt  with  the  lips  is 
shown  by  It.  truscare^  to  blurt  or  pop 
with  the  mouth ;  truscio  di  labbra,  a 
blurting  or  popping  with  one's  lips  or 
tongue,  to  encourage  a  horse — Fl. ;  Fr. 
truc^  the  popping  or  sound  of  the  lips 
whereby  we  encourage  a  horse — Cot ;  ON. 
prutta  (Haldorsen),  trutta  (Tonsson),  to 
make  a  noise  with  the  mouth  in  driving 
cattle;  Svt. prutta,  to  make  an  offensive 
sound  with  the  mouth. 

Now  the  expression  of  contemptuous 
displeasure,  when  uttered  by  a  superior 
in  answer  to  the  application  of  an  inferior, 
has  the  effect  of  driving  the  latter  from 
his  presence,  and  thus  the  interjection 
may  be  interpoeted  off  1  begone !  Thus 
the  GaeL  interjection  truis  (pronounced 
truisK),  trusj  is  explained  a  word  by  which 
dogs  are  silenced  or  driven  away. — Mac- 
leod.  Trus  a  mack!  trus  ort!  (machf 
out ;  orty  upon  thee),  begone,  get  away. 
— Shaw.  It  truccare,  to  scud,  to  pack 
away  nimbly.— FL  Trucca  via/  be  off 
with  you.  In  OE.  trus/  was  used  in  the 
sense  of  begone. 

Lyere— was  nowber  welcome,  for  his  manye  tales 
Over  al  ybonted,  and  yhote,  trusse/ 

P.  P.  1.  1319. 

Thin  help  quoth  Beryn,  lewd  fole  thou  art  more 

than  masid. 
Dress  thee  to  the  shippiswaid  with  thy  crown 

yiasid, 
For  I  might  never  spare  thee  bet.  trus/  and  be 

agoo. — Chaucer,  Beiyn,  2269. 

In  the  same  way  Gascoigne  uses  trudge  / 
which  would  correspond  exactly  to  G. 
trots  / 

This  tale  once  told  none  other  speech  prevails 
But/o^  and  trudge  /  all  leysure  was  to  long. 

The  primary  sense  of  trudge  is  thus  to 
hurrv  away  from  the  presence  of  the 
speaker,  then  to  go  steadily  along  as  if 
under  compulsion.  '  And  let  them  trudge 
hence  apace  till  they  come  to  their  may- 
ster  of  myschef.'—Bale  in  R.  The  same 
train  of  thought  may  be  observed  in  on. 
putt /  Dd^Pyt !  Norman/// /  (Decorde), 
psha !  tut !  interjection  of  contempt  and 
rejection  ;  from  whence  must  be  explain- 
ed the  American  put/  begone!  (Biglow 
Papers,  2nd  Series,  xxxvii.) ;  to  put,  10 
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start,  decamp,  be  off.  'I  see  I'm  not 
wanted  here,  so  ni^«/.'— Bartlett 

True.— Truth. — Trow.— Troth.  The 
primitive  form  known  to  us  seems  to  be 
Goth,  triggwsy  ON.  tryggr,  reliable,  faith- 
ful, sure,  true.  ON.  tr&r,  sure,  trusty. 
Hve  tfUtt  mun  dat  ?  is  that  sure,  can  one 
trust  to  it?  7nra,Da.  troe,  Goth,  trauan, 
G.  traueriy  to  believe,  to  trow,  to  confide 
in ;  Goth,  traueins,  trust,  confidence, 
boldness ;  AS.  treowa,  truwa,  trust,  faith, 
a  pledge,  a  covenant ;  treowian,  truwicut, 
to  trust,  confide,  trow,  justify ;  treowt/i^ 
trywt/i,  ON.  tryggdy  troth,  truth,  treaty, 
league,  covenant 

Troll.  A  sorry  wench,  a  vile  strumpet 
— B.  Trolly,  a  dirty  indolent  sloven. — 
Mrs  Baker,  o.  trolle,  a  coarse,  sluttish 
woman. — K.  The  radical  meaning  of 
this  abusive  term  is  very  doubtful.  Per- 
haps it  may  be  explained  by  Rouchi 
trouU,  3,  sow,  and  also  a  strumpet,  a 
coarse  slut,  from  troulier,  to  wallow  in 
the  mud  ;  Lang,  troulia,  to  tread  grapes, 
to  tramp  in  wet  and  mud.  Central  Fr. 
trouiller,  to  dirty ;  trouille,  trouillon^  a 
slut  Banff  trollj  trull,  to  work  or  wsdk 
in  a  slovenly  manner ;  a  person  of  sloven- 
ly habits. 

To  Trump.  71? /rwm/,  to  lie,  to  boast 
— HaL  To  trump  up  a  story  is  to  get  up 
a  fraudulent  story.  The  origin  seems  to 
be  a  contemptuous  blurt  with  the  mouth, 
represented  by  the  syllable  trump.  The 
£.  trump  is  used  for  various  disag^reeable 
noises.  It  tromdare,  trombettare,  to  make 
a  rattling  noise,  to  snort,  break  wind,  to 
bray  or  trump  as  an  ass;  strombare, 
strombettare,  to  blurt  with  one's  mouth ; 
strombazzare,  to  hout,  shout,  to  hiss  or 
flurt  at  in  scorn  or  reproach. — FL  7>v»- 
fare,  to  snort,  to  huff,  snuff,  or  chafe  with 
anger,  also  to  trump. — FL  From  the 
figure  of  a  contemptuous  blurt  seems 
to  arise  the  use  of  trump  in  the  sense  of 
playing  a  trick  upon,  deceiving,  cheating. 

Fortune. 
When  she  is  pleased  to  trick  or  trttmf  mankind. 

B.  Jonson. 

Authors  have  been  trumped  upon  us 
interpolated  and  corrupted. — Leslie  in 
TodcL  Fr.  tromper,  OSp.  trompar,  to 
cheat,  to  deceive. 

Trump.  I.— Trumpet.  The  syllable 
trub  or  trump,  represents  a  loud,  harsh 
sound,  in  Let.  tri^bit,  to  snore,  to  sound  a 
horn,  Lith.  truba,  a  herdsman's  horn, 
Russ.,  Boh.  truba.  It  tromba,  Fr.  trompe, 
trompetti,  a  trumpet,  ON.,  OHG.  trumba,  a 
drum. 

2.  A  trump  at  cards.    Fr.  triompfu. 
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Ptg.  trunfOj  Sp.  triunfOy  G.  trumpf^  Du. 
troef,  Latimer  uses  triumph  and  trump 
indifferently. 

The  question  arises  whether  trump  is 
a  corruption  of  triomphe,  as  commonly 
supposed,  or  whether  triomphe  may  not 
be  an  accommodation  from  C.  trumpf. 
The  G.  trumpfen^  is  used  in  the  sense  of 
giving  one  a  sharp  reprimand  or  set-down, 
which  indeed  may  be  from  the  figure  of 
trumping  his  card ;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  may  be  the  older  sense  of  the 
word.  A  trump  is  a  card  which  gives  a 
sudden  set-down  to  the  party  who  was 
winning  the  trick,  and  the  word  might  ac- 
quire that  sense  from  the  figure  of  a  con- 
temptuous blurt  or  offensive  noise  with  the 
lips.    See  To  Trump. 

♦Trumpery.  Worthless  matters,  trifles. 
Hesse,  trumb,  trombel^  trumpet^  a  trifle. 
'  Die  sache  ist  um  einen  trumpet  gekauft 
worden.'  G.  trumm^  end,  piece,  fragment; 
trummer  (pi.),  ruins,  rubbish.  Sc.  trumps 
a  trifle,  a  thing  of  little  value  (Jam.) ; 
trumps^  a  depreciatory  term  for  goods, 
odds  and  ends. 

Grant  that  our  navy  thys  fyre  may  eschape. 
And  from  distnicdoun  delyver  and  out  scrape 
The  sobir  trumpts^  and  meyne  graith  of  Troyanis. 

D.  V.  150.  55. 

•  TruzLcheon.  A  short  staff.  Fr. 
tronqorty  a  piece  cut  or  broken  off  as  of  a 
lance,  a  sword,  &c.  It.  torso ^  a  stock, 
stump,  trunk,  stalk  of  cabbage.  Sp.  trozo^ 
Cat.  troSy  Prov.  tros,  OFr.  tros^  irons ^ 
tron,  a  stump,  end,  fragment ;  Piedm. 
trds,  OFr.  tron  de  chou,  cabbage-stalk  j 
trox  de  pomme^  core  of  an  apple.  Prov. 
trosar,  Sp.  tronsar^  to  break  to  pieces. 

The  foregoing  seem  to  be  modified 
forms  of  Lat.  truncus,  a  stump,  stem, 
stock,  and  to  be  related  to  Bav.  trumm, 
a  stump,  end,  piece,  as  G.  strunk,  to 
strumpfj  a  stump,  or  as  E.  trunk  (of  an 
elephant),  to  Fr.  trompe.    See  Trunk. 

Trundle.  Fr.  trondeler,  rondeler,  to 
turn,  wind,  wheel — Cot.  as.  trendel,  an 
orb  or  circle.  Sw.  Da,  trind,  round. 
Banff  trintle,  to  trickle.  The  foregoing 
are  nasalised  versions  of  forms  like  It. 
trottolare,  on.  tritla,  trtta,  to  twirl,  turn 
round  (whence  It  trottola^  ON.  tritill^  a 
top),  E.  trittle^  to  bowl  or  roll ;  Banff 
tratle,  to  trickle.  The  notion  of  move- 
ment to  and  fro  is  often  represented  by 
the  repetition  of  measured  sounds,  and  the 
notion  of  reciprocating  movement  insensi- 
bly passes  into  that  of  rolling  or  turning 
round.  Thus  from  bom!  bom!  repre- 
senting a  ringing  sound,  we  have  G.  bom- 
meln,  baumeln,  to  swing  to  and  fro,  as  E. 
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dangiefrom  ding!  dong!  or  It.  dondo' 
tare,  to  dangle  or  swing,  from  don-don  re- 
presenting the  sound  of  bells.  In  the 
south  of  France  we  find  drin-drin^  drin- 
dran  for  the  sound  of  bells,  and  drm- 
doulay  trandoulaj  to  sway  to  and  fro,  to 
swing ;  drindoul^  drindol^  troMUml^  a 
swing  (Cousini^  ;  trantoula^  Lang,  tron- 
taliay  Lim.  trontoula,  Cat.  tronidllarj  to 
stagger,  shake,  waggle;  exactly  corre- 
sponding to  E.  trundle^  to  rolL 

Trunk.  Lat.  truncus^  Fr.  tronc^  the 
stocky  stem,  or  body  of  a  tree  without  the 
boughs,  the  body  of  a  man  without  the 
limbs ;  also  the  poor  man's  box  in 
churches. — Cot 

By  the  foreaayde  place  or  shryne  where  the 
holy  martyrs  bodyes  lay  he  ordeyned  a  cheste  or 
trunke  of  dene  sylver,  to  the  intente  that  all 
such  juellys  and  ryche  gyftes  as  were  oiffiyd  to 
the  holy  seyntis  should  therein  be  kepte  to  the 
use  of  the  mynstres  of  the  same  place. — Fabyan. 
Chron.  in  R. 

A  chest  would  seem  to  be  called  a  trunk 
as  resembling  the  trunk  or  chest  of  a 
man's  body.  In  the  same  way  G.  rumpf^ 
the  trunk  of  the  body,  is  applied  to  a 
hollow  vessel  of  different  kinds. 

We  find  two  series  of  forms,  with  a 
final  labial  and  guttural  respectively, 
signifying  a  stump  or  projecting  end.  On 
the  one  hand  we  have  E.  sttiby  stumps  Du. 
strobbe,  a  shrub,  G.  strumpf,  rumpf^  a 
stump  or  trunk;  and  on  the  other,  It  xocco^ 
E.  stocliy  Du.  struiky  a  stump,  stalk,  bush, 
and  with  the  nasal,  stronkj  G.  strunk^ 
Lat  truncusy  a  stump,  stalk.  The  ladical 
image  is  something  sticking  or  striking 
out,  from  forms  like  e.  shocks  concussion, 
Du.  suckeien,  strobbelen,  struikelen^  to 
stumble  or  dash  the  foot  against,  together 
with  the  numerous  forms  cited  under 
Truck,  signifying  knock. 

Lat.  truncoy  to  cut  short  (whence  E. 
truncate)^  is  from  the  notion  of  reducing 
to  a  trunk  or  stump,  and  not  vice  versi. 

Trunnion.  Knobs  of  a  gun's  metal 
which  bear  her  upon  the  cheeks  of  the 
carriage. — B.  From  Fr.  trognonytroign^n^ 
the  stalk  of  a  cabbage  with  the  leaves 
pulled  off,  core  of  a  nruit  with  the  flesh 
gone,  trunk  of  a  branchless  tree ;  and  that 
from  It.  troncone,  as  moignony  tnugnen^ 
e.  munnion  (mullion),  from  nwnconty  a 
stump. 

Truss.  Fr.  troussery  to  pluck  up,  tuck 
up,  pack  up  ;  trousseaUy  a  bundle ;  trtms- 
sisy  a  tuck.  Sc.  tursey  to  pack  up  in  a 
bale  or  bundle,  to  cany  off  hastily,  to  take 
oneself  off.  To  turssfortky  to  bring  forth 
what  has  been  kept  in  store. 
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This  jowell  he  gert  turss  in  till  In? land. 

Wallace. 

OFr.  torser^  to  pack  up,  to  make  a  bundle. 
Prov.  torser^  torsser^  to  twist ;  estorser,  to 
extort,  to  pluck  away  from  ;  OSp.  trossa^ 
Lombard  torza^  tarsa^  Sp.  torca^  truss  of 
hay  or  straw. — Diez.  Fr.  torche^  torchon^ 
a  wisp  of  straw,  w.  iorchi^  to  twist,  to 
wreathe,  to  turn  up;  iorcha  dy  lewis, 
truss  up  thy  sleeves. 

Trust.  N.  traust^  fast,  steady,  solid, 
hard,  strong  ;  on.  traustr,  solid,'  strong, 
reliable,  true ;  traust,  reliance,  assistance, 
support ;  treysta,  to  make  fast,  secure,  to 
try  the  strength  of,  to  rely  upon,  rest  upon. 
Goth.  trausHy  a  covenant     See  True. 

To  Try.  Tryynge,  eleccio,  preeleccio, 
examinatio. — Pr.  Pm.  Fr.  trier,  to  pick, 
to  select,  to  sift  out  the  truth.  Explained 
by  Diez  from  Lat.  terere,  tritum,  to  tread 
out  or  thresh  com,  from  the  figure  of  sift- 
ing out  the  grain  from  the  straw.  It. 
tritare,  tritolare,  to  break  very  small ; 
met.  to  ponder  or  consider ;  tritamento, 
the  threshing  of  com. — FL  Piedm.  trii, 
to  stamp,  grind,  wear  down  ;  trU,  beaten, 
ground  down.  Tria  via,  a  beaten  path. 
— Gl.  Paris,  in  Diez.  Cat.  triar  el  arroz^ 
to  pick  or  clean  rice.  ^Dieu  triar  a  lo 
gra  de  la  palha  al  jom  de  jutjamen.'  '  Sap 
triar  los  nescis  dels  senats  : '  he  can  dis- 
tinguish the  foolish  from  the  wise. — Rayn. 

Tub.  Du.  tobbe,  PLD.  tubbe,  dubbe,  G. 
suber,  Mober,  OHG.  zuibar,  zuuipar,  ex- 
plained by  Schmeller  as  a  vessel  to  be 
borne  in  two  hands,  as  OHG.  ainbar,  ein- 
par,  G.  eimer,  a  pail  or  bucket,  a  vessel  to 
be  carried  in  one  hand.  From  OHG.  beran, 
to  bear  or  carry. 

Tube..— Tubular.  Lat.  tuba,  a  trumpet 

Tuber.— Tubercle.  Lat. /f/^4fr,  a  fungus, 
a  swelling  on  a  man's  body;  whence 
dim.  tuberculum. 

Tuck.  A  sword,  w.  twc,  a  chip,  a 
cut ;  twca,  a  knife ;  twcio,  to  clip,  to  trim. 

To  Tuck.  To  tum  or  gather  up — B.  : 
to  tum  in  the  bedclothes.  G.  zucken, 
to  draw  in,  to  twitch,  to  shrug.  Den  de- 
gen — ,  to  draw  the  sword  ;  den  kopf — ,  to 
shrink  in  order  to  ward  off  a  blow  ;  das 
zucken,  a  convulsion ;  PLD.  tukken,  tukk- 
schuldem,  to  shrug  the  shoulders.  Dat 
age  tukkei  mi,  my  eye  palpitates.  G.  zug, 
a  draught,  pull,  stroke,  from  Ziehen,  pr. 
sog,  AS.  teon,  getogen,  to  draw. 

Tuoking^xuiU.  A  fulling-mill  for 
thickening  cloth,  w.  tew,  Ir.  Hugh,  thick ; 
w.  tewychu,  Gael  tiughaich,  to  thicken ; 
Ir.  tiugh'tnuillean,  a  tucking-mill. 

Tun.  Fr.  touffe,  touffet,  a  group  or 
bunch  of  hair,  trees,  &c.    Pl.D.  tofip,  top, 
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summit,  also  as  G.  zopf,  a  tuft  of  hair. 
w.  twb,  a  round  lump  ;  twff,  a  tuft.  Fr. 
toupeau,  toupet,  a  tuft  or  tassel  of  silk, 
&c.,  forelock  of  a  horse.  ON.  toppr,  sum- 
mit, top,  also  tuft  of  hair,  forelock.  See 
Top. 

To  Tug.  Commonly  derived  from 
AS.  teon,  getogen,  to  pull,  ON.  togt  G.  zug, 
a  pull  or  draught.  But  it  is  more  likely 
analogous  to  the  verb  to  lug  (from  Sc. 
lug,  anything  hanging,  as  the  ear  or  locks 
othair),  to  seize  by  something  hanging. 
Thus  we  have  Swiss  tschogg,  a  hanging 
lock,  tschoggen,  to  pull  by  the  hair ;  Lap. 
tuogge,  a  tangled  lock.  Fin.  tukka,  fore- 
lock^ hanging  lock,  tukkata,  to  pull  by 
the  hair ;  G.  zopf,  a  tuft  or  lock  of  hair, 
zopfen,  zupfen,  to  lug,  pull,  twitch  ; 
schopf,  a  tuft  of  hair,  Austr.  schopfen, 
schufeln,  to  pull  by  the  hair ;  PoL  czub, 
hair  of  the  head,  czubit,  to  pull  one  by 
the  hair  ;—sie,  to  fall  together  by  the  ears ; 
Lett  tschuppis,  bunch  of  hair,  tschup- 
pindt,  to  pull  by  the  hair,  scuffle. 

TuitioiL  -tuition.  —  Tutor.  Lat. 
tueor,  tuitus  sum,  to  look,  and  thence  to 
guard,  protect,  defend.  Hence  tutor,  for 
tuitor,  a  defender,  guardian,  teacher  ; 
tutus,  looked  after,  guarded,  safe.  Intui- 
tion, a  looking  upon. 

To  Tumble.  Fr.  tomber.  It  tomare, 
tombolare,  ON.  tumba,  to  fail.  AS.  tum- 
bian,  to  dance. 

Hyt  telleth  that  Eroud  swore 
To  her  that  tumblede  on  the  flore. 

Manuel  des  Peccb^  2823. 

In  the  original, 

A  une  pucelle  qui  devant  lui  tumba. 

The  origin  is  a  representation  of  the  noise 
made  by  a  heavy  body  falling,  or  by  strik- 
ing the  ground  with  the  feet  in  dancing. 
Brescian  tonf,  noise  made  in  falling,  or 
the  fall  itself ;  tonfete,  noise  of  repeated 
blows ;  Parmesan  tonfar,  to  knocK  ;  far 
tonf,  tonfolare,  to  make  the  sound  of  a 
fiadf ;  Fr.  tombir,  to  make  a  noise  with 
stamping  or  trampling,  w.  twmpian,  to 
stamp,  thump,  strike  upon  ;  twmpio,  to 
drop,  to  fall.  Norm. y^ir^  top,  to  fall,  to 
let  a  thing  fall. 

Tumid.  —  Tumour.  Lat  tumeo,  to 
swell,  be  puffed  up. 

Tumult.  Lat  tumultus.  Probably 
tum  is  the  radical  syllable  representing 
loud  noise,  as  in  tom-tom,  a  drum. 

Tun.  Prov.  tona,  Fr.  tonne,  ON.,  OHG. 
tunna,  Lat.  tina,  a,  cask. 

Tune.     Fr.  ton,  Lat.  tonus,  a  sound. 

Tunnel,  i.  A  funnel  or  tundish  for 
pouring  liquors  into  a  cask,  and  thence 
the  pipe  of  a  chimney.  It  will  be  observed 
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thaXfunnei  also  is  used  in  both  senses. 
The  smoke  ascends  from  the  wide  open 
fireplace  through  the  pipe  of  the  chimney, 
as  water,  which  is  poured  into  the  broad 
mouth  of  a  tunnel  or  funnel,  runs  away 
through  the  narrow  pipe  which  forms  the 
other  end  of  the  implement 

One  thing  I  much  noted  in  the  Haulle  of  Bol- 
ton, how  chimenys  were  conveyed  by  tunnels 
made  on  the  ^de  of  the  wauls  betwixt  the  lights 
in  the  haull,  and  by  this  means  and  by  no  lovers 
is  the  smoke  of  the  harthe  in  the  hawle  wonder 
strangly  convayed. — Leland,  Itin.  viii. 

To  tun  up^  to  put  liquor  into  a  tun ;  /^ 
tunnely  to  fill  vessels  with  liquor. — B. 
Doubtless  Fr.  tonneler  was  formerly  used 
in  the  latter  sense.  Tunnellers  on  ship- 
board are  men  who  fill  casks  with  water. 

2.  Fr.  tonnelUf  2l  trellised  walk,  a  vault- 
ed roof,  a  net  for  partridges,  tonnelet^  a 
hoop  petticoat  (Gattel),  as  well  as  E.  tun- 
fitly  a  net  for  partridges,  a  vaulted  under- 
ground passage,  must  be  explained  from 
the  resemblance  of  the  object  to  a  tun  or 
cask,  inasfar  as  it  consists  of  a  hooped 
structure :  a  hooped  net,  hooped  petti- 
coat, hooped  or  ribbed  roof. 

Tup.  OFr.  toupy  a  ram. — Bibcles- 
worth.  Perhaps  from  the  tendency  of 
the  animal  to  butt  or  strike  with  the  head. 
It.  toppa-tappa  represents  the  sound  of 
repeated  blows  ;  tapparey  to  countershock, 
to  stumble  upon  by  chance. — FL 

Turban.  Fr.  turban^  It.  turbante. 
Commonly  referred  to  Pers.  dulbend.  As 
the  name  is  not  known  either  in  Turkish 
or  Arabic,  may  it  not  be  from  Fr.  lurbifiy 
a  whelk  ?  to  which  from  its  conical  shape 
and  spiral  folds  the  object  bears  a  striking 
resemblance. 

-turb.  —  Turbid.  —  Turbulent.  Lat. 
turboy  to  trouble,  disturb,  embroil ;  turbi" 
dusy  troubled,  muddy,  thick ;  turba,  trou- 
ble, bustle,  debate,  a  crowd  or  throng. 
See  Trouble. 

Turbot.  Du.  boty  blunt ;  boty  botvischy 
flatfish,  plaice;  iar-boty  turbot.  Hali- 
but  is  another  kind  of  flat  fish. 

Turf.  ON.  toffy  It,  iorbay  Fr.  tourbe, 
w.  torpy  a  lump ;  torpell^  a  clod,  a  dump- 

Tiorgrid.    Lat  tur^esy  to  swell. 

Turkey.  It  is  smgular  that  a  bird 
which  came  from  America  should  have 
been  considered  as  a  Turkey  fowl,  but  the 
same  is  the  case  with  maize,  which  was 
called  Turkey  com  or  Turkey  wheat,  Fr. 
bledde  Turquie, 

In  Fr.  it  is  pouU  d*Indey  fowl  of  the 
Indies,  as  the  Western  Colonies  of  Spain 
were  called. 
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TurmoiL  Skinner  suggests  Fr.  tre* 
mouilUy  a  mill-hopper,  an  object  pro- 
verbial for  the  constant  racket  it  keeps  up. 
Central  Fr.  tnboul,  tribou^  great  noise, 
confusion,agitation,iaquietude ;  trUwtler, 
tribauilUTy  to  agitate,  stir,  trouble.  OFr. 
trimaVy  disturbance,  noise. 

Turn.  Fr.  /wr,  a  turn ;  toumery  to 
turn.  w.  twruy  a  turn.  Lat  tomare^  to 
turn  wood. 

Turnip.  The  first  element  of  the  name 
probably  indicates  the  round  form  of  the 
root.    Lat.  napusy  Fr.  navety  a  turnip. 

Turquoise.  A  Turkish  stone.  Pals- 
grave translates  Turkes  bow,  arc  Tur- 

Turret.    Fr.  tauretUy  taurelU^  a  small 

tower.  • 

Turtle.  I.  It  tortpra,  torUlOy  iort^ 
relldy  Sp.  tdrtoUy  Lat.  turtury  Albanian 
tourray  3,  turtle  dove,  the  bird  that  ones 
tur/  iurf    Du.  korrefty  to  coo,  to  cry 

korf 

2.  A  sea-tortoise. 

-tus-.  -tuM.  Lat.  tundOy  tusum^  to 
beat,  pound,  bray  in  a  mcntar.  Conttmu^ 
beaten,  bruised ;  ^^/iw»J,  thoroughly  beat- 
en,  blunted,  dulled,  blunt,  dulL 

Tuehl  — TutI  Tush!  like  /«*' 
pshaw!  and  other  interjections  of  con- 
tempt, probably  represents  the  act  of 
spitting  from  disgust  It  was  formcriy 
written /wwA /  'There  is  a  cholerikc  ot 
disdaineful  interjection  used  in  the  Irish 
language  called  bcogh  I  which  is  as  much 
in  English  as  /wwA/'— Hollinshed,  De- 
scrip,  of  Ireland.  The  Galla  tvm  I  xtr 
presents  the  sound  of  spitting.  Fris. 
twoyi  Da.  iwi!  interjection  when  one 
spits  with  disgust — Outzen. 

TutI  is  a  parallel  form  with  Fr.  irut! 
(representing  ^  contemptuous  or  angiy 
blurt  with  Uie  lips),  tushy  tuiy  fy  man; 
trut  avant !  a  fig's  end  no  such  matter. — 
Cot.    Tuttyy  ill-tempered,  sullen. — HaL 

Tuflk-^Tuflh.  AS.  tuscy  tuXy  tuxla^  a 
grinder  ;  tuxely  the  jaw.  Fris.  iSs^  ioschy 
tosky  tooth.    Gael  tosgy  tusk. 

TuMOOk.  A  rough  tuft  of  grass  or 
sedge,  w.  ddsy  a  heap,  a  mow ;  GacL 
dosy  a  bush,  cluster,  tuft,  bunch  of  hau-, 
tassel.  Manx  dossy  a  buncb,  cluster, 
a  bow  of  riband.  Fr.  iasy  a  heap ;  to- 
seTy  to  heap,  to  make  into  trusses  or 
bundles  ;  tassey  a  tuft  of  grass  ;  tasse  di 
foiHy  a  truss  of  hay.  Bav.  ebscken,  dus- 
chWy  with  the  ^\m.doschly  anything  bushy, 
a  nosegay,  a  tassel ;  dosteHy  a  bunch,  bush ; 
Swab,  doschety  doschichty  thick,  bushy. 
Da.  rt>#j>&,  a  tuft  or  tasscL  rffx^ofhaiit, 
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monceau  de  cheveulx. — Palsgr.    Sw.  diaL 
tussj  a  wisp  of  hay.    See  Tassel. 

Tustl«.  Another  form  of  touzUy  toosle^ 
to  pull  about  roughly. — Hal.  G.  zauseuy 
to  tear  and  draw  by  violence ;  sich  zausen^ 
to  tumble  one  another  about,  to  fight ; 
PLD.  sik  herumtuselny  to  fight  more  in 
jest  than  earnest — Schiitze. 

Tut!  Lith.  tat!  inteij.  of  contempt 
See  Tush. 

Twang.— To  Twank.  Twang  repre- 
sents the  resonance  of  a  tense  string, 
whence  to  twang  a  bow  is  to  draw  a  bow 
and  let  the  string  spring  back.  To  twan- 
gle  is  a  contemptuous  term  for  playing  on 
a  stringed  instrument  A  twang  is  a  dis- 
agreeable resonance  in  a  voice  from  speak- 
ing through  the  nose,  and  metaphorically, 
a  strong  disagreeable  flavour  m  what  is 
eaten  or  drunk. 

As  twang,  ending  with  the  guttural 
liquid  ngy  represents  a  resonant  soimd,  so 
twanky  m  which  the  sound  is  cut  off  by 
the  guttural  check  k,  represents  an  abrupt 
sound.  Thus  to  twank  is  to  let  fall  the 
carpenter's  line,  which  makes  a  sharp 
slap  on  the  board ;  to  give  a  sharp  slap 
witn  the  palm  of  the  hand  on  the  breech, 
&c. — Forby. 

Twattle.  Betwattledt  perplexed,  con- 
fused, stupefied.  The  radical  element 
twat  corresponds  to  G.  zotte,  signifying 
a  bush  of  hair,  whence  notttln  to  entan- 
gle ;  '  den  versottelten  bart,'  '  die  verzot- 
telte  mahne.' — Sanders.  The  word  per- 
plexed derives  its  meaning  fi'om  a  similar 
metaphor.  PLD.  betunteldy  betoteldy  con- 
fused, tipsy.    See  Sanders  in  v.  zote. 

To  Twattle.  —  Twaddle.  To  prate, 
chatter,  talk  foolishly.  ^  Insipid  twiitle- 
twattlesy  frothy  jests  and  jingling  witti- 
cisms.'—L'Estrange  in  Todd. 

"We  have  repeatedly  observed  the  ap- 
plication of  words  representing  the  dash- 
m%  of  water  to  the  sense  of  chatter  or  ex- 
cessive talk ;  as  G.  wascAeny  to  wash,  and 
also  to  prattle ;  Bav.  trdtschen,  trdtscheln^ 
N.  strupia,  to  tramp  in  wet,  also  to  chat- 
ter; E.  slattery,  sladdery,  wet  and  dirty, 
Da.  sladder,  tittle-tattle  ;  G.  schwabbeln, 
to  splash,  to  chatter;  Swiss  schwaipeny 
to  splash,  Da.  dial,  svalpe,  to  tattle ;  Bav. 
schwadem,  schwatteln^  to  splash,  dabble, 
^also  to  chatter,  tattle. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  twattle,  twad- 
dle, are  formed  in  like  manner.  Swiss 
watteln,  to  dabble  in  the  wet ;  wdtschgen, 
zwatschgen,  to  sound  like  water  in  the 
shoes.  ON.  thwatta  (n.  twattd),  to  jab- 
ber, prate,  talk  nonsense. 

To  Tweak.    See  Twitch. 
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Tweezers.  An  implement  consisting 
of  two  pointed  branches,  for  taking  hold 
of  small  objects.  From  the  numend  two* 
Swiss  zwiser,  zwieser,  a  forked  twig ; 
Swab,  zwisele,  a  forked  stem;  a  double 
stem  springing  from  one  root  P1.D.  twill, 
twille,  a  forked  branch,  any  forked  object. 

Twelve.  Goth,  tualtf,  tvalid.  See 
Eleven. 

Twenty.  G.  zwanzig,  Goth,  tvaitigjus, 
ON.  tuttugu^  twenty;  tugr,  iigr,  a  set  of 
ten  things. 

Twig.  PLD.  tTvieg,  G.  zweig,  twig, 
from  zwet,  two,  as  signifying  the  extreme 
divisions  of  the  branches.  Da.  ivege,  a 
two-pronged  fork,  a  forked  branch ;  tve^et, 
forked.  From  the  figure  of  division  m  a 
moral  sense  is  MHG.  zweiec,  zweig,  at 
odds,  in  disagreement  In  the  same  way 
Du.  twisty  discord,  dissension ;  OE.  twisty 
a  twig. 

To  Twigr*  In  familiar  language,  to 
understand.  Gael,  tuig,  understand,  dis- 
cern ;  /^i]fj^,  understanding,  reason,  sense. 
Can  it  be  that  the  sense  of  discernment 
or  understanding,  like  that  of  twig,  a 
shoot,  arises  from  the  figure  of  separation 
in  (as.  iwegen)  twain  ? 

Twill.  G.  zwillich,  Lat  bilix,  from  bis 
and  licium,  a  thread ;  a  web  in  which  the 
threads  are  divided  in  sets  of  two,  as  G. 
drillich,  drill,  a  web. in  which  they  are 
divided  in  a  threefold  way.  PLD.  twillen, 
to  make  double,  to  divide  in  two  branches. 

Twin.  G.  zwilling,  OHG.  zwinilinc, 
E.  diaL  twindilling,  twinling,  twindle^ 
twin;  twin,  to  divide  into  two  parts. — 
Hal.  Goth,  tveihnai,  two  and  two  to- 
gether.    Lith.  dwyni,  twins. 

Twine,  on.  tvinna.  Da.  twinde,  to 
twine,  radically,  to  double.  *  I  iwyne 
threde,  I  double  it  with  the  spyndelle.  Je 
retors.  Twyned  threde  is  stronger  than 
syngelL' — Palsgr. 

^I^nnge.    A  nasalised  form  of  twitch. 

To  Twink.— Twinkle.  The  idea  of  a 
sparkling  light  is  commonly  expressed  by 
the  figxue  of  a  crackling,  twittering,  or 
tinkling  sound.  So  Du.  tintelen,  to  tin- 
kle (KiL),  to  twinkle  as  stars,  to  sparkle. 
E.  twinkle  also  is  provincially  used  in  the 
sense  of  tinkle. — Hal.  To  twink,  to 
twitter. 

As  a  swallow  in  the  air  doth  sing, 
With  no  continued  song,  but  pausing  still, 
Twinks  out  her  scattered  notes  in  accents  shrill. 

Chapman,  Odyss.  xxi. 

Twink,  a  chaffinch,  from  his  twittering 
song. — HaL    Swiss  zwyggen,  to  twitter ; 
zwinggen,  ztvinken,  to  wink,  twinkle. 
To  Twire.    To  peep,  glance,  twinkle. 
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I  saw  fhe  wench  that  twined  and  twinkled  at 
thee.— B.  &  F. 

Formed  on  the  same  plan  with  twinkiey 
from  the  representation  of  a  twittering 
sound  It  is  used  by  Chaucer  for  the 
twittering  of  the  bird  which  '  seeketh  on 
morning  only  the  wood,  and  twireih — 
with  her  swete  voise;'  dulci  voce  susur- 
rat. — Boeth.  iii.  met  2. 

Fr.  tirelire  represents  the  singling  of 
the  lark  ;  Du.  tireliren^  It  turluruilarey 
to  chirp  and  warble  like  birds. — FL  £. 
tooraloora^  as  the  burden  of  a  song,  re- 

Presents  the  accompaniment  of  music, 
'hen,  passing  to  the  sense  of  sight,  and 
expressmg  the  idea  of  peeping  from  the 
figure  of  winking  at  a  sparkling  light, 
Du.  turetty  Bav.  runretty  to  spy.  MHO. 
zwireHy  to  wink,  to  glance,  was  prover- 
bially used  as  synonymous  with  zrinnken. 
Ich  zwiere  swi  man  snvinket  wider  mich : 
I  twire  at  him  who  twinks  at  me.  Zwin- 
ken  soil  g6n  zwieren  g^ :  a  twink  sludl 
go  in  return  for  a  twire,  tit  for  tat 

To  Twirl.  We  have  seen  that  the 
primary  sense  of  twire  was  a  twittering 
sound.  The  word  representing  sound  is 
then  applied  to  movement  of  analogous 
nature,  as  in  E.  twitter y  to  tremble  ;  Swiss 
switschertty  zwitzertiy  properly  to  twitter, 
then  to  flicker.  Moreover,  terms  signify- 
ing a  vibrating  or  reciprocating  move- 
ment are  commonly  applied  also  to  the 
idea  of  whirling  or  tummg  round,  as  in 
Lat  vibrati  crineSy  curled  hair.  Thus 
from  whir  representing  a  rapid  vibratory 
sound  are  formed  G.  wirbely  Sw.  hvirfweiy 
£.  whirly  what  turns  rapidly  round,  Du. 
wervely  what  is  shot  to  and  fro,  the  bolt 
of  a  door,  or  what  turns  round,  as  a 
whirlwind,  whirlpool ;  and  from  the  same 
imitative  syllable  strengthened  by  a  den- 
tal initial  are  formed  P1.D.  ewirkeUy  to 
chirp,  twitter ;  Fris.  twierren,  to  whirl ; 
twierrey  twierrewiJHy  a  whirlwind  (Ep- 
kema);  Du.  dwarlingy  dwarltvind,  a 
whirlwind;  MHG.  twirely  twirly  what 
turns  rapidly  round;  twdretty  to  turn 
round,  to  bore ;  S^riss  zwirUn,  zwirrletty 
to  twirl ;  Bav,  zweretiy  to  stir ;  zwirely 
zwirly  a  stirrer;  zwireluy  zwirbeluy  to 
stir,  turn  round,  twirl 

Twist.  Used  in  many  senses,  all  ulti- 
mately referable  to  the  numeral  two. 
Thus  Du.  twistefty  like  twijneHy  to  twine,  is 
to  double  or  unite  two  threads,  duplicare, 
retorquere  fila. — Kil.     Da.    dial   twiste 

farfiy  to  double  thread.  On  the  other 
and,  tzaist  signifies  separation  or  division 
in  two  parts,  in  Du.  twisty  G.  zwisty  dis- 
cord, quarrel;  of  which  the  analysis  is 
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made  clear  by  the  fuller  synonym  zwie- 
^alty  division  in  two.  Chaucer  uses  twist 
for  the  twig  of  a  tree,  and  it  is  provincially 
used  for  the  fork  of  the  body,  the  part 
where  the  body  forks  in  two.  Bav.  zwisel^ 
the  fork  of  the  body  or  of  a  tree.  *  Im 
schnee  stehen  bis  an  die  zitdsel:*  to 
stand  in  snow  up  to  the  twist  mhg. 
zweien  signifies  either  to  unite  two  thii^ 
together,  or  to  separate  in  two.  Gezweitir 
bruodery  a  half-brother ;  zweien^  hostiUty, 
discord. 

To  Twit.  The  Goth.  i^eitjoHy  as. 
edwitaHy  atwitatiy  to  reproach,  reprove, 
took  the  fonn  of  atwyte  in  OE. 

This  louerd^set  his  wif  forth.  fot-hoC. 
And  hire  misdedes  hire  aiwote. 

Seven  Sages,  1687. 

ON.  vitay  to  reprove,  blame,  punish,  ia!it\ 
vitiy  punishment,  p^ialty. 

To  Twitch. — ^Tweak.  o.  zmckeny  to 
pluck,  pinch,  nip;  ziuken^  to  make  a 
quick,  sudden  movement,  to  whip  out  a 
sword ;  P1.D.  tukkeny  to  twitch,  to  plucky 
dat  oge  tukket  mi,  my  eye  winks ;  tokketiy 
to  pluck,  to  pulL  £.  diaJ.  twick^  a  sudden 
jerk. 

It  would  seem  that  the  roottwik^iwitck, 
like  the  nasalised  /«v>i^,  originally  repre- 
sented a  sharp  short  sound,  and  then, 
with  the  usual  transference  from  the  sig- 
nification of  sound  to  that  of  movement, 
was  applied  to  a  sharp  light  movement 

G.  quiekeHy  quietschen^  to  squeak;  £. 
quitchy  to  flinch  (HaL) ;  Bav.  quickezeu, 
zwickezetiy  to  squeak,  twitter;  PLD. 
zwikkertiy  to  run  about  like  a  mouse ;  ut 
un  in  zwikkemy  to  slip  out  and  in ;  zwik- 
loky  a  loophole,  a  way  of  escape.  See 
Twinkle,  Twitter. 

Twitter.  In  the  first  instance  a  sharp, 
broken  sound,  like  the  notes  of  a  little 
bird ;  then  a  tremulous  movement  '  To 
be  all  in  a  twitter,^  So  we  have  G.  zwit- 
schemy  to  twitter;  Swiss  zwitsckem, 
zwitzerny  to  flicker  ;  Bav.  zwitzarHy  to 
gnash  the  teeth,  to  tremble,  wink,  twinkle ; 
Swiss  zwitzizwatZy  a  person  of  inconstant 
disposition.  E.  twitterlight^  uncertain 
light,  twilight. 

Two.— Twain,  as.  twoy  twegen^  a 
zweyy  zwOy  zweeny  Da.  tOy  tvende^  Gr.  ^m, 
Russ.  dwdy  Sanscr.  dvau.  ^ 

Tyke.    on.  tiJky  a  bitch. 

Type.— Typical.  Gr.  tvwt^^  to  strike ; 
rviroc,  a  blow,  a  stamp,  print,  mark,  thence 
a  mould  or  pattern. 

Typhus.  Gr.  H^,  smoke,  mist,  and 
met.  the  clouding  of  the  intellect,  stupor 
from  fever. 
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Tyrant.    Lat  tyrannus,  Gr.  rvpawoQ, 
Tyro.   Lat  fyro,  a  newly-made  soldier. 

0*  Thews,  manners.   Written  thedys 

in  the  Manuel  des  Pecch^s. 

That  time  were  here  many  thedys. 
Many  usages  in  many  led3rs. — ^v.  Z0564. 
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This  may  indicate  an  origin  in  AS.  tkeod, 
ON.  thjoit,  Fris.  djoCf  people ;  Let.  iauta^ 
people,  race,  kind.  Illyrian  csud^  dis- 
position of  a  man  ;  OSlav.  schtoud^  Tp6jrot, 
mos.  The  G.  art  signifies  race,  kind» 
nature,  quality,  manner,  manners. — Pott, 
Wiirz.  Wtb.  799- 


u 


Ubiquity.    Lat.  ubigue^  everywhere. 

TJdder.  ohg.  utar^  0.  euter^  ON.  jugr, 
Jufrj  Da.  yveTy  Gr.  ovOap,  Lat  uber. 

TJgli  2  An  interjection  representing 
the  sound  made  by  an  utterance  during 
the  moment  of  shudder,  and  consequently 
expressing  anv  affection  accompanied  by 
shudder:  cold,  horror,  repugnance.  G. 
hu  I  exclamation  of  shudder,  horror,  fright, 
cold.  Hu  /  ich  erschrak.  Hu  /  wie  ludt. 
Zfi/A,  wird  derTeufel  grinmiig ! — Sanders. 

Ugly.  From  the  interj.  ugh/  arose 
Du.  huggeren,  to  shiver  (K.) ;  ON.  uj^ga^ 
to  fear,  to  doubt ;  ugpr^  fright,  anxiety  ; 
OE.  ugy  houge^  to  shudder  at,  feel  horror, 
dread,  fear.  To  hug^  or  ug^  abominari, 
detestari,  fastidire,  horrere. — Cath.  Ang. 
Uggefyy  horridus,  horribilis. — Pr.  Pm. 

For  tha  payncs  er  swa  fel  and  hard — 

That  ilk  man  may  ugge,  bathe  yhunge  and  aide 

That  beres  tham  be  reherced  and  talde. 

Hampole,  Prick  of  Conscience,  66x9. 

From  ON.  ugga  are  formed  uggligr, 
frightful,  alarmmg,  and  uggsamr^  t&rtul, 
timid ;  and  OE.  uglike  or  ugly  had 
formerly  the  sense  of  horrible.  Speaking 
of  Hell,  the  Prick  of  Conscience  says  that 

— swylk  filthe  and  stynk  es  in  that  ugly  hole 
That  nan  erthely  man  mught  it  thole. — z.  6683. 

'  An  uglike  snake.' 

KK>rris,  Stoiy  of  Genesis,  2805. 

In  modem  speech  the  meaning  is  softened 
down  to  signify  what  is  displeasing  to  the 
eye,  but  we  still  use  frightful  for  the  ex- 
cess of  ugliness,  and  the  tendency  of  the 
Quality  in  the  extreme  to  produce  a  shud- 
aer  is  recognised  in  such  a  passage  as, 
*  Ugh  /  the  odious  ugly  fellow.' — Countess 
of  St  Alban's. 

Ulcer.    Lat.  ulcus,  ulceris. 

Ullage.  Among  gaugers,  what  a  cask 
^ants  of  being  full. — B.  Properly  the 
quantity  required  to  fill  it  up.  Fr.  eullage^ 
remplissage ;  eullier^  to  ml  up  to  the 
bunghole. — Roquef.  Oliery  ouiller^  to  fill 
to  the  brim,  to  swill  with  drink. — Onofrio 
Gloss.  Lyonnais.    In  the  S.  of  Fr.  when  I 


the  flask  is  nearly  full  they  add  a  little  oil 
to  prevent  evaporation,  so  that  to  oil  the 
flask  is  equivalent  to  filling  it  to  the  brim. 
In  Provence  oliar  signifies  to  anoint  with 
oil,  and  also  to  fill  up  a  cask. 

Ulterior.— Ultimate.  Lat.  ultra^  be- 
yond, ulterior^  further,  ultimus^  furthest 
or  last  Perhaps  the  root  of  the  prep. 
ultra  may  be  preserved  in  w.  <?/,  footstep, 
trace,  and  thence  the  hinder  part,  behind, 
after,  hindmost  Troi  yn  ol^  to  turn  back ; 
olaf  the  furthest  back,  hindmost,  last. 
When  I  speak  to  a  person  facing  me, 
what  is  ultra  or  beyond  him  is  ^hind 
him,  towards  his  footsteps.  Compare  £. 
last  with  AS.  lasty  footstep. 

Umbra^.  Fr.  ombrage^  a  shade,  a 
shadow,  also  jealousy,  suspicion,  an  ink- 
ling of,  whence  donner  ombrage  d,  to  dis- 
content, make  jealous  of,  or  put  buzzes 
into  the  head  of ;  ombrageux,  suspicious, 
giddy,  skittish,  starting  at  every  feather. — 
Cot  It.  ombrare,  to  give  a  shadow,  by 
met.  to  startle  for  fear,  as  if  it  were  at  a 
shadow. — Fl.  A  shadow  is  taken  as  a 
slight  intimation  of  what  is  in  the  back- 
ground. The  metaphor  is  widely  spread. 
Mod.Gr.  ffcca^M,  to  shade,  to  frighten  ; 
andZoiuiif  to  be  afraid  ;  w.  ysgod,  shadow ; 
ysgodigauy  to  start  as  a  horse,  to  be 
affrighted. 

Umpire.  A  third  person  chosen  to 
decide  a  controversy  left  to  arbitration, 
in  case  the  arbitrators  should  disagree. — 
B.  This  is  one  of  the  cases  like  apron^ 
awger^  where  the  formation  of  the  word 
is  obscured  by  the  loss  of  an  initial  n.  It 
was  formerly  written  nompeir^  from  OFr. 
nompair  (non  par),  uneven,  odd.  In 
Piers  Plowman,  when  it  had  been  agreed 
to  appoint  arbitrators  to  appraise  a  bar- 
gain, 

Two  risen  rapelich  and  rounede  togeders 
And  preysed  the  penywortlies  apart  by  hem 

selve — 
Thei  couthe  not  by  here  conscience  accord  for 

treuthe. 
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Till  Robyn  the  ropers  aiyse  thd  bysouhte, 
And  nempned  hym  a  nompeyr  that  no  dispute 
were. 

Nowmpere    or    awmpere,    arbiter,    se- 
quester.— Pr.  Pm. 

Uncle.  Fr.  ioncU^  oncU^  Lat  avun- 
culus. 

Uncouth.  Strange,  awkward.  Un- 
cowthy  extraneus,  exoticus.  —  Pr.  Pm. 
AS.  cuth^  G.  kundy  known;  AS.  cunnan, 
Du.  konnen^  to  know.  Sc.  couth^  couthy^ 
agreeable  in  conversation,  loving,  kind, 
comfortable,  pleasant  £.  dial,  unkid^  un- 
kardy  lonely,  dreary,  awkward,  strange, 
inconvenient,  ugly. — HaL 

Unction. — ^Ung^ent.  Lat  unguo  or 
ungOy  unctum^  to  anoint,  besmear. 

under.  Goth,  undar,  G.  untfr^  under, 
unten^  below,  Sanscr.  anfar^  Lat  tnUr, 
amon^,  within. 

Undulation,  -und-.  -oond.  Lat. 
unday  a  wave,  water  in  motion ;  undOy 
-asy  to  boil,  to  surge;  abundOj  to  over- 
flow, to  be  in  excessive  quantity  ;  inundo, 
to  flow  upon,  to  inundate ;  ridundo,  to 
flow  back  upon,  to  overflow,  abound  ;  un- 
dulatusy  wavy,  like  watered  silks.  Lith. 
wandA^  -iUnsj  Lett.  iUUnSy  water.  See 
Water. 

Uni-.    Lat.  unus^  one. 

UnUon.  Lat.  unus^  one,  and  sonus^ 
sound. 

Unit.->Unite.— Union.  Lat  uniOy 
uniiuniy  to  make  one;  unitasy  oneness, 
unity,  an  unit  in  arithmetic. 

UniyereaL  Lat.  universusy  all  with- 
out exception ;  unus  and  versOy  to  turn 
over. 

Up.— Over.  ON.  «//,  PLD.  upy  uffy 
op:  G.  aufy  iibeTy  over,  on,  upon ;  Lat 
supery  upon ;  suby  under.  Gr.  vir^p,  upon, 
vnhy  under.  Goth,  jupy  up  ;  ufy  under ; 
ufary  over. 

To  Upbraid,  as.  upgebredoHy  Qx^to- 
brare,  to  cry  out  upon.     See  To  Bray. 

UphoLiterer.  A  corruption  of  up- 
holder. The  original  meanmg  seems  to 
be  one  who  furbishes  up  old  goods.  Up- 
holstary  frimer. — Palsgr.  Caxton  in  the 
Booke  for  Travellers  gives  *  UpholdsterSy 
vieswariers  \yieswarey  fripperie;  vies- 
warieTy  fripier,  raccomodeur,  vendeur  de 
vieux  habits  et  d'autres  vieilles  choses. — 
Roauef.].  Everard  the  upholster  can 
well  stoppe  (estoupper)  a  mantel  hooled 
full  agayn,  carde  agayn,  skowre  agayn  a 
goune  and  all  olde  things.' — Pr.  Pm.  note. 
Upholderey  that  sellythe  smal  thynges, 
velaber. — Pr.  Pm.  An  upholder  then 
was  pretty  much  what  we  now  call  a 
broker,  and  we  can  easily  understand  how 


USE 

the  name  came  to  signify  a  dealer  in 
furniture,  and  then  a  maker  of  furniture. 

Uproar.  Du.  oproery  a,  ttmiult,  sedi- 
tion ;  O.  aufruhry  disturbance,  commo- 
tion ;  ruhrefiy  AS.  hrerafiy  ON.  hrceroy  to 
move,  agitate,  stir. 

Upeidedown.     For  up -so-  douniy  up 

what  was  down.     Upsedottmy  up  so  downy 

eversus,  subversus. — Pr.  Pol 

Thare  is  na  state  of  thare  style  that  standis  con- 
tent— 
All  wald  have  up  that  is  dawMy 

Wdterit  the  went— D.  V.  339.  aa 

Urcheon.  UrchoneyhinssoxL  Ircheiiy 
a  lytell  beest  full  of  prickes,  herison.— 
Palsgr.  Rouchi  hirchofty  hurckoHy  Lat 
ericiusy  a  hedgehog. 

Doubtless  Uie  Fr.  hMsson  is  from  hi- 
rissery  to  set  up  his  bristles,  to  make  his 
hair  to  stare ;  se  hhissery  his  hair  to  stare ; 
also  to  shiver  or  eame  through  fear. — Cot 
It.  riccioy  crisped,  curled,  frizzled^  hairy, 
rough ;  and  as  a  noun,  certain  pnckly  or 
shaggy  things,  the  prickly  husk  of  a  chest- 
nut, a  hedgehog  or  porcupine;  arricdarey 
to  curl,  frizzle ;  also  for  a  man's  hair  to 
bristle  and  stand  on  end  through  sudden 
fear. — FL  Sp.  erizoTy  to  set  on  end,  to 
bristle ;  erisOy  hedgehog,  husk  of  chest- 
nut ;  AzOy  frizzled,  curled,  cut  velvet 

It  is  common  to  derive  the  foregoing 
forms  from  Lat  ericiuSy  leaving  the  latter 
unexplained.  It  is  more  likdy  that  the 
derivation  runs  in  the  opposite  direction. 
The  hair  standing  on  end  is  an  incident 
of  the  shuddering  or  shivering  produced 
by  cold  or  horror.  Thus  Fr.  se  hMssety 
and  It.  arricciarsi]ovcL  on  to  gricdarey  to 
shiver,  to  chill,  and  chatter  with  one's 
teeth,  and  with  Gr.  fpi^v^,  to  shudder, 
shiver,  bristle,  stand  on  end  ;  fpiCmuififc, 
with  bristling  hair.     See  Caprice,  Frizzle. 

Possibly  however  the  name  urcheou  or 
hurchon  may  not  really  be  taken  from 
Fr.  hirissoHy  but  from  the  habit  of  the 
animal  of  rolling  itself  into  a  balL  Fris. 
horcketty  to  shrug  for  cold. — Kil.  PLD. 
hurkeUy  to  crouch  down.  To  hurk  over 
the  fire. — Mrs  Baker.  To  kurchy  to  cud- 
dle.—HaL 

Ure.    See  Enure. 

Urge.— Ur^nt.    Lat  urgeo. 

Urine.  Lat  urinoy  from  Gr.  olpiM,  to 
make  water. 

Urn.    Lat  uma. 

Use.  Usey  as  employed  in  legal  instru- 
ments in  the  sense  of  profit,  benefit,  is 
not  to  be  confounded  witn  usey  from  Lat 
usus.  The  word  in  the  former  sense  is 
from  Lat.  opusy  need,  and  was  formerly 
written  oepSy  oes. 


USE 

Ceste  nos  plaist.  ceste  voluns 
Que  a  ton  ois  la  saississons. 

Chron.  des  dues  de  Norm.  a.  3185. 

A  mon  ops  je  chante  e  a  mon  ops  fiau- 
jol :  according  to  my  pleasure  I  sing  and 
flute. — Rayn.  £  i  'um  asist  une  cha^re 
al  oh  la  dame — Livre  des  Rois  :  they  set 
a  chair  for  the  use  of  the  lady.  Item  jeo 
devys  k  ma  femme  tout  mon  hostylment, 
vessel  d'argent,  masers,  &&,  a  tener  a  son 

gropre  opes, — Will  of  Sir  W.  de  Mow- 
ray,  Testam.  Eborac. 

Au  diner  le  donez  de  oeis 
E  les  atyret  a  soun  outs, 

Bibeleswortb,  150. 

Use.  —  TJaage.  —  UsuaL  —  TJtenail. 
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Lat  utoVy  usus  sum,  to  enjoy,  have  the 
benefit  of,  be  conversant  with. 

Usher.  It.  usdercy  Lat.  ostiariuSy  Fr. 
^2^»ji>r, a  door-keeper,  from  uscio\ostium, 
huts,  a  door. 

Usquebaug^h.  GaeL  uisge  -  beatha, 
literally  water  of  life,  Fr.  eau  de  vie. 

Usury.  Lat.  usura,  use,  occupation  ; 
interest  given  for  the  use  of  money. 

Utility.  Lat.  utiUs,  useful;  utor,  I 
use 

Utter.  AS.  ut,  out ;  uter,  outer,  utter, 
extreme.  Wurfath  on  tha  utteran  thys- 
tro:  ejicite  in  extremas  tenebras.  To 
utter  is  to  send  out 


Vacant.  —  Vacate.  — Vacumn.  Lat 
vacare,  to  be  empty,  vctcuus^  empty. 

Vaccinate.    Lat  vacca,  a  cow. 

Vacillate.  Lat  vacilio  (the  equiva- 
lent of  E.  waggle),  \o  totter,  waver. 

-vade.  -vas-.  Lat.  vado,  vasum,  to 
go.    As  in  Invade,  Evasion, 

Vagabond. — ^Vagrant. — ^Vague.  Lat 
•z/tf;f(i7r,  to  rove  or  wander;  vagus,  moving 
up  and  down,  wandering,  inconstant. 

Vagary.  Fegary,  a  whim,  freak,  toy. 
—  Forbv.  So.  figmaleery^  whigmaleery, 
whim,  fancy,  crotchets. — GL  Bums.  Fr. 
lafartdondon  is  the  burden  of  a  song, 
representing  the  notes  of  the  musical 
accompaniment  G.  larifari,  syllables 
without  sense ;  nonsense  \  fiddiededee  ! 
fiddle-faddle !  '  Larifari  mit  feindlichen 
truppen' — fiddiededee  with  your  hostile 
droops.  From  nonsensical  words  to  sense- 
less thoughts,  unreasonable  fancies,  is  an 
easy  step.  Comp.  fad^  a  whim,  from 
Jiddle'/addie. 

-yaiL  -val-.  Lat.  valeo,  to  be  well, 
to  be  strong ;  as  in  Avails  Prevalent,  ^c. 

Vain. — ^vanity. — Vanish.  Fr.  vain, 
.Lat  vanus,  empty,  ineffectual ;  vanesco, 
-to  vanish  or  come  to  nought. 

Valance.  It  valensa,  vaUnzana^  say 
or  serge  for  bed-curtains  or  valences  ; 
valensane  da  iett^,  valences  for  a  bed. — 
Fl. 

Supposed  to  be  from  the  stufT  having 
been  made  at  Valencia  or  Valence. 
Oiaucer  speaks  of  a '  kerchief  of  Valence* 

Vale. — ^Valley.     Lat  vallis,  Fr.  val. 

Valet. — ^Vassal.  As  Lat  puer,  a  boy, 
received  the  subsidiary  sense  of  servant, 


so  W.  gwas  signifies  a  youth,  a  young 
man,  a  servant,  -whexict gwasawl,  serving. 
From  ^as  arose  Mid.  Lat  vassus,  a  man, 
a  retamer,  a  vassal/  and  vassal  is  used 
in  the  Livre  des  Rois  for  vir  (pp.  119, 
204),  for  pugnator  (p.  174). — Diez.  We 
may  remember  that  the  performance  of 
homage  or  recognition  of^  vassalage  was 
made  in  the  words,  devenio  vester  homo. 
We  then  pass  to  the  dim.  OFr.  vaslet, 
varlet,  a  boy,  whence  Fr.  valet ^  E.  variety 
valet,  a  servant  Bel-acueil,  in  the  R.  R., 
is  introduced  as  'ung  varlet  bel  et  ad- 
venant,'  which  Chaucer  translates  'a  lusty 
bachilere.'  The  Liber  Albus  uses  the 
term  in  the  sense  of  a  minor  :  '  de  vallet- 
tis  et  puellis  qui  sunt  in  custodi4  regis,  in 
cujus  custodia  sint,  et  quantum  valeant 
terrse  illorum.' — i.  117.  In  Walloon  a 
man  still  says  that  his  wife  is  brought  to 
bed  do  petit  valet,  of  a  little  boy. — 
Remade. 

Valetudinarian.  Lat  z/^^/i/^i!^^,  health, 
good  or  bad ;  valetudinarius,  subject  to 
sickness  or  often  sick. 

Valiant. — Valid. — Valour.  — Value. 
Lat  valeo,  Fr.  valoir,  to  be  sound,  to  be 
of  worth ;  OFr.  valur,  valor,  value, 
worth,  and  thence  courage,  as  the  quality 
most  prized  in  a  man ;  vaillant,  worthy, 
courac^eous. 

Vafye.    Lat  vaiva,  folding  doors. 

Vamp.  The  upper  leather  of  a  shoe. 
Vampey  of  a  hose,  avant  pied. — Palsgr. 
To  vamp  up,  properly  to  put  a  new  upper 
leather,  to  furbish  up. 

Van.  I.  The  front  of  an  army;  Fr, 
avant,  before,  from  Lat  ab  ante, 
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2.  A  carriage  for  furniture,  &c.,  cur- 
tailed from  caravan,  a  conveyance  for  a 
wildbeast  or  other  show,  a  carriage  that 
serves  the  purpose  of  a  dwelling-place. 

Vane.  A  weathercock,  properly  a 
streamer.  AS./z«a,  Du.  vaene,  o,fahne^ 
a  flag  or  standard  ;  OHG. /ano,  a  cloth,  a 
flag,  Goth. /ana,  cloth,  a  cloth  or  napkin. 
Lat  pannus,  cloth. 

Vamsh.    See  Vain. 
.  Vapid.      Lat.    vappa,   palled   wine ; 
vapidus,  flat,  dull,  musty,  ill-tasted. 

vai>our.  Lat  vapor^  exhalation, 
steam.  "LvC^kwapas^  breath,  exhalation, 
smelL 

Varioua.— Variety.— To  Vary.  Lat. 
variuSj  of  different  colours,  of  different 
natures ;  vario,  to  vary,  alter,  change. 

Varlet.    See  Valet. 

VamiBh.  It.  vemice,  Fr.  vemis,  Sp. 
bemiz.  Menage  derives  Fr.  vemir,  to 
varnish,  from  a  Lat.  vitrinire,  to  glaze. 
The  Prov.  has  veirin,  from  vitreus.  It 
seems  to  me  more  probable  that  it  is  from 
Gr.  ptpovUri,  ptpviKti,  amber,  applied  by 
Agapias  to  sandarack,  a  gum  rosin  similar 
in  appearance  to  amber,  of  which  varnish 
was  made  ;  /3cpviiria(»y,  to  varnish. — Du- 
cange,  Gl.  Gr.     ModGr.  /Sfpvi'n,  varnish. 


vase.— VesseL— Vascular.   Lat. 


vas. 


Fr.  vase,  a  hollow  implement  for  holding 
liquids.  From  the  dim.  vasculum  is 
formed  Fr.  vascel,  vaissel,  vaisseau,  a 
vessel  Vascular,  composed  of  vessels  or 
containing  vessels. 

Vast.  -yast-.  Lat.  vastus,  huge,  wide, 
uninhabited,  waste  ;  vasto,  to  devastate, 
lay  waste. 

Vat  AS.  fat,  Du.  vat,  0.  fass,  gefass, 
Lat.  vas,  a  tub,  vessel,  implement  for  hold- 
ing liquids.  G.  fassen,  Du.  vatten,  to 
hold,  to  contain.  Compare  rummer,  a 
laige  glass,  from  Da.  rumme,  to  contain ; 
can,  a  vessel,  from  w.  cannu,  to  contain. 

Vault.  It.  volta,  a  turn,  a  turning 
round  or  about,  a  round  walk,  a  going 
round,  an  arched  vault  or  roof— Fl. ;  vol" 
gere,  Lat  volvere,  to  turn. 

To  Vault.  Fr.  volte,  a  round  or  turn, 
and  thence  the  bounding  turn  which  cun- 
ning riders  teach  their  horses ;  also  a 
tumbler's  gambol  or  turn ;  volter,  to 
vault  or  tumble,  to  bound  or  curvet ;  also 
to  turn  or  make  turn.  It.  volgere,  volsi, 
volto,  to  turn  ;  voltare,  to  turn. 

To  Vaunt.  It.  vantare,  Fr.  vanter, 
from  vanitare,  used  by  Augustine  in  the 
sense  of  boast. — Diez.  From  vanus  is 
formed  Prov.  van,  empty,  vain ;  vanar, 
^vantar,  to  boast ;  vanaire,  boaster ;  van- 
ansa,  boast    *  En  Bertrand  si  ^vanava 
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qu'el  cuiava  tan  valer:'  Sir  B.  boasted 
that  he  was  of  so  great  worth.  Sp.  vani" 
dad,  vanity,  ostentation,  vain  parade; 
hacer  vanidad,  to  boast  of  anything. 

Veal.  —  Vellum.  It  vitello,  OFr. 
vedel,  viel,  Fr.  veau,  from  Lat  vUulus,  a 
calf.  Thence  Mid.  Lat.  vitulomum,  Fr. 
velin,  E.  vellum,  fine  calfskin  dressed  like 
parchment  for  writing  on. 

Vedette.  A  sentinel  on  horseback 
detached  to  give  notice  of  the  enemy's 
designs. — B.  Fr.  vedette,  a  sentry  or 
court  of  guard  placed  without  a  fort  or 
camp,  and  generally  any  high  place  from 
which  one  may  see  afar  off. — Cot  It 
vedetta,  a  watch-tower,  a  sentinel's  stand- 
ing-place, a  peeping-hole. — Fl.  Vedere 
to  see,  to  view. 

To  Veer.  Fr.  Tnrer,  to  veer,  turn 
round,  wheel  or  whirl  about — Cot  It 
virare,  to  turn.  Rouchi  virler,  to  roll 
In  all  probability  from  the  same  root  with 
E.  whirl,  whether  it  directly  descends 
from  h&tgyrare  or  not 

Veg^etable. — ^Vegetate.  Lat  vegeff, 
to  grow ;  vegetus,  quick,  lively,  strong  ; 
vegetabilis,  mat  which  grows,  as  heibs 
and  trees. 

Vehement.     Lat  vekanensn 

Vehicle.  Lat  veko,  to  carry ;  vehkm* 
lum,  anything  serving  to  carry. 

Vein.    Fr.  veine,  Lat  vena* 

Vellum.    See  Veal. 

Velvet.  It.  velluto,  veluto,  iieecy, 
nappy,  shaggy,  and  thence  the  stuff  tv/* 
vet.  From  vello,  Lat  vellus,  a  fleece. 
It  is  written  velouette  by  Chaucer,  velU* 
wet  in  John  Russel's  book  of  Nurturti 
914. — Babees  Book. 

Venal.  —  Vend.  Lat.  veneo  {^enum 
ed),  go  to  sale,  be  sold.  Vendo  (venum 
dci)t  give  to  sale,  seU. 

-▼ene.  -ventl  Lat  venid,  venhem^  to 
come  ;  intervenio,  to  come  between,  to 
come  in  one's  way.  To  cotUravene,Xo^ 
against,  to  disobey.  To  circumvent,  to 
come  round  one^  to  get  the  better  of  him. 

Venerable  —Venerate.  Lat.  vtturor^ 
to  worship. 

Ven^anee.  -▼eng^e.-^Vindiea.te. — 
Vindiotiye.  Lat  vindex,  an  asserter 
of  rights,  one  who  gives  effect  to  the 
law,  a  punisher,  avenger ;  vindico^  to 
avouch,  maintain,  carry  into  execution, 
punish ;  vindida,  vengeance,  defence, 
maintenance.  Prov.  vengar,  venjar.  It. 
vengiare,  Fr.  venger.  Scheler  compares 
Fr.  manger,  from  Lat.  manducare^  mand-^ 
*care. 
Venial.  Lat.  venia,  allowance,  pardon. 
Venison.    Fr.  venaiscn^  Lat.  venatio^ 
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he  chase,  or  the  produce  of  it ;  venor, 
atus  suntyto  hunt. 

Venom.  Fr.  venin^  OFr.  venim,  Lat. 
venenum^  poison. 

Vent.  Air,  wind,  or  passage  out  of  a 
vessel. — B.    Fr.  venty  Lat.  ventust  wind 

Ventilate.  Lat.  ventust  the  wind ; 
ventihy  to  winnow,  to  expose  to  the  air. 

Ventral.    Lat  venter^  -tris^  the  belly. 

Venture.    See  Adventure. 

Venue.  In  Law,  the  neighbourhood 
in  which  a  wrong  is  committed  and  in 
which  it  should  be  tried.  Mid. Lat.  vicine- 
tunty  visnetumy  Norm.  vesirUy  visnety  OFr. 
visna^e,  neighbourhood. — Ro<^uef.  £t 
sciendum  est  quod  bi  sex  viri  ehgentur  de 
vismto  quo  talis  accusatus  manserit. — 
Lib.  Albus,  58. 

Veracious. — Verity. — Verify.  Lat 
verusy  true  ;  veritasy  truth ;  veraXy  dis- 
posed to  truth,  veracious. 

Verandah.  Ptg.  varanday  a  balcony, 
terrace,  probably  an  Indian  word  from 
Sanscr.  varanday  a  portico. 

Verb.  Lat.  verbuniy  corresponding  to 
E.  word  as  Lat  barba  to  E.  beard. 

Verdant. — Verderor.  Lat.  viridisy 
Fr.  verty  green ;  viridanSy  Fr.  verdoyanty 
verdant,  green.  The  verderors  were  the 
officers  ot  a  forest  who  had  care  of  the 
underwood,  the  green  hue  (Fr.  veri)  as  it 
was  called  in  the  statutes. 

Verdict.    Lat .  vere  dictumy  truly  said. 

Verdigria. — ^Verditer.  Fr.  verderisy 
verd-de-griSy  verdigrease.  —  Cot.  Cor- 
rupted from  Lat  viride  arts,  green  of 
brass. 

Verditery  Fr.  verd-de-Utre  (G.  erdgriin, 
earth-green),  a  kind  of  green  mineral 
chalk. —  Cot. 

'Vw^e. — Verger.  Fr.  verge  (Lat 
wrgd)y  a  rod  or  twig,  the  wand  borne  by 
an  officer  as  sign  ofhis  authority,  whence 
Tfergery  a  wand-bearer,  a  petty  officer  in 
courts  and  churches. 

The  verge  of  the  court  was  the  limits 
within  which  the  authority  of  the  officers 
of  the  court  extended.  Sp.  varay  rod, 
wand,  mace,  carried  as  an  emblem  of  au- 
thority; and  met  the  jurisdiction  of 
which  it  is  an  emblem.  The  Mod.Gr. 
roirovCii  a  stick,  mace,  sceptre,  or  sign  of 
authority,  is  used  in  the  same  metaphor- 
ical way  for  authority  or  command. 

Fr.  verge  is  also  a  plain  hoop  ring  or 
wedding  ring,  and  tnence  the  ver^  or 
balance-wheel  in  a  watch,  distinguished 
from  the  others  by  the  absence  ofcogs. 

To  Verge,  -verge.  Lat  vergOy  ver- 
sufHy  to  pour  out,  to  decline  or  bow  to,  to 
lie  towards.     Verge  in  the  sense  of  bound 
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or  limit  is  that  to  which  we  verge  or  tend. 

Veijuioe.  The  juice  of  sour  and  unripe 
grapes,  crabs,  &c. — B.  Fr.  verjusy  vert 
jus,  juice  of  green  fruit. 

Vermicelu.  It.  vemucelUy  paste 
made  in  the  form  of  worms  or  thin 
strings  ;  Lat.  vertmsy  a  worm. 

Vennilion.  Ix^vermiglWyyiidJLaX,  ver- 
micuiusy  scarlet,  red,  from  the  worm  of 
the  gall-nut  from  which  red  was  dyed 
The  Turkish  name  of  the  gall-nut,  kermes 
(from  whence  kimUsdy  crimson),  is  said 
to  be  from  Sanscrit  krintiy  a  worm. 

Vermin.  Fr.  vertniney  any  kind  of 
disgusting  or  hurtful  creatures  of  small 
size.     Lat  vermisy  worm. 

Vernacular.  Lat.  vertuiy  a  slave  bom 
in  the  house  ;  vemaculuSy  that  is  bom  in 
one's  house,  that  belongs  to  one's  native 
country. 

VernaL  Lat.  vemalisy  belonging  to 
{ver)  the  Spring. 

Verse,  -verse,  -vert  Lat.  verto^ 
versutKy  to  turn,  gives  rise  to  numerous 
compounds,  as  Averty  Converty  Diverse^ 
Perversey  &c.,  and  other  derivatives. 
Versusy  -i2j,  a  tuming  at  a  land's  end, 
hence  a  row,  a  verse,  a  line.  The  fre- 
quentative form  is  versOy  to  turn  about, 
to  turn  over  and  over,  whence  VersatiUy 
apt  to  turn  about ;  Conversey  &c. 

Vertebra.  Lat.  vertebray  a  joint  that 
turns ;  vertOy  to  turn. 

Vertex^Vertioal.  Lat.  vertexy  a 
whirlpool,  the  crown  of  the  head  where 
the  hair  turns  round  like  a  whirlpool,  and 
thence  the  top  of  anything.  Vertical^ 
directly  above  the  head.     See  Verse. 

Very.  —  Verily.  Formerly  verrayy 
from  Fr.  vrai.  The  valow  verray^  the 
true  value,  full  value. — R.  Brunne,  163. 
Verray  pilgryn. — Ibid.,  189. 

'  Lord  Jhesu,'  he  said,  '  also  vtrrayly 
M  my  luf  is  on  the  laid.' — lb.  102. 

And  this  is  euerlastynge  lyf  that  thei 
knowe  thee  verrei  God  alone. — Wiclif, 
Jon.  17.  Very  God  of  very  God. — 
Athanasian  Cre^d. 

Vesicle.  Lat  vesiculay  dim.  of  vesica^ 
a  bladder. 

Vessel    See  Vase. 

Vest.  -vest.  Lat  vesHsy  a  garment 
Hence  Investy  to  clothe ;  Devesty  to  un- 
clothe. 

Vestibule.  Lat  vestibulutfty  a  porch 
or  entry  to  a  house. 

Vestige.  Lat  vestigiumy  the  print  of 
a  foot,  a  trace. 

Vestry.  The  apartment  where  the 
garments  for  the  service  of  a  church  are 
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kept.     Lat  vestiariuniy  a  wardrobe,  from 
vestis^  a  garment. 

Vetch.     Lat.  vicia.  It.  veccia. 

Veteran.  Lat.  vetus^  -eris,  old ;  vete- 
ranuSf  one  that  has  served  long  in  a  place, 
an  old  soldier. 

Veterinary.  Lat  veterina  bestiay  a 
beast  of  burden,  a  draught  animal 

Vex.  Lat.  vexo  (a  freq.  of  veho^  vexi, 
to  carry),  to  toss  about,  to  disquiet,  afflict, 
harass. 

Viands.  Provisions.  Fr.  viande,  meat, 
formerly  provisions  in  general,  from  Lat 
vivenda,  '£t  nous  requiesmes  que  on 
nous  donnast  la  viande:^  and  we  asked 
that  one  might  give  us  something  to  eat. 
'  Les  viandes  au'ils  nous  donn^rent,  ce 
furent  begues  ae  fourmages  qui  estoient 
roties  au  soleil — et  oefs  durs  cuis  de 
quatres  jours  ou  de  cinq:'  the  viands 
which  they  gave  us  were  cheesecakes 
roasted  in  the  sun,  and  hard  eggs  four  or 
five  days  old. — Joinville. 

Vibrate.  Lat  vibro^  to  quiver,  to 
glitter,  to  frizzle  or  ruffle. 

Vicar. — ^Vicissitude.    See  Vice-. 

Vice-.  Lat  vicis^  a  turn,  and  thence 
office,  duty,  place,  room,  stead.  Vice^ 
instead  of;  vicariusy  one  who  fills  the 
place  of  another,  a  deputy  ;  victssim,  by 
turns,  one  after  the  other ;  vicissitude^  a 
succeeding  in  turns. 

Vice.  A  movable  arm  capable  of  being 
screwed  up  to  a  solid  support  for  the  pur- 
pose of  holding  fast  an  object  on  which 
one  is  at  work.  Also  the  nuel  or  spindle 
of  a  winding  staircase.  From  Fr.  vis,  a 
screw,  a  winding  stair. 

The  implement  takes  its  name  from 
comparison  to  the  tendril  of  a  vine.  It. 
vite^  a  vine,  also  a  winding  screw ;  vite- 
fenUna^  a  female  screw ;  vitare,  vidare, 
to  screw  with  a  vice. — Fl. 
.  Vicious.  —  Vitiate.  Lat  vitium^  a 
faulty  vice ;  vitiare, to  corrupt. 

Vicinity.  Lat.  vicus^  a  village,  a 
street;  vicinusy  one  who  inhabits  the 
same  village,  a  neighbour. 

-viot.  -vince.  Lat.  vinco^  victum^  to 
conquer,  overcome ;  convince,  to  vanquish 
in  argument,  to  baffle,  refute,  convince  ; 
evince,  to  recover  by  law.  To  evince  is 
to  establish  in  a  convincing  manner,  to 
make  manifest,  to  display. 

Victim.  Lat  viciima,  a  beast  killed  in 
sacrifice. 

Victory.  Lat.  victoria  j  vinco,  vie- 
turn,  to  conquer. 

Victuals.  Lat.  victus,  food,  support 
of  life,  from  vivo,  victum,  to  live. 

To  Vie.  To  emulate,  to  compete  with. 
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To  vye  who  might  sleepe  best.- 

It  is  a  metaphor  taken  from  the  language 
of  gamesters,  with  whom  It.  invitare, 
Prov.  envidar,  enviar,  Fr.  envier,  was  to 
invite  or  propose  to  throw  for  certain 
stakes,  and  renvier,  to  revie,  for  the 
adversary  to  propose  certain  stakes  in 
return. 

Qutim  facio  invUum^  facias  qaoqoe,  Bakle,  nvi- 
turn, — Merl.  Cocc.  in  Rayn. 

*  II  y  renvioit  de  sa  reste : '  he  set  his 
whole  rest,  he  adventured  all  his  estate 
upon  it. — Cot  Invitare,  to  invite  to  do 
anything,  to  vie  at  play ;  invito,  an  in- 
viting, a  vie  or  vying  at  play. — FL  Invi- 
tare is  explained  by  La  Cnisca,  to  name 
the  stakes  or  amount  for  which  one  pro- 
poses to  play.  OFr.  envier  was  used  in 
the  original  sense  of  inviting  as  well  as 
in  the  secondary  one  of  vying  at  play. 

*  Entre  ces  ki  furent  al  convivie  enviez:* 
among  those  who  were  invited  to  the  feast 
— L.  dies  Rois. 

From  the  verb  was  formed  the  adverb- 
ial expression  it  Fenvi,  OE.  a-vie,  as  if  for 
a  wager,  a  qui  mieux  mieux.  '  They  that 
write  of  these  toads  strive  a-vie  who 
shall  write  most  wonders  of  them.' — Hoi- 
land,  Pliny. 

View.  Lat.  videre,  to  see,  became  in 
It  vedere,  veduto;  in  Fr.  veder^  veer, 
veier,  veoir,  voir;  whence  It  veduto^  Fr. 
veuCy  vue,  sight  or  view. 

Vi^L— Vigilant.  Lat  vigil,  wake- 
ful, waking,  watchful;  vigilans,  watch- 
ing, awake ;  vigilia,  a  watch  by  night, 
the  eve  before  a  feast 

Probably  from  the  same  root  with  E. 
wake. 

Vignette.  Fr.  vignette,  from  vigm, 
Lat  vineaj  'the  first  vignettes  repre- 
sented vine-leaves  and  clusters  of  grapes.' 
— Scheler. 

Vigour.  Lat  vigor;  vigeo^  to  be 
strone. 

Vile.    Lat  vilis,  oil  little  worth. 

Villa. — ^Village.  Lat.  villa,  a  coun- 
try- or  farm-house,  a  farm. 

Villain.  Mid. Lat  villani  were  the 
inhabitants  of  villa,  hamlets  or  country 
estates,  peasants,  or  rustics,  and  the  name 
was  specifically  applied  to  the  serfs  or 

{>easants  who  were  bound  to  till  their 
ord's  estate,  and  were  sold  with  the  land. 
'  Ipse  quo^ue  terram  et  vi llanos  et  oranes 
consuetudines  de  ipsis  villanis  in  vico 
Silvatico  concessit* — Orderic.  Vital,  in 
Due.  The  supreme  contempt  in  which 
the  peasants  were  held  under  the  feudal 
system  led  to  the  bad  sense  of  the  word 
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in  modern  language.  Fr.  vilain,  a  churl, 
boor,  clown,  and  a  knave,  rascal,  filthy 
fellow ;  as  an  adj.  vile,  base,  sordid,  bad. 
—Cot 

To  Vindioate. — Yindictiye.  See 
Vengeance. 

Vino.  —  VinoTia  —  Vintage.  Lat. 
Tnnum^  wine  ;  vima^  the  tree  from  whose 
fruit  it  is  made,  a  vine ;  vindemia^  Prov. 
'vendenha^  Fr.  vendangey  the  vintage  or 
gathering  of  the  wine  harvest 

Vinegar.  Fr.  vin  aigre,  sour  wine. 
Vinewed.  Mouldy.  See  Fenewed. 
VioL — Violin.  M id.  Lat  vitula,  vidula^ 
Prov.  viulay  It.  viola^  violone,  violinoy 
OHG,  fidula  (Otfried),  Q.JUdel^  Du.  vedele^ 
7/eU  (Kil.),  a  fiddle  or  stringed  instru- 
ment Diez  derives  vitula^  as  the  instru- 
ment of  merry-making,  from  Lat  vitulari, 
properly  to  leap  like  a  calf,  then  to  be 
joyous  or  merry.    But  see  Fiddle. 

Violate. ~ Violent.     Lat  z/ir,  force; 
vtoloy  'OSy  to  use  force  with,  to  wrong. 
Violet.     Fr.  violettey  Lat.  viola. 
Viper.  Lat.  vipera^  for  vivipera  (from 
7/ivus  ^xa^pario^  to  bring  forth),  because 
supposed  to  produce  its  young  alive,  and 
not,  as  other  snakes,  in  the  shape  of  eggs. 
Virgin.     Lat.  virgo,  -inis. 
Virtue.    Lat.  virtus,  -utis  (from  vir, 
a  man),  the  especial  character  of  a  man 
as  opposed  to  woman,  courage,  strength, 
power,  merit,  worth- 
Virulent.     Lat  virusj  a  strong  dis- 
agreeabie  smell,  venom,  poison;   viru- 
ientus,  venomous,  poisonous. 

Visage.--Vision.  —Visible.  —  Vieor. 
Lat  video,  visum,  to  see  ;  visio,  a  seeing, 
a  vision  ;  visus,  a  sight,  look,  view.  From 
visus  are  OFr.  vis,  and  thence  Fr.  visage, 
the  face,  countenance  ;  visikre,  the  viser 
or  sight  of  a  helmet  (Cot.) ;  It.  visiera,  a 
pair  of  spectacles  or  anything  to  see 
through. — FL  The  word  was  variously 
written  in  E.  visor,  visor,  visard,  and 
was  applied  to  a  mask  or  cover  for  the 
face.  It.  visaruola,  a  mask. 

Viecid. — Viecoue.  Lat.  viscus,  bird- 
lime, ^lue ;  viscidus,  sticky. 

Viait.  From  Lat.  video,  visum,  to 
see,  are  formed  the  frequentatives  viso 
and  visito,  to  go  to  see,  to  visit 

Vital.  —  Vivid,  —  Viyacioue.  Lat. 
invo,  victum,  to  live ;  vita,  life.  Probably 
from  the  same  ultimate  source  with  E. 
quick,  whick,  living. 
Vitreous.  Lat  vitrum,  glass. 
Vitriol  Said  to  be  named  from  its 
vitreous  or  glassy  substance. 

Vituperate.  Lat.  vituperare,  to  blame, 
find  fault  with. 
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Vivacious.— Vivid.    See  Vital. 

Vixen.  Formerlyy£r,f«,  of  which  Ver» 
stegan  says  :  'this  is  the  name  of  the  she- 
fox,  otherwise  and  more  anciently  foxin. 
It  is  in  reproach  applied  to  a  woman 
whose  nature  and  condition  is  thereby 
compared  to  a  she-fox.' — Restitution  of 
decayed  Intelligence  in  N.  &  Q.,  Nov.  14, 
1863.    O./Uchsin,  a  she-fox. 

Vizara    See  Visage. 

Vocal.  —  Vocabulary.  —  Vocation, 
-voke.  Lat.  voco,  -as,  to  call ;  vox^ 
-cis,  a  voice,  sound,  word ;  vocabulum,  a 
word.  To  convoke,  to  call  together ;  re^ 
voke,  to  call  back,  &c.  Voctferor  {voci 
and/im?),  to  raise  the  voice,  to  shout. 

Vogue.  Fr.  vogue,  course  of  a  ship, 
and  fig.  course,  sway :  avoir  la  vogue, 
itre  en  vogue,  Sp.  estar  en  boga,  to  be  cur- 
rent or  fashionable,  to  have  sway.  It, 
vogare,  Sp.  bogar,  to  row  or  pull  at  an 
oar  ;  Fr.  voguer,  to  .sail  forth.  Am  rems 
et  am  vela  s'en  van  a  mays  vogar:  with 
oars  and  sails  they  sail  away. — Rayn. 
From  OHG.  wagSn,  MHG.  wagen,  to  be  in 
motion,  to  move  ;  in  wago  wesan,  etre  en 
vogue. — Diez.  Sach  uf  den  iinden  wagen 
ein  schif :  saw  a  ship  move  on  the  waves. 
— Miiller.  Dama  anno  1^27,  2%,  wage- 
den  se  it  mit  smaksegel  in  Scotland,  Nor- 
wegen,  &c. — Hamburgische  Chroniken. 
— they  sailed  with  a  smacksail  to  Scot- 
and,  &c. 

Voice.  Fr.  voir,  It.  voce,  Lat  vox^ 
vocis.    See  Vocal. 

Void.  It.  vuoto,  voto,  empty,  hollow, 
concave  ;  Fr.  vuide,  void,  empty,  waste, 
vast,  wide . — Cot.  Prov.  voig,  vuei,  empty ; 
voidar,  voyar,  vuiar,  to  empty  ;  Rouchi 
wite,  empty  ;  wider,  to  empty,  void,  quit 

Diez'  derivation  of  Fr.  vuide,  vide, 
from  Lat  viduus,  seems  far  less  probable 
than  the  view  which  regards  it  as  an 
equivalent  of  G.  weit,  E.  wide,  OHG. 
wit,  amplus,  latus,  largus,  procerus,  vas- 
tus, vacuus.  Dero  uuitun  uuuasti,  vastae 
solitudini,  to  the  wide  waste.  Uuit  weg^ 
spatiosa  via.  Diu  uuita  luft,  aeria  latitudo. 
The  ideas  of  emptiness  and  space  are 
closely  connected.  Space  is  room  to 
move  in,  and  it  implies  the  absence  of 
what  would  fill  it  up.  Thus  waste,  empty, 
is  radically  identical  with  vast,  spacious, 
and  in  the  same  way  void,  empty,  is  iden« 
tical  with  wide,  spacious. 

Volatile.  Lat  volo,  -as,  to  fly  ;  vola^ 
tills,  that  flies,  flitting,  passing  swiftly. 

Volcano.  It  volcano,  from  Lat.  Vul" 
canus,  the  God  of  fire. 

Volition.— Voluntary.  Lat.  volo,  vis^ 
to  be  willing,  to  will ;  voluntas^  the  will 
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Volley.  Lat.  volo^  It  volare^  to  fly ; 
volata,  Fr.  voUe,  a  flight,  a  number  of 
things  flying  at  one  time. 

Voltune. — Voluble,  -volve.  -volu- 
tioxL  Lat.  volvo,  volutum,  to  roll,  turn 
over,  wheAce  volubiliSy  rolling,  turning 
about ;  volumen^  a  roll  of  writing,  a 
volume,  a  bimdle  of  anything  wrapt  up 
together. 

voluptuous.  Lat  voluftas^  sensual 
pleasure. 

Vomit.     Lat,  vomo,  vomitum. 

Voracious. — ^Beyour.  Lat  vorOy  to 
eat  greedily ;  vorax^  inclined  to  eat 
greedily,  ravenous. 

Vote.— Votary.— Devote.  I^t,vave0y 
votunty  to  wish  for,  then  to  promise  some- 
thing for  the  sake  of  obtaining  the  object 
of  desire,  to  devote  or  consecrate  ;  voiuniy 
a  wish,  a  vow  or  promise  made  to  the 
Deity.  A  vote  is  the  expression  of  our 
choice  or  wish  for  a  particular  alternative. 

To  Vouch.— >VouchBafe.  Lat.  vocare^ 
OFr.  voucher y  in  Law,  was  when  the  per- 
son whose  possession  was  attacked  called 
upon  a  third  person  to  stand  in  his  shoes 
and  defend  his  right  Then  in  a  second- 
ary sense,  to  vouch  for  one  is  to  answer 
to  the  call,  to  give  your  own  guarantee 
for  the  matter  in  dispute. 

To  vouchsafe,  vocare  salvum,  is  to 
warrant  safe,  to  give  sanction  to,  to  as- 
sure, and  thence  to  deign,  to  condescend. 

Of  mercbandie  the  sevent  penk  to  have 
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Unto  his  tresorie  the  Baions  vomekedsame. 

R.  Bnixme,  385. 

Again,  when  K.  Edward  sent  messengen 
to  France  to  renounce  his  fealty  for  Gas- 
cony,  K.  Philip  sent  answer, 

Homage  up  to  jeld,  lordachip  to  forsake. 
So  Edward  it  willed,  on  that  wise  we  it  take. 
As  ye  haf  mad  present,  the  kyng  voucku  it  smme, 

— ^the  king  gives  his  sanction  to  the  con- 
dition. 

Paroles  ke  sont  dites*  de  teres  resigner, 
Des  homages  rtndre.  de  seygnour  refsser, 
Le  reis  PheHpp  resceyt  en  meme  la  maaer. 

R.  Bnmne,  96a 

Vow.  Fr.  voeuy  Lat  votum-   Sec  Vote: 

Vowel.  Fr.  vo^elUy  It  vocaJe^  Lat 
vocalisy  of  or  pertaming  to  the  voice. 

Voyage.  Fr.  voyage y  It  viaggio^ 
Prov.  viatge,  Walach.  viadiy  a  journey^ 
from  Lat  viaticumy  journey  money,  used 
by  Venantius  Fortunatus  in  the  modem 
sense. — Diez.  The  Lat  via  became  Fr. 
voUy  way,  whence  envoyery  renvoyer^ 
fourvoyeTy  &c. 

Vulgar.— IHvulge.— Vulgate.  Lat 
vulgusy  the  conunon  people  ;  vulgOy  -as^ 
to  publish  or  spread  abroad,  to  divul^, 
whence  Vulgatey  the  version  of  the  Scnp- 
tures  in  common  use. 

Vulnerary.  Lat  vuIhms,  a  wound, 
vulnerariusy  of  a  wound. 

-vulse.  Lat.  veiloy  vulsum,  to  pluck, 
pull,  tug ;  convelloy  to  pluck  up,  tear  away, 
wrench,  shatter.  RevulsioHj  a  tearing 
away,  tearing  back  from. 
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To  Wabble.  — Waddle.  —  Waggle. 
These  words  all  signify  to  sway  to  and 
fro,  and  are  probably  taken  in  the  first 
instance  from  the  rolling  of  water.  To 
wobbley  to  bubble  up,  to  reel,  totter,  roll 
about — Hal.  Potwobblery  one  who  boils 
a  pot. — Grose.  To  wallopy  which  differs 
only  in  the  transposition  of  the  labial  and 
liquid,  is  used  primarily  of  the  motion  of 
boiling  water,  and  then  of  any  rolling 
movement :  to  wallop  abouty  to  roll  about 
— HaL  Bav.  wabelriy  to  tattle,  points  in  the 
same  direction,  the  sense  of  loauacious- 
ness  being  constantly  expressea  by  the 
figure  of  splashing  water.  In  the  same 
dialect  waibetiy  waibelfty  to  stagger,  totter. 
Du.  wapperetty  to  waver,  dangle,  flap. 
'Lsc^.wappeltety  to  rock  as  a  boat ;  Esthon. 
'wabbisemay  Fin.  wapistay  to  shake,  waver, 
tremble. 


With  the  addition  of  an  initial  sibilant 
G.  schwabbelfty  schwappeln,  sckuHtppem^ 
schwapperty  to  splash,  dash  like  water,  to 
wabble,  waggle;  schwabbelfiy  quabbeln^ 
Swiss  wabbelfiy  PLD.  wabbelfiy  quabbelnj 
to  shake  like  jelly  or  bog^  ground. 

In  favour  of  a  like  ongin  of  the  form 
waddle  may  be  cited  OHG.  wadaloHy  wo- 
danoHy  iluctuare,  vagari ;  Swab,  vfatsch' 
nasSy  thoroughly  wet,  compared  with  G. 
watschelfiy  to  waddle;  Fr.  gadillery  to 
paddle  in  the  wet,  to  jog  or  stir  up  and 
down ;  vadrouilUy  a  swabber,  for  sop- 
ping up  the  wet ;  and  (with  the  sibilant 
mitial)  Du.  swaddereiiy  turbare  aquas, 
fluctuare  —  K.,  Bav.  schwadirHy  scMwat" 
telfiy  to  splash,  Sc.  swattevy  sguatiery  to 
move  quickly  in  any  fluid,  including  the 
idea  of  undtdatory  motion,  to  move 
quickly  in  an  awkward  manner. — ^Jam. 
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Wad. — ^Wadding.  A  wad  is  a  bundle 
or  quantity  of  anything,  a  wisp  of  straw. 
— HaL  It  is  then  applied  to  a  bunch  of 
clouts,  tow  or  the  like,  used  by  gunners 
as  a  stopple  and  rammed  down  to  Jceep 
the  powder  close.  To  wad  a  garment  is 
to  line  it  with  flocks  of  cotton  compacted 
together,  and  wadding  is  material  pre- 
pared for  that  purpose.  G.  watte^  Fr. 
puatey  wadding  for  lining. 

Wad  in  Cumberland  is  the  name  given 
to  black  lead,  a  mineral  found  in  detach- 
ed lumps,  and  not,  like  other  ores,  in 
veins.     IVaddock^  a  large  piece. — Hal. 

The  sense  of  a  mass  or  separate  por- 
tion, expressed  by  wad^  as  well  as  by 
swad  or  squad^  is  probably  taken  from 
the  figure  of  splashing  in  the  wet,  when 
separate  portions  of  mire  are  dashed  off 
on  all  sides.  Compare  squad,  (in  Lin- 
coln) sloppy  dirt,  (in  Somerset)  a  group 
or  company.  —  Hal  Swiss  schwetii,  a 
slop,  so  much  as  is  spilt  at  once  ;  then  a 
heap,  as  of  apples.  The  S)dlable  wad  is 
applied  to  the  agitation  of  liquids  in  N. 
7/iuiay  vadda,  vassa,  to  dabble  in  water, 
to  chatter,  tattle ;  vad€  md,  to  spill  or 
slop.  And  it  has  been  argued  under 
Wabble  that  the  radical  meaning  of  wad- 
dle was  of  a  similar  nature.  See  also 
next  Article. 

To  Wade.  The  root  is  common  to 
the  Latin  and  Teutonic  stocks,  signifying 
originally  to  splash,  then  to  walk  through 
water  ot  some  depth.  Lat  vadusy  wet ; 
vaderiy  to  wade  ;  vadunty  a  shallow  place, 
a  ford.  It  guadOy  a  ford,  a  washpool  or 
plash  of  water ;  Fr.  gudy  a  ford  ;  gudery 
to  wade ;  ptder  un  chevaly  to  wash  a 
horse  in  a  nver ;  pi6er  du  lingey  to  rinse 
linen. — Cot.  G.  tm  kothe  waten,  to  walk 
in  mud  or  dirt;  Bav.  wetUny  Swiss 
schweetetiy  to  swim  or  wash  a  horse  in  a 
river ;  Swab,  wettey  Bav.,  Swiss  sckwettiy 
a  horsewash,  a  plash  or  puddle;  Du. 
wedy  a  horsepond,  a  ford  ;  waddey  a  ford, 
a  shallow;  waderiy  to  wade.  N.  vada, 
vadday  vassa,  to  wade  in  water,  mud,  or 
snow,  to  dabble,  dirty,  to  chatter,  tattle; 
(of  a  fish)  to  swim  on  the  surface  of  water. 
Vad*  ihipy  to  stir  up ;  vade  ned^  to  spill, 
slop. 

The  imitative  force  of  the  word  is 
entirely  lost  in  wadey  and  can  only  be 
made  out  by  comparing  it  with  fuller 
forms,  as  PLD.  quatskeuy  to  sound  like 
water  in  the  shoes,  to  dabble;  It. guax- 
sare^  to  dabble,  plash,  or  trample  in  the 
water,  to  shake  water  in  any  vessel,  to 
rinse  ;  guazzay  a  plash  or  puddle  of  water; 
lUyrian  gacoHy  gaziti^  Magyar  gdzolni^ 
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to  wade ;  gdn,  a  ford,  a  shallow ;  or  Swiss 
schwademy  to  move  with  a  noise  like 
liquids  in  a  vase,  to  splash ;  Bav.  schwat" 
teiHy  to  splash  or  spill  over. 

Wafer.  Fr.  gauffre,  Du.  waefely  G. 
waffdy  Swiss  waffUy  a  thin  cake  made  by 
baking  it  between  the  round  flat  cheeks 
of  a  peculiar  pair  of  tongs  made  for  that 
purpose.  Said  to  be  &om  G.  wid>ey  a 
honeycomb,  whiclp  the  crisscross  marks 
on  the  surface  of  the  wafer  are  supposed 
to  resemble.  It  is  much  more  probable 
that  it  is  named  from  the  wide-mouthed 
tongs  by  which  it  is  made.  G.  waffel^ 
Swiss  waffley  signify  the  wide  chops  of  a 
dog  or  any  large  mouth,  as  weU  as  a 
wafer. 

Reinhold  indeed  in  the  Henneb.  Idiot- 
icon  treats  this  last  as  the  obvious  deriv- 
ation that  must  occur  to  every  one,  but 
rejects  it  on  the  vague  supposition  that 
the  word  is  too  ancient  and  too  widely 
spread  for  such  a  derivation. 

To  Waft.— Waff— Whitt  Sc.  waffy 
wai/y  to  blow. 

Ane  active  bow  apoun  her  schulder  bare, 
As  sche  had  bene  ane  wild  huntreis, 
With  wind  vfajing  her  haris  lowsit  of  trace. 

D.  V.  23.  2. 

Gosely  allied  to  Sc.  wauchy  wauchty  E. 
quaffy  to  drink  in  hearty  draughts,  or 
with  a  strong  draught  of  breath.  Other 
related  forms  are  G.  haucheny  to  breathe, 
to  blow;  E.  huffy  whiffy  all  imitative  of 
the  sound. 

The  addition  of  the  final  /  in  E.  waft 
probably  indicates  the  formation  of  a 
substantive,  and  thence  again  of  a  second- 
ary verb,  as  in  Da,  vifty  a  puff  or  breath 
of  wind ;  viftey  Sw.  wefUiy  to  waft,  fan, 
winnow,  wave.  Wefta  pd  elderty  to  blow 
the  fire  ;  weft-offery  a  wave-offering.  To 
waft  overy  then,  would  be  to  conVey  over 
by  a  breath  of  wind.  So  we  have  sniffy 
snifty  and  Sc.  wauchy  wauchty  above 
mentioned. 

*  Wag.  A  joker,  one  who  plays  tricks. 
Probably  a  curtailment  of  waghaltery  one 
who  is  like  to  wag  in  a  halter,  a  gallows- 
bird  '  I  can  tell  you  I  am  a  mad  wag- 
halter  J — Marston.  'Let  them  beware 
of  wagging  in  the  galowes.^ — Andrew 
Boorde,  p.  84.  A  similar  formation  is 
seen  in  rake  for  rcduhelL  the  scrapings 
ofhelL 

To  Wag.— Waggle.  We  signify  vi- 
bratorv  unsteady  movement  by  the  ad- 
verbial wiggle-waggle,  Du.  wiggeleny  to 
shake ;  waggeleny  to  stagger,  totter.  N. 
viggay  to  rock,  to  swav  from  side  to  side ; 
wagga^  to  rock,  and  thence,  a  cradle. 
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Bav.  wagen^  wegen^  to  shake,  move,  to 
stir.  Dem  die  zend  wagen:  he  whose 
teeth  are  loose.  Die  juden  wegten  ir 
haubet:  the  Jews  wagged  their  heads. 
P1.D.  wegeUj  wo^eriy  to  stir  j  Sc.  waggle^ 
wuggle^  a  quaking  bog ;  G.  wackeln^  to 
wag,  totter,  joggle,  shake,  and  with  the 
na^,  wanketiy  Westerwald  wankeletty  to 
reel,  waver,  jog,  rock.  Lat  vacillare^  to 
totter. 

It  has  been  argued  under  Wabble  that 
the  primitive  application  of  all  these 
forms  was  to  the  agitation  of  water,  the 
sound  of  which  they  were  intended  to  re- 
present. Thus  we  have  E.  dial  srviggle, 
to  shake  liquor  violently,  to  move  about  in 
water,  to  rinse — Moor ;  G.  schwdnken,  to 
move  a  fluid  body  to  and  fro,  to  rinse. 
OHG.  wdg,  abyss,  waters,  sea ;  G.  wogej 
Ft.  vague,  billow,  wave. 

To  Wage.— Wages.— Wager.  The 
Lat.  vas,  vadis,  a  surety,  corresponds  to 
Goth,  vadiy  OHG.  we/ti,  OFris.  wed,  Sc. 
wady  wed,  a  pledge,  security,  engagement, 
whether  these  were  actually  borrowed 
from  the  Lat.  or  not  Hence  arose  Mid. 
Lat  vadium,  guadium,  It  gaggio,  Fr. 

fage,  a  pledge  or  surety,  a  stake  at  play, 
r.  gages,  wages,  is  money  paid  to  a 
person  as  a  i^edge  for  his  services.  .From 
vadium  sprang  the  verb  vadiare,  Fr. 
gager,  to  give  pledges,  to  lay  down  stakes. 
A  wager  is  an  occasion  on  which  oppo- 
site sutematives  are  supported  by  two 
parties,  and  stakes  are  laid  down  to  abide 
the  issue  of  the  event.  The  chronicle 
speaking  of  the  emperor  Frederic  II., 
A.D.  1250,  says,  *  Veneno  extinctus  sepul- 
tus  est — tam  occult^,  quod  multi  per 
annos  40  vadiebant  (wagered)  eum  vivere.' 
— Due. 

When  a  person  under  the  Gothic  Laws 
proceeded  against  another  at  law,  his  first 
step  was  to  g^ve  a  pledge  that  his  cause 
was  just,  and  that  he  would  abide  the  de- 
cision of  the  court.  This  requisition  was 
satisfied  when  the  appeal  to  law  took  the 
shape  of  a  challenge  to  judicial  combat, 
by  the  challenger  flinging  down  his  glove 
in  court,  and  the  person  challenged  taking 
it  up.  The  proceeding  was  signified  by 
the  term  vadiare  duellum,  or  wager  of 
battle,  and  the  same  verb  was  extended 
to  the  analogous  proceedings  used  on  a 
solemn  declaration  of  war,  vadiare  bel- 
lumj  although  there  might  here  be  no- 
thing in  the  nature  of  a  pledge.  In 
modem  times  we  use  the  word  wage  for 
the  carrying  on  of  war,  and  not  merely 
the  commencement,  and  the  connection 
•  with  the  idea  of  pledges  is  wholly  obscured. 
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Wag^gon. — ^WaizL  as.  wagen,  wagn^ 
OHG.  wagan,  ON.  vagn,  Bobem.  witx, 
Pol.  woz,  waggon,  chariot,  car.  Sanscr. 
vahana,  vaha,  bearing,  conveying,  any 
vehicle,  as  a  horse,  a  car;  vah,  carry, 
draw,  bear,  move;  Lat  vehere,  Bohem. 
wezti,  to  carry.  Lith.  wiiu^  weszH,  to 
draw,  convey,  carry. 

Wail  —  To  Waive.  MidLat  way- 
vium,  OYt.  gayve,  a  waif,  was  anything 
wandering  at  large,  without  an  owner. 
^  Choses  gayves  sont  qui  ne  sont  appro> 
prite  \  nul  usage  de  home,  et  qui  sont 
trouv^es,  aue  nul  ne  reclame  siennes.'— 
Consuetudo  Norm,  in  Due.  '  Wayvium, 
quod  nullus  advocat' — Fleta.  '  lliere  is 
ahe  other  mouable  escheit  of  any  waif 
beist  within  the  territorie  of  any  lord,  the 
Quhilk  suld  be  cryed  upon  the  market 
dayes,  &c.'— Jam.  From  ivaif  is  formed 
Mid.Lat  waiinare,  OFr.  guesver,  to 
waive,  to  make  a  waif  of  or  treat  as  a 
waif,  to  renounce  the  right  of  ownership ; 
guesver  FlUretage,  to  renounce  the  in- 
heritance. 

The  origin  of  the  word  is  seen  in  Sc 
waff,  waif,  to  blow,  to  move  to  and  fro^ 
to  fluctuate ;  waffle,  wauingeour,  a  vaga- 
bond; to  wawer,  waver,  to  wander — 
Jam.;  E.  dial  wave,  to  wander  or  stray 
— HaL ;  ON.  vdfa,  vofa^  to  move  to  and 
fro,  to  waver. 

In  like  manner  Lat.  vagari,  Fr.  vaguer, 
to  wander  up  and  down,  are  connected 
with  the  root  wag,  signifying  motion  to 
and  fro. 

To  Wail.  To  cry  wae!  as  Fr.  miath 
ler,  to  cry  miau  /  It  guai  a  mt  I  woe  is 
me !  guaire,  guaiare,  guaioiare^  to  wail, 
to  lament  Bret,  gwela,  w.  wyio^  to  weep, 
lament  Fin.  woi  I  vox  querentis,  vae! 
ah  !  waikata,  woikailla  (Sw.  ivoja  sig\  to 
cry  woi !  to  lament,  wail ;  woiw0tus,m2A- 
ing.  See  Woe.  Let  woi!  Magy.  jaj! 
oh  !  alas  !  Let.  waidtht^  M2t^,  jajgatm, 
to  groan,  lament,  wail. 

Wain.    See  Waggon. 

Wainscot.  Fl.D.  wagenschot,  the  best 
oak  wood  without  knots. — Brem.  Wtb^ 
Du.  waeghesckot,  oak  boards,  wood  for 
cabinet  work,  from  the  light-coloured  wavy 
lines  {waeghe,  wave)  by  which  the  graio 
of  the  wo(3  is  marked. — KiL  The  second 
element  of  the  word  is  Du.  scke^t,  sckut, 
beschot,  a  closure  or  partition  of  boards ; 
schutten,  to  prevent,  hinder,  keep  off; 
schutten  den  wind,  to  keep  out  the  wind ; 
schutberd,  thin  board  fit  for  partitions. 
The  shutters  of  a  window  are  for  keeping 
out  the  weather. 

Another  Du.    name    for   wainscot   is 
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wandsckot^  from  wami,  wall,  which  leads 
us  to  suspect  that  the  supposed  reference 
to  the  wavy  lines  of  wainscot  may  be  an 
afterthought,  and  that  the  first  element 
in  Du.  wcLegheschot^  waeghenschoty  may 
really  be  the  Fris.  waegky  wach^  wage^ 
AS.  wjfTy  wah,  wall 

Waut. — Waistcoat.  From  w.  gwasgu, 
to  squeeze  or  press,  is  formed  ^wasg^  the 
waist,  the  place  where  the  body  is  scjueezed 
in«  Gwasgody  gwasgbais,  a  waistcoat. 
Gael,  fiisgy  Manx  faast,  to  wring,  press, 
squeeze. 

To  Wait. — ^Watch.  From  on.  waka^ 
to  wake,  was  formed  vakta^  to  observe, 
watch,  guard,  tend.  The  corresponding 
forms  are  OHG.  wahtin,  to  watch  or  keep 
awake,  to  keep  guard ;  O.  wache^  watch, 
look  out,  guani  \  wacht^  the  guard  ;  Du. 
waeckiy  wachte^  watching,  guard,  and  £. 
watch,  NFris.  wachtjen^  exspectare. — 
Epkema.  The  stock  was  imported  into 
the  Romance  languages,  producing  It. 
guatarey  to  watch,  to  spy,  OFr.  waiter ^ 
gaiteVy  guaiter^  Fr.  guetter^  to  observe,  to 
watch ;  WaL  waitiy  awaiti^  to  look,  ob- 
serve, spy;  Lang,  gach,  gdcha,  gaiety 
gaitOy  a  watch  or  sentinel.  Kouchi  wHe 
unpoy  just  look. 

From  Northern  Fr.  descended  E.  wait^ 

to  look,  observe,  be  on  the  look  out  for, 

expect,  remain  until  something  happens, 

remain  quiet,  or  observe,  attend. 

Beiyn  cleped  a  maiyner  and  bad  him  sty  on  loft 
And  weyte  aftir  our  four  shippis,  aftir  us  doith 
<6yvc. — Beryn,  856. 

— ^yet  ferthermore  be  ridis 

And  wayiid    on  his  right  bond  a  Mancepilis 
plase. — lb.  903. 

Wayte^  waker  :  vigil.  Wayte^  a  spye  : 
explorator.  Waytyn  or  aspyyn  ;  observo. 
Waytynge  or  aspyynge  with  evyl  me- 
nynge :  observatio. — fr.  Pm. 

A  like  development  of  meaning  may  be 
observed  in  G.  warten^  to  wait,  to  stay,  to 
attend  upon,  which  is  radically  identical 
with  li^ptardare^  to  look. 

The  first  of  the  foregoing  quotations 
from  Pr.  Pm.  explains  the  W^«iVj  or  nightly 
musicians  of  Christmastide.  '  Assint  etiam 
excubiae  vigiles  [veytes]  comibus  suis  stre- 
pitum  et  clangorem  et  sonitum  facientes.' 
— Neccham  in  Nat.  Antiq. 

To  Waive.    See  Waif. 

Wake.  The  streak  of  smooth  water 
left  in  the  track  of  a  ship ;  Fr.  ouaiche. 
It  is  remarkable  that  Fin.  wako^  Esthon. 
TvaggOy  signifies  a  furrow,  the  most  obvious 
figure  from  which  the  wake  of  a  vessel 
could  be  named.  To  plough  the  sea  is  a 
familiar  metaphor. 
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Mine  own  good  Bat,  before  thou  hoise  up  sail 
To  make  a  furrow  in  the  foaming  seas . — Gascoyne. 

Fr.  stllon,  a  furrow;  sillage^  sillon  de 
mer,  the  wake  of  a  vessel.  Seillonniy  fur- 
rowed, cloven  asunder  as  the  sea  by  a 
ship. — Cot.  Fin.  wannas,  ploughshare; 
wenheen  wannas  (share  of  boat),  front  of 
keel,  cut-water. 

The  radical  idea  seems  to  be  the  open- 
ing of  the  ground  by  the  ploughshare, 
from  the  root  vag^  vaky  which  is  common 
to  the  Finnic  and  Scandinavian  languages. 
Magy.  vdgni,  to  cut ;  eret  vdgni  (eret^ 
vein),  to  open  a  vein ;  vdgdsy  a  cut ;  ierek 
vdgds  {kereky  wheel),  a  wheel-rut.  ON. 
vakay  aperio,  incido,  transfodio  ;  at  vaka 
blody  to  let  blood ;  at  vaka  iSy  to  cut  a 
hole  in  the  ice ;  voky  incisura  in  glacie 
facta,  vel  ejusmodi  apertura  in  aliis  ;  vauky 
incisura  seu  fenestra.  —  Gudmund.  In 
Norfolk  when  the  'broads'  are  mostly 
frozen  over  the  spaces  of  open  water  are 
called  wakes. 

♦  To  Wake.  on.  vakay  Goth,  wakan^ 
AS.  waciaHy  0.  wachetiy  to  wake.  OHG. 
wachaly  AS.  wacoly  Lat.  vigily  waking. 
The  original  sense  is  probably  to  have 
the  eyes  open,  to  look ;  Swiss  Kom. 
vouaitiy  vouaikiy  to  look. 

Wakes.  The  annual  festival  of  a  vil- 
lage, kept  originally  on  the  day  of  dedi- 
cation of  the  parish  church.  The  E. 
churchwakey  as  far  as  the  festival  itself  is 
concerned,  corresponds  exactly  Xo^^kirch- 
weihey  OHG.  kirichwihiy  from  Goth,  wei- 
haUy  Sw.  wigay  to  consecrate,  but  it  is 
not  easy  to  see  how  the  latter  word  could 
have  passed  into  wake.  It  is  commonly  ' 
explained  from  the  vigil  or  watch  that  was 
kept  on  the  evening  preceding  a  saint's 
day.  But  wake  is  sometimes  used  in  the 
sense  of  feasting  or  reveling,  and  it  is 
probably  in  this  sense  that  it  is  to  be  un- 
derstood in  the  case  of  the  parish  wakes. 
In  some  parts  of  England  it  is  called  the 
village  revel. 

Wale.  I.  Outward  timbers  in  a  ship's 
side,  on  which  men  set  their  feet  when 
they  clamber  up.  Gunwale y  a  wale  which 
goes  about  the  uttermost  strake  or  seam  of 
the  uppermost  deck  in  the  ship's  waist. — B. 

2.  Wale  or  wheal  (Fris.  waUy  walke 
— Outzen),  the  raised  streak  on  the  skin 
left  by  a  stripe,  as.  walan,  vibices. — 
Som.  IVall  of  a  strype,  enfleure. — Palsgr. 

The  radical  meaning  in  both  cases 
seems  to  be  shown  in  Goth.  valuSy  on. 
volry  Sw.  waly  a  rod,  stick;  drapwaly 
slagwaly  the  part  of  a  flail  with  which  the 
corn  is  strucK ;  OFris.  waluberay  a  pil- 
grim or  staff-bearer;   Bret,  gwalen,  Fr. 
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gauUy  a  rod,  staff,  the  staff  of  a  flaiL  For 
the  application  to  the  swelling  raised  by 
a  stripe,  compare  ON.  vdndr^  a  wand  or 
rod,  also  a  streak  or  stripe,  a  long  narrow 
mark. 

To  Walk.  I.  To  go  at  a  foot's  pace, 
to  go  on  foot. 

2.  To  full  cloth,  to  work  it  in  a  mill 
with  soap  and  water,  so  as  to  convert  it 
into  felt ;  AS.  wecUcere^  a  fuller  of  cloth. 
Bret,  gwalfhij  to  wash.  The  radical 
image  seems  to  be  the  rolling  movement 
of  boiling  water.  AS.  weallan^  to  boil, 
bubble  up,  rolL  G.  walUn,  to  boil,  wal- 
lop, bubble  up,  move  in  a  waving  or  un- 
dulatory  manner;  poetically,  to  wander, 
range,  ramble,  to  go,  to  travel  on  foot — 
Kiittn. 

Then  with  a  derivative  g  or  ky  ohg. 
walagSfty  walgdHy  fluctuare,  volvi,  ambu- 
lare  ;  biwalegdn^  volutare.  —  Graff.  G. 
walgey  wassers^valge^  rolling  water,  wave ; 
walgen^  walgem^  to  roll ;  den  teig  aus- 
wa&eHy  to  roll  dough.  Sw.  va/ka  ndgot 
imdlan  hdndema,  to  roll  something  be- 
tween the  hands ;  valka  ler,  to  temper 
clay,  to  work  it  up  with  water;  valka 
klcuUy  to  full  cloth.  ON.  valkay  to  roll  in 
the  hands.  AS.  wealcan^  to  roll,  turn, 
tumble;  wealcynde  ea^  rolling  water; 
wealcercy  a  fuller.  Bav.  walken^  walchen, 
to  move  to  and  fro,  to  hover  in  the  air,  to 
full  cloth. 

The  sense  of  going  on  foot  is  a  further 
development  of  the  idea  of  rolling  or  wan- 
dering about  OHG.  «/fli5f<7/««,  volveban- 
tur;  uualgota^  ambulavit  (in  vid  regum 
Israel). — Graif. 

Wall.  AS.  weallt  wall^  a  wall ;  Du. 
waly  rampart,  bank,  shore.  G.  wall^  a 
rampart,  town-wall,  a  bank  or  dike.  Lat. 
vallunty  the  palisade  or  fortification  of  a 
camp  ;  valluSy  a  stake. 

Wallet.  Walettey  a  sack  or  poke.— 
Pr.  Pm.  It.  valigia  (dim.  valigtetta\  a 
male,  cloak  bag,  budget,  seems  to  be  a 
modification  of  bolgiay  bolgettay  a  budget, 
leather  bucket — Fl.  And  probably  Fr. 
malUy  malettey  a  little  male,  a  budget  or 
scrip  (Cot),  may  be  another  offshoot  from 
the  same  stock. — See  Budget 

Wall-eye.  An  eye  of  a  whitish  colour, 
from  the  skin  becoming  opaque.  Csesius, 
AS.  wealken-eye, — Dief.  Sup.  Cooper  in  his 
Thesaurus,  A.  D.  1573,  renders  glaudo/us, 
a  horse  with  a  waicle  eve. — R.  Fris. 
waeckely  an  ulcer. — KiL  on.  vagi  i  auga^ 
glaucoma,  albugo,  nubes  in  oculo. — Guam. 
Sw.  wagel  i  dgaiy  a  stye  in  the  eyelid. — 
Nordforss.     Sw.  wagel  is  a  perch  for 
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fowls  ;  Isl.  vagiy  a  prop  or  siq>poit  for  s 
cross  beam. 

To  Wallop.    To  move  to  and  fro,  as 

the  surface  of  water  in  a  vessel,  to  boil 
Swiss  valpUy  vacillare. — Idioticon  Ber- 
nense.  Wallop  bears  the  same  relation 
to  wabble  that  Swiss  swalpen  does  to  G. 
schwappelfiy  to  splash  or  dash  to  and  fro 
like  water,  or  OE.  walffiynge  to  wame- 
fynge  of  the  stomach. — Pr.  Pro.  /W- 
wiwbler  zxid  pat-walloper  are  both  in  use 
for  one  who  boils  a  pot.  Both  forms  re> 
present  the  sound  of  liquid  in  agitatira, 
only  the  place  of  the  labial  and  uquid  is 
transposed  in  the  two.  A  similar  trans- 
position of  the  mute  and  liquid  is  seen  in 
sputter  and  spurt,  squitter  and  squirt; 
in  Da.  valtre  and  vralte,  to  waddle. 

The  use  of  wallop  in  low  language,  in 
the  sense  of  beating  one,  seems  to  be 
taken  from  comparing  the  motion  of  the 
ann  to  the  action  of  water  dashing  to  and 
fro.  Norm,  vloper^  to  thresh  (rosser).— 
H^richer. 

To  Wallow.  AS.  wealwiaHy  to  roll ; 
bewealwiafty  to  wallow,  to  roll  oneself  in. 
Du.  wallefiy  wellenyio  boil,  bubble,  fluctu- 
ate, ^so  to  roll,  wallow. — K.  Goth.  vaJv^ 
jatty  Lat.  volvere,  to  roll.  Swiss  walen, 
walleuy  to  roll ;  sick  umewalen,  to  roll  on 
the  ground.  The  figure  of  boiling  water 
is  often  used  to  express  confused  multi- 
farious movement  Lith.  wolotiy  to  roU, 
Gr.  iiXcM,  OHG.  wellafty  to  roll  ;  mllU, 
volvit  (se  in  lutosa  aqua).  OHG.  wala- 
gotty  fluctuare,  volvi,  ambulare ;  piuuala- 
goteUy  volutatum  (in  suo  sanguine).  See 
Walk. 

Wallowiflh.  Nauseating. — B.  Wal- 
lowy  flat,  insipid.— HaL  Du.  walgheny 
to  nauseate,  loathe;  walghingey  nausea, 
inclination  to  vomit.  Jk  wcug  daran^  it 
turns  my  stomach.  From  the  sensation 
of  a  rolling  in  the  stomach,  caused  by  in- 
cipient sicloiess.  G.  walgetiy  walgelHy 
walgerfiy  to  roll. — Sanders.  In  like  man- 
ner the  Da.  has  vamle^  to  nauseate, 
loathe,  corresponding  to  G.  wamnulny  to 
move  about,  E.  wafrSfUy  wabble^  to  move 
up  and  down. 

Walnut.  'DvL.^walnoty  walschencty  A& 
walhnoty  a  foreign  nut  Wealhy  a  foreign- 
er. Swiss  waletty  woolen^  to  speak  an 
unknown  language;  welschy  wdlscky  a 
foreign  language.  G.  wdlsch^  Italian ;  ein 
Walscher  hanHy  a  Turkeycock;  die 
Wdlsche  bohtUy  French  beans ;  walscken^ 
to  talk  gibberish. 

To  Wamble.  To  move  or  stir,  as  the 
bowels  do  with  wind,  to  rise  up  as  secth- 
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tng  water  does,  to  wriggle  like  an  arrow 
in  the  air. — B.  Wamfyng  of  the  stomake, 
esmouvement  —  Palsgr.  G.  wammeln^ 
Vfummeln^  wammezeny  wimmeln,  to  stir, 
crawl,  swarm.  WambU  differs  from  wab- 
ble only  in  the  insertion  of  the  nasal. 

Wan. — To  Wane.  Goth,  vans,  want- 
ing ;  vanana  gataujan,  to  nullify,  make 
void ;  vanains,  diminution,  as.  wana, 
deficiency,  wanting.  An  thing  the  is 
vuana,  one  thing  is  wanting  to  thee.  Anes 
v/ana  twentig,  twenty  wanting  one,  nine- 
teen. IVanian,  gewanian,  awanian,  to 
decrease,  waste,  decay,  wane.  Thu  wa- 
nodest  hine,  minuisti  eum.  Tha  watera 
vuanodon,  aqux  minuebantur.  ON.  vanr, 
wanting  ;  vana,  to  weaken,  diminish,  to 
castrate  a  horse. 

The  Celtic  languages  have  preserved 
the  word  in  the  least  abstract  meaning. 
w.  gwan,  weak,  faint,  poor ;  Bret,  gwan, 
fee  Die,  sickly,  vain,  empty ;  Gael,  fann, 
faint,  feeble,  infirm.  Lat.  vanusy  empty, 
futile.  We  have  then  AS.  ivan,  wanna,  E. 
wan,  pale,  livid,  dusky,  properly  feeble  or 
weak  m  colour,  what  is  wanting  in  bright- 
ness. 

Wan  in  composition  is  used  as  a  nega- 
tive particle ;  OE.  wanhope,  Du.  wanhope, 
wantroost,  despair;  wanweten,  to  be 
ignorant  or  mad ;  wanmaete,  deficient 
measure,  &c.  ON.  vanafli,  without  strength ; 
vankunnandi,  unknowing ;  vanntdtir, 
vanmegin,  want  of  might,  weakness.  The 
w.  gwan  is  used  in  the  same  way ;  gwan- 
Jydd,  weak  faith,  distrust;  gwanjydio, 
to  despair;  gwangred,  a  faint  belief; 
gwangredu,  to  distrust 

Wand.  ON.  vbndr,  a  shoot  of  a  tree,  a 
rod. 

To  Wander.  There  is  no  essential 
difference  between  G.  wandem,  to  wander 
or  go  about  without  settled  aim,  and  wan- 
deln,  to  walk,  travel,  go  about  one's  busi- 
ness, the  terminal  elements  r  and  /  being 
used  indifferently  in  the  formation  of  fre- 
quentative verbs.  The  primary  sense 
seems  to  be  to  fluctuate,  roll,  move  to 
and  fro,  as  shown  in  OHG.  uuantaiSn, 
volvere,  vertere,  mutare,  mercari. — Schm. 
UuantalSt,  volutat,  ventilat ;  uuanda- 
lontero,  fluctuantium  ;  ^uuantalSn,  ver- 
tere (vestes). — Graff.  And  wantalSn  is 
only  a  nasalised  form  of  wadaidn,  venti- 
lare,  vagari,  whence  wadalari,  vagabun- 
dus. — Graff.  ^h\is  wander  yioxM  be  re- 
lated to  waddle  nearly  as  wamble  to 
vfabble. 

To  Wane.     See  Wan. 

Want.  A  derivative  from  the  root  wan, 
signifying  deficiency,  negation,  on.  vanta  I 
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(impers.),  to  be   wanting,  deficient  in; 
vantan,  vbntun,  want,  deprivation. 

The  verb  to  want,  used  in  familiar  lan- 
guage to  express  the  desire  of  the  speaker 
For  something,  might  well  be  explained  as 
signifying  that  he  feels  the  want  of  it. 
But  it  is  singular  that  the  word  is  found 
in  W.  and  Bret,  with  the  positive  signifi- 
cation of  desire,  and  in  those  languages 
has  no  apparent  connection  with  gwan^ 
the  Celtic  representative  of  the  Teutonic 
wan.  W.  chwani,  Bret,  dhoant,  desire, 
longing,  appetite,  lust ;  chwant  bwydd, 
desire  of  food,  hunger ;  chwania,  to  covet, 
to  lust  after. 

Wanton.  Properly  uneducated,  ill 
brought  up,  then  unrestrained,  indulging 
the  natural  appetites,  from  the  negative 
particle  wan  and  the  participle  togen, 
getogen  (OE.  towen,  itowen)^  of  the  AS. 
verb  teon,  G.  Ziehen,  to  draw  or  lead. 

Ho  was  itogen  among  mankunne, 
And  hire  wisdome  brohte  thenne. 

— she  was  bred  among  mankind,  and 
gained  her  wisdom  from  thence. — Owl 
and  Nightingale.  'Vor  the  nome  one 
mahte  hurten  alle  wel  itowene  earen :' 
for  the  name  alone  might  hurt  all  well- 
bred  ears. — Ancren  Riwle,  204.  Full- 
itowen,  fully  educated. — Ibid.  416.  *  Of 
idele  wordes,  of  untowune  thoughts.' — 
Ibid.  342.  Untowe  bird,  avis  indiscipli- 
nata. — Ibid.  16.  Wantowe  {wantown, 
wanton),  insolens,  dissolutus. — Pr.  Pm. 
'  Seeing  evermore  his  fGods)  ghird  to 
chastlsen  us  in  his  hand  ghif  we  waxen 
wantowen  or  idil.' — Serm.  on  Miracle 
Plays,  in  Nat  Antiq.,  2. 44. 

In  like  manner  we  have  in  G.  wolge- 
a'ii'^^i,  well-bred  (Nibel.  Lied.  1731);  and 
ungezogen,  ill-bred,  ill-mannered,  rude» 
saucy. — Kiittn. 

War.  Fr.  guerre.  It-  ^erra,  war; 
gara,  strife,  contention,  jarring;  Du. 
werre,  contention,  strife,  war ;  werren,  to 
disturb,  contend,  strive,  war. — Kil.  OHG. 
werran,  to  disturb,  confuse  ;  gawer,  sedi- 
tio.  MHG.  werren,  to  disturb,  confuse, 
trouble,  contend.  *  Wirret  sich  ein  man 
mit  eime  andem,  daz  si  sich  sl&n  :'  if  one 
man  strives  with  another  so  that  they 
come  to  blows.  '  Daz  sich  di  werren  mit 
einander  mit  worten,  mit  st6zene.'  G. 
wirren,  to  jumble,  entangle,  embroil,  con- 
found; wirrwarr,  embrangiement,  dis- 
order, confusion.  In  like  manner  Fin. 
hasa,  strepitus  conviventium,  rixantium, 
&c. ;  hassata,  strepo,  inquiet^  me  gero, 
altercor,  rixor. 

To  Warble.  To  chirp  or  sine  as  birds 
do,  to  sing  in  a  quavering  or  triOing  way. 
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to  purl  or  gurgle  as  a  brook. — B.    The 


radical  image  is  probably  to  be  found  in 
the  bubbling  or  gurgling  of  water,  and 
the  word  is  a  parallel  form  with  gargle^ 
gurgle^  or  It.  gorgare,  gorgolare^  to  gar- 
gle, to  rattle  in  the  throat,  to  warble  or 
quaver  in  singing,  also  to  wharly  or  speak 
in  the  throat  as  the  Florentines  do ;  sgor- 
gare,  sgorgolarty  to  gurgle,  to  warble  ; 
sgargagliare,  to  gargle,  rattle  in  the 
throat,  prattle ;  borbogliare,  to  make  a 
confusea  noise  (Fl.);  Sp.  barbuUar^  to 
talk  loud  and  fast;  Lang,  barbalia^  to 
chatter,  tattle ;  OFr.  verbeler,  to  speak 
quick  and  indistinctly. — Roquef.  *  I  war- 
bell  with  the  voyce  as  connyng  singers  do : 
ye  verbie^ — Palsgr. 

The  transference  from  the  region  of 
sound  to  that  of  movement  gives  Sc. 
warble^  warple,  wrabilj  to  crawl  about, 
to  wriggle,  to  move  to  and  fro.  To  war- 
ble in  J  to  warble  or  wurble  oneself  out, 
to  get  out  of  confinement  by  a  continua- 
tion of  twisting  motions.  To  wraple^  to 
entangle. 

Ward.  The  sense  of  keeping  is  com- 
monly expressed  by  the  figure  of  looking 
after.  Wal.  ward^yXo  guard,  keep,  ol> 
serve,  defend.  It.  guardare^  Fr.  regarder, 
to  look;  garder^  to  keep.  Robert  of 
Gloucester,  p.  486,  says  that  when  K. 
Richard  went  to  the  crusade  he  'bitoc 
the  bisshop  of  Ely  this  lond  in  ech  ende 
to  wardi :  *  and  shortly  after  he  speaks  of 
'  the  bisshop  of  Ely  that  this  londe  adde 
lo  loke.*    See  Guard. 

A  ward  is  a  person  under  age,  com- 
mitted to  the  ward  or  care  of  a  guardian. 
The  ward  of  a  lock  is  what  guards  the 
lock  against  opening  with  a  false  key. 
The  ward  of  a  town,  prison,  hospital,  is 
so  much  as  is  committed  to  the  care  of 
one  alderman  or  keeper. 

A  warden^  Fr.  gardien,  is  one  who  has 
ward  or  guard  of  a  thing.  A  warden- 
jpear,  Fr.  poire  de  garde,  a  keeping  pear. 

Ware. — Aware.  —  Wary.  on.  var, 
having  notice  of,  aware,  also  cautious, 
wary.  At  verdd  var  vid,to  be  aware  of, 
to  observe.  Vara,  to  warn  ;  vara  sig, 
varaSy  to  beware,  to  take  heed.  Da.  vare. 
guard,  care  j  tage  sig  vare,  to  take  heea 
of;  tage  varepaa,  to  watch,  have  an  eye 
upon.  G.  gewahrj  aware;  Du.  waeretiy 
waerden,  to  observe,  take  care,  beware  of, 
keep,  guard — Kil. ;  waementen  (G.  wahr- 
nehmen)y  to  take  notice,  perceive  ;  waer- 
schouwetiy  to  give  notice,  to  warn.  Bav. 
warefty  to  look,  take  care.  War  waz  du 
tuest :  mind  what  you  are  about.  Fr. 
fare  /  look  out !  take  care !  beware  !  OE. 


^aure,  gare^  to  gaze.    The  radical  mean- 


mg  is  doubtless  to  look,  observe,  take 
notice  of. 

The  same  root  is  found  in  all  the  Fin- 
nish languages  with  no  appearance  of 
being  borrowed.  Lap.  waret^  to  keep, 
guard  ;  wahroky  provident,  wary  ;  vfokro- 
tety  to  warn  ;  Esthon.  warrima^  to  take 
heed ;  Fin.  wara,  foresight,  caution, 
warning ;  waratay  to  beware,  to  warn ; 
waruy  cautious,  provident,  timid.  Magy. 
vdmiy  to  expect,  watch,  wait. 

Wares,    on.  varay  vamadry  Sw.  wara 
(pi.  warof)y  Da.  varey  Du.  waere^  wares, 
goods,  merchandise.    The  radical  mean- 
ing seems  to  be  simply  provisionment, 
stores,  from  the  root  signifying  look,  men- 
tioned in  the  last  article.    The  develop- 
ment of  the  signification  is  especially  clear 
in  Finnish.     Warata^  to  be  prowdent, 
cautious,  to  provide,  to  furnish  with  what 
is  necessary,  in  such  senses  as,  to  arm 
my  hand  with  a  sword,  to  fill  a  purse 
with  money.  IVarasta,  provisions,  stores ; 
wara,  goods,  means,  wealth  ;  Tuara-kuo- 
net  (huonety  house),  a  storehouse,  a  bam  ; 
takawara    {faka,  behind,   after),   stores 
provided    for    the    future ;    ivaramakso 
{maksoy  payment,  expense),  a  provision 
for  expenses  ;  wara  mieSy  a  supplemental 
man,  a  m2Ln  provided  to  supply  the  place 
of  another.  Sw.  matwarory  eatables,  pro- 
vision of  meat,  to  which  we  give  the  name 
of  provisions,   tar^    Uoxiyv ;  fiskwarory 
salted  fish,  provision  of  fish.     Esthon. 
warrinuiy  to  keep,  preserve ;  ivarrOj  pro- 
vision,   furniture,    goods,    possessions ; 
warranduSy  goods,  provision,  treasure. 

Wariangle.  The  shrike  or  butcher- 
bird, so  called  from  hanging  up  its  prey 
on  the  thorn  of  a  tree,  like  meat  m  a 
butcher's  shop.  G.  wargangel,  wurgen- 
gel  (Dief.  Sup.  in  curruca),  the  shrike, 
from  wiirgen,  to  throttle,  to  butcher,  and 
angely  a  tnorn. 

warm.  on.  varmry  G.  warmy  OLat. 
formuSy  Gr.  Ocpfi^,  W\vA, ghurrutn^  Pcrs. 
gemiy  hot ;  Sanscr.  gkamuiy  heat. 

To  Warn.  To  give  notice,  to  cause 
one  to  take  notice,  from  the  root  warey 
signifying  look  or  take  notice.  From  the 
same  root  in  a  sqpewhat  different  appli- 
cation are  Fr.  gamir^  guamiry  wamiry 
to  provide,  prepare,  fortify,  secure,  pre- 
serve ;  garnisony  gamesturey  provision, 
furniture,  stores  (Roquef.)  ;  from  which 
last  is  OE.  wamestorcy  to  furnish,  store, 
fortify.  *  Et  que  Egypte  soit  gamie  (pre- 
served) de  la  famine  des  sept  ans  que 
sont  k  venir.' 
The  notion  of  preserving  or  defending 
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naturally  passes  into  that  of  warding  or 
keeping  off,  thrusting  away,  forbidding, 
refusing.  Thus  Fr.  defendre  acquires  the 
sense  of  forbidding,  and  to  warn  one  off 
is  to  forbid  his  entrance.  /  warnty  I 
defende  one  or  commande  him  not  to  do 
a  thynge. — Palsgr.  as.  wyman,  to  warn, 
refuse,  forbid,  deny,  hinder,  on.  vama^ 
to  forbid,  refuse. 

And  swa  the  land  embandowned  he 
That  Dane  dunt  wamt  (refuse)  to  do  his  will. 

Brace,  iv.  39a. 

The  G.  uses  the  simpler  form  without 
the  derivative  n;  wehren,  to  bar,  hinder, 
prohibit,  forbid.  Einem  den  zugang 
wehretij  to  forbid  one  entrance,  to  warn 
him  off. 

Warp.  ON.  varpy  Du.  tverp^  werp- 
draeJly  werpgaereny  werpte,  G.  iverftj  the 
long  threads  laid  out  parallel  to  each 
other  between  which  the  woof  is  shot  in 
weaving.    Du.  werp,  worpy  a  cast 

To  Warp.  i.  Goth,  wairpany  AS. 
lueorpaUy  on.  verpay  G.  werfeUy  to  cast ; 
then  in  a  special  sense,  to  take  a  certain 
turn,  to  bend.  A  cast  in  the  eye  is  when 
one  eye  is  turned  out  of  the  true  direc- 
tion. .  Das  holz  wirft  sich  :  the  wood 
casts  or  warps. — Kiittn.  ON.  werpasky 
N.  varpa  segy  Da.  kaste  sig,  to  contract, 
to  warp. 

2.  To  warp  a  ship,  to  hale  her  to  a 
place  by  means  of  a  rope  laid  out  for 
that  purpose  and  fastened  to  an  anchor. 
— B.  Da.  varpCy  to  warp  a  ship  ;  varp- 
tougy  a  tow-line  or  warp. 

The  word  probably  comes  in  the  first 
instance  from  the  language  of  fishermen. 
ON.  varpa  in  a  specizd  sense  is  to  cast  or 
lay  out  a  net,  whence  varpOy  Da.  varpe- 
partly  a  drag-net.  N.  varpy  a  cast  with  a 
net,  a  laying  out  of  the  net ;  varpa,  to 
fish  with  a  net,  and  thence,  apparently 
from  comparison  with  the  hauling  in  of  a 
drag-net,  to  warp  a  ship. 

Warrant.  —  Warren.  It  has  been 
shown  under  Ware  and  Ward,  as  before 
under  Guard,  that  the  figure  of  looking 
out,  looking  after,  was  used  to  express 
the  sense  of  taking  care  of,  guarding,  pre- 
serving against,  making  safe.  OHG.  gewar, 
safe,  secure  (as  Lat.  iuiusy  from  iueoTy  to 
look).  Giuuara  vesti,  munitum  praesi- 
dium.  Daz  siben  ziug  gewaerrer  sint 
dann  zwen :  that  seven  witnesses  are 
safer,  more  reliable,  than  two.  Giwary 
security,  safety,  safe  refuge.  Jederman 
flohe  an  sein  gewar  da  er  denn  meinte 
sicher  zu  seyn :  every  one  fled  to  his  re- 
fuge where  he  considered  himself  safe.— 
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Schmeller.     Hence  OFr.  gariry  to  seek 
safety,  to  take  refuge. 

Mais  ne  saveit  queu  part  aler, 
N'osout  des  ^^rantz  foresz  eisseir, 
Kar  il  ne  saveit  ou  garir. 
Benoit,  Chron.  des  Dues  de  Norm.  a.  399. 

— he  dare  not  quit  the  great  forests,  for  he 
did  not  know  where  to  find  shelter.  OHO. 
gewarheity  tutela  ;  also  security,  pledge, 
secure  residence.  —  Schm.  G.  gewahry 
assurance,  security,  surety.  Dem  kaufer 
die  gewdhr  leisten,  to  give  security  or 
safe  possession  to  the  purchaser.  Ge- 
wdhrsmantiy  PLD.  waarsmafty  warendy 
warenty  one  who  warrants  or  gives  secur- 
ity, who  answers  for  the  safe  possession 
of  a  property.  WareUy  wdr  tnacheny  to 
assure,  make  good,  certify,  prove  by  oath, 
witnesses,  &c.  OE.  waranty  protector, 
defensor. — Pr.  Phl  So  in  OFr.  garieury 
garenty  guarenty  one  who  makes  safe, 
certifies,  answers  for ;  garimenty  garison^ 
surety,  guarantee. 

Another  derivative  from  the  same  source 
is  OFr.  garency  wareney  a  place  where 
animals  are  kept,  a  henyard,  pigeon-house, 
fishpond,  rabbit  warren.  —  Roquef.  A 
preserve  for  game  expresses  the  same  idea 
m  modem  language. 

The  derivation  of  warrant  and  warren^ 
from  the  root  warcy  signifying  caution, 
and  thence  defence,  security,  safety,  may 
be  further  illustrated  by  the  formation  of 
words  having  the  same  meaning  from 
Lat  caverCy  cautunty  to  beware,  to  guard 
against.  Thus  in  Mid. Lat.  we  find  caU' 
tusy  safe,  undisturbed  ;  cautiSy  cautuniy  a 
security  or  written  engagement  for  the 
performance  of  a  condition  ;  cautarey  m- 
cautarey  to  protect,  secure,  warrant. 

'  £t  omnia  pecora  vestra  per  omne  reg- 
num  meum  sint  secura  et  cauta  tanquam 
mea  propria,  et  libera  et  ubique  habeant 
pascua.' — Charta  Alphons.  Reg.  CastelLae 
A.D.  1213.  ^  Cauto  vcro  [I  guarantee] 
supradictos  homines  et  omnia  quae  ha- 
bent  vel  habebunt,  ouod  nullus  de  cetero 
pro  aliqua  voce  vel  calumniis,  excepto 
pro  pretio  debito  audeat  pignorare,  vel 
de  suo  aliquid  prendere,  molestare  vel 
calumniare.  Hujus  autem  liberationis  et 
incautationis  inchartationem  facio  Deo 
et  Stae  Agathae.' — Charta  Ferrandi  Reg. 
Cast  A.D.  1224.  From  the  foregoing 
application  of  cautusy  in  the  sense  of  pro- 
tected, secure  from  intrusion,  is  Sp.  cotOy . 
an  inclosure  of  pasture  grounds,  a  land- 
mark, and  Port.  cou/Oy  an  inclosure,  park, 
warren,  rabbit-burrow,  form  of  a  nare, 
asylum,  refuge. 
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Wart.     Du.  werUy  wrcUte — Kil.,  G. 
warze. 

Was.— Were.  Goth,  visan^  pit.  vasy 
v£sun,  to  remain,  continue,  stay,  to  be ; 
fauravisan,  to  be  to  the  fore  ;  vistSy  na- 
ture. ON.  vera  (anciently  vesa^  visa — 
Jonsson),  prt.  var,  vas,  vdrum,  Sw.  vara, 
AS.  wesoHf  to  remain,  continue,  be. 
Sanscr.  vas,  to  dwell,  to  live,  to  wear 
clothes. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  verb  to  be  is 
an  abstraction  unknown  to  the  language 
of  gesture  and  the  rudest  uncivilised  lan- 
guages. '  In  American  and  Polynesian 
languages,'  says  Farrar,  Chapters  on 
Lang.  54, '  there  are  forms  for  I  am  well, 
I  am  here,  &c.,  but  not  for  I  am.  More 
than  this,  savage  nations  [when  they  learn 
English]  cannot  even  adopt  the  verb  to 
be.  A  negro  says,  "  Your  nat  no  lid  that 
place  you  put  him  in." '  I  have  known  a 
child,  when  learning  to  speak,  say.  Where 
it  iivef  where  is  it  ?  Sw.  blifwa^  to  abide, 
remain,  continue,  is  the  common  word  for 
to  become,  to  be.  We  must  therefore  re- 
gard the  sense  of  continuance  expressed 
by  the  verb  visarty  vera,  &c.,  as  prior  to 
that  of  abstract  being,  and  we  cannot  se- 
parate the  verb  of  which  was  and  were 
are  members  from  G.  wahren^  to  last,  and^ 
E.  wear.  See  Wear.  The  primary  sig- 
nification is  probably  to  look,  to  see,  from 
whence  all  the  others  naturally  flow.  To 
look,  to  guard,  preserve,  defend,  cover,  or 
to  guard,  to  keep,  to  endure,  to  remain, 
to  be.  The  G.  warten^  to  expect  or  wait, 
is  identical  with  It.  guardare,  to  look, 
and  it  has  been  shown  that  the  primary 
sense  of  E.  wait  is  to  look  out,  while  we 
have  argued  in  favour  of  a  similar  origin 
for  biiie,  abide. 

To  Wash.  AS.  waescan,  wacsan,  G. 
waschetty  Sw.  waska,  A  parallel  form 
with  swashy  slosh^  representing  the  sound 
of  dashing  water.  *A  great  swash  of 
water,  magnus  aquarum  torrens.'— Coles 
in  Hal.  Swash,  refuse,  hogwash,  soft, 
quashy.  —  Hal.  *  Drenched  with  the 
swassing  waves.'  —  Taylor.  Piedm. 
svass^y  to  splash,  rinse,  wash.  Svass^ 
un  cavalj  to  bathe  a  horse ;  svassese  la 
boca,  to  rinse  or  wash  out  one's  mouth. 
Bav.  schwatUln,  to  splash ;  schwetti, 
a  horsewash. 

In  Q,  schwatzettj  waschen,  to  tattle,  the 
expression  is  transferred  from  the  sound 
of  dashing  water  to  that  of  clacking 
tongues.  N.  vada,  vadda,  vassa,  to  dabble, 
splash,  wade,  also  to  chatter,  tattle. 
,  Wasp.  AS.  waspy  waps,  ohg.  wa/sa, 
wefsa,  Lat  vespis,  wasp.     Lith.  wapsd,  a 
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gadfly.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  it 
comes  from  a  word  signifying  to  sting. 
So  Gael,  speach^  bite,  strike  smartly,  and 
speach  (Gr.  0^i}€),  a  wasp  or  any  venom- 
ous little  creature,  or  its  sting  or  bite. 
Lap.  pustety  to  sting  as  a  serpent.  Fin. 
puskiay  to  strike  wiu  the  horns ;  puski* 
ainen,  a  wasp. 

Wassail.  A  custom  still  used  in  some 
places  on  Twelfth  night  of  going  about 
with  a  great  bowl  of  ale,  drinking  of 
healths. — B.  Hence  wassaiUrSy  revellers. 
From  the  as.  salutation  on  pledging  one 
to  drink,  was  hcely  be  of  health,  which  the 
person  accepting  the  pledge  answered  in 
the  terms  drinc  haly  1  drink  your  health. 

£  pur  tine  feyze  estemner 
Tantot  qnident  mal  trouer. 
Si  uiskeil  ne  dice  aprex  : 

— and  for  a  single  sneeze  they  expect  to 
be  taken  ill  unless  you  say  uesheily  God 
bless  you. — Manuel  des  Pecch^  iioa 

Waste.  The  proper  meaning  of  the 
word  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  equiva- 
lent PoL  P^fyj  empty,  void,  unoccupied, 
desert.  Thus  the  waste  water  of  a  mill  is 
what  runs  away  without  contributing  to 
drive  the  wheel ;  to  waste  your  money  is 
to  spend  it  in  vain,  without  obtaining  an 
adequate  return.  In  waste  was  formeriy 
used  in  the  sense  of  in  vain.  *  Take  my 
councell  yet  or  ye  go,  for  fear  ye  walk  in 
waste.* — Gammer  Gurton,  11.  4. 

It.  guastare  and  Fr.  gaster^  gdter^  sig- 
nify to  spoil  or  render  unfit  for  occupation 
or  employment.  Mid. Lat  gastum,  bar- 
ren land,  fallow,  ohg.  wSsti,  wuosti^  de- 
sert, solitary  ;  wnostinna,  Du.  woestijniy 
AS.  westen,  Mid.Lat.  vastina,  Yx.gastine^ 
A  desert,  uncultivated  land.  G.  wiist^ 
waste,  desert,  uninhabited ;  das  wOste 
gerinne,  the  waste  water  in  a  milL  The 
term  is  then  applied  to  the  absence  of 
cultivation  in  a  moral  sense.  Ein  wOster 
menschy  a  rude,  rough,  brutal,  ill-bred 
man.  In  the  same  way  Lat.  vastus^ 
waste,  desert,  desolate ;  also  awkward, 
unmannerly,  ill  bred,  uncouthly  large, vast. 

Watch.    See  Wait. 

Water.— Wet.  Goth.  vatOf  pi.  vatna^ 
ON.  vatn,  Lith.  wandtiy  Let.  ukdensy  OHG. 
wazar,  G.  wasser,  Gr.  €^*^p,  C^aroc,  water ; 
ON.  vdtr,  Sw.  waty  Da.  vaady  Lat.  udusy 
wet. 

It  is  difficult  to  suppose  that  these 
forms  are  not  from  the  same  root  with 
wadey  to  splash  through  water. 

This  whit  waseUd  in  the  fen  almost  to  the  andes. 

P.  P.  (Skcat),  L  43a. 

Wattle.    From  ohg.  wadalSn^  MHa 

wadcleUy  wedeleuy  to  waver,  move  to  and 
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fro  (see  Waddle),  G.  wadel^  wedel  are 
used  to  signify  whatever  wavers,  dangles, 
or  moves  to  and  fro,  as  a  fan,  the  tail  of 
an  animal,  a  plume  of  feathers,  the  wav- 
ing branches  of  a  tree,  on  the  same  prin- 
ciple, in  the  latter  instance,  that  the  name 
ol  waivers  is  given  in  the  E.  of  England 
to  small  waving  twigs. — HaL  Bav.  wadel^ 
fir-branches,  twigs,  branch  wood ;  wadeln^ 
to  cut  brushwood. — Schm.  '  Da  rauscht 
in  den  tannewedeln  :  it  sounds  in  the  fir- 
branches.' — Deutsch.  Mundart.  2.  167. 
Swiss  wedele^  a  bundle  of  twigs.  Hence 
must  be  explained  E.  wattle,  provincially 
a  hurdle  (HaL),  a  frame  of  interwoven 
twigs  or  rods ;  to  wattle^  to  interweave 
with  rods. 

From  the  same  sense  of  waving  to  and 
fro  are  the  wattles  or  waddles  of  a  cock, 
the  loose  pieces  of  flesh  which  dangle  be- 
neath his  chin.  So  Du.  ouabbe,  a  dew- 
lap, from  G.  quabbeln^  wcUhbeltty  to  shake 
like  jelly,  mhg.  wadel^  an  apron,  what 
hangs  before  for  concealment  Machten 
in  wadel  von  veigenbaum:  made  them 
aprons  of  fig-leaves. 

Wave.  In  oe.  written  wawe;  Goth. 
vegs  (pL  vigos)y  AS.  wiegj  G.  woge.  Da. 
wve,  N-  vaagy  Fr.  vague^  billow,  wave. 
Sw.  wAg  is  both  a  ba^Lnce  and  a  wave, 
the  name  being  given  to  both  for  the 
same  reason,  viz.  from  the  up  and  down 
movement  of  each.  OHG.  wegan,  to 
move,  vibrate,  nod,  weigh  ;  wagSn^ 
moveri  ;  wdgy  gurges,  vorago,  lacus, 
sequor.  In  manigero  wazzero  wage  :  in 
diluvio  aquarum  multarum.  ^^  Notker. 
The  radical  forms  waggle  and  wabble  are 
closely  connected,  and  their  derivatives 
frequently  intermingle. 

To  Waver. — ^Wave.    Sc.  waff,  waif, 

wawe,  to  fluctuate ;  to  wavel,  to  move 

backwards  and    forwards ;    to    waver ^ 

Tvawer,  to  fluctuate,  wander. 

And  in  that  m3rric  nycbt  wawerand  will. 

Wjmtown. 

ON.  vd/a,  vofa,  to  wave  to  and  fh) ;  vdfa 
yfir  (as  G.  sckweben),  to  hang  over ;  vdfra, 
to  totter,  to  roam  or  wander  about.  G. 
quedfbeln,  wabbeln,  to  shake  like  jelly ;  G. 
dial,  wabben,  wabbeln,  wabem,  waffeln, 
wqfflen,  to  waver,  totter,  move  to  and  fro. 
— Deutsch.  Mundart.  2.  Bav.  waibeln, 
waiben,  to  waver,  totter,  flutter,  twirl. 
IVaiben  wie  ein  rohr,  to  shake  like  a  reed ; 
tvaiben  wU  ein  top/,  to  whirl  like  a  top. 
Du.  wapperen,  to  waver,  vacillate,  swing. 
E.  quaver,  to  shake  with  the  voice,  to 
tremble  ;  to  quave,  to  move  to  and  fro  ; 
an  earthquave,  a  quavemire.  Fin. 
wapista^  to  quaver,  sound  tremulous,  to 
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shake  or  tremble ;  wapina,  a  tremulous 
sound,  a  trembling.     See  Wabble. 

Wax,  AS.  weax,  ON.  vax^  G.  wachs^ 
PoL  vosk,  Russ.  voska,  Esthon.  wahha, 
Magy.  viasz,  wslx.  Fin.  waAa,  a  rock; 
then  by  a  strong  metaphor,  waAa  weden, 
the  rock  of  water,  foam;  waka  meden, 
the  rock  of  honey,  wax ;  wahainen,  rocky, 
foamy,  waxen  or  waxy.  Fin.  waaksi^ 
wahto,  or  waahti  also  signify  foam. 

To  Wax.  AS.  weaxan,  Goth,  wahsjan^ 
ON.  vaxa^  Sanscr.  vah^  GaeL/<zj,  to  grow, 
increase. 

Way.  Goth,  vigs,  ON.  vegr^  Sanscr. 
vaha,  Lat.  via,  Fr.  voie» 

To  Wasrment.  To  lament  The  in- 
terjection of  suffering  is  in  Lettish  wai ! 
(corresponding  to  G.  wehe  /  E.  woe  f),  and 
with  the  personal  pronoun,  waiman  / 
equivalent  to  Gr.  Stiun  I  woe  is  me !  From 
the  compound  interjection  are  formed 
waimanaht!  to  cry  waiman  i  (as  Gr. 
UyMXjkiv,  to  cry  01^1 !),  to  lament ;  wcu" 
manas,  lamentation ;  which  seem  to  ex- 
plain the  formation  of  E.  wayment* 

Wayward.  Perhaps  a  corruption  of 
wraywardy  as  G.  wasen  compared  with 
Du.  wrase,  a  sod.  Crabbyd,  awke  or 
wrawe  {wraywarde — W.),  bilosus,  can- 
cerinus ;  wraw,  froward,  ongoodly,  per- 
versus,  bilosus,  protervus. — Pr.  Pm. 

Weak.  What  yields  to  pressure,  as. 
wdc,  weak,  pliant ;  Da.  veg,yV\2Lnt ;  svag^ 
weak  ;  Sw.  svig,  supple,  aeile  ;  G.  weick^ 
Du.  weeck,  weyck,  Sw.  wek,  soft,  yielding 
to  the  touch,  tender,  effeminate  ;  G. 
schwack,  weak.  Bret,  gwak,  soft,  tender, 
delicate.  G.  weichen,  as.  wican.  Da. 
vige,  Sw.  wika^  swiga,  to  yield,  give 
place  to. 

The  radical  image  is  seen  in  ON.  vik, 
a  slight  movement,  a  nick  or  recess, 
whence  vikja,  to  set  in  motion,  to  turn  ; 
also  to  give  place ;  vikna,  to  give  place, 
to  yield,  to  be  moved  or  softened.  The 
as.  swican  has  the  same  radical  mean- 
ing, the  sense  of  deceiving  being  derived 
from  that  of  a  short  quick  turn  or  move- 
ment. Compare  Sw.  wika  af,  to  turn 
aside,  to  quit,  wika  undan,  to  go  off, 
escape,  quit,  with  as.  him  from  swicon, 
went  from  him  ;  thone  death  beswican,  to 
escape  death. 

weaL— -Wealth,  as.  wel,  well ;  wela^ 
abundance,  wealth,  prosperity ;  in  pi. 
riches  ;  wela,  welig,  rich.  OHG.  weliday 
welitha,  wealth.  In  the  same  way  we 
have  Fr.  bien,  well,  and  as  a  substantive, 
biens,  goods,  substance,  wealth. 

Weald,  as.  weald,  G.  wald,  wood 
forest.    The  weald  of  Kent  is  the  broad 
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woody  valley  between  the  bare  chalky 
downs  which  occupy  so  large  a  portion  of 
the  county. 

To  Wean.  G.  gewbhnen^  to  accustom ; 
intwohnen^  to  break  the  custom,  to  use  one 
to  do  without,  to  wean.  Da.  vanne,  to 
accustom  ;  ajvctnne^  vanm  /ra,  to  wean. 
Du.  wennen^  to  accustom,  to  wean.  See 
Won. 

Weapon.  Goth,  vepna,  arms';  OHG. 
ivdfany  G.  waffe^  ON.  vapn^  AS.  wapn^ 
weapon  ;  Du.  wap<n,  arms,  tools. — Kil. 

To  Wear.  i.  To  last,  endure  or  hold 
out,  as,  this  cloth  wears  well,  i.  e.  lasts 
long. — B.  ON.  vera,  G.  wdhrsfty  and  Sw. 
wara  are  used  in  the  same  sense.  Me- 
dan  det  warar:  while  this  lasts.  Tyg 
som  warar  lange :  stuff  that  lasts  long, 
that  wears  wefl.  Den  klddningen  har 
warat  twa  somrar  :  that  coat  has  lasted, 
has  worn  two  summers.  OHG.  weren, 
manere,  subsistere,  durare  ;  durah  weren^ 
permanere  ;  weri^y  fvirig,  perpetuus,  per- 
manens  ;  unwertg^  caducus. — Graff.  To 
wear  out  is  to  endure  to  the  end  of  its 
existence,  to  come  to  an  end,  correspond- 
ing to  G.  verwesen^  to  moulder  away,  to 
decay.  To  wear  off,  to  go  off  by  lasting, 
to  go  gradually  off.  When  we  look  to 
the  verb  to  last  we  see  that  the  idea  of 
continuance  or  endurance  springs  from 
the  sense  of  performing  or  fulfilling  its  pro- 
per end.  To  last  is  the  equivalent  of  G. 
Ifisten^  to  comply  with  one's  duty,  to  per- 
form what  one  is  reauired,  to  fulfil. — 
Kiittn.  ^Thei  ben  false  and  traiterous 
and  lasten  nogt  that  thei  bihoten.' — Sir 
J  no.  Mandeville.  The  same  sequence  is 
shown  in  E.  wear^  to  endure,  compared 
with  OHG.  weren,  gawerin,  gawerSn^ 
facere,  prsestare,  servare,  to  keep,  fulfil, 
perform.  Uuereton  iro  gedingung^  ser- 
vaverunt  pactum  ;  uueret  sermones  dei, 
he  observes  the  commandments  of  God ; 
legem  uueren^  to  keep  the  law. — Graff. 
The  word  keep  itself  is  used  in  both  senses, 
to  observe  or  fulfil,  and  also  to  last.  To 
keep  quiet  is  to  remain  quiet,  and  the 
word  is  provincially  used  for  reside  or 
dwell.  A  Cambridge  student  would  ask, 
Where  do  you  keep  ?  But  words  signify- 
ing keep,  guard,  take  care  of,  almost 
always  derive  their  significance  from  the 
figure  of  looking,  as  Lat.  servare  signifies 
in  the  first  instance  to  look,  then  to  keep 
or  guard,  while  the  derivative  observe  sig- 
nifies to  perform  or  fulfil. 

The  sense  of  a  sharp  look  out  is  pre- 
dominant in  E.  ware^  beware^  while  G. 
bewahren  signifies  to  keep  or  fulfil.  '  Das 
gerechte  volk,  das  den  Glauben  bewah- 
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ret  :*  the  righteous  people  which  keepeth 
the  faith.  —  Isaiah  26.  2.  Die  gebotie 
Gottes  bewahren:  to  keep  or  fmfil  the 
commandments  of  God.  Thus  we  finally 
trace  the  pedigree  of  weetr  to  the  root 
wary  which  through  a  wide  range  of  lan- 
guage signifies  look  or  take  notice^  as 
shown  under  Ware,  Ward,  Warn,  &c 

The  G.  wahr  (Lat.  verus,  w.  gwir)^  true, 
is  probably  to  be  explained  as  what  keeps 
or  fulfils  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  de- 
signed. The  true  way  is  that  which  leads 
to  the  end  we  are  desirous  of  attaining. 
A  true  man  is  one  who  fulfils  his  pro- 
fessions. A  true  saying  is  one  which 
comes  out  in  accordance  with  fact,  when 
put  to  the  proof.  Thus  verity  may  be 
regarded  as  the  capacity  of  a  thing  for 
wear,  OHG.  ^M^r,  Veritas,  fides  ;  ze  uuarey 
cert^ ;  gawdriy  probitas ;  ungawAr^  im- 
probus  ;  warily  kewarityPiuuarit^  probaL 
—Graff. 

2.  To  wear  clothes.  The  expression  of 
a  garment  wearing  well,  or  bein^  worn 
out,  seems  so  closely  connected  with  that 
of  wearing*  clothes,  that  we  are  at  first 
inclined  to  identify  the  verb  in  the  two 
cases  and  to  explain  the  sense  of  wearing 
clothes  as  remaining  or  being  in  them,  in 
accordance  with  ON.  at  vera  i  skyrtu,  1 
brdkum  :  to  be  in  a  shirt,  in  breeches,  to 
wear  them ;  or  as  we  say,  he  was  in  his 
shirt  sleeves,  in  his  best  clothes.  Sanscr. 
vasy  to  dwell,  to  wear  clothes. 

But  further  examination  tends  to  show 
that  although  the  ultimate  origin  is  pro- 
bably the  same  in  weary  to  last,  and  wear^ 
to  bear  clothes,  yet  the  two  senses  are 
not  immediately  connected.  The  line  of 
thought  seems  to  be,  to  look  out,  take 
heed,  beware,  guard  against,  protect, 
cover,  clothe.  Sick  vor  der  kaUty  dor 
hitze  bewahreny  to  guard  against  cold  or 
heat ;  verwahreny  to  preserve.  ON.  verja^ 
AS.  werjany  to  defend,  protect,  cover. 
Hragle  hine  mid  to  werianne  :  clothing 
to  cover  himself  withaL  OHG.  warjaz% 
werjany  defendere,  prohibere,  tegere,  vcs- 
tire. — Graff. 

Mit  uuati  er  thih  io  umeru 
Joh  emmizigen  nerie  : 
Amictu  ipse  te  defendet,  et  perpetuo  alet. 

Otfr.  II.  sa.  47* 


Then  elliptically,  to  wear  clothes,  to  cover 
(oneself  with)  clothes.  AS.  ke  masti 
woepen  werian,  he  must  wear  weapons, 
must  guard  (himself  with)  weapons.  OH& 
gauueridont  Christany  induerunt  Chris- 
tum ;  peinuueriy  periscelides,  leg-clothing. 
3.  To  wear  shipy  to  turn  the  ship  before 
the  wind  \   properly  to  veer  ship :   Fr. 
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'virer  vent  arrikre,  It  virare  in  poppa. — 
Roding. 

Wear. — Weir.  From  G.  wehren^  Du. 
weren^  to  ward  off,  prevent,  forbid,  defend 
(see  Wear,  2.),  are  G.  wehr^  Du.  weer^ 
sepimentum,  defensio,  munitio,  agger ;  G. 
ivehry  a  dam,  dyke,  causey.  Den  strom 
durch  ein  wehr  aufhalten:  to  stop  the 
current  by  a  dyke  or  wear.  Wehrdam^ 
a  wear  or  weir  on  a  river.  Miihl-wehr,  a 
mill-dam  ;  seewehr,  a  mole  or  pier ;  fisch- 
Tuehr,  a  fish-pond;  PI.D.  ware,  a  dam 
across  a  stream  to  set  nets  in  for  catch- 
ing eels,  &c. ;  a  crib  to  defend  the  banks 
of  a  river  or  a  sea-dyke.  AS.  war,  wer, 
sepimentum,  retinaculum ;  a  dam  for 
fish,  fish-pond.  Wayre,  where  water  is 
holde,  gort. — Palsgr. 

In  the  sense  of  a  fish-pond  the  word 
may  be  confounded  with  OE.  wayowre, 
stondinge  water,  piscina  (Pr.  Pm.)  ;  Suf- 
folk waver,  Du.  wouwer,  vyver,  G.  wei- 
her,  OHG.  wiwari,  mhg.  wiwer,  wier,  a 
pond  for  fish,  from  Lat.  vivarium. 

Weary,  as.  werig,  v/eary ;  G.  wdhren, 
to  endure;  langwierig,  lingering, tedious; 
Da,  vare,  to  endure ;  langvarig,  pro- 
tracted, lingering.  The  extremity  ^weari- 
ness is  when  we  are  quite  worn  out  with 
labour. 

Weasand.  as.  wasend;  OFris.  was- 
ende,  the  windpipe ;  Bav.  waisei,  wazel, 
Tv&sling,  Suffolk  wezzen,yXi^  gullet, throat 
Probably  from  on.  hvcesa,  Da.  hvase, 
to  wheeze,  to  make  a  sound  in  breathing  ; 
£.  dial,  quezzen,  to  choke.  The  same 
relation  nolds  good  between  on.  querk, 
the  throat,  and  E.  wherk,  to  breathe  with 
difficulty,  to  make  a  noise  in  breathing  ; 
wherken^  Da.  kvcerke,  to  choke. 

Weasel,    o.  wieseL 

Weather.  Du.  weder,  G.  wetter,  ON. 
vedr,  weather,  wind,  storm.  Pol.  wiatr, 
wind  ;  wia£,  G.  wehen,  to  blow.  Bohem. 
wjtr,  gen, wdtru,  wind;  wati,  wj'ti,  to 
blow. 

To  Weave. — Web.  Sanscr.  vap, 
weave  ;  ON.  ve/a.  Da.  vave,  Du.  weven, 
G.  weben,  to  weave  \  gewebe,  Du.  webbe, 
ON.  vefr,  what  is  woven,  a  web.  G.  weben 
is  also  to  move  to  and  fro,  to  stir.  Leben 
und  weben,  to  have  life  and  motion.  Bav. 
wabem,  to  be  in  movement,  to  wander  to 
and  fro  ;  wabem,  wabeln,  to  bustle  about; 
waiben,  waibeln,  to  staler,  totter.  The 
radical  image  is  the  reciprocating  motion 
of  the  shuttle  in  weaving.  See  Wave, 
Waver,  Wabble. 

Wed.  Goth,  vadi,  OHO.  wetti,  as. 
wedd,  a  pledge,  what  binds  us  to  perform 
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a  certain  condition,  from  Goth,  vidan  or 
vithan,  to  \i\n!dL,gavidan,  to  bind  together, 
to  join  ;  OHG.  wetan,  gewetan,  zisamana- 
giwetan,  to  bind  together.  Goth,  gaviss, 
a  fastening  or  joint ;  disviss,  a  loosing. 

To  Wed.  Properly  to  engage  or  pledge 
oneself,  to  betroth ;  then  passing  on  to 
signify  the  marriage  which  is  the  conclu-* 
sion  of  the  engagement.  Goth,  vadi,  a 
wed  or  pledge  ;  gavadjon,  AS.  weddian, 
to  engage,  to  promise.  Him  weddedon 
feoh  to  syllenne :  they  engaged  to  give 
him  money.  Gifhwa  ordales  weddige:  if 
any  one  undertakes  an  ordeaL  Weddige 
sebridguma  :  let  the  bridegroom  promise. 
Then  in  the  special  sense  of  marriage 
engagement  Weddian  heora  magan  to 
wtjfe  :  to  betroth  their  relation,  to  promise 
her  in  marriage.  Weddian  was  after- 
wards, as  in  E.,  used  for  marriage,  but  the 
proper  term  for  the  latter  was  awnian, 
and  the  two  are  contrasted  together  in 
Sax.  Chron.,  p.  314,  37. — Cockayne,  in 
Gloss,  to  St  Marherite.  Flem.  wedden, 
spondere,  polliceri,  fidejubere. — Kil. 

In  like  manner  from  Lat  spondere,  to 
engage,  are  formed  sponsus,  sponsa,  an 
engaged  person,  a  bndegroom  or  bride, 
and  thence  Fr.  Spoux,  ipouse,  a  husband 
or  wife.  The  comparison  of  the  corre- 
sponding forms  in  Welsh  would  lead  to  a 
different  view  of  the  immediate  origin  of 
the  expression,  although  we  are  ultimate- 
ly brought  to  the  same  point  in  both 
cases,  w.  gwedd  is  a  yoke  or  pair,  a 
team  of  horses  ;  gweddawg,  yoked,  cou- 
pled, wedded ;  newydd  weddawg,  newly 
married ;  dyweddio,  to  yoke  or  couple 
together,  to  join  in  marriage,  to  espouse  ; 
dyweddi,  espousal,  betrothal.  The  point 
of  connection  between  the  two  lines  of 
thought  is  that  w.  gwedd  zs  well  as  Goth. 
vadi,  a  wed  or  pledge,  seems  to  be  de- 
rived from  the  root  shown  in  Goth,  vidan, 
gavidan,  to  bind  together.  OHG.  kiwe- 
tan,  conjunctus ;  zesamanagiwatan,  so- 
ciarunt ;  fciwet,  a  yoke  or  pair  of  oxen  ; 
MHG.  gewete,  companion;  Swiss,  Bav. 
an-,  ein-wetten,  to  yoke  together,  Goth. 
Thatei  nu  Guth  gavath  :  what  God  hath 
joined  together — let  not  man  put  asunder. 
— Mark  10.  9. 

By  a  curious  coincidence  we  have  also 
Esthon.  weddama,  to  lead ;  Lith.  wedu, 
westi,  to  lead,  to  lead  a  bride  home,  to 
marry,  to  be  compared  with  Lat.  du  cere  ux- 
orem.  Wedes,  wedded,  married  ;  wedlys, 
the  bridegroom  ;  wesele,  a  wedding  ;  Let. 
weddama  meita,  a  marriageable  daughter. 

Wedge.  Du.  wegghe,  wigghe,  G.  weik, 
a  wedge,  oblong  mass. 
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Wednesday,  as.  wodensdag^  Wo- 
den's day. 

Weed.  Du.  wieden^  to  cleanse,  espe- 
cially of  noxious  herbs,  to  weed.  Thence 
wiede^  a  weed,  the  noxious  herbs  that  are 
pulled  up  and  cast  out  fr(yn  among  the 
cultivated  crops.  Fr.  vutder^  to  void, 
purge,  cleanse.     See  Void. 

weeds,  as.  wad,  clothing,  garment 
Wist  and  ivceda,  food  and  garments. 
OHG.  wdt,  gawdtiy  clothing,  garment ; 
karuwdty  mourning ;  linwdt,  linen 
clothes ;  G.  wand,  gewand,  cloth,  woven 
materials ;  leinwandy  linen.  Fin.  waatety 
cloth,  clothes,  garment. 

Week.    AS.  weoce,  ON.  vika,  G.  woche. 

To  Ween.  Goth,  vens,  expectation, 
hope ;  venjafty  to  expect ;  gavenjan,  to 
suppose,  to  think  ;  ON.  vdn,  von,  vceni, 
expectation,  hope  ;  vdna,  vdna,  to  hope. 
Du.  waen^  opinion ;  waenen,  to  think,  to 
ween. — Kil.  G.  wdhntn,  to  imagine, 
suppose,  think.  Sc.  will  of  wane,  at  a 
loss  for  counsel. 

To  Weep.  Goth,  vofijan,  to  call,  to 
cry  ;  OHG.  wuofan,  MHG.  wuofen,  wa/en, 
to  make  an  outcry,  to  lament,  weep ; 
wuofy  wuo/t,  AS.  wopy  kveopy  outcry, 
lamentation.  ON.  dp,  outcry.  From  as. 
wop  is  formed  wepan,  properly  to  lament, 
to  wail,  then  to  weep  or  shed  tears,  as 
from  ON.  dp  comes  cepay  to  shout,  to  cry. 

The  syllable  whoop  is  used  to  represent 
a  shrill  sound  in  whooping  cough,  and  as 
a  verb  signifies  to  shout  war  whooP, 
ON.  her  dp,  the  battle-cry,  shout  of  attaclc. 

Lith.  vapitiy  Russ.  vopif,  to  make  an 
outcry,  to  weep  ;  vopr,  lamentation,  cry. 

In  Gr.  d^',  hifh^y  the  sense  of  shouting 
is  softened  down  to  the  signification  of 
the  ordinary  voice  or  a  separate  utterance, 
a  word  ;  and  by  a  similar  change  in  the 
radical  vowel  to  that  shown  in  ON.  dp, 
apa,  E.  whoop,  weep,  we  have  «««  (pre- 
served in  the  aorist  Ivkov),  to  say  ;  firoc,  a 
word.  The  same  train  of  thought  is  seen 
in  Lat.  vox,  vocis  (equivalent  to  Gr.  d^, 
hirofi),  the  voice,  from  voco,  to  call,  where 
the  guttural  c  takes  the  place  of  the/  in 
the  other  languages.  Sanscr.  vach,  speak. 

Weevil.  The  worm  that  breeds  in 
com.  AS.  wibba,  a  worm  ;  wibil,  wifel, 
G.  wiebel,  Du.  wevel,  a  weevil;  Lith. 
wabalas,  a  beetle. 

The  name  is  taken  from  the  multi- 
farious movement  of  a  swarm  of  small 
animals.  G.  weben,  to  stir  about,  to 
swarm  with  ;  webeln,  to  wag,  stir,  bustle. 
— Kiittn.  Bav.  wibeln,  wubeln,  wibbeln, 
wimmeln,  to  move  about,  to  swarm ; 
wibelig,    stirring,    sprawling,    crawling. 
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'AUcs  wibbelt,  kribbelt,  sich  beweget/ 
*Das  wibende,  wabende  wasser.' — San- 
ders. PLD.  wibelsteerteHy  to  wag  the 
Uil. 

The  Latin  name  of  the  insect,  curculio, 
seems  to  have  been  formed  on  exactly  the 
same  principle.  It  may  be  explained 
from  It  gorgogliare,  to  gurgle,  to  boil, 
and  then  (from  a  comparison  of  the  per- 
petual movement  of  swarming  insects  to 
the  agitation  of  boiling  water), '  to  breed 
or  become  vermine,  wormlets,  or  such 
creepers  or  weevils  as  breed  in  pulse  or 
com.' — FL  See  Wabble.  Russ.  wriyati, 
to  boil,  also  to  swarm,  to  crawL  Grisons 
buglir,  to  boil,  to  swann. 

To  Weigh.— Weight.  The  act  of 
weighing  takes  its  name  from  the  TMfog" 
ging  movement  of  the  beam,  one  scale 
going  up  as  the  other  goes  down.  Bav. 
wagan,  wagen,  to  rock,  shake,  move ; 
wagen,  a  cradle  ;  wdg,  a  balance  ; 
gewdg,  a  lever ;  wegen,  to  prise  a  thing 
up  ;  G.  wiegen,  to  rocl^  to  move  to  and 
fro  ;  also  (as  wagen)  to  weigh  ;  hewegen, 
to  move  ;  wdge,  a  balance.  Du.  wagge- 
len,  waegelen^  to  waggle,  vacillate ; 
waegen,  to  sway  up  and  down,  to  vacil- 
late; to  move  ;  waege,  a  balance. — KiL 
ON.  vagga,  to  rock ;  vega,  to  lift  ;  vdg,  a 
balance ;  vagi,  weight ;  vagr^  heavy. 
AS.  wegan.  to  lift,  to  weigh.  In  the  ex- 
pression of  weighing  anchor  the  word  is 
still  used  in  the  sense  of  lifting  up.  Boh. 
waha,  a  balance,  the  swipe  of  a  welL 
Russ.  waga,  a  balance ;  wajif^  to  have 
weight,  to  weigh. 

The  same  connection  between  the 
terms  for  weighing  and  for  wagging  up 
and  down  is  seen  m  Let  swirt  (wippen, 
wagen),  to  seesaw,  to  weigh ;  swirris, 
swipe  of  a  well ;  swars,  weight ;  swarra 
tilts,  a  drawbridge ;  swamgSy  weighty, 
heavy.  Lith.  svnrti,  sujroti,  to  waver, 
sway,  swing ;  swerti,  to  weigh ;  swarms 
(showing  the  origin  of  G.  scMitfer),  heavy ; 
swartis,  scales,  balance ;  swirtis,  scale, 
beam  of  balance,  swipe  of  welL  Du. 
swieren,  vibrare,  vagari,  gyrarc. 

Weird,  as.  wyrd,  gewyrdy  fate,  for- 
tune, destiny,  from  Goth.  vairthoHy  as, 
weorthan,  G.  werden,  to  come  to  "gasSy  to 
become,  to  be. 

To  weird  was  then  elliptically  used  in 
the  sense  of  destine,  appomt  as  one's  fate, 
or  announce  as  one's  fate,  predict 

And  what  the  doom  sae  dire,  that  thou 
Dost  weird  to  mine  or  me  ? 

Jam.  Pop.  BaQada» 

Altho'  his  mither  in  her  weirds 
Foretald  his  death  at  Troy— 
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Hence  Shakespeare  in  Macbeth  calls  the 
witches  the  weird-sisUrs,  and  latterly 
weird  has  come  to  be  used  in  our  liter- 
ature in  the  sense  of  something  belong- 
ing to  the  world  of  witches,  supernatural, 
unearthly.  I  n  the  same  way  the  analogous 
conception  expressed  by  Yx,fierie^  magic, 
and  £.  f€ury^  takes  that  designation  from 
IjaX.faium, 

To  Weld.  Sw.  wdlla^  G.  wellen^  to 
join  two  pieces  of  iron  at  a  heat  just  short 
of  melting.  From  G.  wallen^  Du.  wellen, 
AS.  weallaHj  to  boil ;  wealUnde  fyr^  fer- 
vens  ignis.  In  Scotland  coals  are  said  to 
wall  when  they  cake  together  in  burning. 
The  process  of  welding  iron  is  named,  in 
many  languages,  from  the  word '  for  boil- 
ing. lUyrian  variti^  to  boil,  to  weld  iron  ; 
Let  wdrUy  to  boil ;  sawdrit,  to  weld ; 
Magy.  formi,  to  boil;  forrasteni,  to 
solder,  to  weld  ;  Turk,  kaynamaky  to 
boil,  to  weld  ;  Grisons  buglir^  to  boil,  to 
solder  metals. 

To  Walk. — ^Welewe.  g.  welken^  Du. 
welckeHy  verwelcketiy  to  fade,  wither,  de- 
cay, dry.     Properly  to  lose  colour. 

For  which  full  pale  and  welkid  is  my  face. 

Pardoner's  T. 

The  which  was  whilome  giene  gros, 
Is  weUwid  hay,  as  time  now  is. 

Gower  in  Hal. 

W.  ^welWf  pale,  AS. /ealo,/palwe,  {alloy/ ^ 
yellow  ;  /ealwian,  to  grow  yellow ;  weal- 
wian^  to  dry  up.  Esthon.  walg,  white  ; 
v/alkiay  whitish.  Fin.  walkia^  white  ; 
walawa^  whitish ;  walastaa^  to  become 
pale  or  whitish ;  halewa^  pale ;  halistua, 
to  become  whitish,  to  fade. 

WelkizL  AS.  woken,  G.  wolkeyCioM^ ; 
wolketi  himmely  the  clouds  of  heaven,  the 
welkin,  sky. 

Perhaps  wolke  may  be  from  the  woolly 
(G.  wolle^  wool)  aspect  of  the  clouds, 
analogous  to  Fin.  lienuriy  wool,  lieminka, 
down,  wool,  and  thence  a  thin  cloud  ; 
liemeitddj  to  cover  with  wool,  to  become 
clouded  over.  The  Jleecy  clouds  is  an 
habitual  metaphor,  whidi  we  also  find  in 
Virgil. 

Tenuia  nee  lana  per  coelum  vellera  ferri. 

Well.  Goth,  vaila^  well,  better ;  OHG. 
wala,  wolay  welo^  G.  wohl^  well.  w. 
gwell,  better.  Lap.  waljo^  good  ;  waljo 
dlma,  a  thorough  good  man ;  waljet,  ON. 
ifelja,  to  take  what  is  good,  to  choose. 

To  Well.— Well.  as.  weallan,  ON. 
vella,  Du.  wellen,  G.  wallen,  to  boil, 
bubble  up,  spring.  AS.  wylle,  ODu.  welle^ 
walle^  a  spring,  a  well,  spring  water.  G. 
quelUftf  to  spring  ;  quelle,  a  spring  of 
water. 
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Welt.  w.  gwaldy  a  hem ;  gwaldesgid, 
the  welt  of  a  shoe.  *  The  welt  of  a  gar- 
ment, ord,  bord,  bordure  d'un  vestement.' 
T— Cot.  Gael  bait,  baltoHy  border,  belt« 
welt  of  a  shoe. 

To  Welterf  as.  waltan,  P1.D.  wdl- 
tern,  weltem,  wolterHy  Sw.  wdlta,  wdltra, 
G.  wdlzen,  to  roll,  wallow,  welter ;  sick  in 
seinem  blute  wdlsen,  to  wallow  or  welter 
in  one's  blood.  Fr.  vautrer,  to  wallow 
like  a  sow  in  the  mire.  Lat.  volutare,  to 
roll.    See  Wallow. 

Wexn.  as.  wcem,  wom^  a  spot,  stain, 
blemish,  crime,  sin,  evil  ON.  vomm^ 
shame,  dishonour,  vice.  Fin.  wamma,  a 
fault,  blemish,  wound,  swelling,  boil ; 
wammata,  to  hurt,  to  wound. 

Wen.  as.  wenHf  a  swelling,  a  wart. 
Perhaps  a  corruption  of  wem. 

Wench.  A  depreciatory  or  familiar 
term  for  a  young  woman.  The  parallel 
form  in  Germany  is  mensch,  minsck, 
minskj  answering  to  Goth,  mannisk,  OHG, 
mennisc,  a  derivative  from  mann.  Swab. 
mensch,  ^  girl,  a  mistress,  a  woman  of  the 
lower  orders;  vemunschem,  to  wench. 
Westerw.  mensck,  a  prostitute ;  P1.D. 
minsk,  contemptuously,  a  woman ;  sick 
beminsken,  to  take  a  wife.  The  inter- 
change of  w  and  m  is  doubtless  unusual, 
but  wir  in  some  parts  of  Germany  be- 
comes nur,  mir* 

On  the  other  hand  wennik  is  used  in 
G.  as  a  depreciatory  term  for  a  woman  ; 
schdl'Wennik,  a  slattern,  untidy  wench. 
Wennikj  wennJt,  a  woman's  garment-^ 
Brem.  Wtb. 

yo  Wend.— Went.  To  go.  AS.  wen- 
dan,  to  turn,  turn  his  steps,  go.  Of 
Ledene  on  Englisc  wende:  turns  from 
Latin  into  English.  Wende  hine  thanon : 
turned  him  thence.  Wendan  hider  and 
thider:  to  go  to  and  fro.  In  die  same 
way,  to  return  is  to  go  back,  and  in  OE. 
to  bow,  L  e.  to  bend,  meaning  to  bend  his 
steps,  was  much  used  in  the  sense  of  go. 
See  Bow.  ON.  venda,  G.  wenden,  to  turn. 
Venda  vegi  sinum:  to  turn  his  course. 
Bav.  winden,  to  turn,  to  go  in  a  certain 
direction.  ^Thie  liuti  wuntun  heim:* 
the  people  went  home. — Otfr. 

Were.— Weregild.  In  the  Old  Ger- 
man laws  the  death  of  a  man  was  gener- 
ally compounded  for  by  the  payment  of  a 
sum  of  money  to  the  relations  of  the  mur- 
dered man.  This  was  called  his  were  or 
weregild,  OHG.  werigelt,  OFris.  wergeld, 
werield,  AS.  wera,  wer,  weregeld.  Gudan 
were,  to  pay  were.  To  eacan  thorn  riht 
were :  in  addition  to  his  ri^ht  weregild. 
OSax.  were,  weregheld,  luitio,  pretium 
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redemptionis. — Kil.  The  word  is  com- 
monly explained  from  as.  wer^  Lat.  v/r, 
man,  in  accordance  with  ON.  tnanngjold, 
mannbotj  Da.  mcuidebody  composition  or. 
fine  paid  for  the  death  of  a  man.  And 
doubtless  the  term  was  eafly  understood 
in  this  sense :  '  weergelt^  dat  is  manne- 
geltJ  —  Richthofen.  It  is  remarkable 
however  that  in  all  the  Finnic  languages 
were  signifies  blood,  which  would  give  a 
much  more  lively  expression  of  the  idea. 
Lap.  warTy  Esthon.  werre^  Fin.  weriy 
Magy.  vh-^  blood  ;  v^rdtj\  Esthon.  werre- 
hi  fid  {hindf  price,  cost,  value),  G.  blutgelt^ 
the  price  of  blood,  money  paid  in  satis- 
faction of  blood.  Turk,  kan^  blood ;  kan- 
pahassi^  money  paid  to  the  heir  of  a  slain 
man  by  the  homicide. 

Schmeller's  explanation  is  less  pro- 
bable, from  weren^  geweren^  to  pay  or 
discharge  an  obligation.  Abraham  says 
to  Isaac,  *  Du  must  das  opfer  seyn,  wir 
miissen  den  Herren  geweren,*  IVerung, 
wtrschaft,  payment,  satisfaction. 

Werewolf.  The  temporary  trans- 
formation of  men  into  wolves  was  a  very 
general  superstition,  giving  rise  to  Gr. 
Xvceivdpwro^,  wolfman.  The  correspond- 
ing term  in  AS.  was  werwolf^  from  wer, 
Goth,  vairy  Lat.  vir,  man.  Hence  Mid. 
Lat.  gerulphusy  OFr.  garwal^  garol, 
garou,  *  Vidimus  enim  frequenter  in 
Angli^  per  lunationes  homines  in  lupos 
mutari ;  quod  hominum  genus  Gerulphos 
Galli  nominant,  Angli  vero  Werewulf 
dicunt.  Were  enim  Anglic^  virum  sonat ; 
wulf^  lupum.' — Gervas.  Tileber.  in  Due. 

Bisclaveret  ad  nun  en  Bretan, 
Garwall  I'apelent  li  Norman. 

The  intrinsic  meaning  of  the  word  being 
now  obscured  to  a  French  ear,  the  term 
for  wolf  was  again  prefixed  in  an  intel* 
ligible  form  :  loup-garou^  a  werewolf. 

West.  It  is  remarkable  that  both  East 
and  West  admit  of  explanation  from  the 
Finnish  languages.  Esthon.  wessi,  water ; 
wessi  kaar  (the  wet  quarter),  the  West ; 
wessi  tuul  (the  wet  wind),  the  N.  W.  wind. 

Wet.     See  Water. 

Whale.  AS.  hwaly  G.  wallfisch,  Gr. 
^aKr\^  ^aXacya,  Lat.  balcena. 

Whang.  A  blow  or  bang,  to  beat,  to 
throw  or  bang  down  with  violence. — Mrs 
Baker.  From  the  notion  of  flinging  vio- 
lently down  comes  the  sense  of  something 
large,  a  large  separate  piece,  a  whacking 
piece,  a  thumper.  Whangs  anything 
large,  a  thong—  Hal. ;  whang,  quhavng, 
a  thick  slice,  a  whang  of  cheese. — ^Jam. 
A  quhoftk^  a  great  slice  of  cheese.— Gl. 
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Grose.  A  strap  is  a  slice  or  separate 
portion  of  leather. 

It  is  probable  that  AS.  thwang  has  the 
same  origin,  as  we  find  thwack  answer- 
ing to  whack,  as  thwang  to  whang.  So 
also  we  have  the  synonyms  whart  and 
thwart,  whittle  and  thwittle. 

Wharf.  The  G.  wer/en,  to  cast  {auf- 
werfen,  to  cast  up),  is  doubtless  the  origin 
of  P1.D.  war/,  a  mound  of  earth  on  which 
houses  are  placed  for  protection  against 
inundation,  or  a  raised  place  by  the 
waterside  were  ships  are  built  and  re- 
paired ;  also  a  wharf  or  shore  secured 
with  timber. — Brem.  Wtb.  Du.  werf^  a 
raised  place  on  which  a  house  is  built ; 
scheepswirf,  timmerwerf,  Sw.  skepphvarfy 
a  dockyard,  shipyard. — Bomhofif.  Hol- 
stein  warfy  worf,  warve,  werft,  a  raised 
mound  on  which  a  house  stands. — 
Schiitze.  E.Fris.  warf,  werf,  raised 
ground  on  which  a  house,  church,  or 
windmill  is  placed. — Wiarda. 

Wheal.    See  Wale. 

Wheat.  AS.  hvete,  Goth,  hvaitei. 
The  name  is  conjectured  to  be  derived 
from  Goth,  hveits,  white. 

Wheatear.  A  bird  with  a  white  rump, 
formerly  called  whittail,  from  whence 
wheatear  appears  to  be  corrupted.  Fr. 
blanculet,  a  whittail,  or  bird  of  her  big- 
ness that  is  very  fat  and  good  eating. — 
Cot. 

To  Wheedle.  To  persuade  by  coax- 
ing or  flattery.  From  G.  wedeln,  to  wag 
the  tail.  In  Fab.  et  Contes,  III.  58,  the 
dog  says 


I 


e  vois  aprte  et  si  (x>Meie 
^or  avoir  aucune  cbosete^ 


Coueter,  to  wag  the  taiL 

Da.  logre,  to  wag  the  tail,  to  flatter, 
wheedle ;  on.  fladra,  to  wag  the  tail, 
blanditiis  fallere,  to  wheedle. 

Wheel.  AS.  hweol,  on.  hj6l,  hvel^ 
anything  circular,  a  wheel  w.  ckwyl,  a 
turn,  a  course  ;  chwylfa,  an  orbit.  Du. 
wiel,  a  wheel,  a  whirlpool,  the  whorl  of  a 
spindle ;  wielbrood,  a  twist,  bread  twisted 
in  a  spiral  form.  Lane,  wheel,  wheelpit^ 
a  whirlpool. 

To  wheeze.  AS.  hweosan^  to  breathe 
with  difficulty,  to  breathe  audibly.  ON. 
hvasa.  Da.  hvcese,  to  wheeze,  to  hiss. 
Yorksh.«/A<?jp/^,  to  wheeze.  Bret.  c'kouesOf 
to  breathe,  blow,  puff,  swell. 

Whelk.  I.  AS.  weoluc,  weolc,  a  welk, 
wilk,  shellfish. 

2.  A  whelk  is  also  a  blow,  a  fall,  and 
thence  a  mark,  stripe,  pimple.  Whtlker^ 
a  thump  or  blow  ;  whelking,  yery  large. 
— HaL     A  modification   of  the    word 
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mfhackj  representing  the  sound  of  a  blow. 
Whacking,  thumping,  bouncing,  strap- 
ping, are  analogous  expressions,  convey- 
ing the  sense  of  magnitude. 

To  Whelm. — Whelve.  To  whelm  or 
whembUy  to  cover  a  thing  by  turning  some 
vessel  over  it.  *  Whelm  that  dish  over 
them  currants.' — Mrs  Baker.  To  whawm^ 
to  overwhelm. — HaL 

To  wabbUy  and  with  the  nasal,  wamble^ 
is  to  move  to  and  fro,  up  and  down,  to 
roll  about ;  Sc.  whammUy  to  turn  round. 

Wi'  her  tail  in  her  teeth  she  whammeUd  it  rotin 
Till  a  braid  star  drapt  frae  the  lift  aboon. 

Du.  wemelen,  to  palpitate,  whirl,  turn 
round. — Kil.  Sc.  womel^  whummily 
KE.  whemmliy  to  turn  upside  down. 

And  schyll  Triton  with  bis  wyndy  home 
Over  whemlyi  all  the  flowand  ocean. 

BeUenden  in  Jam. 

The  change  from  whemmle  to  whelm  is 
an  instance  of  an  inversion  that  is  very  fre- 
quent in  imitative  forms.  Thus  we  have 
G.  schwappeln,'^xdXk\  with  Swiss  schwal- 
petty  to  splash  ;  and  E.  wabble  is  synon- 
ymous with  wallop  ;  poiwobbler  2XiA  pot- 
walloper  are  used  indifferently. 

Again  the  same  kind  of  inversion  leads 
from  our  original  wabble  to  OHG.  walbon, 
to  roll,  to  turn  round  ;  whence  varwalb- 
nussiy  subversion,  turning  upside  down  ; 
sinwelbey  spherical,  round  ;  AS.  hwealfy 
convex  ;  Da.  hvcelve^  to  arch,  vault,  turn 
bottom  upwards  ;  Sw.  hwdlfwa^  to  roll, 
cum,  change,  vault ;  ON:  hvelfa^  hval/ay 
to  turn  over,  to  vault.  In  Staffordshire 
to  wharve  is  to  turn  a  vessel  upside 
down  in  order  to  cover  something.  To 
whavey  to  cover  or  hang  over. — Hal. 

Whelp.  ON.  hvelpry  OHG.  hvelf^  mhg. 
welfy  the  young  of  dogs,  lions,  bears,  &c. 
We  If  en  y  to  bear  young. 

Weckerlein  ist  auf  das  bett  gespnuigen, 
Hat  daiauf  geioalfi  seine  jungen. 

Hans  Sachs  in  Schm. 

Perhaps  the  noun  may  be  from  the  verb, 
and  not  vice  versi.  G.  wer/en,  to  cast,  is 
used  in  the  special  sense  of  casting 
young.  Die  hundinn  hat  geworferiy  sie 
nat  sechs  junge  geworfen :  the  bitch 
has  whelped.  —  Kiittn.  To  warp  in 
the  S.  of  England  is  to  cast  a  fosd ;  in 
N.E.  to  warp  eggs,  to  lay  eggs.  The 
same  interchange  of  r  and  /  is  seen  in  the 
parallel  forms  oi  AS. hwearfian  and  hweal- 
jian,  to  turn. 

Wherkened.  Choked.  To  wherk,  to 
breathe  with  difficulty,  properly  to  make 
a  noise  in  breathing.  ON.  kverk,  throat ; 
Da.  kvarkey  to  choke. 
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Wherret.  i.  A  box  on  the  ear ;  some- 
thing to  make  the  ear  whirr, 

2.  To  wherrety  to  harass,  to  tease.  Per- 
haps like  whartUy  whartwhartUy  to 
cross,  to  teas^  (Hal.),  a  development  of 
£.  dial,  wharty  thwart,  cross.  Over'^ 
wharty  overthwart,  across. — Forby.  Warty 
to  overturn,  to  plow  land  across. — Hal. 

To  Whet.  ON.  kvassy  hvatry  OberD. 
wassy  wetSy  sharp  ;  ON.  hvetjay  G.  wetsetty 
Du.  wetteUy  to  whet,  to  sharpen.  OHG. 
wasso  sehatty  to  look  sharp ;  wassiday 
sharpness,  edge. 

Whether.  Goi\i.hvatharyAS.hwather, 
which  of  two,  from  hva,  which,  who. 

♦  Whey.  AS.  hwagy  Du.  wey.  The 
Netherlandish  forms  woildiky  wadekey 
waltkey  wakkey  wdkey  wajey  G.  dial. 
wdssichy  wessigy  point  to  a  derivation 
from  Goth.  vatOy  water,  as  signifying 
the  watery  part  of  milk. 

Which^  Goth,  hvileiksy  what-like ;  as 
such  from  j^^/^/^,  so-like.  OFris.  hweliky 
hulky  hweky  huky  hoeky  which. 

Wliiff.  A  breath  of  air,  a  word  like 
puffy  huffy  fuffy  formed  in  imitation  of  the 
sound  of  blowing,  w.  chwaff,  a  quick 
gust ;  chwiffiOy  to  puff,  whiff,  hiss ;  chwythy 
a  puff,  blast,  breath.    See  Waft. 

To  Whiffle.  Properly  to  blow  in 
whiffs,  to  blow  unsteadily,  to  veer  about, 
to  trifle.  *Two  days  before  this  storm 
began  the  wind  whiffled  about  to  the 
south,  and  back  again  to  the  east,  and 
blew  veiy  faintly.'— Dampier  in  R.  *  Ver- 
satile whifflings  and  dodgings.' — Barrow. 

Du.  weffelen  fluctuare,  inconstantem 
esse,  omni  vento  versari  ;  weyfeler  homo 
inconstans,  versatilis,  levis.  —  K.  NE. 
whiffle-whaffley  nonsense. — Hal. 

•  Whiffler.  An  officer  who  heads  a 
procession  and  clears  the  way  for  it 

Which  like  a  mighty  whifierion  the  King 
Seems  to  prepare  his  way. — Hen.  V. 

The  whifflers  in  the  civic  processions 
at  Norwich  carry  swords  which  they 
brandish  as  if  for  clearing  the  way.  The 
name  may  thus  be  derived  from  waving 
or  brandishing. 

Whig.  I.  A  drink  prepared  from  fer- 
mented whey.  w.  chtvigy  fermented,  sour  ; 
whey  fermented  with  sweet  herbs. — 
SpurrelL 

2.  A  bun.  Bav.  weggy  wegky  wecky  a 
wedge,  a  wedge  of  butter  or  of  dough,  a 
roll.  Du.  wegghey  wigghey  a  wedge, 
thence  a  mass,  an  oblong  cake  of  bread 
or  of  butter. — Kil. 

While.  Goth,  hveilay  hour,  time ; 
hveilan^  to  rest,  to  cease;  gahveilans^ 
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repose,  rest.  ON.  hvila^  to  rest ;  hvila^ 
w.  gwelyy  a  bed.  OFris.  hvila^  to  remain, 
delay.  AS.  on  dages  hwtle,  in  a  da/s 
space;  tha  hwiUy  me  while,  so  long  as. 
Du.  wiiUy  a  moment,  space  of  time, 
leisure,  vacant  time.  Lett  wallay  leisure, 
space  of  time,  respite,  permission.  Wal-^ 
las  deena^  a  vacant  day ;  wallas  sirgs, 
an  unoccupied  or  resting  horse;  man 
nawa  wallas,  I  have  no  time.  Lith. 
walanda,  a  while,  an  hour,  time. 

It  would  seem  from  the  foregoing  that 
the  sense  of  a  space  of  time  springs  from 
the  notion  of  repose  or  rest,  but  a  differ- 
ent origin  is  suggested  by  w.  chwyl,  a 
turn,  a  course,  an  event,  a  while,  and  as 
an  adverb,  while,  as  long  as.  Chwylfay 
an  orbit ;  chwylo,  to  turn,  revolve,  run  a 
course.  Boh.  chwile^  time,  leisure ;  Pol. 
chwila,  a  moment,  time. 

Whilom.  AS.  hwilon,  hwilum,  some 
time,  for  a  time.  Du.  wijlen,  wijUnt,  G. 
wHland,  formerly,  sometime. 

Whim.  l.—Whim«.—Wim.— Wim- 
ble. Whim,  wim,  a  drum  or  capstan 
drawn  by  horses  for  winding  ore  out  of  a 
mine ;  whims,  a  windlas ;  wimble,  an 
auger.  A  windlas  or  capstan  and  an 
auger  are  all  implements  that  produce 
their  effect  by  turning  round.  Bav.  wim- 
men,  wimmeln,  wamszeln,  wimszeln,  I 
wumszeln,  to  stir,  to  be  in  multifarious 
movement.  Du.  wemelen,  to  palpitate 
vibrate,  be  in  quick  and  light  movement, 
to  drive  round,  turn  round,  thence  to 
bore  with  an  auger ;  weme,  a  wimble  or 
auger.  Parallel  forms  are  Fr.  gimbelet, 
Langued.  jhimbelet,  a  gimlet ;  jhimbla, 
to  twist 

The  syllables  whip,  quip,  svHp  re- 
present a  smart  stroke,  a  light  quick  turn 
or  movement  Thus  we  have  Da.  vippe, 
to  seesaw,  rock,  tilt  up  ;  Du.  wippen,  to 
skip,  to  twinkle,  totter,  kick  suddenly  up  ; 
wip,  a  swing,  a  lift,  a  trice,  the  swipe  of 
a  well ;  E.  whip,  to  strike  with  a  rod,  to 
do  anything  with  a  quick  and  nimble 
movement,  to  draw  up  by  means  of  a 
pulley ;  w.  chwip,  a  quick  turn  ;  chwi- 
pyn,  a  sudden  turn,  an  instant ;  chwipio, 
to  whip,  to  move  briskly.  Then  with  a 
nasalisation  of  the  root,  G.  wimpern,  Du. 
wimpoogen,  to  wink  or  blink  the  eyes  ;  G. 
augenwimper,  the  eyelid ;  w.  chwimp, 
chwimpyn,  a  quick  turn.  The  final  mute 
is  then  lost,  leaving  an  m  as  the  represent- 
ative of  the  original  p.  Thus  we  arrive 
at  ON.  hvim,  a  quick  movement ;  at  hvima 
augunom,  to  move  the  eyes  about ;  Da. 
vimse,  to  skip  to  and  fro ;  W.  chwim, 
motion^  impulse;  chwimio,  chwimlo,  to 
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move  round  auickly ;  Du.  wemelen,  Xo 
palpitate,  twinkle,  whirl,  turn. — KiL 

Whim.  8. — ^Whimsey.  IVhim^^.  mag- 
goty fancy  or  conceit,  a  freakish  humour. 
— B.  Propjerly  an  impulse  proceeding 
from  some  internal  buzzing  or  stirring  in 
the  brain  that  absorbs  the  attention  of  the 
agent  and  renders  him  deaf  to  rational 
inducements.  G.  wimmen,  tuimmeln,  to 
stir ;  OSw.  hwimla,  to  wriggle,  stir,  or 
crawl ;  thet  hwimlar  i  hujwudet,  my 
head  is  dizzy,  I  have  a  buzzing  in  my 
brain  ;  hwimska,  folly.  Da.  dial  kvimle^ 
to  have  a  swimming  in  the  head ;  kvim- 
melhovedet,  hvims,  giddy,  dizzy.  Swiss 
wimseln,  to  be  in  a  state  of  multitudin- 
ous  movement ;  wimselsinnig,  crack- 
brained,  whimsical.  Da.  vimse,  to  skip 
to  and  fro.    ON.  hvim,  a  light  movement 

•  Gad,  my  head  begins  to  whim  it  about — -mtsf 
dost  thou  not  speak  ?  thon  art  both  as  dmnk  and 
as  mute  as  a  fisn.'— Congreve  in  R. 

But  I  forget  my  business.  I  thank  ye,  Monsieorsi 
I  have  a  thousand  whimteys  in  my  brain  now. 

B  &  F.  in  R; 

To  Whimper.  G.  wimmern,  Bav. 
wimszeln,  to  cry  in  a  subdued  way.  £. 
dial,  wipping,  the  chirping  of  birds,  weep- 
ing, crying. — Hal.  Fm.  wipuli^  crfai%, 
weeping. 

A  high-pitched  cry  is  represented  by 
the  syllables  cheep,  peep,  weep.  The  lap- 
wing is  called  weep  from  its  plaintive  cry. 
Sc.  wheep,  to  squeak,  to  give  a  sharp 
whistle  ;  to  whe^le,  to  whistle  in  an  in- 
efHcient  manner.  Da.  dial,  hveppe,  kvup- 
pe,  wuppe,  to  yelp  ;  hvippe,  to  chirp. 

Whin.  Properly  waste  growth,  weeds^ 
but  now  appropriated  to  gorse  or  fiu^e. 
Whinnes  or  hethe,  bruy^re.  —  Palsgr. 
Bret  c^houenna,  to  hoe,  to  weed.  w. 
chwyno,  to  weed ;  chwyn,  weeds. 

To  Whine.  Goth,  quaincn,  on.  kveina^ 
kveinka,  to  weep,  lament ;  Bav.  quenem, 
quenken,  quenkeln,  to  whimper;  Da. 
hvine,  to  whistle  as  the  wind  ;  G.  wetnin^ 
Du.  weenen,  to  weep,  to  cry ;  Sc.  hunt,  to 
emit  a  querulous  sound,  as  children  in  iU 
humour.  W.  cwyno,  to  complain,  bewaiL 
Fin.  winistd,  to  whistle  as  the  wind; 
winkua,  to  whimper ;  Esthon.  wingttma^ 
wingma,  to  whimper,  whine,  creak. 

Ofo  Whinge.— ^Whiniard.  Wkin^, 
to  whine,  to  sob. — HaL  A  whingmg 
blow,  a  sounding  blow.  Hence  a  whin- 
ger, a  weapon,  something  large  and 
strong.  *  I  have  heard  it  in  Suffolk,'  savs 
Moor,  'as  well  in  the  sense  given  [a 
weapon]  as  of  other  large  strong  things,  a 
girl  particularly — and  swinger,  also.'  To 
swinge,  to  beat ;  swinging,  great,  tie» 
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nendous,  as  a  swinging  lie,  a  swinging 
frost  Swinger^  anySiing  large  and 
heavy. 

From  whingfr  in  the  sense  of  a  sword, 
when  the  radical  sense  was  foigotten, 
were  probably  developed  both  nanger 
and  wniniard. 

Whinny.-- Whinner.  To  neigh.  Lat 
hinnire. 

To  Whip.  A  light,  quick  movement 
is  widely  represented  by  the  syllables 
^vhiPj  wipy  swip^  as  a  heavier  blow  by 
the  force  of  the  broad  vowel  in  whap^ 
swe^.  To  whip  is  to  do  anything  by  a 
rapid  swing  of  the  arm  or  any  quick, 
short  movement,  and  the  term  is  thence 
applied  to  reciprocating  or  circular  move- 
ment Du.  wippen^  to  dangle,  swing,  skip, 
do  anything  in  a  hurry,  seesaw;  to 
twinkle,  to  flog — KiL  ;  wip^  a  trice,  a 
moment ;  wippe^  a  whip,  the  swipe  of  a 
well ;  wipsUerty  a  wagtail ;  wipplank^  a 
seesaw ;  wipbrug^  a  draw-bridge  ;  Sw. 
wippkdrra^  a  tumbrel ;  Da.  vippe^  to 
seesaw,  bob,  rock,  wag.  PI.D.  wippen^ 
wuppen,  to  move  up  and  down  $  wuppe^ 
any  contrivance  for  letting  up  and  down, 
a  crane,  a  tumbrel ;  wuppeln^  wUppem^ 
wippentj  to  set  a  swinging ;  wips  /  quick ! 
ON.  hvippt  a  quick  movement  Da.  dial. 
kuibfur^  quick ;  hvibbre^  to  turn  to  and 
fro,  to  whip  a  child.  Fin.  wipperh^  quick; 
wippotaj  to  whirl  round  ;  wipu^  a  crane. 
W.  chwtPj  a  quick  flirt  or  turn ;  quick, 
instantly  ;  chwipio^  to  whip,  to  move 
briskly ;  chwipyn^  an  instant  Gael. 
cuipy  a  whip  or  lash,  a  trick. 

Then  with  an  initial  sibilant,  ON.  svifa, 
to  whip,  move  quickly,  do  anything 
rapidly ;  to  waver ;  sinpcUl^  unsteady, 
movable ;  svipan^  svipTy  a  rapid  move- 
ment, an  instant ;  sytpta^  to  whip  out  or 
in,  to  snatch  ;  Da.  dial,  svippe^  to  move 
hastily  ;  svip^  an  instant,  a  moment ;  E. 
dial.  swipptTy  nimble,  quick  ;  swippOy 
supple ;  swipey  the  handle  of  a  pump,  the 
lever  by  which  a  bucket  is  let  up  and 
down  into  a  well. 

To  Whir.— Whur.— WWrL—Whorl. 
The  syllables  whirry  whury  hurry  swiry 
are  used  to  represent  a  humming  noise, 
as  of  a  wheel  in  rapid  movement,  the  ris- 
ing of  partridges  or  pheasants  in  the  air, 
the  snarling  of  a  dog,  &c.  Then  from 
representing  the  sound  the  word  is  used 
to  signify  the  motion  by  which  the  sound 
is  produced ;  whirling,  turning  rapidly 
round.  The  final  /  only  indicates  con- 
tinuance or  action  without  altering  the 
sense. 
We  may  cite  OE.  hurron  or  bomboni 
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as  bees  :  bombizo.— Pr.  Pm.  I  hurle^ 
I  make  a  noise  as  the  wind  doth  :  Je  bruis. 
— Palsgr,  Sw.  hurray  to  whirl ;  surruy  to 
hum,  buzz,  whizz  ;  swirray  to  whistle ; 
Da-  hurriy  surrey  to  buzz,  hum  ;  svir^y  to 
whirl ;  Da.  dial  hvirrdsygy  giddy,  dizzy ; 
hvirreltrindy  completely  round  ;  hvirrel- 
windy  a  whirlwind.  Fris.  harrCy  herrey 
horrty  to  turn  about ;  Da.  dial  hverreyXo 
turn,  to  change ;  P1.D.  hverresteeuy  a 
grindstone.  E.  dial  swiry  to  whirl  about; 
swirly  a  whirling  motion.  Fr.  virery  to 
turn  round  ;  Rouchi  virlery  to  roll 
Esthon.  wirronuiy  Pol.  wirowady  to  whirl ; 
wiry  a  whirlpool,  eddy.  W.  chwymu,  to 
whizz,  to  snore,  to  snarl,  to  move  with 
rapidity ;  chwymelly  a  whirl,  a  whirligig. 

As  the  representative  syllable  is  strength- 
ened by  a  final  n  in  w.  chwyrUy  it  takes 
a  final  labial  in  Sw.  hwirflay  to  beat  a  roll 
on  the  drum,  to  whirl ;  hwirfwely  a  roll 
on  the  drum,  a  whirlwind,  whirlpool ;  Du. 
werwely  worweiy  G.  wirbely  vertex,  vortex, 
gyrus,  turbo,  repagulum  (Kil.),  what  turns 
to  and  fro,  or  turns  round  ;  werveleny  to 
whirl.  In  Lat.  verterCy  to  turn,  die  root 
takes  a  final  /. 

Whisk.— Whisp.  The  syllable  w^iw^t 
or  whispy  like  G.  watsch  /  witsch ! 
wutschi  wisch!  huschi  ritsch!  (San- 
ders), represents  the  sound  of  a  light  or 
fine  body  moving  rapidly  through  the  air. 
Witsch !  fiel  es  mir  aus  den  handen : 
Wutsch  !  waren  sie  fort.  Hence  witschen^ 
wischtny  and  E.  whisky  to  do  anything 
with  a  light  quick  movement  WischeUy 
davon  wischiHy  to  slip,  to  whisk  away ; 
wischeny  to  whisk  or  wipe  ;  wischy  a 
bunch  of  something  for  whisking  or  wip- 
ing. Sw.  wiskcL,  to  whisk,  wipe,  dust,  to 
wag  the  tail ;  wiskay  a  duster,  a  whisk,  a 
wisp  of  straw.  Fin.  huiskoy  a  whisk, 
duster ;  huiskata,  to  run  to  and  fro  ; 
huiskuttaay  to  vibrate,  to  shake  as  a  dog 
his  tail,  to  sprinkle  water. 

The  equivalence  of  the  sounds  whisk 
and  whisp  in  representing  sounds  made 
by  the  motion  of  the  air  is  shown  by  E. 
whisper,  compared  with  ON.  hviskra,  Sw. 
hwisktty  to  whisper.  The  radical  syllable 
represents  the  sound  of  switching  through 
the  air  in  Du.  wispeleUy  kTxnspeleny  to 
swish  or  switch,  to  scourge  with  rods,  to 
wag  the  tail,  to  rub  with  a  brush ;  kwispely 
a  switch,  a  tuft,  a  tassel ;  Sw.  wispOy  to 
whip,  to  whip  cream  ;  wispaktigy  incon- 
stant ;  Swiss  wispelHy  to  move  to  and  fro, 
to  be  in  constant  motion,  o.  wipps  f 
interj.  representing  quick  movement. 
*  Wi6ps  f  hat  er  's  weg.'  WipseUy  to 
whisk,  slip  away. 
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A  whisp  or  wisp  of  straw  is  then  a 
parallel  form  with  whisky  and  signifies  a 
handful  of  straw  for  whisking  or  wiping. 

Whiskers.  Bushy  tufts  of  hair  on  the 
cheeks  of  a  man.    See  Whisk. 

Whiskey.  Gael,  uisge^  water ;  uisge- 
beatha  (pronounced  ushga-bhda),  usque- 
baugh, whiskey. 

whisper.  The  sound  made  by  a  light 
movement  of  the  air  is  represented  by 
various  forms  in  which  the  sibilant  is 
the  principal  element;  o, flispemjispeln^ 
lispelHy  pispem^  zispem,  to  whisper. 
*  Wis^  wiSy  wis/  wispelt  immer  hin  und 
machet  kein  wort' — Schm.  Bav.  wispeln, 
wispem^  to  hiss,  whistle,  whisper;  wis- 
perle,  a  light  breath  of  air. 

Whist.  The  interjection  commanding 
silence  was  written  st  1  by  the  Romans. 
In  It.  it  is  siito  I;  and  fnssi pissi!  is  used 
for  the  same  purpose;  Fr.  chut!  G.  stl 
hist!  bst!  pst!  bsch!  ps! 

The  original  intention  of  the  utterance 
is  to  represent  a  slight  sound,  such  as  that 
of  something  stirring,  or  the  breathing  or 
whispering  of  some  one  approaching. 
Something  stirs  !  Listen !  Be  still.  It 
nonfare  un  zitto,  not  to  make  the  slight- 
est noise;  non  sentirse  un  zitto^  not  to 
hear  a  leaf  stir.  Pissi-pissi  !  hst !  hsht ! 
still !  also  a  low  whispering  ;  pissipissare, 
to  psh,  to  husht,  also  to  buzz  or  whisper 
very  low.  That  Fr.  chut!  represents  a 
similar  sound  is  shown  by  the  verb  chu- 
chotter^  to  whisper,  to  mutter.  Sc.  whish, 
whush,  a  rushing  or  whizzing  sound  ;  to 
whishj  to  hush.  AS.  hwastran^  E.  dial. 
whister,  to  whisper.  The  game  of  whist 
is  so  called  from  the  silent  attention 
which  it  requires. 

Whistle.  The  sound  made  by  the 
rushing  of  air  is  represented  by  the  syUa- 
bles  whis,  whisfy  whisky  whist,  &c.  AS. 
hweosan,  ON.  hvcesa,  Bret,  c'houeza,  to 
wheeze,  breathe  audibly,  to  blow,  to  hiss. 
Sw.  hwissla,  to  hiss,  to  whistle.  See 
Whist,  Whisper. 

Whit.  A  small  part.~B.  as.  wiht, 
wuhtj  uht^  a  creature,  animal,  thing  ; 
Goth,  vaihty  a  thing ;  nivaiht,  ohg.  nio- 
wiht,  nought,  nothing ;  OHG.  iowiht, 
MHG.  iehty  ihtj  ought;  OHG.  wihtir^  ani- 
mals. 

The  use  of  whit  in  the  sense  of  an  atom 
or  least  bit  is  in  accordance  with  several 
other  instances  where  words  in  the  first 
instance  representing  a  slight  sound  are 
applied  to  a  slight  movement,  and  then 
to  a  small  bodily  object.  Thus  from  G. 
muck,  signifying  in  the  first  instance  a 
sound  barely  audible,  is  formed  mucken. 
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to  mutter,  to  utter  a  slight  sound,  also  to 
stir,  to  make  the  least  movement  The 
representative  syllable  takes  the  form  of 
mick  or  kick  in  Du.  noch  micken  noch 
kickeftj  not  to  utter  a  sound.  Thence 
passing  to  the  idea  of  movement  it  forms 
Du.  tnickeriy  to  wink;  Lat  micarg,  to- 
vibrate,  twinkle,  glitter.  The  analogy  is 
then  carried  a  step  further,  and  the  sense 
of  a  slight  movement  is  made  a  stepping- 
stone  to  the  signification  of  a  matenal 
atom,  a  small  bodily  object.  Hence  Lat 
and  It.  micuy  Sp.  miga,  Fr.  mie^  a  crum, 
a  little  bit,  and  It.  cica^  Ft,  chic,  a  little 
bit,  Sp.  chico,  small. 

The  use  of  the  syllables  mot  or  tot  to 
represent  the  least  sound  is  exemplified 
in  £.  mutter  J  to  utter  low  broken  sounds, 
and  in  the  It.  expression  non  fare  u€ 
motto  ne  tottOy  not  to  utter  a  syllable. 
Hence  Fr.  mot,  a  word,  a  particle  of 
speech,  and  (passing  to  the  sense  of  bodily 
substance)  E.  mote,  an  atom  or  particle  of 
body ;  Du.  mot,  dust,  fragments ;  It 
motta,  Fr.  motte,  a  lump  of  earth. 

In  like  manner  from  £.  dial,  wkitttr,  to 
murmur,  grumble,  complain  (Mrs  Baker), 
whitterwhattery  to  whisper  (HaL),  Sc» 
whittery  quittery  to  warble,  chatter,  and 
thence  to  vibrate  or  quiver  as  the  tongue 
of  an  adder,  we  pass  to  wkittersy  frag- 
ments— HaL,  to  whittery  to  firittcr  away 
— ^Jam.  Sup.  Sw.  dial,  quittra,  a  little 
bit,  a  small  fragment  of  stone.  Again,  we 
have  twitter y  to  chirp,  to  giggle — Mrs 
Baker;  twittUy  twattley  twit  cum  twaty 
chatter,  idle  talk — HaL  ;  twity  the  short 
intermittent  chirp  of  a  bird — Mrs  Baker; 
to  twitter y  to  tremble,  to  shiver ;  twitters^ 
shivers,  fragments. 

White.  Goth,  hveits^  ON.  kviiry  a 
weisSy  Sanscr.  invito. 

Whitlow.  The  true  form  of  the  word 
is  probably  preserved  in  ne.  whickflawy 
a  flaw  or  sore  about  the  ouick  of  the  naiL 
Whicky  quick,  alive  ;  wnity  quick. — HaL 
The  intermediate  form  whitfiaw  is  found 
in  Holland  and  Wiseman.  *Thcy  cure 
whitflawesy  risings  and  partings  of  the 
flesh  and  skin  about  the  naile  roots.* — 
Holland,  Pliny  in  R.  *  Paronychia — is  a 
small  swelling  about  the  nails  and  ends 
of  the  fingers—  ;  by  the  vulgar  people 
amongst  us  it  is  generally  called  a  whit- 
flaw,^ — ^Wiseman.  It  is  however  called 
blanc-dogt  at  Lille,  Fr.  doigt  blanc^  from 
the  white  colour  of  the  swelling. —  Patois 
de  Flandre  Fr. 

Whitsunday.  Dominica  in  albis,  so 
called  from  the  admission  of  the  catechu- 
mens clothed  in  white  robes  to  the  sacra- 
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^ '  ment  of  baptism  on  the  eve  of  this  festi- 
yoj Bailev 

To  Whittle.— White.— Thwite.  ne. 
to  white  or  thwite^  to  cut  away  by  bits. 
'  He  has  thwitten  a  mill-post  to  a  pud- 
ding-prick.'—Ray.  *I  thwyte  a  stycke, 
.or  I  cutte  lytell  peces  from  a  thynge.' — 
Palsgr.  AS.  sponas  thweotan^  to  cut  chips. 

To  whittle  is  the  frequentative  form  of 
the  foregoing,  and  is  used  in  the  same 
sense.  *  The  Pierce  administration,  which 
came  into  power  with  a  majority  of  eighty, 
has  now  been  whittled  down  to  ten.' — 
Bartlett  To  whittle  sticks,  to  cut  sticks 
for  amusement  A  saddle  which  pinches 
the  shoulder  whittles  the  skin;  a  shoe 
working  against  a  stocking  whittles  a  hole 
in  it. — Mrs  Baker.  Whittle^  thwittle^  a 
knife.  The  radical  meaning  of  the  word 
is  to  reduce  a  thing  to  whits  or  bits,  to 
fritter  it  away.  Sc.  whitter,  to  lessen  by 
taking  away  small  portions. — ^Jam.  Sup. 
The  double  form  of  whittle  and  thwittle 
is  explained  by  the  fact  that  both  whitters 
and  twitters  are  provincially  used  in  the 
sense  of  fragments. — Hal.    See  Whit. 

Whittle.  A  blanket,  or  large  shawl, 
named,  like  the  word  blanket  itself,  from 
being  made  of  white  or  undyed  wool 

Wnxxz,  A  word  like  j^sz  or  hiss^ 
formed  from  the  sound  it  is  intended  to 
represent. 

who.  Goth,  hvas^  hvo,  hva^  who, 
what ;  hvadre^  whither ;  hvar^  where ; 
hvaiva^  how ;  hvan^  when.  Sanscr.  /^oj, 
who  ;  Lat.  quisy  qui^  who  ;  w.  pwy^  who, 
what ;  /fl,  what,  now. 

Whole.  Entire,  unbroken,  sound,  in 
good  health.    See  Hale. 

To  Whoop.  Fr.  houper^  to  whoop 
unto  or  call  afar  off.  A  representation  of 
a  clear,  high-pitched  cry,  such  as  is  heard 
in  the  whooping  or  hooping  cough.  From 
a  cry  of  this  nature  we  have  Goth,  vop- 
jan^  to  call,  to  cry  out ;  AS.  wop^  cry,  la- 
mentation ;  lllyrian  vap^  call ;  vapiti^  to 
cry  out ;  Russ.  vojbl^  cry  j  voplif,  to  cry, 
make  an  outcry,  lament  ;  vopit\  to  cadi 
out,  to  cry.  The  initial  w  is  lost  in  ON. 
opy  zrf  ;  apay  to  shout,  showing  the  origin 
of  Gr.  oif/,  voice,  and  lirw,  to  say.  1  he 
change  from  a  labial  to  a  guttural  final, 
according  to  the  usual  genius  of  the  lan- 
guage, gives  Lat.  vocoy  to  call,  and  voxy 
voice. 

Whore,  as.  htirey  commonly  explain- 
ed from  as.  hyrany  Du.  huereny  to  hire, 
in  accordance  with  Lat.  nuretriXy  from 
mereory  to  earn. 

But  a  more  lively  figure  would  be 
afforded  by  comparison  with  animal  life, 
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as  the  names  of  the  dog,  bitch,  vixen  or 
she-fox,  hog,  pig,  mule,  ass,  are  used  to 
indicate  varieties  of  human  character. 
In  like  manner  the  name  of  whore  may 
perhaps  be  taken  from  the  habits  of  do- 
mestic fowls,  where  one  male  frequents  a 
number  of  females.  Pol,  kuvy  a  cock  ; 
kuray  a  hen ;  kurwa,  a  prostitute  ;  kur- 
estwoy  fornication. 

Whort.— Whortleberry,  as.  heort- 
berg  (hart-berry),  the  bilberry.  In  the 
South  of  E.  they  are  called  hurts. 

Why.    AS.  hwiy  the  instrumental  case 

of  hway  what.  For  hwiy  for  what  [reason]. 

In  the  same  'W2iyfor  thi  signifiea  for  that 

reason,  on  that  account. 

Agayne  hym  thai  ware  all  irows  : 

Forthi  thai  set  thame  hym  to  ta 

Intil  Perth,  or  than  hym  sla. — ^Wyntown. 

Nochtforthiy  nevertheless. 

Wick.  The  analogy  of  ON.  kveikry 
wick,  kveikjuy  to  kindle,  quicken,  set  light 
to,  would  seem  to  justify  the  explanation 
of  wick  as  the  part  of  the  candle  which 
quickens  into  life.  £.  dial,  which,  alive. 
Lith.  wykisy  life. 

But  die  word  has  a  more  general  mean- 
ing, seeming  radically  to  signify  a  tuft  or 
bunch  of  some  fibrous  material.  Du. 
wieckCy  a  wick,  a  tent  for  a  wound  ;  G. 
wickey  lint,  scraped  linen  to  put  into  a 
wound ;  wickleiny  a  tent.  Bav.  wickey 
the  hair  of  the  head  ;  wickely  a  handful, 
bunch  of  flax,  so  much  as  is  wound  (ge- 
wickelt)  on  the  distaff  at  once  ;  wickely 
familiarly,  a  wig.  Ain  wikhel  oderzach- 
eny  a  wick.  Swab,  wicken,  wick.  G. 
wickeln,  to  wrap  up.  In  like  manner  Fr. 
mSche  signifies  as  well  a  wick  as  a  lock 
of  hair.  Pol.,  Bohem.  knoty  a  wick,  a 
match,  a  tent  for  a  wound,  may  probably 
be  explained  as  a  knotol  fibrous  material. 

Wicked.  The  origin  of  this  word, 
which  has  no  equivalent  in  the  cognate 
languages,  seems  preserved  in  Esthon. 
wiggdy  wikkOy  spot,  fault,  injury;  Fin. 
wtkuy  a  bodily  defect,  then  a  moral  fault. 
IVikainen,  faulty,  guilty;  wiatoiny  inno- 
cent. Lap.  wikkcy  fault,  cause  ;  wikka- 
latSy  guilty  ;  wikketebnUy  innocent  Ah 
le  wtkkay  there  is  no  fault  in  him. 

Wicker.  From  Da.  vegy  provincially 
vbgy  pliant,  are  formed  vogCy  vogger, 
vegrcy  a  pliant  rod,  a  withy,  whence  voge- 
kurVy  vegtekurVy  a  wicker  basket ;  vcegery 
vagger,  a  willow.  Da.  vegne,  to  bend  ; 
vegne  etsoMyto  clinch  a  nail.  Sw.  wikay 
to  pleat,  to  fold.    See  Weak. 

Wicket.  Du.  wikety  winket,  Fr. 
guichety  a  little  door  within  a  gate,  for  the 
convenience  of  easier  opening.     Wykett 
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or  lytylle  wyndowe,  fenestra,  fenestrella. 
— Pr.  Pm.  Doubtless  from  the  notion  of 
rapid  movement  to  and  fro.  The  wicket 
at  the  game  of  cricket  is  a  narrow  frame 
of  rods  stuck  in  the  ground,  which  is 
constantly  being  bowled  over  and  set  up  I  viewed    as  the    child-bearing,  and  the 


WILD 

that  wepen, — hs,  Vocab.  in  Nat  Antiq. 
It  was  to  be  expected  that  the  distinctive 
names  of  man  and  woman  should  be 
taken  in  the  first  instance  from  their  phy- 
sical construction.  The  woman  would  be 


again. 

A  short  quick  movement  is  represent- 
ed by  the  syllables  wik^  whick^  quick, 
ON.  kvika^  to  totter,  waver  j  kvikeygdr^ 
having  an  unsteady  glance  ;  hvikull,  un- 
steady, flighty;  t/i'i,  a  start,  a  slight 
movement ;  Du.  wicken,  vibrare— Kil. ; 
wikken,  to  weigh  in  the  hand,  i.  e.  to 
move  up  and  down.  JVink,  a  vibration 
of  the  eyelid,  is  a  nasalised  form  of  the 
same  root. 

Wide.  AS.  «/iV/,  G.  «/«7,  ON.  widr, 
broad,  ample,  spacious ;  Fr.  vuide,  empty. 
See  Void. 

Widow.  AS.  wuduwa^  a  widower ; 
wuduwe^  Goth,  viduvo^  G.  wittTVCy  Lat. 
vidua,  a  widow. 

Sanscr.  vidhavd,  a  widow,  is  explained 
from  viy  without,  and  dXava,  a  husband. 
So  sadhavd^  a  woman  whose  husband  is 
living. 

On  the  other  hand,  from  w.  gwedd,  a 
yoke  or  pair,  we  have  dyweddio,  to  yoke 
together, to  espouse ;  gweddawgyCOMi^edi, 
yoked,  wedded  ;  gweddvj,  fit  to  be  con- 
nected, marriageable,  single,  solitary; 
eidion  gweddwy  an  ox  without  a  fellow ; 
gwas  F^^//</u;,  a  single  man  ;  dyn  weddWy 
a  single  person  ;  dynes  weddw,  a  single 
woman ;  givr  gweddWy  a  widower ; 
gwraig  weddWy  a  widow. 

Wield.  Goth,  valdan,  AS.  wealdan, 
ON.  valdoj  Da.  volde,  Lith.  valdyti^  II- 
lyrian  vladati,  Russ.  vladjet*,  to  rule,  dis- 
pose of. 

Wife. — Woman,  as.,  on.  wif,  ohg. 
wiby  wifiy  G.  weiby  woman,  wife.  The 
two  sexes  were  distinguished  in  as.  as 
wapned-maHy  weaponed,  and  wi/man, 
Wcepned'beamy  wcepned-cildy  a  male 
child  ;  wifcildy  a  female  child.  God  hig 
geworhte,  wcepned  and  wimman :  God 
created  them  male  and  female. — Mark  lo. 
6.  Gebletsode  metod  alwihta  wif  ^xA 
wapned :  the  lord  of  all  things  blessed 
feinale  and  male. — Csedm.  lo.  131.  As 
the  sword  and  the  distaff  were  taken  on 
the  continent  as  the  type  of  the  two  sexes, 
it  was  supposed  that  the  weapon  was 
here  used  in  the  same  sense,  while  wife 
was  explained  from  weaving  taken  as 
the  characteristic  function  of  the  female. 
But  in  AS.  wapned  the  weapon  is  certain- 
ly metaphorical.  Veretrum,  wepen-gecynd^ 
— MUt,  Veretrum,  ieors;  calamus,  ieorsy 


word  wife  would  be  satisfactorily  ex- 
plained if  it  could  be  identified  with 
womb  J  Goth,  vamboy  Sc.  wame,  the  belly, 
womb,  bowels.  Now  Lap.  waimo,  is  the 
heart  (originally  perhaps  the  belly  in 
general,  as  w.  ca/on,  the  heart,  womb— 
Richards) ;  wuo/ie-waimo {wuo//e,loweT\ 
the  groin,  genitals  (in  male  or  female), 
while  Fin.  waimo  is  a  woman,  wife. 
Sanscr.  vdma,  an  udder,  a  woman.  Bret 
gwamniy  wife. 

From  AS.  wi/man  it  was  an  easy  cor- 
ruption to  wimman,  wimman^  waman. 

The  king  hire  wende  to 

As  wa^mom  scolde  to  ttfimimm  do. 

Layanian  II.  376. 

Wigr.  Commonly  supposed  to  be  a 
contraction  from  periwig.  It  is  more 
probable  however  that  periwig  is  an 
accommodation  of  Fr.  perruque,  under 
the  influence  of  the  word  wig  already 
existing  in  the  language.  Bav.  wickei^  a 
bunch  of  flax  or  tow,  and  fig.  a  wig ; 
wicke,  the  hair  of  the  head.  Wikk,  floe- 
cus — Schottel,  cited  in  Hess.  Idioticon. 
G.  wickeln,  to  twist,  to  wrap ;  wickelsepf^ 
a  tress  or  lock  of  hair.    See  Wick. 

Wight.  I.— Wigrhty.— Wigger.  Act- 
ive, swift,  strong.  Wyte  {wyghi)  or  de- 
liver, agilis,  velox. — Pr,  Pm. 

Y  schalle  gyf  the  two  grehowndys 
As  wyghU  as  any  roo. — MS.  in  HaL 

Sw.  wig,  wiger,  nimble,  active,  quick. 
Wig  at  swara,  ready  to  answer.  Wara 
wiger  i  mun,  to  be  supple  of  mouth, 
ready  of  speech.  IVigt,  nimbly.  Da.  dial 
vbgger,  a  pliable  rod.  G.  wacker^  brisk, 
agile,  stirring,  vigorous. 

Wight.  2.  A  creature,  a  man.  Du. 
wicht,  a  child.  G.  bosewicht,  a  wicked 
man.    See  Whit 

Wild.— Will.  ON.  villr,  wandering  at 
large  ;  villa,  error  ;  villa^  to  mislead ; 
villask,  to  lose  one's  way,  to  miss  ;  vil- 
lurad,  bewildering  counsel ;  vil/utm, 
false  belief.  Da.  vild,  wild,  savage ;  vi/de, 
to  mislead  ;  /are  vild,  to  go  astray  ;  t^ 
vildt,  to  talk  wildly.  Sc.  will,  confused, 
bewildered,  at  a  loss  \  to  go  will,  to  go 
astray ;  Fm  will  what  to  do,  I  am  at  a 
loss.  Will  0/  rede,  at  a  loss  for  counsel ; 
will  0/  wane,  at  a  loss  what  to  look  to, 
what  course  to  take  (from  ON.  vdn,  xnm, 
expectation,  hope),  and  not,  as  Jamieson 
explains  it,  at  a  loss  for  a  habitation.  Will^ 
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desert,  trackless.  OE.  wylgaie  or  wrong 
gate,  deviacio. — Pr.  Pm.  w.  gwill,  one 
that  strays  about,  a  vagabond ;  gwill  mer^ 
a  pirate.  Lap.  wilUty  to  wander.  Russ. 
wiUt\  to  turn,  whirl,  turn  aside,  turn 
hither  and  thither,  not  keep  the  straight 
course. 

A  rational  origin  may  be  found  in  Sw. 
willer-waiUr,  confusion,  disorder,  im- 
broglio, tumult,  medley,  probably  from 
the  figure  of  boihne  water;  wiliay  per- 
plexity, confusion,  distraction  of  mind, 
illusion,  error  ;  gd  i  willa^  not  to  know 
what  one  is  about,  to  wander  about.  G. 
walleuy  to  wallop,  bubble  up,  boil,  be  in 
violent  motion.  Let.  wiilu,  wilty  to  de- 
ceive ;  wiitusy  fraud,  treachery,  deceit. 

Wile.    OE.  wigeUy  wiJule,  tnck. 

Ygerne  wes  mid  childe  by  Uther  klnge 

Al  thurh  Merlines  wigel, — Layamon  II.  384. 

His  wigeles  and  his  wrenches.' — An- 
cren  Riwle.  AS.  wiglian,  to  juggle, 
divine,  soothsay  ;  wigelere^  a  conjurer, 
soothsayer,  wizard.  Russ.  ^//,  juggling, 
sleight  of  hand  ;  figlar*^  a  juggler,  con- 
jurer ;  Pol.  figiely  trick,  prank,  frolic ; 
figlowady  to  frolic,  to  play  tricks.  The 
radical  signification  seems  to  be  to  de- 
ceive the  eyes  by  sleight  of  hand,  to 
dazzle  \yf  rapid  movement  M ovement  to 
and  fro  is  represented  by  the  expressions 
iviggle-waggU,  widdle-waddU.  P1.D. 
wgelwagem^  to  waver  to  and  fro.  *'  — 
and  wigeleth  as  vordrunken  mon  that 
haveth  imunt  to vallen.'— Ancr.  Riwle.  To 
diddle  is  explained  by  Jam.  to  shake,  to 
jog,  and  to  diddle  one  out  of  a  thing  is  to 
trick  him  out  of  it  To  «/iii4c//f,  to  wriggle, 
to  move  to  and  fro,  then  to  diddle  or 
wile. 

Its  Antichrist  his  pipes  and  fiddles, 
And  other  tools  wherwith  he  widdUs 
Poor  caitifis  into  dark  confusions. 

Cleland  in  Jam. 

w.  ckwid,  a  quick  turn  ;  chwido^  to 
make  a  quick  move,  to  juggle ;  chwidog^  a 
conjurer.  In  like  manner  'B^y,  gigkeln^ 
to  quiver,  to  move  rapidly  to  and  fro, 
shows  the  origin  of  PLD.  gigeln^  begigeln, 
Du.  beguicheletiy  begoochden^  beehitlen,  to 
delude,  beguile,  bewitch.  LiSi.  wylus^ 
deceit,  guile ;  willu^  wilti^  to  deceive ; 
willotif  to  entice,  beguile,  deceive  ;  Let. 
«/i7/,  to  deceive ;  wiltus^  trick,  cunning, 
deceit. 

WilL  Goth,  viljan,  OHG.  wiiian,  G. 
wolleUy  ON.  vilja^  Gr.  ^vXo^ai,  Lat  volOy 
velUy  to  have  will,  to  be  desirous  of.  Lith. 
welitiy  to  have  rather,  to  wish;  OSlav. 
voliti,  to  will,  Russ.  volja^  will,  wish, 
consent. 
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Willow.  AS.  welig,  wiligy  PLD.  wilge^ 
wichely  a  willow. 
Wimble,     i.  An  auger.  See  Whim  I. 
2.  Active,  agile. 

He  was  so  wimble  and  so  wight 
From  bough  to  bough  he  leaped  light 

Bhepb.  Calendar. 

From  the  same  expression  of  rapid  move- 
ment to  and  fro  or  round  about,  as  in  the 
former  sense  of  the  word. 

Wimple.  Wympyly  peplum.— Pr.  Pm. 
Fr.  guimpe,  guimphy  a  wrapper  with 
which  the  nuns  covered  their  chin  and 
neck.  Du.  wimpel^  velum,  velamen ; 
wimpeleHy  involvere,  implicare,  velare, 
velo  operire. — KiL  Witnpel  is  also  a 
streamer,  a  pennant 

The  radical  syllable  wify  representing 
a  short  rapid  movement,  is  used  to  sig- 
nify reciprocating  action,  in  Du.  wippen^ 
to  swing,  wag,  seesaw.  In  the  technical 
expression  of  whipping  a  cord  with  a 
thinner  string  or  with  thread,  it  signifies 
winding  about  or  wrapping  round,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  connection  between  the 
ideas  of  reciprocating  and  circular  move- 
ment explained  under  Winch.  And  so  in 
the  nasadised  form  of  the  root  the  sense  of 
reciprocating  movement  is  expressed'  by 
Du.  wimp-oogetiy  G.  wimpem,  to  wink 
the  eyes,  and  by  witnpel ^  a  streamer,  while 
that  of  circular  movement  is  found  in 
Kilian's  wimpelen^  to  wrap  round,  in  £. 
wimpUy  Si  wrapper,  and  m  wimble,  an 
auger.  •  See  Wnim. 

To  Win.  Du  winnen^  to  gain,  get, 
conquer,  earn,  to  cultivate,  till  the  ground, 
to  procreate  children,  on.  vinna,  to 
labour,  get,  earn.  as.  wiunan^  to  struggle, 
contend,  toil,  get  by  labour,  gain. 

To  Wince.— Winch,  i.  To  kick. 
'  I  wyncMe,  as  a  horse  doth  :  je  regimbe.' 
— Palsgr. 

2.  IVinch,  a  crank,  a  water-wheel.  '  I 
wynche  or  wynde  up  with  a  wyndlasse  : 
je  guinde.' — Palsgr. 

The  syllables  wick,  quick,  whick,  or 
with  the  nasal,  wink,  quink,  which  pro- 
bably in  the  first  instance  represent  a 
sharp  short  cry,  are  used  to  signify  a  start 
or  short  sudden  movement  Du.  quicken, 
vibrare,  librare,  agitare,  movere,  mobili- 
tare;  ouincken,  micare,  motitare. — Kil. 
ON.  vik,  a  start,  a  slight  movement  aside ; 
vikja,  to  set  in  motion,  to  turn  aside,  turn 
round ;  hvika,  to  totter.  Sw.  wicka, 
hwicka,  hwinka,  motitare,  vacillare. — 
Ihre.  Du.  «//V^^«, vibrare— Kil.;  winken, 
to  nod,  to  wink  ;  to  make  a  slight  move- 
ment with  the  head  or  eyelid,  ^f-gwing, 
a  sudden  motion,  as  a  wince  or  wink  of 
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the  eye  ;  gwingOy  to  spurn,  fling,  kick, 
struggle,  wriggle  ;  gwingcUn^  the  wagtail. 
Bret,  gwinkaj  to  kick  ;  Fr.  guenchir^ 
guincher^  to  start,  shrink,  winch  or  wrench 
aside,  to  wriggle. — Cot.  Swiss  winggeny 
to  sprawl  with  hands  and  feet ;  wingsen, 
winxen^  wingsten^  to  kick. 

As  a  body  in  turning  round,  when 
viewed  from  one  instant  to  another,  is  seen 
moving  in  opposite  directions,  words  sig- 
nifying vibratory  or  reciprocating  move- 
ment are  frequently  diverted  to  the  sense 
of  circular  motion. 

Thus  Lat.  vibrare  has  the  sense  of 
twist  or  turn  round,  in  vibraH  crines, 
curled  hair.  From  Du.  wikken^  to  move, 
we  pass  to  wikkeUn^  to  wrap  up,  enfold. 
Wemelen  is  explained  by  Kilian  to  pal- 
pitate, be  in  light  and  frequent  motion, 
and  also  to  whirl  or  turn  round.  And  in 
the  same  way  in  the  case  of  winch,  the 
notion  of  turning  on  an  axis  is  developed 
from  that  of  a  short  rapid  movement. 

To  Wind.  Goth,  vindan,  ON.  vinda^ 
to  wind,  wrap  round,  twist  ;  vindr, 
crooked,  wry;  venda,  to  turn,  to  twist. 
Sw.  winda  med  ogonen^  to  squint ;  windy 
oblique,  askew.  Russ.  winf,  a  screw ; 
winiit\  to  screw.    Lith.  wynoti,  to  wrap. 

This  appears  to  be  one  of  the  cases 
mentioned  under  Winch,  in  which  the 
idea  of  turning  round  springs  from  that 
of  moving  to  and  fro.  We  use  the  inter- 
jectional  expression  widdle-waddU  to 
signify  a  wavering  movement  to  and  fro. 
To  waddle,  to  sway  to  and  fro  in  walking, 
and  provincially,  to  roll  up  and  down  in 
a  disorderly  way,  to  fold  up,  to  entwine. 
— Hal.  OHG.  wadalon,  to  waver,  wander, 
fluctuate  ;  wadalunga,  ventilationem. — 
Graff.  MHG.  wadelen,  to  flutter,  sway  to 
and  fro,  fluctuate.  Sc .  widdil,  to  waddle, 
wriggle,  writhe,  winch,  w.  gwid,  a  quick 
whirl  or  twirl ;  chwid,  a  quick  turn  ; 
chwidoy  to  quirk,  to  juggle,  to  make  a 
quick  move ;  Sc.  quhid^  wkid,  whud,  to 
whisk,  to  move  nimbly. 

Then  with  the  nasalisation  of  the  vowel, 
OHG.  wantalSn,  ventilare,  volvere,  volu- 
tare,  fluctuare,  mutare ;  It.  ventaglio,  a 
fan ;  G.  wandeln,  to  go  to  and  fro,  to 
change ;  wandelmuthy  inconstant  mind, 
to  be  compared  with  MHG.  wadel,  vari- 
able, inconstant.  *Sin  herze  was  als6 
wctdeU  Sc.  windU'Straey  a  dry  stem  of 
grass  wavering  to  and  fro. 
Branchis  brattlincr  and  blaiknyt  schew  the  brayis, 
With  hirstis  harsk  of  waggand  wyndilstraes. 

D.  V.  202  39. 

Windle  bears  the  same  relation  to  waddle 
that  wimple  does  to  wabble,    OHG.  wint- 
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wantOy  ventilabnim ;  wintSn,  ventilare; 
winda,  winta,  flabrum,  ventilabnim. — 
Schm.  Bav.  windel,  swathings ;  AS. 
windel  (what  is  twined),  a  basket;  It 
guindolare,  to  wind  silk;  guindola,  a 
reel ;  ghindare,  to  draw  up;  Bret. gwin/a, 
to  tilt  up,  to  hoist ;  porsgwini,  Sw.  wind- 
bro,  a  drawbridge. 

Wind.  Goth,  vinds,  ON.  vindr,  w, 
gwynt,  Lat  ventus^  wind  ;  ventilare,  to 
swing  or  brandish  in  the  air,  to  move  to 
and  fro,  to  fan.  We  need  not  suppose 
that  ventilare  is  derived  from  ventus:  on 
the  contrary  it  appears  to  me  that  venti- 
lare corresponds  to  OHG.  wantalSn,  men- 
tioned in  the  last  article,  which  exhibits 
the  idea  in  an  earlier  stage  of  develop- 
ment, signifying  to  sway  to  and  fro.  The 
name  of  the  wind  could  not  be  taken 
from  a  more  striking  characteristic  than 
its  proverbial  inconstancy  and  mobility. 
A  reduplicative  form  like  E.  pitapat, pin- 
tledepantledy,  or  OHG.  nvintwanto,  venti- 
labnim (Schm.  4.  no),  is  always  a  sign 
of  the  feeling  of  direct  representation. 
Winniwunt,  aura ;  wintSn,  ventilare ; 
winta,  winda,  flabrum,  ventilabnim.  So 
from  the  unnasalised  root  wadalSn,  fluc- 
tuare, ventilare,  seem  to  be  formed  ona 
giwaida,  ventus ;  giwado,  afflatu,  flatu 
aurse  ;  giwada,  spiritum ;  Bav.  gewdden, 
schneegewdden,  a  snowdrift. 

Windlas.  Probably  not  a  corruption 
from  Du.  windas,  Fr.  guindas^  a  winding 
axle,  as  often  supposed,  as  the  termination 
lace  or  lass  is  found  in  a  similar  sense  in 
stricklace,  an  implement  for  striking. 
Radius,  a  strike  or  stricklace  which  they 
use  in  measuring  of  com. — Littleton  Lat 
Diet.  A  windlace  was  also  a  compas  or 
winding  course. 

Amonge  theis  be  appoynted  a  fewe  horaemen 
to  raunge  somwhat  abrode  for  the  greater  ap> 
pearance,  bidding  them  fetch  tLwiMd/assftLgraA 
waye  about,  and  to  make  al  toward  one  place. — 
Golding,  Caesar  in  R. 

Window.  ON.  vindauga.  Da.  vindue, 
a  window,  literally  wind-eye,  an  opening 
to  admit  the  air  ;  OK .  auga,  eye. 

Windrow.  Hay  or  grass  raked  up 
into  rows,  in  order  to  be  dried  by  the 
wind  before  cocking  up.  Sc.  winraw, 
hay  or  peats  put  together  in  long  thin 
heaps  for  the  purpose  of  being  more 
easily  dried.  Probably  the  latter  half  of 
the  word  is  an  "accommodation.  Du. 
winddrooge,  wind-dried,  vento  aliquan- 
tulum  siccatus.  Pl.D.  windrog,  wind- 
drog  (of  linen),  half-dried. 

wine.  Gr.  o2yoci  Lat  vinum^  Goth. 
vein. 


WING 

"Wing,  ON.  vangr,  Sw.  win^e^  Fris. 
'wtngiy  swinge  (Outzen),  G.  schwingeny 
scAwing  federn,  wing.  Doubtless  from 
the  vibratory  action  which  is  its  charac- 
teristic function,  w.  gwingo^  to  kick, 
spring,  fling,  struggle ;  ON.  vingsa,  to 
swing,  to  dangle  ;  Sw.  swanga^  to  wave, 
brandish,  swing.  In  the  same  way  from 
Fris.  Tvjweckje^to  syfmgjWJueckyWJuwcke, 
a  wing  ;  wjuwckjen^  to  fly. — Epkema. 
Du.  wicken^  vibrare  (Kil.),  wiek^  wiecke^ 
a  wing. 

Wink.  The  sound  of  a  high-pitched 
note  is  represented  by  the  syllables  peep^ 
gueek^  iweety  and  the  like,  the  eflect  of 
which  is  not  altered  by  the  introduction 
of  a  nasal.  We  may  cite  w,  gwick,  a 
squeak  or  shrill  noise  ;  0.  quicken,  quiets- 
cTun^  to  squeak,  creak  ;  £.  dial,  quinch, 
to  make  a  noise — Hal. ;  Du.  quinken^ 
quinckeleUy  to  warble ;  E.  dial,  whink^  a 
sharp  cry.  The  syllable  representing  a 
sharp  note  is  then  applied  to  signify  a 
sharp  short  movement,  a  start,  jerk. 
Thus  we  have  Du.  quicken^  to  vibrate, 
stir,  move,  weigh  ;  quinken^  to  vibrate, 
twinkle ;  quikstaart^  a  wagtail ;  E.  dial. 
quinchy  to  stir,  twitch,  jerk ;  which ^  quick, 
lively  ;  E.  quichy  rapid,  agile,  living  ;  ON. 
hvika^  to  waver,  shiver ;  vtk^  a  start  or 
flinch  ;  Du.  wichen,  to  vibrate,  to  weigh 
in  the  hands ;  w.  gwing,  a  sudden  mo- 
tion, as  a  wince  or  wink  of  the  eye,  a 
motion,  turn,  or  shake  made  with  a 
spring  ;  gwingdin  {fin^  tail),  the  wagtail ; 
Fr.  guenchir,  to  flinch  or  start  aside  ; 
Du.  wicket^  or  winckeU  a  wicket  or  little 
movable  door;  Sw.  winka^  to  make  a 
sign  with  the  hand,  head,  or  eye. 

To  Winnow,  as.  windwian^  Bav. 
winden^  Lat.  vannare,  to  winnow  ;  OHG. 
wntSfty  ventilare ;  wintwanto^  ventila- 
brum  ;  Bav.  windely  It  ventaglioy  a  fan. 
See  Wind. 

Winter.  Goth,  vinirusy  ON.  vetr^ 
winter.  Perhaps  connected  with  Pol. 
wiatr,  Boh.  «7*/r,  wind  ;  G.  wetter,  storm, 
tempest,  weather. 

To  Wipe.  To  sweep  over  a  surface 
for  the  purpose  of  cleansing.  PLD.  wiep, 
a  wisp  of  straw ;  afenwiep,  a  straw 
besom  to  sweep  out  an  oven.  Wipe  is  a 
modification  of  the  root  wipy  whip  signi- 
fying a  short  quick  movement,  as  sweep 
is  of  the  root  swip,  of  the  same  significa- 
tion with  wip,  Du.  sTbeepeHy  to  whip,  to 
flop ;  ON.  svipTy  a  short  movement, 
twmkling  of  an  eye,  instant.  The  same 
train  of  thought  is  seen  in  G.  wischen,  to 
whisk  or  move  with  a  quick  and  transi- 
tory motion ;  hinweg  wischen,  to  whip 
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off,  to  whisk  away.  Wischen  is  then  to 
wipe,  to  rub ;  strohwisch,  a  wisp  of 
straw,  a  handful  of  straw  for  rubbing 
down  a  horse.  *  Wische,  says  the  West- 
erwald  Idioticon,  'expresses  a  quick 
movement  connected  with  a  whizzing  or 
swishing  sound.'  G.  witsch!  on  a  sudden, 
in  a  giffy.  PLD.  w/'/j/  wips  I  quick. 
Wits!  wareheweg:  pop]  he  was  off. 
Wipp'WapPy  a  seesaw. 

Wire.  ON.  viTy  virry  PLD.  wire,  wier- 
draady  wire.  ON.  at  draga  i  vtrinn,  to 
wiredraw,  to  protract,  to  be  niggardly ; 
viravirkiy  filigree.  Da.  diaL  vire^  some- 
thing twisted  together,  a  twisted  wire. 

From  Sw.  wiray  to  twist ;  Da.  virre^ 
Du.  wiererty  to  whirl,  turn,  twist. 

Wise.  I.  G.  weisey  way,  method, 
fashion,  way  or  manner  of  proceeding, 
course. — Kiittn.  Fr.^«/j^,  manner,  fash- 
ion, custom,  usage  ;  w.  gwisy  mode,  cus- 
tom ;  Bret,  gtz,  kizy  manner,  fashion, 
usage.  Esthon.,  Fin.  w«j»,  wise,  manner. 
,The  original  meaning  of  the  word 
would  seem  to  be  way,  track,  footsteps ; 
of  which  sense  traces  are  to  be  found  in 
Bret,  mondwar  hi giZy  to  go  on  his  foot- 
steps or  on  his  traces,  to  turn  back  ; 
kiza^  to  return.  It  will  be  observed  that 
we  use  way  in  the  same  sense  as  wise. 
In  no  way,  in  no  wise. 

From  the  sense  of  track  or  way  also 
may  be  explained  OHG.  wtsgany  to  show, 
guide,  teach ;  G.  weisen,  to  point  out,  to 
show.  Jemanden  zurecht  weisen,  to 
show  one  the  right  way.  Swiss  wisetty  to 
guide,  to  govern ;  ON.  visiy  a  leader, 
governor.  It  may  be  however  that  these 
forms  are  to  be  explained  from  the  sense 
of  making  to  see.  Etwas  weis  werdeuy 
to  be  apprised  of  a  thing,  to  get  know- 
ledge of  it.  Einem  etwas  weis  machefty 
to  make  one  believe  a  thing.  Goth. 
vitatty  to  look,  observe,  perceive. 

Wise.  2. — Wit.  Goth,  ^ntauy  pret. 
vissay  AS.  witatiy  pret.  wistey  wisse,  g. 
wisseHy  ON.  vitay  to  know.  Goth.  unvitSy 
unweisy  unwise,  foolish ;  unvissy  un- 
certain ;  hintarveiSy  cunning ;  urt/aur^ 
veisy  unforeseen.    E.  wity  woty  to  know. 

E.  witSy  the  senses,  faculties  of  percep- 
tion ;  ON.  vitr,  knowing,  vitugry  viskr 
(for  vitskr)y  AS.  vitay  wise,  counsellor. 

w.  gwyddy  a  state  of  recognition  or 
knowledge,  presence  ;  dos  o  V«  gwyddl 
go  from  my  presence,  get  out  of  my  sight ; 
gwyddfay  a  place  of  presence  ;  gwyddiad^ 
a  knowing  ;  gwyddw^y  knowledge,  per- 
ception ;  Gael,  fiosy  mtelligence,  know- 
ledge, notice ;  thoir  fioSy  to  give  notice^ 
equivalent  to  G.  weis  machetu    The  fact 
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most  c(»npletely  known  is  what  takes 
place  before  our  eyes  ;  according  to  the 
proverb,  Seeing  is  believing.  Hence  the 
connection  between  words  signifying 
knowledge  and  seeing.  Lat.  videre, 
visum^  to  see  ;  Gr.  «^u»,  W«,  see,  per- 
ceive, know  ;  Boh.  vidjeti^  to  see  ;  vjed- 
ejtiy  to  know  ;  Sanscr.  z^V/,  know. 

Wish.  ON.  osk^  wish,  desire ;  askja^ 
yskja^  AS.  wiscan^  to  wish  ;  G.  wunschy 
wish ;  wiinschen^  Da.  onske^  Boh.  wins- 
sowati,  to  wish;  PoL  winszowady  to  con- 
gratulate, wish  joy. 

Witch.  AS.  wicce^  Fris.  wikke^  sl  witch. 
Pl.D.  wikketiy  to  soothsay,  divine.  Sik 
wikken  laten^  to  have  one's  fortune  told. 
Wikker^  wikkerske^  a  male  or  female 
soothsayer. 

The  radical  sense  is  shown  in  Du.  wik- 
ketiy  to  weigh  in  the  hand,  and  thence  to 
consider,  conjecture,  predict.  *  Tis  eene 
zaak  die  gy  wel  behoort  te  wikken  eer  gy 
ze  aanvaard  :'  it  is  a  thing  you  ought 
well  to  consider  before  you  answer.-^ 
Halma.  Dit  ongeluk  is  my  gewikt:  this 
misfortune  was  foretold  me. 

Hesse,  wicketiy  to  shake  to  and  fro ; 
wickeleHy  to  enchant ;  wickeleVy  a  sooth- 
sayer (ariolus). 

To  Wite.  To  reproach.  AS.  witan, 
to  perceive,  to  know,  then  to  ascribe  to, 
impute,  blame ;  are  witan,  to  honour. 
Goth,  vitattf  to  look ;  idveit^  blame.  OHG. 
wUian^  to  impute,  reproach,  blame,  mhg. 
wizzen^  to  reproach,  find  fault,  punish. 
'  Was  hist  du  mir  gewizzen  daz  du  min 
kint  erslagen  fa&st : '  what  fault  hast  thou 
found  in  me  that  thou  hast  slain  my  child? 
Comp.  Lat  animadvertere^  to  perceive, 
and  thence  to  punish.  Da.  kjende^  mark, 
sign ;  tage  kjende  paa,  to  t^uce  note  of ; 
kjendey  to  know,  to  pass  sentence  on.  So 
also  Fr.  savoir  ton  grS,  g.  dank  wissen^ 
to  take  a  thing  kindly,  to  impute  it  to  him 
as  an  obligation. 

With.  AS.  with^  ON.  vidy  Da.  ved^ 
against,  opposite,  towards,  near.  as. 
wither^  ON.  vidr^  against,  opposite ;  G. 
wider,  against ;  wieder,  again. 

Perhaps  the  radical  idea  may  be  look- 
ing at,  facing,  in  face.  w.  gwydd,  pre- 
sence ;  yngwydd,  before  or  in  presence. 

Withe.  —  Withy.  ON.  vidir.  Da. 
vidie^  vie,  as.  withig,  G.  weide,  wiede,  an 
osier,  willow  ;  ON.  vidia,  Sc.  widdie, 
woodie,  Bav.  wid,  widen,  widlein  {wi^, 
wPn,  widl,  w^t),  a  band  of  twisted  twigs ; 
OHG.  wid,  retorta.  The  Craven  Gloss, 
explains  widdy,  twigs  of  willows  or  hazles 
dried  partially  in  the  fire  and  then  twisted 
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into  wreaths  for  many  agricultural  pur- 
poses. 

Lap.  wedde,  a  tough  twig  of  root  for 
making  baskets ;  weddet^  to  bind.  GofCtL 
gavidan,  to  bind  together  \  OHQ.  wettan^ 
wetian,  giwetan,  to  join,  to  bind. 

The  final  d  of  the  root  is  lost  in  Lat 
were,  to  weave  or  plait,  and  thence  vimen, 
a  pliant  twig  or  osier.  Lith.  vyiu^  yyti^ 
to  twist,  wind ;  wytis,  a  withe,  a  hoop  for 
a  cask  ;  Lett,  wiju,  wiht,  to  twine,  plait, 
pleach ;  wiktes,  a  hopbine ;  wikSols^  a 
willow;  PoL  wi£y  to  wind,  twine,  twist, 
wreathe ;  wid^  an  osier  twig ;  wiiwa^  mi- 
wina,  osier,  wicker. 

The  ultimate  origin  is  probably  the  re- 
pcesentation  of  a  whizzing  sound,  applied 
to  rapid  movement  through  the  air,  rush- 
ing, whirling,  twisting,  turning  in  and 
out.  £.  dial,  whither,  to  whizz — HaL; 
AS.  hweotherany  to  murmur ;  Sc.  quhid-- 
der,  quhethir,  to  whizz,  to  rush  ;  ON. 
hvidra,  to  rush;  £.  diaL  whidder,  to 
quake,  to  shiver ;  Sc.  widdill,  to  wriggle, 
writhe,  winch ;  £.  twiddle,  to  twist  or 
move  to  and  fro  between  the  fingers ; 
quhid,  whid,  a  quick  movement ;  in  a 
whid,  in  a  moment ;  w.  gwid,  a  quick 
turn  or  whirl ;  chwidy  a  quick  turn  ; 
chwidOy  to  quirk,  to  juggle,  to  make  a 

3uick  movement ;  chwidro,  to  move  gid* 
ily.    See  WatUe,  Wind 

To  Wither.  NFris.  waddem,  a  wit" 
tern,  to  dry  by  exposure  to  sun  and  air, 
to  weather.  Now  the  consequence  of 
drying  a  thing  like  hay  is  to  make  it 
shrivel  upland  wither. 

But  a  different  line  of  descent  seems 
indicated  by  w.  gwidd^  what  is  dried  or 
withered ;  gwiddon,  small  particles  of 
what  is  dried  or  rotted,  mites  ;  gwiddcni, 
to  dry  up,  wither,  rot ;  gwiddon^  a  witch 
or  hag  ;  Pol.  wiednad,  to  fade,  to  wither; 
wiedma,  a  hag  ;  It.  guizzo,  vizzo^  faded* 
withered. 

*  Withers.  &  rist,  widerrist^  the 
shoulders  of  a  horse,  the  joint  by  which 
he  exerts  his  force  agaimt  (G.  wider)  the 
draught  of  the  carriage.  In  the  N.  of  £. 
withers  are  the  barbs  of  an  arrowhead  or 
jags  which  prevent  the  ^lank  of  a  gate- 
crook  or  the  like  from  being  drawn  out  of 
the  wood  in  which  it  is  fixed.  AS.  withe- 
rian,  to  resist,  oppose. — Atkinson. 

Witness.  From  AS.  witan,  to  per- 
ceive, have  experience  of,  know,  we  l^ve 
gewita,  a  witness,  one  jvho  has  actual  ex- 
perience of  a  fact ;  witmsse,  gewitnys^ 
OHQ.  gewiznesse,  on.  vitni,  experience, 
and  thence  testimony,  evidence;  viina^ 
Da.  vidne^  to  give  evidence,  to  depose  ; 
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ON.  vittuskja^  intelligence,  notice,  warn- 
ing.   See  Wit. 

wittering.  A  hint  or  notice  of  a 
thing.  ON.  vita^  to  wit,  to  have  notice  or 
knowledge  of ;  viiTy  having  knowledge  or 
understanding,  wise  ;  vitra^  to  give  notice 
of,  to  reveal,  display  ;  N .  vitr^  warning  or 
sign  of  an  event ;  vitra^  vittre^  to  give 
warning  or  notice  of,  to  let  one  know; 
vitring^  warning,  information,  knowledge. 

WittoL  —  Witwall.  —  Wodewale. 
The  name  of  witwall  or  woodwale  was 
loosely  given  to  various  birds  of  a  yellow 
or  greenish  yellow  colour,  as  the  green 
wo^pecker,  yellowhammer,  oriole,  &c. 
Du.  weedewaely  geelgorse,  galgulus,  gal- 
bula,  chlorion,  icterus,  avis  lurida,  vulgo 
oriolus  et  widewallus ;  avis  lutei  colons. 
Germ,  wittewal,  widdewaely  Ang.  widde- 
wol. — KiL  The  synonym  geelgorse  is  ex- 
plained by  Kil.  emberiza  flava,  galgulus, 
curruca,  die  last  of  which  was  used  as  a 
term  for  a  cuckold.  Curruca  est  avis,  vel 
iUe  qui  cum  credat  nutrire  Alios  suos  nu- 
trit  alienos.  —  Dief.  Supp.  Curruca^ 
adulterae  maritus. — Kil.  in  v.  Hanne.  The 
origin  of  this  designation  is  undoubtedly 
from  the  fact  that  the  bird  known  under 
the  name  of  curruca  is  one  of  those  in  the 
nest  of  which  the  cuckoo  drops  its  t%g. 
Now  although  with  us  the  nest  of  5ie 
hedge-sparrow  is  most  usually  selected 
for  that  purpose,  yet  the  yellowhanmier 
and  the  greenfinch  are  mentioned  by 
Bewicke  as  foster-nurses  of  the  cuckoo's 
egg.  A  slovenly  pronunciation  converted 
witwal  into  wittal  or  wittol.  *  Godano, 
a  wittal  or  woodwale.'—  FL  Wittal^  like 
Mid.Lat.  curruca^  was  then  used  in  the 
sense  of  a  cuckold,  especially  one  who 
winked  at  his  wife's  offence.  Wittal^ 
becco  contento. — Torriano.  When  the 
use  of  the  word  as  the  name  of  a  bird 
became  obsolete,  it  was  supposed  to  be 
derived  from  as.  wttol^  wittal^  sciens, 
sapiens,  as  intimating  that  the  husband 
was  witting  of  his  own  disgrace.  Nor 
was  it  only  in  English  that  the  name  of 
the  bird,  in  whose  nest  the  cuckoo  was 
supposed  to  lay,  became  a  term  of  re- 
proach. The  Fr.  oriole  or  oriot  is  ren- 
dered by  Cot  a  hHghaw  or  witwall,  the 
first  of  which  is  obviously  identical  with 
Picard  huyau  (verdon),  a  yellowhammer 
or  greenfinch,  and  huyau^  like  wittal^  was 
used  in  the  sense  of  cuckold. 

Ici  git  Nicolas  Thuyau 

Qui  de  trois  femmes  fut  huyau. — Hdcart. 

I  have  little  doubt  that  the  G.  hahnreiy 
which  is  quite  unexplained,  will  be  found 
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to  be  a  local  name  of  the  hedge-sparrow 
or  some  such  bird. 

The  yellow  colour  of  the  bird  is  indi- 
cated by  the  first  half  of  the  name,  Du. 
weede^  glastum,  isatis,  luteum. — Kil.  It. 
guadoy  woad  to  dye  blue  with :  some  use  it 
for  dyer's  weedy  some  possibly  caU  it  wad^ 
any  greening  weed  to  dye  yellow  with. — 
Fl.  Fr.  gaudey  the  stalk  of  a  plant  where- 
with dyers  niake  their  clothes  yellow; 
dyer's  weedy  greening  w«af.— Cot. 

Wizard.  A  conjurer  or  diviner  is 
called  among  the  vulgar  the  wise  or  the 
cunning  man,  and  in  hke  manner  from 
G2i<t\.fios  (radically  identical  with  E.  wise)y 
knowledge,  is  Jiosacky  skilful ;  fiosachdy 
sorcery,  divination,  fortune-telline.  Russ. 
vjedafy  to  know ;  viedan\  a  soothsayer. 

Wizen.  Shrivelled,  dried  up.  ON. 
visinUy  Da.  wissetty  Sw.  wistetiy  wissnady 
dried  up,  withered ;  wistna,  wissna,  to 
fade,  lose  freshness. 

The  word  is  to  be  explained  from  ON. 
vera  (anciently  vesa  or  Tn'sa — Jonsson), 
to  endure,  remain,  be,  as  signifying  what 
has  past  its  time,  what  has  been  too  long 
kept,  in  accordance  with  Fr.  passery  to  go 
by,  also  to  fade,  decay,  or  wither.  G. 
weseHy  existence  ;  verwesen  (properly  to 
pass  away,  to  wear  away),  to  moulder 
away,  to  decay;  verwesen,  verwesety 
rotten,  decayed.  Sanscr.  vasy  to  dwell, 
continue  ;  what  has  continued  too  long, 
stale.  Goth.  visaUy  to  be,  to  dweU. 
*  Inuh  thamma  garda  visaith  * :  in  ilia  do- 
mo  manete. — Luc.  lo.  7.  From  the  pri- 
mary form  visan  or  visa  is  formed  ON. 
visty  residence,  continuance  in  a  place  ; 
heimvisty  duration  of  life,  continuance  in 
the  world  ;  Sw.  hemwisty  dwelling-place  ; 
wistandey  residence,  sojourn  ;  wistaSy  to 
sojourn  or  reside  ;  wisten,  faded,  with- 
ered. 

Wo, — ^Woe.  The  deep-drawn  breath  of 
severe  pain  is  represented  by  an  intenec- 
tion  which  is  written  in  Gr.  ohav^  m,  Lat. 
vay  vahy  heiy  heuy  lUyrian  vaiy  Let.  waiy 
Magy.  w',  'W.gwaey  It.  guaiy  ON.  veiy  G. 
wehy  weney  AS.  wa» 

The  interjection  was  frequently  joined 
with  the  personal  pronoun,  as  in  Lat.  hei 
mihi  I  Gr.  oi^mi/  Let  waiman!  lUyr. 
vaime  /  OE.  wumme  !     '  Wumme  !  lefdi 

2uath  he  tha  :  wa  is  me  mine  lifes  ! ' — 
lockayne,  St  Marherite,  47.  b.  21. 
Agam,  the  same  principle  which  leads 
us  to  imitate  the  cry  of  a  cow  or  a  sheep, 
when  we  wish  to  make  our  hearer  think 
of  those  animals,  or,  in  other  words,  the 
principle  which  leads  us  to  signify  a  cow 
or  a  sheep  by  a  representation  of  their 
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cry,  leads  also  to  an  imitation  of  the 
groan  of  pain  when  we  wish  to  make  our 
hearer  think  of  a  person  in  pain,  which 
is  the  first  step  towards  the  conception  of 
pain  in  the  abstract.  Hence  the  almost 
universal  use  of  the  interjection  repre- 
senting a  groan,  with  or  without  g^m- 
matical  additions,  in  the  sense  of  pain, 
suffering,  whether  bodily  or  mental,  sor- 
row, grief.  Thus  we  have  Let.  wai! 
alas ;  waida,  pain,  sorrow.  Illyrian  vai, 
Msigy.jaj,  W.  gwae^  AS.  wa^  are  used  not 
only  as  interjections  but  also  in  the  sense 
of  pain,  sorrow,  misfortune,  woe.  G. 
kopfwchy  eahnwehy  headache,  toothache  ; 
wehe  thun,  to  cause  pain ;  wehmuth, 
pain,  sorrow,  anguish. 

Wo  1  Woh  I  An  interjection  used  to 
make  horses  stop,  whence  woy  stop, 
check }  *  there  is  no  wo  in  him,'  *  he 
knows  no  wo,^  In  the  same  way  hoi 
was  used  as  an  interjection  to  make  one 
stop,  as  well  in  Fr.  as  in  £.,  and  after- 
wards in  the  sense  of  stop  or  limit :  out 
of  all  ho,  there  ts  no  ho  with  him,  he  is 
not  to  be  restrained. — Nares.  '  Some 
be  interjections  betokening  wamyng  to 
cease.  Ho  1  as.  Ho !  de  par  le  diable 
ho  t  and,  Hola  /,  c'est  assez.' — Palsgr. 

Why  woh  !  or  ho  !  should  be  used  for 
the  foregoing  purpose  may  perhaps  be 
explained  by  Fin.  woh  I  used  to  repre- 
sent the  sound  of  panting.  Woh  !  woh  / 
vox  moleste  anhelantis;  wohhata,  woh- 
kaella,  vocem  woh  edo,  inde  moleste  an- 
helo.  The  sense  of  coming  to  rest  can- 
not better  be  signified  than  by  imitating 
the  panting  of  one  who  is  out  of  breath 
from  violent  exertion.  Fin.  hohoa,  to 
blow ;    hohotella,   hohdella,  hoikaia,  to 

Eant ;  huowata,  to  groan,  sigh,  pant,  take 
reath,  rest  from  labour. 

Woad.  OHG.  weit,  G.  waido.  It.  guado, 
Fr.  guesde. 

Wold.  A  down  or  champian  ground) 
hilly  and  void  of  wood. — B.  The  proper 
meaning  seems  to  be  the  grassy  surface 
of  the  ground.  ON.  vollr,  ground,  earth, 
field  ;  O  Da.  void,  field  ;  now,  mound, 
rampart,  dike  ;  Sw.  wall,  rampart,  dike, 
field,  grassy  surface  of  the  ground,  pas- 
ture ;  walla  sig,  to  become  covered  with 
turf;  walla^  gd  i  wall,  to  lead  cattle  to 
pasture  ;  wigwall,  field  of  battle  ;  kirkia- 
wall,  churchyard,  we.  veiling,  getting 
turf  up  for  burning.—  Hal.  *  The  green 
w^//(f  .•' greensward. — Sir  Gawaine.  Sc. 
fail^  turf;  GaeLy^/,  a  wall,  hedge,  sod. 

Wolf.  Goth,  vulfs,  ON.  ulfr,  Lat. 
lupus.    Then  with  a  final  k  instead  of  p, 
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Lith.  wilkas,  Slav,  wilk,  wulk^  Serv.  z'uk^ 

Gr.  \iiKoq. 

Woman.    See  Wife. 

Womb.  Goth,  vamda^  AS.  wamby  ON. 
viimb,  belly,  womb. 

The  name  seems  applicable  in  the  first 
instance  to  any  hanging  or   swagging 
part  of  the  body,  as  a  dewlap,  the  belly, 
the  udder,  from  mhg.  wappen,  G.  schwap- 
pen,  to  wag  or  swag;    Du.   wapperen^ 
pendere — Kil. ;  E.  wabble,  wamble.   Thus 
we  have  MHG.  wappe,  wamme,  palear ; 
Bav.  wamben,  wantpen,  wampi,  the  belly 
of  beasts,  and  contemptuously,  of  man  ; 
G.  wampe,  wamme,  dewlap,  double-chin, 
paunch  ;  wampig,  gorbellied  ;  moswam- 
pen,  a  quag  or  quaking  moss  ;  OHG.  mi- 
lichwdppel,  milichwdmpel  (Schm.),  MHG. 
milchwempel,  the  udder  ;   wembel,  OK. 
vembill,  tne  belly.     Sanscr.   vdma,  an 
udder. 

In  like  manner  from  Swab,  watscheln, 
to  waddle,  swag ;  watschel,  a  person  with 
a  hanging  belly. 

Wonder,  on.  undra,  AS.  Ttmndrian^ 
OHG.  wunteron,  G.  wundem. 

To  Won. — Wont.  as.  wuman,  Du. 
wonen,  G.  wohnen,  to  dwell,  persist,  con- 
tinue. ON.  vani.  Da.  vane,  custom,  use  ; 
ON.  vanr.  Da.  van,  vant,  used  or  accus- 
tomed to,  wonned  to,  wont 

To  Woo.  To  seek  a  wife.  AS.  wogan^ 
to  woo,  to  marry.  From  woff,  wife,  the 
NFris.  forms  w'&wwen,  to  lie  with  a 
woman,  to  cohabit  (beiliegen,  bei wohnen). 
— Bendsen,  Nord  Fr.  Spr.  323. 

The  word  even  in  E.  seems  formerly  to 
have  been  used  in  the  coarser  sense. 

Wytte  is  trecherie. 
Love  is  lecherie, 
Play  is  vilenie, 
And  holyday  is  gloterie. 
Old  man  is  skoraed, 
Yonge  woman  is  toowed. 

Epigram,  Reliq.  Antiq.  p.  58. 

Wood.  ON.  vidr,  Sw.  vedy  as.  wudu, 
OHG.  witu,  Bav.  witty  wit,  wood.  w. 
gwydd,  trees,  shrubs,  what  is  made  of 
wood  ;  in  composition,  of  the  woods, 
wild. 

Woof.  The  weft  Kit  cross  threads  in 
weaving.  OHG.  weban,  pret.  wab,  to 
weave.  ON.  vefa,  vdf  or  6fy  to  weave, 
twine. 

Wool.  Goth,  wulla,  ON.  ull,  Fris. 
wille.  Fin.  willa,  Russ.  wolna,  w.  gwlan, 
Gael,  olana,  wool.  Lith.  wilnay  Let 
willa,  wilna,  Illyr.  vuna,  Lat  villus,  a 
lock ;  vellus,  a  fleece  ;  Gr.  odXoc,  woolly  ; 
Esthon.  wil,  wool ;  willaney  wildni, 
woollen,  woolly. 
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To  Wool  or  Woold.  In  nautical  lan- 
guage, to  wind  a  rope  round  a  mast  or 
spar  in  a  place  where  it  has  been  fished 
or  scaifeo,  to  wrap  a  yard  round  in  order 
to  prevent  it  chafing.  East  E.  woulders^ 
bandages. — Moor.  Du.  woeUn^  to  move 
to  and  fro,  to  toss  or  tumble  in  bed, 
flutter,  struggle,  to  wind,  wrap. — BomhofT. 
'  De  mast  kieeg  een  krak  en  mostgewoeld 
mrorden  : '  the  mast  got  a  crack  and  must 
be  wooUed  or  woolded.  NFris.  wollitty 
Swiss  willetiy  to  wrap  round.  Our  word 
is  probably  a  contracted  form  from  the 
type  widdle-waddU^  si^ifying  motion  to 
and  fro,  from  whence  m  so  many  cases 
we  pass  to  the  sense  of  twisting,  winding. 
To  waddle  is  to  sway  to  and  fro  in  walk- 
ing ;  G.  wadeltiy  wedelny  to  wag,  waver ; 
Suesian  wudeln^  verumdeln^  to  crumple, 
tumble,  as  a  tablecloth. — Deutsch.  Mun- 
dart  vi.  191.  Hanover  wudeln^  to  boil, 
to  swarm ;  Bav.  wiideln^  wiiUln  {wu^ln^ 
wot^ln\  to  move  to  and  fro,  to  stir,  to 
swarnL  Northampton  wooddled^  muffled, 
wrapped  up  about  the  head  and  neck. 
The  rudiment  of  the  lost  d  remains  in  the 
h  of  G.  wuhlen^  to  move  in  a  confused 
manner,  to  root  in  the  ground. 

Word.  Goth,  vaurd  (G.  worf)^  word  ; 
andavaurdy  answer;  gavaurdi^  speech, 
conversation.  Lith.  u^^irit^,  name ;  Lett 
wdrds,  name,  word. 

Work« — ^Wright.  Goth,  vaurkjatiy 
vaurhta,  to  work,  make,  do ;  kand- 
uvaurhisy  handmade;  vaurstVy  work; 
vaursiva,  a  worker.  AS.  weorc,  work, 
labour,  grief,  pain }  wvrcan,  pret  worhte^ 
to  work  (pret  wrought) ;  ohg.  wurcho^ 
wurhto^  a  labourer;  AS.  wyrhta^  E. 
wrigJUy  an  artificer ;  Gr.  l^w^  work. 

w  orld.  AS.  weroidy  worohL  weorold, 
Du.  wereld^  Fris.  warl,  Tvrdl.  wrdldy 
Tvrddj  Da.  verden^  G.  «////,  world,  on. 
verbid^  the  universe,  world,  worldly  life, 
properly  the  age  or  life  of  man,  from  bld^ 
age,  lifetime,  course  of  time ;  and  ver^ 
Ck)th.  vair^  as.  wer^  Lat  vir^  man.  In 
the  same  way  Lat  saculum^  age,  genera- 
tion, period,  was  used  for  the  world,  a 
worldly  life. 

Worm.  AS.  wymiy  G.  wurm^  Lat 
vermisy  worm  ;  Goth,  vaurms,  serpent ; 
ON.  ^rmr,  serpent,  worm.  Sanscr.  krmtf  a 
worm ;  Lith.  kirmiSf  kirminisy  kirmeU. 
worm,  caterpillar ;  ktmUUy  to  breed 
worms ;  Let  nmUsy  ma^ot,  worm.  The 
origin,  like  that  of  veY/z^lies  in  the  idea 
of  swarming,  being  in  multi£aurious  move- 
ment, crawling.  P1.D.  kribbeltiy  krubbelfiy 
kremelefty  krimmelftt  krummein,  to  be  in 
multifarious  movement,  to  swarm,  boiL 
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'  Idt  was  daar  so  vuU,  dat  idt  kremeled 
un  wemelde:'  it  was  so  full  that  it 
swarmed.  Up  kribbeln  (Hanover  kritn- 
meln)  UUen  :  to  let  the  water  boil  up. 
Du.  wremeUfiy  to  creep  ;  Da.  vritnUy  to 
swarm ;  vrimnuly  a  swarm. 

In  accordance  with  the  derivation  it 
was  written  wrim  in  early  English — 

Of  fis,  of  fiigel,  ofwrtOT,  of  der. 
Story  of  Genesis  (Early  E.  Text  Soc.),  999. 
Thorfore  hem  cam   wrimJUn    [creep-kind, 

worm-kind]  among 
That  hem  wd  biterlike  stong. — lb.  3895. 

Wormwood,  as.  wormwyriy  worm- 
wort,  from  being  good  against  worms. 

To  Wony.  Du.  worghetiy  to  strangle, 
choke ;  worghpeyren^  chokepears.  G. 
wiirgen,  to  choke,  thence  to  kill,  to 
slaughter. 

The  word  is  derived  fix>m  a  representa- 
tion of  the  gurgling  sound  maae  in  the 
throat  by  a  dioking  person.  Fris.  wrigia^ 
to  rattle  in  the  throat  '  Werther  emmant 
didget  in  sin  hals  thet  he  wri^iande 
gimge  : '  whoso  wounds  any  one  m  the 
throat  so  that  he  goes  rattling.  PLD. 
worghalscHy  Hanover  quurkMlsen^  to 
choke  ;  E.  dial  querk^  to  grunt,  to  moan, 
wherkyXo  breathe  with  difficulty ;  querken^ 
wherkeHy  to  choke. 

Worse.— Wont.  Goth,  vairsy  on. 
verriy  OFris.  virra^  verrOy  OHG.  wirs^ 
wirsiroy  worse. 

Diefenbach  suggests  an  origin  from 
the  idea  of  turning  aside,  twisting,  as  in 
the  case  of  1aX.pm;ersuSy  depraved,  bad, 
and  of  E.  wrong.  Lith.  weriUy  wercsu^ 
werstif  to  bend,  turn ;  wirsHf  to  fall 
down,  to  change ;  Let  vSr^,  to  turn,  to 
change. 

Worsteds  So  named  from  a  village 
near  Norwich  where  worsted  stuffs  were 
made. 

Wort.  I.  AS.  wyfiy  ON.  vtrtTy  PLD. 
wbrf,  G.  Ttmnfey  the  decoction  of  barley 
of  which  beer  is  made. 

2.  OHG.  wurMf  herfoa,  gramen,  olus; 
ON.  urtf  jurty  a  plant ;  &)th.  vaurtSy  a 
root ;  auriigardSf  ON.  jurtagardry  MHG. 
wurEgarUy  a  kitchen  garden.  Qiaucer 
calls  a  cabbe^  bed  a  bed  of  warts. 

Both  senses  of  the  woid  may  be  ex- 
plained from  the  notion  of  boiling.  Lith. 
werru  or  werduy  wirtiy  to  boil ;  alu 
wirtiy  to  brew  ale  ;  wirtaSy  boiled,  cook- 
ed. Russ.  varify  PoL  warxydy  to  boil,  to 
brew ;  w.  berwiy  to  boil ;  herweddy  a 
boiling ;  berwedduy  to  make  a  decoction, 
to  brew. 

The  sense  of  potherbs,  v^;etables,  may 
be  explained  from  the  same  source,  as 
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signifying  what  may  be  boiled  for  food. 
Thus  from  PoL  warzy^y  to  boil,  is  formed 
warzywOy  potherbs  ;  cgrad  warstywny,  a 
kitchen  garden.  lUyr.  variti,  to  boil,  to 
brew  beer ;  varrvo^  vegetable,  any  garden 
produce  that  can  be  boiled  for  food.  So 
also  Magy.  fozni^  to  boil ;  fozeUk^  vege- 
tables. 

The  ultimate  ori^  of  this  Slavonic 
root  expressing  boilmg  is  doubtless  to  be 
found  in  the  sound  of  boiling.  Pol. 
gwarsydy  to  buzz,  hum,  chatter ;  warcxydy 
to  snarl,  ejowl ;  wrsei^Xxi  boil ;  wrstawa, 
uproar,  mn,  hubbub.  Lith.  a/aus  wir- 
nmasy  brewing  of  ale ;  juHi  wirrimas^ 
the  roaring  of  the  sea. 

Worth., — Worship.  AS.  uf^^M,  price, 
value,  honour,  dignity.  *  Geseald  to  mi- 
clum  wyrthe:^  sold  for  a  great  price. 
Gildan  wurth:  to  pay  the  price.  To 
wurthe^  in  honorem.  Weorthsdpe^ 
worthiness,  dignity,  honour,  glory,  wor- 
ship. Biscoplic  wurtkscipe.  episcopal 
dignity.  Weorthscipes  wyrtke  :  worthy 
of  honour.  Goth,  vatrths^  worth,  price, 
worthy ;  vairthon^  to  value.  OHG.  werdy 
worthy,  estimable ;  werdSn^  to  value,  to 
worship,  venerate.  ON.  verd^  virdi, 
worth,  price,  money ;  verdr^  worth,  of 
value ;  virdingy  vsduation,  honour,  re- 
spect, w.  gwertky  price,  sale,  value; 
gwerthuy  to  selL  Bret,  gwerzy  sale,  com- 
merce, retribution,  fee.  Lith.  wertaSy 
worth,  worthy,  just.  lUyrian  vrSdaUy 
worth,  of  value ;  vridiHy  to  be  worth ; 
vridnoy  worthy,  fitting.  Fin.  wertOy 
worth,  equivalent,  comparable  with  in 
value,  size,  quantity.  Rifcsin  werta 
jywia  :  a  rix-dollar's  worth  of  com.  Sen 
wertdy  so  much ;  minka  werta^  how 
much.  Kouran  werta  rahaa  {koura, 
the  open  hand),  a  handful  of  money.  Ei 
sen  wertaa  ole :  nemo  ei  asqualis  est ; 
wertaineHy  par,  aequalis.  On  sen  wer- 
taineHy  est  ei  par.  Werratoiny  unequal, 
incomparable,  excellent.  IVertaany  wer- 
rata;  wertatleny  werraHlOy  to  compare 
one  thing  with  another,  jild  koiraa 
hewoiseen  wertaa:  do  not  compare  a 
dog  with  a  horse.  WertauSy  comparison, 
parable,  allegory.  Esthon.  wddrty  worth ; 
se  wddrt  cUema,  to  be  of  such  a  value. 

Wound.  AS.  wundy  ON.  undy  a  wound ; 
Goth,  vunds,  wounded. 

Wrack.  Crash,  ruin.  It  Jracasso, 
any  manner  of  rumbling  noise,  as  it  were 
the  falling  of  houses,  trees,  thunder-claps, 
any  ruinous  destruction,  wrack,  havoc, 
hurlyburly,  breaking  to  pieces ;  fracas- 
sare,/raccarey  to  ruin,  wrack,  havoc,  make 
a  rumbling  and  ruinous  noise. — FL    Fr. 
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fracasy  violent  breaches,  wracks,  destruc- 
tion, havoc,  hurlyburly. — Cot.   See  Rack. 

Wrack.— Seawrack.    See  Wreak. 

To  Wrangle.  Da.  ran^^  to  r^de^ 
gingle ;  ON.  hrangy  hraungy  noise,  dis- 
turbance, altercation;  hraungl^  noise. 
N.  ranglay  to  wrangle,  dispute.  Hesse 
wrangelny  brangelny  to  struggle  with,  te 
pull  one  another  about    See  Brangle. 

To  Wrap.— Wliap.— Bap.  NFrisL 
wrappey  to  wrap  ;  ON.  at  reifa  ^am,  to 
swathe  an  infant  OE.  wrappynge  or 
hyllynge,  coopercio,  invdudo;  wappyn 
or  wyndyn  abowte  yn  dothys,  involve ; 
wappyngey  ki^pynge  or  hyUynge,  coopo*- 
tura,  coopericio. — rr.  Pm.  Goth,  btuailh 
jauy  to  wrap  round.  £jq>ressions  for  the 
idea  of  turning  or  winding  round  are 
commonly  apphed  in  the  first  instance  to 
motion  to  and  fro.  Thus  we  have 
waddley  to  sway.to  and  frt>,  and  in  Devon, 
to  fold  up,  to  entwine — HaL  ;  woodeUed^ 
muffled  up,  wrapped  up — Mrs  Baker  i 
swaddUy  swaUuy  to  wrap  round.  In  the 
same  way  E.  wabbley  to  roU  about,  mhg. 
waAeren,  to  move  to  and  fro,  Du.  tm^ 
pereny  to  dangle,  are  connected  with 
Goth.  Invaibjany  and  £.  wap  above- 
mentioned  ;  whUe  Sc.  wrabily  warble^ 
warpUy  to  twist  or  crawl  about,  to  wriggle, 
P1.D.  wribbelHy  to  twist  between  one's 
fingers  (Danneil),  lead  to  Herefind  wrob' 
bUy  to  wrap  up.  In  like  relation  we  have 
Da.  dial  vrappey  to  waddte  like  a  duck, 
to  struggle  along,  compared  with  E.  wr^» 

Wrau,  AS.  wrathy  wratky  shaip^ 
bitter,  fierce,  angry.  Wrathre  thmmt 
wermod:  bitterer  than  wonnwood; 
wratke  ongealdy  dearly  pay.  Du.  wreed^ 
sharp  of  taste,  rough,  hard,  sour,  unfeel- 
ing, violent  Wreede  wijny  rough,  harsh 
wine.  En  wreede  doody  a  violent  death. 
Pl.D.  wreedy  bitter,  austerct  fierce.  ON. 
reiday  to  incense  one ;  reUUy  Sw.  wredey 
wrath ;  Da.  vredy  angry.  We  speak  of 
bitter  feelings,  of  being  embittered  against 
a  person  with  whom  we  are  angry. 

The  word  seems  to  be  taken  from  the 
writhing  or  twisting  of  the  mouth  under 
the  influence  of  a  harsh  astringent  taste, 
as  Du.  wrangy  sharp,  sour,  astringent, 
harsh,  from  wringeny  to  twist  Sw. 
wridapd  munnen^  to  inake  a  wry  mouth. 

To  wreak.  Goth.  vrikaHy  to  pursue ; 
gavrikany  to  punish,  to  revenge ;  as. 
wrecoHy  to  give  effect  to,  to  exert,  and 
elliptically,  to  revenge,  punish.  Tom 
wrecany  to  wreak  his  anger.  He  gewrecan 
thohtey  he  thought  to  punish. 

The  primitive  meaning  is  to  drive,  in  a 
physicsil  sense.    OSw.  wrdka^  to  driven 
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sis  to  drive  sheep.  Wrdka  frdn  sig^  to 
cast  away  from  him  ;  wrAka  husfru  bort^ 
to  put  away  his  wife.  IVrdJka,  in  an  in- 
transitive sense,  to  drive  or  wander  about 
Even  in  OE.  wrek€  is  used  in  the  physical 
sense.  In  the  directions  for  keeping  the 
Passover  in  the  Story  of  Genesis  and 
Exodus,  3148,  the  Jews  are  charged  to 

— eten  it  bred,  and  non  bon  breken. 
And  no^  tbor  of  ut  huse  wnJUH. 

— and  cast  nought  thereof  out  of  the 
house. 

ON.  r^Jka,  to  cast^  to  drive,  to  pursue ; 
to  drive  a  nail,  drive  before  the  wind, 
drive  into  exile  ;  frJka  aptr^  to  repudiate, 
reject ;  reka  rettar  sins^  to  pursue  his 
rights  s  reka  karma  sinnay  to  wreak  his 
wrongs.  Rikiy  a  driver ;  rekatre,  re- 
kavidr^  driftwood.  From  this  last  must 
probably  be  explained  E.  wracks  wreke 
^HaL),  seawrack,  Fr.  vrac^  varecky  what 
is  driven  up  by  the  sea,  seaweed  cast  on 
the  shore,  seaweed. 

Wreath.    See  Writhe. 

Wreck.  Skipwrecky  properly  skip^ 
wracky  Lat  naufragiunty  is  the  breach  or 
destruction  of  a  ship  upon  the  rocks. 
Du.  wrackey  shipwreck,  fragments  of 
wreck. — Kil.    See  Wrack. 

Wreckling.— Writling.  Wrecklingy 
an  unhealthy  feeble  child.  —  Brocket. 
Ruchlingy  the  least  of  a  brood  ;  wretch- 
ocky  the  least  of  a  brood  of  fowls. — HaL 
Wraglands  [wraglings],  misgrown  trees 
that  will  never  prove  timber* — B.  The 
least  pig  of  a  brood  is  also  often  called  a 
writUng, 

*  Besides  it  causith  it  to  seem  scortched 
and  full  of  knots,  yea  and  to  grow  like  a 
dwarf  or  wreckling^ — Holland,  Pliny,  in 
R.  Da.  dial  vraagy  vretgUngy  Fris. 
wrdky  wrdkeTy  an  ill-formed,  unoergrown 
person;  wriggey  a  monster;  wijlde 
wrigge  (Sw.  raggetiy  OE.  ragman),  the 
deviL — Epkema.  P1.D.  wraky  a  poor 
contemptible  creature,  either  in  boay  or 
mind;  wruuky  a  short,  knotty  blocK  of 
wood,  an  ill-grown,  dwairfish  creature  or 
plant 

The  radical  meaning  may  possibly  be 
explained  from  Pl.D.  wrakeriy  wrokeriy  to 
reject,  pronounce  bad  of  its  lund ;  wraky 
refuse,  faulty.  But  £he  more  likely  origin 
of  the  metaphor  seems  to  be  from  what  is 
shrivelled  or  wrinkled,  as  E.  skrimPy 
something  small  of  its  kind,  from  G. 
sckrumpfeHy  to  shrink.  So  ruckling  or 
wreckling  may  be  explained  from  ruckUy 
to  rumple  ;  wrockledy  wrinkled — Hal. ; 
ON.  krokkvOy  to  pucker,  curl  ;  Fris. 
wriukeny  wreckeny  wricken^  wrickjCy  to 
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twist — Outzen.  The  form  wriilin^  may 
be  explained  from  £•  dial  wntkledy 
withered,  properly  wrinkled,  shrivelled. 
Fris.  wriiteny  to  turn,  twist,  wrap. — Kil. 
Cotgrave  explains  Fr.  grugeansy  'the 
smsdlest  or  most  wriikenlnnt  on  a  tree, 
wri/Zings,*  They  are  provincially  called 
crincklmgs  or  crinkUngs  in  English,  from 
crinkUy  to  shrink,  to  rumple.  From  the 
same  root,  crinky  a  very  small  child,  a 
crumpling  apple. — HaL  On  the  same 
principle  Da.  dial  vren^y  a  small  boy, 
may  be  explained  from  Du.  wremfeny  to 
twist  the  mouth,  E.  wrimpUy  wrinkle. 

Wren.  as.  wrenna,  Gael.  dreadkoHy 
Ir.  drean. 

Wrench.  A  sudden  twist,  a  sprain  ; 
to  wrencky  to  force  by  twisting.  'I 
wrencke  with  the  bodye,  I  toume  my 
bodye  asyde  :  Je  me  guinche.  I  wrencke 
my  foot,  I  put  it  out  of  jovnt.' — Palsgr. 
OE.  wrencky  wrencky  a  trick,  properly  a 
sharp  turn.  Du.  ranckeny  renckeny  to 
bend,  turn  aside ;  ranckcy  bending)  trick, 
deceit — KiL ;  rankeny  to  twine. 

A  nasalised  form  of  the  same  root  with 
wriggle.  PLD.  wrikkeny  wrikkelUy  to 
move  to  and  fro,  to  shake^  joggle ;  Du« 
verwrikkeHy  to  sprain  the  foot ;  G.  rOck* 
eUy  to  shove,  move  ;  verriickeny  to  dislo- 
cate, displace,  put  out  of  oroer.  Fris. 
wrigay  wrigioHy  to  twist — Japycx  in 
Outzen.  Du.  wreycken  wt  de  kandMy  to 
wrench  out  of  one's  hands.— KiL  See 
Wring,  Wriggle. 

To  Wrest.— Wrist  To  wresty  to 
twisty  turn  aside,  to  force  away  by  twist- 
ing. Fris.  wruUUy  wrisse,  to  writhe, 
twist — Outzen;  Da.  vricUy  to  wring, 
wrest,  writhe  ;  vristey  to  wrest,  wrench. 

OFris.  wriustyriusty  wirstykondwriusty 

NFris.  wraasty  G.  dial,  riesty  riestery  wrist^ 

the  joint  on  which  the  hand  turns  j  OFris. 

fotwriusty  Da.  vristy  ande,  the  joint  on 

which  the  foot  turns.    See  Writhe. 

To  Wrestle.  AS^wrastlianyWraxliaHf 
Fris.  wraegsiljeny  wrakseljeny  wragseUy 
wrasseUy  Du.  wrasteUny  wratselen^ 
worsteleny  Devon  wraxUy  Somerset  wroj^ 
slyy  to  wrestle,  to  contend  by  tugging 
and  twisting  each  other  about  The  first 
of  the  foregoing  forms  is  connected  with 
AS.  wrcutaHy  to  twist,  and  B.  wriikey 
wresty  while  the  second  belongs  to  the 
same  radical  form  with  PLD.  wrag" 
gelny  wrackelny  wriggelUy  to  work  a  thing 
loose  by  pulling  to  and  fro,  to  keep  in 
constant  movement ;  wrikkeny  wrikkeln^ 
to  move  to  and  fro,  shake,  joggle ; 
wrukkelny  to  waggle,  totter;  Fris.  wreka^ 
wretsay  to  use  force  to,  to  wrench.    '  lef 
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emmen  dysse  sylen  op  breck,  ief  dora  op 
wretst:^  if  any  one  breaks  up  this  sluice 
or  wrenches  up  the  door. — Kichthofen. 
OE.  rug^  to  tug,  to  shake ;  E.  diaL  ruckle^ 
to  struggle.— HaL    See  Wriggle. 

Wretch.  —  Wretched,  as.  wracca^ 
wreccay  an  exile,  and  thence  a  wretch,  a 
miserable  man.  Wineleas  wracca^  a 
friendless  exile.  Swithe  earme  wreccoHy 
very  miserable  exiles.  The  same  train  of 
thought  is  seen  in  G.  //<e«£f,  a  foreign  land, 
exile,  and  thence  misery,  wretchedness. 
See  Wreak. 

To  Wriggle.  PLD.  wragzeln^  wrig- 
gein^  wrackeln  (Danneil),  wruikeHy  wrtk- 
Useifif  rikkrakken  (Brem.  Wtb.},  to  work  a 
thing  loose  by  wriggling  or  shaking  to 
and  fro  ;  wrikken^  to  sctdl  a  boat  "Du 
tistjc^n  wriggel-wrag^eli  you  are  never 
stilL — Danneu.  E.  dial,  to  wraggle  on^ 
to  struggle  with  difficulties.  The  table 
.  wrigsj  uie  child's  alius  wrigging  about 
— Mrs  Baker.  OE.  roggyn  or  mevyn, 
agito. — Pr.  Pm.  E.  dial  to  roggle^  rogge, 
to  shake ;  to  ruggle  about,  to  stir  about. 
Sc  rugy  a  rouglTnasty  pull.  Bav.  rogfl, 
roglich^  loose,  shaking.  Der  sahn  wird 
rogely'^t.  tooth  is  loose;  rigeluy  to  stir,  to 
shake;  rigelsam^  stirring,  active.  G. 
regeuy  to  move,  to  stir.  N.  rugga.  Da. 
rokk€y  to  rock  or  vacillate. 

The  idea  of  broken  movement  is  com- 
monly expressed  by  the  representation  of 
sound  of  analogous  character.  The  origin 
of  the  foregoing  expressions  may  accord- 
ingly be  sought  in  forms  like  E.  dial 
^^SS^y  ^  chud's  rattle ;  rackety  impor- 
tunate, broken  noise;  rackUy  rucket,  to 
rattle;  Sw.  rocklay  N.  rukluy  G.  rochelHy 
to  rattle  in  the  throat 

In  like  manner  E.  rattle  indicates  the 
origin  of  forms  like  Swiss  rottelfty  rodeltiy 
to  wa^le,  shake,  stir ;  rodeuy  to  stir ; 
rottlicny  loose,  shaking.  And  see  Wrim- 
ple. 

Wright.  An  artificer.  AS.  wyrceauy 
worhte,  to  work  ;  nvyrhtay  a  maker,  work- 
er. Ealra  gesceafta  wyrhtay  the  Creator 
of  all  things.  Se  wyrhta  ys  nuyrthe  hys 
metysy  the  labourer  is  worthy  of  his  hire. 

Wrimple.  '  Rider,  to  wrinkle  or  to 
wrimpU;  rides,  crumples,  wrimpiesy 
folds,  plaits.'  —  Cot  Du.  wremperiy 
wrimfen  (KiL),  G.  riimpfeny  to  wry  the 
mouth  ;  Bav.  rimpfeuy  to  twist  as  a  worm, 
to  shnnk  or  crumple.  Cumberland 
wramPy  a  sprain ;  Da.  diaL  vrimpy  a 
little  boy  (a  shrimp) ;  AS.  hrympelle^  Du. 
rimpey  rimpely  rompel  (KiL),  a  wnnkle, 
fold ;  E.  rimpley  rumple y  to  wrinkle,  tum- 
ble, throw  into  irregular  folds. 


WRITE 

It  is  a  common  train  of  thought  to 
apply  a  root  representing  rattling  or  tmn- 
bling  sound  to  signify  jolting  or  rolling 
movement,  and  thence  a  nigged  or 
wrinkled  sur&ce.  Thus  we  refer  the 
present  word  to  forms  like  Du.  rabbelny 
&  rappelriy  to  rattle ;  rumpelUy  rummelHy 
Du.  rammeln,  to  rumble,  rattle.  See 
Rumple. 

To  Wring.  To  press  or  squeeze  hard, 
to  pinch  or  gripe,  to  put  to  pain. — B. 
AS.  win  wringaHy  to  press  wine  ;  E.  duese- 
wringy  a  cheese-press.  The  proper  sense 
is  to  twist  P1.D.  sik  wringen  as  een 
wumiy  to  twist  like  a  worm  ;  wringen  im 
live,  pains  in  the  bowels.  Da.  vringely 
twisting;  vringUy  to  twist,  tangle; 
vrcengey  to  twist  G.  ringeny  to  wring, 
wriggle,  wrest,  twist,  wrestle.  Sick  wie 
ein  wurm  ringeny  to  wriggle  like  a  wonn. 
A  nasalised  form  corresponding  to  wrigy 
wriggUy  as  G.  wankeln  to  E.  waggUy  or 
as  wamble  to  wabble,  &c 

Wrinkle.  Du.  wroncky  wranckely  a 
twisting,  a  wreath,  a  wrinkle  ;  wroncke- 
leny  wrinckeleny  to  twist,  cur^  wrinMe; 
kronckeleny  to  curl,  twist,  crook,  bend ; 
kronckel'Wronckely  sinuous,  twisting,  cur- 
ly-whirly. 

Formed  in  the  manner  explained  under 
Wrimple,  from  a  somewhat  different  re- 
presentation of  a  rattline  or  clattering 
sound.  Da.  rangUy  to  rattle ;  £.  wrangUy 
to  jangle  or  keep  making  an  importunate 
noise;  ON.  krongly  noise,  rumbling; 
hrangy  wrsujgling,  altercation ;  krinHoy 
to  tinkle.  Then  passing  from  sound  to 
movement.  Da.  diaL  vraugUy  vriftgUy 
vrangUy  to  go  unevenly,  to  move  in  a 
halting  or  hobbling  way ;  vringieiy 
crooked,  twisted,  crabbed  in  disposition. 
Sw.  runkay  to  vacillate,  jog,  shake ;  rynke^ 
a  pleat,  pucker,  fold,  wrinkle. 

The  same  relation  between  a  broken 
sound  and  a  rugged  or  wrinkled  suiifiu:e 
is  shown  in  E.  dial  rackUy  rackety  to  rat- 
tle ;  ruggle y  a  child's  rattle ;  N.  ruklOy  a 
rbckelny  to  rattle  in  the  throat  and  ON. 
hrucJuLy  a  pleat,  wrinkle  ;  hruckoUry  rug- 
ged, wrinkled  ;  E.  dial.  wrocklecL  wrin* 
kled. 

To  Write.  ON.  writOylo  write ;  ristOy 
Da.  ristCy  ridse.  to  score,  cut,  scratch. 
Hann  ristr  mikla  ristUy  he  scratched  a 
deep  score ;  rista  runiry  stefiy  to  carve 
runes,  letters.  Sw.  ritOy  ritsOy  to  draw, 
trace,  design;  ristay  to  score,  ei^rave. 
PLD.  riteny  to  draw,  to  make  strokes,  to 
tear,  to  split 

That  Lat  scribere  also  takes  its  mean- 
ing from  the   notion    of  scratching  is 
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*  shown  by  GaeL  sgriobh^  write  ;  sgriobf 
scrape,  scratch,  draw  lines  ;  sgrtoocdr^  a 
graving  tooL  So  also  Let.  rakt^io  en- 
grave, to  carve;  raksHht,  to  write,  to 
draw ;  Lith.  rasxyti^  to  write ;  riszti^  to 
cut,  score,  tear. 

The  idtimate  orig^in  is  a  representation 
of  the  sound  made  in  scratching  or  tear- 
ing, PLD.  ritsch!  ratschl  imitation  of 
the  sound  a  thing  makes  in  tearing. — 
DanneiL 

To  Writhe.— Wry.  Da.  vride^  vrUy 
Sw.  wrida^  to  wring  or  twist ;  wrida  ur 
lid^  to  dislocate  a  joint  Da.  vridi^y  pli- 
able ;  Ditm.  wnddel  (Brem.  Wtb.),  a 
wreath  of  clouts ;  Da.  vrilde^  vrid,  vriis, 
a  wisp  of  hay,  so  much  as  is  twisted  up 
together ;  vreden^  half  sour,  turned,  of 
wine  or  beer.  Du.  wreed^  sour,  harsh, 
rough. 

The  train  of  thought  is  probably,  as  in 
so  many  other  cases,  to  rattle,  to  move  to 
and  fro,  then  to  turn  round,  to  twist  Sw. 
rodeln^  rottelHy  to  be  loose  and  shaky,  to 
stir  liquids  ;  roden,  to  stir,  to  move  ;  Bav. 
rodeltty  rudeln,  to  shake,  stir,  roll ;  raden^ 
reden^  to  riddle  or  sieve ;  reiden^  to  turn, 
twist,  plait ;  ridel,  a  wreath,  tress,  plait, 
wisp ;  E.  dial,  rudder^  riddle,  a  sieve,  an 
implement  worked  by  shaking  to  and  fro. 
Bret  rodella,  to  roU,  to  curL  'DM.wrad- 
dely  a  dewlap,  from  its  swaying  to  and  fro. 
Fris.  vfridie^  wrisse,  to  rub  or  turn  to 
and  fro,  to  twist,  to  crook. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  groups  of 
woids  expressing  ideas  connected  with 
vacillating  or  rolling  movement,  clustered 
round  the  forms  wabble ,  waddle,  waggle ^ 
are  mostly  accompanied  by  parallel  forais 
in  which  an  r  is  inserted  after  the  initial 
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w.  Thus  in  the  first  class  are  E.  wrap 
and  wrobble,  as  well  as  wap,  to  envelop  or 
cover  up  ;  PLD.  wribbeln,  to  rub  between 
the  fingers,  to  twiddle,  parallel  with  G. 
wibbelfiy  wiebeln,  to  be  in  multifarious 
movement,  to  crawl ;  Da.  vrimle,  with  G. 
wimmeln,  to  swarm ;  Du.  wrijven,  G.  rei- 
ben,  to  rub,  with  E.  wipe. 

In  the  second  class  are  Du.  wraddel,  a 
dewlap,  the  dangling  skin  under  the  throat 
of  an  ox,  parallel  with  E.  waddles  or 
wattles,  the  dangling  flesh  under  the 
throat  of  a  cock,  and  probably  with  G. 
wade,  the  calf  or  fleshy  part  of  the  leg ; 
E.  wriihe.  Da.  vruie,  parallel  with  GoSi. 
vidan,  vithan,  to  bind,  Sc.  widdle,  to 
move  in  and  out,  s.  widdy-waddy  [mov- 
ing to  and  fro],  trifling,  insignificant — 
Hal. ;  Da.  vridig,  pliant,  parallel  wiA  E. 
withy,  a  pliant  rod. 

In  die  third  class  we  have  '^XX^'wrigel- 
wragel  as  well  as  wigel-wagel,  express- 
ing vacillation  ;  £.  wriggle,  parallel  with 
''^^^^i  to  reel  or  stagger— HaL  ;  wrench 
and  winch,  to  twist,  to  turn  aside. 

Wrong.  What  is  wrung  or  turned 
aside  from  the  right  or  strai^t  way  to  the 
desired  end.  Moral  right  and  wrong  are 
the  right  or  wrong  means  to  satisfy  the 
conscience.  Da.z^rofw^/,  totwist ;  vrang, 
wrong ;  ON.  rangr,  wry,  crooked,  unjust. 

In  like  manner  Fr.  droit  {directus), 
straight,  right;  tort  (from  tordre,  to 
twist),  wrong,  w.  cam,  crooked,  wrong, 
false. 

Wry.  A  degraded  form  of  writhe. 
The  Da.  vride,  to  writhe,  is  pronounced 
vrie  (Bosworth),  and  the  participle  vre- 
den  (of  ale),  sourish,  turned,  vreien, — Mol- 
bech. 


Taeht.  DvL.jaghtschip,f'aghte,SL  light 
ship,  fit  to  g^ve  chase  with,  from  jaght, 
chase  \jaghten,  to  chase,  to  hurry,  hasten ; 
jaghtigh,  venaticus,  valde  celer,  testinus ; 
jagfhen,  to  hunt,  and  met  to  hasten. — 

TarcL  i.  as.  geard,  gyrd,  G.  gerte,  a 
rod,  wand,  switch,  a  pde  or  perch,  a 
measuring  rod ;  bindferte,  an  osier  or 
withy ;  Bav.  gdrt,  gdrten,  a  twig,  rod ; 
ettergdrten,  rods  for  hedging ;  birkene 
gartn,  a  birch  rod ;  gert,  a  rod  or  pole,  a 
measure  for  land.  Du.  gaerde,  gneerae, 
vifga,    flagrum,  scipio,   stimulus. — KiL 


Lith.  karte,  kartis,  a  pole,  rod  ;  e^^wyn 
karte,  a  hop-pole.  Boh.  serd,  PoL  zerdi, 
Russ.  ierd*,  pole. 

2.  In  the  nextplace,  probably  from  rods 
or  wattlework  afiording  the  readiest  means 
of  making  fences,  ON.  gardr,  gerdi,  a 
fence,  hedge,  anything  inclosed  within  a 
fence,  a  house,  yard,  court,  garden  ^gtr" 
da,  girda,  to  mclose,  to  fence.  Dan. 
gjerde,  a  fence  ;  gaard,  a  house,  a  farm. 
AS.  geard,  an  inclosure ;  NE.  garth,  a 
yarc]^  small  field  or  inclosure,  orchard, 
garden.  Bav.  holzgarten,  the  woodyard ; 
hopfengarten^  hop-garden;  weingarteu. 
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Vineyard.  Bret  gans^  a  hedge^  a  garden ; 
W.  gardd^  a  vard,  garden,  lllyr.  gradUiy 
to  fence,  waUy  buud  ;  gradina^  a  hedge, 
garden. 

Tare.  Ready,  quick,  expeditious. — B . 
AS.  gearo^  gearw^  ready,  prepared;  G. 
gar^  ready,  complete,  altogether.  Der 
fisch  ist  gar^  the  fish  is  done  enough,  is 
cooked.  Das  l^der  gar  machen^  to  pre- 
pare leather,  to  tan. 

Yam.  ON.,  G.  gam^  Du.  garen^ 
gatren^  yam,  thread. 

YawL  Qzj^geolay  a  ship^s  boat ;  Sw. 
julU^  Da.  jolU^  a  yawl,  jolly  boat ;  jolU^ 
to  row. 

To  YawL  To  cry,  to  howL— HaL  G. 
diaL  julefty  joUn,  jaueln^  Swiss  jaulen^ 
jaurenyjauselfiy  to  lamenti  wail,  whimpner ; 
OK.  gdla^  to  howl.  Illyr.  jaa  /  alas ;  iao- 
katiy  to  cry  jao  !,  to  lament.  Lat.  heu  / 
eu  I  alas ;  ejulare^  to  cry  eu^  eheu^  to 
lament 

To  YawxL  AS*  geontan^  gynian^  OVLG, 
gindn^  geinSn^  ON.  gina^  Gr.  x&mwj  to 
gape,  yawn. 

Yea. — ^Yeo.  AS.  geOy  and  (in  composi- 
tion with  s€)  gese,  yea,  yes,  as  fu^  nese^ 
nay,  no.  Goth.,  G.,  Du.  ja^  yes.  Illyr. 
/f ,  is.  The  meaning  of  yea  would  seem 
to  be,  it  is  sa. 

To  Yean,  San.  as.  eanian^  parturire, 
eniti ;  eamgend,  foetans ;  eanod%  enixus. — 
Lye.  GeeatUj  (of  sheep)  in  lamb  ;  geeane 
eowa^  foetae  oves. — Gen.  33. 13. 

Plausibly  explained  as  a  corruption  of 
eacnioH,  geeacnian^  to  increase,  conceive, 
bring  foith.  But  it  does  not  appear  that 
eamoHy  ^eeanioHf  is  ever  us^  of  any 
other  ammals  besides  sheep,  and  a  far 
more  probable  origin  may  be  foimd  in  w. 
oen,  Gael,  uan^  Manx  eayn^  a  lamb ;  eay- 
fuy,  to  yean,  to  lamb. 
Year.  Goth.y^r,  G^jahr^  ON.  dr. 
To  Yearn,  Earn.  Properly  to  shiver 
with  desire  or  other  emotion,  as  a  dog 
may  be  seen  to  do  when  he  is  intently 
watclung  his  master  eating,  and  yearns 
for  a  morsel  of  the  coveted  food.  '  Fris- 
soner,  to  tremble,  shiver,  earn  through 
cold  or  fear.' — Cot.  Torriano  explains/^ 
earn  (within),  sviscerarsi,  tremar  di  freddo, 
raccapricciarsi  (to  shiver  with  cold,  the 
hair  to  stand  on  end) ;  to  yeanty  arricci- 
arsi ;  a  yearning  (through  sudden  fear), 
arricciamento.  ON.  giamy  desirous  ; 
gimay  to  desire.  '  A  child  is  said  to  gim 
when  it  becomes  peevish  from  earnest 
desire  of  any  object' — ^Jam.  Sophocles 
has  l^^  ipuTiy  I  shivered  with  love. 
Alban.  Aaxrapic,  I  shiver,  tremble,  earn- 
estly desire. 


YES 

Yeast  Tbe  froth  in  the  working  of 
new  beer. — B.  Swiss  jasty  G.  ga^kfy 
froth  of  beer,  yeast  Swiss  jaseny  G« 
gascAeny  to  frodi  or  foam,  to  lather.  Beer 
gascht  when  it  ferments  or  frets,  but  stOi 
more  when  it  is  poured  into  a  ^ass  and 
raises  a  hissing  froth. — Kiittn.  From  the 
hissing  noise  of  fermentation  yeast  is 
called  sissing  in  the  S.  of  £• — ^Ray.  And 
the  word  yeast  probably  arises  from  an 
imitation  of  the  same  sound,  ov.jastry 
the  rustling  of  leaves,  sound  of  trees  in  a 
storm  (Haldorsen),  yeast,  saun  on  sour 
milk  (Jonsson) ;  gjosOy  to  spirt,  gush  forth 
with  a  whizzing  noise ;  AS.  gisty  a  blast  of 
wind,  yeast ;  ^i*/,  a  tempest,  storm.  Micd 
yst  windesy  a  great  storm  of  wind. — Mark 
4.  37.  Ystigy  stormy,  may  be  compared 
wiUi  Shjdcespear's  ^yesty  waves.' 

Yelk.— Yolk.  as.  geolcoy  giolecoy  the 
yellow  of  an  egg.  Bohem.  ilnfyy  yellow ; 
ilauteky  yolk;  iUmtemcey  jaundice,  the 
yellow  disease ;  PoL  toltyy  yellow ;  Miek, 
yolk. 

Yell.  AS.  gylloHy  gUUoHy  ON.  geUa^ 
gjailoy  to  yell,  shriek,  nng,  resound;  Do. 
ghilleny  to  creak,  squeak,  scream ;  gkU' 
linge  van  de  sagey  the  creaking  of  a  saw. 
— KiL  G.  ^^/^,  to  tingle ;  Sw.  j%l!//4i,to 
resound. 

Yellow.  AS.  gelewy  ^oluwey  G.  gelky 
ON.  gvlry  LaJLgMtiSy  gUhiSy  gilvusy  kel' 
vusy  JulvuSy  fiavusy  It  giaUOy  Su.jaldey 
Ptg.  j'aldey  jalney  Fr.  jasnuy  PoL  ioUy^ 
Boh.  ilutyy  yellow. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  word 
is  connected  with  Gold,  Gall,  Yelk  or 
Yolk.  Boh.  zlatOy  PoL  zlotOy  goki ;  Boh. 
iluiy  Gr.  xo^v*  ga^  bile.  Lat.  Jel^  gall, 
may  be  compared  with  flavuSy  hdvus. 
Russ.  zelfy  yellow ;  selcJ^y  gall,  bile ;  iel- 
toky  yelk  of  an  egg. 

To  Yelp.  ON.  gjalfry  noise,  yelping 
of  dogs,  dashing  of  waves ;  giaipoy  to 
roar  like  the  waves,  to  dash ;  Fr.  gi^ry 
to  bark  like  a  dog,  yelp,  yawl,  braid.— 
Cot 

Yeoman.  Rightly  explained  by  Spd- 
man  from  Goth,  gaviy  OHG.  gtun,  gotnuij 
G.  gauy  gaiy  gey  Fris.  gaOy  gae^  cBstrict, 
country,  place,  village,  whence  OHG.  gou-^ 
lihygawiscy  rural,  rustic.  The  primary 
meaning  of  the  word  would  thus  be  a 
countryman.  Fris.  gaemoMy  gaemouy 
villager,  village  inhabitants;  gaekerd^y 
village  church  ;  gaelioedy  foefotCf  parish- 
ioners, village  people. — Richthofen.  The 
word  then  is  quite  unconnected  with  the 
gam  of  G.  braiUigamy  or  with  AS.  gnmoy  a 
man. 
Yee.    Sec  Yea. 


YESTERDAY 

Tatterday.  as.  gyrstandagy  gestran- 
dcBgy  geosterUcy  yesterday;  Du.  gister^ 
jnsteren^  G.  gestem,  yesteniay  ;  Lat.  hm^ 
hesUmusj  Gr.  x^c,  x^(C^i  Sanscr.  hyas^ 
hyastana. 

Yet.  AS.  gyty  W.  ^//9,  yet,  still,  again. 
Gr.  Iriy  yet. 

Yew.  PLD.  ibe^  ive^  G.  eibe^  Fr.  i^J  w. 
jw,  Sw.  ^. 

To  Yield.  AS.  ^Idan^  geldan,  to  re- 
store, repay,  pay,  give  back,  give  up.  Sw. 
g^ldtty  to  compensate,  pay,  satisfy ;  g^ldy 
debt  ON.  gjalda^  to  pay ;  gjaid^  gjoldy 
payment,  satisfaction.  Gom.  gildan^  to 
recompense,  requite.    See  Guiu. 

Yoke.  Goth,  juk^  on.  ok.  g.  jock, 
lAth.jungaSy  the  yoke  or  implement  by 
which  a  pair  of  oxen  are  joined  together 
for  the  purpose  of  drawing  a  plough  or 
waggon. 

The  name  is  taken  from  the  verb  sig- 
nifying to  join.  Thus  SsmscT.  yu/\  join  ; 
yu^a^  a  yoke,  a  pair ;  Gr.  Itiywuv,  to 
jom  ;  Zvyiv,  Ci^oc,  a  yoke ;  L&t.  j'ungerey 
to  join,  jugum,  Yx,jougy  a  yoke. 

Yon.— xonder.  as.  geondy  thkher, 
beyond,  yonder.  Hider  and  ^eondy  hither 
and  thiUier.  Geond feowertig  daga,  after 
forty  days.  Geond  dri^e  stowa^  through 
dry  places.  Goth.  jainSy  that ;  jainar, 
there  }  jcdndy  jazndvairths^  jaindre, 
thither ;  jainthrOy  from  thence ;  ON.  enn, 
inny  hinny  that  one,  thej  'D^  gindsy  gin- 
devy  yon,  yonder. 

Yore.  Heretoforey'anciently. — B.  as. 
gfardy  gearwey  gerty  formerly,  for  a  long 
time ;  geara  nu,  jamdudum ;  gearage- 
wunedy\on%  used,  inveterate ;  geardagay 
ancient  days,  days  of  yore.  Geara  was 
also  used  in  the  sense  of  thoroughly,  per- 
fectly. Hi  wiston  geare  (Luk  20.  6), 
they  be  persuaded.  Gearwe  cuthcy  I  wdl 
knew.  In  the  latter  sense,  at  least,  it  is 
impossible  to  doubt  that  the  word  is 
identical  with  G.  gaVy  ohg.  garoy  garawoy 
thoroughly,  altogether,  complete.  Caro 
ni  wtMzantOy  penitus  ignorantes.  Now 
the  G.  adverb  is  from  ohg.  garOy  garaw, 
AS.  gearoy  gearUy  yare,  ready,  while  the 
idea  of  readiness  passes  easily  into  that 
of  complete,  accomplished,  passed,  long 
gone  by.  Es  sind  noch  nicht  gar  vier 
wochen  :  it  is  not  full  four  weeks,  four 
weeks  are  not  yet  completely  gone  since, 
&c.  Gar  seltcHy  ^uite  seldom.  The  notion 
of  readiness  is  m  like  manner  used  to 
signify  time  completely  passed,  in  the 
adverb  already.    Where  it  is  said  in  the 
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Acts  that  'sailing  was  now  dangerous 
because  the  fast  was  now  already  past,' 
it  means  Uiat  the  fast  was  some  time 
past  And  precisely  as  now  is  joined  in 
the  foregoing  passage  with  alreadyy  the 
AS.  geOy  now,  was  joined  with  geara;  geo 
eery  geo  gearOy  geo  hwiluniy  now  alxeady, 
long  ago. 

Young.— Youth.  Goth.  juggSy  com- 
parative, juhizay  young ;  yunday  youth  ; 
AS.  geongy  G.  jungy  young ;  geogothey  G. 
jugend^  youtn.  Sanscr.  yuvany  Lat 
juvenisy  Lith.  jaunasy  W.  ieuancgy  young. 

Yule.  The  name  of  the  Christmas 
festival  among  the  Scandinavians  and 
connected  races;  ON.  jdly  Fin.  jouluy 
£sthon./t7f//(9.  In  Enghsh  the  name  is 
nearlv  confined  to  Scotland  and  the 
Nortnem  counties,  where  the  language 
was  chiefly  open  to  Scandinavian  in- 
fluences. The  OS,jdl  signified  not  merely 
the  Christmas  festival  but  a  feast  in 
general  Hugins  j6ly  skolkvnis  jdly  the 
crow's,  wolfs  feast ;  battle,  slaughter.  It 
is  however  doubtful  whether  the  name  of 
the  principal  feast  of  the  year  has  been 
generalised,  or  whether  the  word  once 
signifying  feast  in  general  has  been  in 
course  of  time  restricted  to  the  Midwinter 
festival  On  the  supposition  that  the 
primary  signification  is  a  feast  it  has 
been  connected  with  w.  gwylly  Bret. 
gouily  a  feast.  Bede  seems  to  regard  the 
name  of  Yule  as  equivalent  to  G.  sonnen- 
wende  (suntum),  the  winter  solstice,  when 
the  sun  turns  from  the  shortening  to  the 
lengthening  of  the  day.  In  the  AS.  calen- 
dar the  months  of  December  and  January, 
on  either  side  of  the  solstice,  were  called 
etrre-geola  and  afUra-geolOy  the  former 
and  the  latter  Yule,  and  of  these  Bede 
says,  *  Menses  Giuli  a  conversione  solis 
in  auctum  diei,  quia  unus  eorum  prae- 
cedit,  alius  subsequitur,  nomina  accepe- 
runt.' — De  temporum  ratione,  c.  13.  The 
author  of  the  Menologium  Anglosaxoni- 
cum  takes  a  similar  view,  'Duo  sunt 
menses  (jui  uno  nomine  gaudent ;  alter 
GeoLa  pnor,  alter  posterior  est  Eorum 
enim  suter  pnecedit  solem  priusquam 
convertat  se  ad  longitudinem  diei,  alter 
subsequitur.' 

The  connection  between  the  h&,geohol 
and  the  sense  of  turning  is  not  apparent 
to  us,  but  it  has  been  explained  m>m'w. 
chwyly  a  turn;  AS.  hvnoly  ON.  hjuly  a 
wheel 
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Zany.  Zane^  the  name  of  John  in 
some  parts  of  Lombardy,  but  commonly 
taken  for  a  silly  John,  or  foolish  clown  in 
a  play,  as  a  Jack-pudding  at  the  dancing 
ofthe  ropes. — FL 

Zeal. — ^Zealot.  Gr.  C4^>  emulation, 
eager  pursuit  of,  or  ardour  after,  a /thing, 

whence  Ci|Xwri)c«  *a 

Zenith.  Said  to  be  a  corruption  of 
Arab,  semt^  quarter,  region ;  semt-ar-rdSy 
Turk,  setnt-i-ressty  the  head  region,  the 
zenith  ;  semt-i-kademy  the  foot  region,  the 
nadir.  The  word  nadir  signifies  what  is 
opposite  (viz.  to  the  zenith),  from  Arab. 
nazar,  look.  A  circle  from  the  zenith  to 
the  horizon  was  in  Arab,  called  alsemty 
the  zenith  circle,  whence  our  Azimuth. — 
Diet.  Etynu 

Zephyr.    Gr.  Zl^vpoc,  the  west  wind. 

Zero.  There  is  little  doubt  that  this 
word  must  have  come  to  us  with  the 
Arabic  notation,  of  which  it  is  the  cha- 
racteristic feature.  In  Arabic  however 
it  is  marked  by  a  dot  or  dash,  and  not  by 
a  circle.  It  is  in  vain  to  attempt  to 
identify  it  with  cypher^  as  is  often  done. 
Possibly  it  may  be  the  Arabic  zar*  (or  if 
we  mark  the  ain  by  an  o,  zaro),  a  seed, 
as  we  speak  of  the//^j  or  dots  by  which 
the  numbers  are  marked  on  dice. 

Zest.  Fr.  zest^  the  inner  skin  of  a 
walnut,  which  is  taken  as  a  type  of  a 
worthless  trifle.  II  ne  vaut  pas  un  zesi^ 
he  is  not  worth  a  rush.  Possibly  the 
second  may  be  the  primary  meaning  of 
the  word.  Zest  is  also  used  to  express 
the  sound  made  by  a  jerk,  yark,  stripe, 
thwack,  &c. — Cot.  In  E.  it  signified  a 
piece  of  lemon-peel  put  in  to  flavour 
drink,  and  thence  was  used  for  relish, 
flavour.  Lat  ciccum,  the  soft  skin  sur- 
rounding the  pips  of  a  pomegranate ; 
met  a  trifle. 

Zigzag.  G.  zickzackf  Fr.  zigzag,  Pol. 
iygzag.    Conmionly  called  an  onomato- 


poeia, and  rightly  so  if  by  that  name  is 
meant  an  attempt  directly  to  represent 
the  thing  signified  by  means  of  the  voice 
But  we  need  not  suppose  that  it  is  an 
imitation  of  the  sound  made  by  any  zigzag 
action,  as  it  may  be  a  case  of  mere 
analogy  between  the  effort  of  utterance 
and  tibe  kind  of  effort  in  zigzag  action. 
It  is  peculiar  to  the  mutes  b,  d,  g, 
p,  t,  k,  that  the  breath  is  complet^ 
stopped  in  their  utterance,  whence  they 
are  called  by  Max  MiiUer,  checks.  Hence 
a  short  syllable  ending  in  one  of  these 
consonants  is  frequently  used  to  represent 
a  sharp  movement  abruptly  checked. 
Thus  we  have  dig,  dag^jigyjagyjogy  Fr. 
sag-oUTy  to  jog ;  sac-cadey  a  rough  and 
sudden  jerk  or  check — Sadler,  Fr.  Diet 
chocy  a  shock  $  PLD.  suky  a  syllable  by 
which  is  expressed  a  jog  or  jolt  in  riding 
or  driving,  and  which  (says  the  Brem. 
Wtb.)  expresses  by  the  sound  the  thing 
itself.  Of  a  ride  on  a  jolting  horse  it  is 
said,  dat  geit  jummer  suksui/  that  goes 
suk  !  suk  I  Sukkeltiy  sukseuy  to  go  jolt- 
ing along.  In  zigi  zag!  esich  syllable 
represents  a  sha^  movement  abruptly 
checked,  while  the  change  of  vowel  from 
i  to  a  indicates  the  change  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  movement  Of  course  no  one 
pretends  that  the  mere  utterance  would 
be  sufficient  to  convey  so  much  meaning 
to  a  person  who  beard  it  for  the  first 
time,  but  the  utterance  would  in  the  first 
instance  be  accompanied  and  explained 
by  a  zigzag  movement  of  the  hand. 

Zodiac.  Gr.  Cw^ioc^Cy  the  epithet  of 
the  circle  inscribed  with  the  twelve  signs, 
or  constellations  so  called. 

Zone.    Gr.  Xj^vn^  a  girdle. 

Zoo-.    Cmo-,  from  CW*  l^c. 

Zymotic.     Gr.  Cvimmw^,  having  the 

I)roperty  of  promoting  fermentation,  or  of 
eavening;  {[^/i^,  leaven. 
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